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PREFACE. 


The Canada Year Book had its origin in the first year of the Dominion. The 
need of a publication that would assemble in conveniently accessible and summary 
form the chief comparative statistics of Canada, together with the necessary 
descriptive matter, was felt immediately after Confederation, when the “Year 
Book and Almanac of British North America’’—being (to auote its sub-title) ‘an 
Annual Register of political, vital and trade statistics, customs tariffs, excise and 
stamp duties, and all public events of interest in Upper and Lower Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, and the West 
Indies” —was founded. Subsequently the title was altered to ‘‘The Year Book 
and Almanac of Canada,—an annual statistical abstract of the Dominion and a 
register of legislation and of public men in British North America’”’. The work was 
edited by Mr. Arthur Harvey, F.8.8., of the Department of Finance, but was not 
a government publication. It was published annually from 1867 to 1879. 


In 1886, after the passing of a general Statistics Act, the “Statistical Abstract 
and Record of Canada” was instituted as an official book of reference respecting the 
institutions, population, finance, trade and general conditions of the Dominion, 
“with comparative data for the United Kingdom, British Possessions and foreign 
countries”. The work was prepared in the General Statistical Office of the Depart- 
ment of Agricuiture, and was continued annually until 1904, under the direction of 
Dr. George Johnson, F.S.8. In 1905 the General Statistical Office was amalgamated 
with the Census Office (which was at the same time made a permanent organization), 
the Year Book being remodelled by Dr. Archibald Blue, Chief Officer, and continued 
under the title “The Canada Year Book, Second Series’’. 


In the reorganization and centralization of statistics which followed the report 
of the Commission on Statistics of 1912, and the establishment of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in 1918, the continuous improvement of the Year Book, both 
in content and method of presentation, was made a primary object. A fundamental 
purpose of statistical organization is the securing of an apergu or conspectus of the 
country as an entity, especially as regards its manifold social and economic activities, 
which are thus viewed both in their totality and in their relations to each other. In 
addition, therefore, to the branches of the Bureau which deal with specific subjects, 
such as population, agriculture, mining, trade, education, etc., and which work 
in collaboration with the various Dominion and Provincial Departments having 
jurisdiction in corresponding fields, there was created a “General Statistics” Branch 
with the following functions :—(a) the carrying-on of subsidiary inquiries on a variety 
of subjects of less extent and complexity than those assigned to special branches 
of the Bureau, but essential to a complete and rounded scheme; (b) the synthesizing 
of general statistics and the interpretation of the general economic trend; (c) the 
preparation of digests and abstracts of statistics relating to group phenomena; 
and (d) the bringing of Canadian statistics as a whole into relation with British 
Empire and world statistics, under the necessary reservations suggested by differing 
political and economic systems in the different nations. In these multifarious 
activities, the branch builds upon the inter-departmental organizations completed 
by the other branches of the Bureau (which provide for a pooling of data as between 
the Bureau and the various executive Departments, Dominion and Provincial), 
but also supplements these materials with other materials drawn from a wide field. 
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The most important publication of the General Statistics Branch of the Bureau 
is the Canada Year Book, which is a compendium of official data on the physio- 
graphy, history, institutions, population, production, industry, trade, transporta- 
tion, finance, labour, administration, and general social and economic conditions 
and life of the Dominion—the whole conceived from a broad point of view and 
presenting the more salient statistics of the country against a background of inter- 
pretative matter designed to bring out their significance. It will be appreciated 
that a work of this character is dependent upon the completion of the basic organ- 
ization of statistics; it has been necessary, therefore, to develop the Year Book 
gradually, as improved statistics became available. 


The present volume has been thoroughly revised throughout. Among the 
special features incorporated are the following:—A historical account of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada; census statistics of blind and deaf-mutes, also of the 
occupations of the people; a considerable extension of the manufactures section, 
giving in particular the statistics of the leading industries of each of the provinces; 
the addition of considerable preliminary matter to the sub-section on external 
trade, also trade statistics showing by commodities our trade with 33 leading coun- 
tries other than Great Britain and the United States; additional material on prices, 
including the Bureau’s new index number of retail prices, rents and costs of services, 
together with index numbers of street car fares and telephone charges, and of the 
prices of natural and manufactured gas and of electricity; short descriptions of 
the Topographical and Geodetic Surveys and of the Dominion Observatories. In 
the Appendix will be found a list of the members of the new House of Commons 
of the Sixteenth Parliament, and a summary of the results of the 1926 census of 
the Prairie Provinces. 


Throughout the volume the latest available information is included in each 
section, tables generally including figures for the fiscal year 1925-26 and the letter- 
press supplying supplementary figures extending in some cases to the end of the 
calendar year 1926. 


The present volume has been edited by Mr. 8. A. Cudmore, B.A. (Tor.), M.A. 
(Oxon.), F.S.8., F. R. Econ. Soc., who has been assisted as in past years 
by Mr. Joseph Wilkins, while Messrs. Paul Sykes, R. F. Clarke and W. H. Lanceley 
have also co-operated in the work and Mr. R. E. Watts drew many of the dia- 
grams. Grateful ackowledgments are hereby tendered to the numerous officials 
of the Dominion and Provincial Governments who have assisted in the collection 
of information, especially to the Natural Resources Intelligence Service of the 
Department of the Interior for the maps included in the volume. While the greatest 
care has been taken in the preparation of the volume, there are doubtless imper- 
fections, and with a view to the improvement of future editions, the Editor will 
be glad to hear of any errors which may have escaped his notice, and to receive 
any suggestions with regard to omissions or to method of treatment. 


Ree COATS, 
Dominion Statistician. 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, Dec. 31, 1926. 
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Items. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1896. 1901. 
Population1— 
Prince Edward Island..........No 94,021 108, 891 109,078 106,000 103, 259 
Nova: Scotian iin... «2 nice a 387,800 440,572 450,396 455,000 459,574 
New Brunswickst......cun.o8s 5 285,594 321,233 321,263 326,000 331,120 
Quebec. (eneaiaeeecic. sue iae 1,191,516 1,359,027 1,488,535 1,571,000 1,648,898 
Ontarion sree: cater oo 1,620,851 1,926,922 2,114,321 2,150,000 2,182,947 
Manitobacsururdancavtesmtiie ons ‘ 25,228 62, 260 152,506 196,000 255,211 
Saskatchewan................ = = = = 91,279 
Alberta waist ce ween a = = = - 73,022 
British Golumibraea, peer ade * 36, 247 49,459 98,173 135,000 ake 
NMukonernttomyecs. vas ene s = = - - Pals 
Northwest Territories........ ce 48,000 56,446 98,967 147,000 20,129 
(aRAGE sce ite. hs ieee essen eee rs 3,689,257} 4,324,810} 4,833,239) 5,086,000] 5,371,315 
Immigration— 
From United Kingdom....... No - - - 11,3832 11,810 
ss United States. meseee. omens = = = 2,4122 17,987 
“ Other Countries......... of = 7, 9212 — 19,352 
Total vctiee ec eeeinc.ce cee ees LY QI 47,991 82,165 21,7162 49,149 
Agriculture— 
Area of occupied farms........ acre 36,046,401] 45,538,141) 58,997,995 63, 422,338 
Improved lands..............- s 17,335,818} 21,899,181} 27,729,852 — | 30,166,033 
Field Crops'— 
WEG AT Mestre, recto ceo agrees acre 1,646,781 2,366, 554 2,701,213 - 4,224,542 
bush. 16,723,873} 32,350,269} 42,223,372 - 55,572,368 
$ 16,993,265) 38,820,323) 31,667,529 - 36,122,039 
(OE CANS AE ar tant orcs none acre = = 3,961,356 - 5,367,655 
bush.| 42,489,453) 70,493,131] 83,428,202 - | 151,497,407 
$ 15,966,310} 23,967,655) 31,702,717 - 51,509,118 
Barlew.y.t7.caceen eect eee acre = - 868,464 - 871,800 
bush.| 11,496,038} 16,844,868) 17,222,795 - 22,224,366 
$ 8,170,735) 11,791,408} 8,611,397 - 8,889,746 
Corn’: i702 hie ee eee ere acre - - 195,101 - 360,758 
bush.| 3,808,830! 9,025,142} 10,711,380 - | 25,875,919 
; 2,883,145 5,415,085 5,034,348 - 11,902, 923 
POtatocere eee eee acre 403,102 464, 289 450,190 - 448,743 
bush.| 47,330,187] 55,268,227] 53,490,857 = 55,362,635 
$ 15,211,774) 13,288,510] 21,396,342 - 13,842,658 
Hay and Gloveriys0.. eee acre 3,650,419 4,458,349 5,931,548 - 6,543,423 
ton 3,818, 641 5,055,810 7,693,733 - 7,852,731 
$ 38,869,900} 40,446,480] 69,243,597 = 85,625,315 
Total Area Field Crops’..... acre - —| 15,662,811 - 19,763,740 
Total Value i ield Crops’.... $ 111,116,606] 155,277,427] 194,766,934 — | 237,682,285 
Live Stock— 
Florses se Wee re ee er cE No: 836,743] 1,059,358} 1,470,572 = nae 
’ = = = — | 118,279,41 
MilchsGowsmenmeene eee rere Ne 1,251, 209 1,595,800 1,857, 112 - 2,408,677 
= = = = 69, 237,970 
Other! Cattleneensc eee NOs 1,373,081 1,919,189 2,263,474 - 3,167,174 
3 = = = -|| 54,197,341 
DUCE Daan emacs ee eNO 3,155,509} 3,048,678] 2,562,781 - 2,510,239 
i, g - - - — | 10,490,594 
WLIO. Seek a eee reset y tees No. 1,366,083] 1,207,619] 1,733,850 - 2,353,828 
$ = - = -'| 16,445,702 
Totalivalue@g: st.) ohech. ees $ - - - — | 268,651,026 
Dairying’— 
Cheese, factoryves. atnauccvsee ib. 155,524} 54,574,856) 97,418,855 — | 220,833, 269 
$ 17,585 5,130,036 9,644,467 = 22,221,430 
Cheese, home made........... lb. 4,984,843] 3,184,996 6, 267, 203 - = 
$ 573,257 468,575 620,453 - - 
Butter, ereamery.....5....... lb. 981,939 1,365,912) 3,654,364 — | 36,066,739 
$ 188,532 225,870 635,859 - 7,240,972 | 
Butter, home made........... lb. 74,190,584] 102,545,169] 111,577,210 - | 105,343,076 
. . $ 14,244,592) 16,919,953} 19,414,435 = 21,384,644 
Miscellaneous dairy products.. $ = = = - | 15,623,907 
Total value of dairy products $ 15,023,966} 22,743,939} 30,315,214 - | 66,470,953 
Wisherles* gj aneee raves. arenes $ 7,573,199] 15,817,162] 18,977,874] 20,407,424) 25,737,153 
Raw FUrSseet seo aan $ - 987,555 768, 983 - 899,645 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA. 
Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles:—Land, 3,654,200; Water, 142,923; Total, 3,797,123. 


‘Estimated populations are given for inter-censal and post-censal years. 
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8The figures for 


1871-1911 are for the preceding years. Export prices have been used in working out values of dairy products. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA. 
Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles:—I.and, 3,654,200; Water, 142,923; Total, 3,797,123. 


1906. 1911. 1916. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 19264, 
98, 222 93,728 90,916 88, 400 88,020 87,700 87,300 87,000) 1 
476, 119 492,338 506, 660 527, 100 530,000 533,600 536,900 540,000| 2 
341, 682 351, 889 368, 844 391,700 395,500 399, 400 403,300 407,200] 3 
1,822,992] 2,005,776] 2,177,352] 2,400,000] 2,439,000) 2,480,000] 2,520,000) 2,561,800) 4 
2,352,470| 2,527,292} 2,722,804) 2,976,000] 3,019,000] 3,062,000] 3,103,000) 3,145,600] 5 
343, 082 461,394 553, 860 615, 600 621, 200 626, 800 632,400 639,000] 6 
251,730 492,432 647,835 770, 600 783,700 796, 800 809,900 821,000! 7 
182,813 374,295 496,525 592, 200 595,900 599, 600 603,300 607,000] 8 
268, 276 392,480 457,243 535,000 544,000 553,000 560,500 568,400) 9 
14, 899 8,512 6,317 3,800 3,600 3,550 3,500 3,450) 10 
18,364 6,507 7998 8,150 8,320 8,490 8, 600 8,850\11 
6,170,649] 7,206,643} 8,035,584] 8,908,550] 9,028,240] 9,150,940} 9,268,700] 9,389,300 
86,796 123,013 8,664 39,020 34,508 72,919 53,178 37,030) 12 
57,796 121,451 36,937 29,345 22,007 20,521 15,818 18, 778|18 
44,472 66,620 2,936 21,634 16,372 55, 120 42,366 40,256) 14 
189, 064 311,084 48,537 89,999 72,887 148, 560 111,362 96,064 
— | 108,968,715 - |140,887,9038 = 15 
-— | 48,733,828 — | 70,769,5488 - = = 16 
—| 8,864,154] 15,369,709] 22,422,693] 21,886,146] 22,055,710) 21,972,732} 22,987,048|17 
— | 132,077,547] 262,781,000] 399,786,400] 474,199,000] 262,097,000) 411,375,700] 409,811,000 
— | 104,816,825] 344,096,400] 339,419,000] 316,994,700} 320,362,000] 459,149,200} 445, 180,000 
—| 8,656,179] 10,996,487] 14,541,229] 14,387,807] 14,491,289] 14,672,320] 12,741,057|18 
— | 245,393,425] 410,211,000] 491,239,000] 563,997,500] 405,976,000) 513,384,000) 383,419,000 
-—| 86,796,130] 210,957,500] 185,455,000) 184,857,400] 200,688,000] 201,050,600} 184, 108,000 
- 1,283,094) 1,802,996] 2,599,520] 2,784,571] 3,407,441) 4,075,995} 3,636,663)19 
~| 28,848,310] 42,770,000] 71,865,300] 76,997,800] 88,807,000] 112,668,300} 99,684,100 
-| 14,653,697] 35,024,000] 33,335,300} 32,570,700} 61,760,000] 57,820,100) 51,927,000}, 
= 293,951 173,000 318,397 317,729 295,015 238,767 209, 725|20 
—| 14,417,599] 6,282,000} 13,798,000! 13,608,000] 11,998,000] 10,564,300) 7,815,000 
-| 5,774,039] 6,747,000} 11,509,700] 12,466,000] 14,227,000) 9,938,700} 7,780,000), 
“ 464,504 472,992 683,594 560,942 561, 628 545,891 545,918|21 
-| 55,461,478] 63,297,000] 55,745,3005} 55,497,0005| 56,648,0005| 42,379,9005| 48,682, 000° 
- | 27,426,765| 50,982,300| 50,320,000] 56,397,800} 47,956,000} 83,614,900) 71,598,000), 
-—| 8,289,407) 7,821,257| 10,001,667} 9,725,602} 9,874,907] 10,097,042} 10,069,519)* 
- | 10,406,367| 14,527,000] 14,488,200] 14,844,900] 14,960,300] 16,141,200) 14,916,000 
—| 90,115,531) 168,547,900] 194,950,000) 162,882,000} 165,587,000] 164,585,400] 178,526,000 
-—| 30,556,168] 38,930,333] 57,189,681| 56,444,816] 57,852,550) 58,240,667) 56,927,371 
— | 384,513,795) 886,494,900] 962,293,200} 899,226,200] 995,235, 900/1,153,394,900)1,121,447,100 
—| 2,598,958] 3,246,430] 3,648,871) 3,530,641] 3,588,788) 3,554,041 3,558, 849/23 
— | 381,915,505] 418,686,000] 264,043,000) 223,154,000) 229,421,000] 245,764,000] 254,675,000), , 
—| 2,595,255| 2,835,532} 3,745,804] 3,659,365) 3,726,985) 3,830,175) 3,951,335) 
— | 109,575,526] 198,896,000] 179,141,000] 173,015,000] 170,567,000] 193,989,000] 205,816,000) ,. 
—| 3,930,828] 3,763,155) 5,974,065] 5,586,866] 5,733,851] 5,477,123} 5,208,815) 
— | 86,278,490] 204,477,000] 156,441,000] 143,458,000) 154,524,000) 168,037,000) 161,920,000) , 
—|- 2,174,300] 2,025,030] 3,263,525] 2,753,860] 2,684,743) 2,755,556) 3,035, 507/- 
~|- 10,701,691] 20,927,000] 24,962,000] 21,321,000] 24,036,000) 26,795,000) 30,273,000), 
-||- 3,634,778] 3,484,982) 3,915,684] 4,405,316] 5,069,181] 4,426,148) 4,470, 771)*' 
~||- 26,986,621] 60,700,000] 57,300,000) 52,312,000] 62,596,000] 69,702,000} 71,971,000 
— | 615,457,833] 903,686,000] 681,887,000] 613,260,000] 641,144,000} 704,287,000) 724,655,000 
¢ 9) 
204,788, 5835] 199,904,205] 192,968,597| 135,821,116] 151,624,376) 149,707,530) 177,139,113 - |28 
23,597, 6395] 21,587,124] 35.512,622| 21,824,760) 28,645,192) 24,201,923) 36,571,556 — log 
- 1,371,092 3 - = 450,474 533,016 - {29 
- 154, 088 a = = 76, 615 95,073 ae 
45,930, 2948] 64,489,398] 82,564,130] 152,501,900| 162,834,608] 178,074,849} 169,494, 967 — |: 
10,949,062] 15,597,807] 26,966,355| 53,453,282) 56,873,510) 60,494,826) 63,008,097 air 
— | 137,110,200 — | 100,000,000} 100,000,000] 100,000,000} 100,000,000 = 
-—| 30,269,497 ~ | 30,000,000] 32,000,000] 29,347,000] 32,128,799 site 
—| 35,862,437 ~ | 92,439,303] 121,175,183] 103,854,528] 109,265,795 — |24 
— | 103,381,854 ~ | 197,717,345] 238,693,885] 217,974,892) 241,069,320 - 
26,279,485] 34,667,872| 35,860,708/ 41,800,210| 42,565,545} 44,534,235 47,942,131 
- 1,927,550 — | 17.438.867' 16,761,567! 15,643,817! 15,441,564 - 
4The figures for 1926 are subject to revision. ‘Cwt. *Year 1907. 7See Monthly Bulletin of Agricul- 


tural Statistics for May, 1921, for particulars of the v 
8Year 1921. 
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alues of field crops for the years, 1871, 


1881, 1891 and 
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OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


Items. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1896. 1901. 
Minerals— 
Goldie eae tee cine ne ers OZ. 105, 187 63,524 45,018 133, 262 1,167,216 
$ 2,174,412 Teale a lay 930,614 2,754,774) 24,128,503 
Silver ictieea het ahs EE OZ. - 355,0831 414,523} 3,205,343} 5,539,192 
$ 347,271! 409,549 2,149,503 3,265,354 
(COPDEL: | eetlaciee cat ele eee lb. = 3,260,424! 9,529,401 9,393,012} 387,827,019 
$ = 366, 798! 1,226,703 1,021,960 6,096,581 
A Dy: 40 eran Ss Peg nr pr! ek TAS Oe lb. = 204, 800! 88,665) 24,199,977) 51,900,958 
$ - 9,216! 3,857 71,159 2,249,387 
ING ke]. eee ers, hc, ee PS lb. = 839,477 4,035,347 3,397,113 9,189,047 
$ - 498, 286 2,421,208 1,188,990 4,594,523 
Pie 1TOdss eee ton - 24,8271 23,891 67,268 274,376 
$ = 366, 192! 368,901 924,129 3,512,923 
Coals. Serves eecee ee ton 1,063,742?) 1,537,106} 3,577,749) 3,745,716] 6,486,325 
$ 1,763,423? 2,688, 621 7,019,425 7,226,462} 12,699,243 
Cement sercnerte ete fans bri. - 69,843! 93,479 149,090 450,394 
$ = 81,909! 108,561 201,651 660,030 
Tlotalevaliem: testeeeee ener $ = 10,221,255°) 18,976,616] 22,474,256] 65,797,911 
Electric Statistics— 
RowersHousesien ecm en ieee No = - 80 = 58 
Capital imvested............... $ = - 4,113,771 - 11,891,025 
Kilowatt hours generated‘. .... No. - - - - - 
Gustomersae ee eee eee No. - - - - - 
Turbine H.P. installed......... No. = - 71,219 93,837 235,946 
Manufactures5— 
Himployecsit een conden ene No 187,942 254,894 272,033 — 339,173 
Capitals. eae ee eee one: $ 77,964,020} 164,957,423) 353,213,000 — | 446,916,487 
Salaries and wages............. $ 40,851,009] 59,401,702} 79,234,311 — | 113,249,350 
Products ears eerie $ | 221,617,773] 309,731,867] 368,696, 723 — | 481,053,375 
External Trade— 
Eixports6u caer eriaancate ete aaa $ 57,630,024} 83,944,701} 88,671,738} 109,707,805] 177,431,386 
Imports! ius ee eee ee 2 $ 84,214,388] 90,488,329] 111,533,954) 105,361,161} 177,930,919 
Total 4 Sept sh ctr saree $ 141,844,412) 174,433.030] 200,205,692} 215,068,966) 355,362,305 
Exports to and Imports from U.K. 
and U.S.— 
Exports to United Kingdom... $ 21,733,556) 42,637,219! 438,243,784) 62,717,941] 92,857,525 
Imports from United Kingdom $ 48,498,202] 42,885,142} 42,018,943) 32,824,505) 42,820,334 
Exports to United States....... $ 29,164,358] 34,038,431! 37,743,430] 37,789,481) 67,983,673 
Imports from United States.... $ 27,185,586] 36,338,701] 52,033,477] 53,529,390} 107,377,906 
Exports, domestic, by chief items— 
Wheatsc eed eee bush. 1,748,977 2,523,670 2,108,216 9,919,542 9,739,758 
$ 1,981,917) 2,593,820} 1,583,084) 5,771,521 6,871,939 
Wheat fourteen. orate brl. 306, 339 439,728 296,784 186,716 1,118,700 
$ 1,609,849 2,173,108 1,388,578 718,433 4,015, 226 
LO Barn inh AROSE cI COPE bush. 542,386] 2,926,532 260,560 968,137} 8,155,063 
$ 281 , 227 1,791,873 129,917 273,861 2,490,521 
| Ss Ae rl eee ees 2S A, ton 28,487 168,381 65,083 214,640 252,977 
$ 290,217} 1,813,208 559,489] 1,976,431] 2,097,882 
Bacon and hams, shoulders and cyt. 103,444 103,547 75,541 537,361 1,055,495 
SIdésih. AN Sel Eth We... hee ent $ 1,018,918 758,334 628,469 4,381,968] 11,778,446 
Butter’, cease ere ee eee lb. 15,429,266] 17,649,491 3,768,101 5,889,241) 16,335,528 
$ 3,065,234] 3,573,034 602,175} 1,052,089) 3,295,663 
Cheeses See eaten che et: lb. 8,271,439] 49,255,523) 106,202,140| 164,689,123] 195,926,697 
$ 1, 109,906 5,510,443 9,508,800) 13,956,571) 20,696,951 
Gold ty en RRC aah. Sener AA ST eh hat $ 163,037 767,318 554,126 1,099,053} 24,445, 156 
SULV Cremer ce Mma fe tren OZ. - - - 2,508,283] 4,022,019 - 
$ 595, 261 34,494 238,367 1,595,548 2,420,750 
Copper’. mauee ace crl cae ree ilfoye 6,246,000} 39,604,000} 10,994,498 3,575,482) 26,345,776 
: $ 120,121 150,412 505,196 194,771 2,659, 261 
Nickel jjoseenonicccieuen eck: lb. - - 5,352,043 6,996,540 9,537,558 
$ = = 240,499 486,651 958,365 
LOOT eer oris Sank One iee ton 318,287 420,055 833, 684 1,025, 060 1,888,538 
$ 662,451 1,123,091 2,916,465 3, 249,069 5,307,060 
LAS DOSEOS aeanacetes tars suitor ton - - (022 9,588 26,715 
E $ = = 513,909 482,679 864,573 
Woodspulnascemrcitcnr i sere wee ewt. - - - = = 
: $ - - 280,619 OVO CE, Vl,987, 200 
Newsprint paper;........--.:.s cwt. - = = = Sa 
$ 2: = a a a 
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4000’s omitted. 


5The statistics of manufactures in 1871 and 1881 include 


works employing fewer than 5 hands, while those of 1891, 1901 and 1911 are for works employing 5 hands 
and over, except in the case of butter and cheese factories, flour and grist mills, electric light plants, 


lumber, 


lath and shingle mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works and fish canneries. The figures in each 
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556,415 
11,502,120 
8,473,379 
5,659,455 
55,609,888 
10,720,474 
54,608,217 
3,089,187 
21,490,955 
8,948, 834 
598,411 
7,955, 136 
9,762,601 
19,732,019 
2,128,374 
3,170,859 


1911. 


1916. 


1922. 


1923. 


1924. 


1925 


19269 


473,159 
9,781,077 
32,559, 044 
17,355,272 
55,648,011 
6,886,998 
23,784,969 
827, 717 
34,098, 744 
10,229, 623 
917,535 
12,307, 125 
11,323,388 
26,467,646 
5,692,915 
7,644,537 


930,492 
19, 234,976 
25,459,741 
16,717, 121 

117, 150,028 
31,867,150 
41,497,615 
3,532, 692 
82,958,564 
29,035,498 
1,169,257 
16,750,898 
14,483,395 
38,817,481 
5,369, 560 
6,547,728 


1, 263,364 
26,116,050 
18,581,439 
12,576,758 
42,879,818 

5,738,177 
93,307,171 

5,817,702 
17,597, 123 

6,158,995 

428,923 

8,819,242 
15,157,431 
65,518,497 

6,943,372 
15,438,481 


1,233,341 
25,495,421 
18,601,744 
12,067,509 
86,881,537 
12,529,186 

111, 234,466 

7,985,522 
62,453, 843 
18,332,077 

985,400 
21,355,595 
16,990,571 
72,058,986 

7,543,589 
15,064, 661 


1,525, 382 
31,532,443 
19,736,323 
13,180, 113 

104,457,447 
13,604,538 

175,485,499 
14,221,345 
69,536,350 
19/470, 178 

664,215 

14,825 60019 
13, 638, 197 
53,593,988 

7,498,624 
13,398,411 


1,735,735 
35, 880, 826 
20,228,988 
13,971,150 
111,450,518 
15,649,882 

253,590,578 
23,127,460 
73,857,114 
15,946,672 

639, 257 

14, 259, 92510 
13, 184,968 
49,261,951 

8,116,597 
14,046,704 


1,748, 364| 1 
36,141,891 
22,435,531 
13,934,035 

132,345, 152 
17,386, 867 
284, 126,946 
19,262,242 
65,714,294 
14,374,163 
826, 003 
18,847 ,57510 

16,457,484 
59,797,181 

8,707,021] & 
13,018, 283 


79, 286, 697 


103, 220,994 


177,201,534 


184, 297, 242 


214,079,331 


209,583,406 


226,583,333 


241,245, 898 


157 
80,393,445 


605,316 


383,920 
833,916, 155 
162, 155,578 


235,483,956 
283, 740, 280 


519, 224, 236 


127,456,465 
69, 183,915 
© 83,546,306 
169, 256,452 


40,399,402 
33,658,391 
1,532,014 
6,179,825 
2,700,303 
1,083,347 
206,714 
1,529,941 
1,029,079 
12,086,868 
34,031,525 
7,075,539 
215, 834,543 
24,433,169 
12,991,916 
7,261,527 
4,310,528 
44,282,348 
7,148,633 
23,959, 841 
2,166,936 
1,820,511 
4,643,198 
57,075 
1,578,137 


3,478, 150 


266 
110, 838, 746 


1,358,333 


515, 203 


307 
248,573,546 


2,217,354 


522 
568,068, 752 
6,740,750 
1,053,545 


2,999, 030 


474,430 


1,247,583 ,609|1,958,705,230)3 244 302,410 


241,008,416} 283,311,505) 510,431,312 
706, 446, 578/1,165,975,639]1,381,547,225|2 482,209,130 


274,316,553] 741,610,638) 740,240,680 
452,724,603} 508,201,134) 747,804,332 


. 132, 156, 924 


109, 934, 753 
104, 115,823 
275,824,265 


45,802,115 
45,521,134 
3,049,046 
13,854,790 
5,431,662 
2,144,846 
326,132 


744,288 
181,895,724 
20,739,507 
5,344,465 
33,731,010 
17,269,168 
55,005,342 
5,575,033 
34,767,523 
3, 842,332 
2,315,171 
6,014,095 
69, 829 
2,076,477 
6,588,655 
5,715,532 


3,092,437 


451,852,399 
77,404,361 
201,106,488 
370, 880,549 


157,745,469 
172,896,445 
6,400,214 
35,767,044 
26,816,322 
14,637,849 
255,407 
5,849,426 
1,536,517 
27,090, 113 
3,441,183 
1,018,769 
168,961,583 
26,690,500 
16,870,394 
27,794,566 
14,298,351 
111,046,300 
14,670,073 
70,443,000 
7,714,769 
1,971,124 
6,032,765 
88,833 
2,962,010 
8,144,019 
10,376,548 
9,264,080 
17,974, 292 


727,041, 156)1,249,811,772|1,488,045,012 


299,361,675 
117,135,343 
292,588, 643 
515,958,196 


136,489,238 
179,990,730 
7,414,282 
53,478, 150 
36,195, 127 
18,717, 105 
31,287 
650,379 
992,080 
23,012,480 
8,430,591 
3,224,390 
133,849, 800 
25,440, 322 
2,532,050 
13, 601,420 
8,711,304 
10,333,900 
1,029,417 
10,904, 700 
2,689,702 
1,953,053 
13, 182,440 
87,733 
4,633, 200 
12,435,237 
35,924, 877 
15, 138,327 
64,635, 627 


532 
581,472,583 
8,099,192 
1,122,900 
3,186,624 


525,267 
3,380,322,950 
571,470,028 
2,781,165,514 


931,451,443 
802,579,244 


532 
628,565,093 
9,315,277 
1,200,950 
3,571,444 


508, 503 
3,538,813,460 
559, 884,045 
2,695 ,053,582 


1,045,351,056 
893,366, 867 


563 

726, 721,087 
10,110, 459 
1,279,731 
4,290,428 


544,014 
3,808,289,981 
596,015,171 
2,948,545,375 


1,069,067,353 
796, 932,537 


4,556, 009/13 


ka hat 


1,315,355,791 
927,328,732 


1,734,030,687 


1,938,507,928 


1,865,999,890 


2,242,684,523 


379,067,445 
141,330,143 
369,080,218 
540,989, 738 


215,074,566 
252,145,805 
10, 227,060 
60,075,426 
29,022,347 
14,533,015 
58,300 
927,143 
1,015,901 
22,536,397 
21,994,578 
8,243,138 
114,549,900 
20, 828, 234 
5,449,469 
17,111,416 
11,458,992 
21,451,300 
2,035,511 
42,628,500 
8,880,641 
2,089,438 
12,956,615 
166,586 
7,107,426 
16, 988, 823 
42,976,948 
20,130,455 
72,667,826 


360,057,782 
153,586, 690 
430,707,544 
601, 256,447 


256,870, 237 
267,758,559 
11,714,929 
62,783,118 
23348, 698 
11,146,408 
332, 298 
3,725,282 
996,245 
18,113,755 
13,648, 968 
5,070, 691 
116,777,000 
23,426, 282 
17,384,090 
17,948, 266 
11,539,783 
44,965,200 
4,754,413 
56,939, 200 
9,388,511 
1,217,835 
7,842, 259 
225,486 
8,678, 164 
17,306,981 
46,173,796 
23,564,808 
88,711,451 


395, 843,433 
151,083,946 
417,417,144 
509,780,009 


191,764,537 
251,665,844 
11,029, 227 
70, 638, 692 
32,775,761 
16,044,436 
225,403 
2,544,582 
1,208,721 
22,392, 228 
24,501,981 
8,715,962 
126,963, 200 
24,112,475 
28,793,333 
18,584,733 
12,347,582 
53,374,000 
5,847,848 
61,549,700 
10,174,245 
719, 502 
4,388, 766 
212,938 
7,742,739 
16,405,213 
41,565, 241 
25,027,889 
91, 808, 330 


508, 237,560 
163,731,210 
474,987,367 
609,719,637 


249,583,470 
364, 201,388 
10,084, 974/25 
69, 687,598 
43,058, 283) 26 
24, 237,693 
368, 787]: 
3,711,840 
1,253, 760/28 
28,590,301 
23,303, 865|29 
8,773,125 
148,333, 500/30 
33,718,587 
25,968,094 
18,382, 415/32 
12,365,576 
61,090, 600): 
7,037, 206 
71,081, 400)34 
12,829,244 


9,920,900 
19,812,381 
49,909,870 
29,537, 366/38 

102,238,568 


case are for the preceding year. From 1922 on statistics are exclusive of construction, hand trades, repair 


and 


custom work. 
’Exports of domestic merchandise only. 
fine, contained in ore, matte, regulus, etc. 


at $25 per long ton. 


The figures fo: 


r 1925 include non-ferrous metal smelting not included in earlier years. 
7Jmports of merchandise for home consumption. 
9The figures for 1926 are subject to revision. 


8Copper, 
lM stimated 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


Items. 


© 6O ~v aoe ew 


1Year 1876. 


Exports, domestic, by classes— 


Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood). $ 
Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres) $ 
Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
GUGUSS Aldo tree te ea ee $ 
Wood, wood products and paper $ 
$ 


Non- ferrous metals and their 


PLOUUGTS Seneca era § 
Non-metallic minerals and 

their products..- sss. s 40s ee $ 
Chemicals and allied products.. $ 
All other commodities......... $ 

Total exports, domestic...... $ 


Imports fer Consumption— 


Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood).. $ 
Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres) $ 
Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
CUCHS Ce anal cae ete a $ 
Wood, wood products and paper $ 
Tron and its products. . $ 
Non-ferrous metals and their 
PYOGUCGTS Hee ee ee eee $ 
Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals).. $ 
Chemicals and allied products.. $ 
Allother commodities......... 


Motaliin ports. seas eke $ 


Steam Railways— 


Miles in operation.............. No. 
Capitals fen aneetan te tate g 
PasSOn Ons tev c\fariaces ci bonuater eg No 
Bireig ht ies, raion eras 5 sees ete ton 
Farninase cna cst acaeee sas $ 
Elxpensessseneene gai ote $ 
Electric Railways— 
Miles in operation.........:.... No. 
Caprtallae feeb oe dee tos $ 
Passengverstween snot orem No 
Wreiohivaea eee ia Se ee ton 
Dee baler ey one yn eG ote C $ 
FIXpenses ets ec okey $ 
Canals— 
Passengers carried.......+.....) Yo. 
Hreizhtse cae acne eee ton 
Shipping (Sea-going)— 
InMNtered crash eae ae ton 
Gledredee, eau eee. ee s 
Totaly ead ek eee 33 
Shipping (Inland Internationa!)— 
LOTR LENO | en es Se paaet ny SC eon ton 
Gledtreds a. pr tasah ke ee eee ss 
Mota a hia a, wo SLE aves As 
Shipping (Coast wise)— 
Entered.. a aaa: ton 
@leared soe otto teen oe a 
Rotella Weer «aa iene cee S 


OLIN. eM re a ante tok © 
Telegraphs, other, miles of line. 
Melephones heree cc t.cth weak ee 
Motor:vehicles: 2 .5..2.2s 0. . 


2Year 1875. 


No 
“ce 


1871. 1881. 1891. 1896. 1901. 
- -— | 18,742,557) 14,606,735) 25,541,567 
- -— | 36,399,140} 48,763,906] 68,465,332 
- 872,628} 2,104,013} 1,880,539 
- -— | 25,351,085] 28,772,187) 33,099.915 
- - 556,527) 1,188,254) 3,778,897 
- - 1,618,955) 3,843,475) 33,395,096 
- = 3,988,584) 4,368,013] 7,356,324 
- - 851,211 481,661 791,975 
- - 5,291,051] 5,579,561} 3,121,741 
57,630,024\* 83,944,701} 88,671,738) 109,707,805 


177,431,386 


- — | 24,212,140) 22,742,835) 38,036,757 

- - 8,080,862} 7,599,802} 14,022,896 

- — | 28,670,141) 27,421,519] 37,284,752 

- - 5,203,490} 4,787,288) 8,196,901 

- —| 15,142,615) 13,393,762) 29,955,936 

= = 3,810,626} 2,967,439] 7,159,142 

- 14,139,024] 13,736,879] 21,255,403 

- = 3,697,810}; 3,840,806} 5,692,564 

- - 8,577,246] 8,870,831} 16,326,568 
84,214,388) 90,488,329] 111,533,954) 105,361,161] 177,930,919 
2,695 7,331 13,838 16,270 18,140 
257,035,188") 284,419,293] 632,061,440} 697,212,941) 816,110,837 
5,190,4162} 6,943,671} 13,222,568) 13,059,023) 18,385,722 
5,670,3362| 12,065,323) 21,753,021] 24,248,294) 36,999,371 
19,470,5392| 27,987,509} 48,192,099) 50,374,295} 72,898,749 
15,775,5322} 20,121,418) 34,960,449) 34,893,337) 50,368,726 
= = = = 675 

= = = — | 120,934, 656 

= = = = 287,926 

= = = = 5,768, 283 

= = = = 3,435, 162 

100,377 118, 136 146,336 151,342 190,428 
3,955,621)’ 2,853,230} 2,902,526) 7,991,073) 5,665,259 
2,521,573) 4,032,946] 5,273,935} 5,895,360) 7,514,732 
2,594,460} 4,071,391) 5,421,261] 5,563,464) 7,028,330 
5,116,033] 8,104,337} 10,695,190] 11,458,824) 14,543,062 
4,055,198} 2,934,503} 4,098,434) 5,323,260} 5,720,575 
3,954,797] 2,763,592} 4,009,018} 5,088,389) 5,766,171 
8,009,995} 5,698,095} 8,107,452} 10,411,649 11,486, 746 
= 7,664,863} 12,835,774) 14,049,916] 17,927,959 

= 7,451,903} 12,150,356) 13,381,837) 16,516,832 

— | 15,116,766} 24,986,180) 27,431,753) 34,444,796 

= 1,947 2,699 2,786 5,744 

= = 27,866 28,949 30,194 


63,192 


—_— 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


1906. 


55,828, 252 
84,570,644 
2,602, 903 
45,716,762 
4,705,296 
28,455,786 
7,817,475 


1,784,800 
4,022,038 


1911. 


1916. 


84,556, 886 
69, 693, 263 
1,818,931 
56,334, 695 
9,884,346 
34,000,996 
10,038,493 


2,900,379 
5,088,564 


257, 249,193 
138,375,083 
15,097, 691 
83,116, 282 
66,127,099 
66,036,542 
11,879,741 


15,948,480 
87,780,527 


235,483, 956 


50,330, 667 
23,616, 835 
59, 292, 868 
14,341,947 
49,436, 840 
17,527,922 
33, 757, 284 


8, 251,378 
27,184,539 


274,316,553 


741,610,638 


XXXl 


OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1922. 


317,578,963 
135,798, 720 

4,585,987 
179, 925, 887 
28,312,272 
27,885,996 
22,616, 684 


9,50,170 
14,030,001 


1923. 


407,760,092 
135, 841, 642 

7,850, 843 
228,756, 205 
51,137,912 
44,358,037 
27,646, 704 


14,046,940 
14,053,068 


1924. 


1925. 


19263. 


430,932,150 
140, 423, 284 
8,055,083 
273,354,778 
66,975,571 
65,911,171 
26,776,330 


15,559, 956 
17,362, 733 


443,298,877 
163,031,415 
9,711,720 
253,610,024 
57,405,940 
90,370, 788 
20, 728,986 


16, 209, 820 
14, 699,783 


606,058, 672 
190,975,417 
8,940,046 
278, 674, 960 
74,735,077 
97,476,270 
24,568, 845 


17,498, 128 
16,428,376 


740,240, 680 


79,214,342 
30, 671,908 
87,916, 282 
26,851,936 
91,968, 180 
27,655,874 
53,335,826 


12,489,776 
42,620,479 


95,426,024 
38, 657,514 
96,191,485 
18, 277,420 
92,065, 895 
29,448, 661 
53,427,531 


19,258,326 
65,448, 278 


172, 665, 523 
46, 645, 789 
139,997, 137 
35,791,487 
110, 210,539 
29,773,413 
137,604, 140 


24,630,332 
50,485,971 


931,451,443 


1,045,351,056 


1,069,067,353 


{,315,355,791 


161,669, 784 
46,736,774 
170,146,958 
35,845,544 
138,724,455 
37,492, 604 
139,989,012 


25,793,101 
46,181,012 


186,468, 685 
45,026,734 
173,795, 660 
40,976,833 
173,473,503 
43,432,617 
155,899,393 


26,088, 041 
48,205,401 


173,585,839 
41,491,969 
165,440,757 
38,185,383 
134, 684,441 
41,111,550 
131,013, 294 


24,760,237 
46, 659,067 


203,417,431 
49,185,558 
184,761,831 
40,403,096 
181,196,800 
47, 692, 985 
139,033,940 


28,404, 276 
53,232,815 


283,740, 280 


21,383 

1,065, 881, 629 
27,989, 782 
57,966,713 
125,322,865 
87,129,434 


814 
237,655,074 
6,024 
10,966,871 
6,675,037 


256,500 
10,523,185 


8,895,353 
7,948,076 
16, 843,429 


9,352,653 
8,536,090 
17,888, 743 


23,543, 604 
22,780,458 
46,324,062 


6,829 
31,506 


4 


452,724, 603 


508, 201, 134 


"747, 804,332 


802,579, 244 


893 , 366, 867 


796,932,537 


927,328, 732 


25,400 
1,528,689,201 
37,097,718 
79,884, 282 
188,733,494 
131,034,785 


1,224 
111,532,347 
426, 296, 792 

1,228,362 
20,356, 952 
12,096, 134 


304, 904 
38,930,353 


‘ppb, 919,339 
0,377, 847 
22,297, 186 


13, 286, 102 
11,846, 257 
25,182,359 


34, 280, 669 
32,347,265 
66,627,934 


8,446 
33,905 
302,759 
21,519 


37,484 

1,893 125,774 
43,503,459 
109, 659, 088 
261,888, 654 
180,542,259 


1,674 

154, 895, 584 
580,094, 167 
1,936, 674 
27,416,285 
18,099, 906 


263, 648 
23,583,491 


12,616,927 
12,210,723 
24, 827, 656 


16,486,778 
16,406, 670 
32,893,448 


35, 624,074 
33,085,350 
68,709,424 


10, 699 
38,552 
548,421 
123,464 


39,360 
2,159,277,131 
44,383,620 
108,530,518 
440, 687, 128 
393, 927,406 


1,724 

188, 258,974 
738, 908, 949 
2,445,425 
49, 660,485 
35,986,872 


219,519 
10,026,055 


13, 620,183 
13,974, 287 
27,594,470 


14,359, 222 
14,711,561 
29,070,783 


31,100, 156 
30,726,933 
61,827,089 


11,455 
41,641 
944,029 
513,821 


’The figures for 1926 are subject to revision. 


39,665 
3,264,674,038 
44,834,337 
118, 289, 604 
478, 338,046 
413,862,818 


1,736 
199,069,870 
737 , 282,038 

3,145, 863 
50,191,387 
36,171,923 


220,592 
11,199,484 


17,095, 883 
17,182,454 
34, 278,337 


18, 864,448 
19, 260,398 
38, 124, 846 


36, 240,041 
34,730,037 
70,970,078 


11,532 
41,851 
1,009, 203 
586, 850 


40,061 
3,413,865,613 
42,921,809 
106,429,355 
445,923,877 
382,483,908 


UPd 
213,767,660 
726,497,729 

2,546,928 
49,439,559 
36, 125, 218 


208, 587 
12,868,551 


18,497,025 
18,521,377 
37,018, 402 


18,926,976 
19,001,995 
37,928,971 


39,268,712 
38,096,416 
77,365, 128 


Li, 
4 


2 


10 
53% 


32 


40,352 

3,471 ,080,909 
41,458,084 
109, 850,925 
455,297, 288 
372,149, 656 


1,738 
221,769, 220 
725,491,101 

2,706,312 
49,626,231 
35,426,487 


208, 692 
14, 130, 667 


20,470,379 
20,510,647 
40,981,026 


17,616, 105 
19,341,920 
36,958, 025 


40,480,372 
40,139,447 
80,619,819 


10,681 
42,042 
1,144,095 
728,005 


ia a a as a TA | 


lees tee at ian! st 


197,561)3 
13,477, 663}: 


22,837,720): 
22,817, 276): 
45, 654,996}: 


14,117,099 
15,474, 732 
29,591,831 


41,770,480 
41,117,175 
82,887,655 


836, 794/45 


= 


oon-l [o>] Ot oO bo 


10 
it 
12 


13 
14 


16 
17 
18 


39 
40 


4Motor vehicles in 6 provinces numbered 2,130 in 1907. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


Items. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1896. 1901. 
Es st Office— 
1 eed Fede LR ree eae $ 803,637} 1,344,970) 2,515,823} 2,971,653} 3,421,192 
2 | Hixpenditures.©onmermestisene set $ 994,876] 1,876,658} 3,161,676} 3,752,805} 3,837,376 
3| Money ordersissued............ $ 4,546,434) 7,725,212) 12,478,178} 13,081,861] 17,956,258 
Dominion Finance— 
AN Gustomeilveyvenlesseescarece etn $ 11,841,105} 18,406,092} 23,305,218] 19,766,741) 28,293,930 
5| Bxcise revenue.....-.-.-.-2000% $ 4,295,945] 5,343,022} 6,914,850} 7,926,006) 10,318,266 
6| Total Ordinary Revenue....... $ 19,335,561} 29,635,298) 38,579,311] 36,618,591] 52,514,701 
7 Revenue per head............ $ 5-50 6-83 7-96 7-20 9-72 
8| Total Ordinary Expenditure.... $ 15,623,082} 25,502,554] 36,348,568} 36,949,142] 46,866,368 
9 Expenditure per head........ $ 4-44 5-88 7-50 7-26 8-67 
10| Total Disbursements........... $ 19,293,478} 33,796,643] 40,793,208] 44,096,384] 57,982,866 
11 Disbursements per head...... $ 5-48 7:79 8-42 8-64 10-73 
1D 'Grossideb tears trie arcact ene $ | 115,492,683] 199,861,537) 289,899,230} 325,717,537] 354,732,433 
13k, Assetseiiraccmetmi nec cepencics $ 37,786,165] 44,465,757] 52,090,199] 67,220,104} 86,252,429 
INetidebtisai asec race tee $ 77,706,518} 155,395,780} 237,809,031] 258,497,433) 268,480,004 
Provincial Finance— 
14, Revenue, Ordinary, Total...... $ 6,090, 7833 7,858,698] 10,693,815] 11,286,792} 14,074,991 
15) Expenditure, Ordinary, Total.. $ 5,180, 8721 8,119,701] 11,628,353} 12,023,944) 14,146,059 
Note Circulation— 
16) Bank Notes areeeaeamacicies aces $ 20,914,637} 28,516,692} 33,061,042} 31,456,297} 50,601,205 
Vile Dominzon Notessees +a aeen oe $ - -— | 16,176,3165| 20,372, 1965} 27,898, 5095 
Chartered Banks— 
18] Capital paid-ups.cc.c...2+5 + s0s $ 37,095,340) 59,534,977| 60,700,697; 62,042,173] 67,035,615 
TOM CASSOts: ees cop anen aerate $ | 125,273,631) 200,613,879] 269,307,032] 320,937,643] 531,829,324 
20| Liabilities (excluding capital 
ANG NeEservies wear nk dower $ 80,250,974] 127,176,249) 187,332,325] 232,338,086] 420,003, 743 
21| Deposits payable on demand... $ - - = - | 95,169,631 
22| Deposits payable after notice... $ - - - — | 221,624,664 
Total deposits2sc-- ccs sccer $ 56,287,391] 94,346,481] 148,396,968] 193,616,049] 349,573,327 
Savings Banks— 
23| Deposits in Post Office......... $ 2,497, 260 6,208,227] 21,738,648] 28,932,930] 39,950,813 
2A, IGOVermIneutin eae eee $ 2,072,037 9,628,445) 17,661,378} 17,866,389} 16,098,144 
25 AS DCCIAL. sarin ee eres cases ot oe $ 5,766,712} 7,685,888] 10,982,282) 14,459,833) 19,125,097 
Loan Companies*— 
PO WEEE eg (ic dono Dag aatoRanrne $ 8,392,464] 73,906,638! 125,041,146] 143,887,377] 158,523,307 
27| Liabilities to shareholders and 
jb OO. ou comopnnosanoneoebusc $ 8,392,464} 71 965,017} 123,915,704] 143,296,284] 158,523,307 
28 ; Deposits ermace sect ne tee $ 2,399,136} 13,460,268] 18,482,959] 19,404,878] 20,756,910 
Trust Companies— 
29| Shareholders’ assets........... $ - - - - - 
30| Trust funds, liabilities.......... $ - = = a = 
Dominion Fire Insurance— 
31 Amount at misk, Wecusie jee $ 228,453, 784| 462,210,968] 759,602,191) 845,574, 352|1,038,687,619 
32| Premium income for year...... $ 2,321,716 3,827,116 6, 168, 716 7,075,850} 9,650,348 
Provincial Fire Insurance— 
33} Amount at risk, Dec. 31....... $ - - - - - 
34} Premium income for year...... $ - - - - - 
Dominion Life Insurance— 
35) Amount at risk, Dec. 31........ $ 45,825,935] 103,290,932! 261,475,229| 327,814,465] 463,769,034 
36] Premium income for year...... $ 1,852,974} 3,094,689} 8,417,702] 10,604,577] 15,189,854 
Provincial Life Insuranee— 
37; Amount at risk, Dec. 31........ $ - = S es - 
38| Premium income for year...... $ - = - - - 
Education— 
ah] lool oAnonbeapaosadoces No. 803,000 891,000 993,000) 1,056,809} 1,083,000 
40) Average daily attendance...... MY - = = = 669, 000 
41; Number of Teachers........... gi 13,559 18,016 23,718 - 27,126 
42| Total Public Expenditure...... $ - - = -{ 11,044,925 


‘Average, 1869-1872.  2Including amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada from 1901-1926. 
3Including Building Societies and Trust Companies (1871-1911), 4The figures for 1926 are subject to 
revision. 5As at June 30. 8Active assets only. 


NOTE. 


In the foregoing Summary, the statistics of immigration, fisheries (1871-1916), trade, shipping, the 
Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure and the Post Office and Government Savings Banks 
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1906. 


5,993,343 
4,921,577 
37,355, 673 


46,053,377 
14,010,220 
80, 139,360 
12-99 
67,240,641 
10-90 
83,277, 642 
13-49 


392, 269, 680 
125, 226, 702 


267,042,978 


23, 027, 122 
21,169, 868 


70,638,870 
49,941, 4266 


91,035, 604 


1916. 


9,146,952 
7,954,223 
70,614, 862 


18,858,410 
16,009, 139 
94,469,871 


71,838,089 
16, 869, 837 
117,780,409 

16-34 


98,649, 409 

22,428,492 

172, 147,838 
21-4 


1-42 
130,350,727 


3 
87,774,198 
12-18 16-22 
339,702, 502 
42-27 


2-1 
122,861, 250 

17-04 
474,941,487 
134,899,435 


ee ee a eee 


40,706,948] 50,015,795 
38,144,511] 53,826,219 


89,982,223] 126,491,913 
99,921,354] 176,816,006 


103,009, 256} 113,175,353 


2-2 
936, 987, 802)2,902 


1922. 


26,554,538 
28,121,425 
139,914,186 


105, 686, 645 
36,755,207 
381,952,387 
42-72 
347,560,691 
38-88 
463, 652,436 
51-86 


116, 156, 699 
112,874,954 


166,466, 109 
240,429,548 


125,456,485 


1923. 


29, 262, 232 
27,794,502 
143,055, 120 


118,056,469 
35,761,997 
394,614, 900 

43-45 
SORE Gee 


6-58 
434,452,341 
47-83 


117,423,174 
131,299, 100 


170,420, 792 
240, 862.014 


124,373,293 


1924. 


29,100,492 
28,305, 937 
159,855,115 


121,500,798 
38,181,747 
396, 837, 682 
43-01 
324,813,190 
35-20 
370, 589, 247 
40-16 


,347,137| 2,888 ,827,237|2,819,610,470 
321,831,631) 480,211,3368 435,050,3685| 401,827,195) 400,628,8375| 379,048,085¢ 


0 EE eS SS ee eS 


127, 896,047 
135, 159,185 


166, 136,765 
226,002,628 


122,409, 504 


878, 512, 076} 1,303,131,260}1,839,286,709|2,638,776,483| 2,643,773 ,986|2,701,427,011 


713,790, 553) 1,097,661,393]1,596 ,905,337|2,364,822,657|2,374,308,376)2,438,711,000 
304,801,755) 428,717,781] 502,781,234) 523,170,930] 511,218,736 
568,976,209} 780, 842,383}1,191,637,004|1,197,277,065)1,198,246,414 


165, 144,569 
381,778,705 


605, 968,513 
45,736,488 
16,174,134 
27,399,194 

232,076,447 


232,076,447 
23,046, 194 


1925. 


28,581,993 
29,873,802 
163,519,320 


108, 146,871 
38,603,489 
346,834,479 
37-04 
318,891,901 
34-05 
351,169,803 
37-50 
2,818,066,523 


132,398,729 
136,648, 242 


165, 235, 168 
212’ 681,059 


118,831,327 
2,789,619,061 


2,532,831,231 
531,180,578 
1,269,542,584 
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43,330,579 
14,673,752 
34,770,386 


389,701,988 


389,701, 988 
33,742,513 


40,008,418 
13,519,855 
40,405,037 


70,872,297 
70,872,297 
8,987,720 


7,826,943 
47,162,220 


24,837,181 
9,829,653 
58, 292,920 


102,452,090 
100,400, 266 
16,910,558 


10, 353, 243 
101,049,886 


22,357, 268 
9,433,839 
59,327,961 


104,866, 102 
103,333,966 
15, 854, 029 


10,830,509 
113,413,839 


1,443, 902, 244/2,279,868,346/3,720,058 ,236|6,348,637,436]/6,806,937,041 
14,687,963] 20,575,255} 27,783,852 


656, 260, 900 
22,364,456 


1,173,009 


743,496 
32,250 
16,368, 244 


48,168,310] 51,169,250 


849,915, 678/1,036,200,959}) 975,830,674 


3,902,504 


4,890,627 


4,864,790 


950, 220, 771]1,422,179,632|3,171,388,996|3,433,508,673 


31,619,626} 48,093,105 
— | 348,097,229 

= 5,311,008 
1,356,879} 1,622,351 
870,801) 1,140,793 
40,516 50,307 
37,971,374 57,362,734 


107,104,091 


175,380, 201 
4,329,716 


1,951,556 
1,425,532 
59,312 
114,741, 249 


118, 256, 553 


197,882,775 
3,604,485 


1,995,896 
1,458, 266 
60,438 
121,494,737 


25,156, 149 
9,055,091 
64, 245,811 


101,919,837 


101,111, 692 
15,970,077 


12,056, 259 
137,391, 026 


7,224,475 ,267 
49,833,718 


1,037,552,176 
4,818,055 


3,763,996,472 
130, 109, 022 


172,467,486 
5, 208,555 


2,013,158 
1,506 , 698 
62,302 
119,484,033 


24,662,060 
8,949,073 
65, 837, 254 


110, 638, 667 
109,527,773 
18, 660, 122 


12,453,916 
147,317,841 


7,583 297,679 
51,040,075 


1,215,135,191 
5,717,880 


4,159,019,848 
145,480,207 


168,703,528 
4,810,012 


62,394 
121,034, 234 


1926.4 


| | ee | ee | ene | ms 


31,024,464 
30,732,423 
177,840, 231 


127,355,143 
42,923.549 
380,745, 506 


40-06 
320,660,479 
33-74 
355,186, 423 


37-37 
2,768,779,184 


168,885, 995}16 
190, 004, 824/17 


116, 638, 254/18 
2,864,019,213)19 


2,604 ,601,786|20 
553,322, 935/21 
1,340,559 021/22 


2,277,192,043 
24,035, 669/23 


8,794, 875}24 
67, 241, 344/25 


8,045,437,0964 
52,573, 0014 


33 


34 


4,609,902,2484 
159,890, 6144 


35 


36 


37 
38 


39 
40 
41 
42 


——E—E—EE—E—————E—EEEE=ZZ—EEEEEE SE aa 


relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 up to 1906, and from then on to the years ended March 8l. Agricul- 


tural, dairying, fisheries (1922-26), mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan ¢ 
statistics relate to the calendar years and railway statistics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1916 


and trust companies 


, and to 


the calendar years 1922-1926. Canal statistics are those of the navigationseasons. The telegraph statisties 
relate to the fiscal years for Government lines and to the calendar years for other lines. 
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P. 181, Table 12.—For years 1924, 1925 and 1926 read ‘‘1924-25, 1925-26, and 1926-27,” 
respectively. 


P. 351, Table 26.—The production of pig iron in 1924 was as follows:—Nova Scotia, 198,327 
short tons; Ontario, 465,888 short tons; totalfor Canada, 664,215 short tons. The 
figures in the text are long tons of 2,240 pounds, 


I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
I.—GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES. 


Situation.—The Dominion of Canada comprises the whole northern half of 
the North American continent except the United States territory of Alaska, and 
- Labrador, a dependency of the island colony of Newfoundland. It is bounded on 
the west by the Pacific ocean and Alaska, the boundary with which was in part 
determined by the award of the Alaska Boundary Tribunal signed at Washington, 
Oct. 20, 1903; on the south by the 49th parallel, the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence 
river and additional lines set out by the Ashburton Treaty, signed Aug. 9, 1842; 
and on the east by the Atlantic ocean, the gulf of St. Lawrence, the undefined 
Labrador boundary and Davis strait. As regards the far north, Canada includes 
all the lands in the area bounded on the east by a line passing midway between 
Greenland and Baffin, Devon and Ellesmere islands to the 60th meridian of longi- 
tude, following this longitude to the pole, and on the west by the 141st meridian of 
longitude, following this longitude to the pole. The southernmost point is Middle 
island in lake Erie, in north latitude 41° 41’, while from east to west the Dominion 
extends from about west longitude 57°—the approximate boundary with Labrador— 
to west longitude 141°, the boundary with Alaska. Canadian territory thus extends 
over 84° of longitude and 48° of latitude. 


Area.—The area of the Dominion (as revised on the basis of the results of 
recent exploration in the north) is 3,797,123 square miles, a figure which may be 
compared with that of 3,743,529 square miles for the United States and its dependent 
territories, 3,776,700 the total area of Europe, 2,974,581 the total area of Australia, 
4,277,170 the total area of China inclusive of dependencies, 3,275,510 the area of 
Brazil, 1,802,577 the area of India, 121,633 the area of the United Kingdom and 
13,491,977 the total area of the British Empire. By comparison with the last 
two figures, Canada is seen to be over 31 times as large as the United Kingdom 
and to comprise over 28 p.c. of the total area of the British Empire. 


Political Subdivisions.—Canada is divided from east to west into the follow- 
ing provinces:—the Atlantic Maritime provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, all three comparatively small in area; Quebec, covering 
a strip south of the St. Lawrence and the whole territory north of the St. Lawrence 
and east of the Cttawa to Hudson strait; Ontario, extending northward from the 
Great Lakes to Hudson bay; Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, the provinces 
of the interior continental plain, extending from 49° to 60° north latitude; and 
British Columbia, the province of the western mountain and Pacific coast region, 
also extending from 49° to 60°. North of the 60th parallel of latitude, the country 
is divided into the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories, the latter area 
composed of the provisional districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. In 
actual area the three Maritime provinces, covering a total land area of 51,163 
square miles, make up but 1.4 p.c. of the total land area of the country. Quebec, 
the largest in area of all the provinces, and Ontario cover 18-9 and 10-0 p.e. of 
the country’s aggregate land area respectively. The four western provinces, taken 
in order as one proceeds west, constitute 6-3, 6-7, 6-9 and 9-7 p.c., the Yukon 
5-7 p.c., Franklin 13-5 p.c., Keewatin 6-0 p.c. and Mackenzie 14-9 p.c. of the land 
area of the Dominion. A brief description of each of the provinces is appended. 
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Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of the Dominion, lies at 
the south of the gulf of St. Lawrence and is separated from the mainland of the 
continent by Northumberland strait. It is 150 miles in length and varies from 4 
miles to 30 in width, covering an area of 2,184 square miles, some 200 square miles 
more than the state of Delaware and slightly more than half the area of the island 
of Jamaica in the British West Indies. Its rich red soil and red sandstone forma- 
tions make up a distinctive and even topography, no point in the island attaining a. 
greater altitude than 311 feet above sea level. A climate tempered by the surround- 
ing waters of the gulf and yet free from the rigours of Atlantic storms, combined 
with numerous rivers, sheltered harbours and rolling plains, offers great induce- 
ments to the pursuit of agriculture and of fishing. The province is noted for its 
predominance in the fox-farming industry, its lobster canneries, and its production 
of oats and potatoes. 

Nova Scotia.—The province of Nova Scotia is 386 miles in length by from 50 
to 100 miles in width, a long and rather narrow strip of land lying parallel to the 
Maine and New Brunswick coast and joined to the latter by the isthmus of Chig- 
necto. It includes at its north the island of Cape Breton, which is separated from 
the mainland by the strait of Canso. The total area of the province is 21,428 square 
miles, a little over 2,000 square miles less than the combined area of Belgium and 
Holland. Cape Breton island, at the mouth of the gulf of St. Lawrence and sheltering 
Prince Edward Island from the Atlantic, is roughly 100 miles in length with an 
extreme breadth of 87 miles, its area of 3,120 square miles enclosing the salt water 
lakes of Bras d’Or, connected with the sea at the north by two natural channels 
and at the south by the St. Peter’s ship canal. The ridge of mountainous country 
running through the centre of the Nova Scotian mainland divides it roughly into 
two slopes, that facing the Atlantic being generally rocky, barren and open to the 
sweep of Atlantic storms, while the other, facing the bay of Fundy and the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, consists for the most part of arable fertile plains and river valleys, 
and is noted for its general farming and fruit farming districts. The Atlantic coast 
is deeply indented with numerous excellent harbours. 

New Brunswick.—With a total area of 27,985 square miles, New Brunswick 
may be compared to Scotland with its area of 30,405 square miles. The conform- 
ation of the province is also rather similar to that of Scotland, for the country, 
although not mountainous, is diversified by the occurrence of a great number of 
low hills and valleys. While New Brunswick is essentially a part of the mainland, 
the bay of Chaleur at the north, the gulf of St. Lawrence and Northumberland 
strait at the east, the bay of Fundy at the south and Passamaquceddy bay at the 
southwest, provide the province with a very extensive sea coast. Although larger in 
area than Nova Scotia, New Brunswick does not cover as many degrees of latitude, 
its most southern point being a little south of 45° north latitude and its most northern 
a little north of 48°, while Nova Scotia extends roughly from the 43rd to the 47th 
parallel. To its southwest is a group of islands belonging to the province, the most 
important of which are Grand Manan, Campobello, and the West Isles. The soil 
of these islands, similar to much of that on the mainland, is generally fertile, but only 
a small proportion of it is under cultivation. New Brunswick has been called the 
best watered country in the world; numerous rivers provide access to extensive 
lumbering areas in its interior and to many of the most attractive hunting and fishing 
resorts in the Dominion. 

Quebec.—Quebec might with considerable accuracy be included among the 
Maritime provinces, for the gulf of St. Lawrence is really a part of the Atlantic, 
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while salt water washes the coasts of the province for many miles on its northern 
and western borders. Besides including a narrow strip of land between the St. 
Lawrence and the international and New Brunswick boundaries, Quebec extends 
northward from the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers to Hudson strait, covering 
over 17° of latitude and an area of 706,834 square miles. The combined areas of 
France, Germany, Sweden and Italy are some 7,000 square miles less than the area 
of Quebec. Apart from its importance as the threshold of Canada and the gate- 
way through which ocean vessels must pass on their way to the interior of the con- 
tinent, Quebec is also noted for its natural resources. The untold timber limits 
of its northern areas form the basis for a great pulp and paper industry of the present 
and the future. Its rivers, many of them as yet comparatively unknown, may be 
harnessed to supply over one-third of the electric power available in Canada. Its 
mineral deposits, particularly those of asbestos, have long been known for their 
quality and extent, while promising discoveries of copper and gold deposits have 
recently been made in Rouyn and neighbouring townships in the northwest part of 
the province, and the fisheries of the St. Lawrence river and gulf are well known. 
Agriculturally, the climate and soil of the St. Lawrence shores and the plains of the 
Eastern Townships make the province eminently fitted for general farming operations. 
Ontario.—The province of Ontario is the section of the Dominion contained 
between the great international lakes and Hudson bay and between the western 
boundary of Quebec and the eastern limits of Manitoba. Its most southern point 
is in north latitude 41° 41’ and its most northern in north latitude 56° 48’. The 
total area comprised within its limits is 407,262 square miles, of which its water 
area of 41,382 square miles forms the unusually large percentage of 10-16. The 
province is a little more than 8,000 square miles less in area than are France and 
Germany together, and when compared with the states to the south, Ontario is found 
to be almost equal in extent to the combined area of the six New England states, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. Many varieties of climate and soil are encountered, from the distinc- 
tively southern conditions found along the shores of lake Erie to the infinitely 
diverse ones of Hudson and James bay. Ontario, of all the provinces of Canada, 
is the centre of the country’s manufacturing life, owing to its abundant water-power 
resources and its proximity to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, but the many natural 
resources of its rural districts are not on this account neglected. Mining in the 
Sudbury, Cobalt and Porcupine districts is a thriving industry, the nickel coming 
from the Sudbury field amounting to three-fourths of the world’s consumption, 
while most of the gold mined in Canada is found in the province. Fruit farming in 
the Niagara district and general farming throughout the entire central part of the 
province are carried on extensively under unusually favourable conditions, while 
timber and furs are the most important products of more northern parts. 
Manitoba.—Manitoba, the most easterly of the prairie provinces and also the 
oldest in point of settlement, extends roughly from a line joining the west coast of 
Hudson bay and the lake of the Woods to a line approximating closely to the 102nd 
meridian west from Greenwich. On the north and south it is bounded by the 60th 
and 49th parallels of latitude respectively. The total area of Manitoba is 251,832 
square miles. This area may be compared to that of the United Kingdom with 
its area of 121,633 square miles, and Manitoba is seen to be 8,566 square miles 
greater than twice the total area of the British Isles. The province is typically 
an agricultural one, its southern plains being specially adapted to this form of 
industry. Its northern districts, with a topography very different from that of. 


its prairies, are of importance in the production of timber. 
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Saskatchewan.—The central prairie province, contained within the western 
boundary of Manitoba, the 49th and 60th parallels of latitude, and the 110th meri- 
dian, covers an area of 251,700 square miles, but slightly less than that of Mani- 
toba, and greater by 5,000 square miles than the combined areas of the United 
Kingdom and Norway. The country consists for the most part of the open rolling 
prairie at an average altitude of 1,500 feet above sea-level, while in the north it 
assumes a more broken aspect and is as yet but slightly developed. The climate is 
quite different from that of Eastern Canada, with less precipitation and perhaps 
slightly more severe features than are encountered in many other parts of the 
country, but is nevertheless most favourable to plant and animal growth. The 
northern districts are abundantly watered by lakes and rivers and are rich in 
timber resources. 


Alberta.—Lying between Saskatchewan on the east and the Rocky mountains 
and the 120th meridian on the west, and bounded on the north and south by the 
Northwest Territories and the United States respectively, is the province of Alberta. 
Its area is slightly greater than that of Saskatchewan or Manitoba, comprising a 
total of 255,285 square miles, a little more than the combined areas of Germany 
and Bulgaria. Formerly an almost exclusively ranching country, it has now become 
a great wheat-producing region, the frontier of the grain-growing area now approx- 
imating to the line of the foot-hills of the Rockies. In the southwest, considerable 
coal and oil mining are carried on; lumbering is important in the more mountainous 
western parts and in the north, where some ranching is still pursued in the less 
populous sections. The climate of Alberta is a particularly favourable one, cooler 
in summer than more eastern parts of the country and tempered in winter by the 
“Chinook” winds. 


British Columbia.—The province of British Columbia is in some respects the 
most favoured part of Canada. Within its boundaries are reproduced all the 
varied climates of the Dominion and almost every natural feature, while some of 
its climatic and geographical conditions are peculiar to the province. Extending 
from the Rockies to the Pacific and from the 49th to the 60th parallel of latitude, 
its limits contain an area of 355,855 square miles, more than three times the area 
of Italy, slightly less than three times the area of the United Kingdom and but 
slightly less than the combined area of the United Kingdom, Norway and Italy. 
The many islands of the Pacific coast, notably Vancouver island, with an area of 
about 13,500 square miles, and the Queen Charlotte group, are included in the 
province and are noted for their temperate climate and abundant natural resources. 
The mines, timber limits, fisheries and agricultural resources of the province are 
remarkable for their quality and extent. 


s 

Yukon and Northwest Territories —The vast area of 1,516,758 square miles is _ 
included within the boundaries of Canada’s northern subdivisons, the Yukon 
Territory and the three provisional districts of the Northwest Territories. This is 
over twelve times the area of the United Kingdom, nearly half the area of the 
United States, and more than the combined areas of the Argentine Republic and 
Chile in South America. Much of these northern regions is uninhabited, large 
areas of them even unexplored, but none the less they are of considerable potential 
economic value, owing to their possibilities in agricultural and pastoral production, 
to their mineral deposits, such as the Yukon gold fields, as well as to their forest 
resources and their furs. = 
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Summary of Land and Water Area.—For the convenience of the reader, 

the total land and water area of the Dominion, and its distribution into provinces 
and territories, is shown in Table 1. 


1.—_Land and Water Area of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, as in 1926. 


sf Total 
Provinces. Land. Water. Land and 
Water. 


sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 
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The water area, as given above, is exclusive of Hudson bay, Ungava bay, the 
bay of Fundy, the gulf of St. Lawrence and all other tidal waters, excepting that 
portion of the river St. Lawrence which is between Pointe-des-Monts and the foot of 
lake St. Peter, in Quebec. 

1.—Orography. 


The topographical features of the present surface of the North American 
continent admit of its division, in Canada, into several orographic provinces. 
The exposed surface of the old pre-Cambrian continent forms one of the largest 
divisions and has been called the Canadian Shield, the Archean Peneplain and in 
its southern portion, the Laurentian Highland. The mountainous country of the 
west constitutes the Cordilleras, while the mountains of eastern United States, in 
their continuation across the border, form the Appalachian highlands of eastern 
Canada. The Great Plains, with various subdivisions, occupy the area between 
the mountainous area of the west and the great, roughened surface of the Canadian 
Shield. The St. Lawrence lowland lies between the Laurentian and Appalachian 
highlands. Within the borders of the Canadian Shield an area on the southern 
margin of Hudson bay has been referred to as the ‘‘clay belt.”’ It occupies a part 
of the basin that during the glacial period was submerged and covered with a coating 
of clay which smoothed over its inequalities and concealed most of the underlying 
rocks. Since its emergence the surface has been but slightly altered by drainage 
channels cut across it. 

Orographical maps of Eastern and Western Canada, showing elevations above 
sea-level, will be found on pages 6 and 8 of this volume. 

Canadian Shield.—The portion of the pre-Cambrian continent whose 
exposed surface still forms a large part of Canada has an area of about two and 
a half million square miles. Its northern border crosses the Arctic archipelago and 
the eastern lies beyond Baffin island and Labrador and reaches the depressed area 
occupied by the St. Lawrence river, a short spur or point crossing this valley at the 
outlet of lake Ontario to join the Adirondack mountains in New York. The south- 
ern boundary runs from the spur west to Georgian bay, skirts the north shore of 
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lake Huron and sweeps almost entirely around the ancient depressed area occupied 
by lake Superior. The western edge, from the lake of the Woods and lake Winnipeg, 
bears northwest to the western end of lake Athabaska and passes through the 
basins occupied by Great Slave and Great Bear lakes, reaching the Arctic ocean 
east of the Mackenzie River delta. In detail, the surface features of the Canadian 
Shield are irregular; but, viewed broadly, it has the conformation of a great plain, 
depressed toward the centre and in the north and slightly elevated along the eastern 
and southern borders, where it presents a rather steep outward slope. The general 
elevation in the eastern portion is under 2,000 feet, and over the larger part of the 
plain is about 1,000 feet. The highest portion is along the northeastern margin, 
where it presents a steep face to the sea, rising to a maximum altitude of about 
6,000 feet. 

Appalachian Region.—The continuation of the Green mountains of Vermont 
into Canada may be traced in the Notre Dame mountains, which approach the 
St. Lawrence below Quebec and, continuing with more easterly trend, form the 
highland of the Gaspé peninsula. Over a large part of the region, these hills hardly 
attain the dignity of mountains, but peaks rising 3,500 feet above the nearby coast 
are found in the Gaspé peninsula. The continuation of the White mountains of 
New Hampshire is found in the highlands of Maine and New Brunswick, the contin- 
uity being shown quite plainly by the rock-folding and cther evidences of the 
great earth movements which caused the topography. An additional ridge appar- 
ently forms the present province of Nova Scotia, and although the highlands of 
that province in few places rise to elevations greater than 1,500 feet, the rock struc- 
ture indicates that it was a mountainous country at no very remote geological period. 

St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The southern interior of the continent consists 
of a plain of low relief, bordered on the east by the Appalachian mountains, on 
the west by the Cordilleran mountain systems, and on the north by the Laurentian 
plateau. This plain, in its Canadian portion, is known as the St. Lawrence low- 
lands, and extends from a short distance below Quebec city to lake Huron, with a 
length of 600 miles and an area of 35,000 square miles. To the northeast it becomes 
reduced in width, and in the vicinity of Quebec is represented by a narrow plateau 
or shelf, on each side of the St. Lawrence river. The triangular area beyond, in 
which is the island of Anticosti, is structurally related to the central lowlands. 
The St. Lawrence lowlands may be divided into three sections:—(1) the St. Lawrence 
river plain, separated from (2) the Eastern Ontario basin, by a point of crystalline 
rocks, and (3) the Ontario peninsula, a slightly more elevated plain whose eastern 
border is a steep escarpment, the eastern outcrop of a heavy limestone bed which 
underlies the western peninsula. 

Great Plains.—A great area, including many diverse features, lies to the east 
of the Cordilleras. The portion that is included under the term Great Plains 
extends from the southwestern edge of the ancient surface, forming the Canadian 
Shield, to the eastern edge of the mountainous region of the Cordilleras. In the 
belt traversed by the railway lines a three-fold division into prairie steppes, rising 
one above the other, is clearly recognizable, though the divisions are not distinguish- 
able in the region farther ncrth to which the term prairie is not applicable. For the 
purpose of description, these three divisions are adopted, and a fourth is added for 
the broken hilly country of the foot-hills. The first or eastern division comprises 
the plain lying between the Canadian Shield and the plateau formed of Cretaceous 
sediments; the second extends from the edge of this plateau westward to the erosion 
remnants of former Tertiary deposits; and the third stretches from this line west- 
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CANADIAN MOUNTAIN PEAKS 9 


ward to the foot-hills. North of the prairie country these distinctions are less 
noticeable, and divisions two and three become merged into one. 

Cordilleran Region.—The western part of the American continent is more 
or less mountainous. The Andean chain, which extends throughout the length 
of South America and broadens out in the United States and in Canada, has an 
average width of over 500 miles. This region, covering about 600,000 square 
miles in Canada, is the most elevated in the Dominion, many of the summits reach- 
ing heights of 10,000 feet, with occasional peaks over 13,000 feet above sea-level. 
The mountanous tract forming the Cordilleras can be divided broadly into three 
parallel bands; a series of plateaus and mountains, comprised in the Columbia, 
Interior, Cassiar and Yukon systems, forming the central part, referred to as the 
Central Belt; another series of parallel ridges east of the central plateaus, formed 
of fault rocks and folds and including the Rocky and Arctic systems, known as the 
Eastern Belt; and a third division between the plateau country and the Pacific, 
composed of the Pacific and Insular systems, called the Western Belt. 

Following is a list of the principal named Canadian Cordilleran peaks exceeding 
11,000 feet in elevation: 


Names. Elevation. N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
¢ ie ° ’ ° ‘ 
Alberta— 
oa SCR RAR as Seeger oe are eae eee 11,874 Be, 14 117 36 | Rocky Mts. 
PASTORAL Att. cel M cts Abt Saison 11,214 51 59 117 12 s 
Erhirighit hs Geeta oo tee, Pen aeeg ae Gale 11,870 50 56 115 42 : 
“AE EC Savy CoRR 2 i ac ata ete i at a 11,452 52 07 117 11 se 
@Woloman. Sy eras Souk asses Seles 11,000 52 06 116 55 ts 
| Ora) a eal ay Se a ee eee ee 12,294 52 09 117 27 ut 
WM OITALOPII Ae wines peieotyeien deco eo oe 11,235 51 18 116 15 x 
TREES Gi Sn pam may Sy Oe Nee Ao 11,060 52 19 117 00 — 
OLDOR TMC E ace hock Coens ree 11,902 51 48 116 56 ss 
in Vaube tarde + Hem ieee c Peles thle mani 11,026 52 33 117 54 bi 
PEOCLOD Rett orate anaes Sociales aecocetosores3 11,135 51 34 116 15 se 
ITUNGAD COMA en ner en leks fa bow oek 11,457 51 20 116 17 “ 
VOLTOl = Sea eee eo. Ft. 11,316 50 32 115 12 cs 
ee CLW ATO ence eee ad annie oat Ter 11,400 52 10 117 30 of 
Batchonerstethe dere co tes ets oie 11,500 52 13 117 19 He 
11,495 51 58 117 06 a 
11,230 51 22 116 17 se 
11,150 50 52 115 39 
11,174 50 43 115 20 ES 
11,340 52 11 117 19 es 
11,320 52 15 117 29 3 
chi 51 21 116 15 ae 
11, 67. “ 
12,085 52 13 117 12 
11,365 51 23 116 18 sé 
11,000 51 58 116 45 Ge 
11,170 52 18 117 2 aS 
11,000 54 00 120 15 Rocky Mts. 
TEA! CONSE Oe ae eee 11,507 | 52 03 AG Zac 20 : 
ISRIONO CA ee tercce ert nee erermre oer: 12,001 ~ = = = re 
GROW Ee . cos hid Soa Saaeees we se nia’ 11,000 53 26 119 26 : 
LDS Fe) ot a Se ae 4 11,076 50 28 116 25 Selkirk Mts. 
aE OM LOT e:..om tiem aimels aetna cls binoiocls 15,300 58 54 137 3 St. Elias Mts. 
PASTA END Ss clits, sc ACR Scant aaa iste: 11,342 50 29 116 27 | Selkirk Mts. 
OUST ne ee Me eS ie eis oan na 11,676 51 12 116 24] Rocky Mts. 
PERO eh Sips s3s6FE08 <5 sgh 11,113 Bi 09 117 25 | Selkirk Mts. 
CHIVES yay UE ee ee ee ee ee 11,051 51 22 116 18 
PINODOMEAN oe PIGS As gelpite sociale eas 11,217 50 24 116 32 | Rocky Mts. 
Ee Se 11,226 50 36 115 24 ‘ 
TAOS OULU natin ssa See at Fe fees te 11,240 53 05 119 07 7 
OUND MSE foros ad Hidis le aalea nave’ 12,972 53 07 119 08 ; 
OEE ON ee ee ee 12,860 58 59 137 30 St. Elias Mts. 
OMIT WT Sanne me eisai dace Bais 11,013 51 09 117 24 | Selkirk Mts. 
Din WES ci Elo en ar 11,000 54 00 120 15| Rocky Mts. 
ROUSAIMOUC etka h cose. cac renee co 11,590 51 39 117 52| Selkirk Mts. 
PU OMEICNOL AGG ss ses ca adasssmaceav cae 11,169 51 11 116 20 Rocky Mts. 
CUSED COUT y | geiineg ey ge aae  e 11,101 53 08 119 16 


1 These peaks are on the interprovincial boundary between Alberta and British Columbia 
2These peaks are on the boundary between British Columbia and Alaska. 
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Names. Elevation. N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
{t. ° ’ ° ’ 
Yukon!— 
Alverstones. seen Laer erste 14,490 60 21 139 02 =|St. Elias Mts. 
AlioUstann neem ee tee ete nea tet S 14,070 60 18 140 28 fs 
Pains Wh Nour oer can: 11,375 60 19 140 31 iB 
Badhaimmereet are nrc seas 12,625 60 38 139 47 § 
COOL Re Spree ais caret Sai shevsiages 13, 754 60 10 139 59 a 
(ORION Re prePecem einer the We ne diekicierslors sce 13, 250 - - - - a 
Rb bar disnacstaemetas etek eee 14,950 61 16 140 53 £6 
VORNNOLLOM RM scactnc one Seether oe ovo coca 11,700 60 20 140 43 cs 
ERE ORS ec Meee ns eee aint Mare eateries 17,130 60 35 140 39 se 
GOR ANA ATE Re hon ce Gaucrseh eo eee tee 19, 850 60 35 140 Ph <S 
CAT eM MOEE arte eer anick a aeroee eed 17,147 61 01 140 28 ce 
NESlas ping pees ares teeta laa cramer 12,150 60 19 140 34 se 
NECA Tr Ginin joke erteles tutions osiosinee sess 14,400 60 36 140 13 ss 
ING wEOR Sse ch corer eine anole 13,811 60 19 140 52 Or 
SEs ase cnits Sec ias wethcbrciel orien dete 18,008 60 18 140 57 o 
Steclet wees Pant acrse rasta teres 16,644 61 06 140 19 si 
Strickland tease eees no eee cree 13,818 61 14 140 45 fe 
WiANCOUVOT ot, apse cars tie wa iciannarets oferatte 15, 696 60 21 139 42 < 
Wiilalhe cote Sis 2 cs a ake eee eran 14,498 61 00 140 00 “ 
Wood 377.5 unemeho hora ah aa 15, 885 61 14 140 31 ss 


1 These peaks are on or near the Yukon-Alaska boundary. 

' Nors.—The highest mountain east of the Rockies, with the exception of the Torngats in Labrador, 
peaks of which exceed 6,000 feet, is Tabletop mountain ‘(recently re-named Mount Jacques Cartier by the . 
Geographic Board of Canada) in lat. 48° 59’, long. 65° 56’, Gaspé district, Quebec, the summit of which 


is 4,350 feet above sea level. x 
2.—Rivers and Lakes. 


General.—The waterways of Canada constitute not only one of its most 
remarkable geographic features but one of the most vital elements of its national 
existence. The water area of 142,923 square miles is unusually large, constituting 
almost 4 p.c. of the total area of the country, whereas the water area of the United 
States forms but slightly more than 14p.c. of its area. The Great Lakes, with 
the St. Lawrence river, form the most impcrtant system of waterways on the conti- 
nent and one of the most notable fresh water transportation routes in the world. 
Their value in facilitating the cheap and speedy shipment of grain from the Prairie 
Provinces cannot be overestimated. These lakes never freeze over, but usually 
most of their harbours are closed by ice about the middle of December and remain 
frozen over until the end of March or the beginning of April. 

Drainage Basins.—The great drainage basins of Canada are the Atlantic 
(554,000 square miles), the Hudson bay (1,486,000 square miles), the Arctic (1,290,- 
000 square miles), the Pacific (887,300 square miles) and the gulf of Mexico (12,365 
square miles). Table 2 indicates the drainage areas of the more important rivers. 


2.—Drainage Basins of Canada. 


Norr.—Owing to overlapping, the totals of each drainage basin do not represent an addition of the 
drainage areas as given. Tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. The 
Gulf of Mexico basin is that part of the southern area of the Prairie Provinces drained by the Missouri and 

Mississippi rivers and their tributaries. 


Drainage Basins. ais Al Drainage Basins. Piha 

Atlantic Basin. sq. miles. Hudson Bay Basin. sq. miles. 
IBV SONS 555 svinic ad OOD OCR MORRO OC 29) 1LG0NeKoksoa kan nene . «cst toate riete crates 62,400 
Miramire bite sane bette « ac. chistes vee 5400) IN GQCorge placer Ste oc oscar eke aaa. ater. 20,000 
DUnUOLI ee eae eRettys: «oa athcrne Ss done ae 245500; |) SBior ss. ennai a eee oe ee taist tac 26,300 
Stilkawrences peorttin. ct edhtwee aniaaee 20025000! Hlasiiinn amas eee ae eet ieee 25,500 
SV GIOTANE ono ogion anmtnan ab gO Oe ee 353900. ||| ARupertrietecesok cite asinine kates rere 15,700 
St Wawriceeie Mec. .ceii eee 16% 200s Broadback=e schisms a tae eee 9,800 
Een ensue ete ses cielo n sta ae SAUL OM PS ore EN Saag ack aolbeeo dora cadhian dood 29, 800 
INTO] COMP ea ces ess endoh averse oe 9) :000)|| SMloose. 5. ah. Ave arsersiales ravers ete Seeeveie acces 42,100 
Ottaway, Meese dee «ie ABhen Set oe 56, 700 ZN Oph alo} hares ein icts Wns AAA dois = 5 « 11,300 
TEVONMO Sah obese cerctletolehersiscotas th 3,500 MISS INA Ltrs yA tees erase vaca eee 10,606 
Garineaion me tics cee otra 95.100: We Abani yankee carte corte taatee ee 59, 800 
~ Kenog amit an sertoarre cet cree en 20,700 
otal Poacccc ee 6545000 ll RAttta wails kab sasscte asm eerie a. 18, 700 
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2.—Drainage Basins of Canada—concluded. 


P P Area aoe : Area 
Drainage Basins. Teed Drainage Basins. Deamed 
Hudson Bay Basin—concluded. sq. miles. Pacific Basin—concluded. sq. miles, 
aN PE Seals ARs Ro BOR ag oem A LOOI BS GLIGINOM ea fan tesisatechs sac curs vie cis 'welsccee 20,300 
SLL GET ys Soe IE Ae a an ee OMNIS Etec: fetes nectar ccs eotee tL 7,400 
[ERIC By Cat ARCnet eee ee eee ae oO HOO The cmt aiels pun ot toe mea ops ayancan ove caxevcesrelorece 19,300 
INGHEE Ce ene care cotr cca naocen tae SUMO MMELASO? hic we oe. Sek ote heen. 91,700 
PRET NOD RS re rainy rata cis ncarearwtec es me oth 44,000 ENOMIPSONeNaatociann coer teem. eee 21,800 
“OTANI 7. 25a OR ed ey renee a ered 20, 600 INGGHAKO CRAs ost en hee 15,700 
LEA EEE IRE alk Sa aust tee suena diane lita eee 63,400 TACK ACEIE Sosa oho viel ten ae 5, 600 
INGRIBIDOME so ser reine tren mite ee whoa 52,600 (UUESITS) TERI 3 WB oe aC Cee SHEET EEE 4,500 
PASCAL eHOWAI, s sccceee ck tease oe neee 158, 800 ROTTILC OLIN pearl a eae ots Janae 7,500 
North Saskatchewan.............. WaPAN OM BC OMIM DIA tonsa. tateeleee nese s ite cicee cae 39,300 
South Saskatchewan.............. 65, 500 LEGXOS PSE IG Se en AACA Pan) Ge CCE ore 15,500 
ERNE 1p] DGC geen ae tart og adhe 8 I 18,300 UGH TETOGH lanobiane Soshe tar Sale aoe eee e 6,000 
GMa eee sae. ore eres 11,100 ECOLLLON 322 aot nn fe hoe wee ee Cote 3,160 
Chi verene Meee me ne 8,900 MON CCl OTeMIO Nrate oe oe cctt haces 1,190 
EP OTPEEAVETIICS a ane een ae Meare 115,500 —_—_—_—_ 
IRCVES Tin Metta EG SITE SIPS aI 32,700 Rotaleas esata ssc en 387,300 
UELIT BEES -7 5 cits ate ee ae i 58, 500 
TY 1) MR eS ei a a 1,486,000 Arctic Basin. 
(SSO) SEs 25 oa ete ee een ae ae A 47,500 
Pacific Basin. CG ODDELIMING ESS matteo duehee tas hits eee 29,100 
NING CTIA IG 4 ote ee hk De lcci BL foo eae 682,000 
PURO MER Rs RM ce ote crters st stem, sheseirae 145, 800 LGC RRS ego Racername Os 100, 700 
ROTEUPINO eee eat <. T.neen seek 24,600 TREN G8 op oe AA a SR, 25,700 
te War teicosc ss ks acts sds lors aapita ne ater 21,900 LENCG) Cy ee Se Soh GR as BOC Ge 117,100 
21,300 PANSY StS KAD she metre eettate whe nee 58, 960 
35, 100 qos Se 
15,000 otal race Leek Ce 1,290,000 
11,200 
7, 600 Gulf of Mexico Basim.............. 12,365 


St. Lawrence River System.—Most important of the lakes and rivers of 
Canada is the chain of the Great Lakes with their connecting rivers, the St. Law- 
rence river and its tributaries. This chain is called the St. Lawrence River system. 
The Great Lakes, separating the province of Ontario from the United States and 
connected by a series of canals with the St. Lawrence river, allow vessels drawing 
not over 14 feet of water to proceed from the Atlantic ocean to the interior of the 
Dominion as far as Fort William and Port Arthur, twin cities situated on lake 
Supericr, practically half way across the continent. 


Other River Systems.—Apart from the St. Lawrence, the great waterway 
of the eastern half of the Dominion, other systems also merit some attention. The 
Saskatchewan river, for example, flowing eastward from the Rocky mountains to 
lake Winnipeg and thence northward by the Nelson river into Hudson bay, drains 
a great part of the plains of the western provinces. In the north, the Mackenzie 
river, with its tributaries the Slave, Liard, Athabaska and Peace rivers, follows 
the northerly slope of the Great Plain and empties into the Arctic ocean, its waters 
having traversed in all a distance of 2,525 miles. The Yukon river also, drain- 
ing a great part of the Yuken territcry, flows northward through Alaska into the 
Behring sea after a course of 1,765 miles. The Fraser, Columbia, Skeena and 
Stikine rivers flow into the Pacific ocean after draining the western slopes of the 
mountains of British Columbia. Table 3 gives the lengths of the principal rivers 
with their tributaries, classified according to the course taken by their waters. 
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3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries in Canada. 


Norr.—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. 
Thus the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other 
rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 


Names. Miles. Names. Miles. 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean. Flowing into Hudson Seat imga Ke 
Hamilton (to head of Ashuanipi).......... So, We Attawapis kate. cc... site ni ase een eee 465 
Nata Shilowa sateen eine: tara aolee a crt fase 220 || Albany (to head of Cat river)............. 610 
TONING Hea en cE meee Martane arclamiccar-cc toa ae 270 || Moose (to head of Mattagami)............. 840 
INN OISIC Ree ar. ey ramet cietaiaeea cen 210 MG LUA CA IIIA... opecmberieiciiccrerem tether crates 275 
StetmVarguerivere tcete wera cewaheancdce atin 130 seb: ee Jkt as ee eee 340 
SoU d ROMA Ree aan een eee a cree = 390 IMRSSINg biel 2e0..t. iste cite icles 265 
iMinsanichinkes ne ccke sercse fate te onions 1oballshlarricannwaee cl oes one cet e site merneae 250 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis)........ 1,900 || Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi)......... 400 
I EN TT aie yor Reena Re Maen ee eee, Sas 310 WVASWANIDIS. | oes ccometocr arti eit omnes 190 
Oitbarde Meee tok rent Meee eee DOU O SEL IDEDb erdenk s eremmt cere ears ae eee 380 
JECT sothCon ts cky- Belo MCR ADA UR GO CDIEHTE. ora Ge JAQUES COIN ee ents hetero a eee 375 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonka)........ AOS AH BES os rants .ite-cke mecha te tite Cle meretos eee 520 
PETIDOUKE sie ee ts ee eee a 990 lRCheat Wihale: seme: se ayn! eveuuaten tag t 365 
MIS taSsini Ate teces smear ea eaetee LSbyil lien fame so rs See ee arnt SNe ree ie 295 
ASiwapmichtian vende ce. conic one 165 || Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)........ 535 
(Whaudibr eee ea iia cwsbiennoie 120 Kaniapiskatl: ta ciccmees oer ue een 445 
S be Ma UICC. trae areas). crete lore three BOB Ws George Ae kee ie wines one w aden ana are aemne 365 
IME CA WAM) neuer oh eric rrr ecient me meee 100 
DUMMnAN CIA.vc tote at Scene mentee, Menor 165 Flowing into the Pacific Ocean. 
HICHOMCUS A. ae sca toe ere calor ions oe 210 
OUba walt. tia in: saree eat ns oaoan ae ooeee 685 iCohim'b ia ((Gotal)sa-o- sciatic ten cient eee ae 1,150 
EN OLUH Beat wctecharcemret teins aera Cee Onie@olumipia (in Canada ince ee eee 465 
HROURE) i keoneon tn ean ee Tete ee 115 KOOTENAY nw. Dae aoe > Sale se ee nee 400: 
IN orth: Nation ddcsacsocatcs- Seen ames GO NSE rasethe fdisk tre cca as way Stee hem eee ame 695. 
lB aden marintecde Hae en eeten amare 205 Thompson (to head of North Thompson) 270 
Gatineau sti5 2.5 scot 240 North Dhom psoniges.. ic denen eieioe 185 
Coulonge’. Aceie ato Fee oe 135 SougheDMOmpsons. cca. see heen eee 120 
Dum oimnetsey ence cack eee eee 80 Chilcotin iets. ote he boson Soe 145 
South Nations ca.8 sacs eee 90 Bla elk water cuses cok tien oacls oer 140 
IMESSTSSINDI). cat ets cee eee ee 105 INechakorw.. a aneies syarr onto serene ee 255 
Madawaska nn tir tcc sexes ee ees 130 Stuarts tease dese teite oe tle ele 220 
Petawa warns ions ace pee OR UP OLeUpine s.ctee ener vba chi abrteeiienne 525 
MOIPaS Poca genes Aer at Re ee GOi SKeenaswie co. eeiccot actin cee eee 335 
Mpents hee hi Uh ase beds cco eee FEXON BENE: Fo i omign Setanta Since Amero erncics Ampito car 205 
(GTANG Saeed ese rte anincis Lee ae ee EOD ERS at ial Wel Gini one peaionoioeis OSG Aare mior 335 
EDDA OSs he Ny Noro eee ee ee LEB: MATS ORM A a bie ateerd oc Rett. ten Tents. eee 260 
French (to head of Sturecon)csesoeenee 180 || Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)........ 1,765 
SUULOCON Ente o ce oe Peeacoca mectmeeee 110 || Yukon (Int. boundary to head of Nisutlin) 655 
Spanish septlsio asl haietes eaves eesti Mtoe etes 153 Stewarticqacssca eterna canckieae ager 320 
Missiasagicw nests cen yao ere 140 Witenes Ghesasccce ae pecan ater e ates 185 
‘Thessalony sissteecsnc re epee ee nee e 40 Belly s dens eialors.« civietsteiletemiane els serene 330 
Nipigon (to head of Ombabika)......... 13u Meemillan tonne dence me anaetone 200 
OWES TE acartect cele oe eI eee 338 
Flowing into Hudson Bay. 
Flowing into the Arctic Ocean. 
ELEVOS aaah «c/a See EO 300 
N leon (to lake Winnipeg)........... 390) PANGOS ONS aeccras.<istjeerefetare aera ebteteisl-in}= mre 465 
Nelson (to head of Bow).......... 1, 6v0 ae Metin ania Coat tie estos ole 275 
Red (to head of lake Traverse)..... 4 SEB: NARA. eso 1 stare tesate nial tioarers alae ereialalelois He 350 
Red (to head of Sheyenne).............. 545 Sone IN@aNnNI c.as cnet Care eee Oe 250 
Assiniboine. 0) hae tes aan Leer eenee oe ABO PStitOt RFs Fata setae nino eke moe ee etere a raciae 260- 
SOUTIS a Rn eta eae eee GSN bye es eRe ad, eer, aE cone ihe, Krein 200 
Ow ADPOME: sa een Ree nee 270 Mackonne (tovheadiof Binlay): 32s. eoke 2,525 
Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel).......... 475 COL. syetisie stake s Asoimas Meneame eR 365 
nglis hives ty.-2 sacoh te aa nian eek eee es 330 Aye FRE 7 3c eatgo lence eats on ee hart 230 
Saskatchewan (to head of Bow)......... 1,205 ILE Wo eerie Aston Goorin AHA ALA Sata 550 
North Saskatchewan.................- 760 Rorti Nelsons jase ce aetna ala sce: 260 
South Saskatchewan (to head of Bow) 865 Athabaskar.sccnccaeescssceeh <coneeete. 765 
Bows iesnat s Beas eee 315 Poem binary. oan oeee We a Re ee 210 
Be lllivcne oer cruise tase 180 Slavin ccusoere cried anc ear dbs tinoers 265 
RedDeor ccs Nhs 2.. nee eee 385 Peace (to head of Finlay)............... 1,065 
Churchill gaan enact tke pan ean 1,000 LIAL Rene oooh concn braaceoen ga0 SOb Rae 250 
Beaver weavcate nc reciascon eee 305 LALSDID nee e acetic e aoe ee eee 145 
IKAZOM. JeLGneet st. o SAL Are ee eee 455 Smoky. session peered toe sayents 245 
Dubswatas sons cect ek sherece aaepee eee 580 ToiGtlO SMOKY: cars sete apsantat cine s eeaeys 185 
Severn LG iced Ee Satie aes ee 490 NIGoppermine nurse se eare cle aoe abidas ee eee 525 
Wanls ive Matt ete steve ont ee QOSsIBBACKS paeccanc tose erste nian Ree 605 
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The Great Lakes.—Table 4 shows the length, breadth, area, elevation above 
sea-level and maximum depth of each of the Great Lakes. 


4.—Area, Elevation and Depth of the Great Lakes. 


Elevation 
Lakes. Length. Breadth. | Maximum Area. above 
depth. sea-level. 
miles. miles. feet. square feet. 
miles. 

RSLS GISTIR CER re AAG acs ans. sreascvererav.s. severe aaeys 383 160 1,180 31,810 602-29 
1 CENA eR ee ee 320 118 870 22,400 581-18 
BRON ae ct arte aoc ais pyouniviate ata sate ernne he 247 101 750 23,010 581-13 
Joe i CES Sipe Ot ree ai ae mete INE 26 24 23 460 575-62 
IB eae on ete ohs clk bro o,c.s. cha « aletove eres @ oists 241 57 210 9,940 572-52 
ONT OMe ore Soe aires dese c cei 180 53 738 7,540 246-17 


Lake Superior, with its area of 31,810 square miles, is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. As the international boundary between Canada and the United 
States passes through the centre of lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, St. Clair and Ontario, 
only a part of the areas of these lakes given in.the above statement is Canadian. 
The whole of lake Michigan is within United States territory. From the western 
end of lake Superior to the mouth of the St. Lawrence there is, with the aid of the 
canal system, a continuous navigable waterway. The total length of the St. Law- 
rence river from the head of the St. Louis river to Pointe-des-Monts, at the entrance 
of the gulf of St. Lawrence, is 1,900 miles. The tributaries of the St. Lawrence, 
several of which have themselves important tributaries, include the Ottawa river, 
685 miles long, the St. Maurice river, 325 miles long, and the Saguenay (to head of 
Peribonka), 405 miles long. 


Other Inland Waters.—In addition to the Great Lakes there are large bodies 
of inland water in other parts of Canada. Of these only the following principal 
lakes, with their respective areas, need be mentioned:—in Quebec, Jake Mistassini 
(975 square miles); in Ontario, lake Nipigon (1,730 square miles); in Manitoba, 
lake Winnipeg (9,459 square miles), lake Winnipegosis (2,086 square miles) and 
lake Manitoba (1,817 square miles); in Saskatchewan, Reindeer lake (2,436 square 
miles); in Alberta, lake Athabaska (2,842 square miles). All these are within the 
boundaries of the provinces as at present constituted and are exclusive of lakes 
situated in the Northwest Territories, the largest of which are Great Bear lake 
(11,821 square miles) and Great Slave lake (10,719 square miles) in the district of 
Mackenzie. 


Table 5 gives a list of the principal lakes of Canada by provinces, with the 
area of each in square miles. The table corresponds with the delimitation of the 
provinces as altered by the Boundary Extension Acts, 1912 (2 Geo. V, cc. 32, 40 
and 45). 
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5.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces. 

Names of Lakes. Areas. Names of Lakes. Areas. 
square square 
miles. miles. 

Nova Scotia..... Ontario— 
Brag GOT. oe sssetesetrecore fale siece s eroreiate eee 230 Abitibi, portion in Ontario.............. 331 
MittleBrasidiOrarcc. cece see aweee een 130 Baleara ds. ciseetes come eat ae cia nies 17 
el) Buckhorn. ol ayics sie tessneneh dlsoeeeae renee sees 14 
Ot abies. caret corer cere ageree eteees 360 Couchiching | o5ccneen. ce dene teenie 19 
|B Yor eet SESS O HMAC OI I aTIOG 6 Siecmes oe 61 
gO td Ce Sree Irina RRC ew cistea on 128 
New Brunswick— Erie, portion in Ontariov-e men eeeteeae 5,019 
(GRAND sacs sears e 4 siaic catetarecieteeet 74 George, portion in Ontario... ...sce- eee 11 
Huron, including Georgian bay, portion 
ix OutanlO. Cech cee , ool 
Quebec— La Croix, portion in Ontario............. 23 
Abitibi, portion in Quebec............... 25 HUAVISMOWNOUE she moet cae 98 
EAbaniel, 43.0 atastier ache ae eae 206 MG ODG Se chan sent acrenie meron elei ayer io aes eal 75 
Apis Ki gains bette terres ieler tear teen 392 Manitou, Manitoulin island.............. 38 
IAS WUAMADL. «sasha echetateloie ototante eestor 319 Mille: Lacs “bac: destsncc.ccssetencae ears 104 
a. Walicort:) eee eM ASE Ccarer acess ccs Sol Migdieeiee ccs seein Pn se Gos 13 
A Yl On: ihc Soa ob dee 24e Ree Oe ee Re 8 MUS KOLB: Fic 36% icteley ovssrore0 rel ore RR 54 
Bas katong .ccatisainisenoetcnaeiel emer We Namakan, portion in Ontario............ 19 
Burnt.) paceac he eae ee 56 UNI PIGOM cece ae selene wield wi olek opoerotarei tere 1, 730 
Champlain, portion in Quebec........... 3 INTDISS ING Phere ties erecta 330 
C@hibouvamais. ao) cena eee eee 138 Ontario, portion in Ontario.............. Bath 
Clear waters snc sket os i paciet Meenereerree 478 Pana Ghee tea oars eee one vai oec ae ea 35 
TE VOMS Wade cece-ere-w terrae Ge eee 231 BIS OOM pee hak eh Aas oes ote ane ere 15 
59 Rainy, portion in Ontario.. eae 260 
125 f E01: eee AES Wrote co ce eicroto ct 27 
57 St. Clair, portion in Ontario............. 257 
245 St. Francis, river St. Lawrence, part..... 24 
Indian House....tctos. asbestos SOG ies Stialosepbe eeu. pice nc noe ee ee 245 
UGboraahavicabearichagqers seo caanaconcw uc 87 Saganaga, portion in Ontario............. 21 
Kaka bonea2cd. tiga cman tence ete 65 RSGUERGLYZS otis xj greta vara Ava raane co ooniavers vein cee 245 
Kania piskall ao. asntac cisterns 441 CYA WON RES CRAM rte SORE Sa Ser et Ae aS ope 392 
TRAP AWAD. oii. cies aaa c's bronale aaa ee ee aimee 117 SIMCOE: Set fw. Saatehoan Wine Sele oe see nee 204 
Lower Seal yn. ..sscte <2 cae eee peer 220 PCUPO Rs te ae tic. cates severe aaate aerate 39 
Matapédias: sot: s:.aesmwantnee teers 16 SUGiy Acc cae Gono ee a eee 19 
Manuan ccc ob cds cs eerie cee eee eee 113 Sturgeon, English river.................. 106 
Mattaraml:,.cco<vsi sale orien creed mimemecre 87 Sturgeon, Victoria county............... 18 
Mée antic Ai, J sce seieciertn Seeeee eae 14 Superior, portion in Ontario.............. 11,178 
Melville: os a5 care ciste oestrone ee eee 1,298 Minbontetid: boo eed Seren Aee tronic obi oeson a 90 
Memphremagog, part in Quebec......... 28 Mimiskamine? pantaswsen eee eae 52 
Menihek 112 Trout, English river 134 
Mentone 235 Trout, Severn river. . 233 
Mishikamau 612 Womapitels eater sd. oho tet eee oe 45 
Mishikamats 122 Woods, lake of the, part in Ontario...... 1,325 
Mistassiri 975 
INemiIskaWie cus. «cnc shai cee aero Meee 56 otal oui cncacan angen anita eee 41,173 
INaehikum site soc Sere ener ee eee 208 
INCOM TIMES yoaye dese cine soa aan tre erence 9 || Manitoba— 
Obatocameanks. wy caste nee ene oe 56 TAGS TIVO Bie, sai /e aca ouate se jovraoihe baa weer OES 90 
Olga) Sees tones nciivievactonse treeereertetre 50 Cedar en ove S nana temtiatden tema 285 
@ssokmanuansceeee tess eee eine 131 141 
IPApINCAl Sch wase eens canon eee eee uy 200 
Patamisk...tss fescis saat uke ee 44 64 
TPAWUNC: trie. siti trelediniseienisislieeoe ene eee TA7 39 
Retitsikapaulec orci ice ee sere 94 625 
PUPMAWKAN: |. cnewesircaweladen cen meee eee 100 319 
IPlStinl. eee et cniotee neta eee 138 392 
Quinze, Lac des... 46 551 
IRICHMONG Veer. einssisisias eek eee eee 269 69 
St. Francis, Beauce county.............. 13 Kiskittogisum tests: vee ee oe 122 
St. Francis, river St. Lawrence, part..... 59 Manitoba's, a. j- cis sis vatencoale cisabele « Gynamiaegeatns 1,817 
Std Oli ete ecc ances sas teeee Leen 350 IMMOGSO sco sens sacle cieea. si cce stone i guerre are 552 
St LOMIS a se ene te ionieae ch eee ae 56 Namow=s part, ssa canon catacaeeiien tien ae 12 
Bits Peter cee cricsalas seul detpaseer rere 130 INOrthyind ian ie oe 8, teic-<ute ab reicietorersietcsteroete 184 
ISLINGhabA roncmbSpMboOpAb Sb BOSdeondecoo oon 106 Nueltinupartittc.: eco om ioe eet eet 76 
PSION set seiccisc view sion nis ea eine eran 12 DPIGVOLeON ac casas we steine sever se eiteete em eae 224 
sims kamine; parts. hea cone een ee 65 FROG eee ee kin, Rae cn eee eee 86 
MMGRDTS COUD LAE chs canasn avec ia. sharon eee 29 Red Deer, west of lake Winnipegosis..... 86 
pare veone Mil Oca skscas tcieiereyyoeen cree 23 Reindeer arb ens cesses we sec oe ae veel 134 
EL WOUMOURTEING naar comeicne oe ieee eee 63 Sei Martine ek Je STI Se 125 
WpperiSeal eerey is i.. dae teers eee 270 Beguine tr .: wiekajces aed berae aie ate care 58 
WaKOnUChi Se mat-omacihetis sissies ete Ad Shoaleta. coments sation sap ae ile cnsreeecerieiere 102 
WAS WANIDI tects setettare carwano. os eee 100 Souvotindiany<g wits. octets aneeree 1,531 
Wihitotishternmentace nostcees ccc hice cee 19 SW irerccnultiseete croton ote leita saa enero 84 
——————nt| TOCATALS  PATb.. «caro scicsamensi csanirceinets 156 
otal er tir do ccs tire's caste 10,830 Waterhennigsvscs.uic tees ee tee 83 
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5.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces—concluded. 

Names of Lakes. Areas. Names of Lakes. Areas. 
square square 
miles, miles. 

Manitoba—concluded. British Columbia—concluded. 
DUES BSISEEN Ds Aa ae Se if ofeioin om teiatets\irw Sava Neva 83 UA WETTATT OW sel ficavs aie aac8 loci aiseinccenareis 64 
‘ESTAR 7 RARER ARIS Ans Rat too STE 9,459 ORANA gine ceserdadncitent ta cea cote 135 
WE ANNINOOOR IS hit ce oo tick dat Sarat aektor es 2,086 Rieralcanahihess cial ine BOM. ark oie 98 
Woods, lake of the, part..............06+ 60 Quesnel a te cetaeir Nose eee eee 147 
See ON SUS WIAD» wistnsrevahs cieimisic wiclp ov sis.coie S.csdes erevere 124 
LCN | CA dees Sin Snes i een 19,895 PUT Canmiretser ater, trates Seelam el elu eeu 220 
UAC LA rans nah occa aeons 135 
Saskatchewan— PAPI DAI: well eeths eros fon ewe een 1 
BATES EK cst eiietecel aise leta a haere Rialantel nahed a 111 sBoslins war byrcktes vis cihercs tae eee Te ees 123 
BULLAE, DALG ce esis sere melats.cdcvestor ois 1,801 HU DCLEAT TOW cs hectare ste 8 soreeciuar er 99 
THO an. Sota eee ns ce eae 281 
(Gt es ene SoRBe COME Cee reine 150 (LUTE Rene Ae.8 Aer ne, Fin EIA 5 “Pie 2,439 
RENEE OYE Og ae = a Oe 66 
Gree Sree aa iscs oe at Satis Ze 406 || Northwest Territories— 
: Cumberiand PRN oe oo Sar ec ase ook 166 BSONO CIN: sratare cei tei sl cose aieneiavs- chal ein creme 514 
Be RTS os ce. ote wee cee eee eee 242 ENV IDA OTE Maye eet efersitis oleh tae ha cu dees RAS 612 
lle. TRO TOS SEE he sihiy ay asnacgcherel pes era aioe 187 BS Orimeta  B ehiteais Rectae an And ctswess Scio 1,029 
UPCUST TOPOS icone Ae array he aR 131 @lingon= COIS cere. car een ese een 674 
SEY SUNN GATT sarees 7. cictale's » aisjaielele ae clo vstorcace 98 NOM WAGE cis Seieiac rcs siti nteee wean chalet 1, 654 
AGS UL ET Li kc aise. Uahieenrat oles 70 REPEAT We Put. 2 Ne, a SIRs. SLU eee Sats 122 
MEDITOUL eee tec cae has ine eciniles 3 67 Garey Mee eee errs cin ata ett coasts tee ake 980 
MPOUOR Se ere She es cee a eee 138 Gras EAC Obamas aa oeae casio ed stohecdee 674 
BNI Oys DAL bere caress. 4.6 wiailetn wis! calesthismtecrais 54 FEROM LMC Ly Yete wie ic disvereccs canesvaseie) aoe hes 11,821 
LGR PONLGC LA e cera ee na esate tees 383 GICAL OLAV Onesie ca selstewicincarsodian oaieee 10,719 
MEL of tage Aas cis mete mictizeine arse ete 163 MERGER LEDGES Paves Sane ay sh sevsie-+ 3 sergio ER 368 
Red Deer, on Red Deer river........... 86 IM otiall Bere: mel sicis e15:c.:0 00,005 sere arenes 318 
Reindeer, part ok Mia abigcto lala sic ertnats scale eh 2,302 PE OUIS Ogee rote Satta ata ok orayeieid ave Sic ean, Batre 490 
ono ite La 7 at eters citisine-c< elon ee 343 Wear tre sae Laetcr sive csncncs ere tee 1,225 
INGER GON Gs eae aie oe aie hives oh ines 97 IN VON ah ana ag GRC IgG REE an See 980 
Reateia Keane corres aise coe na ae dole ce nee 70 ING IIN DAT bocca on corres ances mele be 230 
WOES TONG ate elec sac ceviche alt aes unee 906 IN ICSE Gl sate come OUR en On seomeetre ote 343 
Meu etrac hate siete traikc «e.acstiseaauascomacees 33 
ROC AL Geter ws pa hoc tiek 8,318 SSCL Care weenarars, ste als + coeecrie siete 123 
SED OARILOS Se rh wletveieiais s syerewiee sew ele sfornae es 184 
Alberta— POGA bare PAT Uncen eosatinclcaaioaseaoee 52 
Athabaska, part 1,041 BV Aer thir Oley terete oe le ak tapevetaaiero eves Ts iat 858 
SRV OE tite Nao ne erat oie ccciel 4 89 
Biche, Lac la 125 Motaless voctivas sates e ios ake oeeh 34,301 
Bafalo.n..........5 se 55 
Claires 4%. 404 || Yukon— 
Lesser Slave 480 Aishihik 107 
Pakowki 72 Atlin, part 12 
LURE AICS Te A Ae ooh at te te on Re A Rar co 94 Kluane 184 
Kusawa 56 
20 7 Wetec i eal fee All tor in RE REN 2,360 Laberge 87 
VE asa ering ok torsion aichoinieisin-eieete ere sneer 32 
British Columbia— EDAOISE DAT Tooth icc hel aidiee s/siece ciere-3 eaters 48 
ENG EATS Eo NO ope On one aA OP a ee 52 Meslineparte ies teases + bisa dsses loeb 123 
PRELITE: AL Lote te ie reins © tcl escre ci Aecace slareverorsis 331 
BEMIS ENTS PS etal Pave Ra a chara favors ile veeravace clave 306 MOtal esccede dares eee nae en 649 
EID Gee eee Noe a mirvte also o.ceisdadiaien 172 
RATE OM Re «ny cote aunts eptbtedkdialn a bins airs 122 
SEMSUETI Yo ars agile. ate. the!) 4, sds 5,’ surest .ee7oroKs 220 COMTI Ti FWA ane oH ACOs Sennnoeen 120,399 


3.— Islands. 


The islands of Canada are among its most important geographic features. 
They include the numerous unsurveyed and little-known areas of the Arctic regions, 
the fringe of both large and small islands off the Pacific coast, those of the Maritime 
provinces and Quebec, both in the Atlantic ocean and the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
together with the islands of the Great Lakes and other inland waters. Of the 
Arctic islands, but little can be said. They are known to be of vast extent, Baffin, 
Victoria and Ellesmere, the three largest, being approximately 211,000, 74,000 and 
76,600 square miles in area respectively, but Banks, North Devon, Southampton, 
North Somerset, Prince of Wales, Melville and Axel Heiberg are also of considerable 
size. Their economic possibilities, beyond scattered deposits of coal and other 
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minerals, have not been established. The Pacific coast islands, with the exception 
of Vancouver island and the Queen Charlotte group, are small and dot the western 
coast of British Columbia from Dixon entrance to the southern boundary of the 
province. Vancouver island is 285 miles long and from 40 to 80 miles broad, cover- 
ing an area of about 13,500 square miles, the mountain range which forms its back- 
bone rising again to form the Queen Charlotte islands farther north. These islands 
figure largely in the mining, lumbering and fishing industries of the west. 


On the eastern coast of the Dominion are the island province of Prince Edward 
Island, the island of Cape Breton (an integral part of Nova Scotia), Anticosti and 
the Magdalen group, included in the province of Quebec, and the islands of Grand 
Manan and Campobello, part of the province of New Brunswick, in the bay of 
Fundy. Prince Edward Island is 2,184 square miles in area, Cape Breton 3,120 
and Anticosti of about the same extent. Fishing activities in these eastern islands 
are important, while agriculture in Prince Edward Island and mining in Cape 
Breton are among the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 


Manitoulin island in lake Huron and the Thousand Island group in the St. 
Lawrence river, at its outlet from lake Ontario, are the more important islands of 
the inland waters. 


II.—GEOLOGY. 
1.—Geology of Canada.! 


The outstanding feature of Canadian geology is the vast area underlain by 
formations of Precambrian age. These occupy nearly the whole of Canada east 
of a line joining lake Winnipeg and Great Bear lake, with the exception of the 
Maritime Provinces, the extreme southern parts of Ontario and Quebec and a 
part of Ontario adjacent to the southern coast of Hudson Bay. The Precambrian 
rocks include the oldest known geological formations and are the foundation of 
a part of the North American continent that has existed as a land mass at intervals 
throughout all that portion of geological time that has been recorded in sedimentary 
formations exposed on the face of the earth. 


Another prominent feature is the wide extent of nearly flat-lying sedimentary 
formations of Palzeozoic, Mesozoic and Cenozoic age that almost wholly surround 
the Precambrian area. They form a mantle spread out on a sloping shelf of Pre- 
cambrian rocks and at one time probably extended over a great part of the Pre- 
cambrian area. In few places was there even fairly continuous sedimentation 
throughout the three great geological periods, and the succession of strata is in 
most places broken and incomplete. 


Approaching the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the flat-lying sedimentary series 
give way to great assemblages of folded sedimentary and volcanic rocks pierced 
by granitic bodies and forming the Appalachian system of mountains on the east 
and the great Cordillera on the west. In the folding, rocks of Precambrian age 
are again brought to the surface. In the extreme north an analogous mountain 
range stretches from Greenland westward into Ellesmere island. 


By Wyatt Malcolm, M.A., Geological Survey, Ottawa. 
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1.—Topography. 


The topography of Canada is the outward or surface expression of geological 
processes that have been in operation at the surface of the earth and at depth 
throughout geological time. It is the imprint made by the deposition of sediments, 
the folding of strata, the intrusion of igneous masses, the ejection of volcanic 
material, and the dissolving, eroding and transporting of rock matter by agencies 
acting at the surface. The slow rising and sinking of broad continental areas, 
the forming of great mountain ranges, and their gradual levelling, are all involved. 
The present land form is but a momentary expression of a continent that is under- 
going eternal change. 

The great area in eastern Canada underlain by rocks of Precambrian age is 
known as the Canadian (or Precambrian) Shield or the Laurentian plateau. It 
may be regarded as a subdued plateau or perhaps, more strictly speaking, a pene- 
planated surface that has been rejuvenated by Pleistocene glaciation and uplift. 
Its average elevation probably does not exceed 1,500 feet, and there are few areas 
except in the northeast that exceed 2,000 feet. In general the surface slopes gently 
to the surrounding plain and there are long stretches of the boundary in which 
there is no marked difference of elevation between the Precambrian Shield and the 
adjacent Paleozoic plain; there are other long stretches in which there is an abrupt 
rise of several hundred feet above the plain or the sea. The greatest known eleva- 
tions are in the eastern part of Baffin island and along the coast of northern Labrador. 
In Labrador there are four peaks in the Tcrngats said to have an elevation of 
6,000 feet. The Torngats are carved from the edge of an elevated tableland 
which is highest towards the Atlantic and sinks towards the west. The coast 
is one of the boldest and mest rugged of the world, with nearly vertical cliffs rising 
1,000 to 2,000 feet in height. Though the Canadian Shield is an area of low relief 
and has a remarkably even sky line, the surface is generally rugged, with successions 
of rocky hills, 100 to 200 feet high. Occasional exceptions occur in which there 
is a relief of several hundred feet, as in the hills on the north shores of lake Huron 
and lake Superior. The area is dotted with lakes, large and small, of irregular 
outline and with numerous islands. They are rock basins that spill their waters 
from one to another by short streams with rapids and falls. In an area of 250 
square miles in western Ontario that cannot be considered exceptional, aerial 
surveys have shown that there are 700 lakes. There are well-defined deep trenches 
like that occupied by lake Timiskaming, related to faulting or other structural 
features. The Saguenay river flows in a trench that descends to more than 800 
feet below sea level, and lake Superior, the largest body of fresh water on the 
face of the earth, fills a basin in the Canadian Shield that reaches about 400 feet 
below sea level. 

Extending south and west from the Canadian Shield, and limited on the east 
by the Appalachian mountain system and on the west by the western Cordillera 
of America, is the great North American plain. The northeastern part of this 
plain occupies southern Ontario south cf a line extending from Georgian bay to 
the east end of lake Ontario, that part of eastern Ontario lying between the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers, and part of Quebec lying adjacent to the St. 
Lawrence between Montreal and Quebec and extending in a very narrow belt down 
the river and including Anticosti island. The part of the plain west of the Canadian 
Shield is of wide extent, and stretches northward to the Arctic ocean between a 
line on the east approximately joining lake Winnipeg, lake Athabaska, Great Slave 
lake and Great Bear lake and the foothills of the Rocky mountains on the west. 
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Although these areas are but parts of one great plain and are disconnected 
in Canada only because the Canadian Shield happens to project across the Inter- 
national boundary in a narrow belt east of lake Ontario and in a wide zone between 
lake Huron and lake of the Woods, they will for convenience of treatment be 
considered separately. Those parts lying in the basin of the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes have been designated the St. Lawrence Lowlands, while the western 
area has been named the Interior Plains. 

The part of the St. Lawrence Lowlands lying in the eastern angle of Ontario 
and in Quebec south of Montreal, and extending down the St. Lawrence, is com- 
paratively flat and lies less than 500 feet above sea level. On the lower St. 
Lawrence it is greatly narrowed by the near approach of the Appalachian system 
to the Canadian Shield. The part lying adjacent to lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron 
is of less even surface, has its greatest elevation of over 1,700 feet south of Georgian 
bay, and slopes rather gently to the Great Lakes. A striking topographical feature 
is the Niagara escarpment. ‘This is an eastward-facing escarpment having a height 
of 250 to 300 feet and extending from Niagara peninsula northwest to Bruce 
peninsula. 

The Interior Plains region is in general a rolling country with broad undula- 
tions and a slope eastward and northward of a few feet per mile, descending from 
an elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 feet near the mountains on the west to less than 
1,000 feet at its eastern border. The elevation of the Canadian Pacific railway 
at Calgary is 3,439 feet and at Winnipeg 772 feet. The rolling character of the 
area is relieved by several flat-topped hills, erosion remnants rising hundreds of 
feet above the surrounding country, by flat areas that formed the beds of lakes 
of considerable extent, and by deeply incised river valleys. A striking feature 
is the broken escarpment of western Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan, marking 
the rise of 400 to 1,000 feet from the Manitoba lowland to the upland on the west. 

A lowland of considerable extent stretches for some distance into Ontario 
and Manitoba from the south shore of Hudson bay. The Arctic archipelago 
consists of large islands, many of which rise prominently from the sea as sloping 
table-lands, while others are comparatively low. 

The Appalachian and Acadian regions occupy peciealy all that part of 
Canada lying east of the St. Lawrence, with the exception of the lowland west 
of a line joining Quebec city and lake Champlain. The Appalachian region is 
a continuation northward into the province of Quebec of three chains of the 
Appalachian system of mountains. The most westerly of these ranges stretches 
northeast into Gaspé peninsula, where it forms flat-topped hills over 3,000 feet 
high. Mount Jacques Cartier on Tabletop mountain has an elevation of 4,350 feet. 
The Acadian region, which includes New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island, is an alternation of uplands and lowlands. The northwest part 
of New Brunswick is an upland with hills and ridges rising to 2,500 feet or higher. 
Adjacent to the bay of Fundy is a series of ridges rising in places to an elevation 
of 1,200 feet or more. Between these two New Brunswick uplands is a lowland 
forming the whole eastern coast of the province and converging towards the south- 
west. This lowland extends east so as to include Prince Edward Island, the western 
fringe of Cape Breton island and the mainland of Nova Scotia north of the Cobequid 
mountains, which have an elevation of 800 to 1,000 feet. South of them lies a 
long narrow lowland stretching from Chedabucto bay to Minas basin and along 
the Cornwallis-Annapolis valley between North and South mountains. South of 
this is a highland sloping to the Atlantic coast and having an elevation at its highest 
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part of about 700 feet. The northern part of Cape Breton island is a table-land 
1,200 feet high, culminating in Ingonish mountain, with an elevation of 1,392 
feet, the highest point in Nova Scotia. 


The Cordilleran region, the mountainous area bordering the Pacific, extends 
northward from the United States through Canada into Alaska, and embraces 
nearly all of British Columbia and Yukon and the western edge of Alberta and 
the Northwest territories. The eastern part of the Cordillera is occupied by the 
Rocky mountains. They consist of overlapping chains with peaks rising to heights 
of 10,000 to 12,000 feet. They extend northwest and die away towards the Liard 
river. North of this river the mountains with a similar trend lie 100 miles farther 
east and are known as the Mackenzie mountains. The western part of the Cor- 
dillera is occupied by the Coast range and the mountains of Vancouver and Queen 
Charlotte islands. The Coast range rises to heights of 7,000 to 9,000 feet. Between 
the Rocky mountains and the Coast range lies a vast plateau system having eleva- 
tions of 3,000 to 4,000 feet, and cut by deep river valleys. The plateau region 
merges into rugged mountain ranges as it approaches the Rocky mountains; it 
also breaks into mountains in northern British Columbia, but becomes subdued 
to a plateau again in the Yukon. A striking feature of the Cordillera is the deep 
trench that lies immediately to the west of the Rocky mountains, extends north- 
westerly from the international boundary into Yukon and is occupied by the head- 
waters of the Kootenay, Columbia and Fraser rivers and tributaries of the Peace 
and Liard rivers. 


2.—Geology. 


Canadian Shield.—The Canadian Shield is underlain by rocks of Precambrian 
age. ‘These consist of series of sedimentary and volcanic formations and igneous 
intrusives of great variety. They were subjected to mountain-building processes, 
folded, crushed and metamorphosed. Although the mountains were reduced nearly 
to their present level before the earliest Palszozoic sediments were deposited, the 
Precambrian area has, during a great part of recorded geological time, maintained 
itself as a continent, a land mass offering a stout barrier to the buffeting of the 
waves and a stubborn resistance to the eroding action of the elements. The period 
of time represented by the Precambrian sedimentary deposits is probably much 
greater than that which has since elapsed. 


Geologists do not agree on the main subdivisions of the Precambrian formations. 
They are, however, unanimous on one great unconformity which represents a 
long period of erosion and which divides the stratified rocks into two groups, an 
earlier group consisting of a great mass of volcanics with associated sedimentary 
rocks and a later group consisting more fully of sediments. The earlier group 
is greatly folded and altered; the later group has in general been less disturbed 
and altered. In the earlier group the most important series of rocks is that known 
as the Keewatin. The Keewatin consists essentially of lava flows accompanied 
in many places by tuffs and basic intrusives, and includes iron formation, which 
frequently is made up of thin layers of chert-like quartz, alternating with quartzose 
layers holding magnetite or hematite or both. Sedimentary rocks consisting of 
conglomeratic, sandy and slaty strata are frequently associated with the volcanics 
and are, in places, of considerable thickness and extent. They may underlie the 
voleanics, like the Couchiching of the Rainy Lake area, they may be interbedded 
with the volcanics, like the Doré formation of Michipicoten, or they may overlie 
the volcanics like the Timiskaming formation of northeastern Ontario and western. 
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Quebec. Between the volcanics and overlying sediments of northeastern Ontario 
and western Quebec there is an unconformity that is regarded by some geologists 
as of major importance. The early Precambrian formations occupy numerous 
areas of various sizes up to several hundred square miles in western Quebec, 
northern Ontario, eastern and central Manitoba and to a less degree in Saskatchewan 
and the Northwest territories. 


The later Precambrian formations consist in a large measure of sedimentary 
rocks—conglomerates, quartzites and slates. In an area lying immediately north 
of lake Huron and stretching northeast to beyond lake Timiskaming lies a succession 
of sediments known as the Huronian. These consist of (a) the Bruce series, made 
up of conglomerates, quartzites and impure dolomitic limestone with an aggregate 
thickness of 2,700 to 12,000 feet, and (b) the Cobalt series, made up of boulder 
conglomerate and other materials probably of glacial origin, overlain by quartzite 
and calcareous quartzite, with an aggregate thickness of 12,000 feet. An erosion 
interval of considerable time intervened between these two series. These strata 
are undulating with gentle dips except on the north shore of lake Huron and east- 
ward, where they stand at high angles and represent the core of an ancient 
mountain range that probably flanked the southern edge of the continent. 


In the vicinity of Port Arthur there is a series of nearly horizontal strata, 
consisting of conglomerate, iron formation and slate. This is the Animikie series. 
It probably belongs to the Huronian system and may be equivalent in age with 
the Whitewater series north of Sudbury, consisting of conglomerate, volcanic tuff, 
slate and sandstone. East of Port Arthur the Animikie is overlain by the Kewee- 
nawan series of several hundred feet of red conglomerate, sandstone, shale, calcareous 
beds, tuffs and lavas. 


Strata, presumably of late Precambrian age, are known to occur on lake 
Athabaska, Great Slave lake, east of Great Bear lake, on Belcher islands, on the 
east of Hudson bay and at other points in the Ungava peninsula. In the southern 
part of Ungava peninsula sediments are found that bear a resemblance to the 
Grenville-Hastings group of southern Quebec and southeastern Ontario. 


The Grenville-Hastings group consists of closely folded, highly altered sedi- 
ments intruded by and in places interleaved with granite. They are in general 
rusty-weathering banded gneisses, quartzose gneisses grading into quartzites, 
crystalline limestones, amphibolites, pyroxene-rich rocks and volcanic schists. 
Pegmatite dykes are common and anorthosite occupies large areas. The Grenville- 
Hastings group forms a belt in the southern part of the Canadian Shield, extending 
east from Georgian bay. The formations have not as yet been indubitably cor- 
related with the Keewatin and Huronian rocks to the north. 


The Precambrian sediments have suffered intrusion at various times by granites. 
These have been unroofed at different stages in the histcry of the Precambrian 
and pebbles of granite are found in the conglomerates as early as those of Keewatin 
age. So complete has been the unrcofing of the granites that they are exposed 
over the greater portion of the Canadian Shield. asic intrusives were common 
in later Precambrian times. Sills and dykes of diabase cut the late Precambrian 
sediments around lake Nipigon, west of lake Timiskaming and many other points. 
A thick laccolith is found in the Sudbury district. 

The Canadian Shield was intensely glaciated during Pleistocene times, with 
the exception of the more elevated parts of the northern Labrador coast, and in 
general only a scant amount of soil was left, sufficient to partially conceal the 
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rocks and maintain a forest growth. In some areas, as in part of northern Ontario 
and Quebec, adjacent to the Canadian National railway, stratified fine sediments 
were deposited in lakes formed in front of the retreating glacier. 


The Precambrian formations are prolific of mineral deposits of great number, 
variety and extent. They occur generally at or near the contact of the intrusives 
and the intruded rocks. Among them are the gold deposits of Porcupine and 
Kirkland lake, associated with intrusions of porphyry, the silver deposits of Cobalt, 
South Lorrain and Gowganda, associated with diabase sills, the enormous nickel- 
copper deposits of Sudbury, associated with norite of a thick laccolithic intrusion, 
the auriferous copper sulphides of western Quebec, the copper-zine sulphides of 
Flinflon, and the iron ores and iron pyrites of many localities of Ontario; in the 
Grenville-Hastings area are found deposits of galena, mica, graphite, feldspar, 
magnesite, fluorite, kaolin, molybdenite, tale and apatite. 


St. Lawrence Lowland.—The St. Lawrence Lowland is divided into two 
parts by an arm of the Laurentian plateau that extends southward into New York 
state and crosses the St. Lawrence between Kingston and Brockville. It is underlain 
by nearly horizontal Paleozoic sediments dipping gently away from the Canadian 
Shield and deposited on the sloping surface of Precambrian rocks which, prior 
to the deposition of the Paleozoic strata, had been reduced to a physiographic 
condition similar to that existing on the Canadian Shield today. 


The sediments are almost wholly of marine crigin, consist mainly of limestone, 
magnesian limestone and shale, and range in age from late Cambrian to late 
Devonian. 


In the Ottawa-Montreal division the latest strata are Ordovician; these, 
together with the Potsdam sandstone (Cambrian), have a thickness of about 
6,000 feet. In the Great Lakes region of southern Ontario the Ordovician forma- 
tions are succeeded upward by thcse of Silurian age and these in turn by strata 
of Devonian age. The Ordovician formations form a zone extending from Kingston 
to the Niagara escarpment and stretching ncrthwest to Georgian bay and into 
Manitoulin island. The Silurian formations are exposed in the Niagara escarp- 
ment and westward in a belt 25 to 50 miles wide stretching northwest from Niagara 
peninsula into Manitoulin island. West of this nearly the whole of the area between 
lake Erie and lake Huron is underlain by Devonian limestones and shales. Each 
in turn is exposed over an area farther to the southwest than the older and under- 
lying formation, so that in travelling westward from Kingston to Sarnia one passes 
over the bevelled edges of successively younger strata. Borings made in the town- 
ship of Dawn show a thickness of nearly 3,900 feet of sedimentary rocks. 


It is evident that the seas in which some of these sedimentary rocks were 
formed extended northward over the Precambrian rocks through Hudson bay into 
the Arctic ocean. The presence of outliers on lake St. John, lake Nipissing and 
lake Timiskaming in the south, and on lake Nicholson west of Hudson bay, of 
broad areas of Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian formations south of Hudson 
bay, and of Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian formations on the 
islands of the northern part of Hudson bay and of the Arctic seas, is clearly 
indicative of wide submergence. On the Arctic islands formations of Carboniferous 
(with coal seams) and Triassic age are widespread, and there are patches of Tertiary 
sediments with lignite. There is also evidence of the occurrence of rocks of Mesozoic 
age in Moose River basin. 
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The St. Lawrence Lowland was covered by the glaciers of Pleistocene time 
and the bed rock is to a great extent concealed by thick deposits of glacial till. 
In places stratified deposits are found that formed in lakes at the edge of the 
retreating ice sheet. Marine deposits were laid down in an arm of the sea that 
extended up the St. Lawrence and Ottawa valleys above Ottawa. 


The only intrusives worthy of mention are the igneous rocks of alkali types 
that form the Monteregian hills of southern Quebec, Mount Royal and seven 
others to the east. They are circular or oval hills that rise 600 to 1,200 feet above 
the plain and appear to be stock-like bodies or conduits that may have led to 
volcanic vents or larger masses of intrusives. 


The mineral deposits are such as are usually found in the less altered sedimentary 
rocks. Petroleum has been produced in southern Ontario for over 60 years; natural 
gas has been produced for nearly 40 years in the counties bordering on lake Erie; 
salt has for a great many years been obtained from thick beds lying at a depth 
of about 1,000 feet in the counties bordering on lake Huron and lake St. Clair; 
gypsum is produced in the Grand River valley; limestone and dolomite, utilized 
in chemical and metallurgical industries, are widespread; materials for construction, 
for brick, tile and cement manufacture are abundant. 


Appalachian and Acadian regions.—The Appalachian and Acadian regions 
are composed of geological formations ranging from Precambrian through Paleozoic 
to Mesozoic. The Paleozoic sediments pass from dominantly marine formations 
upward into dominantly continental formations. A complete succession is not 
found and there are several hiatuses in sedimentation. 


Sediments, probably of Precambrian age, occur in southeastern Quebec, southern 
New Brunswick, northern Cape Breton island and on the Atlantic coast of the 
mainland of Nova Scotia. The thick series of slates and quartzites, known as 
the Gold-bearing series, forms a belt occupying a very considerable part of the 
mainland of Nova Scotia, faces the Atlantic coast, and is probably of late Pre- 
cambrian age. 


During the Paleozoic period numerous disturbances took place in sedimenta- 
tion; there were periods of uplift, of folding, and of erosion. Cambrian formations 
are found in southeastern Quebec, Ordovician formations are of extensive develop- 
ment in the Appalachian region from Vermont to Gaspé, Silurian and Devonian 
are well developed in Gaspé and the northwestern part of New Brunswick. Patches 
of Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian rocks are found in other parts 
of the Appalachian and Acadian regions. 


The system of sediments most widely distributed in the Maritime provinces 
is the Carboniferous. The formations are mainly of continental deposition, although 
during Mississippian time a part of the area was submerged and received marine 
sediments. ‘Towards the close of the Devonian period there was a period of intense 
mountain building and igneous activity. Granite batholiths of large size were 
formed in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and of smaller size in Gaspé and south- 
eastern Quebec. The upheaval was succeeded by intense erosion, for some of the 
granite batholiths were exposed in early Carboniferous time. 


The Carboniferous system occupies the triangular lowland forming much of 
the southeastern half of New Brunswick, the part of Nova Scotia north of Cobequid 
mountains, part of the lowland to the south of these mountains, southwestern 
and northeastern Cape Breton island and Prince Edward island. On Prince 
Edward island the Carboniferous may pass upward into the Permian. In the 
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Carboniferous system are found the coal measures of Sydney and Glace bay, of 
Inverness, Pictou and Cumberland counties, Nova Scotia, and of the Minto coal 
field, New Brunswick. The extensive gypsum deposits and the salt beds of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick are found in a formation of Mississippian age, and the 
bituminous shales of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are also of early Carboni- 
ferous age. The Carboniferous system has in places been subjected to folding and 
faulting, but considerable areas have suffered little disturbance since these sediments 
were laid down. 


Sandstones and lava flows of Triassic age are exposed on the bay of Fundy, 
particularly on the south coast. North Mountain is composed of basic lava flows 
capping Triassic sandstone. During the Pleistocene period the whole of the Appal- 
achian and Acadian regions, with the exception of the higher parts of Gaspé, was 
subjected to glaciation. 


The most important economic minerals of the Appalachian and Acadian regions 
are coal, asbestos, and gypsum. Reference has already been made to the occurrence 
of coal and gypsum. Asbestos occurs in altered peridotite in southeastern Quebec. 
These are the most productive deposits of the world. Chromite also occurs in 
the peridotite. Auriferous quartz veins, mainly of the interbedded type, are found 
on domes and pitching anticlines of the Gold-bearing series of Nova Scotia. Zinc- 
lead deposits occur in the Devonian shales and limestones of Gaspé peninsula, 
zinc-lead-copper sulphides in the southern part of Cape Breton island in a series 
of lava flows, and copper deposits in southern Quebec. 


Interior Plains.—The Interior Plains are underlain by a series of nearly 
horizontal sedimentary rocks of Palwozoic, Mesozoic and Tertiary age. The 
Paleozoic rocks, consisting mainly of limestone, dolomite and shale of Ordovician, 
Silurian and Devonian age, form a belt extending north through Manitoba and 
northwest through Saskatchewan and northeastern Alberta down the basin of 
Mackenzie river. East of the Mackenzie, rocks of Cambrian age are exposed 
in an area of limited extent. The Paleozoic formations rest upon the gently- 
sloping shelf of the Canadian Shield and pass westward with a dip of a few feet 
a mile beneath the shales and sandstones of Cretaceous age. ‘The Cretaceous 
formations occupy nearly the whole of the plain from western Manitoba to the 
Rocky mountains and extend northward nearly to the Mackenzie river. There 
are also large parts of the Mackenzie basin, particularly of the lower half, in which 
the Devonian limestones are overlain by Cretaceous sediments. The Cretaceous 
sediments vary from shales predominantly of marine origin in the east to sandstones 
predominantly of continental origin in the west. Between the two are alternations 
of shales of marine origin with sandstones of brackish water or fresh water origin. 


The Cretaceous beds are overlain in places by sediments of Tertiary age. 
The most extensive Tertiary formations are found in the hills of southern Saskat- 
chewan and in a belt running north through central Alberta, where they lie in a 
broad syncline. Glacial till is widespread and clays were deposited in large lakes 
formed on the retreat of the ice-sheet. A large part of southern Manitoba formed 
the bed of glacial lake Agassiz. 

The Interior Plains region is the great wheat-producing area of Canada. The 
mining of coal is one of the important industries; bituminous coal and lignite are 
produced in large quantities in Alberta and lignite in smaller quantities in Saskat- 
chewan. The Cretaceous sediments are the reservoirs of great quantities of natural 
gas, and these and underlying formations are the source of the oil of the Turner 
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Valley and Wainwright oil fields. Oil has also been struck in the Devonian rocks 
north of Norman on the Mackenzie river. Gypsum is obtained from the Palzozoic 
rocks of ‘Manitoba. 


Western Cordillera.—In the western Cordillera is a fairly complete succession 
of sediments of Precambrian, Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Tertiary age. 


The mountains to the west of the Rocky Mountain trench in southern British 
Columbia are composed of a series of late Precambrian quartzites, slates and 
magnesian limestones of great thickness. The area underlain by these widens near 
the international boundary and extends east beyond the Rocky Mountain trench 
and west beyond the Kootenay Lake valley. On Kootenay lake there is a series 
of mica schists, quartzites and crystalline limestones penetrated by pegmatites 
and other plutonic rocks of Mesozoic age. This is the Shuswap series, which 
may belong to the early Precambrian or be an altered phase of the late Precambrian. 
On the west shore of the lake the series grades upward into less altered rocks. These 
are overlain by sediments of Carboniferous age which extend northward to the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific railway. The Shuswap series extends from 
east of Revelstoke to Shuswap lake and northward to the headwaters of Fraser 
river. In places they are much altered and associated with intrusive rocks. Gneissic 
and schistose rocks, probably of the same age, are found on Finlay and Omineca 
rivers. Quartzites, mica schists and crystalline limestone with interbands and 
broad areas of schists of various kinds and intrusive granite gneiss are found over 
a wide stretch of the Yukon plateau. Slates, quartzites and conglomerates, also 
probably of Precambrian age, occur on the northern part of the Alaska-Yukon 
boundary, in the Ogilvie range and in the Kluane district. 


The Rocky mountains consist of a series of great fault blocks in which an 
enormous thickness of Palzeozoic and Mesozoic sediments is exposed. Many 
thrusts of great extent have resulted in an over-riding of the Mesozoic sediments 
by the Paleozoic, and the erosion of the softer strata of the former has produced 
longitudinal valleys between the harder Paleozoic blocks. The Paleozoic forma- 
tions consist mainly of limestones with less amounts of sandstone and shale. A 
succession with few breaks from the Cambrian through the Ordovician, Silurian, 
Devonian and Carboniferous is found, and probably extends with certain deviations 
throughout the length of the Rocky mountains and Mackenzie mountains. Between 
the Cambrian and Precambrian beds there is apparently little angular unconformity, 
but the variation horizontally in the Precambrian strata on which the Cambrian 
formations rest and a similar variation in the ages of the over-lying Cambrian 
strata furnish evidence of a long period of erosion. 


The Mesozoic strata consist of soft shales and sandstones some of which are 
coal bearing. Strata of Triassic, Jurassic and Cretaceous age are represented. 


On the interior plateau of British Columbia, limestones, quartzites and argillites 
of Carboniferous age and known as the Cache Creek group are of wide distribution. 
These are succeeded upwards by argillites and limestones and a great mass of 
volcanic. intrusives and effusives of Triassic age, and these are succeeded by sedi- 
ments and volcanics of Jurassic age. The Triassic and Jurassic formations are 
widely distributed, are found on the islands to the west, and some at least extend 
into the Yukon. 


Formations of Cretaceous age are found on Vancouver and Queen Charlotte 
islands and in a belt extending up the Fraser and along the eastern edge of the 
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Coast range into the Skeena valley. They are mainly formations of continental 
origin and carry coal seams, but also include sediments of marine origin and volcanics. 

Very early Tertiary times were characterized by widespread orogenic disturb- 
ances in the Cordillera. The Rocky mountains were formed and there was much 
folding and faulting in places in the interior, followed by intense erosion. Tertiary 
sediments, partly of continental deposition with seams of lignite and partly of 
marine deposition, occur at many points throughout the interior of the Cordillera 
and on Vancouver island. Lava flows capping some of these sediments cover 
broad stretches of the interior plateau. 

In Pleistocene time nearly the whole of the Cordillera with the exception 
of a large area in Yukon was subjected to glaciation, and glaciation still persists in 
the mountainous regions. Volcanics of recent age are found in areas of limited extent. 

An episode of great economic importance in the geological history of the West 
was the intrusion of the granitic rocks of the Coast Range batholith and of acid 
rocks at different points in the interior, particularly in the southern part of British 
Columbia in Mesozoic time. Many of the more important mineral deposits of 
British Columbia, such as the copper deposits of Hidden Creek, Britannia, and 
Allenby mountain, the gold-silver depcsits of Salmon River district and the silver- 
lead deposits of the Slocan, had their origin in solutions given off by the magmas 
of these acid intrusives. 

The lead-zine deposit of the Sullivan mine lies in sedimentary rocks of Pre- 
cambrian age. The Cretaceous and Tertiary formations carry seams of coal and 
lignite cf great importance. There are economic deposits of other minerals in 
great variety throughout the Cordillera, and British Columbia is one of the leading 
mineral-producing provinces of Canada. The gold of the once famous Klondike 
region was found in placers of an unglaciated area and the gold of the Cariboo 
district occurs mainly in Tertiary placers that were unaffected or little affected 
by glaciation. 


Appendix.— Geology of the Great Lakes Area’. 


The Great Lakes system, forming for a distance of one thousand miles the 
boundary between the United States and Canada, is commonly thought of as a 
permanent feature of the continent which has always existed and which will always 
remain in its present state. To the geologist, however, the existence of these lakes 
appears unnatural and accidental, their age very youthful, and their present char- 
acter far from permanent. How and when they originated, what changes have taken 
place in their outline and drainage, and what future changes may be expected, are 
questions concerning which much detailed information is available. 

Somewhere about a million or a million and a half years ago great ice sheets 
began to form on either side of Hudson bay, and, increasing in size, spread out in 
all directions until on the south they reached the mouth of the Ohio river. These 
continental glaciers scoured off the soil, polished and grooved the bedrock, and by 
irregularly scattering this eroded material, dammed up river channels and dis- 
organized the old drainage systems. The result was the production of thousands 
of lakes, making the vast territory around Hudson bay one of the great lake regions 
of the world. The glacial period did not consist of a single advance of the ice sheets. 
There were at least four separate advances, separated by long inter-glacial periods 
during which mild climates prevailed. The last glacier commenced its retreat from 
the Niagara region about thirty-five thousand years ago. 


1By F.J. Aleock, PhD., Geological Survey, Ottawa. 
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The present Great Lakes began with this final retreat of the ice. In front of 
the melting glacier stood lakes whose outlines can be traced to-day by their old 
beaches. The region of lakes Superior, Michigan and Huron was occupied by a 
great body of water to which the name lake Algonquin has been given, while the 
basin of lake Ontario was covered by glacial lake Iroquois. The history of the 
drainage changes of these lakes is complicated. The early drainage of lake Algon- 
quin was by way of Niagara river. When, however, the ice had retreated north of 
Kirkfield, Ontario, the Trent valley channel was opened up and the flow was from 
the Georgian Bay region to lake Iroquois, robbing the Niagara of most of its waters. 
The region, however, was slowly rising, owing to the removal of the load of ice which 
had long weighed it down, and in time the drainage was once more swung around to 
the lake Erie and Niagara route. During this stage, part of the drainage of lake 
Algonquin found its way to the Mississippi waters. When the ice retreated still 
farther north, a new outlet was opened at North Bay and the drainage took 
place by way of the Ottawa river, Niagara once more being robbed of most of 
its water. Continued uplift of the land, however, raised the outlet at North Bay 
and eventually the old channel past Port Huron and lake Erie to the Niagara once 
again became the outlet channel, a course which has been maintained to the present 
day. 

What changes will take place in the future? If uplift continues along the 
lines it has in the past, the next great change which may be expected to take place 
will be a change of the drainage of the upper lakes past Chicago into the Mississippi, 
thus again robbing Niagara of most of its waters. This possibility, however, is a 
matter of future centuries and is of-no immediate concern. Much more important 
in this regard is the action of man in artificially diverting part of the flow of the 
upper lakes by means of the Chicago drainage canal into the Mississippi waters, 
thus lowering the level of the upper lakes and depriving Niagara of part of its volume. 


2.—Economic Geology of Canada, 1925.1 


The purpose of this paper is to call attention to the most important reports and 
articles treating of the economic geology of Canada and published during 1925. The 
particular articles here referred to, although recently published, do not necessarily 
contain the best and most complete information on the subjects treated; for further 
information, therefore, it is advisable to consult the Dominion and provincial Depart- 
ments of Mines. The reference numbers appearing through the text indicate the 
publishers as listed at the end of this paper. 

China Clay.—A description is given by Sydney Hancock‘ of a china clay 
deposit on the east bank of Mattagami river about 32 miles northwesterly from the 
present terminus of the Timiskaming and Northern Ontario railway. Between 
30 and 40 acres have been thoroughly explored. The overburden ranges from 2 to 
12 feet in depth. Some of the drill holes were carried to a depth of 150 to 200 feet 
in a mixture of china clay and silica sand. One 200-foot hole which was started very 
little above the water level indicates that the deposit has a thickness of at least 350 
feet, measuring from the top of the bank. The china clay is overlain by fire clay. 
It is thought that the deposit was formed from an intrusive mass consisting mainly 
of quartz and feldspar. 

Clays and Shales.—A report by the late Joseph Keele! on the clay and shale 
deposits of Ontario contains notes on the geological formations in which material 


1By Wyatt Malcolm, M.A., Geological Survey, Ottawa. 
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occurs suitable for use in manufacturing brick, drain tile, sewer pipe and fire-brick. 
It also gives the results of tests made to determine the physical properties of the 
clays and shales and suggests the treatment to which they should be subjected to 
obtain the most satisfactory commercial results. The shales used in the clay industry 
of Ontario are derived almost wholly from the Lorraine and Queenston formations 
and are of glacial origin. Of particular interest is the description of clays on Matta- 
gami and Missinaibi rivers of Cretaceous age. High-grade materials suitable for 
stoneware, sewer pipe, fire-brick, retorts, crucibles, electric or sanitary porcelain, 
floor and wall tiles are found. 


Coal.—Several articles on coal appeared during the year. John A. Allan® 
presented a paper on the geology of the coal of Alberta and made an estimate of the 
reserves, and Edgar Stanfield® presented a consideration of the chemical composition 
of Alberta coals. The Scientific and Industrial Research Council of Alberta pub- 
lished a report by R. L. Rutherford on the results of his field work in tracing the 
coal-bearing strata from McLeod River and Coalspur districts north to Athabaska 
river. The Smoky River coal field of Alberta has been described by J. McEvoy.! 
In this field there is a large tonnage of very high-grade bituminous coal, one 14-foot 
seam grading in places as semi-anthracite. The results of certain field work in the 
coal fields of Nova Scotia, and a critical analysis of reports on earlier field work, are 
given by W. A. Bell in a paper entitled ‘“‘The New Glasgow conglomerate member 
of Pictou Co., Nova Scotia.”® The character of the conglomerate is described, its 
origin discussed and consideration is given to its relation to the coal-bearing series. 


Copper.—In a paper entitled ‘Recent developments in northern Quebec’’®, H.C. 
Cooke gives concise notes on the geology, mode of occurrence and development 
of numerous ore bodies discovered in recent years in the belt of ancient Precambrian 
rocks of northern Quebec. A. O. Dufresne also describes these deposits in the 
“Report on mining operations in the Province of Quebec.’”’ Notes on the character of 
the ore and the possible methods of metallurgical treatment are givenby W.B.Timm 
and A. H. A. Robinson.2}4 The copper deposits of the north shore of lake Huron have 
been described by W. H. Collins. J. F. Wright® describes the copper-bearing 
sulphides of Oiseau River valley, Manitoba. These deposits occur along jointed and 
schistified zones in andesitic lava and tuffaceous sediments, along the contacts 
between these two classes of rocks, or between them and peridotite, gabbro and 
granite. Some of the sulphides carry nickel. 

A description is also given by C. E. Cairnes! of a number of mineral deposits 
in the Pemberton area, B.C., where the ore bodies are related genetically to the Coast 
Range batholith. The common type of mineralization is the replacement of lime- 
stone by a variety of ore minerals, the most important of which is chalcopyrite. 
There are also in the area instances of the replacement of other rocks, chiefly along 
shear zones or other lines of weakness. 


Gold.—Many important contributions to our knowledge of the economic 
geology of the gold deposits of Canada were made during the year 1925, principally 
by the Ontario Department of Mines and the Geological Survey of Canada. One of 
the most important is an illustrated report by A. G. Burrows* on the Porcupine 
gold area. A study of the structural features reveals that the Keewatin lavas were 
folded and partially eroded before the deposition of the Timiskaming sediments, 
that further folding involved both lavas and sediments, producing the major 
synclinorium, and that this great deformation probably occurred before the intrusion 
of the porphyries. The gold deposits are composite in their structure, consisting 
of quartz and mineralized schist in varving proportions. Many irregular lines of 
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weakness were developed in the schist by shearing and into these quartz was injected 
under heavy pressure. While a certain amount of fracturing was present at the 
beginning of ore deposition, the deposits are the result of enlargement by metaso- 
matic replacement, and the quartz, which was the avenue of mineralization, also 
silicified the surrounding schist. 

Ellsworth Y. Paveery in a paper entitled “Mode of formation of the Porcu- 
pine quartz veins’, states that the quartz veins were formed by the insinuating 
penetration of numerous tight or narrow fissures and replacement of the contiguous 
rock. He finds no evidence of forcible disruption of fissure walls, but holds the view 
that vein fluids sought the more penetrable portions of the rocks, exerting hydro- 
static and vapour pressure and expanding force in penetration and chemical dis- 
solution rather than in disruption of the invaded rock. 

A revised edition of the report on Kirkland Lake gold area by A. G. Burrows 
and Percy E. Hopkins’ has been published. Here the folding of sediments of Timis- 
kaming age was followed by igneous activity during which basic and acid rocks, 
including lamprophyre, porphyry, syenite and granite, were intruded into the older 
rocks. It is likely that the granite, syenite and feldspar porphyry belong to the 
same period of intrusion and are different phases of amagma which underlies a 
large part of the area. Although the gold-bearing veins were formed subsequently 
to the intrusion of the porphyry, the solutions from which the gold was deposited 
represented in all probability the end product of the intrusion of acid rocks. 

Reports by members of the staff of the Ontario Department of Mines on Larder 
Lake gold district, Night Hawk lake, Lightning river and several other areas, have 
also been published. 

J. B. Tyrrell and R. E. Hore‘, in a paper on the geology of the Kirkland Lake 
mine, point out that a red greywacke with an overlying coarse grey conglomerate 
which had been deposited in horizontal layers on a pre-existing surface, had been 
intruded by a sill of lamprophyre, which in turn was intruded by a red syenite, and 
that before or after the intrusion of the syenite the rocks were tilted to about their 
present position. and then intruded by nearly vertical dykes of feldspar-porphyry 
and mica-lamprophyre running in a general east-southeast direction. The rocks 
then suffered severe faulting. In the underground workings there are two strong 
fracture planes, 50 to 100 feet apart, and all the rock between these fractures, whether 
lamprophyre, syenite or feldspar-porphyry, is broken by a number of smaller 
parallel faults which, probably more than the main faults, served as channels for the 
passage of the mineral-bearing solutions that deposited their loads in the fractures 
of the brittle acid rocks. 


Reference has been made in the paragraph on copper to articles by H. C. Cooke 
and A. O. Dufresne on the recently discovered mineral deposits of northern Quebec. 
Some of these are of value for their gold content, others are deposits of copper and 
zinc sulphides with a gold content. Notes have also been given by W. F. James and 
J. B. Mawdsley‘ on the geology of Clericy and adjacent townships. 

An unusual occurrence of gold is described by E. 8. Moore‘. Boulders of 
quartzite of Precambrian age discovered near Goudreau lake, Ontario, for the most 
part angular and ranging in size up to two feet in diameter, were found to be auri- 
ferous, the gold being associated with pyrite. In the more highly-oxidized portion, 
gold could, with the aid of the microscope, be observed lining small cavities. It 
was probably introduced with the pyrite along cracks in the rock and between grains 
of silica. No evidences of a placer origin were observed. Some samples gave assays 
of several hundred dollars to the ton. 
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In a paper on the ‘‘Geology and mineral deposits of the east central Manitoba 
mining district”, J. F. Wright® describes the gold of this area as having been deposited 
along fracture zones from residual emanations given off by an intrusive granitic 
magma, the residual material replacing the schistose rock and depositing quartz, 
various sulphides and gold. 


V. Dolmage' describes the gold-antimony veins cutting Triassic argillites and 
sandstones near Tatlayoko lake, B. C. The veins consist of quartz through which 
are disseminated fairly evenly arsenopyrite, pyrite, stibnite, and two or three 
undetermined minerals visible only under the microscope, and which, judging 
from the assays, are probably silver-bearing. 


A history of gold dredging on Fraser, Thompson and Quesnel rivers is pre- 
sented by W. A. Johnston‘, who also describes the Cedar Creek placers and the 
developments in the placer field of Cassiar district. 


The gold-bearing veins of the Engineer mine, Atlin, have been described in 
some detail by W. H. Weed in the Engineering and Mining Journal-Press. 


Iron.—The results of an intimate study of the magnetite deposits of Texada 
island and of the adjacent rocks are presented by C. O. Swanson!. The country rocks 
consist of (a) the Marble Bay limestone, (b) the Texada group or porphyrite, a com- 
plex series of rocks consisting mainly of a massive fine-grained porphyry, and 
(c) an acid intrusive thought to be a part of the Coast Range batholith. The 
magnetite deposits are replacement bodies formed by magmatic solutions in which 
the materials were concentrated by the crystallization of the intrusive. The assi- 
milation of the limestone by the intrusive may have caused the iron oxides to be 
thrown out of the pyroxene and made available for segregation. Chemical and 
physical factors entered into the process, the chemical factor being probably dom- 
inant. From a consideration of the physical permeability and the chemical com- 
position of the rocks into which the solutions were led it is concluded that the por- 
phyrite was unfavourable both chemically and physically, that the limestone was 
favourable chemically but not physically, that the intrusive was favourable physically 
but not chemically, and that the heterogeneous parts of the intrusive, which included 
blocks and tongues of limestone, were especia!ly suited both chemically and physical- 
ly to replacement. These contain the largest deposits. The oxidizing effect of carbon 
dioxide was probably an important factor in the formation of the parts of the deposits 
that consist of relatively pure magnetite. 


Molybdenum.—In a monograph on “Molybdenum, metallurgy and uses 
and the occurrence, mining and concentration of its ores”, V. L. Eardley-Wilmot? 
describes the known Canadian molybdenite deposits and discusses the mode of 
occurrence of the ore and its origin. A paper by Charles W. Cook® on the molyb- 
denite deposits near New Ross, N. S., contains an explanation of the origin of the 
deposits, as follows:—the granite country rock was intruded by a magma from which 
an aplite crystallized; a pegmatitic magma was injected into the aplite; and the 
residuum of the original magma, a concentrated solution of water, tourmaline, 
fluorite, molybdenite, bornite and probably silica, was injected along contacts 
between the aplite and pegmatite, between the quartz and orthoclase of the peg- 
matite and along the cleavage planes of the orthoclase of the pegmatite. This 
solution altered the orthoclase of the aplite and pegmatite to sericite, and the 
removal of the water in this chemical change and the falling temperature brought 
about the crystallization of the molybdenite, generally in close association with the 
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orthoclase and sericite and to a less extent.in fractures in the quartz. On crystallizing, 
the residuum produced the vugs of tourmaline and sericite, containing small amounts 
of molybdenite and bornite. 


Nickel.—An interesting occurrence of nickel in the basin of Emory creek, 
Yale mining division, B. C., is described by C. E. Cairnes!. The area is underlain 
chiefly by batholithic rocks of the composition of quartz diorite or basic grano- 
diorite. These rocks are in contact near the nickeliferous deposit with a massive 
coarsely crystalline pyroxenitic hornblendite intrusive, having a width roughly 
estimated at 300 feet. The basic intrusive includes the nickeliferous deposit and 
varies from a rock composed almost entirely of sulphide minerals segregated with 
crystals of pyroxene to one in which primary hornblende is the most abundant 
constituent and the sulphides merely accessory minerals. The primary ore minerals 
include pyrrhotite, pentlandite, chalcopyrite and magnetite. Pyrrhotite is by far 
the most abundant and the pentlandite is disseminated through it in minute grains. 
The occurrence, shape and mineral composition of the deposit and the common 
but sparse distribution of sulphides through the basic intrusive, indicate that the 
mineralization is magmatic, and genetically related to the basic rock. 

The copper-nickel desposits of Oiseau and Maskwa areas of southeastern 
Manitoba are described in some detail by J. F. Wright®. The oldest known rocks 
of the area are lavas and sediments. These have been intruded by dykes, bosses 
and batholiths, composed of rocks that are thought to represent different phases of 
one period of igneous intrusion. Gabbro and other basic rocks were first intruded 
and were cut by quartz porphyry and other acid phases. Granite and granite gneiss 
represent the final stage. Evidence favours the theory that the mineral deposits 
are later than the enclosing volcanic and intrusive igneous rocks and that they were 
formed under deep-seated, high-temperature conditions along zones of weakness 
through replacement of the rock by a sulphide and silicate-sulphide magma. 

Further discussion on the origin of the nickel-copper sulphide deposits of the 
Sudbury district is contributed by Hugh M. Roberts’. He supports his former 
contention that the segregation of the ores occurred as the result of a magmatic 
process that took place essentially within the laccolithic chamber now occupied by 
the nickel-bearing intrusive. 


Silver.—Evidence is presented by Edson 8. Bastin’, who studied the ores of 
the Frontier mine, South Lorrain, to show that the native silver is a primary or 
hypogene mineral. There are three lines of evidence:—inclusions of silver in the 
arsenides; intergrowths, apparently contemporary, of silver and sulphides; and 
textural evidence that no hiatus existed between the deposition of most of the 
arsenides and most of the silver. This is supported by the fact that in ores from 
Cobalt skeletal crystals of silver are found enclosed in smaltite, and intimate inter- 
growth of silver and arsenides occurs. In the ores studied silver could not be regarded 
as having been deposited by replacement of the arsenides. 

G. Hanson! describes the geology of the Driftwood Creek area, Babine mount- 
ains, where silver is found in quartz veins which are mostly narrow and compar- 
atively short. Copper, lead and zinc are present in considerable proportion in some 
of the veins. 


Silver-lead.—Discoveries in the Beaver River area, Yukon, have attracted 
much attention. The bodies of ore have been described by W. E. Cockfield!) + as of 
too low grade to be of commercial value under present conditions. On Silver Hill 
the ore-bodies consist of lenses and irregular deposits of galena in ferruginous slate 
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and limestone formation, intruded by greenstones ranging from a coarse-grained 
hornblende diorite to a greenish aphanitic rock. The fractures were probably formed 
by the intrusion of the greenstone and served as channels for the circulation of the 
ore-bearing solutions which formed the ore-bodies by replacement of the sedi- 
ments. On Grey Copper hill freibergite float carrying 900 to 1,000 ounces of silver 
to the ton was found, as well as a narrow vein carrying tetrahedrite. On McKay 
hill a 123-foot vein of galena with tetrahedrite and zincblende, including several 
quartz stringers, has been cut and other veins are indicated by float. The veins . 
cut amygdaloidal voleanics. Similar deposits are found on other hills. 


The mode of occurrence of the silver-lead deposits of Slocan has been described 
in some detail by A. M. Bateman®. ‘The deposits lie within a series of folded and 
squeezed interbedded slates or argillites, quartzites and finely crystalline limestone 
intruded by a batholith of granodiorite. Three types of deposits have been recog- 
nized :—(a) narrow quartz veins chiefly im the granodiorite with high silver and low 
lead and zine content, (b) massive zine deposits formed by replacement along frac- 
tures in limestone, and (c) silver-lead fissure veins. The last are the most important 
and the ore is valuable chiefly for silver and lead, zine occurring in subordinate 
quantities. The veins occupy fault fissures, though a few are in master joints. The 
ore is found in shoots of restricted extent. The factors determining the points 
of deposition of the ore in shoots have not been learned. ‘The ore-bearing solutions 
were not given off from the granodiorite but came from the unconsolidated interior 
of the batholith or from the same source as the igneous rocks. <A zonal distribution 
of minerals has been observed. The ores in the granodiorite are highly siliceous, 
the total amount of metallic minerals is small; zinc is scarce, lead is subordinate, 
and the chief metal is silver; the ores in the sediments near the contact are less 
siliceous and contain more galena and sphalerite with less tetrahedrite and ruby 
silver, and in the more distant deposits the relative proportion of galena and spha- 
lerite to quartz is greater. 


Gold, silver, lead, zinc and copper have been found in veins near Whitesail lake 
and Tahtsa river, in the vicinity of the eastern edge of the Coast Range batholith. 
The silver-lead-zine deposits on Chikamin and Sweeney mountains are, according 
to J. R. Marshall!, the most important discoveries so far made. 


Sodium and Magnesium Salts.—L. H. Cole? presents the results of work in 
surveying, drilling and sampling of the Ingebright, Regina Beach and Salt Lake 
deposits of Saskatchewan. Analyses of representative samples show that the salts 
of these deposits run high in sodium sulphate. In the twelve lakes drilled by the 
Mines Branch of the Department of Mines, 50,000,000 tons of hydrous sodium and 
magnesium salts, mainly sodium sulphate, have been proved, and private reports by 
engineers and chemists on other deposits give estimated tonnages of another 20,- 
000,000 tons. 


Miscellaneous.—A number of shorter articles that should not be overlooked 
have been published. Horace Freeman, in the Engineering and Mining Journal- 
Press, describes the results of experimental work in the fusibility of sulphides of the 
metals and of the double sulphides of the metals and sodium sulphide, of the solub- 
ilities of the double sulphides, their reaction with water and the effects of oxidation. 
The bearing of these experimental results on the problems of solution and deposition 
of ore minerals is also discussed. 
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A concise survey of the resources of the country in abrasive materials, such as 
grindstones, scythestones, pulpstones, garnet, diatomaceous earth, volcanic ash, 
pumice and corundum, is made by V. L. Eardley-Wilmot? ©. 

Papers were published during the year on natural gas in Canada by R. T. 
Elworthy” 5, on oil in Alberta by G. S. Hume’, on the bituminous sands of Alberta 
by S. C. Ells, and on oil and gas horizons of Ontario by W. 8S. Dyer‘. 

A comprehensive article on the building stones of Canada was written by W. 
A. Parks®; an article by E. S. Moore and Geo. B. Langford‘ gives the results of 
analyses and tests of Lorrain and Mississagi quartzites north of lake Huron; M. 
E. Hurst! describes the occurrence of scheelite and wolframite in quartz veins near 
Hazelton; H. V. Ellsworth* describes the occurrence in pegmatites in southern 
Ontario of rare minerals of radium, uranium, columbium and tantalum; and W. 
Erlenborn describes in the ‘‘ Report on mining operations in the province of Quebec 
during the year 1924” the feldspar deposits of Quetachou-Manicouagan bay on the 
north shore of the St. Lawrence. 


Sources or Reporrs anp ARTICLES REFERRED TO IN THE TEXT. 


1 Geological Survey, Ottawa; 2Mines Branch, Department of Mines, Ottawa; * Department of 
Mines, Toronto; 4 Canadian Mining Journal, Gardenvale, Quebec; ® Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy, Drummond Building, Montreal; ® Economic Geology, New Haven, Conn. 


3.—The Geological Survey of Canada.! 


The direct aim of the Geological Survey of Canada is to assist in the growth and 
development of the mineral industry, but in the attamment of this end a great deal of 
information is acquired that is indirectly of service in other fields of human endeavour. 
The natural resources upon which a complex system of industries is built lie within 
or grow from the constituents of the consolidated and unconsolidated mineral and 
organic substances found at the surface of the earth or lying within a few thousand 
feet of the surface. An intimate knowledge of the composition and structure of 
the bedrock, of the unconsolidated material derived from it by decomposition, and 
of the liquid matter pervading them, is therefore of incalculable value in the opening 
of new lines of industrial activity and in the extension of those already established. 

This idea is so patent that it scarcely needs elaboration. The present is 
an age of metals. Metals, alloys and minerals enter into the composition of or into 
the means of manufacture of nearly every article of use—articles of food, of clothing 
and of housing, as well as articles used as a means of transportation and of enter- 
tainment. A knowledge of the rock foundation of the country is requisite in the 
prosecution of the search for these basic elements of our material civilization. The 
acquiring of this knowledge has been the work of the Geological Survey. By 
observations made on rocks exposed at the surface of the earth and at depth in mines 
and on samples from deep borings, a wealth of information regarding the geological 
features of the country has been accumulated. This information is made available 
to the public in the form of. maps, reports, memoranda, correspondence and oral 
statements. 

Field work has been carried forward to a sufficient extent to permit of an under- 
standing of the general geological conditions existing throughout the greater part of 
Canada, and of detailed conditions in a number of particular areas. Our knowledge 
of the bedrock geology of the country and of the mode of occurrence of economic 
minerals is sufficient to enable us to delimit certain areas as favourable to the occur- 
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rence of certain classes of minerals and unfavourable to the occurrence of others. 
Areas underlain by certain types of rocks of Precambrian age yield the metallic 
minerals of lead, copper, nickel, gold and silver, but the Precambrian areas 
will be searched to no purpose for natural gas, petroleum and coal. When 
certain sedimentary formations of the Maritime Provinces, of the Prairie Pro- 
vinees and of British Columbia were being laid down, conditions existed favour- 
able to the accumulation of vegetable matter in sufficient quantities to form coal 
seams, but similar conditions did not exist during the deposition of the sediments now 
found in southern Ontario and Quebec. Certain parts of the country are unfavour- 
able to the occurrence of alluvial deposits of gold or other valuable minerals. Dolo- 
mite, limestone, quartzite and other rocks suitable for chemical or metallurgical 
purposes are known to occur in certain localities and to be absent in others. What 
has been done in a broad way to determine the economic mineral possibilities of the 
whole country has been done in a more detailed way in particular localities, and a 
study of the mode of occurrence of developed ore-bodies has led to the discovery of 
other ore-bodies of similar character. 

The geologist cannot see deeper into the ground than other men, but he can 
frequently determine the character of the rock at depth, through observations on the 
character and structural features of stratified rocks as exposed on the surface of the 
earth. These estimates are checked by samples from deep borings. As a con- 
sequence, information can be given as to the depth at which certain strata known 
to carry water, salt, natural gas or petroleum will be encountered in drilling, and as 
to the character of the rock to be penetrated. 

The Survey has almost from its inception been the important exploring Depart- 
ment of the Government. A great part of the map of Canada has been based upcn 
surveys made by its field officers, and to them we are indebted for much of our 
knowledge of the remoter parts of the country. Not only were the geological fea- 
tures made a subject of study, but records were also made of observed facts bearing 
on all natural resources and their possible future development. 


The need for a geological survey of the country was felt almost a century ago, 
for as early as 1832 petitions were presented to the Legislative Assembly of Upper 
Canada praying that a sum of money be granted to provide for an investigation 
of the geology, mineralogy and natural history of the province. The sum of £1,500 
sterling for the purposes of a survey was included in the estimates of the first United 
Parliament in 1841. In 1842 two geologists were appointed, W. . Logan, principal 
and A. Murray, assistant, and the investigation commenced in 1843. A chemist, in 
the person of T. Sterry Hunt, was added to the staff four years later. During the 
50’s other scientists were employed, and under the able direction and through the . 
indefatigable labours of W. E.. Logan, a geologist who received world-wide recognition 
and who in acknowledgment of his services was afterwards knighted, a geological 
survey was made of the southern parts of Ontario and Quebec, and exploratory 
work was carried into the interior of Gaspé peninsula and into the then rather in- 
accessible areas drained by streams flowing into lake Huron and lake Superior. 
Reports on the progress of the work were published annually and in 1863 the results 
of the work of twenty years were admirably summed up in a large one-volume classic 
entitled “Geological Survey of Canada, Report of Progress from its commencement 
to 1863; illustrated by 498 wood cuts in the text, and accompanied by an atlas of 
maps and sections.” A few years later a geological map of Canada was published on a 
scale of 25 miles to 1 inch. Geologists having occasion in more recent years to work 
in the area thus mapped have been amazed at the accuracy and breadth of vision 
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that characterized the work of the early geologists. In all this work keen interest 
was taken in the economic mineral possibilities of the country, and one of the earliest 
questions to be answered was the possibility of the oecurrence in southern Ontario 
and Quebec of the coal-bearing system of rocks. 


After Confederaticn, the work of the Survey was extended into the provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and after the transfer of the Northwest Terri- 
teries to the Dominicn and the admission of the provinces of Manitoba, British 
Columbia and Prince Edward Island to the Confederation, the field of activities 
was greatly extended. Before the Survey lay a vast region about whose geographical 
features, natural resources and geology little or nothing was known. Its exploration 
alone must have appeared a stupendous task. Detailed and reccnnaissance surveys 
of the older and more readily accessible parts of the country were made, and explor- 
ations into the remote and unknown parts were undertaken and continued fcr many 
years. Expleratcry surveys extended into the prairies of the Nerthwest, down the 
main water courses to Hudson bay, down the Peace, Athabaska and Mackenzie 
rivers and into Yukon territory, along the streams and trails of British Columbia, 
and across the great peninsula now forming the northern and larger part of the 
province of Quebec. 


With the rapid growth of the mineral industry during the last twenty-five 
years, the work of the Survey has become more intensively economic, though one 
should not attempt to draw fine distinctions between werk that is purely scientific 
and work that is economic. This is particularly true with regard to the broad science 
of geology. What is apparently pure science one day may be of the greatest econ- 
omic value the next. Close study is now made of known economic mineral deposits, 
with a view to ascertaining their mode of occurrence and arriving at conclusions 
that will be a guide in the search for new deposits. Areas underlain by geological 
formations that prove favourable to the occurrence of economic mineral deposits 
are mapped in detail and prospecting is thus directed along most satisfactory lines. 


The value of such intensive geological work is recognized by the mining public, 
and the largest mining companies maintain a geologist or a staff of geologists for the 
solution of their individual problems. In this work, the government geologist can 
frequently be of assistance, and, given access to the various properties of a mining 
camp and to much private iaformation, is frequently enabled to draw conclusions 
based on data not available to the geologist in private employ. 


For the accurate expression of the geological features the need for contoured 
“topographical maps as a base became imperative, and a topographical division 
with a corps of trained topographical engineers has in recent years become a part of 
the Geological Survey staff. 

Advantage was taken very early in the history of the Survey of the opportunities 
afforded the field officers to collect representative specimens of rocks, minerals and 
fossils, and in this way a foundation for a museum was laid. Collections illustrating 
the fauna and flora and the aboriginal culture of the country were later made and 
biological and anthropological divisions were added. A chemical laboratory for 
museum work was installed early in the history of the Survey; laboratories 
for petrographical work, a map-making division, a photographic division and 
a library are also maintained. The work of the Geological Survey, in short, in 
assisting the further development of the mining and quarrying industries and in 
advising on the application of minerals and mineral products to new industries, is 
generally recognized as being among the more important of governmental activities. 
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III. SEISMOLOGY IN CANADA. | 


An article on Seismology in Canada, by Ernest A. Hodgson, M.A., appeared on 
p. 30 of the Canada Year Book, 1925. 


IV.—THE FLORA OF CANADA. 


Under the above heading, the Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article 
prepared by the late J. M. Macoun, C.M.G., F.L.S., and M. O. Malte, Ph.D., 
and revised by the latter. See page 25 of the 1922-23 edition or page 73 of the 


1921 edition. 
V.—FAUNAS OF CANADA. 


The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article under the above heading 
by P. A. Taverner of the Department of Mines, Ottawa. See page 32 of the 1922-23 
edition or page 82 of the 1921 edition. 


VI.—THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF CANADA. 


The economic life of new countries must at first depend entirely, and later, 
mainly upon their natural resources. Older countries, after exhausting their most 
easily obtained resources, turn for a livelihood to manufacturing and similar pur- 
suits, conserving their own resources and utilizing those of less developed areas.. 
Canada is distinctly a new country, the resources of which are but now commencing 
to be appreciated; in recent years numerous surveys and investigations as to their 
extent and value have been made. A short summary of important details regarding 
them follows. Fuller information will be found in the introductions to later 
sections—Agriculture, Furs, Fisheries, Forestry, Minerals, Water-Powers—of 
this volume. 

Agricultural Lands.—Of the total land area of the nine provinces (1,401,- 
315,840 acres), it is estimated that approximately 358,162,190 acres are available 
for use in agricultural production. This figure is of course an estimate and is taken 
to include lands now occupied by agriculturists, including grazing lands, and all 
lands possible of devotion to similar purposes. The area at present under cultiva- 
tion is but a fraction of this total, the extent under field crops in 1925 being 58,240,667 
acres, while the total area under pasture in the same year was 9,364,634 acres. 
Statistics of farm lands at the census of 1921 place the area then occupied at 140,- 
887,903 acres; the area, therefore, of what may be considered as agricultural land 
still available for occupation is 217,174,287 acres. Details are given by provinces in 
Table 6. 


6.—Area of Occupied and Available Farm Lands in the Nine Provinces of Canada, 


921. 
Total Total 
A Area Area paar : 

Provineea. Occupied. Available. ee tom 
, acres. acres. acres. acres, #54 
Pmnce tdward Islands... vices. soso seer ven J, 216,483 41,707 1,258,190 1,397,760 
Veni) 1 a a a ea ee 4,723, 550 3,368,450 8,092,000 13,483, 520 
4,269, 560 6,448,440 10,718,000 17,863, 040 


17,257,012 26, 487,988 3,745,000 442,153, 600 
22,628,901 33,821,099 56, 450, 000 234, 163, 200 
14,615,844 10, 084, 156 24,700, 000 148, 432, 640 
44,022,907 49,435,093 93,458, 000 155,763, 840 
29, 293,053 67,829,947 97,123,000 161, 872, 000 
2,860,593 19, 757,407 22,618,000 226,186, 240 


SO Gita eet ate cr Nh on 140, 887,903 217,174,287 358,162,190 | 1,401, 315,840 
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Thus, in all the provinces but Prince Edward Island, large areas are still avail- 
able for settlement, and while the nature of the soil and of the climate may in some 
cases restrict the variety of crops, in general the grain, root and fodder crops can be 
profitably grown in all the provinces, while stock raising is carried on successfully 
both in the more densely settled areas and on their frontiers. 

The Maritime Provinces are noted for their fruit and vegetable crops, perhaps. 
particularly for the oat and potato crops of Prince Edward Island and New Bruns- 
wick and the apples of the Annapolis valley in Nova Scotia. Quebec and Ontario 
are pre-eminently mixed farming communities, various districts specializing in 
dairying, tobacco, sheep, etc., while the Niagara peninsula in Ontario has long been 
famous for its fruit crops of both large and small varieties. In Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta the production of grains is still of primary importance but is giving 
way to more diversified types of agriculture, while the stock raising industry, once 
so typical of the prairies, is regaining much of its former importance. In British 
Columbia the fertile valleys are devoted principally to apple and other fruit crops, 
and numerous districts along the coast and on Vancouver island are given over to 
general farming and market gardening. 

Of the larger areas of land still available for settlement, the clay belt of northern 
Ontario and Quebec, in which splendid crops are grown, is to a large extent un- 
developed, and even larger areas in northern Saskatchewan and Alberta await culti- 
vation. 

Furs.—Canada is one of the world’s greatest fur producers. As early as 1676 
Canadian furs sold in England were valued at £19,500. Since that time great areas 
of northern territory have been explored by hunter and trapper. The larger com- 
panies engaged in the business, notably the Hudson’s Bay Co. and Révillon Fréres, 
maintain extensive systems of trading posts where trappers call at intervals to 
dispose of their pelts and procure supplies. The large uninhabited areas of northern 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and the Northwest Territories furnish subsistence for 
many of the most highly prized fur-bearing animals, among the most important 
of which are the beaver, fisher, various varieties of foxes, marten and others. The 
animals are usually caught in traps during the winter months, when the country is 
more accessible than during the summer and the pelts are in the best condition. 
The successful breeding of the fox on fur farms came with the period of rising prices 
after 1890, and has since developed into an important industry. Prince Edward 
Island has always been the centre of the industry but farms are now found in all 
provinces of the Dominion. On Dec. 31, 1925, 2,122 fox farms were in operation 
with a total of 45,586 foxes, principally of the “‘silver’”’ variety. 

Although the fox has proved the most suited to domestication, other kinds of 
fur-bearing wild animals are being raised in captivity—mink, raccoon, skunk, lynx, 
coyote, rabbit, marten and fisher. Karakul sheep, from which are obtained the 
furs known as “Persian lamb,” “astra¢han” and “broadtail,” are also being raised 
successfully in Canada. In 1925 the number of farms engaged in the raising of fur- 
bearing animals other than foxes was 151. Raccoon farms are the most numerous 
of the miscellaneous class, mink farms coming next. <A few of the fox farms also 
raise miscellaneous fur-bearing animals in addition to the foxes. 

During the year 1924-25 the value of pelts taken in Canada amounted to 
$12,441,564. Pelts sold from fur farms in the calendar year 1925 were valued at 
$775,906 and animals sold at $2,885,710. 


Forests.—Among the most notable of all Canadian natural resources are those 
of the forests. From the days when early French settlers established ship-building 
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yards along the St. Lawrence up to the present, when our forests supply millions of 
tons of pulp, paper and other wood products yearly, these resources have been of 
immense value, not only to Canada but to the Empire. Canada’s forest areas may 
be stated as follows:—(1) the great coniferous forest of the Rocky mountains and 


_ Pacific coast, (2) the northern forest, stretching in a wide curve from the Yukon 


north of the Great Lakes to Labrador, and (8) the forest extending from lake Huron 
through southern Ontario and Quebec to New Brunswick and the Atlantic coast. 
Estimates have placed the extent of timber lands in the Dominion at 1,226,720 
square miles, some.of which is agricultural land. About 442,000 square miles are 
covered with saw timber of commercial size. With regard to quantity of timber, 
it has also been estimated that the stand of timber of merchantable size in 1925 
comprised 482,035,500,000 feet board measure of saw timber and 1,279,453,000 
cords of pulpwood, the stands in Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
making up over 43 p.c. of the total. These figures place Canada next to the United 
States among the countries of the world with respect to forests, and while, during 
the past, the yearly cuts have generally exceeded new growth and considerable 
losses have been caused by fire and other destructive agencies, the extent of the 
uncut forests and the measures taken to preserve them and induce the development 
of new growth by reforestation assure an adequate supply for many years to come. 


A summary of Canada’s forest resources is given in Table 7. Total forest land 
is divided into the areas at present carrying merchantable timber and other areas 
unsuited for present exploitation. It may be pointed out, however, that these latter 
will presumably, in part at least, develop into productive areas, since the totals of 
forest lands, given below, are those of land which is essentially better suited for 
forest production than for any other purpose, and are wholly exclusive of the agri- 
cultural lands referred to in Table 6 preceding. 


7._Area of Productive and Unproductive Forest Land in Canada, 1925. 


Forest Land. 


Area, . Total 
Provinces. carrying Sriae tke Land 
Merchant- I Total. Area. 
able eel 
Timber. rile 


sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 


eraHCO war SIAN 5, Gracin e-sateja nuns stein. olh is.o, R5)9.> 08 300 - 300 2,184 
INES SOA SY ee Seed ad arte Pe steey es 3,720 11,030 14,750 21,068 
New Brunswick.....00.....0cccssssececqteeeseteeess 18,000 3,475 21,476 27,911 
Baia eS Potea ite oct else aiot onlin): 203,125 | 313,700 | 516,825 690, 865 
Ae Ties wee ee hie. 75,000 | 165,000 | 240,000 365, 880 
Me kek ins Cas find) oo, Re eae? 27,600 | 110,000} — 137,600 231,926 
Saskatchewan......... ee 25,000 24,775 49,775 243,381 
Mae YET ostiheely Ly. SdH We 60, 000 26, 650 86, 650 252,925 
Be Cointta ht ht eitrevoeaity 0 be No. 98,015 | 121,129] 149,944 353,416 
ee aio he Se o's. cosines aepiaaa ee awa sar sis 1,000 9,000 10,000 1,464, 644 

AS een etna a ieee edtrate 441,960 | 784,759 | 1,226,720 | 3,654,200 


a a tla lil legal laa ge endl ag tems! Mi eet SA sell Male Repel ae 
1Includes young growth of less than merchantable size. 
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The strength and durability of many of the woods of British Columbia, notably 
the Douglas fir and the cedar, place them among the most valuable in commercial 
use, while pulpwood and some of the hardwoods from limits in eastern Canada 
are of equally high grade. Statistics of primary forest production in 1924 place 
its total value at $213,146,710, of which $83,141,692 and $44,241,582 represent 
logs sawn and pulpwood used respectively, or its equivalent in standing timber 
at 2,808,506,073 cubic feet. The total value of paper production alone in the same 
year was $133,395,673; in 1925 it amounted to $140,680,177. 


Fisheries.—The first of Canada’s resources to be exploited by Europeans 
was the fishing banks of the Atlantic coast. It is believed that for many years 
before the actual discovery and settlement of North America the cod-banks south 
of Newfoundland and east of Nova Scotia had attracted French fishermen by their 
abundant catches. These fishing grounds alone extend along a coast line of more 
than 5,000 miles, comprising an area of not less than 200,000 square miles, and are 
in the course of the cold Arctic current, a fact which tends greatly to improve the 
quality of the fish. The more important fishes of the out-shore fisheries are the 
cod, halibut, haddock, herring and mackerel, while the inshore and inland fisheries 
number the lobster, oyster, salmon, gaspereau, smelt, trout and maskinonge among 
their catches. Other fishing grounds include the inshore expanses of the St. Law- 
rence river, the Great Lakes, where whitefish and herring form perhaps the most 
valued catches, and innumerable other inland water areas abounding with trout, 
pike, bass and other game fish, Hudson Bay, with a shore line of 6,000 miles, and 
the Pacific coast. The fisheries of British Columbia, with its coast line of 7,000 
miles, have in recent years shown a rapid development, and the products of the 
estuarian salmon fisheries of the Fraser, Skeena and other rivers now make up two- 
fifths of the fish products of the Dominion, while in addition large catches of halibut, 
herring and whales are made off the western coast. The total value of the fisheries 
in the calendar year 1925 was $47,926,802. 


Minerals.—The numerous and varied mineral deposits of the Dominion form 
another of her most important resources. Mining is an old industry, coal having 
been produced in Nova Scotia and iron ore in Quebec early in the eighteenth century. 
The main development in the industry has taken place, however, in the twentieth 
century, during which there has been a great increase in the per capita consumption 
of minerals and mineral products. 

There is a great variety of minerals, metallic and non-metallic. The value of 
the coal raised greatly exceeds that of any other mineral. Coal will continue for an 
indefinite period to hold a commanding position in the industry, for Canada’s reserves 
of this fuel are known to be very great, sufficient. for centuries at the present rate of 
exploitation. The other leading non-metallic minerals are asbestos, natural gas, 
gypsum, petroleum and salt. Others that are produced to the annual value of 
between $100,000 and $400,000 each are feldspar, graphite, magnesite, mica, quartz, 
tale and soapstone. In quantity of asbestos produced Canada takes the lead; 
the main production is from Quebec. Natural gas is produced in large quantities in 
Ontario and Alberta and to a less extent in New Brunswick. The decline in the pro- 
duction of petroleum in Ontario has been offset by discoveries in Alberta. 

The value of the metallic minerals is much greater than that of the non-metallic 
minerals. Those amounting to more than $1,000,000 per annum are:—gold, lead, 
nickel, copper, silver, zinc, cobalt and platinum. The value of the gold amounted 
n 1925 to $35,880,826 and greatly exceeded that of any other metal, Canada having 
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risen since the development of the Porcupine and Kirkland Lake mines to third 
place among gold-producing countries. Lead and zinc mining has in recent years 
madearapid growth. Ontariomeets about 90 p.c. of the world’s requirements in nickel, 
and has reserves to last for centuries. Platinum and palladium are recovered in the 
process of refining the copper-nickel ores. British Columbia and Ontario are the 
main copper-producing provinces; important copper-sulphide deposits are being 
developed in western Quebec, and in Manitoba a large body of copper-zinc sulphides 
has been developed. The total mineral production for 1925 amounted to $226,583,333. 


Water-Powers.— Canada’s water area of 142,923 square miles, distributed as 
it is throughout all parts of the country, provides a large amount of potential electric 
energy. It is estimated that 18,255,316 h.p. are available at a minimum yearly 
flow, 32,075,998 at ordinary six-months flow and that a turbine installation of 
41,700,000 h.p. is possible. The present turbine installation of 4,290,428 h.p. 
thus represents only 10.2 p.c. of the recorded water-power resources. Perhaps the 
greatest use to which these resources have yet been put has been in the pulp and 
paper industry, and to a lesser degree in the mining, the electro-chemical, the electro- 
metallurgical and the flour-milling industries. The water power utilized in the 
pulp and paper industry alone amounted on Feb. 1, 1925, to 731,794 h.p. Over 
90 p.c. of the power available is in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia; 
Quebec, with 7,000,000 h.p. available at ordinary minimum flow, has the largest 
resources in the Dominion. 


Game and Scenery.—Canada’s resources as a country for the sportsman and 
tourist are both unique and varied. With the increasing growth of tourist travel 
and its demands, great areas of uninhabited land have become accessible, and 
hitherto almost unknown parts may now be reached and traversed with ease. The 
valleys of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the broken lake country of northern 
Ontario and Quebec, as well as the mountain districts of British Columbia, offer to the 
tourist and the fisherman new types of scenic effects and innumerable game preserves, 
and have won for the Dominion a reputation as a paradise for sportsmen and campers. 
And not only is this possible for those who travel by land; the series of lakes and 
rivers which forms a network over the eastern part of the country particularly, 
has made water travel in smaller craft both feasible and attractive. Further, 
facilities for winter sports, the unusual attractions of winter scenery and the bracing 
though rigorous winter climate, have done much to add to the reputations of resorts 
formerly noted for their advantages in the summer season. 


The Dominion Government maintains, as the medium through which some of 
the most outstanding natural beauties of the country may be preserved and popular- 
ized, the National Parks Branch of the Department of the Interior, administering 
the eleven parks set aside for this purpose. Under the supervision of this same body 
are numerous historic sites which have been preserved throughout the country. 
Several of the provinces also maintain parks for similar purposes. 


In these parks, the hunting of game is forbidden, and the wild life resources 
preserved. Elsewhere, however, there is available for the hunter and angler, at 
proper seasons, a wealth of game species; the deer and moose of Eastern Canada, 
the bear and mountain sheep of the Rockies, game animals, birds and fishes in 
unusual variety, have given the Dominion exceptional advantages for this means 
of recreation. 


A list of the national parks and reserves is appended as Table 8. 
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: 8.—Canadian National Parks and Reserves. “ 
Date of 
Parks. Location. Establish- Area, 
ment, 
sq. miles 
Rocky Mountains Park ..|Alberta, east slope of Rockies........... 1885 2,751 
Yoho Park....... ..|British Columbia, west slope of Rockies 1886 476 
Glacier Park...... ..|British Columbia, summit of Selkirks... 1886 468 
Revelstoke Park.. +. (British! @obam bia. sack fonesk pare eet 1914 95 
Kootenay Park....... «2 British Colum bigwigs. ccacee ee ene are 192 587 
JaspermParks ocPies sicctbe ace ae Northern Albena cn cnc sitnts eee Poles oe 1907 4,400 
Waterton Lakes Park................. Southern Alberta, adjoining U.S. Glacier 

Parksha aeteirte ce Rises ee eee ees 1895 220 
St. Lawrence Islands on 'eies| OULEATION. Soleo oie acted ae nr ot rs eae ee 1905 (140 acres) 
Broder Park Sey, woreda. : bANOntario, Mien sara a oes eee aes 1919 (20 acres) 
(Pts Pelee Ranke sscok sat ides aoe: Ontario; omlake dories..2 akc peeolenie eos 1918 4 
WiGdal a COL. seeeee te tire haere Saskatehewan’.ccen. carvers oni etteares 1921 17 

Little Manito Lake Reserve........,..|Saskatchewan........ Sashes doses eRe 1 Vacant 

; lands 
around 
lakes. 
Tar Sand Reserve. vies ces rete nen IAL DOL baeseter osc ate are ateinre orci omtepeectsrereeera ste 1 2 
Animal Parks and Reserves. 
Buffalo Barkha peewee. ace- shiek eae Near Wainwright, Alberta.............. 1907 159 
Mik aland’Park. «oo c ec ceceene he Near banront, Alberta:..ccscecss + oes re 1899 16 
Foremost Antelope Reserve........... Nouthem/Albertas.cyn.s deesic kere ae ete 1 9 
Moose Mountain Buffalo Reserve......|Saskatchewan...........csesceeceeeees : 1 2 
Nemiskam (Antelope)................ AT berta is Path at, sin ioe toe See eee 1922 9 
Wawaskesy (Antelope)................ Alp ertalrcc ia. eectn entenvacists soiree 5 aes 1922 54 
Meniseawok (Antelope).............+: Saskatehewan nn. cartuancmeatomerre ere 1922 17 
Historic Parks. 

Bort dbloweijsciess tome cte sels tose cae St. John, New Brunswick............... 1914 (19 acres) 
BOF Anne tose Gor nce heres ae Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia........... 1917 (31 acres) 


£ Reserved by order of the Minister. 


VII.—CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 


1.—The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada.! 


The magnitude of the annual precipitation, although very important, gives 
by itself only a very vague conception of the climate of a region. The division of 
the year into wet and dry seasons, the conjunction of periods of heat with dry 
weather, or of a cold season with dry weather, or other possible combinations—it is 
knowledge of these seasonal peculiarities which affords the best conception of the 
climate of a place. In some parts of the world these seasonal climatic character- 
istics are so pronounced as to affect the mode of life and agriculture, and even of 
clothing, architecture and trade. 

In Canada, on account of its vast extent, it is not surprising to find that there 
are regional characteristics, and while they are not so extreme and striking as in 
some other parts of the world, yet they deserve notice in the national Year Book. 

These regional variations are best understood by a brief survey of the general 
meteorology of the continent, which necessitates mention of the high pressure 
systems. Of these the most marked in Canada is the polar pressure, which is mani- 
fested on the daily weather maps by shifting areas of high barometer in northern 
latitudes. These move over the western interior of the continent in a general 
southeasterly direction, with great intensity in a severe winter, when they are 


1 Contributed by A.J. Connor, Climatologist, Dominion Meteorological Office, Toronto. 
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generally called ‘‘cold waves.” This polar pressure system may be briefly described 
as a tendency for dry cold air to move from high latitudes and to overspread the 
interior of the continent. This tendency is most marked in the winter months, 
when the dryness and cold reach a maximum and the area so affected is also in 
general at a maximum. 

There is also a high pressure system which is most often apparent on the Pacific, 
and another on the Atlantic. That of the Pacific tends to move moist air upon the 
continent at all seasons, and so also does that of the Atlantic. That of the Atlantic, 
however, is generally much warmer and carries much more moisture. Its progress 
into the interior, moreover, is not impeded to any great extent by topographical 
features, while influx of air from the Pacific encounters the obstacles presented by 
the mountain chains paralleling the. coast. 

With these meteorological generalizations in mind, we should remember that 
precipitation is the deposition of part of the moisture carried over the continent by 
the atmospheric currents. While the actual mechanism of rainfall is still a contro- 
versial subject (the student is referred to the recent publications of Sir Napier 
Shaw in England and of Prof. Bjerknes in Norway), it is admittedly due to dynamic 
cooling of air masses carrying water vapour. This dynamic cooling, which reduces 
the temperature of. the water-carrying air to the saturation point, most readily 
and often takes place along the margins or fronts of these pressure systems, or in 
the regions towards which they converge. Seasonal extensions of these high pressure 
systems, therefore, by varying the regions of convergence of opposing masses of 
air, vary the place of maximum precipitation. 

During the winter months the long nights and the rapid cooling which is 
characteristic of land areas, combine to create a bias towards cool air from the 
Rocky mountains eastward. The Great Lakes, Hudson bay, the St. Lawrence 
and the general proximity of the Atlantic ocean, with no lofty mountain chains to 
lessen its moderating effect, serve to restrict this area of rapid cooling in the eastern 
part of the continent. There is, therefore, in the western interior of the continent, 
during the later months of the year, a bias towards cooling which permits the ex- 
tension of the polar high pressure system to take place most easily in that direction. 
For this reason the western grain regions are, from September to the following spring, 
mostly overlaid by cool or cold dry air. This is then, quite naturally, a season of 
scant precipitation, and intense but dry cold spells frequently recur. The margin 
of this pressure system, as we have seen, with difficulty invades the region of the 
Great Lakes. Ontario, therefore, and particularly southern Ontario, still lies in 
fall and early winter in the debatable ground between the polar and Atlantic pres- 
sure systems. This season in the Great Lake and St. Lawrence regions is frequently 
wet and less often visited by extreme cold. 

In British Columbia the rainy season commences in the autumn when the in- 
crease in intensity of the polar pressure system begins its seasonal acceleration. 

With the approach of spring, lengthening days and more intense insolation, 
the polar pressure system in the average year lessens in intensity. Land areas, 
always more easily heated or cooled than water areas, under the northing of the sun 
now show a bias towards heating. With these conditions established there is a 
ready influx of warm moist air from the Atlantic and the tropical waters into the 
interior of the continent, especially the southwestern interior. The polar front 
retreats towards the north, but in the extreme northeast the retreat is slow. This 
lag in the northeast may be attributed to the effect of Hudson bay and strait, which 
during the winter have taken on the character of a polar sea, recovery from which 
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must naturally be very slow. The polar front thus tends to run in a general way 
from northwest to southeast, with spring early in the northwest and late in northern 
Quebec and the gulf of St. Lawrence region. 


With the arrival of warm and moist air in the higher latitudes of the West, 
the rainy season commences and so is contemporaneous with the warmest part of 
the year. On the other hand, in the east, on account of the very slow retreat of the 
polar front, the distribution of precipitation is altered very little from winter to 
summer, except that with the gradual change in temperature, the precipitation 
becomes wholly rainfall. 

In British Columbia, on the coast, the failing intensity of the interior polar 
pressure and the increase in the temperature of air from the Pacific system, are 
contemporaneous with a decrease in the intensity of the precipitation, so that the 
dry season is on the average the season of warmth. 


In the far north, as in the Mackenzie valley, the precipitation increases with the 
northward penetration of the warm air from more southerly latitudes, as in the 
spring grain regions, but the time of maximum rainfall is later, as would seem 
naturally to follow from the considerations already outlined. The time of maxi- 
mum rainfall in the far northwest, therefore, occurs in late August and early Septem- 
ber just before the rapid onset of the winter season, a combination with very poor 
agricultural possibilities. These regional characteristics are shown on the map 
(page 43.) In British Columbia, on the coast and in the lower Fraser valley, the 
maximum precipitation is in November, with the summer comparatively dry. 
In the interior valleys, where precipitation is much less than on the coast, there is 
an ill-defined maximum in December or January and another in June. 


In Alberta, in the extreme southwest there is a maximum in May or early 
June, further north and east in June, while in the Edmonton and Peace River 
regions it is in late June or early July and in the lower Athabasca valley in July or 
early August. In the southern districts of Saskatchewan and Manitoba the maxi- 
mum occurs in June but in the northern districts, especially in northeastern Saskat- 
chewan and northern Manitoba, it tends to be later—in July in the districts 
far enough south to be considered in the grain belt, in August or September 
as we go north to the Nelson and Churchill rivers. In Manitoba the com- 
parative dryness of the cold half of the year is not so pronounced as in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan and, as we move east through the region of the lake of the 
Woods into the country lying north of lake Superior, the contrast between the 
precipitation of winter and summer becomes noticeably smaller. There still re- 
mains a noticeable maximum in summer throughout the whole of northern Ontario, 
generally occurring in July but with a secondary maximum in September, at the 
time when the northern cold area is beginning to increase. In Quebec, the distribu- 
tion of precipitation is very similar to that of northern Ontario, but only those places 
where records have been taken for a very long period of years show clearly the 
double maximum. In northern Ontario and Quebec the comparatively dry season 
is from December to March, but since the precipitation in those months is largely 
snow and accumulates upon the surface to run off rather suddenly in spring or some- 
times in winter thaws, ‘dry season” is something of a misnomer. 

In southern Ontario the longest records show that on the average there is a July 
and also a September maximum, but the precipitation is so nearly equally distrib- 
uted throughout the year that for all practical purposes it may be considered that 
there is no seasonal variation. 
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In the Atlantic Provinces, especially in the southern districts, there is a notice- 
able increase in the winter precipitation, ee there is ample rainfall in the 
summer months. 

All these variations of precipitation have a noticeable influence on the char- 
acter of agriculture as found most suitable for the various regions of Canada by the 
settlers who, by actual trial over a period of years, worked out that which has proven 
best. Those, therefore, who move from one region to another, are best advised 
to conform to the practice in their new surroundings, rather than to carry their 
own local ideas with them. 


2.—The Factors which Control Canadian Weather. 


The Canada Year Book, 1925, contained on pages 36 to 40 an article under 
the above heading by Sir Frederick Stupart, Director of the Meteorological Service 
of Canada. 


3.—The Climate of Canada since Confederation. 


In the Canada Year Book, 1924, will be found on pages 31 to 34 an article 
on the Climate of Canada since Confederation, by Sir Frederick Stupart, Director 
of the Meteorological Service of Canada. 


4.—The Meteorological Service of Canada. 


Under the above heading Sir Frederick Stupart contributed a short article 
descriptive of the growth and present activities of the Meteorological Service, which 
for reasons of space is not reprinted here, to the 1922-23 edition of the Year Book 
(pp. 48-47); to it the interested reader is referred. 


5.—Meteorological Tables. 


Tables 9 and 10, which follow, have been prepared by the Meteorological Service 
of Canada for insertion in the Year Book. For the interpretation of Table 9 a note 
on the method used in measuring temperature and precipitation is appended. 


TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION. 


TEMPERATURE.—At the stations of the Dominion Meteorological Service the highest 
and lowest temperature in each 24 hours, termed respectively the maximum and the mini- 
mum, are recorded by self-registering thermometers. For any month the sum of the daily 
maxima, divided by the number of days of the month, is the mean maximum temperature 
of that month. The mean minimum temperature is obtained in a similar manner. The 
half sum of the mean maximum and the mean minimum is called the mean temperature. 
The averages of these results for any particular month over a period of years are the average 
means for that period and are used as normal means or temperatures of reference. The 
highest and lowest temperatures recorded during the whole period of years are termed 
the extreme maximum and extreme minimum respectively. These latter figures are of 
course to be regarded as extraordinary, the more unlikely to recur the longer the period 
from which they have been derived. Temperatures below zero have the minus sign (—) 
prefixed. The mean winter temperature is based on the records of January, February, 
March, November and December, and the mean summer temperature is based on those 
of June, July and August. 

PRECIPITATION.— Under the collective term ‘‘precipitation’’ is included all moisture 
which has been precipitated from the atmosphere upon the earth; rain, snow, hail, sleet, 
etc. The amount of moisture is conveniently measured by determining the depth to which 
it has accumulated upon an impervious surface, and is always expressed in inches of depth. 
The total depth of snow is tabulated separately, but is added to the depth of rain after 
division by ten. An extended series of experiments in melting and measuring snow having 
been collated, the rule was deduced that a given fall of snow will, in melting, diminish on 
the average to one-tenth of its original depth. This rule is used in practice. All solid 
forms of precipitation other than snow are included in the tables of rain. 
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9.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations. 
Vicroria, B.C.—Lat. 48° 25’ N., long. 123° 21’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914), 


Temperature °l’. Precipitation in inches. 
Months. Mean van aie Hithd. Lew: wean Averages. Extremes. 

daily. max min est. | est. range. | Rain. |Snow.| Total. | Greatest.] Least. 
Ye tae 38-4 42-5 34-3 55 | —2 8-2 4-12] 6-2 4-74 9-95 2-56 
GDS. es Fo, 40-0 44-9 35-2 60 6 9-7 2-81 | 4-2 3-23 6-80 0-80 
War tS oA 43-5 49-9 37-0 68 17 12-9 2-32 | 1-3 2-45 5-36 0:32 
3 eae 47-8 55-4 40-3 75 24 15-1 1-54 - 1-54 5-40 0-21 
LE eee 53-3 61-5 45-1 84 30 16-4 1-19 ~ 1-19 2-83 0-18 
PAIGOS ee sen 57-1 65-6 48-7 88 36 16-9 1-00 - 1-00 2-37 0-08 
Waly ic: oes 60-2 69-6 50-7 90 37 18-9 0-37 - 0-37 1-15 0-00 
25) ea olay 59-9 63-0 50-8 88 38 18-2 0-59 = 0-59 2-26 0-00 
OBS aes 55-6 63-7 47-5 85 30 16-2 1-92 - 1:92 4.27 0-32 
ORT ee sh se! 50-1 56-2 44-1 70 28 12-1 2-61 | O-1 2-62 5-60 0-46 
ASAE scabies: 44-4 48-8 40-0 63 14 8-8 5-52 1-4 5-66 11-50 0-91 
5 OX Se 41-5 45-3 37°7 59 19 7:6 5-27 | 1:0 5-37 13-41 0-59 
Mears: o: 49-3 56-0 42-6 90 | —2 13-4 | 29-26 | 14:2 | 30-68 51-03 22-58 


Vancouver, B.C.—Lat. 49° 17’ N., long. 123° 5’ W. (Observations for 16 years, 1898-1913). 


Jan.. 35-0 39-2 30-9 | 55-0 | 2-0 8-3 7-12 | 14-4 8-56 10-54 6-08 
HOD 54.5: 37-8 43-1 32-5 | 58-0 | 10-0 10-6 5-90 | 3-2 6-22 10-17 2-60 
VET «Patan aes 41-9 49-0 34°8 | 61-0 | 15-0 14-2 4-31 | 1:5 4-46 10-29 0-89 
April.... 47-0 55-8 38-3 | 79-0 | 27-0 17-5 3-09 = 3-09 5-29 1-04 
MEY is). ta0% 53-5 62:3 44-7 | 80-0 | 383-0 17-6 3-56 = 3-56 5-39 1-44 
June. 58-4 67-7 49-1 | 88-0 | 36-0 18-6 2-82 = 2-82 5-42 1-43 
July 63-2 73°3 53-0 | 90-0 | 43-0 20-3 1:33 = 1-33 2-45 0-32 
EB ac <2 ak 61-5 71-0 52-0 | 92-0 | 39-0 19-0 niSrAl = 1-71 5-86 0-22 
Septy..7..05. 55+7 64-0 47-4 | 82-0) 30-0 16-6 4-29 = 4-29 9-09 1-61 
OE Vee ice 49-2 55-7 42-6 | 69-0 | 23-0 13-1 5-69 ~ 5-69 9-20 1-76 
Nov.. 42-4 47-1 37-6 | 63-0 | 15-0 9-5 .|~ 10:97 | 3:1} 11-28 18-99 4-18 
LOS ORE Be 38-9 42-8 35-0 | 58-0 | 17-0 7:8 q-20, | 299 7-56 9-55 4-21 
ORD .ccete-|e 48°7 56-0 41-5 | 92-0 | 2-0 14-5 | 58-06 | 25-1 | 60-57 72-29 52-27 


Port Simpson, B.C.—Lat. 54° 34’ N., long. 130° 25’ W. (Observations for 22 years, 1886-1907). 


Jan... 34-0 40-0 28-1 | 64-0 |— 9-0) 11-9 8-62} 9-8 9-60 16-74 1-08 
Heb. .3.4.8%. 34-8 41-8 27-7 | 63-0 |—10-0| 14-1 6-07 | 11-8 7-25 16-65 1-93 
Marr... cles 37-6 44-8 30-3 | 63-0 | 11-0) 14-5 5-06 | 5:3 5:59 8-16 1-41 
Aprils... Bs: 41-6 49-9 33-4 | 73:0} 18-0} 16-5 4-85 | 3:0 5-15 14-31 2°24 
May... cp.be2 48-3 56-5 40-0 | 78-0 | 27-0} 16:5 5-14 - 5-14 9-84 1-63 
June. ...5.68: 52-8 60-5 45-1 | 88-0 | 34-0) 15-4 4-26 = 4-26 7-50 1-20 
July.. 56-0 63-3 48-8 | 88-0 |} 29-0) 14-5 4-42 = 4-42 9-41 1-28 
Bae oae A 56-7 63-8 49-5 | 80:0 | 31-0} 14:3 6-93 - 6-93 14-11 1-74 
RBEDUs 2. set 52-2 59-1 45-2 | 74:0 | 30-0} 13-9 9-03 = 9-03 14-63 2-20 
Oet....44%: 47-1 53-5 40-7 | 65-0 | 28-0} 12-8] 12-21 = 12-21 16-99 6-71 
NOV. 25 ..65284 39-7 45-6 33-7 | 65-0 6-0} 11-9 | 11-47} 1-6] 11-68 23-90 3-26 
MDGG r,s. 2-52: 36-9 42-6 31-2 | 62-0 5-0) 11-4] 10-11] 8-7} 10:98 18-82 5-23 
GAT. 5:.\¢ icin 44-8 51-8 37-8 } 88:0 |—10:0} 14:0] 88-17 | 40-2 | 92-19 126-48 62-05 


Kamtoops, B.C.—Lat. 50° 41’ N., long. 120° 18’ W. (Observations for 22 years, 1892-1913). 


ORMID, 352% oe 22-4 28-3 16-5 | 54-0 |—31-0} 11-8 0-13 | 7-7 0-90 0-60 0-35 
MOD 5277.57: 26-5 33-4 19-6 | 64-0 |—27-0} 13-8 0-20 | 6-0 0-80 Lodi 0-02 
5 37-6 47-3 27-8 | 70-0 |— 6-0; 19:5 0-20 | 1-2 0:32 0-83 0-01 
April 49-7 61-1 38-3 | 92-0 | 19-0) , 22-8 0-36 ) 0:36 1-36 R 
2) pease bere 57-5 70-3 44-8 |100-0 | 26-0) 25-5 0-93 = 0:93 2-50 R 
June 64-6 76-4 52-7 {101-0 | 35-0) 23-7 1-23 - 1-23 3-07 0-57 
July 69-6 82-7 56-5 |102-0 | 42-0) 26-2 1-27 = 1-27 3-50 0-35 
J aca 08-1 80-9 55-4 101-0 | 35-0} 25-5 1-05 = 1-05 3-73 0-00 
Bept..6.5508: 58-4 69-3 47-4 | 93-0 | 28-0) 21:9 0-94 = 0-94 2-34 0-10 
Ci aie 47-8 56-2 39-3 | 82-0 | 16-0) 16-9 0-57 | 0-2 0-59 1-41 R 
IOV. 72 <5. 3527 35-8 41-5 30-2 | 72-0 |—22-0) 11-3 0:40 | 6:5 1-05 1-23 0-07 
Wee: ..:. 3:19: 28-8 32-6 24-9 | 59-0 |—17-0 7:7 0-20 | 13-5 1-55 0-64 0-12 
Wear.....2:: 47-2 56-7 37-8 }102:0 |—31-0] 18-9 7-48 | 35-1 | 10-99 13-47 7:07 
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§.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 
Dawson, YuKON.—Lat. 64° 5’ N., long. 139° 20’ W. (Observations for 17 years, 1902-1918). 
Temperature °°. Precipitation in inches. 
Months. Mean ae anes High>} Low- reine : Averages. Iixtremes. 
daily max min. est. | est. range. | Rain. {Snow.| Total. | Greatest.| Least. 
Tae. acer —24-6 | —18-0 | —-31-3 | 30:0 |—68-0} 13-3 0:00 | 8-6 0:86 1-73 R 
ROI ss senses —12:0 | — 4:3 | —19-6 | 45-0 |—55-0) = 15-3 R 7:3 0-73 1-35 0-20 
IN Rianne ees oe 5:6 16-5 | — 5-3 | 52-0 |—47-0 21-8 0-01 4-7 0-48 1-21 0-00 
April 27-6 40-2 15-1 | 67-0 |—30-0} 25-1 0-18 | 4-7 0-65 1-68 0-23 
Mays. .cedsec 46-8 59-0 34-6 | 85-0 | 12-0) 24-4 0:83 | 0-4 0-87 2-00 0-25 
June 56-9 70:3 43-6 | 90-0 | 27-0} 26-7 1-18 | 0-3 1-21 2-66 0-25 
Julyat se eee 59-4 71-9 46-8 | 95-0 31-6 25-1 1:61 - 1-61 3-32 0-62 
Ae oe 54-0 66-2 41-7 | 85-0 23-0 24-5 1-51 = 1:51 2-38 0-07 
Sep towne. ceee 41-6 51-1 32-2 | 78-0 8-0 18-9 1:40 1:8 1-58 3-52 0-86 
(oi nateeie te 6 26-4 32°7 20-1 | 68-0 |—22-0 12:6 0-29 8-8 1-17 4-09 0-10 
INOW ..5.0:018 he 0-4 6-4 | — 5-6 | 46-0 |—48-0 12:0 0-01 | 12-4 1-25 2-60 0-24 
Dec —10-2 | — 4-3 | —16-1 | 38-0 |—68-0} 11-8 R | 10-9 1-09 2-09 0-08 
SMiCAar. «<1 seks 22-6 33-0 13-0 | 95-0 |—68-0) 20-0 7:02 | 59-9 | 13-01 17-75 6-28 
N, AuTA.—Lat. 53° 35’ N., long. 113° 30’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 
5-9 15-6 | — 3-8 | 57-0 |—57-0} 19-4 0-06 | 7-0 0-76 2-49 0-05 
10-6 21-1 0-1 | 62-0 |—57-0} 21-0 0:00 | 6-7 0-67 2-33 iS) 
23-4 34-9 11-9 | 72-0 |—40-0} 23-0 0:05 | 6-2 0-67 1-93 R 
40:8 52+9 28:6 | 84:0 |—15-0 24:3 0-44 3:6 0-80 2-60 0-04 
51-2 64-4 388-1 | 90-0 | 10-0) 26-3 1:73 | 1:2 1-86 4.04 0-20 
57-3 70-1 44-4 | 94-0 | 25-0) 25-7 3-26 iS) 3-26 8-53 0-00 
61-2 73°7 48-8 | 94:0 | 33-0} 24-9 3-56 - 3-56 11-13 0-15 
59-0 71-6 46-4 | 90-0 26-0 25-2 2-47 - 2-47 6-43 0-49 
50-4 62-9 37-8 | 87-0 | 12-0) 25-1 1-33 | 0-7 1-40 4-32 0-00 
41-7 53-2 30-3 | 82-0 |—10-0} 22-9 0:39 | 3-5 0-74 1-86 0-00 
24-5 33:3 15:6 | 74:0 |—37-0} 17-7 0:06 | 6-7 0-73 3-57 0-00 
16-0 24-7 7-3 | 60-0 |—43-0) 17-4 0-07 | 6-8 0-75 3-21 0-00 
36-9 48-2 25-6 | 94-0 |—57-0| 22-6} 18-42 | 42-5 | 17-67 27-81 8-16 
Meprcine Har, Avra.—Lat. 50°2 ’ N., long. 110° 41’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 
Janes dt = 11-2 21-6 0-7 | 62-0 |—-51-0} 20-9 0:00 | 6-1 0-61 1-72 0-00 
Hop ti. cen: 12-8 23-5 2-1 | 64:0 |—46-0 21-4 _0-01 6-0 0-61 1-51 0:00 
Minis. ct aoee 26-7 38-4 14-9 | 84-0 |—88-0} 23-5 0-11 | 5-0 0-61 1-62 Ss 
UNsoy eal ere 45-1 58:8 31-4 | 96-0 |—16-0 27-4 0:37 2:4 0-61 2°26 0-03 
May... ...2n ce 54:7 68-0 41-5 | 99-0 12-0 26-5 1:70 0:5 1-75 6-29 0-12 
June 62:5 75-6 49-3 107-0 | 30-0] 26-3 2-57 Ss 2-57 5-62 0-00 
Julveea cee 68-4 82-7 54-1 /108-0 | 36-0) 28-6 1:73 1-73 4-86 0-09 
DSi Sameer a 66-0 80-7 51-4 /104-0 | 31-0) 29-3 1-51 - 1-51 5-65 0-00 
Sept... 24 .oet 56:5 70-2 42-7 | 94-0 17-0 27°5 0-88 0-4 0-92 2-41 0-00 
OGteA nee 45:8 58-7 32-9 | 93:0 |—10-0 25-8 0-51 ileal 0-62 3-48 0-00 
INOW ox S25 29-3 39-9 18-7 | 76:0 |—36-0| 21-2 0:08 | 6-4 0-72 3-11 
Dees. dau 21-1 31-0 11-2 | 68-0 |—37-0} 19-8 0-06 | 4:7 0°53 1-42 0-00 
Wied’. pemee 41-7 54-1 29-2 1108-0 leek 22-2 | 11-53 | 32-6] 12-79 22-28 6-72 
Fort Verminion, Anra.—Lat. 53° 21’ N., long. 110° 52’ W. (Observations for 18 years, 1905-1922). 
Jan.. — 14-8 |— 2-5 |— 27-1 | 50-0 |—77-0 24-0 0-00 4:7 0-47 1-80 0-15 
Reb. jeneee> — 3-9 9-7 |— 17-5 | 53-0 |—58-0} 27-2 0-00 | 3-7 0-37 0-65 0-20 
May. c5- ee 11-8 26:0 |— 2-4 | 68-0 |—41-0} 28-4 0-01 | 7-0 0:71 1-70 0-00 
April 32-0 44-5 19-5 | 78-0 |—29-0] 25-0 0-23} 6-1 0-84 1-85 0-00 
Maivn j.cinseine 49-3 63-3 35-3 | 93-0 | 13-0} 28-0 0-78 | 0-6 0-84 2-06 0-00 
Jane. cs once 57-9 72-2 43-7 | 98-0 | 26-0] 28-5 1-65 | O-1 1:66 3°44 0-25 
uly eee 61-0 75+2 46-9 | 94-0 | 28-0] 28-3 1-60 - 1-60 3-49 0-51 
ANG, oer ers 57-1 70:4 43-8 |101-0 28-0 26-6 1-57 = 1-57 3-32 0-53 
Septi. tees 47-3 58-2 36-4 | 84-0 9-0} 21-8 1-40] 0-1 1-41 2-33 0-64 
Oct 33-1 43-1 23-1 | 70:0 |—14-0 20-0 0-26 2-1 0:47 0-81 0-00 
INOW san eee 14-0 22-4 5-6 | 48-0 |—26-0} 16-8 0:02 | 7-2 0:74 1-40 0:20 
Dein. 32.0: — 1:7 10-2 |— 13-6 | 65-0 |—50-0) 238-8 0-00] 5:0 0-50 1-60 0-20 
Wears. 25. 28-6 41-1 1o-1 |101-0 |—77-0] 25-0 7-52 | 36:6 | 11-18 14-78 7-60 


ae 
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9.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 


Forr Cuirew yan, Auta,—Lat. 58°46’ N., long. 111°13’ W. (Observations for 16 years, 1884-1906). 


Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
Months. Mean van ve High-| Low- ven Averages. Extremes. 
daily max. min. est. | est. range. | Rain. |Snow.| Total. | Greatest.| Least. 
be 11-9 |— 3-5 |— 20-4 | 45-0 |—55-0 16:9 0:00 9:0 0-90 1-68 0-02 
y 9-1 0-5 |— 18-7 | 46-0 |—56-0} 19-2 R 5-8 0-58 2-63 0-03 
‘ 5-0 15-1 |— 5-0 | 47-0 |—41-0 20-1 R 5-8 0-58 1-58 0-09 
SADT sie aecevst 28-5 39-4 17-6 | 69-0 |—22-0 21-8 0-20 4-4 0-64 3-04 0-06 
May. chasse hs 44-5 53-8 35-1 | 83-0 |— 3-0 18-7 0-65 1:6 0-81 2-08 0-02 
June 54-0 64-6 43-3 | 90-0 | 24-0] 21-3 1-56] O-1 1-57 3-31 0-10 
July 61-5 71-0 51-9 | 93-0 26-0 19-1 2-64 - 2-64 9-52 0-21 
ENN secat fie. 58-1 68-1 48-2 | 89-0 25-0 19-9 1-64 - 1-64 3°67 0°39 
Se ete Sa 45-2 53-0 37-3 | 79:0-] 18:0) 15:7 1-52, | 0=5 1-57 2-93 0-27 
Oct. 33°7 40-1 27-3 | 66:0 |— 9-0} 12-8 0-32 | 4-3 0-75 5-30 0-02 
BNO «cic cits 11-0 17-9 4-2 | 56-0 |—33-0 13-7 0-05 8-6 0-91 2-28 0-26 
IGOR: hac 2-2 10-3 |— 5-9 | 49-0 |—48-0} 10-2 0-01 | 9-1 0-92 3-20 0-09 
DiGBES 7. ess - 26-9 35-8 17-9 | 90:0 |—56-0) 17-9 8-59 | 49-2 | 13-51 16-99 6-70 
Qu’ ApPELLE, SASK.—Lat. 50° 32’ N., long. 103° 57’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 
— 0:6 8-5 |— 9-7 | 50-0 |—47-0} 18-2 0:00 | 6-9 0-69 2-28 0-05 
2-0 11-2 |— 7-2 | 50-0 |—55-0 18-4 0-00 8-1 0:81 2-85 0-12 
16-0 25-7 6-2 | 76-0 |—45-0} 19-5 0:06 | 9-6 1-02 4-11 0-05 
37-3 49-1 25-5 | 89-0 |—24-0 23-6 0-43 6-7 1-10 3°59 0-29 
49-8 62-4 37-3 | 92-0 8-0 25-1 2-40 3-1 2-71 6-95 0-25 
59-6 70-8 48-4 |101-0 25-6 22-4 3°69 Ss 3°69 7-19 0-32 
63-8 75-9 51-7 |100-0 | 34-0) 24-2 2-84 - 2-84 7:25 0-58 
61-1 73-3 48-9 |100-0 | 27-0) 24-4 2-04 - 2-04 5-03 0-30 
52-0 64-0 39-9 | 93-0 | 12-0] 24-1 1-28} 1-0 1-38 4-61 0-08 
40-8 51-5 30-2 | 80-0 |—12-0| 21-8 0:53 | 4-5 0-98 3-35 s 
21-8 30-4 13-3 | 73-0 |—30-0} 17-1 0-14) 8-4 0-98 2-51 0-12 
10:7 18-5 2-8 | 49-0 |—40-0] 15-7 0-01 | 7-1 0-72 3-11 0-03 
34-5 45-1 23-9 1101-0 |—55-0 21-2 18-42 | 55-4 18-96 26°47 10-14 
Prince ALBERT, SAsK.—Lat. 53° 12’ N., long. 105° 48’ W. (Obser vations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 
CCE Ae ee — 5-9 5-3 |— 17-1 | 53-0 |—67-0 22-4 0-00 8-2 0-82 2-00 0-22 
Et) ae — 1:3 11-3 |— 13-9 | 52-0 |—70-0 25-2 0-01 6-8 0-69 2-15 0-04 
[0s a ede 12-J 26-2 |— 2-1] 68-0 |—44-0 28-3 0-10 7-7 0-87 2-56 0-17 
EDI. Ga tice: 361 48-7 23-6 | 86-0 |—23-0 25-1 0:38 4-4 0-82 3°37 0-03 
May.. {8-9 62-6 35-2 | 90-0 2-0 27-4 1-34 1-6 1-50 4-87 0-01 
June... 58-1 71-0 45-1 | 96-0 17-0 25:9 2-67 ~ 2°67 7-36 1-00 
July... 62-0 74-2 49-8 | 93-0 33-0 24-4 2°31 = 2°31 5-31 0-17 
PRUNE are Vicia es 58-8 71-7 46-0 | 94-0 22-0 25-7 2-31 - 2-31 8-01 R 
S12) 0) aan amit 49-4 61-7 37-1 | 87-0 14-0 24-6 1-32 0:7 1:39 2-94 0-09 
Oct... 38-3 49-2 27-4 | 85-0 |— 5-0 21-8 0-57 2°3 0-80 1-97 0-10 
INO EO: wins She 18-5 27-4 9-5 | 66-0 |—41-0 17-9 0-12 8-7 0-99 3-06 0:07 
Dec. 5:3 15-1 |— 4-5 | 58-0 |—57-0 19-6 0-01 8-0 0-81 2-61 0-19 
HES gree onan 31-7 43-7 19-7 | 96-0 |—70-0 24-0 11-13 | 48-4 15-97 29-88 9-25 
Winnieec, Man.—lat. 49° 55’ N., long. 97° 6’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 
PAN re elk xo — 3:5 6-8 | —13-8 | 42-0 |—46-0 20-0 0-01 8-1 0-82 2-12 0-12 
ONS Fae, 2 — 0-5 10-7 | —11-8 | 46-0 |—46-0 22°5 0-01 7-4 0°75 1-80 0-09 
PAT case ee 2G 15-2 26-7 3°6 | 73:0 |—387-0 23-1 0-21 9-6 1:17 3-00 0-29 
PROP 6d ak ss 38-7 50-1 27-4 | 90-0 |—13-0 22-7 1-10 4-4 1-54 5-64 0-25 
ee a 51-5 64:5 38-5 | 94-0 11-0 26-0 2-06 0-9 2-15 6-38 0-11 
URES p50. 22. 62°6 74-9 50-2 |101-0 21-0 24-7 3-08 - 3-03 6-30 0-45 
ae ee 66+2 78-1 54-3 | 96-0 35-0 23-8 3-25 - 3°25 7-14 0:87 
Lt es 62-7 75-0 50-4 |103-0 30-0 24-6 2-18 - 2-18 4-75 0:77 
2) ee 54-1 65-9 42-2 | 99-0 17:0 23-7 2-07 0-1 2-08 5-49 0-60 
Oct... 41-6 52-0 31-3 | 85-0 |— 3-0 20:7 1-22 1:4 1-36 5-€7 0-29 
eee 22-0 30-8 13-3 | 71:0 |—33-0 17-5 0-17 8-2 0-99 2-34 0-06 
Dec 7-2 16-7 | — 2-4 | 49-0 |—44-0 19-1 0-06 8-6 0°92 3-99 0-11 
ORE x. 5. 34:8 46-0 23-6 |103-0 |—46-0 22-4 15-37 | 48-7 20-24 28-40 14-38 


4 Broken period. 
25297—4 


50 PHYSIOGRAPHY 
9.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 
Port ARTHUR, OnT.—Lat. 48° 27’ N., long., 89° 18’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 
Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
Months Mean an aa High ow aon Averages. Extremes. 

daily max min. est. | est. range. | Rain. |Snow.| Total. | Greatest.| Least. 

6-2 17-1 | — 4-6 | 48-0 |—40-0} 21-7 0:02 | 7-4 0-76 1-46 0-21 

8-2 19-7 | — 3-3 | 52-0 |—51-0| 28-0 0-05 | 6-5 0-70 2-77 0-04 

19-6 30-8 8-4 | 70-0 |—42-0} 22-4 O-11 | 8-1 0-92 2-76 0-18 

35-6 44.7 26-4 | 78-0 |— 3-0} 18-3 1-19 | 3-6 1-55 3-09 0:07 

46-0 55-6 36-5 | 89-0 | 16-0} 19-1 1-98 | 0-5 2-03 4-10 0:36 
57-1 67-2 47-0 | 91-0 | 20-0) 20-2 2-69 - 2-69 6-94 0-50 

62-6 73°5 51-7 | 96-0 | 33-0] 21-8 3°76 - 3-76 9-21 1-39 

59-0 70:6 47-5 | 94:0 31-0 23-1 2°77 - 2-77 5-06 1-0 
52-8 62-3 43-3 | 88-0 | 19-0} 19-0 3-26 - 3-26 7-54 1-30 

41-5 50-6 32-9 | 80-0 1-0 17-7 2-39 0-9 2-48 5-27 0-37 

26-7 34:6 18-7 | 69-0 |—22-0 15-9 0-84 6-2 1-46 4-29 0-35 

13-4 22-7 4-1 | 51-0 |—38-0 18-6 0-18 6-6 0-84 2-68 0-02 
35-7 45-8 25-7 | 96-0 |—51-0 20-1 19-24 | 39-8 23 +22 29-43 18-80 

Toronto, OnT.—Lat. 43° 39’ N., long. 79° 20’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914) 

Van een. 22°7 29-9 15-5 56 | —22 14:4 1-22 | 17-6 2°98 5-52 1-58 
Mebicn cies 20-5 28°38 12-7 54 | —23 15-6 0-87 | 15-4 2-41 5-21 0:40 
Mars ..3..86 29-8 37-0 22-5 75 | — 8 14:5 82a) 833 2-15 4-28 0-50 
Atprt] anise 42-8 51-3 84:3 80 14 17-0 2-15 | 2-6 2-41 5-40 0-76 
May 52 pee 54-3 64:0 44-6 93 27 19-4 2-79 0-1 2-80 9-36 0-54 
MNCs eee 64-2 74:4 54-0 97 37 20°4 2°49 - 2°49 8-81 0-65 
URDU rere co 09-3 79-6 58-9 108 42 20:7 2-74 - 2-74 5-24 0-66 
Aig oo cones 67-0 76:8 57-3 98 42 19-5 2-77 - 2-77 5-76 0-37 
Septesclere © 60-4 69-8 51-0 97 28 18-8 2-71 - 2-71 5-48 0:39 
(inssossweasn 48-4 56-6 40-2 86 19 16-4 2:55 | 0-4 2-59 5:77 0-54 
IN OWsctneeee 37:6 44-1 31-1 70 to) -13-0 2-20 4-2 2-62 4-27 0-11 
TOU Reo see 27-5 33:6 21-3 56 | —10 42-3 1:16] 9-9 2-15 5-00 0-83 
Vari ees 45-4 53-8 37-0 | 108 | —28 16-8 | 24-97 | 58-5 | 30-82 39-70 25-75 


Parry Sounp, Ont.—Lat. 45°20’ N., long. 80°1’ W. 


14:7 
13-1 
23-8 
39-2 
52°0 


Lonpon, Ont.—Lat. 43° 0’ N., long 


22-4 
19-8 
29-8 
43-8 
55°8 
64-8 
69-2 
66-4 
60-5 
48-2 
36-8 
26-8 


45-4 


24-8 
24-2 
34: 


30-5 
29-1 
38-4 
54-1 
67-2 
76°6 
80-9 
78-2 
71-9 
58-3 
44-2 
33-2 


55-2 


RNWWNDNNHRE CO 
or 
a 


(Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 


4-32 7:75 2-09 
3-28 5-60 1-61 
2°92 4-79 (+60 
2-25 4-03 0-53 
2-89 6-06 0-50 
2-57 5-47 0-70 
2-80 7-90 0-23 
2-96 5-21 0-66 
3°43 5-78 0-48 
3°65 6-29 0-57 
4-33 7-88 1:39 
4-63 8-16 1:44 


39-83 50-30 31:92 


(Observations for 80 years, 1885-1914). 


4-7 54 | —38 20-1 
Ze 50 | —38 22°) 
13-1 1A |p SP) 21-3 
29-1 eye 8s) 20°3 
41-1 90 16 21-9 
50-9 94 34 22-1 
56-4 98 37 21-2 
54-0 98 35 20:5 
47-2 90 24 20:3 
37-5 84 9 17-4 
26-5 OSS | u0 14-4 
11-9 56 | —39 18-2 
31-2 99 | —39 20:0 
. 81° 15’ W. 

14-4 60 | —26 lo-1 
10-6 59 | —25 18-5 
21-2 (hss |) Sal 16-2 
33°4 84 9 20-7 
44-4 94 24 22-8 
53-1 94 30 23-5 
57-4 | 102 36 23-5 
54-7 95 37 23°5 
49-1 94 26 22-8 
38-2 85 14 20-1 
29-5 68 2 14-7 
20-3 Se) 12-9 
35:7 | 102 | —26 19-5 


4-01 9-26 1-08 
3-50 8-26 1-61 
2-95 6-61 0-80 
2-74 4-94 1-25 
3-29 9-81 0-92 
2-99 12-32 0-72 
2°72 5-58 0-27 
2-85 5-96 0-10: 
2-56 5-59 0-47 
2-81 6-07 0-90 
3-76 6-86 1-46. 
3°64 6-37 0-79 


37-82 48-32 24-64 
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9.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 


Haiteyspury, Ont.—Lat. 47° 26’ N., long. 79° 38’ W. (Observations for 20 years, 1895-1914). 


Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
% Months. weaan Mean | Mean Pash iow Mean Averages. Extremes. 
dail daily | daily ae Sct daily - 

y max. min. 7 ’ | range. | Rain. |Snow.| Total. | Greatest.] Least. 
: Skee 6-4 17-4 | — 4-6 | 48-0 |—40-0 22-0 0:27 | 17-5 2-02 3°43 1-20 
UBT, ooo os ans 7:8 14-0 | — 3-4 | 48-0 |—48-0 17-4 0-20 | 18-0 2-00 3°94 0-54 
i ST ee 19-4 21:6 8-2 | 66:0 |—34:0 13-4 0-52 | 16-0 2-12 4-43 0-59 
PAPI Aes ac 37-1 48-0 26-2 | 81-0 |— 3-¢ 21:8 1-25 5-8 1-83 4-38 0-88 
ES Oe ae eet 50-8 62:2 39-4 | 93-0 14-0 22-8 2-83 1:5 2-98 4-73 0°75 
June. . 61-7 73°4 50-6 |100-0 28-0) * 23-4 2°91 = 2°91 5-55 0°72 
WREOM. .  aen 66-0 76:8 55-4 | 102-0 36-0 21-4 2-72 - 2-72 8-21 1-55 
2 a ee 62-2 72-7 51-8 | 94-0 30-0 29-9 2-88 - 2-88 4-45 1:14 
SB iicsc ont as 55-3 64-9 45-7 | 91:0 24-0 19-2 2-31 - 2°31 7-44 0-96 
Oct. 43-0 51-5 34:4 | 80-0 | 138-0} 17-1 2-58 | 2-8 2-86 5:20 0-97 
1. ae 23-2 35-2 21-1 | 67-0 |—15-0 14-1 0-99 | 18-7 2-36 4°35 0-43 
d= (ere ote a er 13-6 22-0 6-2 | 51-0 |—34-0 16-8 0-75 | 19-9 2-74 3-95 0-88 
MOARS ods 37-1 46-7 27-5 1102-0 |—48-0 19-2 20-21 | 95-2 29-73 39°77 27°13 


Orrawa, OntT.—Lat. 45° 24’ N., long 75° 43’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 


11-8 20-5 3°0 - - 17-5 0-52 | 21-2 2-94 7:01 - 

12-8 22-0 3°6 - - 18-4 0:5) | 21-8 2-68 9-32 - 

24-8 33-3 16-2 - - 17-1 1-04 | 16-3 2-67 8-67 - 

42-0 51-8 32-2 - - 15-6 1-60 3:7 1-97 8-79 - 

55-6 66-3 44-8 - - 21-5 2-68 O-1 2-69 7-42 - 

64:6 75-0 F4-3 - - 20°7 3°00 = 3°00 6°55 - 

68°8 79-1 58-6 - - 20-5 3-49 - 3-49 8-98 = 

65-8 75°8 55:7 - - 20-1 2-94 - 2-94 8-04 - 

58-2 68-1 48-4 - = 19-7 2-66 - 2-66 6-30 = 

46-1 54-6 37-6 - - 17-0 2-48 | 0-7 2-55 6-41 - 

32-4 38-8 26-1 - - 12-7 1-55 | 19-1 2°57 7°76 - 

17-0 24-2 9°7 - - 14:5 0-67 | 22-2 2-89 7-10 = 

41-6 50-8 32°5 - - 18-3 | 23:14 | 99-1 | 33-05 51-25 ~ 

Monrreat, Qun.—Lat. 45° 31’ N., long. 73° 34’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 
J 13-2 21-1 5-4 53 | —27 15-7 0-98 | 29-7 3-95 6-84 2-08 
AS 2 13-7 21-2 6-2 47 | —27 15-0 0-72 | 26-9 3°41 6-22 1:03 
ita a eS 25-4 32°3 18-5 62 | —15 13-8 1-67 | 19-7 3°64 6-60 1-01 
catia) Beene 41-4 49-4 33-5 83 vg 15-9 1-84 5-1 2-35 4-19 0-61 
EW oes 6° 64-5 46:5 89 23 18-0 3-01 = 3-01 5-95 0-11 
MBRE R234" .Ie! 64-7 73-3 56-1 92 38 17-2 3-39 - 3:39 8-00 0-90 
PAM woos otek 69-4 77-7 61-0 94 46 16:7 3-59 - 3-59 7-72 | 0-96 
Aug. 65-2 74-1 58-2 91 43 15-9 3-91 = 3°91 8-08 1-23 
3) eee ae 53-3 65-9 50-7 90 32 15-2 3-54 = 3°54 6-66 1-03 
Oct.. 46-5 53-2 39-7 80 22 13-5 3-00 0-8 3:08 7-77 0-65 
BRON od zoe 33°5 39-3 27-7 68 0 11:6 2-19 | 14-4 3°63 7-65 1-44 
Weer... 19-9 26-6 13-2 59 | —21 13-4 1-40 | 25-2 3:92 8-72 1-12 
SYICEUTIO sss tos 42-3 49-9 34-7 94 | —27 15-2 29:35 |121-8 41-53 52-22 31-30 
QuEBEc, Que.—Lat. 46° 48’ N., long. 71° 12’ W. (Observaticns for 30 years, 1&£5-1914). 

iste 10-0 18-1 1:8 51 | —34] . 16-3 0-72 | 28-4 3-56 6-17 1-10 
BES cc on ste 8 10-8 18-9 2-8 49 | —32 16-1 0-64 | 25-7 3-21 6-22 1-16 
enero: 22-3 30-4 14:3 64 | —22 16-1 0-27 | 19-7 3-24 5-68 1-03 
1S 37-5 44-9 28-2 80 1 16-7 1-56 5-6 2-12 3-68 0-71 
CCS a ie 51-4 61-1 41-7 91 21 19-4 3-11 0-5 3°16 6-93 0-27 
; i 60-9 70°8 51-1 90 32 19-7 3-86 - 3°86 9-23 1-39 
DT. so 03 66-6 76:3 56-8 96 39 19-5 4-13 - 4-18 7°12 1-18 
) tS. 62-9 71-8 54:1 97 OL 17-7 4-08 - 4-08 9-58 1°35 
es 55-2 65°5 46-8 88 27 16-7 8-81 - 3:81 8-75 Lede 
ot 43-4 50-4 36-5 HH 14 13-9 3-06 | 1-4 3+20 6-99 0-93 
see S22, 29-9 35-7 24-2 66 | —10 11-5 1-82 | 13-4 3°16 6-37 1-16 
cl oe 15-7 22°6 8-8 54 | —27 13°8 0-77 | 23-0 3-07 5-93 1-13 
SRNR 5 lad 38-8 47-1 30-6 97 | —34 16-5 28-93 |117-7 40-60 48-72 32°12 
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9.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 


concluded. 


Sours West Porn, Anticos11, Qur.—Lat. 49° 23’ N., long. 63°38’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 


Temperature °F. 


Precipitation in inches. 


Months. Mica pee Mem Hieh-(Tow- Rete Averages. Extremes. 
daily max min est. | est. range. | Rain. |Snow.| Total. | Greatest.) Least. 
Jan.. 12:6 20-1 5-2 47 | —40 14-9 0-53 | 17-6 2-29 6-70 0-54 
Feb. 13-4 20-7 6-0 46 | —30 14-7 0-24 | 15-0 1-74 4-92 0-27 
I MIBW OS rete A 21-5 27-5 15-4 47 | —18 12-1 0-46 | 11-6 1-62 4-95 0-29 
PASAT all 2.10 ere 30-6 35-7 25-4 71 0 10-3 1-02 5-1 1-53 7-92 R 
IW en Verena errs 39-9 45-3 34-4 78 19 10:9 2-15 0-3 2-18 4-63 0-05 
AAD eR 49-0 54:7 44-8 79 2 9-9 2-79 ce 2-79 5-82 0-40 
Fullivees ce ates tes 56-9 62-6 51-2 79 34 11-4 3:10 = 3-10 8-70 0-438 
UNAS rare eR 56-2 61-4 51-1 80 32 10-3 3-47 - 3-47 7:75 0-76 
S@ohine ee shad 48-9 54-2 43-5 73 24 10-7 2-52 - 2-52 4-81 0-70 
Oct 40-4 45-4 85-5 68 15 9-9 3-40 0-4 3°44 9-85 0-54 
INGOs rab ae 30-6 35-6 25-6 ot) = 1 10:0 1-72 5-7 2-29 4-90 0-49 
MD SCR ney ee 20-1 26-4 13-8 52 | —39 12-6 0:72 | 15-4 2-26 5-10 U+32 
VIC Rate choke ae 35-1 40-8 29-3 80 | —40 11-5 22-74 | 71-0 29-84 45-43 15-83 
FREDERICTON, N.B.—Lat. 45° 56’ N., long. 66° 40’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 
Jan. 13-4 24-4 2-4 55 | —34 22-0 2-00 | 24-5 4-45 8-34 2-29 
Mee cate ee 14-8 26-2 3-5 53 | —35 22-7 0-74 | 24-0 3-14 4-78 1:47 
Mar 26°4 36:8 16-1 65 | —20 20:7 2-09 | 16-4 3°73 7-58 1-13 
Aprile. ake 38-9 49-5 28-3 838 | — 5 21-2 2-00 6-9 2°69 4-89 0-30 
NUE neta sere 2 51-3 62-9 39-6 92 24 23-3 3-07 0-1 3-08 9-08 0-68 
UWS er ec nceene 59-8 71:0 48-0 92 DU 23-6 3°67 = 3°67 8-01 1-47 
July 65-9 EP 54-7 96 40 22-5 3-14 - 3:14 6-28 1-26 
Aug 63-6 74-4 52-9 95 35 21-5 3-80 = 3-80 6-99 0-76 
Sepia ae 55-7 66-5 45-0 92 25 21-5 3-63 = 3-63 10-95 0-91 
Oct. 45-6 54-8 35-4 81 13 19-4 3°95 0-6 4-01 10-62 0-62 
IKON Es ac 33-0 40-9 25-0 (hey = 15-9 3:07 8-1 3°88 6-61 0-C6 
Decrees 19-3 28-4 10:2 58 | —26 18-2 1-72 | 17-6 3°48 6-42 1-18 
Nicer. mae 40-6 O11 36-1 96 | —35 21-0 32-86 | 98-2 42-68 54-62 33°01 
Yarmourn, N.S.—Lat. 45° 53’ N., long. 65° 45’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 
Jan... 27-0 84°4 19-7 54 | — 6 14-7 2-99 | 20-3 5-02 9-02 1-97 
1 Ege oo 20-0 32-4 18-6 52 | —12 13-8 1-93 | 20-6 3-99 7-37 2-28 
aR. << ee 32°2 88-3 26-1 55 | — 2 12-2 3-52 | 12-0 4-72 10-75 1-45 
(Agora aoe ae 39-9 46-7 83-2 72 17 13-5 3-26 5-6 3-82 7-12 0-82 
IMIG ae are ae 48-3 55-9 40-8 74 25 15-1 3-70 = 3-70 7:22 0-93 
June 55-3 62-8 47-7 79 31 15-1 2:94 - 2-94 6-68 1-43 
July 60-9 68-4 53-4 86 41 15-0 3°41 - 3°41 8-42 0-52 
bi Paneer aN yo 60-6 67-7 53-6 80 39 14-1 3-69 = 3-69 9-59 0-62 
Sephari sants 56-0 63-2 48-7 78 31 14-5 3°65 = 3:65 5-70 1-26 
Ole ere are 48-7 55-6 41-8 74 v4 13-8 4-12 0:2 4-14 11-38 0-78 
BNOWE cian eee 40-5 46-8 34-2 66 11 12-6 4-28 2-7 4-55 8-56 1-20 
ADOC os eens 31-2 387°9 24-6 58 | = 3 13-3 3-44 | 14-0 4-84 9-26 1-88 
Wea Teas Anas 43-6 50-3 36-8 86 | —12 13-5 40-93 | 75-4 48-47 70-90 35-06 
CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.1.—Lat. 46° 14’ N., long. 68° 8’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 
ACN i mena eran 18-4 26-7 10-1 52 | —19 16-6 1-56 | 19-3 3-49 7-62 1:10 
Hebasick eee 17-3 25-8 8-7 48 | —21 17-1 0-83 | 18-3 2-66 4-44 0-88 
Mar. 2u-8 33-8 19-7 54 | —14 14-1 1-76 | 14-0 3-16 6-34 1-48 
IN peat len eais oe 36-7 43-8 29-6 74 8 14:2 2-01 9-6 2-97 6-10 0-82 
Maier oc. habe 48-2 56-7 39-8 80 26 16:9 2-55 0:8 2-63 5-85 0:40 
HiinWekan ray 4° 57-5 65-9 49-0 87 on 16-9 2-71 = 2-71 5-37 0-47 
Juliye eee 65-9 73°8 57-9 91 37 15-9 2-96 = 2-96 5-18 0-81 
ANIC, case 64-7 72°) 57.4 92 43 14-7 3°41 = 8-4) 8-44 0:94 
Sienb.. <..a ee 57:4 64-6 50-3 87 34 44-3 3-69 = 3:69 8-75 0-60 
Oct. 47-4 53-8 41-1 Te 26 12-7 4-57 0:3 4-60 10-38 1-03 
INO eee 36-9 42-5 3) -2 62 10 11-3 3°44 6:3 4-07 8-00 0-50 
DeGh ccs 25-3 31-8 18-8 52 | —11 13-0 Ae VAN a Wicd 3-89 7-25 1-54 
Vicar. ccna 41-9 49-3 34:5 92 | —21 J4-8 31-61 | 86-3 40-24 56-43 29-71 


€ 
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10.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations. 
(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
VicrortA,! B.C., lat. 48° 25’ N., long. 128° 21’ W. 


: R Average 
Sunshine average. Wind. no. days with 
-_ nverege ica ie a Lee ————— 
. no. days iz trongest wind 
Months. No. saved < com- Aver- a fo Prevail- recorded. 
of hours of g pletely age he ine) ———$—___— | Thun- F Hail 
es possible clouded. Be of ote diree- | Miles | pj oo | der. lee 
month. - gales. : tion. per ae 
duration. city. our tion. 
SANG ws 53-4 19-6 14 3 9-0 N 50 SE = 1 = 
100) sae 79-4 27-9 7 2 8-9) N 48 | SW ~ 1 = 
Mar..... 143-0 39-0 5 2 9-0 SE 52 SW - 1 - 
April... 184-8 44-9 2 2 9-0 | SW 50 | SW - = = 
May..... 198-6 41-9 3 Y 8-8 | SW 41 | W = 1 _ 
June..... 215-1 44-7 1 2 9-7 | SW 49 | SW - = = 
OLVe 293-7 60-4 if 2 9-1 SW 44 SW - - . 
Yar dee 256-9 58-0 1 1 7-8} SW 43 | SW - 2 - 
Sept..... 183-3 48-6 3 1 6-5 | SW 44] SW - 3 - 
ChOE Sy! 118-3 35-3 a 1 6-8 ER 56 SW - 4 - 
Nov..... 57-3 20:8 10 3 9-9 | NE 57 | SE - 1 - 
Dec..... 38-1 14-9 13 3 8-8 | NE 59} SE - 1 - 
Wear... - 1,821-9 - 67 24 8-6 | SW 59 | SE - 15 - 
1Sunshine, 1895-1910; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1915. 
VANCOUVER,! B.C., lat. 49° 17’ N., long. 123° 5’ W. 
DED ote 46-4 17-3 17 4-3 EK 40 NW - 3 - 
Bebe 51-5 18-2 10 4-0 EK 26 W = 4 - 
Mar..... 135-6 36-9 7 5-0] EB 30 | SE - 1 - 
April 179-4 43-7 4 |Averag2 4-8 | SE 25) W - - 1 
May 220-0 46-5 3 less 4-8 SE 23 WwW il - - 
June 228-0 47-2 2) than 4-5 | 27 W il - - 
Jal ye os: 265-6 54-6 2 one 4-1 Ss 22 Ww 2 ~ - 
Aug..... 252-7 57-0 2 per 3:7 NS) 20 W i) - - 
Sept 162-9 43-3 5 | month. 4-6 Ss 26 NW 1 2 - 
Oetss 7.4 111-3 33-4 8 3-8 | SE SONY, - 6 - 
Nov.. 51:1 18-6 13 4-3 1D 25 NW - t - 
Dee..... 38-8 15-3 15 44] BE 30 | W - 4 - 
Wear c= 1 '743°3 = 88 - 4-4 SE 40 NW 6 24 1 
iSunshine, 1908-1917; days clouded, 1909-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1905-1920. 
Kamioops,! B.C., lat. 50° 41’ N., long. 120° 18’ W. 
1 CRAG 65-0 24-7 12 3-5 Ss 25 SE - - = 
Feb..... 87-0 31-1 7 3-1 ) 24) NE - ~ - 
WEI? 56... 166-0 45-2 4 4-5 SE 3] W - = - 
April.... 187-0 45-2 3 |Average 4-8) §S 30 | W - - 
May..... 224-0 46-8 3 less 4.4} § 30 | W - - - 
June..... 240-0 59-1 3 | than 4-1 SW 25 | SE - - - 
July 5.8 a: 295-0 59-9 1 one 4-1 SW 40| SE 1 - - 
7 262-0 58-6 2 per 3-5 SW 30 | SE - - - 
Sept..... 185-0 49-1 3 | month. 3-5 Ss 40 tS) - - = 
Moet. 52: 140-0 42-3 6 3-6 | SE 40| NW - - - 
MOVs. 5 70-0 26-2 10 4-4] SE 40 | W - - - 
Dec..... 50-0 20-1 13 Bosh Wh tet 30 | SE - - - 
wear.....|\ 1,971-0 - 67 - 3-9/| S 40 |Several. 1 - - 
iSunshine, 1905-1916; days clouded, 1905-1920; wind, etc., 1897-1916. 
Epmonron,! Avts., lat. 53° 35’ N., long. 113° 30’ W. 
Jan...... 79 31-6 10 - 4-4) W 36 | W = = = 
Feb..... 125 45-7 3 s 4-9| W 34 | NW 7 - - 
TX 174 47-4 3 ~ 56 Ss 28 NW - - = 
April... 212 50-7 3 ~ 7:2 SW 42 NW - - = 
FE ae» 222 45-1 3 1 6-8 SW 36 SE 1 1 = 
June..... 242 47-8 3 - 5-9 W 34 NW 3 1 = 
daly... 273 53-8 2 - 5-3 | SW 30 NW 4 1 1 
Bur... 256 56-3 2 - 4-7 W 26 NW 2 1 - 
Sept..... 184 48-6 3 - 5:3 W 36 W 1 1 = 
‘0 150 46-2 4 - 5:2} W 28 | NW - - = 
i a 87 33-9 7 - 4-6 | SW 25 | NW - - == 
Wee... . 77 33-2 11 - 4-2 SW 34 NW - - = 
Year.... 2,081 - 54 1 5-3 | SW 42 NW 11 5 1 


1Sunshine, 1906-1916; days clouded, 1906-1920; wind, etc., 1897-1916. 
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10.— Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 


continued. 


(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
Mepicine Hat,! Alta., lat. 50° 2’ N., long. 110° 41’ W. 


Sunshine average. 
piuornee 
fro. days 
Months. No. be A com- 
of hours | -© ee ey 
per ib] clouded. 
‘ possible 
month. duration. 
AEN Bae 88 33°1 8 
Feb..... nly 41-6 6 
Mar..:.. 169 46-0 3} 
April. c.: 220 53-4 2 
May..... 233 48-9 3 
June... 0. 268 55-0 1 
Julyn cas 326 66-6 1 
Aug..... 284 63-8 1 
Sept..... 196 52-0 3 
Metre 158 47-7 4 
INGh pbc on 102 37°8 6 
DeCie.. 82 32- 9 
Mears: 2,243 - 47 


: Average 
Wind. no. days with 
Strongest wind 
Aver- as Prevail- recorded. 
age 8 ing. | |—————_|T hun- = 
no. of hourly direc- | Miles . der. Fog. | Hail. 
lee velo- Hon a Diree 
& S} city. heck tion. 
2 5-9 SW 46 Ss - 1 - 
2 6-0 | SW OLS: - - - 
2 6-6 SW 41 |S, NW - - - 
3 74) W 50/1 S - - - 
2 LOTS) 60 | NW e - - 
2 7-5 | SW 61 | SW 4 - - 
1 6-4 | SW 46 | SW 4 ~ - 
1 5-6 | SW 50 | W 3 - - 
1 5-8 SW 50 Ss 1 = - 
1 5-9 | W 60 | W - - ~ 
2 6-1] SW 60 | SW - - - 
2 6-5 | SW 60 | N - - - 
21 6-4 SW “61 SW 14 1 - 


iSunshine, 1906-1916; days clouded, 19 
RosrHERN,! Sask., lat. 52° 39’ N., long. 


106° 21’ W. 
Saris cad 91-6 36-1 10 
Feb 137-7 50-0 4 
Mar..... 176-1 47-9 4 
April 220-8 53-6 3 
May 262-7 53°8 2 
June,.... 280-1 56-0 2 
Tulyeneee 294-8 65-2 2 
AUS. 45 272-9 60-3 2 
Sept..... 190-8 50-4 4 
Och eer 141-4 43-3 6 
INOVEls 111-6 43-1 7 
Dece..... 78°3 33-0 11 
Year....| 2,258-8 - 57 


01-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1915. 
Prince AuBert,! Sask., lat. 53° 12’ N., long. 105° 48’ W. 


- Seoul ES 26) NW - - - 
- 3-2} SW 29) NW - - - 
- 4-0 | SW 35 | NW - - - 
- 5-0 | SE 36 | NW ~ - - 
- 4-9 Ss 25 SE = - 
- 4-2 SE 31 N 1 - - 
- 3-6 | SW 31 SE 3 1 ~ 
- 3:0 | SW 247) 2 1 - 
- 3°8 SW 24 |Several. = 1 - 
- 3-9 | SW 28 | NW - - - 
- 3-4) § 20 |Several.| —- - - 
- 3-2) SW 32 | iN - - - 
- 3-8| S 36 | NW 6 3 - 


iSunshine and days clouded, 1911-1920; wind, 1896-1917, 1898 missing; days with thunder, etc., 1896-1917. 


Inp1An Heap,! Sasx., lat. 50°31’ N., long. 


108° 40’ W. 

Janene 81-4 32-8 10 
Heb he. 103-7 37-0 6 
Maris: 131-8 35-9 6 
April 170-1 41-2 4 

ay 214-4 44-6 5 
June..... 207-4 42-4 4 
ULV ache 272-4 55-5 2 
Aug..... 228-9 51-3 2 
Sept..... 162-8 43-2 5 
OCticcccs 130-5 89-5 6 
NOV. cn. 68-8 25-7 8 
Beate 58-8 23-8 12 
Year....| 1,8381-0 - 70 


Qu’ AppPELLE,! Sasx., lat. 50° 32’ N., long. 103° 57’ W. 


2 9: NW 66] NW = 1 = 
2 9-5 | NW 46] W = 1 e 
2 9-6| W 438 | NW = i 2 
2} 10-0] SW 58 | S$ = 1 - 
2 9-8| SW 50] NW 2 1 2 
1 9:0| S 48 | SW 4 1 1 
1 8-2) SW 42] N 5 1 = 
1 7-4| SW 388 ISW,NW] 4 1 _ 
1 8-4] W 41| SW 1 1 = 
2 9-1| W 45 | NW = 1 S 
1 9-1; W 421 NW = i = 
2 9-0] W 45 | NW = 1 = 
19 9-0! W 66 | NW 16| 12 1 


iSunshine and days clouded, 1891-1910; wind, etc., 1897-1917 (1908 missing). 
WINNIPEG,! Man., lat. 49° 55’ N., long. 97° 6’ W. 


Janes 110-3 41-4 9 
Reb wee 138-6 49-2 6 
Migr ce 175-0 47-7 7 
April... 206-7 50-2 5 
May..... 250-7 §2°+3 4 
June..... 250-4 51-6 3 
Julye.ee. 290-5 59-5 2 
Aug... 256-7 57-8 38 
Sept..... 179-6 47-7 4 
Octet 124-8 87:6 8 
NOV cies 89-6 83-2 10 
Dec..... 81-2 82-2 14 
Year....| 2,154-1 - 75 


7 12-8] W 50; N,W = - = 
5 12-2 | SW 55 | NW = 1 = 
6 13-1} S$ 66 | NW = - = 
7 14:5]; E 60 | W 1 = - 
6 14:5; E 66 | NW 2 - = 
5 12-7| E 46} NW 4 - - 
5 12-1} 8 55 | SW 5 - = 
4 11-3] 8 43 | W 3 - - 
6 13-0] 8 55 | W 2 - - 
6 13:8 | S 6 NW 1 = = 
5 12:4 | SW 45 |NW, W = 1 - 
4 12-2 | SW 59 = - = 
66 12:9) § 2 - 


iSunshine, 1882-1910; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, etc., 1897-1916. 


Months. No. 
of hours 

per 

month 

2 eee 92 
Feb. 119 
Mar... . 165 
April.. 193 
ay... 210 
June..... 259 
July..... 266 
ROSS. 221 
Sept 174 
Oeb.. 22 110 
Nov...%. 56 
Dees... 61 
Year.... 1,733 


1Sunshine, 1906-1916; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1920. 
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Harterzvury,! Onr., lat. 47° 26’ N., long. 79° 38’ W. 


Sunshine average. 


Per-. 
ee: 


fe) 
possible 


duration. 


32-8 
20-1 
23-2 


Average 
no. days 
com- 
pletely 
clouded. 


NTR DR DR COLON © 
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10.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 


(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 


Average 
no. days with 


Wind. 
3 Strongest wind 
Prevail- recorded. 
fens Mil 
irec- iles : 
= Direc- 
tion. ie > ations 
NW 8 IN, NW 
NW 9| SW 
Ss 9] SW 
Ss 8 IN, NW 
Ss 8) NW 
SE 8| SW 
SW 8 |Several 
Ss 8) N 
SW 8| S 
SW 9| NW 
NW 10 |SW, W 
WwW 8| NW 
SW 10 |SW, W 


ee Fog. | Hail 
= 1 2: 
= 1 = 
a 1 = 
= 1 = 
2 1 - 
4 1 a 
6 S e. 
4 1 = 
2 1 = 
1 1 = 
s 1 = 
= 1 é 
ye at Ve 
2The data 


given above for Haileybury alone represent ‘‘average force’”’ and ‘‘force’’ in these columns. 


GRAVENHUvRST,! Onrt., lat. 44° 56’ N., 
long. 79° 23’ W. 


1,970-2 


1 


SRR bo Oro 100 bo 


Parry Sounp,! Ont., lat. 45° 20’ N., long. 80° 1’ W. 


1 
1 


1| 9-4 
i 9-0 
1 9-1 
1 8-9 
1 (2 
= 6:8 
= 6-5 
= 6-9 
= 7-4 
- 8-7 
2 10-5 
1 9-4 
8 8-4 


1Sunshine, 1902-1910, 1915-1920; wind, etc., 1896-1920. 
Toronto,! Ont., lat. 438° 39’ N., long. 79° 20’ W. 


dant c 77-9 
OD AZo. 108-1 
ar. 150-0 
April.. 190-7 
| Mavy..... 218-9 
June... 259-8 
BHIYG on cs 282-2 
| Aug..... 252-7 
Sept 207-8 
(CLG pees 149-3 
Nov 85-3 
Dee..... 65-2 
Year....| 2,046-9 


27-0 


29-4 
23°5 


1 


CORNER EN ROD 


10 
56 


6 13-6 
5 13-7 
5 12-8 
3 11-9 
2 9-9 
1 8-7 
1 8-0 
= 8-0 
1 8:8 
2 9-9 
4 12-2 
7 13-2 
37 10-9 


iSunshine, 1882-1910; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, etc., 1896-1920. 
Woopstock,! Ont., lat. 43° 38’ N., long. 80° 46’ W. 


Jan. 62-0 
HESDS .. .. 88-7 
Mar..... 122-6 
April.. 167-4 
BY... 206-8 
June..... 246-1 
auly.... 275-4 
it ae 238-0 
Sept... 181-8 
ae 135- 
Nov 76-4 
Dec 54-1 
Year....} 1,855-0 


21-4 


14 
8 
9 
6 
4 
2 
1 
2 
4 
6 

10 

15 


81 


4 12-4 
4 12-3 
5 12-2 
4 12-1 
3 10-5 
1 8-9 
1 8-4 
1 8-0 
1 8-4 
2 10-5 
3 11-9 
4 12-4 
33 10-7 


SE 48 | W 
rs) 49 | W 
SW 52 | SW 
S) ‘386 | N 
Ss 39 | SW 
SW 36 | SW 
SW 36 | NW 
8 30 |SW, SE 
SW 36 | SW 
s 36 | SW 
SW 48 | SW 
iS) 37 |W, NW 
s 521 SW 
SW 56 | NE 
WwW 56] E 
SW 60 | NW 
SE 50} E 
SE 54) W 
SE 35 | NE 
8 36 |W, SW 
SW 48 | NE 
SE 50} S$ 

8 53 | W 
SW 50 | W 
SW 50 | SW 
Ss) 60 | NW 
SW 57 | SW 
W 47| NW 
SW 52 | SW 
SW 48 | SW 
SW 46 | SW 
WwW 36] E 
WwW 36 | SW 
SW 40} SW 
WwW 34) NW 
SW 40 | NW 
SW 53 | SW 
SW 49 | SW 
SW 57 | SW 


1 = z. 
1 1 - 
D) S = 
2 = = 
3 = = 
3 a e 
2 = = 
) = = 
14 1 - 
= 2 = 
a 1 = 
1 1 me 
1 1 = 
3 1 = 
4 1 = 
5 1 = 
6 = - 
3 2 - 
1 2 ~ 
= 2 = 
a 1 - 
24 15 - 
= I = 
= 1 = 
= 1 = 
1 1 = 
2 1 = 
2 i = 
2 1 ~ 
2 2 - 
2 1 ~ 
1 2 - 
= 2 ~ 
a 1 2 
12 15 = 


1Sunshine, 1882-1911; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1920. 
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10.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 


continued. 


(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
Orrawa, Onr., lat. 45° 24’ N., long. 75° 43’ W. 


Average 
Sunshine average. Wind. no. days with 
vere a i 
no. days rongest win 
Months. No. is, a com- Aver ae Prevail- recorded. 
of hours ¢ g pletely age h ss ing Thun- F Hail 
per oO clouded. | no. of our’y | direc- | Miles : der. a Beet 
ment possible ee velo- ti B Direc- 
ou duration. ga city ows _ F tion. 
our 
JAN sa ccer 92 32-5 9 - 7-5 W - - - 1 ~ 
Feb. 117 40-6 5 ~ 7:5 WwW - - - - - 
Mar..,.. 159 43-2 5 - 7-4 W - - 1 1 = 
April 193 47-6 5 - 7-8 WwW ~- - a - = 
May..... 224 48-6 3 - 8-0 W - - 2 - - 
NUNC. oso 248 53-1 2 - 7:6 W - - 5 - - 
Jutl¥ioeces 267 56-6 1 - 7-2 WwW - - 7 - - 
Aug. 245 56-4 1 - 71 W - - 4 - ts 
Sept..... 181 48-3 2 - 70) W - - 3 1 - 
OGte canes 13 40-0 5 - 7:6 WwW ~ ~ 1 1 - 
INOVi< a. 81 28-4 18 - 7-9 W - - - - - 
Dec 72 26:6 11 - 7-5 | W - = - - - 
Year 1,879 42-3 60 - 7-5 WwW - - 23 4 - 
MonrREAL,! QuE., lat. 45° 31’ N., long. 73° 34’ W. 
Janeen 76-0 34 12 6 15-5 SW 56 SW - 1 - 
Feb..... 103-4 41 9 i 16-7 SW 66 NW - i - 
Mareree: 145-9 45 6 8 16-7 SW 60 |SE, SW) - 1 - 
April.. 173-7 50 6 4 14-9 Ss 53 SW 1 1 - 
Bees 204-6 51 4 2 12-8 SS 49 W Z - - 
June..... 217°3 50 2 2 11-6 SW 48 ISW,NW 3 - - 
Uulyeees 238-4 59 1 1 11-3 W 42 SW 5 - - 
PANTS ates 218-6 58 2 re 10-6 SW 36 W 4 - - 
Sept..... 171-5 53 4 rf 11:7 SW 38 |SE, NW 3 1 ~ 
Octane, 122-2 41 6 2 12-9 SW 45 NW 1 2 - 
Nov 68-5 30 11 5 14-6 SW 58 W - 1 - 
Dec..... 60-0 26 14 5 14-0 SW 50 NW - 1 1 
Year....| 1,800-1 - uel 43 13-6 SW 66 NW 19 9 1 
1Days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, etc., 1896-1920. 
Quesxc,! QuE., lat. 46° 48’ N., long. 71° 12’ W. 
Va aoncee 86 | 31-0 11 i) 15-0 SW 62 NE - 1 - 
Nebr. 105 36°5 8 8 16:1 SW 69 NE - - - 
Mar... 152 41-4 i 8 15-3 SW 72 NE - 1 - 
April 174 42-5 5 7 14-4 NE 54 NE 1 i - 
May 197 42-1 4 6 14-4 NE 52 W 2 - - 
June..... 248 44-6 4 of 13-2 SE 46 NE 4 - - 
Sully 223 46-8 2 2 11-6 SS) 43 |NE,SW 7 - - 
ANE Nscer 224 48-4 2 1 10-7 SW 39 |NE,SW 5 - - 
Sept 152 45-2 5 3 11-5 SW 42 NE 2 1 - 
OGCt Era. 123 40-2 8 4 12-4 SW 66 NE 1 2 - 
Nov 65 24-0 10 5 14-0 SW 58 NE - 1 - 
Dec..... 70 28-8 13 6 13-9 | SW 68 | NE = 1 - 
Year.... 1,819 - 79 63 13-5 Ss 72 NE 22 8 - 


1Sunshine, 1903-1912; days clouded, 1903-1920; 
Wo.rvitze,! N.S., lat. 45° 5’ N., long. 64° 


21’ W. 
Jan.. 84-0 29-6 
Rebeseee 99-6 34-4 
Maris: 134-0 36-4 
April 147-6 36-6 
May 200-8 43-8 
JUNE... ¢ 230-0 49-4 
dul bon sor 235-6 50-2 
Aug 232-4 53-6 
Sept 182-5 48-6 
Octeraas 151-4 44-8 
Nov..... 98-9 34-7 
Dee... 67-2 24:8 
Year....| 1,864-0 - 


YarmoutH,! N:S., lat. 


wind, etc., 1896-1920. 


10 4 13:2) NW 53 |SW,NW 
10 4 13:1} NW 60 | SW 
8 4 12:5 | SW 60 | NW 
7 2 Les SV 43 | NW 
5 1 9-9 | SW 44 = 
2 - 8:6| S 40 | SE 
2 - UT ISN 36} S 

2 = 6-7 | SW 65 | SW 
3 1 8-0 | SW 48 | W 

7 2 10:0} S 54} SH 
8 3 12-0 | SW 60 = 
11 3 12:6 | SW 62 | SW 
75 24 10-5 | SW 65 | SW 


45° 53’ N., long. 65° 45’ W. 


= 2 | 
= 2 
= 4 
- 4 
1 7 
2 7 
2 13 
2 11 
1 7 
1 4 
= 2 
= 2 
9 65 


1Sunshine, 1913-1920; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1915. 
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10.— Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather al Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 


(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 


{ Frepericron,! N,B., lat. 45° 56’ N., long. 66° 40’ W. 
| 
“ . Average 
; Sunshine average. Wind. no. days with 
: —_-____——- prernge ems ere a cy —s 
ag no. days trongest wind 
Months. No. alee é com- Aver- ie 607 Prevail- recorded. 
of hours of & pletely age Broil ing |—————— Thun- F Hai 
per nossible clouded. | no. of ele. direc- | Miles tise der. og. | Hail. 
month. duration. gales city. tion. Auee tion. 
JAD Ss. 110-3 39-2 10 2 8-2 | NW 38 | SW - 1 - 
Feb..... 124-2 43-1 8 2 9-3 NW 49 NW - 1 ee 
Mar..... 154-8 42-0 8 2 9-5 NW 40 NW - 1 a 
April. 184-6 45-6 ti 1 8-2 NW 36 NW - 2 - 
May oc). 205-4 44-4 6 1 8-0 | SW 37 | NW 1 1 - 
June.. 217-6 46-4 5 - 7-4 W 34 NW 2 1 - 
AT hae 256-8 50-2 3 - 6-6 SW B2 NW 3 2 - 
Agee =. 223-0 51-2 3 - 6-7 | W 28 | NW 2 2 - 
Sept... 179-0 47-8 5 - 6-0 NW 30 NW 1 4 - 
Cette; 151-4 44-8 6 1 7-7) W 33 |ISE,NW| - 3 = 
INO Sees: 91-3 33°3 li 1 8-1 NW 37 = - 2 - 
Dec..... 94-1 35-9 12 2 8-5 | NW 42| NW - 2 = 
Year....! 1,972-5 - 84 12 7-91 W 49 | NW 9 22 - 
iSunshine, 1881-1911; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, etc., 1896-1920. 
CHARLOTTETOWN,! P.E.I., lat. 46° 14’ N., long. 63° 8’ W. 
adiscso 89 31-8 ie 2 8-8 | NW 46 | NW - - - 
Rebs. 7t 112 38-9 10 i 8-4 SW 55 SE - 1 - 
1 Cees Be 130 35-3 9 2 8-6| S 41| SW - 1 - 
April sors 153 37-6 9 - 8-4 | SE 33 | SE 1 1 - 
Mayt=. 2 195 42-1 7 - 8-1 Ss 32 NE i | - - 
June..... 226 48-2 6 - 7-0 ‘) 28 Ss 2 - - 
Ulysse 238 50-2 4 - 6-3 | SW 32 | SW 2 - = 
Aug..... 229 52-4 5 ~ 6-5 SW 31 SW 2 - = 
Sept ‘ 179 47-8 6 - 7-2 SW 32 | S, NW 1 - - 
Oct... 114 33-9 11 1 8-2 | SW 38 | S - 1 - 
Nov 73 25-9 13 a 9-1) W 38 | NE - 1 - 
Dec 60 22-3 17 1 9-0 NW 38 SW - - - 
Year....: 1,798 - 110 8 8-0 | SW 55 | SE 9 5 ~ 
1Sunshine, 1906-1916; days clouded, 1907-1920; wind, etc., 1896-1920. 
Caucary,! Auta., lat. 51° 2’ N., long. 114° 2’ W. 
Wind. Average number of days with 
| abate An le 
Months. Average | Average “y: recorded. 
number | hourly ae es | [Mainolonn Fog. Hail. 
of gales. | velocity. oes: WMerechion: 
WanUALY :. <<. 2225 - 1 6-4 W 52 NW - - = 
February 1 6-6 W 48 W - S = 
March 1 7-6}: SW 48 SW = = = 
PATE aie axwlee oe 2 1 8-5 W 56 NW - - = 
May 1 8-8 NW 48 | N, NW 1 ~ - 
[A eee 1 8-6 NW 50 Ww 1 - 1 
ae are 1 7-6 NW 48 NW 3 ~ - 
PANOTIEG. 5)... occas 1 7°3 NW 36 W 2 = - 
? September......... 1 7-5 NW 62 NW ~ - = 
: RIDEODEY.. 0. coa.0 0a 1 6-5 NW 40 W - ~ - 
. 1 6-0 W 36 | Several. - = = 
1 6-5 W 52 W - - - 
12 7:3 W 62 NW vf - 1 
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10.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 


(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
Tur Pas,! Man., lat. 538° 49’ N., long.-101° 15’ W. 


Wind. Average number of days with 


Strongest wind 


Months. 7 recorded. 

Average verage +): 

number | hourly Aiddpe | ———_——_—__—_—_—_———| Thunder.| Fog. Hail. 

of gales. | velocity. : ore 

Tiles . : 
per hour. Direction. 
JANGALY geese belo 1 7:5 W 43 NW - ~ - 
Webruary.....-+.-- 1 7°2 Ww 40 W - ~ - 
March. Sn: Ae 1 7:5 S 45 W - 1 - 
SPY IS see alae mats a 8-3 41 SW - - - 
IMR ne Sai teers at ee - 8-5 E 40 - - - = 
FOU’ hase aes 2 7:8 SE 44 SW 2 = = 
TUR. Pins | kes if 8-9 WwW 54 SW - 2 - 
AU PUS EG, sore 5 aienclaeoe 1 7-7 48 NW 2 ie - 
September......... 1 6-8 W 41 NW - 1 = 
Octobers 5-242. 1 7-5 WwW 42 WwW - - - 
November........ - 7-9 WwW 33 NW - - - 
December...... - 7-1 SW 38 W - - - 
WCGT eat is'e Gries a 9 7-7 W 54 SW 4 5 - 
1Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1910-1920. 
Port Neuson,! Man., lat. 57° 0’ N., long. 92° 56’ W. 
JAMMATY: dc0 cae sek 2 12-4 W 341 W, NW - 1 - 
February 3 12-9 W 48 } - - - 
M strech tiecn-enrecrs 3 11-4 W 41 NE - 1 - 
Agr il a adee act coisios 2 12-8 SE 51 NW ~ if - 
May 7 i ces soaee 1 12-4 NE 40 - 38 - 
TUBE cre ace oeicls Stee 3 13-6 NE 38 | NE, NW 3 2 - 
SULLY: ch sale ere eee 2 13-8 NE 53 3 1 - 
PMI UST A cralowle os ais 2 12-4 SW 42 | NE,NW 2 2 - 
September......... 3 12-8 SW 42 | SW, NW 1 J - 
Oetober sas eos sek 4 13-6 NW 40 - - 1 - 
November........ 5 13-1 NW 43 N - 2 - 
December...... 2 11-7 W 42 NW - ~ - 
WEAK faisiera's ors. ana eretets 32 12-7 SW 53 NE 9 15 - 
1 Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1916-1920. 
Porr ArrHouR,! ONT., lat. 48° 27’ N., long. 89° 13’ W. 

January 1 6-9 NW 37 NW - - = 
February iE 7-1 NW 50 NW - - - 
March 1 7:8 NW 52 NW - - - 
April. 1 7-8 s 389 | NW, NE 1 1 - 
NTRS eet 1 7°8 SE 41 NE if 2 - 
JUNG. Soe ioe. - 6-7 EK 51 NW 2 2 - 
SULY.ccstncntaeieics - 6-4 Ss 34 NW 4 1 - 
August: Sx... seen - 6°7 SW 41 NW 3 2 - 
September......... ~ 7-1 SW 62 NW 2 2 - 
October. ....-....- 1 7:4 SW 42 NW 1 3 - 
November........ 1 8-1 NW 40 NW - 1 - 
December......... 1 7-4 NW 52 NW - 1 ~ 
WOBY Sic de jo.cvenig seer 8 7:3 SW 62 NW 14 15 - 


1Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1920. 
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10.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 
concluded. 


(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
Waurre Rrver,! Ont., lat. 48° 35’ N., long. 85° 16’ W. 


Wind. -Average number of days with 


Strongest wind 


Months. - as recorded. 
verage Verage | prevailing ] 
sete Batic : PROS. ere a Thunder. Fog. Hail. 
eapeeny Direction. 

RNR SAS. resctes - 4-2 SE 23| NW - = = 

Se mm ODTUATY 5c clear e1« ste - 3-3 E 22 |S, NW - - - 
March... - 4-4 E 30 N - - = 
April... = 5-0 E 30 N = = . 
May... - 5-6 SE 28 SW 1 - = 
June... - 5-0 s a2 SW 1 - - 
July.... - 4-4 SW 23 N 2 1 - 
August...... - 3-6 iS) 24 SW 2 1 ~ 

: September,.. - 3-9 SW 24 Ss 2 1 - 
October..... - 4-1 SE 25 SW - - ~ 
November... ze - 4-6 SE 25 | NW, SW - - - 
December......... - 3-7 Ss 24 - = - 

a he) A ee - 4-3 | SE 32 SW 8 3 - 


1Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1920. 


CocHRANE,! Onrt., lat. 49° 4’ N., long. 80° 58’ W. 


- 7-8 Ww 34 NW - - - 

- 7-2 NW 32 NW - - - 

- 8-2 SW 33 NW - - ~ 

- 8-4 SE 35 NW - - - 

- 8-5 Ss 35 NW 1 1 - 

- 8-4 Ss 34 SW 2 - - 

- 7-1 W 29 SW 3 - - 
USTIN be af .a 5 Acahs Fsleks - 6-5 W 31 NW 2 - - 
September......... - 7:3 SW 30 SW 1 1 - 
Qepopers. +. os ee ~ 7-2 SW 35 SE - 1 - 
November........ - 6-6 SW 30 SW - Zz - 
Lecember...... - 6-8 NW ae. SW - z - 
PORT. Dees saeee. - 7-5 SW 35 | NW, SE 9 5 - 

1 Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1911-1920. 
Sovutn West Pornt,! Anticosti, QuE., lat. 49° 23’ N., long. 63° 38’ W. 

PERRIER a coisiala.sid 16 21-9 NW 72 NW - - - 
February.......... 13 19-9 SW 65 NW - 1 - 
Ae i aie Sa 12 18-6 Ss 68 NW - 1 - 
609 ieee eine hele 8 15-8 SE 70 NW ~ 3 - 
ies, Note dasa: 6 13-8 SE 52} NW = 3 a 
ye Ee 4 13-3 SE 56 W - 5 aoe 
NG Se ig dei ee ahem pi 3 12-1 SE 44 W - i ~ 
PASI a mre 42 ois 4 12-3 SE 68 W - 5 = 
September......... 6 14-3 SE 58 NW - 3 - 
RPGEODOE 2: sans 10 16-6 Ss 67 W - 4 = 
November........ 11 18-8 SE 98 N - 1 = 
December....... 14 20-6 SW 71 NW - 1 - 
ARs ons «53k a poles + 107 16-5 S 98 N - 34 = 


1 Wind, 1911-1920; days with thunder, etc., 1897-1920. - 


II.—HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 
I.—HISTORY. 


In the 1922-23 edition of the Canada Year Book, on pages 60-80, will be found 


an outline of the history of Canada, which is not reprinted here, for reasons of space. 


A select bibliography of historical works relating to Canada was contributed 


by Adam Shortt, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Chairman of the Historical Documents 
Publication Board, Ottawa, to the 1925 edition of the Canada Year Book, where it 
appears on pp. 53-55. 


1497. 


1498. 
1501. 


1524. 


1534. 


1535. 


1541. 


II.—CHRONOLOGY, 1497 to 1926. 


June 24, Eastern coast of North 
America discovered by John Cabot. 
Cabot discovers Hudson strait. 


Gaspar Corte Real visits New- 
foundland and Labrador. 
Verrazano explores the coast of 


Nova Scotia. 

June 21, Landing of Jacques Cartier 
at Esquimaux bay. 

Cartier’s second voyage. He as- 
cends the St. Lawrence to Stada- 
cona (Quebec), (Sept. 14) and 
Hochelaga (Montreal), (Oct. 2). 
Cartier’s third voyage. 


1542-3. De Roberval and his party winter 


1557. 
1592. 


1603. 
1605. 


1608. 
1609. 


at Cap Rouge, and are rescued by 
Cartier on his fourth voyage. 

Sept. 1, Death of Cartier at St. Malo, 
France. 

Straits of Juan de Fuca discovered 
by de Fuca. 

June 22, Champlain’s first landing 
in Canada, at Quebec. 


Founding of Port Royal (Anna- 
polis, N.S.). 
Champlain’s second visit. July 3, 
Founding of Quebec. 
July, Champlain discovers lake 
Charnplain. 
1610-11. Hudson explores Hudson bay 


1611. 
1612. 


1613. 
1615. 


1616. 


1620. 
1621. 


1622. 


1623. 
1627. 


1628. 


and James bay. 

Brulé ascends the Ottawa river. 

Oct. 15, Champlain made lieutenant- 
general of New France. 

June, Champlain ascends the Ottawa 
river. 

Champlain explores lakes Nipis- 
sing, Huron and Ontario (dis- 
covered by Brulé and Le Caron). 

First schools opened at Three Rivers 
and Tadoussac. 

Population of Quebec, 60 persons. 

Code of laws issued and register 
of births, deaths and marriages 
opened in Quebec. 

Lake Superior discovered by Brulé. 

First British settlement of Nova 
Scotia. 

New France and Acadia granted to 
the Company of 100 Associates. 

Port Royal taken by Sir David 
Kirke. 


60 


1629. 


1632. 


1633 
1634 


April 24. Treaty of Susa between 
France and England. July 20, 
Quebec taken by Sir David Kirke. 

March 29, Canada and Acadia re- 
stored to France by the Treaty of 
St. Germain-en-Laye. 

May 23, Champlain made first gov- 
ernor of New France. 

July 4, Founding of Three Rivers. 


1634-35. Exploration of the Great Lakes 


1635. 
1638. 
1640. 
1641. 
1642. 
1646. 


1647. 
1648. 


1649. 
1654. 
1655. 
1659. 
1660. 


1663. 


1664. 
1665. 
1667. 


1668. 


by Nicolet. 

Dec. 25, Death of Champlain at 
Quebec. 

June 11, First recorded earthquake 
in Canada. 

Discovery of lake Erie by Chau- 
monot and Brébeuf. 

Resident population of New France, 
240. 


May 17, Founding of Ville-Marie 
(Montreal). 

Exploration of the Saguenay by 
Dablon. 

Lake St. John discovered by de Quen. 

March 5, Council of New France 
created. 

March 16-17, Murder of Fathers 
Brébeuf and Lalemant by Indians. 

Aug., Acadia taken by an _ expe- 
dition from New England. 

Nov. 3, Acadia restored to France 
by the Treaty of Westminster. 

June 16, Frangois de Laval arrives 
in Canada as Vicar-Apostolic. 

May 21, Dollard des Ormeaux and 
sixteen companions killed at the 
Long Sault, Ottawa river. 

Company of 100 Associates dis- 
solves. Feb. 5, Severe earthquake. 
April, Sovereign Council of New 
France established. Population of 
New France, 2,500 of whom 800 
were in Quebec. 

May, Company of the West Indies 
founded. 

Mar. 23, Talon appointed intendant. 
Population of New France, 3,215. 
July 21, Acadia restored to France 
by the Treaty of Breda. White 
population of New France, 3,918. 

Mission at Sault Ste. Marie founded 
by Marquette. 


———= 
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1670. 
1671. 
1672. 
1673. 
1674. 
1675. 


1678. 
1679. 


1682, 
1683. 
1685. 
1686. 
1687. 
1689. 
1690. 


1691. 
1692. 


1693. 
1697. 


1698. 
1703. 
1706. 
1709. 
1710. 


1711. 


1713. 


1720. 


1721. 


1727. 
1728. 


1731. 
1734. 


May 13, Charter of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company granted. 

Population of Acadia, 441. - 

Population of New France, 6,705. 


April 6, Comte de _ Frontenac 
governor. 

June 13, Cataraqui  ( Kingston ) 
founded. 

Oct. 1, Laval becomes first Bishop 
of Quebec. 


Population of New France, 7,832. 

Niagara falls visited by Hennepin. 

Ship Le Griffon built on Niagara 
river above the falls by La Salle. 
Population of New France, 9,400; 
of Acadia, 515. 

Frontenac recalled. 

Population of New France, 10,251. 

Card money issued. 

Population of New France, 12,373; 
of Acadia, 885. 

March 18, La Salle assassinated. 

June 7, Frontenac reappointed gover- 

nor. Aug. 5, Massacre of whites by 

Indians at Lachine. 

May 21, Sir William Phipps captures 
Port Royal, but is repulsed in an 
attack on Quebec (Oct. 16-21). 

Kelsey, of the Hudson’s Bay Co., 
reaches the Rocky mountains. 

Population of New France, 12,431. 
Oct. 22, Defence of Verchéres 
against Indians by Magdeleine 
de Verchéres. 

Population of Acadia, 1,009. 

Sept. 20, By the Treaty of Rys- 
wick, places taken during the 
war were mutually restored. 
D’Iberville defeats the Hudson’s 
Bay Co.’s ships on Hudson bay. 

Nov. 28, Death of Frontenac. Popula- 
tion of New France, 15,355. 

June 16, Sovereign Council of Canada 
becomes Superior Council and 
membership increased from 7 to 12. 

Population of New France, 16,417. 

British invasion of Canada. 

Oct. 13, Port Royal taken by Nichol- 
son. 

Sept. 1, Part of Sir H. Walker’s 
fleet, proceeding against Quebec, 
wrecked off the Seven Islands. 

April 11, Treaty of Utrecht; Hud- 
son bay, Acadia and Newfound- 
land ceded to Great Britain. 
Aug., Louisbourg founded by the 
French. Population of New France, 
18,119. 

Population of New France, 24,234; 
of Isle St. Jean (P.E.I.), about 
100. April 25, Governor and Council 
of Nova Scotia appointed. 

June 19, Burning of about one half 
of Montreal. 

Population of New France, 30,613. 

Population of Isle St. Jean (P.E.I.), 
330. 

Population of the north of the penin- 
sula of Acadia, 6,000. 

Road opened from Quebec to Mont- 
ac opeeree pegs of New France, 
DL TaGs 


1737 


1739 
1745 


1748. 


1749 


1759 


1760 


1762 


1763 


1764 


1765 


1766 


. Iron smelted at St. Maurice. French 
population of the north of the 
Acadia peninsula, 7,598. 

. Population of New France, 42,701. 

. June 17, Taking of Louisbourg by 

Pepperell and Warren. 

Oct. 18, Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Louisbourg restored to France in 
exchange for Madras. 

. June 21, Founding of Halifax—British 

immigrants brought to Nova Scotia 
by Governor Cornwallis, 2,544 
persons. Fort Rouillé (Toronto) 


built. 

. St. Paul’s Church, Halifax (oldest 
Anglican church in Canada) built. 

. March 25, Issue of the Halifax 
‘““Gazette,’’ first paper in Canada. 
British and German population of 
Nova Scotia, 4,203. 

. Population of New France, 55,009. 

. Sept. 10, Expulsion of the Acadians 
from Nova Scotia. 

. Seven Years’ War between Great 
Britain and France. 

. July 26, Final capture of Louisbourg 
by “the= British. “Oct! 7, Eirst 
meeting of the Legislature of Nova 
Scotia. 

. July 25, Taking of Fort Niagara 
by the British. July 26, Begin- 
ning of the siege of Quebec. July 
31, French victory at Beauport 
Flats. Sept. 13, Defeat of the 
French on the Plains of Abraham. 
Death of Wolfe. Sept. 14, Death 
of Montcalm. Sept. 18, Surrender 
of Quebec. 

. April 28, Victory of the French under 
Lévis at Ste. Foy. Sept. 8, Sur- 
render of Montreal. Military rule 
set up in Canada. Population of 
New France, 70,000. 

. British population of Nova Scotia, 
8,104. First British settlement in 
New Brunswick. 

. Feb. 10, Treaty of Paris by which 
Canada and its dependencies are 
eeded to the British. May, 
Rising of Indians under Pontiac, 
who take a number of forts and 
defeat the British at Bloody Run 
(July 31). Oct. 7, Civil govern- 
ment proclaimed. Cape Breton 
and Isle St. Jean annexed to Nova 
Scotia; Labrador, Anticosti and 
Magdalen islands to Newfound- 
land. Nov. 21, General Jas. Murray 
appointed governor in chief. First 
Canadian post offices established 
at Montreal, Three Rivers and 
Quebec. 

. June 21, First issue of the Quebec 
“Gazette.’’ Aug. 13, Civil govern- 
ment established. : 

. Publication of the first book printed 
in Canada, ‘‘Catéchisme du Diocése 
de Sens.’’ May 18, Montreal nearly 
destroyed by fire. Population of 
Canada, 69,810. ; 

. July 24, Peace made with Pontiac 
at Oswego. 
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1768. Charlottetown, P.E.I., founded. April Lower Canada opened at Quebec. 
11, Great fire at Montreal. April Vancouver island circumnavigated 
12, Sir Guy Carleton (Lord Dor- by Vancouver. 
chester) governor in chief. 1793. April 18, First issue of the ‘‘Upper 

1769. Isle St. Jean (Prince Edward Island) Canada Gazette.” June 28, Jacob 


separated from Nova Scotia, with 
governor Jn council. 


1770-72. Hearne’ s journey to the Copper- 


1773. 


1774. 
1775. 


1776. 
1777. 
1778. 


1783, 


1784. 


1785. 
1786. 


1787. 


1788. 


1789. 
1790. 


1791. 


1792. 


mine and Slave rivers and Great 
Slave lake. 

Suppression of the order of Jesuits 
in Canada and escheat of their 
estates. 

June 22, The Quebec Act passed. 

May 1, The Quebec Act comes into 
force. Outbreak. of the American 
Revolution. Montgomery and 
Arnold invade Canada. Nov. 12, 
Montgomery takes Montreal; Dec. 


31, is defeated and killed in an. 


attack on Quebec. 

The Americans are defeated and 
driven from Canada by Carleton. 

Sept. 18, General Frederick Haldi- 
mand governor in chief. 

Captain Jas. Cook explores Noot- 
ka sound and claims the north- 
west coast of America for Great 
Britain. June 3, First issue of 
the Montreal ‘‘Gazette.”’ 

Sept. 3. Treaty of Versailles, recog- 
nizing the independence of the 
United States. Organization of 
the Northwest Company at Mont- 
real. Kingston, Ont., and St. John, 
N.B., founded by United Empire 
Loyalists. 

Population of Canada, 113,012. Aug. 
16, New Brunswick and (Aug. 26) 
Cape Breton separated from Nova 
Scotia. 

May i8, Incorporation of Parrtown 
(St. John, N.B.). 

April 22, ‘Lord Dorchester again 
governor in chief. Oct. 23, Govern- 
ment of New Brunswick moved 
from St. John to Fredericton. 

C. Inglis appointed Anglican bishop 
of Nova Scotia—the -first colonial 
bishopric in the British Empire. 

King’s College, Windsor, N.S., 
opened. Sailing packet service 
established between Great Britain 
and Halifax. 

Quebec and Halifax 
Societies established. 

Spain surrenders her exclusive rights 
on the Pacific coast. Population 
of Canada, 161,311. (This census 
does not include what becomes in 
the next year Upper Canada). 

The Constitutional Act divides the 
province of Quebec into Upper and 
Lower Canada, each with a lieu- 
tenant-governor and legislature. The 
Act goes into force Dec. 26. Sept. 
12, Colonel J. G. Simcoe, first 
Ree EC nOF of Upper Cana- 


a. 
Sept. 17,*' First legislature of Upper 
Canada opened at Newark (Niag- 
ara). Dec. 17, First legislature of 


Agricultural 


1794. 


1795. 
1796. 
1798. 
1800. 


1803. 
1806. 


1807. 


1809. 
1811. 


1812. 


1813. 


1814. 


Mountain appointed first Anglican 
bishop of Quebec. July 9, Importa- 
tion of slaves into Upper Canada 
forbidden. Rocky mountains cross- 
ed by (Sir) Alexander Mackenzie. 


York (Toronto) founded by 
Simcoe. 

Nov. 19, Jay’s Treaty between 
Great Britain and the United 
States. 

Pacific coast of Canada finally 


given up by the Spaniards. 

Government of Upper Canada moved 
from Niagara to York (Toronto). 

St. John’s Island (population 4,500) 
re-named Prince Edward Island. 

Founding of New Brunswick Col- 
lege, Fredericton (now University 
of N. B.). The Rocky mountains 
crossed by David Thompson. 

Settlers sent by Lord Selkirk to 
Prince Edward Island. 

Noy. 22, Issue of ‘‘Le Canadien’”’ 
— first wholly French newspaper. 
Population — Upper Canada, 70,718; 
Lower Canada, 250,000; New Bruns- 
wick, 35,000; P. E. I., 9,676. 

Simon Fraser explores ‘the Fraser 
river. Estimated population of 
Nova Scotia, 65,000. 

Nov. 4, First Canadian steamer runs 
from Montreal to Quebec. 

Lord Selkirk’s Red River settlement 
founded, on land granted by Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 

June 18, Declaration of war by the 
United States. July 12, Americans 
under Hull cross the Detroit river. 
Aug. 16, Detroit surrendered by 
Hull to Brock. Oct. 13, Defeat of 
the Americans at Queenston 
Heights and death of Gen. Brock. 

Jan. 22, British victory at French- 
town. April 27, York (Toronto) 
taken and burned by the Ameri- 
cans. June 5, British victory at 
Stoney Creek. June 24, British, 
warned by Laura Secord, capture 
an American force at Beaver 
Dams. Sept. 10, Commodore Perry 
destroys the British flotilla on lake 


Erie. Oct. 5, Americans under 
Harrison defeat the British at 
Moraviantown. Tecumseh killed. 


Oct. 26, Victory of French-Cana- 
dian troops under de Salaberry 
at Chateauguay. Nov. 11, Defeat 
of the Americans at Crysler’s 
Farm. British storm Fort Niagara 
and burn Buffalo. 

March 30, Americans repulsed at 
La Colle. May 6, Capture of 
Oswego by the British. July 5, 
American victory at Chippawa. 
July 25, British victory at Lundy’s 
Lane. July, British from Nova 
Scotia invade and occupy northern 
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Maine. Sept. 11, British defeat at 
Plattsburg on lake Champlain. 
Dec. 24, Treaty of Ghent ends the 
war. Population — Upper Canada, 
95,000; Lower Canada, 335,000. 


1815. July 3, Treaty of London regulates 
trade with the United States. The 
Red River settlement destroyed by 
the Northwest Company but re- 
stored by Governor Semple. 


1816. June 19. Governor Semple killed. 
The Red River settlement again 
destroyed. 


1817. July 18, First treaty with the North- 
west Indians. Lord Selkirk re- 
stores the Red River settlement. 
Opening of the Bank of Montreal; 
first note issued Oct. 1. Popula- 
tion of Nova Scotia, 81,351. 


1818. Oct. 20, Convention at London reg- 
ulating North American fisheries. 
Dalhousie College, Halifax, found- 
ed. Bank of Quebec founded. 

1819-22. Franklin’s overland Arctic ex- 
pedition. 

1820. Oct. 16, Cape Breton re-annexed to 
Nova Scotia. 

1821. March 26, The Northwest Company 
absorbed by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Charter given to McGill 
College. 

Population of Lower Canada, 427,465. 

Population of Upper Canada, 150,066; 
of New Brunswick, 74,176. 

Oct. 6, Great fire in the Miramichi 
district, N. B. Opening of the 
Lachine canal. Population of Lower 
Canada, 479,288. 

Founding of Bytown (Ottawa). 

Sept. 29, Convention of London 
relating to the territory west of 


1822. 
1824. 


1825. 


1826. 
1827. 


the Rocky mountains.  Popula- 
tion of Nova Scotia, including 
Cape Breton, 123,630. 

1828. The Methodist Church of Upper 
Canada separated from that of 
the United States. 

1829. Nov. 27, First Welland canal opened. 


Upper Canada College founded. 

June 1, The North Magnetic Pole 
discovered by (Sir) James Ross. 
Population — Upper Canada, 
236,702; Lower Canada, 553,131, 
Assiniboia, 2,390. 

Outbreak of cholera in Canada. In- 
corporation of Quebec and Montreal. 
Bank of Nova Scotia founded. May 

. 80, Opening of the Rideau canal. 

Aug.18, The Steamer Royal William, 
built at Quebec, leaves Pictou for 
England. 

Feb. 21, The Ninety-Two Resolutions 
on public grievances passed by the 
Assembly of Lower Canada. Mar. 
6, Incorporation of Toronto. Popu- 
lation of Upper Canada, 321,145; 
of New Brunswick, 119,457; of As- 
siniboia, 3,356. 

July 21, Opening of the first railway 
in Canada from Laprairie to St. 
John’s, Que. Victoria University 


1831. 


1832. 


1833. 


1834. 


1836. 


. 1848. 


opened at Cobourg (afterwards 
moved to Toronto). 


1837. Report of the Canada Commis- 


sioners. Rebellions in lLower- 
Canada (Papineau) and Upper 
Canada (W. L. Mackenzie). Nov. 


23, Gas lighting first used in Mont- 


real. 
1838. Feb. 10, Constitution of Lower 
Canada suspended and _ Special 


Council created. March 30, The 
Earl of Durham governor in chief. 
April 27, Martial law revoked. 
June 28, Amnesty to political pri- 
soners proclaimed. Nov. 1, Lord 
Durham, censured by British Par- 
liament, resigns. Population—Up- 
per Canada, 339,422; Assiniboia, 
3,966; Nova Scotia, 202,575. 


1839. Feb. 11, Lord Durham’s report sub- 
mitted to Parliament. John Stra- 
chan made first Anglican bishop of 
Toronto. 


1840. July 23, Passing of the Act of Union. 
First ship of the Cunard line arrives 
at Halifax. July 28, Death of Lord 
Durham. 

1841. Feb. 10, Union of the two provinces 
as the province of Canada, with 
Kingston as capital. Feb. 13, 
Draper-Ogden administration. 
April 10, MHalifax incorporated. 
June 13, Meeting of first United 
Parliament. Sept. 19, Death of 
Lord Sydenham. Population of 
Upper Canada, 455,688; of P.E.L., 
47,042. 

1842. March 10, Opening of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston. Aug. 9, The Ash- 
burton Treaty. Sept. 16, Baldwin- 
Lafontaine administration. 

June 4, Victoria, B.C., founded. 
Dee. 12, Draper-Viger administra- 
tion. King’s (now University) Col- 
lege, Toronto, opened. : 

May 10, Capital moved from King- 
ston to Montreal. Knox College, 
Toronto, founded. Population of 
Lower Canada, 697,084. 

May 28 and June 28, Great fires at 
Quebec. Franklin starts on his last 
Arctic expedition. 

May 18, Kingston incorporated. June 
15, Oregon Boundary Treaty. June 
18, Draper-Papineau administration. 
First telegraph line, operated by the 
Toronto, Hamilton, Niagara and 
St. Catharines Telegraph Co., 
opened. - 

May 29, Sherwood-Papineau admin- 
istration. Nov. 25, Montreal-La- 
chine railway opened. f 

March 11, Lafontaine-Baldwin admin- 
istration. May 30, Fredericton in- 
corporated. Responsible govern- 
ment granted to Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. : 

April 25, Signing of the Rebellion 
Losses Act; rioting in Montreal 
and burning of the Parliament 
buildings. Nov. 14, Toronto made 


1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 
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1851. 


1852. 


1854. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 
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the capital. Vancouver island 
granted to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Population of Assiniboia, 


5,391. 

April 6, Transfer of the postal system 
from the British to the Provincial 
Government; uniform rate of post- 
age introduced. April 23, Postage 
stamps issued. Aug. 2, Incorpora- 
tion of Trinity College, Toronto. 
Sept. 22, Quebec becomes the capi- 
tal. Oct. 28, Hincks-Morin admin- 
istration. Responsible government 
granted to Prince Edward Island. 
Population— Upper Canada, 952,004; 
Lower Canada, 890,261; New Bruns- 
wick, 193,800; Nova Scotia, 276,854. 

July 8, Great fire at Montreal. Dec. 
8, Laval University, Quebec, open- 
ed. The Grand Trunk railway 
chartered. 

June 5, Reciprocity Treaty with the 
United States. Sept. 11, MacNab- 
Morin ministry. Seigneurial tenure 
in Lower Canada abolished. Secu- 
larization of the clergy reserves. 

Incorporation of Ottawa. 
Jan. 27, MacNab-Taché adminis- 
tration. March 9, Opening of the 
Niagara railway suspension bridge. 
April 17, Incorporation of Charlotte- 
town. Oct. 20, Government moved 
to Toronto. 

The Legislative Council of Canada 
is made elective. First meeting 
of the legislature of Vancouver 
island. May 24, TachéJ. A. Mac- 
donald administration. Oct. 27, 
Opening of the Grand Trunk rail- 
way from Montreal to Toronto. 
Population of Assiniboia, 6,691. 

Nov. 26, J. A. Macdonald-Cartier 
administration. Dec. 31, Ottawa 
chosen by Queen Victoria as future 
capital of Canada. 

Feb., Discovery of gold in Fraser 
River valley. July 1, Intro- 
duction of Canadian decimal cur- 
rency. Aug. 2, Brown-Dorion 
administration. Aug. 5, Comple- 
tion of the Atlantic cable; first 
message sent. Aug. 6, Cartier- 
J. A. Macdonald administration. 
Aug. 20, Colony of British Columbia 
established. Control of Vancouver 
island surrendered by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 


1859, Jan., Canadian silver coinage issued. 


1860. 


1861. 


Sept. 24, Government moved to 


Quebec. 

Aug. 8, The Prince of Wales (King 
Edward VII) arrives at Quebec. 
Sept. 1, Laying of the corner stone 
of the Parliament buildings at 
Ottawa by the Prince of Wales. 
Prince of Wales College, Charlotte- 
town, founded. 

Aug. 14, Great flood at Montreal. 
Sept. 10, Meeting of the first 
Anglican provincial synod. Popula- 
tion—Upper Canada, 1,396,091; 
Lower Canada, 1,111,566; New 


1862. 


1863. 
1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


1868 . 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


Brunswick, 252,047; Nova Scotia, 
330,857; Prince Edward Island, 
80,857. 

May 24, Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte 
administration. Aug. 2, Victoria, 
B.C., incorporated. 

May 16, Sandfield Macdonald-Dorion 
administration. 

March 30, Taché-J. A. Macdonald 
administration. Conferences on 
confederation of British North 
America; Sept. 1, at Charlotte- 
town; Oct. 10-29, at Quebec. Oct. 
19, Raid of American Confederates 
from Canada on St. Albans, Ver- 
mont. 

Feb. 3, The Canadian Legislature 
resolves on an address to the Queen 
praying for union of the provinces of 
British North America. Aug. 7, 
Belleau-J. A. Macdonald adminis- 
tration. Oct. 20, Proclamation fix- 
ing the seat of government at Otta- 


wa. 

March 17, Termination of the Reci- 
procity Treaty by the United 
States. May 31, Raid of Fenians 
from the United States into Can- 
ada; they are defeated at Ridge- 
way (June 2) and retreat across the 
border (June 3). June 8, First 
meeting at Ottawa of the Canadian 
Legislature. Nov.17, Proclamation 
of the union of Vancouver island to 
British Columbia. 

March 29, Royal assent given to the 
British North America Act. July 
1, The Act comes into force; Union 
of the provinces of Canada, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick as the 
Dominion of Canada; Upper and 
Lower Canada made separate pro- 
vinces as Ontario and Quebec; 
Viscount Monck first governor- 
general, Sir John A. Macdonald 
premier. Nov. 6, Meeting of the 
first Dominion Parliament. 

April 7, Murder of D’Arcy McGee 
at Ottawa. July 31, The Rupert’s 
Land Act authorizes the acqui- 
sition by the Dominion of the 
Northwest Territories. 

June 22, Act providing for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 19, Deed of surrender to the 
Crown of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s territorial rights in the 
Northwest. Outbreak of the Red 
River Rebellion under Riel. 

May 12, Act to establish the province 
of Manitoba. July 15, Northwest 
Territories transferred to the Dom- 
inion and Manitoba admitted into 
Confederation. Sept. 24, Wolseley’s 
expedition reaches Fort Garry (Win- 
nipeg); end of the rebellion. 

April 2, First Dominion census 
(populations at this and succeeding 
enumerations given in section on 
population). April 14, Act estab- 
lishing uniform currency in the 
Dominion. May 8, Treaty of Wash- 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 
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ington, dealing with questions out- 
standing between the United King- 
dom and United States. July 20, 
British Columbia enters Confedera- 
tion. 

March 5, Opening of the second 
Dominion Parliament. May 23, 
Act establishing the Northwest 
Mounted Police. July 1, Prince 
Edward Island enters Confedera- 
tion. Nov. 7, Alexander Mac- 
kenzie premier. Nov. 8, Incor- 
poration of Winnipeg. 

March 26, Opening of the third Domin- 
ion Parliament. May, Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Guelph, opened. 


April 8, The Northwest Territories 
Act establishes a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and Council of the Northwest 
Territories. June 15, Formation of 
the Presbyterian Church of Canada. 

June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. June 5, First 
sitting of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. July 8, Opening of the 
Intercolonial Railway from Quebec 
to Halifax. 


June 20, Great fire at St. John, N. B. 
Oct., First exportation of wheat 
from Manitoba to the United King- 
dom. Founding of the University 
of Manitoba. 


July 1, Canada joins the International 
Postal Union. Oct. 17, Sir J. A. 
Macdonald premier. 


Feb. 13, Opening of the fourth Dom- 
inion Parliament. May 15, Adop- 
tion of a protective tariff (‘‘The 
National Policy’’). 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 
founded; first meeting and exhi- 
bition, March 6. May 11, Sir 
A. T. Galt appointed first Cana- 
dian High Commissioner in Lon- 
don. Sept. 1, All British posses- 
sions in North America and ad- 
jacent islands, except Newfound- 
land and its dependencies, annexed 
to Canada by Imperial Order in 
Council of July 31. Oct. 21, Signing 
of the contract for the construction 
of the Canadian Pacific railway. 

April 4, Second Dominion census. 
May 2, First sod turned of the 
Canadian Pacific railway. 

May 8, Provisional Districts of'Assini- 
boia, Saskatchewan, Athabaska 
and Alberta formed. May 25, First 
meeting of the Royal Society of 
Canada. Aug. 23, Regina estab- 
lished as seat of government of 
Northwest Territories. 

Feb. 1, Opening of the fifth Dom- 
inion Parliament. September 5, 
Formation of the Methodist Church 
in Canada; United Conference. 

May 24, Sir Charles Tupper High 
Commissioner in London. Aug. 11, 
Order in Council, settling the 
boundary of Ontario and Manitoba. 
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1885 


1886. 


1887. 


1888 . 


1890. 
1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 
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. March 26, Outbreak of Riel’s second 
rebellion in the Northwest. April 
24, Engagement at Fish Creek. 
May 2, Engagement at Cut Knife. 
May 12, Taking of Batoche. May 
16, Surrender of Riel. Aug. 24, First 
census of the Northwest Terri- 
tories. Nov. 16, Execution of Riel. 


April 6, Incorporation of Vancouver. 
June 7, Archbishop Taschereau 
of Quebec made first Canadian 
cardinal. June 13, Vancouver de- 
stroyed by fire. June 28, First 
through train on the Canadian 
Pacific railway from Montreal to 
Vancouver. July 31, First quin- 
quennial census of Manitoba. 


Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 
April 4, First Intercolonial Con- 
ference in London. April 13, Opening 
of the sixth Dominion Parliament. 


Feb. 15, Signing of Fishery Treaty 
between United Kingdom and 
United States at Washington. Aug., 
Rejection of Fishery Treaty by 
United States Senate. 


March 31, The Manitoba School Act 
abolishes separate schools. 

April 5, Third Dominion census. 
April 29, Opening of the seventh 
Dominion Parliament. June 6, 
Death of Sir J. A. Macdonald. 
June 15, Sir John Abbott premier. 

Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, pro- 
viding for arbitration of the Behring 
Sea Seal Fisheries question. July 
22, Boundary convention between 
Canada and the United States. Nov. 
25, Sir John Thompson premier. 

April 4, First sitting of the Behring 
Sea Arbitration Court. Dec. 18, 
Archbishop Machray, of Rupert’s 
Land, elected first Anglican primate 
of all Canada. 

June 28, Colonial Conference at 
Ottawa. Dec. 12. Death of Sir 
John Thompson at Windsor Castle. 
Dec. 21, (Sir) Mackenzie Bowell 
premier. 

Sept. 10. Opening of new Sault Ste. 
Marie canal. Oct. 2, Proclama- 
tion naming the Ungava, Frank- 
lin, Mackenzie and Yukon dis- 
tricts of Northwest Territories. 

April 24, Sir Donald Smith (Lord 
Strathcona) High Commissioner 
in London. April 27, Sir Charles 
Tupper premier. July 11, (Sir) 
Wilfrid Laurier premier. Aug., 
Gold discovered in the Klondyke. 
Aug. 19, Opening of the eighth 
Dominion Parliament. 

July, Third Colonial Conference in 
London. Dec. 17, Award of the 
Behring Sea Arbitration Court. 

June 13, The Yukon district estab- 
lished as a separate territory. 
Aug. 1, The British Preferential 
Tariff of Canada goes into force. 
Aug. 23, Meeting at Quebec of the 
Joint High Commission between 
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1899. 


1900. 
1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909, Jan. 11, 


Canada and the United States. 
Dec. 25, British Imperial penny 
(2 cent) postage introduced. 


Oct. 11, Beginning of the South 
African war. Oct. 29, First Cana- 
dian contingent leaves Quebec for 
South Africa. 

Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. April 
26, Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 


Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria 
and accession of King Edward 
VII. Feb. 6, Opening of the ninth 
Dominion Parliament. April 1, 
Fourth Dominion census. Sept. 
16-Oct. 21, Visit to Canada of the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York (King George V and 
Queen Mary). 

May 31, End of South African War; 
peace signed at Vereeniging. June 
30, Meeting of fourth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. 


Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaska Boun- 
dary Convention. June 19, Incor- 
poration of Regina. Oct. 20, 
Award of the Alaskan Boundary 
Commission. 

Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Com- 
mission established. April 19, 
Great fire in Toronto. Oct. 8, 
Incorporation of Edmonton. 


Jan. 11, Opening of the tenth Domi- 
nion Parliament. Sept. 1, Creation 
of the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 


University of Alberta founded. Oct. 
8, Interprovincial Conference at 
Ottawa. 

March 22) Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act passed. April 
15-May 14, Fifth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. New customs 
tariff, including introduction of 
intermediate tariff. Sept. 19, New 
commercial convention with 
France signed at Paris. Oct. 17, 
First message by wireless tele- 
graphy between Canada and the 
United Kingdom. University of 
Saskatchewan founded. 

Jan. 2, Establishment of Ottawa 
branch of Royal Mint. April 11, 
Arbitration treaty between 
United Kingdom and _ United 
States. May 4, Ratification of 
Treaty for demarcation of bound- 
ary between Canada and United 
States. June 21-23, Bicentenary of 
Bishop Laval celebrated at Quebec. 
July 20-31, Quebec tercentenary cele- 
brations; visit to Quebec of Prince 
of Wales. Aug. 2, Great fire in 
Kootenay Valley, B.C. Univer- 
sity of British Columbia founded. 

Signing of International 

Boundary Waters Convention 

between Canada and _ United 

States. Jan. 20, Opening of 11th 

Dominion Parliament. May 19, 

Appointment of Canadian Com- 


1910. 


1911. 


1912. 


1913. 


1914. 


1915. 


mission of Conservation. July 28, 
Conference on Imperial Defence in 
London. 

May 4, Passing of Naval Service Bill. 
May 6, Death of King Edward 
VII and accession of King George 
V. June 7, Death of Goldwin 
Smith. Sept. 7, North Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Arbitration award 
of the Hague Tribunal. New 
trade agreements made with Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland and Italy. 

May 23-June 20, Imperial Conference 
in London. June 1, Fifth Dominion 
census. July 11, Disastrous fires 
in Porcupine district. Sept. 21, 
General election. Oct. 10 (Sir) 
R. L. Borden premier. Oct. 11, 
Inauguration at Kitchener of On- 
tario hydro-electric power transmis- 
sion system. Nov. 15, Opening of 
12th Dominion Parliament. 

April 15, Loss of the steamship 
Titanic. April 15, Appointment 
of Dominions Royal Commission. 
May 15, Extension of the bound- 
aries of Quebec, Ontario and 
Manitoba. June 17, Judgment 
delivered by the Imperial Privy 
Council on the marriage question 
raised by the ne temere decree. 

April 10, Japanese Treaty Act 
assented to. June 2, Trade agree- 
ment with West Indies came into 
force. 

Jan. 21, Death of Lord Strathcona 
and Mount Royal. May 29, Loss 
of the steamship Hmpress of Tre- 
land. Aug. 4, War with Germany; 
Aug. 12, with Austria- -Hungary; 
Nov. 5, with Turkey. Aug. 18-22, 
Special war session of Canadian 
Parliament. Oct. 16, First Cana- 
dian contingent of over 33,000 troops 
land at Plymouth, Eng. 

Feb., First Canadian contingent 
lands in France and proceeds to 


Flanders. April 22, Second battle 
of Ypres. April 24, Battle of St. 
Julien. May 20-26, Battle of Festu- 


bert. June 15, Battle of Givenchy; 
gallantry of Canadian troops highly 
eulogized by F.-M. Sir John French. 
Oct. 30, Death of Sir Charles Tup- 
per. Nov. 22, Issue of Canadian 
War Loan of $50,000,000. Nov. 30, 
War loan increased to $100,000,000. 


1916. Jan. 12, Order in Council authorizing 


1917 


increase in number of Canadian 
troops to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruc- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament 
at Ottawa by fire. April 3-20, Bat- 
tle of St. Eloi. June 1, Census of 
Prairie Provinces. June 1-3, Battle 
of Sanctuary Wood. Sept. 1, Cor- 
nerstone of new houses of Parlia- 
ment laid by Duke of Connaught. 
Sept., Issue of second war loan, 
$100,000,000. 

Feb. 12 - May 15, Imperial Con- 
ference. March, Third war loan, 
$150,000,000. March 20 - May 
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1918, M 


2, Meetings in London of Im- 
perial War Cabinet. March 21- 
April 27, Imperial War Conference. 
April 5, United States declares war 
against Germany. April 9, Capture 
of Vimy Ridge. June 21, Appoint- 
ment of Food Controller. Aug. 15, 
Battle of Loos, capture of Hill 70. 
Aug. 29, Passing of Military Service 
Act. Sept. 20, Completion of Que- 
bee bridge. Sept. 20, Parlia- 
mentary franchise extended to 
women. Oct. 26-Nov. 10, Battle of 
Passchendaele. Nov. 12, Fourth 
war loan (Victory Bonds). Dec. 6, 
Disastrous explosion at Halifax, 
N.S. Dec. 17, General election and 
Union Government sustained. 

ar. 18, Opening of first session of 
13th Parliament. Mar. 21, Germans 
launch critical offensive on west 
front. Mar.-April, Second battle 
of the Somme. April 17, Secret 
session of Parliament. June-July, 
Prime Minister and _ colleagues 
attend Imperial War Conference 
in London. July 18, Allies assume 
successful offensive on west front. 
Aug. 12, Battle of Amiens. Aug 
26-28, Capture of Monchy le Preux. 
Sept. 2-4, Breaking of Drocourt- 
Quéant line. Sept. 16, Austrian 
peace note. Sept. 27-29, Capture of 
Bourlon Wood. Sept. 30, Bulgaria 
surrenders and signs armistice. 
Oct. 1-9, Capture of Cambrai. 
Oct., Serious influenza epidemic. 
Oct. 6, First German peace note. 
Oct. 20, Capture of Denain. Oct. 
25-Nov. 2, Capture of Valenciennes. 
Oct. 28, Issue of fifth war loan for 
$300,000,000 in the form of Victory 
Bonds. Oct. 31, Turkey surrenders 
and signs armistice. Nov. 4, Aus- 
tria-Hungary surrenders and signs 
armistice. Nov. 10, Flight into 
Holland of German Emperor. 
Capture 0° Mons. Nov. 11, Germany 
surrenders and signs armistice. 


1919, Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


Feb. 20-July 7, Second session of 
13th Parliament of Canada. Mar. 
7, Appointment of government 
receiver of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
railway. May 1-June 15, General 
strike at Winnipeg and other western 
cities. June 23, General election 
in Quebec, and retention of Liberal 
administration. June 28, Signing 
at Versailles of Peace Treaty and 
Protocol. July 24, General election 
in Prince Edward [sland and defeat 
of Conservative administration. 
Aug. 15, Arrival of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales for official tour in 
Canada. Aug. 22, Formal opening 
of Quebec Bridge by H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales. Sept. 1, H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales lays founda- 
tion stone of tower of new Par- 
liament Buildings at Ottawa. Sept. 
1-Nov. 10, Third or special peace 
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session of 13th Parliament of Can- 
ada. Oct. 20, General election in 
Ontario and formation of ministry 
by E. C. Drury, United Farmers’ 
organization. Issue of sixth war 
loan for $300,000,000 in the form of 
Victory Bonds. Dec. 20, Organ- 
ization of ‘‘Canadian National 
Railways’’ by Order in Council. 


1920. Jan. 10, Ratifications of the Treaty 


of Versailles. Feb. 19, Share- 
holders ratify agreement for sale 
of the Grand Trunk railway 
to the Dominion Government. 
Feb. 26 - July 1, Fourth session 
of the thirteenth Parliament of 
Canada. May 31 - June 18, Trade 
Conference at Ottawa between 
Dominion and West Indian Govern- 
ments. June 29, Provincial gen- 
eral election in Manitoba; Liberal 


-government retained in office. July 


10, Sir Robert Borden is succeeded 
by Right Hon. Arthur Meighen 
as Premier. July 16, Ratifications 
of the Treaty of St. Germain- 
en-Laye. July 27, Provincial gen- 
eral election in Nova _ Scotia; 
Liberal government sustained. 
Aug. 9, Ratifications of the Treaty 
of Neuilly-sur-Seine. Oct. 9, Pro- 
vincial general election in New 
Brunswick; Liberal government is 
sustained. Oct. 20, Prohibition 
defeated in British Columbia. 
Oct. 25, Referendum re complete 
prohibition of the liquor traffic 
is carried in Nova Scotia, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Nov. 15, First meeting of League of 
Nations Assembly beginsat Geneva, 
Switzerland. Dec. 1, Provincial 
general election in British Col- 
umbia; Liberal government is sus- 
tained. 


1921. Feb. 14 - June 4, Fifth session of 


thirteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 18, Ontario votes for pro- 
hibition of the manufacture, im- 
portation and sale of alcoholic 
liquors. May 1, Government con- 
trol of liquor traffic becomes 
effective in Quebec. May 10, 
Preferential tariff arrangement with 
British West Indies becomes effect- 
ive. June 20-August 5, Imperial Con- 
ference. June 9, At general election 
in Saskatchewan, Liberal govern- 
ment is sustained. July 18, At 
general election in Alberta, the 
United Farmers secure majority 
of seats. Sept. 5- Oct. 5, Second 
meeting of Assembly of League of 
Nations at Geneva. Nov. 11; 
Opening of conference on limita- 
tion of armament at Washington. 
Dee. 6, Dominion general election. 
Dec. 29, New ministry (Liberal), 
with Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King as premier, is sworn in. 


1922. Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Wash- 


ington approves 5-power treaty,. 
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limiting capital fighting ships and 
pledging against unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare and use of poison 
gas. Mar. 8-June 28, First session of 
fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 10, General Economic Con- 
ference opened at Genoa. July 13, 
Conference between Canada and 
the United States re perpetuating the 
Rush-Bagot Treaty regarding arm- 
ament on the Great Lakes. Aug. 
7, Allies’ Conference on war debts 
and reparations opened at London. 
Sept. 4, Third assembly of League of 
Nations opened at Geneva. Oct. 4, 
Order in Council consolidating 
separate lines in Canadian National 
Railway system. Oct. 5, Serious 
forest fires in northern Ontario; 
town of MHaileybury destroyed. 
Oct. 10, Mudania Armistice signed 
by Britain, France and Turkey. Oct. 
14, Fourth International Labour 
Conference at Geneva. Nov. 20, 
Turkish Peace Conference opened 
at Lausanne. Dec. 4, Opening of 
First International Postal Con- 
ference at Ottawa, between repre- 
sentatives of the United States and 
Canada. Dec. 9, Reparations Con- 
ference opened at London. Dec. 
15, Signing of trade agreement 
between Canada and France. 


1923. Jan. 4, Signing of trade agreement 


between Canada and Italy. Jan. 
31-June 30, Second session of four- 
teenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 1, Removal of British em- 
bargo on Canadian cattle effective. 
June 22, Manitoba votes for gov- 
ernment control of the sale o 
liquor in the province. June 25, 
Provincial elections in Ontario; 
Conservative party under Hon. G. 
Howard Ferguson returned to 
power. July 26, Provincial elections 
in Prince Edward Island; Conserva- 
tive party under Hon. J. D. Stewart 
returned to power. Sept. 3, Fourth 
session of League of Nations at 
Geneva. Oct. 1, Imperial Con- 
ference and Imperial Economic 
Conference at London. Nov. 5, 
Alberta votes for government con- 
trol of the liquor traffic. 


1924. Feb. 28-July 19, Third session of the 


fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 23, British Empire Exhibition 
opened by King George atWembley, 
England, with the Prince of Wales 
as President. June 20, Provincial 
general elections in British Col- 
umbia—Liberal government re- 
tained in office. July 3, Trade 


agreement between Canada and 
Belgium signed = at Ottawa. 
July 16, Saskatchewan votes in 
favour of government control of the 
liquor traffic. Aug. 6-Aug. 16, 
Meetings of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science 
at Toronto. Aug. 11-16, Meeting of 
International Mathematical Con- 
gress at Toronto. Sept. 1. Opening 
of fifth Session of League of Nations 
at Geneva, Switzerland. Oct. 23, 
Plebiscite on liquor question in 
Ontario. Reduced majority for 
continuance of prohibition regula- 
tions. 


1925. Feb. 5-June 27, Fourth session of 


fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
June 2, Provincial general election in 
Saskatchewan. Liberal party 
under Hon. Mr. Dunning returned to 
office. June 10, Inauguration of the 
United Church of Canada. June 
25, Provincial general election in 
Nova Scotia. Conservative party 
under Hon. E. N. Rhodes returned 
to office. July 6, Signing at 
Ottawa of trade agreement between 
Canada and the British West Indies. 
Aug. 10, Provincial general election 
in New Brunswick. Conservative 
party under Hon. J. B. M. Baxter 
returned to office. Aug. 10, Re- 
sumption of work in Nova Scotia 
coal mines after 5 months’ strike. 
Sept. 5, Fourteenth Parliament dis- 
solved. Oct. 29, Dominion general 
elections. Nov. 20, Death of 
Queen Alexandra. 


1926. Jan. 7-July 1, First session of fifteenth 


Parliament of Canada. Apr. 15, 
Budget Speech; reductions of in- 
come and other taxes announced. 
June 28, Resignation of Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister, and his Cabinet. Pro- 
vincial general election in Alberta; 
United Farmers under Premier 
Brownlee retain office. June 29, 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen becomes 
Prime Minister. July 1, Two-cent 
domestic rate of postage restored. 
July 2, Fifteenth Parliament dis- 
solved. July 18, Composition of 
Mr. Meighen’s Cabinet announced 
(see p. 72). Sept. 14, Dominion 
general elections. Sept. 25, Rt. 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King be- 
comes Prime Minister (for compo- 
sition of Cabinet see p. 73). Oct 19- 
Nov. 23, Imperial Conference in 
London. Dec. 1, General election 
in Ontario; Ferguson Government 
retains office. Dec. 9, Opening of 
first session of sixteenth Parliament. 


I1I.—CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


The Dominion of Canada is the largest in area and the most populous of the 
great self-governing Dominions of the British Empire, which also include the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, the Union of South Africa, the Dominion of New Zealand, 
the island colony of Newfoundland (with Labrador) and the colony of Southern 
Rhodesia. These Dominions enjoy responsible government of the British type, 
administered by executive Councils (or Cabinets), acting as advisors to the repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign, themselves responsible to and possessing the confidence 
of the representatives elected to Parliament by the people, and giving place to 
other persons more acceptable to Parliament whenever that confidence is’shown 
to have ceased to exist. 

Of these Dominions, Canada, Australia and South Africa extend over enormous 
areas of territory, the first two approximating in area to Europe. Each section 
has its own problems and its own point of view, so that local Parliaments for 
each section, as well as the central Parliament for the whole country, are required. 
These local Parliaments, established when transportation and communication were 
more difficult and expensive than at present, were chronologically prior to the central 
body, to which on its formation they either resigned certain powers, as in the case 
of Australia, or surrendered all their powers with certain specified exceptions, as in 
Canada and South Africa. Of such local Parliaments, Canada at the present_time 
has nine, Australia six, and South Africa four. 

Besides the Dominions above enumerated, the Irish Free State (Saorstat 
Eireann) now possesses full Dominion status. The great Empire of India has 
internationally been accepted as a member of the League of Nations, and in its 
internal administration has been placed on the road, formerly traversed by the 
Dominions which are now fully self-governing, towards responsible government. 
Indeed, the whole evolution of the Empire, throughout all its parts which are 
more than mere fortresses like Gibraltar or trading stations like Hong Kong, is 
in the direction of responsible government, to be attained in the dependencies 
as it has been in what used to be called the colonies, by the gradual extension 
of self-government in proportion to the growing capacities of their! respective 
populations. It is the recognized aim of British administrators, by the extension 
of educational facilities and by just administration, to develop these capacities 
to the utmost, so that in the dependencies, as well as in the Dominions and in 
the Mother Country, the constitutional history of the future may be a record of 
“freedom slowly broadening down from precedent to precedent.” 


I.—CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
OF CANADA. 


Under the above heading a brief historical and descriptive account of the 
evolution of the general government of Canada was given on pages 89-100 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1922-23, to which the reader is referred. 


II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN CANADA. 


Under the heading ‘Provincial and Local Government in Canada” a brief 
account of the government of each of the provinces of Canada and of its municipal 
institutions and judicial organization was published on pages 101-115 of the 1922-23 
edition of the Year Book. Considerations of space prevent republication in this 
edition. 69 
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III,—PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION IN CANADA. 


1.—Dominion Parliament. 


The Dominion Parliament is composed of the King, represented by the Gover- 
nor-General, the Senate and the House of Commons. The Governor-General is 
appointed by the King in Council. Members of the Senate are appointed for life 
by the Governor-General in Council and members of the House of Commons are 
elected by the people. As a result of the working out of the democratic principle, 
the part played by the King’s representative and the Upper Chamber of Parliament 
in the country’s legislation has been, in Canada as in the Mother Country, a steadily 
decreasing one, the chief responsibilities involved in legislation being assumed by 
the House of Commons. 


1.—The Governor-General of Canada. 


The Governor-General is appointed by the King as his representative in Canada, 
usually for a term of five years, with a salary fixed at £10,000 sterling per annum 
and forming a charge against the consolidated revenue of the country. The Gover- 
nor-General is bound by the terms of his commission and can only exercise such 
authority as is expressly entrusted to him. He acts under the advice of his Ministry, 
which is responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of the executive, sum- 
mons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament and assents to or reserves bills. In 
the discharge of these and other executive duties, he acts entirely by and with the 
advice of his Ministry (the Governor-General in Council). In matters of Imperial 
interest affecting Canada he consults with his ministers and submits their views 
to the British Government. The royal prerogative of mercy in capital cases, 
formerly exercised on the Governor-General’s own judgment and responsibility, 
is now exercised pursuant to the advice of the Ministry. 

A list of the Governors-General from the time of Confederation, with the dates 
of their appointment and assumption of office, is given in Table 1. 


1.— Governors- General of Canada, 1867-1926. 


Date Date of 
Names. fo) Assumption 

Appointment. of Office. 
Viscount Monck;G. CM Garren 5. Ah emer ce seek aon ieee June 1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
Lord hisgar GCM JG. csadaaas caeen tenet ae scien nessa ee Oe Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
The Karliof Dufferin, Kb.) KA .Bsy GAC aNl. Garena, ae tesa cteticceiiee tan May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
‘Lhe Marquisionuorne, Kal Gy. @rMeGereninpenrt a tere e erate Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
The Marquis of Mansdowne, GiG MGs. cee ite eee ee eee Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
ord! Stanley ofbreston, GC. Ba ereeeehe reat tae sence May 1, 1888 | June 11, 1888 
The BarlofAberd een, KG Gi GM. Gescnemeie naaeley ere eieimentcee rice May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
Lhe WarlotsMintorG-C MiG waa.nec veeeReneeee «er eects eee eee July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
The MarliGrey;G.C.M. Ges ann.caceccin- ee ae ea tee ee Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Field Marshal H.R.H.the Duke of Connaught, K.G................... Mar. 21, 1911 | Oct. 18, 1911 
The Duke of Devonshire, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O.........0ceceeeee Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
General the Lord Byng of Vimy, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O........... Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 


Lord Willingdon of Ratton, G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E., G.B.E................. Aug. 5, 1926] Oct. 2, 1926 
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2.—The Ministry. 


A system of government based upon the British, by which a Cabinet or Ministry 
(composed of members of the House of Commons or the Senate), responsible to 
Parliament, holds office while it enjoys the confidence of the people’s representatives, 
is found in Canada. The Cabinet is actually a committee of the King’s Privy 
Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the features of the system, it may 
be sufficient to note that the Cabinet is responsible to the House of Commons, and, 
following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes evident that it no 
longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. Members of the Cabinet 
are chosen by the Prime Minister; each of them generally assumes charge of one 
of the various Departments of the Government, although one Minister may hold 
two portfolios at the same time, while other members may be without portfolio. 


The Prime Ministers since Confederation and the dates of their tenures of 
office, together with the members of the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth Minis- 
tries, as on June 28, 1926, Aug. 31, 1926, and Oct. 15, 1926, are given in Table 2. 


2.—Ministries since Confederation. 


Nors.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appeared 

in the Year Book of 1912, pp. 422-429. A list of the members of Dominion Ministries from 1911 to 1921 
appeared in the Year Book of 1920, pp. 651-653. 

1. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Premier. From July 1, 1867 to Nov. 6, 1873. 

2. Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, Premier. From Nov. 7, 1873 to Oct. 16, 1878. 

3. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Premier. From Oct. 17, 1878 to June 6, 1891. 

4. Hon. Sir John J.C. Abbott, Premier. From June 16, 1891 to Dec. 5, 1892. 

5. Hon. Sir John S. D. Thompson, Premier. From Dec. 5, 1892 to Dec. 12, 1894. 

6. Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Premier. From Dec. 21, 1894 to April 27, 1896. 

7. Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Premier. From May 1, 1896 to July 8, 1896. 

8. Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Premier. From July 11, 1896 to Oct. 6, 1911. 

o> Rt. ae Sir Robert L. Borden, Premier. (Conservative Administration.) From Oct. 10, 1911 to 

et. 12, 1917. 
10. Rt. Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, Premier. (Unionist Administration). From Oct. 12, 1917 to July 10. 1920. 
11. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Premier. (Unionist—‘*National Liberal and Conservative Party.’’) From 
July 10, 1920 to Dec. 29, 1921. 

12. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Premier. From Dec. 29, 1921 to June 28, 1926. 
13. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Premier. From June 29, 1926, to Sept. 25, 1926. 
14. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Premier. From Sept. 25, 1926. 


TWELFTH DOMINION MINISTRY}! 


(Accordirg to precedence of the Ministers as at the formation of the Cabinet). 


Norte .—Resignations of Ministers have been noted only in cases in which the office vacated has not 
been filled by subsequent appointment. Official dates of resignations are not available. 


Office. Occupant, Date of 
Appointment, 


Prime Minister, Secretary of State for External] Right Hon. William Evo Maciousio as ee 
i ec. 29, 


Affairs, President of the Privy Council. HS rigs Say ee rcininee ts Sobueooc bee 
ENEISUOE OL PINANCO, fo. oc1s vs sic po daae aloe sales Sialelela> Right Hon. William S. Fielding..... Dec. 29, 1921 
Hon. James A. Robb................/Sept. 5, 1925 
Minister of National Defence..... eR Se toe We A lereraes:« Right Hon. George P. Graham..... Dec. 29, 1921 
Hon. Edward Macdonald?...........|April 28, 1923 
Hon. Edward Macdonald........... Aug. 17, 1923 
IXUASLCr-CRENETAL, |. «7,35 9012s Aaa hie.o he olntess StSIGion + Hon, Chas. Murphy.,<oi¢.cscsesncnes Dec. 29, 1921 
Pimister without Portfolio... ..<sc0decesebes ccs. Hon. Raoul Dandurand............. Dec. 29, 1921 


Minister of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment and the 
Minister in charge of and to administer the De- 


Pancoentbot Healthy. os tees wyi.laecide eke sive a> Hon. Henri S. Béland.......:....... Dec. 29, 1921 
Hon, conn, Gs Blliott.....ceeieecuaee te April 15, 1926 

Bemister of Publie Works.....0ss<0ss00s000s0dsleeees Hon. Hewitt Bostock..............- Dec. 29, 1921 
Hon. James H. King...............- Feb. 3, 1922 

Minister of Justice and Attorney-General............. Hon. Sir Lomer Gouin.........+-+-- Dec. 29, 1921 
Hon. Ernest Lapointe,..........+6+- Jan, 380, 1924 

Minister of Customs and Excise................00008- Hon. Jacques Bureau........+-+++-+- Dec. 29, 1921 
Hon. George H. Boivin...........-- Sept. 5, 1925 


1Hon. Lucien Cannon was appointed Solicitor-General on Sept. 5, 1925, but was not a member of the 
Cabinet. *Acting Minister. 
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TWELFTH DOMINION MINISTRY'—concluded. 


(According to precedence as at the formation of the Cabinet). 


Norr.—Resignations of Ministers have been noted only in cases in which the office vacated has not 
been filled by subsequent appointment. Official dates of resignations are not available. 


Date of 

Office. Occupant. Appointment. 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries....................- Hon. Ernest Lapointe............... Dee. 29, 1921 
Hontitede AnCard ini ste ea aeeee Jan. 30, 1924 
Solicitor-Goneraly. -atacoet ch see eetAe ern mente sen Hon, Daniel D. MeKenzie........... Dec. 29, 1921 
Loney, de MLC MUIray es ene. eerr tae Sept. 12, 1923 
Minister of Immigration and Colonization............ Hon. vames A. Robb eieieatee ease Aug. 17, 1928 
Hon. George N. Gordon............ Sept. 5, 1925 
Hon. Charles Stewart?.............. Nov. 18, 1925 
Minister of Trade and Commerce,................0.: one James A RODD seaeneecere Dec. 29, 1921 
one Rhomas AW Wowie. inchiaes Aug. 17, 1923 
Hon eamesvAc ROD D206 nrememe see Nov. 138, 1925 
Secrotaryaor Staten aay. cemcwacteetedcacrcsice sonar ae HoneArthur bo. Copp epee eee er Dee. 29, 1921 
Hon. Walter E.. Foster.............. Sept. 12, 1925 
Hon. Ernest Lapointe?................ Mar. 24, 1926 
Minister of Railways and Canals..............++-6+-- Hon. William C. Kennedy........... Dec. 29, 1921 
Right Hon. George P. Graham..... April 28, 1923 
Hon. Charles A. Dunning............ Mar. re 1926 

Minister of the Interior, Superintendent-General of 
Indian Affairs and Minister of Mines.............. Hon. Charles Stewart..............- Dec. 29, 1921 
MinistorotmAcricnitunes sen ence isis eat oo ee . William R. Motherwell........ Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister of abourscaucs. secs tenes tere nas Jamesiiurd o¢keaaem «0 sseeeee Dec. 29, 1921 
Wames i ingore smeaaeore Nov. 18, 1925 
, JODMIG: A LioGtenna ee a ceeleeteere » 8), 1926 
Minister without Portfolio John E. Sinelair : 1921 
Minister without Portfolio . H. B. McGiverin? : ; 1924 
Minister without Portfolio. . . Herbert H. Marler yD, 1925 
Minister without Portfolio . Charles Vincent Massey ; 1925 


1 Hon. Lucien Cannon was appointed Solicitor-General on Sept. 5, 1925, but was not a member of the 
Cabinet. 2 Acting Minister. % Resigned. 


THIRTEENTH DOMINION MINISTRY. 


(According to precedence as at the formation of the Cabinet). 


Date of 
Office. Occupant. (Appombinent: 
Prime Minister, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs and President of the Privy Council....... Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen........... June 29, 1926 
SOcretaeyvtolsuace wean se <a mat aciente eta ore mertrae Hon. Sir George H. Perley.......... July 18, 1926 
Minister of Justice and Attorney-General............. Hons lie katensudesnsaises ec seen July 18, 1926 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries....................- Hon. KE. L. Patenaude’.............. July 18, 1926 
Minister of National Defence...................0+% o72onmilupheG mobrioss, sccm taeericat July 18, 1926 
Minister of lLmmigration and Colonization............ Hon. Sir Henry L. ges pa teen July 13, 1926 
MinisterotAgricultund se. ese meee chee ean or: Naloy eased kod Uolbent pea aim on se ioce..< July 18, 1926 
Minister of Customs and Excise...............200000: Pon El El. StOMOnS anaes eeineer: July 18, 1926 
PostmasterGeneral en -82.. coe mac aeh tan cenarean ELON. Rievdi Mianione ccm aeraiseter July 18, 1926 
MinisterioiMinanGesnses a. aces eee eon echt anne Hon; RnB Bonnetta.ku westerns July 18, 1926 
Minister of the Interior, Supt.-General of Indian 
Affairs and Minister of Mines..................00- ELonedk 5 ais Onno bos aeeretia seen July 13, 1926 
Minister of Railways and Canals..................65- ions War AS Blacks 1 .c..c eee ae July 18, 1926 
Minister of Trade and Commerce..................-- Hono e@haphmiy aves nents teeters July 138, 1926 
Ministerotluabour tmeusscn se. cee ee eee Hons GHuBedoness xs..c08 vests rene July 18, 1926 
Ministeriotiemblic Works snu.cccesn nent nee: Lone Hie, vy CKOaner gener ete July 13, 1926 
Minister without POrtiolo.ss.. cee eens reece. Hon--Ds Sutherland..s-. sos secene July 18, 1926 
Minister of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment, Minister 
in charge of and to administer the Department of 
HSRC ond Sonne SO Ad Orca THUR RSOS GM OGE OOOO Rone Hon, Ri. WD Miorandoasm ane. inet 1926 
Hon. yar Paquet... A 1926 
Minister:withoutieortiolio..wcceee ester eee eclecion > Hon. J. A. Macdonald 1926 


4 Hon. G. A. Fauteux was appointed Solicitor-General on Aug. 23, 1926, but was not a member of the 
Cabinet. 5 Acting, 
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FOURTEENTH DOMINION MINISTRY. 
(According to precedence as at the formation of the Cabinet). 
Date of 
Office. Occupant. Aopoutenents 
Prime Minister, President_of the Privy Council and|Right Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie 
Secretary of State for External Affairs............] Kimg........c.ccccccccecccccucucs Sept. 25, 1926 
Member of the Administration as Minister without 

SRO C eR ed A LO A Br Se ese ae eee OR Hon. Raoul Dandurand..............|Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Justice and Attorney-General.............. Hon. Ernest Lapointe............... Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister ot Finance and Receiver-General............ Hon. James A. Robb..............- Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of the Interior, Minister of Mines and Super- 

_ intendent-General of Indian Affairs............... Fon. Charles Stewart............... Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Apriculgure sy s.,....28osc.n ddr neah ested Me's + Hon. William R. Motherwell........ Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister in Charge of and to Administer the Depart- 

ment of Health and the Minister of Soldiers’ Civii 
Ate Maaplishment sts: < feet o< do eueks ete s HON: JATIOSS EL. POING ate ce teyereisyerereeecrle Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries........... ee ee te es Hon. PierreJe A. Cardin: ..60. 1000: Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Railways and Canals.................0+: Hon. Charles A. Dunning........... Sept. 25, 1926 
. Minister of Public Works..... ES ORT SEATS ta Monon Cl EniOtticn site vec wesc ere Sept. 25, 1926 
DOMGIHOR COnOrsl! 2h. RE Me We heravha Mats ale han eee a ion. buciensi@amnonees...s.ss ere.eroscc.e Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of National Defence.................2.00008. ION Uae ERAISCON. Setee wists es eee nlee > Oct. 7, 1926 
Postmiashor- Generals were ee ne eee te etre ee HonnPeterd Venlotiiess: cacientcnsss Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Customs and Excise.............2.-00002- Hon. William D. Euler..............|/Sept. 25, 1926 
DECHSCSEY OF OtAtOr ss 1s ok ee a ad tenn oe. nee Hon. Fernand Rinfret............... Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Trade and Commerce.........5.......+-- Hon. James Maleolm................ Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Immigration and Colonization............ TTOR REVODETENU OKO shine siaieies cere ccees Sept. 25, 1926 
MimMBtarOf isa bolls t24 Sen aa.) bos ae ee Elon, Peter Heénany.....066scieas< ce Sept. 25. 1926 


In Table 3 are given the dates of the opening and prorogation of the sessions 
of the various Dominion Parliaments from 1867 to 1926. 


3.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1926. 


Elections, writs 
Number of Grating Date of Date of Days of| returaable, dissolutions 
Parliament. REID Opening. Prorogation. |session. and lengths of 
Parliaments.? 
ist Nov. 1, 1867 | May 22, 1868 118} 
2nd April 15, 1869 | June 22, 1869 69 ||Aug., Sept., 1867.3 
1st Parliament........... 8rd Feb. 15, 1870 | May 12, 1870 87 |}Sept. 24. 1867.4 
4th Feb. 15, 1871 | April 14, 1871 59 ||July 8, 1872.5 
5th April 11, 1872 | June 14, 1872 65 4y.,9m., 15d.6 
July, Aug., Sept., ’72.3 
2nd Parliament.......... Ist Mar. 5, 1873 | Aug. 13, 1878 812 |\Sept. 3, 1872.4 
2nd Oct. 23, 1873 | Nov. 7, 1873 16 Jan. 2, 1874.5 
ly.,4m.,0d.8 
Ist Mar. 26, 1874 | May 26, 1874 62 |\Jan. 22, 1874.3 
2nd Feb. 4, 1875 | April 8, 1875 64 |\|Feb. 21, 1874.4 
8rd Parliament.......... 3rd Feb.10 , 1876 | April 12, 1876 63 |;Aug. 17, 1878.5 
4th Feb. 8, 1877 | April 28, 1877 80 4y.,5m., 25d.8 
5th Feb. 7, 1878 | May 10, 1878 93 
1st Feb. 138, 1879 | May 15, 1879 92 Sept. 17, 1878.3 
4th Parliament.......... 2nd Feb. 12, 1880 | May 7, 1880 86 || Nov. 21, 1878.4 
aid Dec. 9, 1880 | Mar. 21, 1881 103 May 18, 1882.5 
4th Feb. 9, 1882 | May 17, 1882 98 8 y.,5m., 28 da.8 
1st Feb. 8, 1883 | May 25, 1883 107 June 20, 1882.3 
5th Parliament.......... 2nd Jan. 17, 1884 | April 19, 1884 94 ||Aug. 7, 1882.4 
3rd Jan. 29, 1885 | July 20, 1885 173 |(Jan. 15, 1887.5 
4th Feb. 25, 1886 | June 2, 1886 98 4y.,5m.,10d.6 
lst April 18, 1887 | June 23, 1887 72 Feb. 22, 1887.3 
6th Parliament.......... 2nd Feb. 23, 1888 | May 22, 1888 90 April 7, 1887.4 
3rd Jan. 31, 1889 | May 2, 1889 92 Feb. 3, 1891.5 
4th Jan. 16, 1890 | May 16, 1890 121 3 y.,9m., 27 d.6 
Ist April 29, 1891 | Sept. 30, 1891 155 
2nd Feb. 25, 1892 | July 9, 1892 136 Mar. 5, 1891.8 
7th Parliament.......... 8rd Jan. 26, 1893 | April 1, 1893 66 ||April 25, 1891.4 
4th Mar. 15, 1894 | July 28, 1894 131 April 24, 1896.5 
5th April 18, 1895 | July 22, 1895 96 5By.,0m.,0d.8 
6th Jan. 2, 1896! April 23, 1896 111 


1Adjourned from 21 December, 1867, to 12 March, 1868, to allow the local Legislatures to meet. 


2Adjourned 23 May till 13 August. 
of Parliament. 


3Period of general elections. 
6Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. 


4Writs returnable. 


from the date of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 


legal limit of duration for each parliament is five years. 


5Dissolution 


The life of a Parliament is counted 


7The ordinary 
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3.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1926—concluded. 


Elections, writs 
Date of Date of Days of| returnable, dissolutions 
Opening. Prorogation. | session. and lengths of 
Parliaments.? 


Number of 


Parliament. Session. 


2nd Mar. 25, 1897 | June 29, 1897 97 June 23, 1896.3 
8th Parliament.......... 3rd Feb. 3, 1898 | June 13, 1898 131 July 13, 1896.4 
4th Mar. 16, 1899 | Aug. 11, 1899 149 Oct. 9, 1900.® 
5th Feb. 1, 1900} July 18, 1900 168 4y.,2m., 26d.8 
1st Feb. 6,1901 | May 23, 1901 107 Nov. 7, 1900.8 
9th Parliament.......... 2nd Feb. 13, 1902 | May 15, 1902 90 |\Dec. 5, 1900.4 
3rd Mar. 12, 1903 | Oct. 24, 1903 227 Sept. 29, 1904.5 
4th Mar. 10, 1904 | Aug. 10, 1904 154 3 y.,9m., 26d.6 
Ist Jan. 11, 1905 | July 20, 1905 191 Nov. 3, 1904.3 
10th Parliament: ..,.......2.0/. 2nd Mar. 8, 1906 | July 13, 1906 128 Dec. 15, 1904.4 
3rd Nov. 22, 1906 | April 27, 1907 157 Sept. 17, 1908.5 
4th Nov. 28, 1907 | July 20, 1908 236 3y.,9m.,4d.8 
Oct. 26, 1908.3 
11th Parliament.......... 1st Jan. 20, 1809 |} May 19, 1909 120 Dec. 3, 19084. 
2nd Nov. 11, 1909 | May 4, 1910 175 |{July 29, 1911.5 
3rd Nov. 17, 1910 July 29, 1911 1961 |J2 y.,7m., 28 d.6 


3rd Jan. 15, 1914 | June 12, 1914 148 Sept. 21, 1911.3 
12th Parliament.......... 4th Aug. 18, 1914 | Aug. 22, 1914 5 |}Oct. 7, 1911.4 
5th Feb. 4, 1915 | April 15, 1915 71 Oct. 6, 1917.5 
6th Jan. 12, 1916 | May 18, 1916 127 6y.,0m.,0d.8 
7th Jan. 18, 1917 | Sept. 20, 1917 2077 
Ist Mar. 18, 1918 | May 24, 1918 68 
2nd Feb. 20, 1919} July 7, 1919 138 Dec. 17, 1917.3 
13th Parliament.......... 3rd Sept. 1, 1919 | Nov. 10, 1919 71 Feb. 27, 1918.4 
4th Feb. 26, 1920 | July 1, 1920 127 Oct. 4, 1921.5 
5th Feb. 14, 1921 | June 4, 1921 111 3y.,7m.,6d.8 
ist Mar. 8, 1922 | June 28, 1922 113 Dec. 6, 1921.3 
14th Parliament.......... 2nd Jan. 31, 1923 | June 30, 1923 151 |\Jan. 14, 1922.4 
3rd Feb. 28, 1924 | July 19, 1924 148 Sept. 5, 1925.5 
4th Feb. 5, 1925 | June 27, 1925 143 3B Vieg 1 WO Olas 
Oct. 29, 1925.3 


15th Parliament.......... 1st Jan. 7, 1926] July 2, 1926 1778 |\Dec. 7, 1925.4 
July 2, 1926.5 
208 dé. 

J6thybarhiamentacr asset Ist Dec. 9, 1926 _ — Sept. 14, 1926.3 
Nov. 2, 1926.4 


Not including days (59) of adjournment from May 19 to July 18. *Not including days (25) of 
adjournment from Dec. 19, 1912, to Jan. 14, 1913. *Period of general elections. ‘Writs returnable. 
5Dissolution of Parliament. *Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament 
is counted from the date of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 7Not 
including days (39) of adjournment from Feb. 7 to April 19, 1917. *Incliding days (13) of adjournment 
from Mar.3 to Mar.15. ®The ordinary legal limit of duration for each parliament is five years. 


A brief résumé of the history of parliamentary representation follows. Attention 
may be drawn to the growth in the number of members of both the Senate and the 
House of Commons since Confederation and to the greatly increased unit of repre- 
sentation in the Lower House. 


3.—The Senate. 


The British North America Act, 1867, provides in sections 21 and 22 that 
“the Senate shall consist of seventy-two members, who shall be styled Senators. 
In relation to the constitution of the Senate, Canada shall be deemed to consist 
of three divisions,—(1) Ontario; (2) Quebec; (3) The Maritime Provinces, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick; which three divisions shall be equally represented in 
the Senate as follows:—Ontario by twenty-four Senators; Quebec by twenty-four 
Senators; and the Maritime Provinces by twenty-four Senators, twelve thereof 
representing New Brunswick and twelve thereof representing Nova Scotia. In the 
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case of Quebec, each of the twenty-four Senators representing the province shall be 
appointed for one of the electoral divisions of Lower Canada specified in schedule 
A to Chapter I of the Consolidated Statutes of Canada.” Further, under section 
147 of the same Act, it is provided that “in case of the admission to Confederation 
of Newfoundland or Prince Edward Island, . . . . . each shall be entitled 
to a representation in the Senate of four members.” ‘Prince Edward Island when 
admitted shall be deemed to be comprised in the third of the three divisions into 
which Canada is divided by this Act” and on its admission “‘the representation of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick shall, as vacancies occur, be reduced from twelve 
to ten members respectively.” In case of the admission of Newfoundland, the 
normal membership of the Senate of 72 members was to be increased to 76, while 
the maximum number (78, sec. 28) was set at 82, sec. 26 containing a provision 
for the appointment of three or six additional members in certain cases, to represent 
equally the three divisions of Canada. 

By 33 Vict., ec. 3, an Act to establish and provide for the government of the 
province of Manitoba, passed in 1870, the newly formed province was given repre- 
sentation of two members in the Senate, provision being made at the same time 
for increases in representation to three and four on increases of population, according 
to the decennial census, to 50,000 and 75,000 respectively. In the following year, 
British Columbia, on being admitted to the Union by an Imperial Order in Council 
of May 16, 1871, was given representation by three Senators. Two years later, 
when Prince Edward Island was admitted to Confederation by an Imperial Order 
in Council of June 26, 1873, it was granted representation in the Senate of four 
members under the terms of the British North America Act, as cited above. Thus, 
in 1873, the seven provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, British Columbia and Prince Edward Island were represented by a 
total of 77 members in the Senate, their individual representation at the time 
being 24, 24, 10, 10, 2, 3 and 4 members respectively. 

In 1882, following the 1881 census and an increase of population in Manitoba 
to 62,260 persons, the representation of this province was increased to three members 
under authority of the Manitoba Act, 1870. Later, by 50-51 Vict., c. 38, an Act 
of 1887, the representation of the Northwest Territories in the Senate was fixed 
at two members. A subsequent increase resulted from the growth of population 
in Manitoba to 152,506, as shown by the census of 1891, the province being granted 
a fourth senator under the terms of the Manitoba Act of 1870. An Act passed 
in the session of 1903, 3 Edw. VII, c. 42, provided for an increase in the representation 
of the Northwest Territories from two to four members, bringing the total repre- 
sentation at this date to 83 members. 

On the establishment of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan in 1905, 
under 4-5 Edw. VII, cc. 3 aud 42, provision was made for their representation in 
the Senate by four members each, which might be increased by Parliament to 6 
on the completion of the next decennial census. This change in representation 
brought the membership of the Upper Chamber to a total of 87. 

In 1915, by an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 
ce. 45), an important change was made with regard to the constitution of the Senate. 
The number of divisions provided for by section 22 of the original Act was increased 
from three to four, the fourth comprising the four western provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Each of these provinces was to 
be represented by 6 members under the Act, the division being thus represented 
by 24 members and placed on an equality with the others with respect to membership. 
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A corresponding change was made in the number of additional senators provided 
for by the original British North America Act, by substituting increases of four or 
eight members for the three or six cited in section 26 of the Act of 1867. Normal 
representation, therefore, is at present fixed at 96, which number may be increased 
if necessary to 100 or to a maximum of 104. 

The entry of Newfoundland to the Union is still provided for by the above 
Act, sub-section 6 of sec. 1 of which sets out its representation as six members 
instead of the four granted by the Act of 1867. Should Newfoundland be admitted 
to the Dominion, the normal number of senators is to be 102 with a maximum of 


110. 


In Table 4 the growth of membership in the Senate is shown by divisions and 


provinces from 1867 to 1915, since when no increase has taken place. 


The names 


and addresses of the senators from each province are given as at Oct. 31, 1926, 


in Table 5. 


4.—Growth of Representation in the Senate, 1867-1915. 


Provinces. 


(£), Ontariogs gs Seek acleac ee ee 
(2) \Quebeess tence iano. yee 


(3) Maritime Provinces 


Manitoba 


Nova Scotian Vat, hide 


(4) Western Provinces ......... 


1867. | 1870. 

Saat 24 | 24 
ae 24 | 24 
TAs 24| 24 
ae! 1210 ad 
efi PS (ame o" 
gies 5 rk gl 

Sloe 
ta 72 | 74 


1871. | 1873. | 1882. | 1887. | 1892. 
o4| 24] o4| 24] 24 
ant a | ok | ag ft foe 
o4| 24| 24] 241 24 
2] 10! 10| 10] 10 
2| 10/ 10! 10] 10 
| ee oe epee er 
rd boat take eke ket: 
Fl teat WMS) varie Oa 
ca EF ct BH tle 
Veg ea a ae 

az] wil oil sol. sa 


1903. | 1905. | 1915. 
24| 24| 24 
24| 24] 24 
24| 24| 24 
10} 10] 10 
10} 10] 10 
rg eres tort 
tits 15) ae 
eo ae 
ot ae) Foy 

Pe 
2 dil ene 
gs | 87! 96 


5.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at Oct. 31, 1926. 


Names of Senators. 


Prince Edward Island (4 
senators )— 
Prowse,.BenjsCs.qandns see 
MeeansJohnas. seanace eset 
Hughes, James J............. 
MacArthur, Creelman........ 


Nova Scotia (10 senators)— 
Farrell, Edward M 
Curry, Nathaniel. . 
Ross, Wm. B 
Girroir, E. L 


Daniel, AWs ek eS. eee: 
‘Bourque;,L. J: sar aa eee 


1 Two vacancies. 


Post Office 
Address. 


Charlottetown. 
Souris. 

Souris. 
Summerside. 


Liverpool. 


.|Amherst. 


Middleton. 


ruro. 
Sydney Mines. 
Halifax. 
Yarmouth. 


Richibucto. 


Names of Seuators. 


New Brunswick —concluded. 
Roda: irvangakc fee eee sek. 
Mis onalan di yA: acsn cect 
Black frank Beis asc 
Turgeon, Onésiphore......... 
Robpmson, ©. Were. cons aoce 
Copp, A. B., 


Quebec (24 senators)— 
Montplsisin st. 2) 240 3k: 
Dandurand, Rice Ce eee 
Casgrain, J.P. B 
Béique, F. 
pegris age i or, wpe late 
Tessier, Jules.......... ee 
Clorans Haseeno see 
DessaullessG.. Oran. sccractetns's 
Lavergne, Louis.............. 
Wilbon JA Maett pe cones E 
Pope; Huis ele see ee 
Beanbieng@ Ae yn. eee ce 
L’Espérance, D. O 
Hosters GoaG.. see. tas 
WiRTtE s Etc Wace soar ere ea 


Post Office 
Address. 


Milltown. 
Shediac. 
Sackville, 
Bathurst. 
Moncton. 
Sackville. 


Three Rivers. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Louiseville. 
Quebec. 
Montreal. 

St. Hyacinthe. 
Arthabaska. 
Montreal. 
Cookshire. 
Montreal. 
Quebec. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
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5.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, 
as at Oct. 31, 1926—concluded. 


ee 
we TTT 4 — —— 


Names of Senators. whip: pease Names of Senators. sony Pisco 
Quebec—concluded. 

Bilondin, P) Hi; PGssc46 3.22 Montreal. 

Chapais, Thomas.... ..|Quebec. Manitoba (6 senators)— 

Webster, L.C.... ..|Montreal. Watson, Robt................ Portage la Prairie. 

Boyer, Gustave.... .|Rigaud. puArpo, Wels. soeeee roe. Manitou. 

Béland, H.S.,P.C... .|Ottawa, Ont. Wie Menmis Orie Soo 8. ee Winnipeg. 

Bureau, Jacques, P.C.. .|Three Rivers. Bérard, Aimé yess jcccs gece. Winnipeg. 

McDougald, Wilfrid L....... Montreal. Sehatener ily Tareas. ook Winnipeg. 
GILG Wee eer oar eo cies ee a Morris. 

Ontario (24 senators)— . 

McHugh, Geo....... .se....|lindsay. Saskatchewan (6 senators)— 

Belcourt, N.A., P.C .|Ottawa. Ross, James H...............}/Moose Jaw. 

Gordon, Geo... .|North Bay. Nts Is Ba) BAe ee Regina. 

Smith, E. D... ..|Winona. Willauehby Wi iB sec scence Moose Jaw. 

Donnelly,J.J...... .-|Pinkerton. BEER OR Grea na yr ce Ottawa, Ont. 

Lynch-Staunton, G..... ..|Hamilton. Walder wA. bo C. aeacckc ee Regina. 

Robertson, G. D., P.C. ..|Welland. Gillis PA Be eon. fame oe Whitewood. 

Blain, Richard... ..|Brampton. 

Mishér. J) Fs 7. ..|Paris. Alberta (6 senators)— 

Webster, John.... .|Broekville. Michener, Edward........... Red Deer. 

Mulholland, R. A .|Port Hope. larine©r, Wilts decsutaos tee. Edmonton. 

White, G. V...... .|Pembroke. Griesbach,) Ws Avs sisi: te? Edmonton. 

15s | GM Deh Ml @ ee ee .|Preseott. LUC SEN fs I O06 kD a Oe We ata Edmonton. 

Foster, Sir G. E., P.C.. .|Ottawa. Buchanartie Woe Ane os eccas oe Lethbridge. 

Kemp, SirAcH., PiC..;.. 6s: Toronto. Riley Daniel Bi. cc..tcecnce High River. 

Macdonell, Ay Ts i. .o.85-.05. Toronto. 

NEO OI Ae ake asics soe Chatham, British Columbia (6 senators)- 

ied yc All C2. Sst naan chee Brockville. Bostock, Hewitt, P.C........ Monte Creek. 

degree Ys Sa | Opa SRM meer BIE ce oA Sarnia. RT Atete Ac Bi We Nye cress talons Nanaimo. 

Aylesworth, Sir A. B., P.C..|Toronto. Barnardy Ge El eecn, osc neuen Victoria. 

Haydon, Andrew............ Ottawa. eR Ay lOL ae ye ee ee See New Westminster. 

Murphy, Chas., P.C......... Ottawa. Greeti Ged ane.cieteeasieelceteers Victoria. 

mews, sous ewes ee, Re Toronto. OTOWCs a dita te lichen sbneeie Vancouver. 

TRE e Tee PY a 22S Seer el ies Stratford. 


4.—The House of Commons. 


In section 37 of the original British North America Act of 1867 (30 Vict., c. 3), 
it was provided that ‘‘The House of Commons shall. . . . consist of one hundred 
and eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two shall be elected for Ontario, sixty- 
five for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia, and fifteen for New Brunswick.” Further, 
under section 51, it was enacted that after the completion of the census of 1871 and 
of each subsequent decennial census, the representation of the four provinces should 
be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such time as the Parlia- 
ment of Canada provided, subject to and according to the following rules:— 


(1) Quebec shall have the fixed number of Sixty-five Members; 


(2) There shall be assigned to each of the other provinces such a Number of 
Members as will bear the same Proportion to the Number of its Population 
(ascertained at such Census) as the Number Sixty-five bears to the Number 
of the Population of Quebec (so ascertained) ; 


(3) In the Computation of the Number of Members for a Province a fractional 
Part not exceeding One Half of the whole Number requisite for entitling 
the Province to a Member shall be disregarded; but a fractional Part 
exceeding One Half of that Number shall be equivalent to the whole 
Number; 

(4) On any such Re-adjustment the Number of Members for a Province shall 


not be reduced unless the Proportion which the Number of the Population 
of the Province bore to the Number of the aggregate Population of Canada 
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at the then last preceding Re-adjustment of the Number of Members for 
the Province is ascertained at the then latest Census to be diminished by 
One Twentieth Part or upwards; 


(5) Such Readjustment shall not take effect until the Termination of the then 
existing Parliament. 


Again, in section 52, it was enacted that “the number of members of the House 
of Commons may be from time to time increased by the Parliament of Canada, 
provided the proportionate representation of the Provinces prescribed by this Act 
is not thereby disturbed.”’ 


Later on, by the British North America Act of 1886 (49-50 Vict., c. 35), pro- 
vision was made in section 1 that ‘‘the Parliament of Canada may from time to 
time make provision for the representation in the Senate and House of Commons 
of Canada, or in either of them, of any territories which for the time being form 
part of the Dominion of Canada, but are not included in any province thereof.’ 


Again, in 1915, an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 
c. 45) was passed by the Imperial Parliament, providing that ‘notwithstanding 
anything in the said Act, a province shall always be entitled to a number of members 
in the House of Commons not less than the number of senators representing such 
province.” 


Readjustments in Representation.—As set out in the above-mentioned 
provisions of the British North America Act, the first Dominion Parliament of 
1867 consisted at its commencement of 181 members, 82 for Ontario, 65 for Quebec, 
19 for Nova Scotia and 15 for New Brunswick. To this number were added, 
under the Manitoba Act of 1870 (83 Vict., c. 3), 4 members to represent the newly 
created province of Manitoba; also, according to the agreement under which British 
Columbia entered Confederation, ratified by Imperial Order in Council of May 16, 
1871, 6 members were added to represent the new province, making a total of 191 
members at the end of the first Parliament of Canada. 


Arising out of the first census of the Dominion in 1871, a readjustment of 
representation took place in 1872 (c. 15 of 1872), increasing the representation of 
Ontario from 82 to 88, of Nova Scotia from 19 to 21 and of New Brunswick from 
15 to 16 members, the nine additional members bringing the total number of repre- 
sentatives up to 200. To these were added in 1874, as a result of the agreement 
under which Prince Edward Island entered Confederation (ratified by Imperial 
Order in Council of June 26, 1873), six members representing that province— 
bringing the membership of the House of Commons to 206. 


The results of the second census of 1881 necessitated the passage of a new 
Representation Act (45 Vict., ec. 3), increasing the representation of Ontario from 
88 to 92 and that of Manitoba from 4 to 5, thus bringing the membership of the 
House of Commons to 211 members. ‘To these were added, under the provisions 
of 49 Vict., c. 24, passed in 1886, 4 members for the Northwest Territories (2 for 
the then provisional district of Assiniboia and 1 each for the then provisional 
districts of Alberta and Saskatchewan), bringing the total membership to 215. 


The third census of 1891 was followed by another readjustment of representa- 
tion, reducing the representation of Nova Scotia from 21 to 20, of New Brunswick 
from 16 to 14, of Prince Edward Island from 6 to 5, and increasing the representa- 
tion of Manitoba from 5 to 7, the representation of the other provinces remaining 
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as before. The net result was a reduction in the number of members of the House 
from 215 to 213. 

The fourth census of 1901 resulted in a readjustment in 1903, reducing the 
representation of Ontario from 92 to 86, of Nova Scotia from 20 to 18, of New 
Brunswick from 14 to 18, of Prince Edward Island from 5 to 4. On the other 
hand, the representation of Manitoba was increased from 7 to 10, of British Colum- 
bia from 6 to 7, of the Northwest Territories from 4 to 10. By chapter 37 of the 
statutes of 1902, a member had been added for Yukon Territory, so that the net 
effect of the changes was to keep the membership at 214 in the early years of the 
present century. The extremely rapid growth of the Northwest Territories, how- 
ever, led to their division and admission to Confederation in 1905 as the provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan. In the Acts admitting them—the Alberta Act 
(4-5 Edw. VII, c. 3) and the Saskatchewan Act (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 42)—it was pro- 
vided that their representation should be readjusted on the basis of the results of 
the quinquennial census of 1906. The Representation Act of 1907, implementing 
this pledge, increased the representation of Saskatchewan from 6 to 10 and of 
Alberta from 4 to 7 members, thus raising the total membership of the House of 
Commons to 221. 


The census of 1911, with its very large but very unevenly distributed increase 
of population, led to considerable changes in representation, enacted by the Repre- 
sentation Act of 1914. The representation of Ontario was reduced from 86 to 82, 
of Nova Scotia from 18 to 16, of New Brunswick from 13 to 11, of Prince Edward 
Island from 4 to 3. On the other hand, the representation of Manitoba was raised 
from 10 to 15, of Saskatchewan from 10 to 16, of Alberta from 7 to 12 and of British 
Columbia from 7 to 13. The net result was an increase of 13 members in the total 
membership of the House of Commons, bringing the membership to 234. However, 
in the following session the amendment to the British North America Act, already 
referred to, resulted in the retention by Prince Edward Island of her fourth member 
(since she had four senators). (See also 5 Geo. V, c. 19). The total membership, 
therefore, of the House of Commons in the thirteenth and fourteenth Parliaments 
(elected in 1917 and 1921 respectively) was 235. 


As a result of the smaller increase of population shown by the census of 1921, 
the changes in representation were less far-reaching. Nova Scotia lost 2 members 
and the West gained 12, 2 of these being added to Manitoba, 5 to Saskatchewan, 
4 to Alberta and 1 to British Columbia. The representation of the remaining 
four provinces was unchanged. Prince Edward Island retained its 4 members 
because of the provisions of the British North America Act of 1915, to the effect 
that the members of the House of Commons returned by a province shall never be 
fewer than its senators. Ontario, again, retained its 82 members because under 
subsection 4 of section 51 of the British North America Act (quoted above), the 
proportion which its population bore to the aggregate population of the Dominion 
had not declined by one-twentieth. Further, by the Quebec Boundaries Extension 
Act of 1912, it was stipulated that the population of the added area (Ungava) 
should not be included for the purpose of determining the unit of representation, 
so that the 1921 population of Quebec, within its 1911 boundaries, viz., 2,358,412, 
divided by the fixed number of 65 seats for that province, became the new unit of 
representation, 36,283. 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the sixteen 
general elections since Confederation is given in Table 6. 
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6.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Dominion General Elections, 


1867-1926. 

Provinces. _|1867.|1872.|1874.|1878.|1882.|1887.|1891 .|1896.|1900.|1904.{1908.|1911.|1917. |1921./1925.1 
OntakeA olen |: s2| ss| ss| ss| 92] 92] 92/ 92] 92] s6| s6¢| se| so] 82] 82 
Gisborne ee 65 | e5| 63] 65] 65] 651 651 65 | 65) 65 | 05 | 65} 65) 66 | “6 
Nova Scotia....... 19 | 21] 21] 21| 21 21] 21] 20] 20] 18] 18] 18] 16] 16] 14 
New Brunswick...) 15| 16| 16] 16|.16| 16| 16] 14] 14] 13| 18|.13| | 1) 42 
Manitoba.......... 2 )) dled posteptaw! coped gob fe) aod rasp ceed ade rerun 
British Columbia..| -| 6| 6| 6f° 6| el el e| 6| vl) ‘eh wie 
PE. Island........ =f rel al oo eee er bd a ay! ay 2 eee 
Saskatchewan...... - - - - - |) 10 10 16} 16) 21 

if eal NG heap 
Wihonkegees, ced SE RR EO aS j 7| 7| 12] 12] 16 
Yukon iit paces. - - - - - - - - - 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Total.......... “181 | 200 | 206 | 206 | 211 | 215 | 215 | 213 | 213 | 214 | 221 | 221 | 235 | 235 | 245° 


1 The representation at the general election of 1926 was the same as in 1925. 


The Unit of Representation.—While the number of members of the House 
of Commons has been growing fairly steadily since Confederation, the unit of 
representation—one sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec within its 1911 bound- 
aries—has also been increased after each census in consequence of the expanding 
population of Quebec. The units of representation, as determined by the decennial 
censuses taken since Confederation, are as follows:—1871, 18,331 persons; 1881. 
20,908; 1891, 22,901; 1901, 25,368; 1911, 30,819; 1921, 36,283. 


The Representation Act, 1924.—<As a result of the census of 1921, the Repre- 
sentation Act of 1924 (14-15 Geo. V, c. 63), was passed to readjust the representation 
in the House of Commons. Considerable changes were necessarily made in the 
boundaries of the theretofore existing constituencies, and a list of such changes 
was given on p. 73 of the 1924 Year Book. A complete list of the constituencies, 
with the voters on the list and votes polled at the general election of Sept. 14, 
1926, together with the names and addresses of those then elected to the Lower 
House of the sixteenth Parliament of Canada, will be found in the appendix to 
this volume, immediately preceding the index. A similar list of the members of 
the Lower House of the fifteenth Parliament of Canada was published at pp. 1053- 
1057 of the 1925 Year Book. 


5.—The Dominion Franchise.” 


It was provided by the B.N.A. Act, 1867, that, until otherwise directed by 
Parliament, elections to the House of Commons should be governed by the electoral 
laws of the several provinces. The qualifications of electors for Dominion purposes 
consequently remained the same for both Dominion and provincial elections until, 
in 1885, Parliament legislated on the subject by passing the Electoral Franchise 
Act (1885, c. 40). That Act defined a uniform qualification for voters throughout 
Canada for Dominion purposes, the basis of this new franchise being the ownership 
or occupation of land of a specified value, although the sons of owners, and parti- 


2 Contributed by Oliver Mowat Biggar, K.C., Chief Electoral Officer. 
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cularly farmers’ sons, were given the right to vote on special conditions; each 
province, of course, continued separately to define the qualifications of voters 
at provincial elections. This Dominion franchise remained in force for thirteen 
years, but between 1898 and 1920, under the Franchise Act of the former year 
(1898, c. 14), the provincial franchises were again made applicable at Dominion 
elections, except that on the constitution of the provinces of Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan it was provided that manhood suffrage, which had already been adopted 
for the Northwest Territories under an Act to amend the N.W.T. Act (1895, c. 16), 
should continue in force for Dominion purposes independently of any action that 
might be taken by the newly erected Legislatures of these two provinces (R.S.C. 
1906, c. 6, ss. 31-65). In the other provinces the rules as to the qualification of 
voters varied from time to time. In Manitoba manhood suffrage had been adopted 
in 1888 (1888, c. 2) and the franchise was extended to women on the same terms 
as to men in 1916 (1916, c. 36). Alberta and Saskatchewan, on their establish- 
ment as provinces, continued the previously existing manhood suffrage and both 
extended the franchise to women on the same terms as to men in 1916 (Alta. 1916, 
c. 5; Sask., 1916, c. 37). British Columbia adopted manhood suffrage in 1904 
(1903-1904, c. 7), Ontario in 1907 (7 Ed. VII, c. 5), and New Brunswick in 1916 
(6 Geo. V, c. 16); in British Columbia (1917, c. 23) and in Ontario (7 Geo. V, 
c. 5), the franchise was extended equally to women in 1917 and in New Brunswick 
this was done in 1919 (9 Geo. V, c. 63). In Quebec and Prince Edward Island 
the provincial franchises throughout the period in question were not so wide; in 
neither were women admitted to vote and certain property or other special qualifi- 
cation was required in each. A property qualification was also required in Nova 
Scotia until 1920 (10-11 Geo. V, c. 49), but between 1918 and 1920 men and women 
had voted on equal terms (9 Geo. V, c. 3). The adoption of the provincial franchise 
laws for Dominion purposes was temporarily modified by the War Times Elections 
Act (1917, c. 39), which admitted certain near female relatives of serving soldiers 
and sailors to vote at Domirion elections, and three years later, on the adoption 
of a new Dominion Elections Act (1920, c. 46), the provincial franchises were again 
wholly abandoned and a new electoral qualification was established for Dominion 
elections throughout Canada. Subject to a modification of the usual rule as to 
changes of nationality, which was amended in 1921 (1921, c. 29, s. 3) and repealed 
in 1922 (1922 c. 20, s. 1), the right to vote was conferred by the new Act upon all 
British subjects, male and female, of 21 years and upwards, who had resided in 
Canada for a year, and for two months in the electoral district in which they desired 
to vote, this last restriction having been removed two years later (1922, c. 20), 
so far as it applied to general elections. The only adult British subjects who now 
are denied the right to vote are convicted prisoners, paupers in institutions, certain 
Indians, judges appointed by the Dominion Government, persons paid for work 
on behalf of a candidate in relation to the election, persons expressly disfranchised 
for corrupt or illegal practices and certain persons who by reason of their race are 
not permitted, under the law of the province in which they live, to vote at a provincial 
election in that province. The effect of this last exception is to exclude from the 
franchise only such Chinamen, Japanese and East Indians as reside in British 
Columbia and did not serve in the Canadian forces during the war, and such 
Chinamen as reside in the province of Saskatchewan and did not so serve. 


The Use of the Franchise.—The number of voters on the lists and the 
number of votes polled at the general elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925, are 
given in Table 7. 
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7.—_Number of Voters on the List and of Votes Polied in the General Elections of 
1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925, by Provinces. 


Number of Veters on the List. Number of Votes Polled. 
Provinces. 
1911. 1917. 1921. 1925. 1911. 1917. 1921. 1925. 
Prince Edward : 
slandies eee. 1 28, 221 46,879 45,454 28, 636 32,249 52,456 49,558 
Nova Scotia....... 136, 994 133, 930 294,473 277,073 113, 022 106, 621 260, 860 222, 883 
New Brunswick...| 101,112 94,456 204,575 211,190 79,072 84, 408 156, 263 152, 652 
Quéebecs.. eeke 2s aly 24005288, 396, 66€ |1,056, 792 |1, 124,998 324, 039 301,519 779,591 805, 492 
Ontarians eras 693,485 604,075 |1,738,020 1,821,906 480,572 710,077 |1, 189,635 | 1,223,027 
Manitobarc. ot 98, 588 138,029 255, 143 250,505 77,696 109, 542 173,941 171,124 
Saskatchewan..... 142,414 133,806 333, 612 346, 791 89,043 99, 253 225, 236 197, 246 
Albertanmc cm te 107,228 | 140,757 | 278,706 | 283,529 69,775 | 107,272 | 173,824 161,423 
British Columbia.. 83,081 122,071 230,451 244, 352 43,559 97,994 156, 012 183, 748 
VoukOvine accesses 2,552 1,788 1, €58 1,621 2,114 1,442 1,388 1, 259 
Canada....... 1,820,742 '2,093,7992 |4,435,310 14,607,419 '1,307,5283 '1,650,3774 '3,119,306 | 3,168,412 


1 No voters’ lists in Prince Edward Island. 

2 Not including 31 electoral distriets in which the return was by acclamation. Morecver, military 
voters were, generally speaking, not on the lists. 

3 Not including 3 electoral districts in which the return was by acclamation. 

4 Not inzluding 31 electoral districts in which the return was by acclamation, and excluding 232,952 
military votes. 


2.—Provincial Governments. 


Table 8 gives the names and areas, as in 1926, of the several provinces, terri- 
tories and provisional districts of the Dominion, together with the dates of their 
creation or admission into the Confederation and the legislative process by which 
this was effected. 


8.—Provinees and Territories of Canada, with present Areas, Dates of Admission to 
Confederation and Legislative Process by which this was effected. 


Province, Date of Present Area (square miles). 
Territory Admission Legislative Process. 
or District. or Creation. Land. | Water.; Total. 
Onitariovrceeie ser July 1, 1867 |(Act of Imperial Parliament—The 365,880 | 41,382 407, 2621 
@ucbechr... eae dike 1, 1867 British North America Act, 1867 690,865 | 15,969 706, 8342 
Nova Scotia....... ee 1, 1867 (30-81 Vict., c. 3), and Imperial 21,068 360 21,428 
New Brunswick... G3 1, 1867 || Order in Council of May 22, 1867. 27,911 74 27,985 
Manitobannss. sa “15, 1870 |Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., e. 3) and] 231,926 | 19,906 | 251,8323 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 
1870. 
British Columbia..| “20, 1871 |Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871] 353,416 | 2,439 355, 855 
Pr slsland 4: & 1, 1873 |Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873 2,184 - 2,184 
Saskatchewan..... Sept. 1, 1905 |Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII,} 243,381 8,319 251, 7004 
c. 42). 
Alberta weaeo re “s 1, 1905 |Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII,e.3).| 252,925 | 2,360 | 255,2854 
Yukon.............}| June 13, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict.,} 206,427 649 207,076 
c. 6). 
Mackenzie.........| Jan. 1, 1920 }) {| 493,225 | 34,265 527, 4905 
Meewatiny.. ss... * 1, 1920 |}Order in Council, March 16, 1918. {| 218,460 9,700 228, 160% 
ranking eee a 1, 1920 |) (| 546,532 7,500 554, 0325 
Motal ye reletee es oot Ae Ie, . BRAN tee CEs oe weet Oe ents 3,654,200 | 142,923 | 3,797,123 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Canada (Ontario Boundary) Act, 1889, and the Ontario. 
Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, ec. 40). 

2 Wxtended by Order in Council of July 6, 1896 (confirmed by c. 3, Acts of 1898), and Quebec Boundaries 
Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, ec. 45). 

’ Extended by Extension of Boundaries of Manitoba Act, 1881, and Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 32). 

4 Alberta and Saskatchewan now cover approximately the area formerly comprised in the districts 
of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, by minute of Canadian 
P.C., concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895. 

5 By an Order in Council of June 23, 1870, Rupert’s Land, acquired under the Rupert’s Land Acts of 
1867 and 1868, and the undefined Northern Territories were admitted into the Confederation. The 
original Northwest Territories, mentioned in the Manitoba Act, 1870, were established by the Northwest 
Territories Act, 1880 (48 Vict., c. 25), the district of Keewatin having been previously defined by an Act 
of the Dominion Parliament (39 Vict., c. 21). The provisional districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin 
and Ungava were defined in an Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, their boundaries being changed by 
Order in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. By Order in Council ot July 24, 1905, the area of Keewatin, not included 
in the Northwest Territories, was annexed to the latter from Sept. 1, 1905. By the Extension of Boundaries 
Act, 1912, Ungava was made a part ot the province of Quebec, and the remaining area ot the Northwest 
Territories south of 60° N. latitude was divided between Manitoba and Ontario. 
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In each of the provinces the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor, 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council, and governing with the advice and 
assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which is responsible to the Legisla- 
ture and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. 
Legislatures of all the provinces with the exception of Quebec and Nova Scotia are 
uni-cameral, consisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people. 
and Nova Scotia there is a Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. 
For a detailed description of the Provincial Governments, the reader is referred 
to pp. 101-115 of the 1922-23 edition of the Year Book. 

The Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces, together with the names of the 
Ministers of the present administrations, are given in Table 9. Details regarding 
Provincial Legislatures and Ministries since Confederation were given on pp. 75-84 
of the 1924 Year Book. 


The 


In Quebec 


9.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1926, and present Ministries. 


| Date of & Date of 
. Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
] 
) WO. FRobinson.......2. ct. ee2! June 10, 1873 | P. A. MacIntyre................. May 13, 1899 
Rireoberh Lod gsoniw.sesst eecimel: Nova 22) 187s. |. AM MeKannon sack een eee es Oct. 3, 1904 
; 'Ghomas Hi! Haviland .....<.:...29°. July 14);-1879 |) Benjamin’ Rogers......0........-.- June 1, 1910 
Andrew Archibald Macdonald....... Auge © 1h 1884) SAE Ct Maedonaldi....00c.0......| June 2; 1915 
Jedediah S. Carvell................. Sept. 21, 1889 | Murdock McKinnon..............| Sept. 3, 1919 
Ceo We FLOW Alten ct asses ease mebe oly 18949" Prank Ris Hearty. sscccc ccs ee..| Sept. 8, 1924 
FourtrentH MINIistry. 
Office. Name. Date of 
Appointment. 
Premier, President of the Council, and Attorney- 
SACL AC VOCALO“GreNCTAN icc ca fives eo ass ses aie weds LOVE GoD SOLO WAE Uraatares cleierve ois tec 2 Sept. 5, 1923 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer and Minister of : 
POMCU MCG IR Gen Nett. teats eae Ok Wh easstechans ete od JE Royiaeifre! Seal Ruut a jaan race ere eee Sept. 5, 1923 
Memister of Public Works... 0026+. ma cean ons eg LOM Mite E MCMC. sreient ds onan (Pete aon Lazo 
Manister without Porttolio 02... 00. ove wane vs © DELO RACE ICT teint, sls ceniegy sro ciace Sept. 5, 1923 
Numster without Portuolio..,.<s0.4s4 adandes eos Hon. Murdock Kennedy................| Sept. 5, 1923 
Mimmternwviuhouts Fortiolio. 2: 2200. 266 sacs a esas Ae Keyra bye ih KO, 010 late 8 nee IRS MO Sept. 5, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio..................... FOR eNviads ee MCNEMlan! oles ceitcw eee ee Sept. 5, 1923 
Minster without Portiolio..: 5.51.56. c0ec0+we+- PEL OH AM AT CII AIUD aa cic soc srapsehersievereiees Sept. 5, 1923 
Mouster without Portfolio. .;..2c5.e0.0.25055 HELO ris tee) MCE WOM ste otetsjaroyeiere cielo #sisisteee Dec. 22, 1925 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
LifUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. F. Williams...... July 1, 1867 | Malachy Bowes Daly............ July 29, 18951 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle..| Oct. 18, 1867 | Alfred G. Jones.................. ug. 7, 1900 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle..| Jan. 31, 1868!) Duncan C. Fraver................ Mar. 27, 1906 
Sir E. Kenny (acting)............... 1870 | James D. MacGregor............ Oct. 18, 1910 
Joseph Howe........... 1873 | David MacKeen..............0++: Ovt. 19, 1915 
A. G. Archibald July 4, 1878 || MeCallom Granti......60.0c0.- os Nov. 29, 1916 
‘Matthew Henry Richey............. duly, “4. 1883 | McCalhimy Grant. o...0000. cece Mar. 21, 19221 
eee MOLICION, | ii. cs sce soo ce anes July 9, 1888 | J. Robyon Douglas............... Jan. 28, 1925 
Malachy Bowes Daly............... eyed del SOO HNO ARNORI Oe TP OLY Se ccaclesisies vvevic eo Sept. 24, 1925 


1 Second term. 
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—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1926, and present Ministries—con. 
NOVA SCOTIA.—concluded. 


Trento MINISTRY. 


Office. Name. Date of 
Apopintment, 


Premier, President of Council and Provincial 


Secretary: foto eae cose se cement ate Hon. E. N. Rhodes......... Bet Ase July 16, 1925 
Minister of Public Works and Mines............ Hon. G8. Harrington .5.2).5; os ais so July 16, 1925 
Attorney-General Bole, stace vs acdeaees Aes cipaee Hone W.. br. Pralls oer conc se con serene Avg. 18, 1926 
Minister of Natural Resources.............-..+- Hon). As Walkers c5s<eidite tactics July 16, 1925 
Munster ofbighwayae..caesce aaa casei: Bony P¥C. Black. We o4.cones cee ee July 16, 1925 
Minister without Portfolio! . 022... 0-<s+.c eee oe Hon SRW Eraseri cesses taaee se eecn ee July 16, 1925 
Minister without Portfolio............-..2+.-+- Pond Me Cahenie epost ace eee July 16, 1925 
Minister wit houtebortiolio:. c2cs.sseescss sores Hont BA leblanc... cee acer oo eee July 16, 1925 
Minister without Portfolio... ..2........+0>+««< Hons W.oNsiebtusssc: ... seer ones July 16, 1925 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


LinuTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Name. Date of Name. Date of 
Appointment. Appointment. 


Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle...| July 1, 1867 | John A. Fraser.................+- 5 1893 

Coli a? var dime cece cance ere Oetae 18; S67 eA: Ree Clelani. oo. scnieeleeees F 1896 

TaerARn Wil Obes. 2 ee maoian cinescracstaletet July 14, 1868 | Jabez B. Snowball 1902 

Samuel Leonard Tilley.............. INowse 5) 1873 islaeda WOCGIG: «©. «etal acmashsets ? 1907 

E. Baron Chandler...... wn duly, 16,1878 |tostal Wood... oo. ca. ees : 1912 

Robert Duncan Wilmot..... ...| Feb. 11, 1880 | G. W. Ganong..... oa 1916 

Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley.......... Oct. 31, 1885 | William Pugsley...... seOn el OLy 

JomMMuBGvd ere. ce eer ee eee Sept. 21, 1893 | William F. Todd , 1923 

SEVENTEENTH MINISTRY. 
Office. Name. Date of 

Appointment. 

Premier and Attorney-General .J.B.M. Baxter Sept. 14, 1925 

Presidentiot.Councils...cn sn eae meee oeerines oe Tlaee Deetilloyner Sept. 14, 1925 

Minister of Public Works.......... .D. A. Stewart.. ...-| Sept. 14, 1925 

Provincial Secretary-Treasurer. ne Por Wed Brae Oa A mk Bag Sept. 14, 1925 

Minister of Lands and Mines........ .C. D. Richards Sept. 14, 1925 

Minister of- Agriculture, .haa.amneccarrr eee cries SLOWS OMILDL o eiereities tele arora Sept. 14, 1925 

Minister ofgblealiths say -cu cm teeice meeeine emia ate aL. Lay lore eee or eee Sept. 14, 1995 

Minister-without Portfiolio:..4)-- 4. cs0-ss20-08 saoesAG ReILys cette: sane Sept. 14, 1925 

QUEBEC. 
LizUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Name. Date of Name. Date of 

Appointment. Appointment. 

SHPO UNIG Mie LSE panes sane coanGnne Dilys SSO ill. AG TOULeAt o.hs< cea ctinccan te Feb. 2, 1898 
Sir Nhe Bolloatey. oer ccee eres Jane ol 018682 elecAwWetheres. acide veces Feb. 2, 19031 

Réné Edouard Caron................ Feb. 11, 1873 | Sir Charles A. P. Pelletier....... Sept. 4, 1908 

Luce Letellier de St.-Just.............| Dec. 15, 1876 | Sir Francois Langelier............ May 5, 1911 

Théodore Robitaille................ July 26, 1879 | Sir Pierre EB. Leblanc............ Feb. 9, 1915 

Tu oy. Bis MASSON! ce raters cats ssiclo states: Nov. 7, 1884] Right Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- 

Atay dye AB OCIS year tetere cclee areal ane Oct. 24, 1887 Atri Cah este acin ee eee Oct. 21, 1918 

Sins eAG Chapleaipass snn.sccae oscin Wecs 5.21892) Hons de eae rod curses dee Oct. 31, 1923 

Hon. N. Pérodeau............:.- Jan. 8, 1924 


1 Second term. 


! 
| 
| 


—————e eee 
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9.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 


1867-1926, and present Ministries—con. 


QUEBEC.—concluded. 


SIXTEENTH 


MINIstTRY. 


Office. 


Prime Minister, Attorney-General and Minister 


BreMENICMAL ALTAITS! 2); 0.520) cee se siemlet ae tae Hon 
IMUSECL OWA CPICULEUTO.... 5 6.0 c.s.0 52 eaiewieuendl te Hon 
Minister of Lands and Forests.................- Hon 
Minister of Public Works and Labour........... Hon 
Minister of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries...} Hon 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar............. Hon 
NR HEISECTIOMTROBGS cic), ccdceie die osare’s mivinaiele terete tale Hon 
Werastor without Portiolio... 3. ....5<ce ete Hon 
Peo Neal LPOASOTON . Seo yicarn vie ass Weenies Hon 
Manistor wathoud. POrtlOliO s cvscesve s sccierssororensreiyo.areve Hon 
Minister without Portfolio..................... Hon 


Name. Date of 

Appointment. 

wires. Mas chereaulmniyacscccswne es July 9, 1920 
MIRAE ARON San Seca oh as veloc Coa cine Jaly 9, 1920 
El COV ClOneree ste voce cache: Jaly 9, 1920 
PA Galipeault.c..00scceesnen-csesl| suly . 951920 
A LinH Sigal ira ae ine ales ae eee July 9, 1920 
» ZaNe SO DPR 6 lap on oe 3 ee arene ee July 9, 1920 
i), his JRO Ave eh ere Ren Sept. 27, 1921 
Tis Morea... ojecss.02 aa en cae Sept. 20, 1921 
UO ENLCO ler ea enissctaraterarecXcssraafaneerontecis Noy. 28, 1921 
SONI DRAY EKOKG (SST. 39 8G ree eve ere Sr aan Nov. 7, 1923 
PULSE DIETTO ta Soe ie of cleic ies seler ake June 4, 1924 


ONTARIO. 
LimuTENANT-GOvVERNORS. 
Name. Date of Name. Date of 
Appointment. Appointment. 
Major-General H. W. Stisted........ July Sieas67e esimOliver Mowat........-2.:5 6. Nov. 18, 1897 
14, 1868 | Sir William Mortimer Clark......} April 20, 193 


We @. Howland......0..02..% ..| July 
John W. Crawford.. .| Nov. 5, 18738 
DAY. Macdonald. ....0. 0505. ..| May 18, 1875 
John Beverly Robinson............. June 30, 1880 
Sir Alexander Campbell............. Feb. 8, 1887 


Sir George A. Kirkpatrick.......... May 30, 1892 


Sept. 22, 1908 
Sept. 26, 1914 
Hionele, | Clarkes see sinec cae ans Nov. 27, 1919 
Col. Henry Cockshutt........... Sept. 10, 1921 
William Donald Ross. ........... Dec. 30, 1926 


Nintu Ministry. 


Office. Name. Date of 

Appointment. 
Premier and Minister of Education............. PONG Eee DP CLeUsOl cere eas ements +e eee 1923 
PROUNON AC RONOLAL nv qe Onc wasn ose cene ae: ROUEN ete et COMME neice eel sia ers aa)p . 1926 
Minister of Public Works and Highways.. Seon Geo. So: ELCMry...0...csssareteate le se 1923 
Berovincial /U TCABULON  o.2 9 cls « ¢ o-0.0't 6.19 eishesess MS Eon oko Nrontorb hin csemacere ete ae te 1926 
RR TISUE INO LEN EID OS sciritoier su icie patovre: cetobecoieeretteveree! Hon. Charles McCrae...............:.- 1923 
Minister of Public Health and Labour..........| Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey... 1923 
WISHISCOD OL AGTICUILUTC: .o....005sccare ecitnicac cnet Pons Onn SS. Martine es sccac easier 1923 
EPOVINCIAL DOCLOURLY ca seine es cine ene coonlan aces lon wuimeol nn COLIC sirc.4- cre one entero ae 1923 
Minister of Lands and Forests.................- lon. Win. Pins yson.... <a. anaes ns se: ; 1926 
Minister without. Portfolio: .c.00c.6 i os.c.nc eee « Hon. Dr. Weeming Carr. ook sea. ss cs ( 1923 
Merruster without Portfolio. 22522 8h Ses. since. on Oma Jemter COOKE? eaten phan aebates 1923 
Minister without Portiolios.:. 5. co Seles oesn0 dea. Hon David) Jaimiesons sca. s.c-s+s6 +. os Oct. 18, 1926 

MANITOBA. 


LizuTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


ee OOO. OLN LL TTT 


Name. Date of 

Appointment. 
PEPE AT CDIDAIG ).aieoeecne-e warns Je May 20, 1870 
Francis Goodschall Johnson......... April 9, 1872 
Alexander Morris.................+- Dec. 2, 1872 
Joseph Ed. Cauchon................- Dec. 2, 1877 
BEE OR RS VABICING,, 50 cigs aia. e010 2:0 iec033.0)0 Sept. 22, 1882 
MS SSCL, Ao cicitsie-sieaaisieplpse'siele'e > July 1, 1888 


Name. Date of 
Appointment. 
AE TOT SON poten sates ce ecm eicre Sept. 2, 1895 
irs EL. WLC MUMS, re cesir oicere acee Oct. 16, 1900 
Sir D. H. McMillan..............| May 11, 19061 
WH CRCEMErFON, Jc crisis cscs ses Aug. 1, 1911 
Sir James A. M. Aikins........... Aug. 3, 1916 
Sir James A. M. Aikins..........- Aug. 7, 19211 
Theodore A. Burrows........... Oct. 9, 1926 


ree, et ee ee ee 


1 Second term. 
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—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1926, and present Ministries—con. 


MANITOBA —concluded. 
TweELFtH MINISTRY. 


Office. Name. Date of 
Appointment. 
preted MTIS Corer y= cata)s omens. Raye ce ciate ener Hon ohn Bracken)... ee-ece eee Aug. 8, 1922 
Attorney-General and Minister of Telephones 
grdwlelemnaplis spmewr deities hoot coc eine ei Bon Ri We Oralg earn eaeretme ee Aug. 8, 1922 
Ministernotenblic Worksi....cs.55- 2 see one Wiek (@lubbseaaaas scaane Aug. 8, 1922 
iProvineial Mreasurerway say. cae Nowe Hon. John Bracken:.......02..20% Jan, 12, °1925 
Minister without bortiolionso-.seo.csssleeen ne Hon. Nei Cameron......05.00-7.. Aug. 8, 1922 
Municipal Commissionér.........-...2..---6+-- Hon. D La Mebeod ss... Aug. 8, 1922 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration....... Hon. A. Prefontame, 52 e..k Jan, 12, 1925 
Ministerofel ducationsan sche mene ote HHoni@has-'Cannon./. cere Dec. 3, 1923 
Provincial Secretary, Railway Commissioner 
and Provincial Lands Commissioner......... HonsA: Prefontaine: 5... 0. ccetee Dec. 3, 1923 
Minister of Public Welfare...................+.. Hon. Chas. Cannon.............. Oct. 29, 1924 
SASKATCHEWAN. 


LinuTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Name. Date of Name. Date of 
Appointment. Appointment. 
ARAB Orget te eds caso as ce a ee mept. 1, 1905 |: WieNewlands, cs. -une. Feb. 17, 1921 
GeowWebrownee wees weet ate: Oct. 5, 1910 | H.W. Newlands........... Feb. 22, 19261 
Sir Richard Stuart Lake... ee OCD. mG. tot, 


1 Second term. 
Turrp MINistRyY. 


Office. Name. Date of 
Appointment. 
Premier, President of Council, Minister of ee : 
ways and Minister of Railways........ El SLOM Wass Cre CrarGinerer ess ease Feb. 26, 1926 
Ministeriot Public) Works) S02 och een Hons ANP MGiNab. ..csc<ca cce-cnrelsios bal Oba 2Oymkoze 


Minister of Education and Minister in charge of 
the Bureau of Publications and the King’s 


Erin teris Of Cee geen ented LON S39 dle Lit telemtetsten reeset care 


Attorney-General and Minister in charge of the 


Bureau ot Child Protection... ions JA SG rOSSe ce st cere can erin 


Provincial Secretary and Minister of Public 


ea ph: Sea SAR en scare alin RRece OR OED. Plone Nl. niche nse es ce 
Provincial Treasurer and Minister of Telephones} Hon, W. J. Patterson............. 


Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister in 


charge of the Bureau of Labour and Industries| Hon. T. C. Davis................ 


Feb, 26, 1926 
Feb. 26, 1926 


Feb. 26, 1926 


Feb. 26, 1926 
Feb. 26, 1926 


Feb. 26, 1926 


ALBERTA. 
Li£UTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
= Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name, Appointment. 
George HiV> Bullyeamne centers]  SeD tyme Q00!) |) tnobert George Lebt.-u .asaseideee Oct. 6° 1915 
George: V. Bullyeai cc occ esis neces Oct. 5, 19101) Robert George Brett Oct. 20, 19201 


William, Bicbenbetaies scour ores 


Oct. 20, 1925 


1 Second term. 
Firrn Ministry. 


2 . Date of 

Office. Name. Appointment. 

IPrORM1 Gr MeN rerercis. sin amials\ advan Gone nore Hons Jk Brownlee)... a. ment Nov. 23, 1925 

Autoren G omerallltanpernyec ctu nro csateca orien hme ony. JE Slivaniunn seeds a. June 5, 1926 
Provincial Treasurer and Minister of Municipal 

PAVERS See rater wc ek enn ea ion so) Gua, Evel: 5a oe eee Nov. 23, 1925 
Minister of Agriculture, Minister of Health and 

PLO VAD CIAIMSOCEOUAT Yee. se scl eerie Hon. George Hoadley............ Nov. 23, 1925 

Minister of Railways and Telephones.......... LOWS VeuW s SUNtbhe ia cee caecceme Nov. 23, 1925 

Mainisterofskublic Works=, peers en cmos lone lex OSB wesc manatees Nov. 23, 1925 

Minister of Biduca tonnes cent nc tcacen eras Hons Perrin: Baker ce sacee Nov. 23, 1925 


Miniéter without Portioho.2..-.6-¢-0.5+ 66 see Hon irene Parl yi. see ene 


Nov. 23, 1925 


THE CANADIAN HIGH COMMISSIONER - 7 


9.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1926, and present Ministries—concluded. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


LirurrENANtT- GOVERNORS. 


Name. Date of Name. Date of 

Appointment. Appointment. 
ee TUCGI: eck ccs er ot cien c es July 20s Lovie) eanres IOUTISIMUIT. ofaccse es cree. ss May 11, 1906 
Albert Norton Richards............ Julst 20,1876; imaWr Paterson we: )scseaye sania Dec. 3, 1909 
Aterment 'P. Cornwall’). <oaco.. ess. July 20, 1881 1914 
ELITE ISON eet ar Pa het Oe see al Feb. 8, 1837 1919 
Bidrar Dewaneyes soe <iso-50 qe prance « Nov. 1, 1892 1920 
Thomas R. McInnes................. Nov. 18, 1897 1926 
Sir Henry G. Joly de Lotbiniére.....| June 21, 1900 


NINETEENTH MINISTRY. 


Office. Name. Date of 

Appointment. 

Premier and President of the Council...........| Hon. John Oliver...................4.- Mar. 6, 1918 
Minister of Finance, Minister of Education and 

Masuster olfndustriesiue suneeastecnioss dee LON Tepe) WAG Can oh crete wane SeneereoB Mar. 6, 1918 

Attorney-General and Minister of Labour....... PTOUE A i WEADSOM. occas opeetecee oer8 «euerns Jan, 28, 1922 

RED StCOn Mandal a oars By .ce eases once De Pattullone.osce-nete oko Mar. 6, 1918 

Mims temol Agriculture, . 2c. .toc s+ acta casei Elona os Barro wes succes cierusniscr ce oe April 25, 1918 
Provincial Secretary, Minister of Mines and 

Commissioner of Fisheries..................- Hon Wallkam Sloan grec seine sino seine ee Mar. 6, 1918 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of Rail- 


RUE eee eter RE Loew, Sat” PoRte cede. rae HEVLONG Wis ELeSUDMOCTIANG . 2 .csiec.e cea ete Jan. 28, 1922 


THE TERRITORIES. 


Norr.—In 1888 the districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska and Saskatchewan, called the North- 
west Territories, with their capital at Regina, were given local responsible government, and the old 
Northwest Council was replaced by the Northwest Legislature, which existed until Aug. 31, 1905. When 
the area approximately comprised within their limits was formed into the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan in 1905, these provinces were given systems of government similar to the other provinces 
of the Dominion. The remaining areas (the Yukon Territory and the provisional districts of Franklin, 
Keewatin and Mackenzie) are now administered by the Northwest Territories Branch of the Department 
of the Interior. 

LInUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Name. Date of | Name. Date of 


Appointment. Appointment. 
PRC a ALCL DOES any yfcreernce ois atin ee Maye 10> 1sa0) joseph HOval-=, ream. s sm esee ei July 1, 1888 
Francis Goodschall Johnson......... tors MOPS 28 n© abl a Mackintosh.) skin ste 2 ce Oct. 31, 1893 
Biexandor MOMS... ..scistssiss dyed a4 CCH LST oul ON cn ©. HE CLODY os) svesininis GS cisaeas May 30, 1898 
2 Dep OE yas eee eee en eet tee a ge Se OGG PLSTO! PARES OLDE U sn yons «elk cate o nce tere Oct. 11, 1898 
ido DIO WOROY 2.25% seis aol olarS. Blache DCCL Oo LSCIM| MASEL MOngOt ssi, cis stare levers cate clas Mar. 30, 1904! 


1 Second term. 


IV.—THE CANADIAN HIGH COMMISSIONER AND THE 
PROVINCIAL AGENTS-GENERAL. 


The policy of the early North American colonies, of maintaining in London 
accredited representatives for business and diplomatic purposes, was recognized 
in the eighteenth century as being a more satisfactory means of communication 
with the British Government than that provided by occasional official visits or by 
correspondence. Edmund Burke, the noted British statesman, held the position 
of agent of the colony of New York for some years following 1771. Of the Canadian 
colonies, Nova Scotia was the first to adopt this plan, its Legislature having appointed 
an agent in London in 1761. New Brunswick was similarly represented in 1786, 
Upper Canada as early as 1794, Lower Canada in 1812 and British Columbia in 
1857. For some years after 1845, several of the colonies were represented in London 
by Crown Agents, appointed by the Secretary of State, and paid by the colonies 
themselves. This system, however, was of but short duration. 
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The High Commissioner for Canada.—With the federation of the provinces 
of British North America in 1867, a new political entity which could not avai 
itself of the services of the provincial agents was brought into existence. To 
overcome the inadequacy of the methods of communication between the Canadian 
and Imperial Governments (carried at on that time by correspondence between 
the Governor-General and the Secretary of State for the Colonies), the position 
of High Commissioner for Canada was created in 1879 (See R.S.C., 1906, c. 15). 
This official is the representative of the Canadian Government in London, appointed 
by the Canadian Government and clothed with specific powers as a medium through 
which constant and confidential communications pass between the Governments 
of Great Britain and Canada. The duties of the office were defined in the Act 
as follows:— 


(1) To act as representative and resident:agent of the Dominion in the United 
Kingdom, and in that capacity to execute such powers and to perform such duties 
as may from time to time be conferred upon and assigned to him by the Governor 
in Council; 

(2) To take the charge, supervision and control of the immigration offices 
and agencies in the United Kingdom, under the Minister of the Interior; 


(8) To carry out such instructions as he may from time to time receive from 
the Governor in Council respecting the commercial, financial and general interests 
of the Dominion in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. 


Sir Alexander Galt was the first Canadian High Commissioner, holding office 
from November, 1879, until May, 1883, when he was succeeded by Sir Charles 
Tupper. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal was appointed in 1896, Sir George H. 
Perley in 1914, and the present incumbent, Hon. P. C. Larkin, in February, 1922. 


The Agent of Canada in Paris.—A somewhat similar office is that of the 
Agent of Canada in Paris, first occupied in 1882 by the Hon. Hector Fabre, whose 
duties were defined asi—..... “to spread information in France and on the 
continent of Europe regarding Canada, its resources and its advantages as a field 
for emigration. That he will also solicit the attention of the capitalists of France 
to the minerals, timber and fish products of Canada and the promise which they 
offer in return for their development.” 

The agent is also instructed “to conform to any instructions which he may 
receive from the High Commissioner for Canada in London regarding steps to be 
taken to improve the commercial relations between France and Canada, and to 
report monthly to the Secretary of State the efforts which he may have made to 
carry out the duties entrusted to him.” 

Hon. Hector Fabre held the office until his death in 1910. His successor, 
Hon. Philippe Roy, was appointed in May, 1911, under the title ‘“Commissaire 
Général du Canada en France.” 


Agents-General.—The older provinces of Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia still adhere to the practice of former days and are represented 
in London by Agents-General. These officials are appointed by the Legislatures 
of the provinces under general authority given in the British North America Act, 
and act for their Governments in capacities very similar to that of the High 
Commissioner, with the exception, perhaps, that their duties have tended to become 
of a business rather than a diplomatic nature. 


vw 
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IV.—POPULATION. 


The Population section of the Year Book contains in summary form the results 
of investigations into the number and the constitution of the population made by 
the censuses of Canada since Confederation, as well as in the general course of 
continuous administration. It is divided into three sub-sections, the first of which 
summarizes the growth and distribution of population between 1871 and 1921, as 
shown by the successive decennial censuses, in regard to the chief matters investi- 
gated at the censuses. The second deals with the vital statistics of the population, 
births, deaths, marriages and natural increase, and the third with immigration 
statistics and immigration policy. Taken as a whole, therefore, the section includes 
the chief available data on the population of Canada and its growth. 


I.—GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 


The modern census, now established in all civilized countries as the chief 
method of measuring periodically the population and its social and economic phen- 
omena, has been described by a modern United States writer as the greatest single 
peace-time activity in which the government engages, both in respect of the physical 
extent of its organization and the important part which its results play in the 
general administration of public affairs. 


Under the Canadian constitution, the legal raison d’étre of the census is to 
determine representation in the House of Commons; after each decennial census 
a redistribution of seats in the House, following the course of the movement of 
population, is made in the manner described on pp. 77 to 80 of this volume. (See 
also pp. 72-74 of the 1924 Year Book.) But the census, especially since the intro- 
duction of methods of mechanical tabulation, has become far more than a counting 
of heads; it is a great periodical stocktaking of the people and their affairs, designed 
to show as fully as possible the stage which has been reached in the progress of 
the nation. Thus the numbers, local distribution, age, sex, racial origin, nationality, 
language, religion, education, housing and occupations of the people, severally 
constitute investigations of enormous importance, to which all the continuous and 
routine statistics collected in the ordinary course of administration must be related, 
if their importance is to be realized. The census, in fine, rounds out and completes 
the scheme of information upon which the government relies in conducting the 
affairs of the country. 


On account of the requirements as to parliamentary representation and the 
payment of provincial subsidies, which are based on population, the Canadian 
census is taken on the de jure principle; 7.e., each person is counted as belonging 
to the locality in which he is regularly domiciled, irrespective of where he may be at 
the date of the enumeration. Under the de facto method each individual is counted 
as belonging to the locality where he is found on the census date. The de facto 
method is undoubtedly simpler, but the de jure plan better portrays the permanent 
condition of the population. The chief difficulty in its application is found in 
connection with holiday resorts, in the segregation of ‘‘visitors” and the tracing of 
“absentees”’; a date prior to the opening of the holiday season is accordingly chosen 
for the date of the census. In the Canadian procedure, students and inmates of 
hospitals are assigned to their home localities, while inmates of prisons, jails, etc., 


are counted where found. 
89 
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The material contained in this sub-section on the growth and general distribu- 
tion of the population is a condensed presentation of the results of Canadian censuses 
since Confederation. For comparative purposes tables dealing with the population 
of the various countries and colonies included in the British Empire and of the 
countries of the world are appended. 


1.—Census Statistics of General Population. 


Since the vreation of the Dominion of Canada in 1867, decennial censuses 
have been taken on the de jure plan as of the dates April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, 
April 5, 1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911, and June 1, 1921. The population of 
Canada and its percentage distribution as on these dates, together with the 
absolute and percentage increases from decade to decade, are given in Tables 1 to 4 
immediately following. 


1.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in the census years 
1871 to 1921.1 


Provinces or Territories. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921 
Prince Edward Island....... 94,021 108, 891 109,078 103, 259 93,728 88,615 
Nova Scotian’. aet.. 2a. ee 387,800 440,572 450,396 459,574 492,338 523 , 837 
New Brunswick............. 285,594 321,233 321, 263 331,120 351,889 387,876 
Quebec +e a Ae. 1,191,516 1,359, 027 1,488,535 1, 648,898 2,005,776? 2,361,199 
Ontarios= sakes teres ore 1,620,851 1, 926, 922 2,114,321 2,182,947 2,527, 2922 2,933, 662 
CINCO Decne Sarak eieeraee ena 25, 228 62, 260 152,506 255, 211 461, 3942 610,118 
Saskatchewan.............- - - - 91,279 492,432 757,510 
RD erley ce 3. ee EE a ie - - - 73,022 374, 2953 588,454 
British Columbia,...25. (2). 36, 247 49,459 98,173 178, 657 392,480 524, 582 
Wulkcon Ternitonyiae. sae oe - - - 27,219 8,512 4,157 
Northwest Territories!...... 48,000 56, 446 98 , 967 20,129 6,5972 7,988 
Royal Canadian Navy...... - - - - - 485 

TPotale Sec eek eee 3,689,257 | 4,324,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 8,788,483 


2.—Percentage Distribution of Canadian Population by Provinces and Territories, 
1871 to 1921. 


Provinces or Territories. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

p.c. Dc. p.c. Die pic. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island.........0....-+..: 2-55 2-52 2-25 1-92 1-30 1-01 
Nowa Scotia o-oo ceccrn a teciark ieee ak 10-51 10-19 9-32 8-56 6-83 5-96 
New Brunswi¢k? 250520 cmacn. of. eee 7-74 7-43 6-65 6-16 4-88 4-41 
One beet te sae bin-ware sine kek Seance tee 32-30 31-42 30-80 30-70 27-83 26-87 
Omtario, onan ieee cat vere erent 43-94 44-56 43-74 40-64 35-07 35-38 
Manitoba ts, scan rene eee ree 0:68 1-44 3-16 4-75 6-40 6-94 
Saskatchewan «0 teehee cee seco - - - 1-70 6-84 8-62 
Aorta cy 3! esc eee ae en Sores = - - 1:36 5-19 6-70 
Basibis hy Comm Dia rs too oy peer tele stg ete ere 0-98 1-14 2-08 3°33 5-45 5-97 
NiliOneDerritOry e,. acne cri oo seen - - - 0-51 0-12 0-05 
Northwest Territoriest.................- 1-30 1-30 2-05 0-37 0-09 0-09 

Royal Canadian INAV 28 ooo oo aclarcle ciereo - - = - - - 

Moblin ase... ee ha 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-60 100-00 100-00 


1The population of the Prairie Provinces, according to the quinquennial censuses of 1906 and 1916, was 
given on pp. 139-140 of the 1924 Year Book. 2As corrected as a result of the Extension of Boundaries Act, 
1912. %As corrected by transfer of population of Fort Smith (368) to Northwest Territories. 4The decrease 
shown in the population of the Northwest Territories after 1891 is due to the separation therefrom of vast 
areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and the Yukon Territory, and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba. 
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3.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in 1871 and 1921, and numerical 
increase in each decade from 1871 to 1921. 


Increase in each decade from 1871 to 1921. 


Popula- Popula- | Increase, 
Provinces or tion 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 tion 1871 
Territories. in to to to to to in to 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1921. 1921. 
iP Pylisland.ies: 220 94,021 14,870 187 —5,819 —9,531 —5,118 88,615 —5,406 
Nova Scotia....... 387, 800 52,772 9,824 9,178 32,764 31,499 523, 837 136, 037 
New Brunswick... 285,594 35,639 30 9,857 20,769 35,987) 387,876 102, 282 
“Seo Seen see 1,191,516 167,511 129,508 160, 363 356,878 855,423) 2,361,199] 1,169,683 
ROEATION Geen eae co. =. 1,620,851 306, 071 187,399 68, 626 344, 345 406,370) 2,933,662} 1,312,811 
Manitoba.......... 25, 228 37,032 90, 246 102,705 206,183 148,724 610,118 584,890 
Saskatchewan..... - - - 91,279 401,153 265,078 757,510 757,510 
Miber tas | hicks sa - = - 73, 022 301, 273 214,159 588 , 454 588,454 
British Columbia.. 36, 247 13, 212 48,714 80,484 213,823 132,102 524,582 488,335 
-Yukon Territory... - - - 27,219} —18,707 —4,355 4,157 4,157 
Northwest 
Territories!.... 48,000 8,446 42,521] —78,838| —13,622 1,481 7,988} —40,012 
Royal Canadian 
BRU AES «ora oct ard - - - - - 485 485 485 
Canada....... 3,689,257; 635,553) 508,429) 538,076! 1,835,328] 1,581,840) 8,788,483] 5,099,226 


4.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in 1871, and increase per cent 
by decades from 1871 to 1921. 


Per cent increase by decades from 1871 to 1921. 
Popula- |—— —] Per cent 
Provinces or tion 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 increase 
Territories. in to to to to to in 50 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. years. 
Prince Edward Island........ 94,021 15-82 0-17 —5-33 —9-23 —5-46 —5-75 
DT OVAISCOLAL =i paver ates sores 387, 800 13-61 2-23 2-04 7:13 6-40 35-08 
New brunswick! ...:..s tse. 285,594 12-48 0-01 3-07 6-27 10-23 35-82 
OE ED OO elie 5. eaciae te eee 1,191,516 14-06 9-53 10-77 21-64 17-72 98-17 
Ontario,... 1,620,851 18-88 9-73 3-25 15-77 16-08 80-99 
Manitoba 25, 228 146-79 144-95 67°34 80-79 32-28 | 2,318-42 
Saskatchewan = - - - 439-48 53-83 - 
Alberta ~ - - ~ 412-58 57-22 - 
British Columbia 36, 247 36-45 98-49 81-98 119-68 33-66 | 1,347-24 
akon. NOCruLOry, a,c oo2eh - - - - —68-73 —51-16 - 
Northwest Territories!....... 48, 000 17-60 75-33 —79-66 —67-67 22-76 —83-36 
Canada..................| 39689, 257 17-23 11-76 11-13 34-17 21-95 138-22 


1The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separ- 
ation therefrom of immense areas to form the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and the Yukon 
Territory, as wellas to extend the boundaries of the older provinces of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 


Early Censuses.—The credit of taking the first census of modern times belongs 
to Canada. The year was 1665, the census that of the colony of New France. 
Still earlier records of settlement at Port Royal (1605) and Quebec (1608) are 
extant; but the census of 1665 was a systematic ‘nominal’ enumeration of the 
people, taken on the de jure principle, on a fixed date, showing age, sex, occupation, 
and conjugal and family condition. A supplementary inquiry in 1667 included 
the areas under cultivation and the numbers of sheep and cattle. When it is recalled 
that in Europe the first census dates only from the eighteenth century (those of 
France and England from the first year of the nineteenth) and that in the United 
States the census begins only with 1790, the achievement of the primitive St. 
Lawrence colony in instituting what is to-day one of the principal instruments of 
government may call for more than passing appreciation. 
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The census of 1665 (the results of which occupy 154 pages in manuscript, still 
to be seen in the Archives in Paris, with 9 transcript at Ottawa) showed some 
3,215 souls. It was repeated at intervals more or less regularly for a hundred 
years. By 1685 the total had risen to 12,263, including 1,538 Indians collected 
in villages. By the end of the century it had passed 15,000, and this was doubled 
in the next twenty-five years. Not to present further details, it may be said that 
at the time of the cession (1763) the population of New France was about 70,000, 
whilst another 10,000 French (thinned to these proportions by the expulsion of 
the Acadians) were scattered through what is now Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island. The British population of Nova Scotia was at this 
time about 9,000. 

After the cession, our chief sources of statistics for half a century and more 
are the reports of colonial governors—more or less sporadic—though censuses of 
the different sections under British rule were taken at irregular intervals. British 
settlement on a substantial scale in the Gulf Provinces and in Ontario dates only 
from the Loyalist movement which followed the American Revolution, at the end 
of which, 7.e., about the year of the Constitutional Act (1791), the population of 
Lower Canada was approximately 163,000, whilst the newly constituted province 
of Upper Canada under Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe numbered perhaps 15,000, 
and the addition of the maritime colonies brought the total to well over 200,000. 
A decade later Canada began the nineteenth century with a population of probably 
not less than 250,000 or 260,000. Subsequent censuses gave the population of 
the different colonies as follows:—Upper Canada (1824) 150,069, (1840) 432,159; 
Lower Canada (1822) 427,465, (1844) 697,084; New Brunswick (1824) 74,176, 
(1840) 156,162; Nova Scotia (1817) 81,351, (1838) 202,575; Prince Edward Island 
(1822) 24,600, (1841) 47,042. 

The policy of desultory census-taking was ended in 1847 by an Act of the 
Canadian Legislature creating a ‘Board of Registration and Statistics,’ with 
instructions ‘‘to collect statistics and adopt measures for disseminating or publish- 
ing the same,” and providing also for a decennial census. The first census there- 
under was taken in 1851, and as similar censuses were taken by New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia in the same year, we have a regular measure of population growth in 
Canada over the past seventy years. The fifties saw a very rapid development, 
especially in Ontario, whilst the sixties showed only less substantial gains. In the, 
years following Confederation, again, there was a spurt, the increase between 1871 
and 1881 (which included several lean years towards the end) being 635,553, or 
17-23 p.c. In neither of the last two decades of the nineteenth century, however, 
was this record equalled, either absolutely or relatively, the gains in each being 
under 550,000, or 12 p.c. With the end of the century the population of Canada 
had reached approximately five and a quarter millions, or twenty times that of 1800. 


Expansion in the Twentieth Century.—It is within the confines of the 
present century that the most spectacular expansion of the Canadian population 
has taken place. The outstanding feature was, of course, the opening to settlement, 
of the “last best West.” The unorganized territories of British North America had 
been ceded to the Dominion soon after Confederation, and the West had been tapped 
and traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway in the eighties and nineties. But. 
though western population was doubled in each of these decades, it was only with the 
launching of a large-scale immigration movement after 1900 that western settlement 
and production became a first-rate economic factor. Simultaneously an almost 
equally striking development occurred in the industrial centres of Eastern Canada, 


——_— = 
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which formed the immediate basis for the move upon the West. At the back, of 
course, was the heavy inflow of British and other capital—a total of two and a half 
billions of dollars within a dozen years—which went to finance the large constructive 
undertakings (chiefly railway and municipal) which characterized the movement, 
and which represented at bottom the traditional policy of England in search of 
cheap and abundant food for her workshop population. The years 1901 to 1911, 
in brief, form the decas mirabilis of Canadian expansion. The immigration move- 
ment just mentioned, which had previously run well under 50,000 per annum, 
rose rapidly to over five times that volume, eventually passing 400,000 in a single 
year. In the ten years 1901 to 1911 it totalled over 1,800,000, and though at 
least a third of these were lost (partly in the return to Europe of labour temporarily 
attracted by the railway and other developments in progress, and partly in the 
never-ceasing and natural “drag’’ of the United States upon a virile and less 
wealthy people), it formed the chief factor in the gain of 34 p.c. which the total 
population of Canada registered in that decade, and which was larger than the 
relative growth of any other country durmg the same period. The movement 
was continued and even intensified in the first three years of the second decade 
of the century, after which a recession set in to which the outbreak of war gave 
a new and wholly unexpected turn. Nevertheless the decade which closed with 
the census of 1921 again showed over 1,800,000 immigrant arrivals in Canada, 
and though the proportionate loss of these was very heavy (probably as much 
as two-thirds), Canada’s relative gain for the decade was again among the largest 
in the world. 


The Census of 1921.—According to the final results of the 1921 census, the 
total population of the Dominion on June 1, 1921, was 8,788,483, as compared with 
7,206,643 on June 1, 1911, an increase of 1,581,840 or 21-95 p.c. in the decade, as 
compared with 34-17 p.c. during the decade from 1901 to 1911. Reduced as is 
the rate of increase during the last ten years, it is higher than the rate of increase 
in any other of the principal countries of the British Empire except Australia, 
where the rate was only slightly greater, and considerably higher than that of the 
United States. 

The countries which comprise the British Empire, as also the United States, 
have on the whole suffered much less in actual loss of life from the war and its 
consequences than have the continental countries of Europe. None of them has 
actually declined in population during the period, as many continental European 
countries have done. Their percentage increases, however, have in almost all cases 
been lower than in the previous decade. Thus the population of England and 
Wales increased between 1911 and 1921 only from 36,070,492 to 37,885,242, or 
4-93 p.c., as compared with an increase of 10-89 p.c. in the previous decade; 
Scotland, again, increased only from 4,760,904 to 4,882,288, or 2-5 p.c., as compared 
with 6-5 p.c. between 1901 and 1911. 

Of the overseas Dominions, New Zealand increased from 1,008,468 to 1,218,270, 
or 20-8 p.c., as compared with 30-5 p.c., while the white population of South Africa 
increased from 1,276,242 to 1,522,442, or 19-3p.c. On the other hand, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, the only Dominion to grow more rapidly in the second decade 
of the twentieth century than in the first, increased from 4,455,005 in 1911 to 
5,436,794 in 1921, or 22-04 p.c., as compared with 18-05 p.c. The population of 
the continental United States increased between 1910 and 1920 from 91,972,266 
to 105,710,620, an increase of 14-9 p.c., as compared with 21 p.c. in the preceding 
decade. 
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Considering now the Dominion of Canada itself, it becomes evident from 
Table 1 that in this country, as formerly in the United States, there is a distinct 
movement of population from East to West. In the decade from 1911 to 1921 
there occurred in the four western provinces an increase of population from 
1,720,601 to 2,480,664, or 44-2 p.c., while the five eastern provinces increased 
from 5,471,023 to 6,295,189, an increase of 824,166 persons, which, though absolutely 
larger than the figure for the West, constitutes an increase of only 15 p.c. over the 
1911 population. The same conclusion may be deduced from Table 2, which shows 
that while in 1871 only 2-96 p.c., and in 1881 only 3-88 p.c. of the population of 
the country dwelt west of the lake of the Woods, the percentage in 1891 was 7-24, 
in 1901, 12-02, in 1911, 24-09, and in 1921, 28-37. On the other hand, the three 
eastern Maritime Provinces, which in 1871 contained 20-80 p.c. of the population 
of the Dominion, had in 1881, 20-14 p.c., in 1891, 18-22 p.c., in 1901, 16-64 p.c., 
in 1911, 13-01 p.c. and in 1921 only 11-38 p.c. of the population. Ontario and 
Quebec—the old pre-Confederation Province of Canada—still remain the chief 
centre of population, their population being in 1921 60-25 p.c. of the total, as 
compared with 76-24 p.c. in 1871, 75-98 p.c. in 1881, 74-54 p.c. in 1891, 71-34 
p.c. in 1901 and 62-90 p.c. in 1911. In other words, the net result of the half 
century has been that in 1921 only three-fifths of the population of the Dominion 
lived in these provinces, as compared with more than three-fourths in 1871. 


In 1881 the “‘centre”’ of population east and west was in the county of Prescott, 
Ontario, not far from Caledonia village. In 1891 it had moved west to the vicinity 
of Ottawa, where it remained in 1901. In 1911 the county of Victoria, Ontario, 
contained the centre, and it was probably in Parry Sound district, Ontario, in 1921. 


The populations of the several provinces and electoral districts of Canada, 
as these districts existed in 1921, were given on pp. 87-91 of the 1925 Year Book, 
while the 1921 populations of the electoral districts as constituted in 1924 will be 
found in the appendix to this volume, together with the names of their repre- 
sentatives in the sixteenth Parliament. Populations for smaller areas (sub-districts, 
etc.) are given in the great table extending from page 11 to page 218 of Vol. I of 
the Census of 1921. 


Density of Population.—The density of population in 1921 (7.e., the number 
of persons per square mile of the land area), is shown by provinces and for the 
country as a whole in Table 5. Generally speaking, the density of population 
decreases as one travels westward, but the enormous area of the province of Quebec 
reduces the density of its population to the low figure of 3-42. As among the nine 
provinces, the density of population is greatest in Prince Edward Island and least 
in British Columbia. 


5.—Density of Population in Canada, by Provinces and Territories, 1911 and 1921. 


Provinces. 1911. 1921. Provinces. 1911. 1921. 

Prince Edward Island......... 42-91 40-56 | Saskatchewan................ 2-02 3-12 
INOVE DCOLIAN. sere ee. ie 23-37 24-86 \GAlberta....... peeenm-kdormiees. 1-48 2°33 
New, Brunswick: 3.94 tcc... 12-61 13-90 | British Columbia............ 1-11 1-48 
Quebec iret, kis Boy Guenter 2-90 O°42 eV iikonLerrmitory. ©. tas). oe 0-04 0-02 
ONtArIOne |e ere eee oe 6-91 8-02 | Northwest Territories........ 0-005 0-005 
Mani topass: act nechseeehniantt es 1-99 2-63 

Canadas. 33 Seals ak. 1:97 2-41 
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Elements of Growth.—The former lack of comprehensive and comparable 
vital statistics for the whole of Canada, together with the lack of statistics of 
emigration, makes it difficult to determine how far the growth of population since 
the commencement of the twentieth century is due to natural increase and how 
far to immigration. The following estimate (Table 6) may, however, be of interest. 
During the last decade, in addition to some 60,000 Canadians who died overseas 
and nearly 20,000 who took their discharge in the United Kingdom, there were 
also great numbers of residents of Canada—most of them recent immigrants— 
who left Canada to join the forces of the Mother Country and her allies in the 
Great War and did not return. The estimated figure given for emigration in the 
decade 1911-1921 may therefore be regarded as of a distinctly abnormal character. 


6.—Movement of Population, including estimated Natural Increase, recorded Immi- 
gration, and estimated Emigration, for the intercensal periods 1901-1911 and 
1911-1921. 


Decades and Items. No. 
Decade 1901-1911— 

Pan GOMaCenana Ot cAgnrt 1 SO0t eras perc tes cet ein a ieee aes ale ce 0 BS .0 days, Herd aa staie elese arene 5,371,315 
NST INCrORSe LCE ea bh OSETIA ECC 1 ayia Naaeh erate tints eine aes tite malate fe eeelae tie date ws 853, 566 
immrmipration Capranl, 190F to May Sl slOl ll earreier aera a- aes farsiciat pleyaie e civisi > viereyere ate dee 1,847,651 

ER ban ee aa te a an en, te SRA Le Rrecac ee ae cas wicdeis. sis nabs bam oatt? od 8,072,532 
Pep sone CCDAUmON sone teLOlis ©, naan a eae a ee AUER NR pei We ts crac ewte Rut sohexs 7,206, 643 
Menieration (April t,.1901, to May.31, 1911) estimateds ii eso. act teeds Scat se ese gnys 865,889 


Decade 1911-1921— 


Population, Census.or Janet, (OPM be to. ue eee kit. Mite ENTE Pea he ee 7,206, 643 

Dr asellncrenso noni Gab) eStiunALOG on i ee terre os sicis caisitee sags teat eens 1,150,659 
PrmEororaION (ue 44 ULL, LO May ol tOol Noone aa eee talkin’ heer fee ce ieee See he eur 1,728,921 
UNA Me OR ABE Loe Eade io RS on 10,086, 223 

PeoMmuPtion- CensusOM i unCHMMbOe Lo... Abele carck rk Seer ce OR cat areldice ce te stowen se eceu et cee 8,788, 483 
iPerationa Guu A LOhi tO. dee LOOT y CST LOR nc cree asia ese Sena dian nines ween ae 1,297,740! 
Net gain in population, 1901-1911.............. eee he MER Ree ats eis in a Sse ee ees 1,835, 328 
Diet grein in poRubaston, POM O2 ta os Soest sein ces Se MRCS wie cic a's's sis s veiw apiee nan bese se tes 1,581,840 


This figure includes also the 60,000 Canadian lives lost at the front and the soldiers (about 20,000) 
enlisting in the Canadian forces and receiving their discharge in the United Kingdom. 


Annual Estimates of Population, 1922-25.—While the populations in 
different countries are actually counted at decennial or quinquennial censuses, 
annual estimates of population are required by modern States for many purposes, 
such as the calculation of birth, death and marriage rates, and of per capita figures 
of production, trade, finance, consumption, etc. In different countries various 
methods of obtaining annual figures of post-censal populations are adopted. For 
example, in countries so far distant from the other civilized countries of the world 
as Australia and New Zealand, it is possible, with good vital statistics and records 
of the comparatively few arrivals and departures, to obtain the actual population 
at any particular date with approximate accuracy by the simple method of adding 
births and arrivals and subtracting deaths and departures during the period elapsed 
since the census. For Canada, on account of her 4,000 miles of common boundary 
line with the United States, crossed every day by many thousands of people in 
either direction, this method is impracticable; consequently our annual figure of 
population must be an estimate pure and simple. This indeed is the case in almost 
all civilized countries, though their methods of making the estimates vary. 

Thus, the method of arithmetical progression is widely used in the older 
countries of the world, and also in the United States; this method involves the 
annual addition to the population of the country and of particular areas within 
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it of one-fifth or one-tenth of the numerical increase in the last quinquennial or 
decennial inter-censal period. This method is not yet applicable to Canada, where 
immigration is still relatively but variably heavy and the growth of population 
rapid. The method of geometrical progression, involving the addition each year 
to the population of a certain percentage of the population at the commencement 
of that year, is also generally inapplicable to Canada, as in only two decades since 
1871 has the application of this method given approximately accurate results. 

In making the estimates of Canadian population, the Bureau of Statistics has 
adopted the method of fitting a series of curves to the populations of the different 
provinces, as ascertained at the six decennial censuses since 1871, using the curve 
which is found on trial to fit the population-history of the province, and adding 
the results for the provinces to obtain the population of the Dominion. 

The estimated population of each province for each year since 1921 is given 
in Table 7. The mathematical formulas used in obtaining the estimate for each 
province may be obtained on application to the Dominion Statistician. Since the 
estimates are of a mathematical character, based upon the experience of half a 
century, they show the normal situation, not necessarily the actual situation at a 
particular point of time. In such a table of normal growth, good years are not 
credited with their full addition to the population, while bad years receive more 
credit than is their due. Nevertheless, the table is believed to represent approx- 
imately the broad facts of the situation. 


7.—Census Population of Canada, by Provinces, as at June 1, 1921, with Estimated 
Populations as at June 1, 1922-1925. 


Census Estimates. 
Provinces. Population, 
21. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 

Prince Edward. Island... .<....<20s<065- 88,615 88,400 88,020 87,700 87,300 
Mayas Cotas. scemi ts omit ree ieee 523,837 527,100 530,000 533, 600 536,900 
INGwebrunswack soe. Sacce ae ar cee 387,876 391,700 395,500 399, 400 403,300 
Quebee ioe an stores ichete vee isoniaonanys 2,361,199 2,400,000 2,439,000 2,480,000 2,520,000 
Ontario FRO crctse: Nalaape las eeataie's Mistcte Paes ons 2,933, 662 2,976,000 3,019,000 3,062,000 3,103,000 
Manitobas.c ti. 35 yy Beer ee Oates eis 610,118 627,000 637, 400 647,000 656, 400 
pAskacehewansa eet nce eco 757,510 778,000 797,000 815,000 833, 000 
Alberta...)..2: BS Fes acyee EOE CR Ae 588,454 605, 000 621,000 637,000 651,700 
British Golumbias... as, . eee see oe 524,582 535,000 544,000 553,000 560,500 
Nikon $2 080 eh a vice ee ee 4,157 3,800 3,600 3,550 3,500 
Northwest Territories,..........-.....-- 7,988 8,150 8,320 8,490 8,600 

Canada) 45.50 once s Aas at 8,788, 483 8,940,150 9,082,840 9,226,740 9,364, 200 


2.—Sex Distribution. 


Throughout the older countries of the world there is usually found an excess 
of female over male population, more especially as in most of these countries the 
census is taken on a de facto instead of, as in Canada, on a de jure basis. The causes 
of this excess of female population are:—(1) the normally higher rate of mortality 
among males; (2) the greater number of males who travel; (3) the effects of war; 
(4) the employment of males in the army, navy, and merchant marine; and (5) the 
preponderance of males among emigrants. In the newer countries of the world, 
however, the last of these causes results in a general excess of male over female 
population. Both of these phenomena are exemplified in Table 10. 

In Canada there has been such an excess of male population from the com- 
mencement of its history, the first census of 1665 showing 2,034 males to only 
1,181 females. As the colony increased in numbers, the disproportion between 
the sexes decreased, more especially since the French-Canadian population after 
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about 1680 was not reinforced by immigration from the old world. 


In 1784, when 


the English-speaking immigration to Canada for purposes of settlement was com- 
mencing, there were 54,064 males and 50,759 females in the country. At the 
middle of the nineteenth century there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in 
Lower Canada, and 499,067 males to 452,937 females in the more newly-settled 
Upper Canada, and since Confederation the same phenomenon of a considerable 


excess of males has occurred throughout the growing Northwest. 


The gre 


at. immi- 


gration of the first decade of the present century resulted in raising what is called 
the “masculinity” of the Canadian population (i.e., the excess of males over females 
per 100 of population) to the highest point in recent history, viz., 6-07 in 1911. 
The great war, however, both checked immigration and took some 60,000 young 
Canadian male lives as its toll, with the result that at the census of 1921 the mas- 
culinity of our population was only 3 p.c.—515 males to 485 females per 1,000 of 
Thus masculinity in the country as a whole and also in all the provinces 
except Prince Edward Island, has been since 1911 on the decline—a phenomenon 
which must be regarded with satisfaction, since an approximation to equality in 
the numbers of the sexes is desirable both in the interests of morality and also as 
promotive of the birth rate (an important consideration in a country where the 


population. 


density of population is only 2-41 to the square mile). 


In Table 8 statistics are 


presented showing the number of males and females in each of the provinces and 
territories at each census since 1871, while Table 9 shows the proportions of the 


sexes and excess of males per 1,000 of population. 


The statistics of Table 10 show 


the position of Canada among other countries of the world in regard to masculinity. 
A detailed treatment of the sex distribution of the population will be found on pages 
245-342 of Vol. I of the Census of 1921. 


8.—Sex Distribution of the People of Canada, by Provinces, 1871-1921. 
1871. 1881. 1891. 
Provinces. 
Male Female. Male. Female. Male. ‘Female. 
Prince Edward Island....... 47,121 46,900 54,729 54,162 54,881 54, 197 
VORA COUIA,.....5,. 200.0 eee 193,792 194, 008 220,538 220,034 227,093 223,303 
New Brunswick............. 145,888 139,706 164,119 157,114 163,739 157,524 
“TE 0 Ea 9 deferens 596,041 595,475 678,175 680,852 744,141 744,394 
NCS oe a ee ene Pier oe 828,590 792,261 978,554 948,368 | 1,069,487 1,044,834 
| LES re ree 12,864 12,364 35,123 27,187 84,342 68, 164 
Saskatchewan............-.- - - = - - = 
ALES CO a Pare - - - - - = 
British Columbia..,........ 20, 694 15,553 29,503 19,956 63,003 35,170 
kent CLPItOF Vin. . 6-5 0.0+0.0% - - ~ - = z= 
Northwest Territories....... 24,274 23,726 28,113 28,333 53,785 45,182 
CAE) Re: See, eae 1,869,264 | 1,819,993 | 2,188,854 | 2,135,956 | 2,460,471 2,372, 768 
1901. 1911. 1921. 
Provinces. — 
Male Female. Male. Female. Male Female. 
Prince Edward Island....... 51,959 51,300 47,069 46, 659 44,887 43,728 
Pua COMA, SEES. 5 ds see ociase 233, 642 225 , 932 251,019 241,319 266,472 257,365 
New Brunswick............. 168,639 162,481 179, 867 172,022 197,351 190,525 
BeOS, | coe MAE oahcoiee vie 824,454 824, 444 1,012,815 992,961 1,180,028 1,181,171 
Tac Tepe IS ee ee 1,096, 640 1,086,307 1,301,272 1,226,020 1,481,890 1,451,772 
PEAMLODE, 4. SNS. s dec oe v0 ne 188, 504 116, 707 252,954 208, 440 320,567 289,551 
Saskatchewan..............+ 49,431 41,848 291,730 200, 702 413,700 343, 810 
Pera, US. Peete ck diss secre 41,019 82,003 223,792 150,503 324, 208 264, 246 
British Columbia........... 114,160 64,497 251,619 140,861 293,409 231,173 
Yukon Territory............ 23,084 4,135 6,508 2,004 2,819 1,338 
Northwest Territories....... 10,176 9,953 3,350 3,157 4,129 3,859 
Royal Canadian Navy...... - - - - 485 = 
CRIN tease cle alee 2,751,708 | 2,619,607 | 3,821,995 | 3,384,648 | 4,529,945 4,258,538 
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9.—Proportion of the Sexes per 1,000 of Population in Canada, by Provinces, 
1871-1921. 
1871. 1881. 1891 
Provinces. = nae = oe “ eae 
e- | of Males 'e of Males e- | of Males 
Males.) ales.| over | Males-| mates.) over | Males-! males.| over 
Females. Females. Females. 
Prince Edward Island.....) 501 499 2 503 497 6 504 496 8 
IN OVS COUIALs o-mise seas cee 500 500 - 501 499 2 504 496 8 
New Brunswick.. 511 489 22 511 489 22 510 490 20 
Quebeer ee ee ace 500 500 - 499 501 —2 500 500 - 
Ontario 22stp ones ascents. 511 489 22 508 492 16 506 494 12 
Manitoba as, dress tate. steers 510 490 20 564 436 128 553 447 106 
Saskatchewan............- - - - - - - - - 
Alberts ee Sean ean cee - - - - - - - - 
British Columbia......... 571 429 142 597 403 194 642 358 284 
Yukon Territory.......... - - - - - - - = 
Northwest Territories..... 506 494 12 498 502 —4 543 457 86 
Canada.............- 507 493 14 506 494 W 509 491 18 
1901. 1911 1921 
Provinces. a pr i neti re Pee 
‘e- | of Males e- | of Males e- | of Males 
Males males over Males males over Males males over 
Females. Females Females. 
Prince Edward Island..... 503 497 6 502 498 4 507 493 14 
' *Nova Scotian, tit.niadsees 508 492 16 510 490 20 509 491 18 
New Brunswick........... 509 491 18 511 489 22 509 491 18 
Quehbectec see eer see tiesae 500 500 - 505 495 10 500 500 - 
Ontario-ts sees. cect ewe 502 498 4 515 485 30 505 495 10 
Manitoba xs sccccer ewes > 543 457 86 548 452 96 525 475 50 
Saskatchewan..... aiavitietctors 541 459 82 592 408 184 546 454 92 
Alberta. s2eee scorer et 562 438 124 598 402 196 551 449 102 
British Columbia......... 639 361 278 641 359 282 559 441 118 
Yukon Territory.......... 848 152 696 765 235 530 678 322 356 
Northwest Territories..... 506 494 12 515 485 30 517 483 34 
Royal Canadian Navy.... - - - - - - | 1,000 1.000 
CARAS ccc2- 9555-20 512 | 488 24| 530| 470 60 | 515] 485 30 
10.—Masculinity of the Population of Various Countries. 
Norz.—The minus sign (—) indicates a deficiency of males. 
Excess of Excess of 
males over males over 
Countries. Year. | females in Countries. Year. | females in 
each 100 each 100 
population. population. 
Argentine Republic,........... 1918 Te BT] <Gonin akstetm, ck eee 1920 —1-34 
SRBC SPS TM OC ree 1921 6°00)» sBelgium Gecccooctrcote veces es 1 O20 —1-59 
Unie of South Africa!......... 1921 2-92 | Switzerland..............000. 1910 —1-62 
In digi rsirsc ls ee a aera 1921 2-84 Bran ce icscon wenn een setece es 1911 —1-74 
New Zealandan ccc. ..cce dace es 1921 2:26 Ptallyviin decisis ae ctelece isc 1911 —1-81 
United States of America...... 1920 LOS ai Denmarits yee aeias ae oe ne , 1921 —2-44 
NUSUPALIA. sc stie scl niawierde eels 1921 1-58 Hie Norway: vecncides neces sine 1920 —2-60 
Trelandiosse tess tececeleeteeen 1919 1°08 2) Scotland eevee... tec oseeen 1921 —3:-79 
RUMANIN. cose we acaies concen 1915 0270 WikAUStria | Se Mees cate: one cas 1920 —4-24 
Vaal cree ccs see ee os eon acttees 1920 0:22 Cl PPrUssia-c permet. ccc te sicmmes 1919 —4-49 
Bulgaria cheesseciecsscweetions 1921 0-04 Haglead and Wales.. 1921 —4-64 
CbUC. ... sac cca ees ss Potane 1920 =(0-67 SI> Poland. ? eet ae ac.c5 de escelsc.s 1920 —4-66 
Netherlands............. Uescen|s 1920 —0-65 Genniaa Bippiret... 8.55.26. : 1919 —4-78 
GreeCe:. satrteeeme ste cee eh 1920 —0:-66 | Russia....... een norecen 1920 —4-78 
Sweden... oo ecerecccess arte stee 1920 —=1-16 ser Portugal. 25 cic. -< secawanccet 1911 —5:08 
inland 43. ¢ sees. PP AOC «| 1920 —1-31 


1White population only. 
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3.—Conjugal Condition. 


In Table 11 are given in summary form, together with percentages, the statistics 
of the conjugal condition of the population, as single, married, widowed, divorced, 
legally separated and not given, for the six censuses since 1871. Especially notable 
is the larger percentage of married in the more recent years. This is mainly 
attributable to the larger percentage of adults to total population in our own time. 
Noteworthy also is the larger percentage of divorced and legally separated in 
recent years. The reader should also consult in the index the heading ‘‘Divorces,” 
for the number of divorces granted in each year since 1900. 

The conjugal condition of the 1921 population is shown by provinces in Table 
12; a table showing in detail the conjugal condition of the population in 1921, by 
quinquennial age-groups from ages 15 to 19 and upwards, will be found on pages 
99-100 of the 1924 Year Book. (See also detailed tables on pp. 113-233 of Vol. II 
of the Census of 1921.) 


11.— Conjugal Condition of the Population, by Numbers and Percentages, as shown 
by the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


——_— -_— = —<— 


Legally Not 


Sex. Single. Married. | Widowed. |Divorced. open Given Total 

18711— 

VERIO hit Mr ictete ss 1,183,787 543, 037 37,487 - - - 1,764,311 

emale.| Seis. cs 1,099,216 542,339 79,895 - - - 1,721,450 
1881— 

1 Ra cnn 1,447,415 690, 544 50,895 - - - 2,188,854 

POTIAIO | eit we cs ss 1,336,981 689,540 109,435 - - - 2,135, 956 
1891— 

WERI@ Nt cen aes 1,601,541 796, 153 62,777 = = - 2,460,471 

WEnTAIO J.52 caelarc 50 1,451,851 791,902 129,015 - - - 2,372,768 
1901— 

IMSIOS Fin acacia es:s 1,748,582 928,952 73,837 337 - - 2,751,708 

PEON AIO a5 5 sede 8 1,564,011 904,091 151,181 324 - - 2,619,607 
1911— 

Mallee cisc ede 2,369,766 1,331,853 89,154 839 1,286 29,097 3,821,995 

BLOMALO Ls. chsis:c.e.ciee 2 1,941,886 1,251,468 179,656 691 1,584 9,363 3,384, 648 
1921— 

PEN ON ac asetc'scaistare. oct 2,698, 754 1,698,395 119,708 3,670 2 9,418 4,529,945: 

MOMS .e du ncve ne 2,378,844 1,631,761 236, 522 3,731 2 7,680 4,258,538 

18711— p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. Dc: p.c. 

10 Cae PAR Ae 67-10 30-78 2-12 - - - 106 

HOMAIO.<../s ee do is 5 63-85 31-51 4-64 -+| = - 100 
1881— 

MIBION cca atecy sete ot 66-12 31-55 2-33 - - - 100 

PREMIGIC: cash mics cieS > 62-59 32-28 §-13 - - - 100 
1891— 

11, TSE epee pee See ae 65-09 32-36 2-55 - - - 100 

Hiemiale’.osd. i 61-18 33-38 5-44 - - - 100 
1901— 

Malou t. .cses su ials 63-55 33-76 2-68 01 - - 100 

Momale. or 0.5. <<. 59-71 34-51 5-77 “01 - - 100 
1911— 

POOL a Faia siptesied Scans 62-01 34-85 2-33 02 03 -76 100 

Female............ 57-37 36-97 : 5-31 02 05 °28 100 
1921— 

MAIO? sree dentece 59-58 37-49 2-64 “08 2 “21 100 

Meine’, sc), 2.20: 55-86 38-32 5-55 09 2 “18 100 


1The figures for 1871 are for the four original provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, only. *Legally separated included with divorced. 
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12.—\Conjugal Condition of the People of Canada, classified as Single, Married, 
Widowed, Divorced and not given, by Provinces, 1921. 


Males. 
Provinces. - ————____—__—_— 
Single. Married. ; Widowed. ; Divorced.1| Not given. Total. 
Prince Edward Island....... 27,634 15, 668 1,549 24 12 44,887 
INGValSCObia.c, sie eeeaye- oe 162,835 94,808 8,440 217 172 266,472 
New Brunswick............. 121,428 69,674 5,918 125 206 197,351 
Qrebecdss tees ee ee 736, 144 406,540 32,912 603 3,829 1,180,028 
GHUDT Cgeaescaquaaouucuaee bac 828, 538 607,186 42,954 1,185 2,077 1,481,890 
Manitobsamor ts sonia onc 196, 072 117,480 6,472 246 297 320,567 
Saskatchewan..............- 263,186 142,431 7,456 337 290 413,700 
PAI DERta er dase Nhs coins PSS 199, 741 117,081 €, 667 413 306 324, 208 
British Columbia. (30...06¢. 159, 629 125, 656 7,118 547 459 293,409 
Yokon enmitorys..0.e a 1,880 735 152 22 102 2,819 
Northwest Territories....... 1,460 935 66 | 1, 667 4,129 
Royal Canadian Navy...... 279 201 4 - 1 485 
Wotalverencc eet ar 2,698,754 | 1,698,395 119,708 3,670 9,418 4,529, 945 
Females. 
Provinces. 
Single. Married. | Widowed. | Divorced.1) Not given. Total. 

Prince Edward Island....... 24,717 15, 616 3,358 18 19 43,728 
NOVAS OGEIA rien rmnionnernee 144,859 93,384 18, 752 210 160 257, 365 
New Brunswick.......... see 109, 670 68, 860 11,676 106 213 190,525 
WEB DSE teen. thers aero ae 720, 362 399,271 57,809 758 2,971 1,181,171 
Oanigin OES Seer Oe eee aL ere 759,901 589,518 99, 25¢ 1,369 1,725 1,451,772 
Woamtlobary osc ecb tee 162, 928 113,795 12,349 260 219 289,551 
Saskatchewan............... 196, 499 136,270 10,567 233 241 343,810 
AS Oria: sae cose ewan e 143, 958 110,190 9,607 28S 202 264,246 
British Columbia........... 114,199 103, 433 12,846 483 212 23h 113 
Vukon Territory ..s45 4.93 582 576 78 4 98 1,338 
Northwest Territories....... 1,169 848 221 1 1,620 3,859 
PM otales 29.02 oes 2,378,844 | 1,631,761 236,522 3,731 7,680 4,258,538 


1Includes legally separated. 


4.—Dwellings and Families.’ 


In 1921 the number of occupied dwellings in Canada, exclusive of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories, for which statistics are not available, was 1,768,129, 
and the number of families 1,901,227, as compared with 1,408,689 dwellings and 
1,482,980 families in the same area in 1911, and 1,018,015 dwellings and 1,058,386 
families in 1901. 


The average number of persons per dwelling in 1921, as respects the 8,775,853 
persons in the nine provinces, was 4-96, as against 5-11 in 1911, 5-23 in 1901, 
5-53 in 1891, 5-76 in 1881 and 6-08 in 1871; this would imply that the Canadian 
people are not less adequately housed than in the past. The average number of 
persons per family was 4-62 in 1921, as against 4-85 in 1911, 5-03 in 1901, 5-26 in 
1891, 5-33 in 1881, and 5-60 in 1871, indicating a continuous decline since 1871 in 
the average number of persons constituting a household. For details see Table 13. 


2DwerLiincs.—A dwelling for census purposes is a place in which one or more persons regularly sleep. 
It need not be a house in the usual sense of the word, but may be a hotel, boarding house, institution, or 
thelike. A boat, a tent, a railway car, or a room in a factory or office building, although occupied by only 
one person, is counted as a dwelling house. On the other hand, an entire apartment house, containing many 
families, constitutes only one dwelling. 


Famiries.—The term ‘‘family,’’ as used in the census, signifies a group of persons, whether related 
by blood or not, who live together as one household, usually sharing the same table. One person living 
alone is counted as afamily. Thus,a clerk ina store who regularly sleeps there is returned as a family 
and the store as his dwelling. On the other hand, all the occupants and employees of a hotel or lodging 
house, if that is their regular abode, and all the inmates of an institution, whether a hospital, poor house, 
insane asylum, prison, school of learning, home for the aged, etc., are treated as constituting a single family. 
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In 1921 the urban families numbered 958,371 in 843,588 dwellings, or 1-14 
families per dwelling. The number of persons per dwelling was 5-16 and the 
number of persons per family 4-54. 

In the rural districts the number of families was 942,856 in 924,541 dwellings, 
or 1-02 families per dwelling. The number of persons per family was 4-69 and 
the number of persons per dwelling 4-79. For more detailed information see 
Bulletin XIII of the Census of 1921. 


13.—Dwellings and Family Households, by Provinces, 1871-1921.1 


f (Gansng : Number Number Persons Persons Families 
Provinces. years Population. of of per per per 
ee dwellings. | families. dwelling. family. dwelling. 
PB Island... 1881 108,891 17,724 17,973 6-14 6-06 1-0] 
1891 109,078 18,389 18, 601 5-93 5-86 1-01 
1901 103, 259 18,530 18,746 5-57 5-51 1-01 
1911 93,728 18,237 18,425 5-14 5-09 1-01 
1921 88,615 18, 628 18,801 4-76 4-71 1:01 
Nova Scotia....... 1871 387,800 62,501 67,811 6-20 5-72 1-08 
1881 440,572 74, 154 79,596 5-94 5-54 1-07 
1891 450,396 79,102 83,733 5-69 5-38 1-06 
1901 459,574 85,313 89,386 5-39 5-14 1-05 
1911 492,338 93, 784 98,491 5-25 5-00 1-05 
1921 523,837 102,807 108, 723 5-10 4-82 1-06 
New Brunswick....| 1871 285,594 43,579 49, 384 6-55 5-78 1-13 
1881 321, 233 51, 166 56,948 6-28 5-64 VV 
1891 321, 263 54,718 58, 462 5-87 5-50 1-07 
1901 331,120 58, 226 62, 695 5-69 5-28 1-08 
1911 351,889 60, 930 67,093 5-78 5-24 1-10 
1921 387,876 70,428 76,949 5-51 5-04 1-09 
DTS) Daan A 1871 1,191,516 180,615 213,303 6-59 5-58 1-18 
1881 1,359,027 216, 432 254, 841 6-28 5°33 1-18 
1891 1,488,535 246, 644 271,991 6-04 5-47 1-10 
1901 1,648,898 291,427 307, 304 5-66 5-37 1:05 
1911 2,005,776 340, 196 371,590 5-90 5-40 1-09 
1921 2,361,199 398, 384 442,355 5-93 5-34 1-11 
attarios. f22..'.\0te. 1871 1,620,851 286, 018 292,221 5-66 5-54 1-02 
1881 1,926, 922 359, 293 366, 444 5-36 5-26 1-02 
1891 2,114,321 406, 948 414,789 5-20 5-10 1-02 
1901 2,182,947 445,310 455, 264 4-90 4-79 1-02 
1911 2,527,292 529,190 545, 229 4-78 4-64 1:03 
1921 2,933, 662 637, 552 681, 629 4-60 4-30 1:07 
Manitoba.......... 1881 62, 260 12,803 14, 169 4-86 4-39 1-11 
1891 152,506 30,790 31,786 4-95 4-80 1:03 
1901 255,211 49,784 51,056 5-13 5-00 1-03 
1911 461,394 85,720 91,2380 5-38 5:06 1-06 
1921 610,118 117,541 128,984 5-19 4-73 1-10 
Saskatchewan...... 1901 91,279 17, 645 19,089 5-17 4-78 1-08 
1911 492,432 118, 283 120,751 4-16 4-08 1-02 
1921 757,510 163, 661 168,555 4-63 4-49 1-03 
ADELE 23 «6. 6+ eyise 1901 73,022 _ 14,842 16, 401 4-92 4-45 1-11 
1911 374,295 87,672 90,346 4-27 4-14 1-03 
1921 588, 454 136, 125 141,190 4-32 4-17 1-04 
British Columbia..| 1881 49,459 9,793 10,439 5-05 4-74 1-07 
1891 98,173 20,016 20,718 4-90 4-74 1-04 
1901 178, 657 36, 938 38,445 4-84 4-65 1-04 
1911 392,480 74,677 79,825 5-26 4-92 1-07 
1921 524,582 123,003 134, 040 4-26 3-91 1-09 
Canada!........... 1871 3,485,761 572,713 622,719 6-08 5-60 1:10 
1881 4,268,364 741,365 800,410 5-76 5-33 1:08 
1891 4,734,272 856, 607 909,080 5-53 5-26 1:05 
1991 5,323,957 | 1,0185015 | 1,058,386 5-23 5-03 1-04 
1911 7,19:,624 | 1,408,689 | 1,482,980 5-11 4-85 1:05 
1921 8,775,853 | 1,768,129 | 1,901,227 4-96 4-62 1-08 


Ya eS Ee 


1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Material of Construction of Dwellings.—Statistics regarding the material 
of construction of Canadian dwellings, as given in Table 14, show that the enormous 
quantity of wood available in Canada has made wooden houses the predominant 
type of dwelling, though their percentage to the total has declined from 81-48 
in 1891 to 72-98 in 1921. Their number, however, has increased from 686,614 
in 1891 to 1,290,396 in 1921. Brick houses have increased from 131,421 in 1891 
to 383,032 in 1921, or from 15-38 to 21-66 p.c., while stone houses have declined 
from 3-04 p.c. to 1-83 p.c. of the total during the thirty-year period. Concrete 
houses increased from 4,518 in 1911 to 11,163 in 1921 or from 0-32 to 0-63 p.c. 


14.—Dwellings, by Materials of Construction and by Provinces, Numbers and 
Percentages, 1891-1921. 


Number of houses built of— Percentage of houses built of— 


Total 
Provinces. dwel- 
lings. 

Wood. | Brick.| Stone.} C92 | Other Wood. | Brick.| Stone.] CO? | Other. 
18,264, 72) 20) «= - | ~——83)—18,380] 99-48] -80). esa] | 08 
18,219 52 14 - 245) 18,530} 98-32 28 08 = 1-32 
18,075 68 21 1 72| 18,237] 99-11 37 “12 01 +39 
18,511 66 13 5 33} 18,628] 99-37 35 7 “03 °18 
77,955 257 154 = 736) 79,102} 99-39 +33 +20 = 08 
83,990 311 112 = 900} 85,313) 98-45 37 +18 1-05 
92,338] 1,018 193 17 218) 93,784; 98-46) 1-09 +20 02 +23 

101,324 760 90 407 226) 102,807} 98-56 “73 “09 40 °22 
53,199] 501 73) «= - | B96] 54,718] 98-18] 1-57] 13) 3 - | 
55,058 766 114 -| 2,288) 58,226) 94-57) 1-31 19 = 3-93 
59,879 868 65 § 110) 60,930) 98-28) 1-42 “ll “01 “18 
68,572} 1,265] 87} + 127|—«-877| 70,428] 97-36] 1-80] +12} 18] 4 

188,605} 43,566) 12,152 -| 2,321) 246,644) 77-13) 17-81) 4-97 = +09 

203,095] 54,127) 17,400 - | 16,805] 291,427) 69-69} 18-57) 5-97 = 5:77 

224,619] 93,345) 18,718 248) 3,266} 340,196) 66-13) 27-48) 5-51 08 “96 

261,505)110,576} 19,242) 1,584) 5,477] 398,384) 65-64) 27-76) 4-83 40) 1-37 

304,432) 85,230} 13,136 -| 4,150) 406,948) 75-54) 21-15) 3-26 - 05 

281,042/105, 264) 10,859 — | 48,145] 445,310) 63-11] 23-64) 2-44 -| 10-81 

305, 899/178, 302} 12,075) 3,591] 29,323] 529,190} 57-90} 33-75) 2-29 +68) 5-54 

326, 357) 256,386) 11,627} 7,863) 35,319) 637,552} 51-19} 40-21] 1-82 +23) (5-54 
27,783} 1,066 262 -| 1,679) 30,790) 95-22) 3-65 +90 = +23 
43,287) 2,527 342 - | 3,628] 49,784) 86-95] 5-07 +69 7-29 
76,758) 5,083 389 271) 3,219} 85,720) 90-83} 6-01 46 °32) 3-76 

108,667} 5,915 457 442) 2,060} 117,541) 92-45) 5-03 +39 38) 1-75 
12, 683 487 286, - | 4,189) 17,645) 68-91] 2-65) 1-55 -| 28-74 
112,139) 1,582 471 224, 3,917} 118,283) 94-81] 1-29 +40 19) 3-31 
156,156) 3,222 418 216) 3,649] 168,661) 95-41) 1-97 +26 13) 2-23 
10,587, 97/17} «3 — | 4,141] 14,8421 76-76-72] +12 27-90 
84,345) 1,173 149 57} 1,948) 87,672) 96-20) 1-34 17 07} = =2-22 
130,686) 3,023 95 251) 2,070] 136,125) 96-00} 2-22 07 +19) 1-52 
16,376 380 19 - | 3,241) 20,016) 97-62) 2-27 “11 = = 
30,679 935 56 5,268} 36,938} 83-06) 2-53 +15 -| 14-26 
72,714 1,080 80 101 702) 74,677) 97-37) 1-44 ll 14 +94 
118,618) 1,819 275 268) 2,023} 123,003) 96-44) 1-48 +22 22] 1°64 

686,614|131,421| 25,816]  - | 12,756] 856,607] 81-48] 15-38] 3-04 -| —-10 

738, 640) 164,566) 29,200 85, 609]1, 018,015) 72-58] 16-17) 2-87 = 8-41 

1,046, 766) 282,469) 32,161) 4, 518 42,775/1, 408,689} 74-45) 20-09) 2-29 32] 3-04 
:|15290, 396|383, 032| 32,304] 11, 163] 51, 234|1,768, 129] 72-98] 21-66] 1-83] -63] 2-90 


oc a ee ho ee ee ee 
1 Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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5.—Age Distribution. 


The same causes which in the past have rendered the sex distribution of popu- 
lation in Canada somewhat unusual have also affected its age distribution. In the 
first stages of the settlement of a new colony, men in the prime of life constitute 
the bulk of the population, and women and children are conspicuous by their 
absence, so that there is a disproportionately large male population between the 
ages of 20 and 50, together with a low birth rate. Later on in the settlement 
of a new country where there is land and food for all and where the early dispro- 
portion of the sexes has been overcome, there is a very high rate of natural increase, 
and an extraordinarily large proportion of children among the population. Thus 
in 1871 (see Table 15), no fewer than 287 out of every 1,000 of the population of 
Canada were children under 10 years of age, and over half the total population 
(526-76 out of every 1,000) were under 20 years of age. But with the growing 
urbanization of population, the average age at marriage increased and children 
came to be regarded as a liability rather than an asset. Thus in 1911, out of 
every 1,000 of the population, only 231-83 were under 10 years of age and 423-42 
under 20 years of age. In 1921, however, 239-68 per 1,000 of the population were 
under 10 years of age and 434-82 per*1,000 under 20 years, the increase since 
1911 being probably attributable to the decline in the proportion of adult immigrants 
to the total population. 

Again, the change in the age distribution of the population of Canada since 
1871 may be illustrated as follows:—taking the Canadian who in 1921 was at the 
median age (i.e., had exactly as many of the population younger than he as were 
older than he), we find that as nearly as can be estimated, this Canadian in 1921 
was 23-94 years of age. Taking the males alone, their median age in 1921 was 
24-73 years, while the median age for females was 23-17 years. Now, taking the 
population of the four original provinces as taken at the census of 1871, and securing 
its median age as nearly as can be estimated, we find that that age was for the 
total population 18-80 years, for the male population 18-78 years and for the 
female population 18-82 years. Thus the Canadian of median age, with exactly 
as many people younger as there are older, was 5-14 years older in 1921 than in 
1871—a fact mainly attributable to the smaller proportion of children in the popu- 
lation in the more recent year, but partly to the longer average period of life. 
The median age in Ontario in 1921 was 26-76 years, while the median age in Quebec 
was only 20-79 years, a difference of nearly six years between these two provinces. 
A table showing by sex the age distribution of the population at the census of 
1881 and subsequent censuses was published on pp. 103-104 of the 1925 Year 
Book. For more detailed information on the age distribution of the population, 
see pp. 1-111 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


15.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age-Periods, 1871-1921. 


Age-Periods. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

MOM A VORP Oo teen cannes a o'e 30-567 28-019 24-922 24-497 25-734 23-859 

Argh VOOT Sas ped aia sia bes > 115-649 108-508 99-963 95-211 97-413 96-486 

ee Was ni 6S was vite hve 140-691 128-251 121-242 114-663 108-685 119-334 
BAG Td th hase ea 239-854 227-404 219-712 210-906 191-585 195-138 
Bee Daal foe asain nae tas 171-436 175-957 178-080 173-550 189-335 159-041 
SD ae oie tn nis ss Saale e cle 111-404 113-099 122-079 129-259 141-938 146-246 
eee FS wchrs-, Ga sla castes 79-995 83-817 88-441 98-494 100-071 109-480 
CLIN of ear Pane 54-788 58-086 62-360 67-886 69-121 73-080 
CORT: Bt) (or ae 55-128 63-269 70-141 76-396 71-027 74-915 
BEOURIVOD 23s orcn Anus « visto ve «5 0-487 13-589 13-059 9-137 5-090 2-421 
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16.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age-Periods, by Provinces, 1921, 
with Totals for 1911. 


Provinces. 0-9 10-19 20-44 45-69 70 years Age not 
years. years. years, years. and over. given. 
Prince Edward Island....... 218-83 204-31 312-33 203-79 60-24 0-50 
INOva SCOtia, es. ...s.eee ees 229-58 208-32 331-50 182-53 47-26 0-81 
New Brunswick............. 247-07 213-41 327-19 172-58 38-53 1-22 
Quebecindass tes ntotabee ne s 264-22 219-26 335-09 150-52 27-08 3°83, 
Onth rio jetties. Aan begdien ts cheb 207-66 180-66 377-44 197-82 34-87 1-55 
TMARICOWSS. FACES itn, 258-99 197-44 379-89 145 -82 16-87 0-99 
Saskatchewan. 2i.c........6 289-93 190-67 382-89 123-82 11-65 1-04 
PRD ORCA a ene ctae se canes e/a 262-36 183-38 400-39 141-18 11-70 0-99 
British Columbia........... 198-31 158-07 424-57 198-89 18-42 1-74 
Average for Canada, 1921). 239-68 195-14 365-27 169-38 28-11 2-42 
Average for Canada, 1911). 231-83 191-59 385-35 158-03 28-12 5-09 


1 The statistics for the Yukon and the Northwest Territories are not given in the table but are 
included in the total population of Canada. 


6.—Racial Origin.’ 


In five out of the six censuses of Canada since Confederation the racial origin 
of each person has been secured, the exception being in 1891. The object of this 
question is to ascertain from what basic ethnic stocks the Canadian population, 
more particularly the recently immigrated population, is derived. The answer 
“Canadian” is not accepted under this heading, as the purpose of the question is 
to obtain, in so far as possible, a definition of “Canadian” in terms of racial deriva- 
tion. Of this procedure of the census, criticism has been received on two main 
grounds:—(a) that there are Canadians whose family is of several generations’ 
residence in the country who may not know their ultimate racial origin, or who 
may be of very mixed racial origin; and (b) that the practice tends to perpetuate 
racial distinctions which it is desirable to obliterate. As against these criticisms 
respectively, the following must be considered :—(a) that Canadians whose family 
is of three or more generations residence are enumerated and differentiated through 
the census question regarding the birthplace of parents; (b) that notwithstand- 
ing the desirability of racial assimilation, there are special features in connection 
with the process that require appraisement and study; for example, 295 children 
of Chinese fathers and 618 of Japanese fathers were born in Canada (not including 
the province of Quebec) in 1921. Again, the fact that the constitution of Canada 
is based on the presence of two dominant races points to the desirability of a measure- 
ment of these factors; only recently it has been widely pointed out that the original 
French colony, numbering 75,000 at the date of the Conquest, has expanded to over 
three millions today; measurements of this kind would be impossible if the answer 
“Canadian”’ instead of ‘‘French”’ were accepted under the heading of racial origin, 
yet undoubtedly if the descendants of the original French colonists are not ‘‘Cana- 


2 For detailed material on racial origins, see pp. 351-565 of Vol. I of the Census of 1921, published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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dians,’”’ no one is; (c) finally, racial origin is an important subject for study in a 
‘new’ country like Canada from a scientific standpoint, i.e., from the standpoint 
of the student of ethnology, criminology, and the social and “biometric” sciences 
in general. , 

To accept the answer “Canadian” to the question on racial origin would 
confuse the data and defeat the purpose for which the question is asked. 

Racial Distribution, 1871, 1881, 1901-1921.—The racial origins of the 

people of Canada as-collected at the censuses of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911 and 1921 
are shown in Table 17, while percentage figures are given in Table 18 for the popu- 
lations of the various racial origins at the above censuses. Details as to the racial 
origins of the 1921 population were given by provinces on pp. 108-109 of the 1924 
Year Book, and the racial origins of the population of the nine largest cities on p. 
110 of the same volume. 
j During the past decade the total increase of population was 1,581,840. The 
increase in the population of English origin was 722,346, or 45-67 p.c. of the total; 
of Irish, 57,433, or 3-63 p.c.; of Scottish, 175,757, or 11-11 p.c.; of other British, 
16,382, or 1-04 p.c.; of French 397,861, or 25:15 p.c. The British races were 
responsible for 61-66 p.c. of the total increase in population during the decade, 
and, together with the French population, which is almost wholly a native-born 
population, account for 1,369,779, or more than 86-6 p.c. of the total increase for 
the decade. 

When the changes in the racial distribution of the population during the first 
two decades of the century are considered, one of the most notable features is the 
increase in the population of English race from 23-47 p.c. in 1901 to 25-30 p.e. in 
1911 and 28-96 p.c. in 1921. The Irish element in the population has declined 
from 18-41 p.c. in 1901 to 14-58 p.c. in 1911 and 12-61 p.c. in 1921, and the 
Scottish from 14-90 in 1901 to 13-85 in 1911 and 13-35 in 1921. The total 
population of the British races was 57-03 p.c. in 1901, 54-08 p.c. in 1911, and 
55-40 p.c. in 1921. The other great racial element in the population is the French, 
which constituted 30-70 p.c. of the total population in 1901, 28-52 p.c. in 1911 
and 27-91 p.c. in 1921. Thus 87-73 p.c. of the population were in 1901 of the two 
great racial stocks, 82-60 p.c. in 1911 and 83-31 p.c. in 1921. So, taking the 
twenty years from 1901 to 1921, there has been a decline in the percentage of the 
British and French racial elements to tke total population. 

This decline has in the main been due to the immigration of continental 
Europeans to Canada during the past twenty years, which have seen the growth 
of the Scandinavian element in our population from 0-58 to 1-90 p.c., of the 
Hebrews from 0-30 p.c. to 1:44 p.c., and of the Italians from 0-20 to 0-76 p.c. 
The population of German race, if we may accept the statistics furnished, has 
declined from 5-78 p.c. of the total in 1901 to 3-35 p.c., but on the other hand, 
the Dutch have increased from 0-63 p.c. in 1901 to 1-34 p.c. in 1921. Altogether, 
the percentage of the total population of European racial origin, other than British 
and French, increased from 8-51 p.c. of the total in 1901 to 14-15 p.c. in 1921. 

Asiatic immigration to Canada in the past twenty years has been responsible 
for the increase of the Asiatic population from 0-44 p.c. to 0-75 p.c. of the popu- 
lation. In the same period the population of Negro origin has declined from 0-32 
p.c. to 0-21 p.c. of the total, and that of Indian origin from 2-38 p.c. to 1-26 p.c. 

Details of the racial distribution of the people at each census are given by 
actual numbers and by percentages in Tables 17 and 18 respectively. 
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17.— Origins of the People according to the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Norse.—The figures for 1871 are for the four original provinces (Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia) only. Origins were not recorded in 1891. 


Origins. 1871. 1881. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
No. No. No. No. No. 

British— 
English sce mace dciroiine cere sete 706,369 881,301 1,260, 899 1,823,150 2,545,496 
Mis aha ate Accanela eve a elena ae 846,414 957,403 988,721 1,050, 384 1,107,817 
Scotch ears sce rccsitetenee «pcan 549, 946 699, 863 800, 154 997,880 1,173, 637 
Other! eee ee ee 7,773 9,947 13,421 25,571 41,953 
Total British............... 2,110,502 | 2,548,514 | 3,063,195 | 3,896,985 4,868,903 
EPOnCh . ccccusteces catia Leen none eee 1,082,940 1,298,929 1,649,371 2,054,890 2,452,751 
PAUSELIAIN: Sapeaie tora a eioane sees MO - - 10, 947 42,535 107,671 
1B 7S at GSR Aree Haare helene cere crn ne - - 2,994 9,593 20, 234 
Bulgarian and Rumanian...............+. ~ - 354 5,875 15,235 
Chinese nceeacon ote whe iceee ore es - 4,383 17,312 27,774 39,587 
Czech (Bohemian and Moravian)........ - - - = 8,840 
Dub Chane 8 seis tania seit ole ales tate bs settee ae 29, 662 80,412 33,845 54,986 117,506 
TMEV) lak area ak Am ae Seat oi ot oo - - 2,502 15,497 21,494 
Germaine. . tasers br eee ee 202,991 254,319 310,501 393, 320 294, 636 
Greeks Foote acres See ee olatets ise Shoe ne - - 291 3,594 5,740 
EL@Dre wt eat mes ca ae he 125 667 16,131 75, 681 126,196 
Hungarian wer amare: alee ota ee - - 1,549 11,605 13,181 
ANGIGN Sata. ascakte ec ee 23,035 108,547 127,941! 105,492 110,814 
TGA Ligier ce: RARER Ree y ote ae eto 1,035 1,849 10,834 45,411 66, 769 
JAPANESE Ns. Cees eae see onan ee eee - - 4,738 9,021 15,868 
INCETON Res cetacean ee See 21,496 21,394 17, 437 16,877 18,291 
(Polishitn waren esc ur ome een ree - - 6, 285 33,365 53,403 
FRUSSIAN crt ace Roots ene Pet oe a 607 1,227 19,825 43,142 100, 064 
Soandiviavian? <2 eh. a8 dios euoeeni ee 1,623 5, 223 31,042 107,535 167,359 
Serpo-Crogtian.s--eecu oe coset eeee - = - - 3,906 
SWISst Sha cetan: sites eaane hic ee 2,962 4,588 3,865 6, 625 12,837 
Mire <t-) tts Sheed AMA CREME Mtb ome an oe cites - - 1,681 3,880 313 
Ukranian—Bukovinian..................- - - 3 9,960 1,616 
Galician....... wiseis Sapte ese - - 5, 682 35, 158 24,456 
Rarthenianl scan seas ccmetios .c - - 4 29,845 16,861 
Wikranianls.. ses..ceren teas eae - - - - 63,788 
Marios asjost ace cictns enter as 1,222 3,952 1,454 20, 652 18,915 
Waspecified % sees eteen orc bees 7,561 40,806 31,539 147,345 21,249 
Grand Total... ! 00.5. ...2;.+ 3,485,761 | 4,824,810 | 5,371,315 7,206, 643 8,788,483 


Includes “‘half-breeds’’. 2 Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish; in 1921 they were 
respectively 21,124, 15,876, 68,856 and 61,503. %Included with Austrians. 4 Included with Galicians, 


18.—Proportion per cent which the People of each Racial Origin form of the total 
Population, 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Number per cent of population. 


1871. 1881. 1901. 1911. 1921. 


Origins. 


British— p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 


Hronclap avers cet ie cee ne ena 31-07 30-03 30-70 28-52 27-91 
AUB trian Cs ecto act fade edhe, - - 0-20 0-59 1-23 
Belgian (2) haben see ated ne - - 0-06 0-13 0-23 
Bulgarian and Rumanian................. - - 0-01 0-08 0-17 
Chinesotc.' . 48, Sepee: Mee ae, Mauer - 0-10 0:32 0:39 0-45 
Czech (Bohemian and Moravian)........ - - - = 0-10 
Dutchrytirs iy, sty ce fees eer. hee ae 0-85 0:70 0-63 0-76 1-34 
Hinnish: Sy, ra, We Woe Stee Spin Chere - - 0-05 0-22 0-24 
Germans. ae 5:82 5-88 5-78 5-46 3°35 
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18.—Proportion per cent which the People of each Racial Origin form of the total 
Population, 1871, 1881, 1991, 1911 and 1921.—concluded. 


Number per cent of population 


Origins. 

1871. 1881. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
a3) RS aare AOE Ra et dort OREO Te - - 0-01 0-05 0-06 
BAGONG Wate eae ncete eee set eae ee sees vis le - -02 0-30 1-05 1-44 
Ls DERG Gees cocdds supa poon ganna oor - 0-03 0-16 0-14 
Indian Eatcrate Ribas, alcrejcleieia’syoum’ers, sielctiaraiens raters 0-66 2-51 2-38 1-46 1-26 
UCL Be areca eae So ita GRE 0-03 0-04 0-20 0-63 0:76 
MR RIOSO on chee mise co siais bie ete ee < nic slosthare - - 0-09 0-18 0-18 
IPOUTOSS assed cca aseisioes cater ee ceases 0-62 0-50 0-32 0-23 0-21 
IRGHNT in ee tot en cca aces Sete anccaos = = 0-12 0-46 0-61 
PRURSIAU Catt etc ct cect ses ccing 0-02 0-03 0:37 0-60 1-14 
CANINA VION: frase kn. cade tem es eialca stat 0-05 0-12 0-58 1-49 1-90 
Ben pC CIGAIAN nn rooriemiate oeecter «ile = - - - - 0-04 
SSE dG OER OS I SRO OT De 0-08 0-11 0-07 0-09 0-15 
SEHERISD nce Sei ee cota ck eente peosetee - - 0-03 0-05 0-01 
Ukranian—Bukovinian................... = - - 0-14 0-02 
Galician! os Aree: ee erence - - 0-11 0-49 0-28 
HRagHenian: jeden tet eee tee ree - - - 0-41 0-19 
: Wikranisns .sas.oneo dee abi see - = - - 0-73 
RVARIGUS ON ter eee reece are 0-03 0-09 0-03 0-29 0-22 
ISHOCI CC ls.M. wee ton cin cee aioe Meweataen 0-22 0-94 0-59 2-04 0-24 
PROGR ere ook a eee wise visdon 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


7.—Religions.! 


The religions of the people of Canada have been recorded at each of the censuses 
taken since 1871, the instruction book issued to the enumerators at the census of 
1921 stating that the religion of each person should be recorded, specifying the 
denomination, sect or community to which the person belonged or adhered, or which 
he or she favoured. The number of persons stating their preference for each of 
the principal religious bodies at each of the censuses is given in Table 19, while 
percentage figures are presented in Table 20. 

In recent years there will be noted certain changes in the religious distribution 
of the population, corresponding to a considerable degree to the changes in racial 
origin noted above. For example, contemporaneously with the increase in the 
percentage of persons of English race during the past 20 years, there has taken 
place an increase in the Anglicans from 12-69 p.c. of the population in 1901 to 
16-02 p.c. in 1921. The Presbyterians, to some extent as a result of Scottish 
immigration, have also increased from 15-68 p.c. of the total population in 1901 
to 16-04 p.c. in 1921. Further, synchronizing with increasing immigration from 
continental Europe, the Lutherans have increased in the same period from 1-72 
to 3-26 p.c., the Greek Church from 0:29 to 1-93 p.c., and the Jews from 0-31 
to 1-42 p.c., while increasing Asiatic immigration is reflected in the growth of the 
adherents of Eastern religions from 0-29 to 0-46 p.c. 

Of the total population of 1921 (8,788,483) 8,572,100, or 97-5 p.c., are classi- 
fied as belonging to some Christian denomination or sect, 172,529, or 1-9 p.c., 
as non-Christian, this figure including 125,197 Jews, 40,554 of Eastern religions 
and 6,778 Pagans, leaving less than 0-5 p.c. otherwise reported. 

On pages 112-113 of the 1924 Year Book appears a table giving for Canada 
and for the provinces the number of adherents of each of 64 specified religions, 
as well as (in a footnote) the totals for Canada for 57 others. In addition, 
there were 119 sects enumerated, each with fewer than 10 adherents. Thus 
altogether 240 distinct sects or denominations are reported, as compared with 
203 in 1911 and 157 in 1901. 


1For detailed information on the religions of the population, see pp. 567-768 of Vol. I of the Census of 
1921, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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19.— Religions of the People at each Decennial Census, 1871-1921. 
Religions. 1871. 1881. 1891 1901. 1911. 1921. 
No. No. No. No. No. No 

AAV ERTIEES ede rere areernewten 6,179 7,211 6,354 8,058 10,406 14,179 
AgmGstiogs s:..¢. aieet scarves - ~ - 3,€13 3,110 594 
Asie V CANS! 5 5,--Aee teins s braeite 494, 049 574,818 646, 059 681,494 | 1,043,017 1,407,994 
IBapustal ..-kBledtss cc acae. 239, 348 296, 525 303, 839 318,005 382, 720 421,731 
Brethren, . ssa he ws he te 2,305 8,831 11, 637 8,014 9,278 11,580 
Bae bistine: © ference ..c4-8 - - - 10,407 10,012 11,281 
Giiristians. «cet. occas aed ~ - - 7,484 17,264 12,566 
Christian Science........... - - - 2,619 5,073 13,826 
Gantacians’.,. 4. deere orccaek - - - Bald 14, 562 27,114 
Congregationalists.......... 21,829 26, 900 28,157 28, 293 34,054 30,730 
Disciples of Christ.,........ - 20,193 12,763 14,900 11,329 9,367 
IDGUED ODORS. wer. scorer. xc en - - - 8,775 10,493 12, 648 
Evangelical Assoviation..... 4,701 - = 10, 193 10,595 13,905 
Friends (Quakers).......... 7,345 6,553 4,650 4,100 4,027 3,149 
Greek Church.............: 18 ~ - 15,630 88,507 169,832 
Pew Sect acs ccm ae eer ed 1, 105 2,393 6,414 16,401 74,564 125,197 
Bartherans) ... Sb con nciee 87,935 46,350 63, 982 92,524 229, 864 286, 458 
Mennonites (ine. Hutterites) ~ - 2 31,797 44,625 58,797 
Methodists 32a) st ssn Ge: 567,091 742,981 847,765 916,886 | 1,079,993 1,159,458 
WOTRONS.. sede eewccte se coed 534 - - 6,891 15,971 19, 622 
Noukelviony 7 dais onewsedes 5,146 2,634 - 4,810 26, 027 21,739 
PRO 6... chs ee ee ae 1,886 4,478 — 15,107 11,840 6,778 
Plymouth Brethren......... 2,229 - ~ 3,040 3,438 6,482 
Presbyterians ......<.--sse0- 544,998 676, 165 755,326 842,531 | 1,116,071 1,409,407 
IPrOReS AMS, voce nia oa at 10, 146 6,519 12,258 11,612 30,265 30,754 
Roman Catholics........... 1,492,029 1,791,982 1,992,017 2,229, 600 2,833,041 3,389, 636 
Salvation Army............. - - 13,949 10,308 18,834 24,733 
Union Charch.., .S2..cke- - - - 29 633 8,728 
Winttarians, (0. ornate 2,210 2,126 1,777 1,934 3,224 4,926 
Other sects, coco. aces wate 21,008 21,382 36, 942 17,923 31,316 55,918 
Notigiven:: facia ..cwaaie> 17,055 86, 769 89,355 43,222 32,490 19,354 

Votal aii ss seh ts 3,485,761 | 4,324,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 8,788, 483 


1Including Tunkers in 1871, 1881, 1891. 


2Included with Baptists in 1891. 


29.—Percentage of Specified Denominations to Total Population in Census Years, 


1871-1921. 
Denominations. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921 
p.c p.c p.e p.c p.c p.c. 

Adventists .sisctchik ack. 6/2 0-18 0-17 0-13 0-15 0-14 0-16 
Piwit diverts, Age we Ou e eee Gee 14-17 13-35 13-37 12-69 14:47 16-02 
Baptists yen sectes ee ahe soe 6-87 6-86 6-29 5-92 5-31 4-80 
Pitris hians age. Sroeten te cree - - - 0-13 0-23 0-14 
Congregationalists.......... 0-63 0-62 0-58 0-53 0-47 0-35 
Disciples of Christ.......... - 0-47 0-26 0-28 0-16 0-11 
Eastern religions!........... - - 0-19 0-29 0-39 0-46 
Evangelical Association..... 0-13 = = 0-19 0-15 0-16 
Greek Church: secaen sso. «2 - - - 0-29 1-28 1-93 
VOWS oust cone ciee ate 0-03 0-06 0-18 0-31 1-03 1-42 
Jaber arisen e Asektes ste. 1-09 1-06 1-32 1-72 3-19 3:26 
Mennonites? ... sc. cskcem omen - - - 0-59 0-62 0-67 
Methodists’ «2. . 25283. 16-27 17-11 17-54 17-07 14-98 13-19 
Mormons e.. ro tiertesion stand 0-02 - - 0-13 0-22 0-22 
No religion 0-15 - - 0-09 0-36 0-25 
IPA pans eter «toners Santee 0-05 0-10 0-56 0-28 0-16 0-08 
PLCSDYTCTIANS 5 soc hooters nisi oe 15-63 15-64 15-63 15-68 15-48 16-04 
Protestants) sete. oe: 0-29 0-15 0-25 0-22 0-42 0:35 
Roman Catholies........... 42-80 41-43 41-21 41-51 39-31 38-57 
Salvation Army............- - - 0-29 0-19 0-26 0-28 
AlVothers. 208) = esas ie 1-20 0-37 0:59 0-94 0-95 1:32 
Unspecified: a. 5225 sie iso gs: 0-49 2-07 1-66 0-80 0-47 0-22 

Wotaly. 4 ccvee tise Ss 100-00 100-00 100-00 108-60 100-00 100-00 


1Fastern Religions includes Confucians, Buddhist, Mohammedans, Shintos, Sikhs, Hindus, Bahais, 


Taoists 


2Included with Baptists in 1891. 
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8.—Birthplaces.! : 


The nativity of the population of Canada, as at each of the six censuses since 
Confederation, is shown by Canadian-born, British-born, United States-born and 
other foreign-born in Table 21. The table shows that in 1871, 97-28 p.c. of the 
population were born under the British flag, while half a century later the percentage 
had declined to 89-87. Among these, the Canadian-born population was at its 
maximum percentage in 1901, with 86-98 p.c. of the total, while in 1921 that 
percentage was at its minimum, 77-75. As a consequence of the large immigration 
from the United Kingdom in the first two decades of the century, the British- 
born population has increased from 7-84 p.c. in 1901 to 12-12 p.c. in 1921. 


The foreign-born population has been divided into United States-born and 
other foreign-born. Worthy of note is the fairly steady increase of the United 
States-born population from 1-85 p.c. in 1871 to 4-25 p.c. in 1921. Other foreign- 
born increased from 0-87 p.c. in 1871 to 6-23 p.c. in 1911, but declined slightly 
to 5-88 p.c. of the total population in 1921, in spite of a numerical increase from 
449,052 to 516,258. 


21.—_Birthplaces of the Population of Canada, according to the Censuses of 1871-1921. 


Foreign-born. Percentages of Total Population. 
Total Foreign-born. 
ares Canadian-| British- Born Born Popula- —_ 
aes born orn, in in other tion. ||Canadian-| British- ae 
ae : United Other 
United | Foreign ; born. born. States- | Foreign- 
States. |Countries. sae part 
No. No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
18712....| 2,894,186} 496,477 64, 447 30,651} 3,485,761} 83-04 14-24 1-85 0-87 
1881....| 3,721,826} 478,615 77, 753 46,616] 4,324,810) 86-06 11-07 1-79 1-08 
1891....| 4,189,368} 490,573 80,915 72,383] 4,833,239) 86-68 10-15 1-67 1-50 
1901....| 4,671,815) 421,051] 127,899} 150,550) 5,371,315) 86-98 7-84 2-38 2-80 
1911....| 5,619,682] 834,229} 303,680} 449,052) 7,206,643) 77-98 11-58 4-21 6-23 
1921....| 6,832,747] 1,065,454] 374,024) 516,258] 8,788,483]| 77-75 12-12 4-25 5-88 


“ipa mag for 1871 include the four original provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick only. 


The nativity of the 1921 population is indicated by sex in Table 22, for the 
various provinces and territories. In the Maritime Provinces, the population is 
shown by the census to be about 93 p.c. native-born, and in Quebec about 92 p.c. 
In Ontario, however, the proportion sinks to about 78 p.c., in Manitoba to about 
63 p.c., in Saskatchewan to about 64 p.c., in Alberta to about 53 p.c., and in British 
Columbia to barely over 50 p.c. 


About 40 p.c. of the total British-born population is in Ontario, while the 
British-born element bears the greatest proportion to the total in British Columbia, 
viz., 30-6 p.c. The foreign-born element reaches its maximum percentage in the 
rapidly growing provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, where it constitutes 26-3 
p.c. and 29-5 p.c. of the total population respectively. 


1For more detailed information on this subject, see pp. 235-368 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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22.—Population classified by Sex and Nativity, by Provinces and Territories, 
according to the Census of 1921, with Totals for 1911. 


Total. Canadian-born. British-born. Foreign-born. 
Provinces and 
Territories. 
Male. | Female. ea Male. | Female. | Male. eae Male aa ; 
P.E. Island... 44, 887 43,728 88,615 43,702 42,548 509 565 676 615 
Nova Scotia.... 266,472 257,365 523, 837 243,181 237,151} 15,445) 14,074 7,846 6,140 
New Brunswick 197,351 190,525 387,876 186,417 180,001 5,495 5,214 5,439 5,310 
Quebec......... 1,180,028} 1,181,171} 2,361,199} 1,082,483] 1,090,140} 44,830) 45,034; 52,715) 45,997 
Ontarioxee sso. 1,481,890} 1,451,772) 2,933,662] 1,139,262] 1,152,717] 237,220] 222,357] 105,408] 76,698 
Manitoba....... 320, 567 289,551 610, 118 198, 284 189,462} 61,651} 51,463} 60,632) 48,626 
Saskatchewan. . 413,700 343,810 757,510 241,557 216,276} 57,430} 42,925) 114,713] 84,609 
Alberta cscs >sc0\)!s-< 324, 208 264, 246 588, 454 166,176 148,914] 55,7241 48,668} 102,308) 71,664 
British Colum- 
iawn stereos 293,409} 281,173} 524,582] 186,758! 127,288) 87,769] 72,983] 68,882] 30,902 
Yukon Territ’y. 2,819 1,338 4,157 1,583 1,017 486 86 750 235 
N.W. Territor- 
LOB AAs rents 4,129 3,859 7,988 3,951 3,830 80 13 98 16 
Royal Canadian 
VY) nea sees 485 - 485 49 - 433 - 3 - 


Canada—1921..| 4,529,945] 4,258,538] 8,788,483] 3,443,403) 3,389,344) 567,072] 498,382) 519,470) 370,812 
Canada—1911. .| 3,821,995) 3,384,648] 7,206, 6431 2,849,442| 2,770,240 501,138! 332,284] 471,415} 282,124 


The Interprovincial Migration of Canadian-born.—Table 23 shows the 
extent of the migration of the population born in the eastern provinces to the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. Of the total population born in Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces and living in Canada, 9-88 p.c. had moved 
from the province of birth to some other province in 1921, as against 9-46 p.c. in 
1911. Of the total migration (568,965) from the eastern provinces reported in the 
1921 census, 68-88 p.c. took up residence in the western provinces, while out of a 
total migration (481,935) from the eastern provinces in the previous census, 73-20 
p.c. were living in the west. The interprovincial movement of the Maritime 
Provinces-born has been largely to the extreme west, Alberta and British Columbia, 
while that from Quebec and Ontario has been more largely to the middle west, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


23.—Inter provincial Movement of Population from Eastern to Western Provinces, 
1921 and 1911. 


Distribution of migrants in 


Migrants. the Western Provinces. 
Born in |-—-——— --——— 
Provinces of birth. specified Total. Living in the West. 
province , |---| 
ae Per cent | Man.| Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 
No. Gea No ofall |. 
e migrants 


Prince Edward Island...1921) 101,513} 17,331) 17-07) 8,431 48-65) 1,103) 2,375) 2,458) 2,495 
1911} 103,410] 13,966} 13-51] 6,810 48-76] 967} 1,515} 1,846} 2,482 


Nova Scotia............ 1921} 506,824] 42,963 8-48) 24,342 56-66) 3,229) 5,120} 7,423) 8,570 
1911} 476,210) 32,311 6-79} 19,761 61-16) 2,955} 3,400} 5,003) 8,403 

New Brunswick.........1921} 378,902) 33,295 8-79] 14,929 44-84) 1,767] 2,824) 4,041) 6,297 
1911} 345,253} 25,961 7-52] 12,513 48-20) 1,569] 1,916] 2,876) 6,152 

Quebec: t10.:c)ecielsletiss ata 1921] 2,266,062) 145,179 6-41) 52,739 36-°33]11,794| 17,785)14,970) 8,240 
1911] 1,939,886) 113,068 5-83] 41,342 36-56/10,765} 12,969)10,112} 7,496 

Ontariomecs sce tee: 1921] 2,505,562) 330,197) 13-18) 291,447 88 - 26/67, 206} 104, 961/68, 919/50, 361 
1911] 2,232,325) 296,629} 13-29) 272,364 $1-82/73,110] 96, 206/57, 530)45, 518 

Total... semescaves 1921] 5,758,863) 568,965 9-88} 391, 888 68- 88/85, 099} 133, 015/97, 811/75, 963 


1911) 5,097,084) 481,935 9-46] 352,790 73 - 20/89, 366) 116, 006/77, 367)70, 051 
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Increase of British-born (including Canadian-born) and Foreign-born 
Population.—In Table 24 it is shown that of the total increase (1,581,840) in 
population from 1911 to 1921, the Canadian-born account for 1,213,065 or 76:7 p.c.; 
natives of the British Islands, 220,887 or 13-9 p.c.; natives of other British posses- 
sions, including born ‘“‘at sea’’, 10,338 or 0-7 p.c., leaving 137,550 or 8-7 p.c. of 
the total increase from 1911 to 1921 attributable to non-British sources. Of these 
137,550 added to the population from alien birthplaces, immigrants born in United 
States numbered 70,344 or 51-1 p.c. The census of 1911 showed a ten-year increase 
in population of 1,835,328, of which Canadian-born contributed 947,867 or 51-7 
p.c., born elsewhere in the Empire, 413,178 or 22-5 p.c., and alien-born, 474,283 
or 25-8 p.c. 


24.—Birthplaces of the Population, by Provinces and Countries, 1911 and 1921. 


Nore.—The classification of the birthplaces of the foreign-born population shown in the following 
table has been made on a post-war basis, the statistics of 1911 having been revised to correspond with 
the territorial re-arrangements consequent upon the World .War of 1914-1918 and existing at the date ot 
the census, June 1, 1921. For details see p. 111 of the 1925 Year Book. 


Per cent of total 
population born 


Birthplaces. Population. Increase in 10 years. nveceriiad 
country. 
1911. 1921. No. p.c. 1911. 1921. 
BRITISH-BORN..................5-- 6,453,911 | 7,898,201 | 1,444,290 | 22-38 | 89-56 89-87 
MIEN GR enter Edn 3. So eae Matra eae ce wid 5, 619, 682 6,832,747 1,213,065 21-59 77-98 77°75 
Prince Edward Island................- 103,410 101,513 —1,897 | —1-83 1-48 1-16 
INGCEMOCOLIDG Shek eee coe ee 476,210 506, 824 30, 614 6°43 6-61 5-77 
Wep/Brunswitk cc ss5 det sure oe beens + 345, 253 378, 902 33, 649 9-75 4-79 4-31 
RHO DCO Sat sole sink cc dersieh ns hein tte 1,939,886 2,266, 062 326,176 16-81 26-92 25-78 
OURO ise et Dek ie en eee eee 2,232,325 2,505, 562 273, 237 12-24 30-98 28-51 
TOD Ri ai, stent Saree amet of seb 214,566 351,444 136,878 63-79 2-98 4-00 
SASKALCDOWAN i. che nt cece ste aceese eet 108, 149 314, 830 206,681 | 191-11 1-50 3-58 
AND GRAS ce. yy vem ecyes Stee eee 8s 78,205 211, 643 133,488 | 170-63 1-08 2-41 
British Columbig.5 0... «i <e sieca sce saterc’ 87,935 167,169 79,234 90-11 1-22 1-90 
WAT aay Mak ts 2 RIS oe ak Bee ae ie ve a 1,824 1,751 —73 | —4-00 02 +02 
Northwest Territories................. 7,684 6,919 —765 | —9-96 “11 08 
a REI STEHT Hal A a ye RE ee 24,285 20,128 —4,107 |—16-95 34 23 
BSTACISIN RSIOS aban cs 7 t Ko aoe eee 804,284 | 1,025,121 220,887 27-47 11-16 11-66 
U thiyallsito USS Rages Pep ens ORR PA RDS Beets 510, 674 686, 663 175, 989 34-46 7-09 7-81 
ETE ae ae hg a5 natee oon eomitetes. 92,874 93,301 427 46 1-29 1-06 
PCO Una perettcra rs tee. arene ote 169,391 226,483 57,092 33-70 2-35 2-58 
Sedaris bts ager the e.e seater atv cteis tara 8,727 13,779 5,052 57-89 “12 “16 
BEERRETOSIOS ac date es hs care ono ietetie 2,860 4,807 1,947 68-08 04 05 
@ountry not stated. i... Sc secels fees 19,708 88 —19,620 |—99-55 27 - 
British Possessions...................- 29,188 39, 680 10,492 35°95 “41 “45 
WATIECR ANIA 20795 washes. crcmyieas «oid oe uo 2,655 2,855 200 7-53 04 03 
10 OT smeae Sioa oe I ate Swiss inpes aetatele ofa or 4,491 3,848 —643 |—14-32 06 05 
Newiouidland3.9i 5/55. 23). S200. betes 15,469 23,107 7,638 49-38 21 26 
Wer enleoid Es ot be cc ewreieatas erase \ 903 1,085 182 20-16 “01 “01 
Coreen ian Meee tet tact ie aden 1,166 1,760 594 50-94 +02 02 
WVCATANOIOR,. 22 accc sc seen ccc dare 1,878 4,270 2,392 | 127-37 03 “05 
Other British Possessions............. 2,626 2,755 129 4-91 04 03 
FOREIGN-BORN.............. aCeee 752, 732 890, 282 137,550 | 18-27 | 10-44 10-13 
PTO DOS ois oc 5p silos wadipicae Sate sya vice 404,941 459, 328 54,387 | 13-43 5-62 5-23 
PUUSUSIE ence tae nn tls eae dac.esiesh eshi'r 67, 502 57,535 —9,967 |—14-77 94 “65 
ESCMMIEDIN SEs, sco oi.c res Coie'e Shakeheoa Hi 7,975 13,276 5,301 | 66-47 “ll “15 
PATI 2 Meas holes cicincs £5 eiats + ale.>. 9 reps 19,937 1,005 - - +28 “01 
DBPAUOBIGVAKAN Uc acces es tee ane ecto 1,689 4,322 2,633 | 155-89 02 05 
BIERIDANAC, Chae diets ro bis'= shan aituerisle «epi 4,937 7,192 2,255 | 45-68 07 08 
SSTUANICL cts cess Foe oa ce ar Daaheaiganie x 10,987 12,156 1,169 10-64 “15 “14 
PERO dee Cato e ewes seco ke otic ve ve etle 17,619 19,249 1,630 9-25 +24 +22 
Crt aes ee re Sispliins ickece wanelinapecate 31,373 36,025 4,652 14-83 “44 41 
RONEN Y oc cee Th cote chee S uEY tree 39,577 25, 266 —14,311 |—36-16 55 +29 
MATOOOG. oo xeogs ote esas Soeahe ao kere 6 van 2,640 3,769 1,129 | 42-77 04 “04 


BRCHIOIMA Fen ttle da caine as sopiey 1.4, 6 0es 3,808 5,828 2,020! 53-05 -05 07 
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24.—Birthplaces of the Population, by Provinces and Countries, 1911 and 192i—con. 


Per cent of total 
population born 


Population. Increase in 10 years. anienanied 
Birthplaces. tentee 
1911. 1921. No. DC. 1911. 1921. 
Europe—concluded 
Hungary 10,586 7,493 —3,093 |—29-22 +15 -09 
Iceland Bid 7,109 6,776 —333 | —4-68 +10 08 
Italy 34,739 35,531 792 2-28 +48 -40 
TUpOss lAwaties cme rth toes aioe tin - 1,946 - - - 02 
UNGINIRENY sere some ees ha ae. Mee aes 20,968 23,127 2,159 | 10-30 +29 +26 
DO TATIO s < ieerc a ope oie ere eR ea ee 1 29,279 - - - +33 
FULT ATT is ect ON Sree oi «ite res oe 2 22,009 - - - +26 
RUBS Laan cine ee pet his aoe See Oe 89,984 101,055 - - 1-25 1-15 
DWECOL: . sas bie ones Asean as 28, 226 27,700 —526 | —1-86 +39 +32 
Sywatzerland «..630h eaves stteu. 2. eee - 3,479 - - - 04 
Wikrania.-2 0-5 tee. pee idee See aoe - Lissa - - - 13 
Osher sor Le te Pee EN eee eee 5, 285 3,183 —2,102 |—39-77 07 04 
ASIA: FY oot Br eee nate eee tee 49, 946 53, 636 12,690 | 30-99 57 -61 
(Ou ctno Wes Same arr eee ed SEMAN 0 27,083 36, 924 9,841 36-34 °37 -42 
TADAM teri rene ie Keele tae 8,425 11,650 3,225 38-28 +12 -13 
SZ 0 RRR A BIRGER Rt aR Ds 2,907 3,879 972 | 33-44 04 04 
‘Ubon toni ees SOLACE AE OD ae 1,861 401 —1,460 |—78-45 -03 01 
OU Orioles etc tat weer os hs ohne ae 670 782 112 | 16-72 01 01 
WaibedeSiategn. canes aac isneti steer 303, 680 374,024 70,344 | 23-16 4.21 4.25 
NRTREN STP [ea YG bY sts Ae inte mea Ae RL oe MI 211 123 —88 |—41-71 ~ - 
Other Comriries Si ae 2,954 Ba tat 217 7-35 +04 04 
AS SOR eee triacetin eee ae 807 653 —154 |—19-08 01 01 
Total Population...................... 7,206,643 | 8. 788,483 | 1,581,840 | 21-95 | 100-00 | 190-00 


1 Included with Russia. 2 Included with Bulgaria. 


Rural and Urban Distribution of Those Born Outside of Canada.—In 
determining the classification of the immigrant population as rural or urban (see 
table on pp. 118-119 of the 1924 Year Book), the population of cities, towns and 
incorporated villages was counted as urban and the remainder as rural. Out of 
the 1,065,454 immigrant persons of British birth, 369,724 were rural and 695,730 
urban residents, being 34-70 p.c. rural and 65-30 p.c., or nearly two-thirds, urban. 

Of the 890,282 foreign-born, 483,615 cr 54-32 p.c. were resident in rural dis- 
tricts and 406,667 or 45-68 p.c. in urban communities. Immigrants from Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Galicia are found more largely in rural communities than 
in urban ones. Also, out of 374,024 persons born in the United States, 214,563 
or 57-36 p.c. are rural residents. On the other hand only a small proportion of 
persons born in Greece (10-67 p.c.), in Italy (24-19 p.c.), or in Poland, exclusive 
of Galicia (32-70 p.c.), are found outside of cities or towns. The great majority 
of Asiatics resident in Canada are dwellers in cities and towns, the only exception 
being the Japanese immigrants, of whom 61-84 p.c. reside in communities outside 
of cities and towns. The greater number of Japanese so classified are engaged in 
truck gardening in suburban areas and in fishing on the Pacific coast. 

Year of Immigration of Those Born Outside of Canada.?—Of the total 
immigrant population of 1,955,736 reported in the census, 1,065,454 or 54-48 p.c. 
were British-born, 7.e., born either in the British Isles or in some other part of the 
British Empire outside of Canada, and 890,282 or 45-52 p.c. were foreign-born. 
Resident British-born immigrants exceeded foreign-born in each of the periods for 
which the numbers are given in Table 25 except in the war years of 1915-1918, 
when they were only 35-33 p.c. of the total. United States-born immigrants consti- 
tuted over two-thirds of the foreign-born immigrants of that period resident in 
Canada at the date of the census. 


3For detailed information on this subject, see pp. 369-419 of Vol. IT of the Censous f 1921, published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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25.—British-born and Foreign-born Immigrant Population of Canada, by Sex and 
Year of Immigration, 1921. 


Immigrant Population as at June 1, 1921. 


Year of mii P Per cent 
Immigration. British-born. Foreign-born. Grand , ot 

Total. immigrants 
Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. ; Male. ;Female. British.|Foreign. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. . jee f p.c. 
1923-—5 MOs...../5.... 22,632} 11,796} 10,836) 18,999) 10,825 8,174 41,631 54-36 45-64 
Wes Shea me gods 4 67,424) 31,611} 35,813) 36,239) 20,203} 16,036 103, 663 65-04 34-96 
ii CR See ae 46,831) 16,156) 30,675) 23,154] 12,498) 10,656 69,985 66-92 33-08 
DNL OLR leis aan siareynss « 41,033] 17,400) 23,633} 75,095] 41,195) 33,900 116, 128 85-33 64-67 
CON EES) ets 291,480) 145,598) 145,882} 232,003) 138,084) 93,919 523, 483 55-68 44-32 
MOU IO. <r scns so. 5503 386,042} 225,900} 160,142) 356,030) 212,731) 143,299 742,072 52-02 47-98 
crore, 1900)... cee as n> 195,239] 110,845) 84,394) 136,834) 77,097} 59,737 332,073 58-79 41-21 
With year reported....| 1,050,681] 559,306} 491,375] 878,354) 512,633) 365,721] 1,929,035 54-47 45-53 
With year not reported 14,773 7,766 7,007; 11,928 6, 837 5,091 26,701 55-33 44-67 
‘Total for all years.. ..| 1,065,454) 567,072] 498,382] 899,282) 519,470) 370,812) 1,955,736) 54-48] 45-52 


Immigrant Population of Canadian Cities.—In Table 26 will be found 
an analysis of the birthplaces of the people in cities of 15,000 population and over, 
as in 1921, by numbers and percentages. It will be observed that Fort William 
and Sault Ste. Marie have the largest percentage of foreign-born and Quebec the 
smallest, while Victoria, Calgary and Vancouver have the highest percentage of 
British-born. 


26.— Native-born, British-born and Foreign-born Population of Cities of 15,000 Pepu- 
lation and over, with Percentage Distribution of Population, 1921. 


Population. Fer cent of population 
Cities. Immigrants. Immigrants. 
Total. | Native. Native 
British.{Foreign.| Total. British.|Foreign.| Total. 
Brandon, Man.............| 15,397} 9,484] 3,986] 1,977| 5,963 61-3 25-9 12-8 38-7 
Brantford, Ont............| 29,440) 20,128} 7,293} 2,019] 9,312 68:3 24-8 6:9 31-7 
Mnivary, Alta. zo. e. case a8 63,305} 33,097) 20,991 9,217} 30,208 52-2 33-2 14-6 47-8 
Edmonton, Alta.......... 58,821) 32,692} 16,092] 10,037] 26,129 55:5 27-4 17-1 44.5 
Fort William, Ont......... 20,541) 11,936] 4,496] 4,109] 8,605 58-1 21-9 20-0 41-9 
Glace Bay,N.8;:...+--:--|. 17,007), 18,789)» 2,373 845} 3,218 81-0 14-0 5-0 19-0 
Geiph Ont tis jue dthanaen 18,128) 13,187) 3,953 988} 4,941 72-7 21-8 5-5 27-3 
AA alias: IN: Suenos colten's 58,372} 49,376) 7,040) 1,956) 8,996 84:5 12-1 3°4 15-5 
Ftamikion, Ontes steer sjwas 114,151} 69,805} 33,412) 10,934} 44,346 61-1 29-3 9-6 38-9 
Pe QUC Yet nce cere e 24,117} 23,379 264 474 738 96-9 1-1 2-0 3-1 
Wemeston, Ont. oc .0c. esc) 21,7581) “17,831 3,531 891 4,422 79°7 16-2 4-1 20-3 
Kitchener, Ont............] 21,763] 17,618] 1,478] 2,672) 4,150 80-9 6:8 12:3 19-1 
Lachine, Que..............] 15,404) 12,153) 2,190) 1,061 3,251 78-9 14-2 6:9 1-1 
Mondons Ontos, ject es-« 0: 60,959} 44,258] 13,714) 2,987) 16,701 72-6 22:5 4-9 27-4 
MT OUCT OM. IN Ne 6 suas ang Moe 17,488] 16,290 719 479} 1,198 93-2 4-] 2°7 6:8 
Montreal, Que............. 618,506] 502,924} 54,807) 60,775) 115,582 81-3 8-9 9-8 18-7 
Moose Jaw, Sask..........| 19,285) 11,370} 5,528] 2,387) 7,915 58-9 28-7 12-4 41-1 
ity, COUT ener 107,843] 89,748) 12,297] 5,798) 18,095 83-2 11-4 5-4 16:8 
Peterborough, Ont........] 20,994] 16,395 3,856 743 4,599 78-1 18-4 3-5 21-9 
CINEDEG, QUE... vin so0 00055 95,193) 92,314] 1,240) 1,689) 2,879 97-0 1-3 1-7 3-0 
megan, ‘Sask Jee! 34,432} 19,412} 9,042] 5,978) 15,020 56:3 26°3 17-4 43-7 
St. Catharines, Ont....... 19,881) 13,416) 4,766) 1,699} 6,465 67:5 24-0 8-5 82:5 
Saint John, N.B...........| 47,166} 42,330} 3,039 1,797) 4,836 89-8 6-4 3:8 10+2 
St. Thomas, Ont..........| 16,026] 11,980} 3,341 705} 4,046 74-8 20-8 4-4 25-2 
Saskatoon, Sask.......... 25,739] 14,558} 7,394] 38,787) 11,181 56-6 28-7 14-7 43-4 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont..... 21,092} 14,057] 2,606) 4,419) 7,025 66-6 12-4 21-0 33°4 
Sherbrooke, Que..........| 28,515] 20,907} 1,197) 1,411] © 2,608 88-9 5-1 6-0 11-1 
SUrALOrd, ONG. ons shes 16,094} 12,183} 3,369 542} 3,911 75:7 20-9 3 +4 24:3 
SNPs geal ohne aatreed es 22,545) 17,024} 3,710) 1,811) 5,521 75-5 16-5 8-0 24-5 
Three Rivers, Que........ 22,367) 21,201 323 843 1,166 94-8 1-4 3-8 5-2 
Toronto, Ont..............] 521,893] 324,768] 149,184] 47,941) 197,125 62-2 28-6 9-2 37-8 
Vancouver, B.C...........! 117,2171 57,260] 38,7121 21,245! 59,957 48-9 33-0 18-1 51-1 
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26.—Native-born, British-born and Foreign-born Population of Cities of 15,000 Popu- 
lation and over, with Percentage Distribution of Population, 1§21—concluded. 


Population. Per cent of population 

Cities. Immigrants. Immigrants. 
Total. | Native. |—- — Native .|-—— ——_———— 
British. |Foreign.] Total. British.|Foreign.] Total. 
WiCtorias He cetrac- coe: 88,727| 17,975} 15,387} 5,365} 20,752 464 39-7 13-9 53-6 
Werdun (Que oe nig. nee 25,001] 16,730) 7,373 898} 8,271 66-9 29-5 3-6 33-1 
Westmount, Que.......... 17,593] 13,269 2,885 1,439 4,324 75-4 16-4 8-2 24-6 
Windsor Ont). tessa 38,591} 27,624 5,819 5,148} 10,967 71-6 15-1 13-3 28-4 
Winnipeg, Man............ 179,087} 98,854) 50,671) 34,562) 85,238 52-4 28-3 19-3 aes 


9.—Citizenship of the Foreign-born.: 


At the last three decennial censuses of 1901, 1911 and 1921 inquiry has been 
made into the citizenship of the foreign-born population. The relevant instructions 
to enumerators at the 1921 census were as follows:— 


“It is proper to use ‘Canadian’ as descriptive of every person whose home is in the country 
and who has acquired rights of citizenship in it. A person who was born in the United States, 
or France, or Germany or other foreign country, but whose home is in Canada and who is a 
naturalized citizen, should be entered as ‘Canadian’; so also should a person born in the United 
Kingdom or any of its colonies whose residence in Canada is not merely temporary. An alien 
person will be classed by nationality or citizenship according to the country of birth, or the 
country to which he or she professes to owe allegiance. 


‘‘A married woman is to be reported ag of the same citizenship as her husband. 


‘*A foreign-born child under 21 years of age is to be reported as of the same citizenship as 
the parents.’’ 


The fact that foreign-born persons who have been in Canada less than five 
years (the length of residence required to obtain naturalization) are reported as 
“Canadian citizens” is in virtue of the operation of the Naturalization Act of 1914, 
which provides that the following persons shall be deemed to be British subjects:— 


(a) ‘Any person born within His Majesty’s dominions and allegiance: and 


(b) ‘Any person born out of His Majesty’s dominions, whose father was a British subject 
at the time of that person’s birth and either was born within His Majesty’s allegiance or was a 
person to whom a certificate of naturalization had been granted; and 


(ec) ‘Any person born on board a British ship whether in foreign territorial waters or not.’’ 


Provided (1) ‘that the child of a British subject, whether that child was born before or 
after the passing of this Act, shall be deemed to have been born within His Majesty’s allegiance 
if born in a place where by treaty, capitulation, grant, usage, sufferance, or other lawful means, 
His Majesty exercises jurisdiction over British subjects.’’ 

(2) ‘The wife of a British subject shall by deemed to be a British subject.” 

(3) ‘‘A woman, who having been an alien, has by or in consequence of ber marriage become 


a British subject, shall not, by reason only of the death of her husband or the dissolution of her 
marriage, cease to be a British subject.’’ 

The Progress of Naturalization.—The foreign-born residents of Canada 
numbered 890,282 in 1921, as compared with 752,732 in 1911 and 278,449 in 1901; 
among these the naturalized numbered 514,182 in 1921, 344,557 in 1911 and 153,908 
in 1901, or 57-75 p.c., 45-77 p.c. and 55-27 p.c. respectively. Alien residents in 
Canada thus showed a rather remarkable absolute decline from 408,175 in 1911 to 
376,100 in 1921, or from 5-66 p.c. to 4-28 p.c. of the total population. The largest 
single group of aliens, United States-born aliens, declined from 151,372 in 1911 to 
136,030 in 1921, though the total of U.S.-born persons in Canada increased from 
303,680 to 374,024. The percentage of naturalized to total U.S.-born, therefore, 
rose from 50-15 p.c. to 63-63 p.c., and it may be added that, as is shown in Table 
27, the percentage of naturalized to total foreign-born was greater in 1921 than in 
1911 among those born in each foreign country except China, in which case it 
declined from 9-52 to 4-78. 


1Fox more detailed information on this subject, see pp. 421-490 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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27. Naturalized Persons among the Foreign-born Residents of Canada, by Countries 
of Birth, Numbers and Percentages, 1991, 1911 and 1921. 


Foreign-born population resident in Canada. 


1901. 1911, 1921. 
Countries of Birth. . - 
Naturalized. Naturalized. Naturalized. 
Total. |————__—_! Total. | --——-———_ Total. — — 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Austria-Hungary.......... 28,407 9,320 32-81} 121,480} 60,949 50-19) 127,292) 76,055 59-75 
PSIPIUETY eat oe ade aadtes vie 2,280 1,296 56-84 7,975 3,265 40-94| 13,276 5,586 42-08 
SLUTS ee Se le Re aie eee 17,048 668 3:92} 27,083 2,578 9-52] 36,924 1,766 4-78 
PVOUNIAE Fe een on een 2,075 1,301 62°70 4,937 2,359 47-78 7,192 4,052 56-34 
HST (ait GR OETA 7,944 4,975 62-63] 17,619 8,911 50:58) 16,249) 10,617 55-16 
RROrIaV ie aay eh Mca ie 27,300} 20,883 76-49) 39,577) 28,283 58-83) 35,025} 21,630 61-76 
(Eien) eee Se ee, oe 213 95 44-60 2,640 476 18-03 3,769 1,105 29-32 
TEOMA toys fac,c/c man's s; eine 385 198 51-43 3,808 1,128 29-62 5,828 2,820 48-39 
SRM a ete ses ow 6,057 4,018 66-25 7,109 5,864 82-49 6, 776 5,25 86-3 
AT Ae 2 Moroes Ie asthe 2 6,854 1,692 24-69) 34,739 6,900 19-86) 35,531} 10,739 30-22 
eaparee fe ee eh SENSE LEE ad 4,674 1,062 22-72 8,425 1,898 22-53) 11,650 3,902 33-49 
Norway and Sweden...... 10, 256 6,094 59-42) 49,194; 21,891 44-50} 50,827) 35,249 69-35 
Rumania and Bulgaria.... 1,066 378 35-46 9, 657 35.100 38-88| 23,784) 14,010 58-91 
eUSSiaa weet, SRiey eek oe 31,231} 11,394) 36-48] 100,971} 43,887) 48-46] 110,814] 68,039] 61-40 
Turkey and Syria......... 1,579 481 30-46 4,768 1,889 39-62 4,280 2,452 57-29 
United States.............] 127,899] 87,049] 68-06} 303,680) 152,308] 50-15) 374,024] 237,994) 63-63 
Other Countries........... 3,186 3, 009 94-44 9,120 3,216 35-26} 24,041) 12,314 51-22 
Howaly ec.) otek 278,449] 153,908) 55-27) 752,732] 344,557] 45-77] 890,282) 514,182] 57-75- 


Naturalized Population of Voting Age.—Among the 514,182 naturalized 
persons in 1921, there were 111,099 under 21 years of age, naturalized as a result 
of the provisions of the Naturalization Act in regard to minors—children who 
were born in the homeland to parents who since immigration have become 
naturalized Canadians, or who were born to British nationals in a foreign country. 
The wives of British or Canadian nationals, whether over or under 21 years of age, 
were also reported as naturalized, in accordance with the law. 


Deducting the 111,099 from the total of 514,182, there remain 403,083 natural- 
ized persons of voting age. The distribution of these persons, by sex and by 
provinces, is shown in Table 28. These voters constituted in 1921 8-4 p.c. of the 
total possible voters throughout the Dominion. In Saskatchewan these naturalized 
voters numbered 29 p.c. of the total, in Alberta 27 p.c., in Manitoba 19 p.c., in 
British Columbia 10 p.c., in Ontario less than 4 p.c., in Quebec about 3 p.c., and 
in the Maritime Provinces a little over 2 p.c. 


28.—Total Foreign-born and Naturalized Foreign-born Population of 21 Years and 
over, with Percentage of Naturalized to Total, by Sex and Provinces, 1921, 


Males. Females. Both Sexes. 

Provinces. Voters. Voters. Voters. 

Total. |_————————__| Total. |———————_ Total. |_---_____ 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. Dicy 

Prince Edward Island..... 220 137 62-27 251 224 89-24 471 361 76°65 
Nove Seotine:) 4. 8 yec-.<0< 5,567 2,299 41-30 4,028 2,597 64-47 9,595 4,896 51-03 
New Brunswick........... 3,506 1,730 49-34 3,304 2,620 78-12 6,860 4,350 63-41 
PAG BOTIE Wie daind faach pir 40,935] 18,368 44-87] 34,194) 20,551 60:10} 75,129) 38,919 51-80 
WOMEN te oes citan re 86,414; 31,411 36-35) 58,218} 34,069 58-52) 144,632] 65,480 45-27 
WIRGLOMTITE RT. 9o oils 28 50,851] 31,976 62-88} 39,074) 27,715 70°93] 89,925) 59,691 66°38 
Saskatchewan.............| 90,298] 62,691 69-43] 61,984) 48,023 77-48] 152,282) 110,714 72-70 
PADCTTS 22s 2 actele ows nee] SOLBLT|” 48,270 60-10} 51,655} 36,424 70-51} 131,972} 84,694 64-18 
British Columbia......... €1,063} 18,570 30-41] 24,645} 14,970 60-74} 85,708) 383,540 39-13 
BUEOC ir «+ nbn be Oe 726 202 27-82 221 123 55-66 947 325 34-32 
Northwest Territories..... 96 96] 100-00 16 16} 100-00 112 112} 100-00 
Total.............] 419,994)) 215,751! 51-37) 277,640! 187,332 67-47! 697,634) 403,083) 57-78 


1 Including 1 person belonging to the Canadian Navy. 
25297—8} 
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Naturalization by Year of Immigration.—Comparative details as to the 
year of immigration and as to the naturalization of the foreign-born residents of 
Canada in 1921 were given by countries of birth in a table on pp. 117-118 of the 
1925 Year Book, roughly indicating the respective willingness of our immigrants 
born in different foreign countries to assume the duties of Canadian citizenship 
and therefore showing their comparative rate of assimilation. Those born in 
Iceland had the highest percentage, 86-36 p.c. of them being Canadian citizens 
at the date of the census. Hungarian-born came next with 72-32 p.c. and Nor- 
wegian-born third with 71:65 p.c. The numerically largest group, the United 
States-born, showed a percentage of naturalization of 63-63. 


The above method of ascertaining the assimilability of the foreign-born is, 
however, a rather crude one, inasmuch as it takes no account of the relative length 
of residence of those born in the various countries. Thus, for example, comparatively 
few Icelanders have come to Canada since 1910, while immigration from Italy was 
comparatively active between 1919 and 1921—such immigrants having no oppor- 
tunity of changing their allegiance on account of the five years’ residence required. 
If then we consider the large group of immigrants who arrived in Canada between 
1900 and 1910 as supplying the means of a better test, we find that out of the 
356,030 immigrants of this period who were in Canada at the date of the census, 
257,767 or 72-40 p.c. were naturalized. Icelanders led with 86-86 p.c. naturalized, 
followed by Norwegians with 84-82, Hungarians with 83-94, United States-born 
with 80-85, Danes with 79-80 and Swedes with 79-00. 


It may be added that the percentage of naturalization of U.S.-born is higher 
than that of “all foreign-born” and of European foreign-born in each of the group- 
ings by years of immigration. The explanation of this is doubtless to be found in 
the fact that among the 374,024 U.S.-born persons resident in Canada at the date 
of the census, no fewer than 205,189 were of British stock; detailed statistics as to 
the racial origin of the United States-born population of Canada willbe found in 
Table 71 on p. 474 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921. 


10.—Rural and Urban Population.! 


In Table 29 are given statistics showing the growth of rural and urban popula- 
tion respectively since 1891. For the purposes of the census, the population residing 
in cities, towns and incorporated villages has been defined as urban, and that out- 
side of such localities as rural. Thus the distinction here made between “rural” 
and “urban”? population is a distinction of provincial legal status rather than of 
size of aggregations of population within limited areas. Since the laws of the 
various provinces differ in regard to the population necessary before a municipality 
may be incorporated as urban (the laws of Saskatchewan, for example, making 
provision that 50 people actually resident on an area not greater than 640 acres 
may claim incorporation as a village, while the Ontario law now requires that 
villages asking for incorporation shall have a population of 750 on an area not 
exceeding 500 acres), the line of demarcation between rural and urban population 
is not uniformly drawn throughout the Dominion, as far as comparable aggre- 
gations of population are concerned. To a limited extent, however, Table 31 


1 See also pp. 348-349 of Vol. I of the Census of 1921, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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will permit the student of population statistics to make, at least for Canada as 
a whole, his own line of demarcation between rural and urban population.! 

While a summary comparison between urbanization in Canada in 1921 and in 
the United States in 1920 would lead us to the conclusion that our country, though 
far less densely peopled than the United States, had an almost equally large 
percentage of its population in urban communities, viz., 49-52 in Canada as 
compared with 51-4 in the United States, the fact that in the United States, 
inhabitants of places having under 2,500 population are included with rural popu- 
lation, while in Canada the inhabitants of many places with less than 100 population 
are classed as urban, must be taken into account. A fairer basis of comparison is 
secured if the same population limits are taken for both countries, as may be done 
by using Table 31. Thus, at the census of 1920, the United States had 25-9 p.c. 
of its population resident in cities of 100,000 and over, while Canada in 1921 had 
only 18-87 p.c. of its population in such places. The United States had an additional 
16-4 p.c. of its population residing in cities of between 10,000 and 100,000 popula- 
tion and 4-7 p.c. in cities and towns of 5,000 to 10,000, while Canada had in places 
of these categories only 13-32 p.c. and 4-36 p.c. respectively of its population. 
Thus, taking all places of 5,000 and over—the lowest population for which com- 
parative figures are readily available—47 p.c. of the population of the United States 
resided in such places as compared with 36-55 p.c. of the population of Canada, 
showing the much higher degree of urbanization which has been reached in the 
United States—a natural thing in an older settled and more densely peopled country. 

On the basis of the census classification, it is obvious from Table 29 that in 
the last decade, as in the previous one, urban communities absorbed somewhat 
over two-thirds of the total increase in population, with the result that the urban 
population of Canada was in 1921 nearly equal to the rural. Out of every 1,000 
persons in the country, 505 were resident on June 1, 1921, in rural and 495 in urban 
communities, as compared with 546 in rural and 454 in urban communities on 
June 1, 1911, 625 in rural and 375 in urban communities in 1901, and 682 in rural 
and 318 in urban communities in 1891. 

From Table 31, showing the distribution of urban population in Canada by’ 
size of cities and towns, it becomes evident that for the first time in its census 
history Canada possesses cities cf more than half a million population. These 
are Montreal and Toronto, with 618,506 and 521,893 inhabitants respectively, 
the former having in its neighbourhood several “satellite” cities, Verdun, Westmount, 
Lachine, Outremont, which, with other smaller towns in its vicinity, bring the 
population of ‘““Greater Montreal’ to the 700,000 mark. No other city has attained 
the 200,000 mark, but during the past decade Hamilton and Ottawa have been 
added to Winnipeg and Vancouver as cities of over 100,000 population, while 
Quebec, which in 1911 was, together with Hamilton and Ottawa, in the 50,000 
to 100,000 class, has been joined in that class, though at a considerable interval, 
by Calgary, London, Edmonton and Halifax. In the 25,000 to 50,000 class, there 
were in 1921 the seven cities of St. John, Victoria, Windsor, Regina, Brantford, 
Saskatoon and Verdun. Details of the population of these and other smaller 
cities and towns of 5,000 and over are given by censuses from 1871 to 1921 in 
Table 33, while the populations of urban communities having a population of from 
1,000 to 5,000 in 1921 are given for 1901, 1911 and 1921 in Table 34. 

1In the United States, urban population is classified by the Census Bureau as that residing in cities 
and other incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants or more, and in ‘‘towns’’ having 2,500 inhabitants 
or more in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. While such ‘‘towns’’, under the forms 


of local government existing in these states, are partly rural in character, the United States Census Bureau 
considers that the total urban population of these states is not greatly exaggerated thereby. 
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29.—Rural and Urban Population, by Provinces and Territories, 
1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


1891. 1901. 
Provinces. (0 ee | 
Rural. Urban, Rural. Urban. 
Brincesidwardulsland cence heceoc pe eee ae 94,823 14, 255 88,304 14,955 
NovatSeotiasecniar nce scckh -chots ae o ae teat at eee: 373,403 76,993 330, 191 129,383 
New Brunswackeainccteers oi by. teat cae: rere aaa aa 272,362 48,901 253,835 77,285 
LITE) Oey Che Minar Cake is A Nene Ae ME i Na dye be hohe a i alle 988 , 820 499,715 994, 833 654,065 
MODES TIO PAA ap Sard S'S OME ob noe REY SE ae 1, 295, 323 818,998 1,246, 969 935,978 
INE Uitaloy: pene een con Ge en a. nen ae cEeor aGcnS opufs 111,498 41,008 184, 7753 70,4363 
Was katChe wan: ss. seks. Ct eee ke eee oe BER. 1 - 77,0133 14, 2663 
pM OVS) OE eg NE 7 UN Re  VERONE RY ETA rey, beet Bois etme cig 1 - 54,4892 18,5332 
British Columbian accesses ea aie ee CE 60,945 37, 228 88,478 90,179 
Mukon Lerritory. as. , naomi kee eee hide: Eee 1 - 18,077 9,142 
Northwestilernitones nna eeeneet ence tne eee racers 1 - 20,129 = 
Royal’'Canadian Naya jonoenen ane ak one ok = - = = 
Total aces eee cer hare ene 3,295,141 1,537,098 3,357,093 2,014,222 
Numerical increase 
1911. Wat. in decade 1911-21. 
Provinces. 
Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 
Prince Edward Island....... 78,758 14,970 69, 522 19,093 —9, 236 4,123 
Woyals Coty. S2. 47. ke ee 306, 210 186, 128 296,799 227,038 —9,411 40,910 
New Brunswick............. 252,342 99,547 263,432 124,444 11,090 24,897 
Giushec! Awa ee | 1,038, 9345 966,8425 | 1,038,630 1,322,569 —304 SOD aL 
Ontariost eter Mes Tec 1,198,8034 | 1,328,489 1, 227,030 1,706, 632 28,227 378, 143 
(Manitoba ao cneracen at tee 261, 0294 200,365 348, 502 261,616 87,473 61,251 
Saskatchewanteeen natertiea 361, 0373 131, 3953 538, 552 218, 958 177,515 87,563 
Albertans aia aac eres 236, 6332 137, 6622 365, 550 222,904 128,917 85, 242 
British Columbiat..4..-0008 188,796 203 , 684 277,020 247,562 88, 224 43,878 
Yukon /ernitoryetass eas 4, 647 3,865 2,851 1,306 —1,796 —2,559 
Northwest Territories....... 6, 5074 - 7,988 - 1,481 - 
Royal Canadian Navy...... - - 485 - 485 - 
Total (037. oe. 3,933,696 3,272,947 4,436,361 4,352,122 502, 665 1,079,175 
1 The population (98,967) in territory now comprised in the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and 


in the Yukon and Northwest Territories was classified as rural in the census of 1891. 2 Volume I, Census 
1911, places the urban population of Alberta for that year at 141,937. Included in this figure was the 
population (5,250) of twelve places which, according to the Report of the Municipal Commissioner for 
Alberta, were not then incorporated. These places were Aetna, Banff, Bankhead, Bellevue, Bickerdike, 
Canmore, Cardiff, Exshaw, Hillcrest, Passburg, Queenston and Elmpark. The correction resulting from 
this and from other small adjustments consequent upon more definite knowledge as to incorporated areas, 
places the urban population for 1911 at 137,662. Similar corrections have been made in the urban and 
rural figures for the census of 1901. %As corrected in Census Report, Prairie Provinces, 1916. + As 
changed by Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 5 The urban population of 970,791 shown in Volume I, 
Census 1911, is reduced to 966,842 by the transfer of the population of Maniwaki, Martinville, Moisie, 
St. Bruno, St. Martin and St. Vincent de Paul from urban to rural, by adjustments in area of the villages 
of Ste. Anne and Ste. Geneviéve; and Extension ot Boundaries Act, 1912. 


30.—Percentage Distribution of Rural and Urban Population by Provinces and 
Territories, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Nore —In the use of this table, reference should be made to the notes appended to the preceding table 
showing rural and urban population by numbers. 


1891. 1901, 1911. 1921. 
Provinces. — 
Rural. | Urban.| Rural. | Urban.| Rural. | Urban.| Rural. | Urban. 
D.C. p.c. p.c. .c. pc. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Prince Edward Island............ 86-93 13-07 85-52 14-48 84-03 15-97 78-45 21-55 
INO Vai CO bia, oa iam eee neta 82-91 17-09 71-85 28-15 62-20 37-80 56-66 43-34 
New Brunswick, saenne ce oo ears 84-78 15-22 76-66 23-34 71-71 28-29 67-92 32-08 
Quebec eer eee tice et ck hace tet 66-43 | 33-57 | 60-33 | 39-67 | 51-80] 48-20 | 43-99 56-01 
Ontarionys Meee. tiseors pints 61-26 38-74 57-12 42-88 47-43 52-57 41-83 58°17 
Manito bas mr ert coe. eee aide cies 73-11 26-89 72-40 27-60 56-57 43-43 57-12 42-88 
Saskatchewan cmacncc sani tae as 1 -— | 84-37] 15-63 | 73-32 | 26-68 | 71-10 28-90 
Alberta See: 2 eter crannies ee 1 - 74-62 25-38 63-22 36-78 62-12 37-88 
Britishi@ohimbpiay ea aoe tee 62-08 37-92 49-52 50-48 48-10 51-90 52-81 47-19 
Yukon Gennitoryineae setae eee 1 - 66°41 33-59 54-59 45-41 68-58 31-42 
Northwest Territories............. 1 — | 100-00 — | 100-00 -— | 100-00 = 
Royal Canadian Navy............. - - ~ - - - | 100-00 - 
"Totaly recta cae eet: 68-20 | 31-80 | 62-50 | 37-501 54-58 | 45-42 1 50-48 49-52 


1 The population in the territory now comprised in the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories was classified as rural in the census of 1891. 
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31.— Urban pepuivate of Canada, divided by Size of Municipality Groups, 1901, 
1911 and 1921. 


1901. 1911. 1921. 
In Cities and Towns} Num- Per cent} Num- Per cent] Num- Per cent 
of ber Popula- of ber Popula- of ber Popula- ot 

of tion. Total of tion. Total of tion. Total 

Places Pop. | Places Pop. | Places Pop. 
Over 500,000......... - = - - - - 2) 1,140,399 12-97 

Between— 

400,000 and 500,000 - - - 1 490,504 6-81 - - - 
300,000 and 400,000 1 328,172 6-11 iJ 381,833 5-30 - - - 
200,000 and 300,000 1 209,892 3-91 - = - - - - 
100,000 and 200,000 - - - 2 236, 436 3-28 4 518,298 5-90 
50,000 and 100,000 3 181,402 3°38 33 247,741 3°44 5 336, 650 3:83 
25,000 and 50,000 5 188, 869 3°52 6 241,858 3°34 Ui 239,096 2:72 
15,000 and 25,000 3 55,499 1-03 11 193,977 2-69 19 370,990 4-22 
10,000 and 15,000 8 96,913 1-80 18 226,251 3-14 18 224, 033 2-55 
5,000 and 10,000 36 270,032 5-03 45 321,179 4-46 54 382,762 4-36 
3,000 and 5,000 5] 195,621 3-64 67 216, 152 3-00 72 272,720 3°10 
1,000 and 3,000 196 331,136 6-16 235 409, 845 5-68 293 491,012 5-59 
500 and =1,000 167 121,591 2°26 238 173,414 2-41 289 214,779 2.44 
Winder 500K .2 4.2 - 35,095 0:65 - 1835757, 1-86 = 161, 383 1-84 
Total — | 2,014, 222 37-50 —-| 3,272, 947 45 - 42 — | 4,352,122 49-52 


32.—Percentage of Males to Females in Rural and Urban Populations, 1921. 


Provinces. Rural. Urban. 
p.c. p.c. 

Prince Edward Island......... 107 89 
OE OCOD A aie cong eect oh ses, 108 98 
INOW EBFUDSWICK.¢ Sf tcc6 6 sod oes 109 92 
WJGEDEC | ete EEN: shee 2 107 94 
CATIONS Sey chic ck. ene <b eo 113 95 
RlaUMICODR een tod t pital esto Re 3 119 101 
BASKA LOMO WAI 5 Re ee econ as 126 107 


Alberta 


Yukon Territory 
INS Wis ermtoriesscs fc. eon: 


Canada 


Provinces. 


Rural. 


p.c. 


134 
131 
219 
107 


116 


Urban. 


33.—Population of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1921, 
compared with 1871-81-91-1901-11. 


Norr.—The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and 


Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (f). 


as it existed in 1921, 


In all cases the population is for the city or town municipality 


oe 


Population. 
Cities and Towns. Provinces. 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

ail Rove gc) Ae ee oe ee ea Qucbec#eNn: fey. 3..- 115,000 |155,238 |219,616 |328,172 |490,5041) 618,506 
PLDLOUSO Meters tn ee OES pe os as OntaTiOnsy cratsa 4 59,000 | 96,196 |181,215 |209,892 |381,8332) 521,893 
PUP IND IUGR etal 2: Care esc) NE 3 Manitoba.2 ete. : 241 7,985 | 25,639 | 42,340 |136,035 | 179,087 
FMAM COMVED Ls nit Mee sob Sd 3 British Columbia - — | 13,709 | 27,010 |100,401 | 117,217 
RU COD pe ie ac. eee Ete as on ORCAPIO: Season oe 26,880 | 36,661 | 48,959 | 52,634 | 81,969 ; 114,151 
TOD AWE Sie estas hee «es See ee tee 24,141 | 31,307 | 44,154 | 59,928 | 87,062 | 107,843 
POE aie ony. SBE eke 3s MN. CMebocwn: ane ett 59,699 | 62,446 | 68,090 | 68,840 | 78,710 95,193 
“A SEES age Te aerate ook ee a Je ois) gure th ee lean ory Seay, - - 3,876 4,392 | 43,704 63,305 
RISORUON eens as dine eo oues 3 COMTARIOR oe cots aed 18,000 | 26,266 | 31,977 | 387,976 | 46,300 60,959 
PRUCLVOME OM Bone witch og oe ne Alberta, 4) see teec § - - —| 4,176 | 31,0643) 58,821 
SIA GAGES Oren Rss bckegsh.ncb aks a Nova Scotia........] 29,582 | 36,100 | 38,487 | 40,832 | 46,619 58,372 
pesmi Johns. 4.04 gevses share New Brunswick.....| 41,325 | 41,353 | 39,179 | 40,711 | 42,511 | 47,166 
RNR GEOUID uae hs 2 5 EYLS os aco ae A British Columbia...| 38,270 5,925 | 16,841 | 20,919 | 31,660 38, 727 
VLG Ee: Gigs a a es NR ODtAPIG. tp eyo ol ane0e 6,561 | 10,322 | 12,153 17,829 38,591 
A hy ee ee er ae Saskatchewan....... - - — | 2,249 | 30,213 | 34,432 
BSP AMITODC os cask to oc0e 1b ad oes COTATI. cob cemahcds 5 8,107 9,616 | 12,753 | 16, 619 23,132 29,440 
SMASRAIDOU a nei iw sk > oe See’ Saskatchewan.... - - - 113 | 12,004 | 25,739 

Verdun..... te came aC OOOO a. Welebte awe cre - 278 296 1,898 | 11,629 25,001 
Ee IRE eee Osha ro chy ie Err eee esracarsys 3,800 6,890 | 11,264 | 18,993 | 18,222 24,117 
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33.—Population of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1921, 
compared with 1871-81-91-1901-11—continued. 


Cities and Towns. Provinces. 
*Sherbrooketen sc eee tet wt QuChEC. aves eeee 
SOVAN CYS eer e eae eee eee Nova Scotia.......- 
Mivhree Vers. ante aren aricine| QUSDECS a namie ean ec 
PECCHENEH As Aes nizves1s oc Beles QnUariorsrecrrett hee 
REGU OS TON eer: nora comin soeer ss Trt y A otic 
*Saultiste. Marie... 6 0.0.2. 208 SOD, eth moa iacs 
Peter boroughan,...se.<a.0ahe SMAPS so Acts ae 
THOr DAV ADM aces eee meee. SS oe onl ae ace 

Dt. Catharines: cecscacsus selec SAN Oa ce, Ri ciayee 
*MG0se JaWiter cmc cere winia net: Saskatchewan : 
~Guelphumeeseeee.. Re pen era A Onteriowen. a sere: 

Westmount Quebec! wet. sates 
*Moncton.... New Brunswick..... 

Glace Bay Nova Scotia. .:..... 

Stratiorg’ samen. sen: saws eae Ontario wines ooo. 
Pie PROMIAS hemp tive: oor eee a ine aee caaat 
Wuach inmate. «uence cn aes Quebecssan.. sek 
PBranGOne ches. oo ech eee Mea tOD aa ree ae men 
SL OrueArchur tees pone eee @ntario = eran 
OBEDIATEL a eer sata mere SORE att Ata carat, 
sNisvaratalls, cscccr ssc seeiee pg ie Sern atel ne 
*New Westminster............. British Columbia... 
2 @hathamves. sacs epenseeeet als Ontario. 3! pass. oe 

Outremont2s.. ce neue aoe @uebecerco cneece 
TGaltees a. CREE tae re ioe oes Ontario: nan aeaee 
Bt SONU ACOs nee ae nae ee ae Manitoba. nasser 
*Charlottetown and Royalty...|P. E.Island........ 
TBellevillewwa.. ne pee ee oe ONCAIIO Bec enie oe 
SOW ON SOUNRG Seem ame ae eas Yh OOF re ae BIA os 
FOShawareree sneer cin tee ere oe pe. 
*Lethbridee yy aanceeoseee nck Alberta, ce saadeetaset 
fot. deyacinthe 7 ssn) ooh Quebec, sare ce ai 
“A Kone el BE Nia a ke rine Amare OTTATION Osco eee 

ShawiniganPalls...47-....)..aQuebecs....5.sens 

Rd foie cy oes US C3, een cis ty est yas PS PRE Barat 
PBrOckvilleseeren nds mie een Ontario ese 
(PTS ie Neh oie Jae a ees AE Nova Scotia........ 
FIV GOUSTOCKSEN, concoens cath cen Ontariony eae we cos: 
*Medicinetelat... ca pasuee nae one AD eVteyese stat seer 
mivielleys1O dete men ns San ee QuebeC: cx eeer ances 
TWolletter sieve as eee Konak tore ai tan 
*Nanaimo and suburbs......... British Columbia 

New: Glasgow sti sen. cae cee- Nova Scotia........ 
(Chicoutimi ghee. use eh ace | OUCDEC Ene aa ee 

Welland seon na cere Ontario 
eSudburyes eee ee wee ae Sm ae Rees. ee 
*Sydney Mines:...............: Nova Scotia 
(Sorell Sa een eee eee QUeDeC han eae 
SP LCUELICLON ese MN eR eee New Brunswick..... 
Daria outhiens ws one ee Nova Scotia........ 

abetfords Mines. <e- seek @Quebecas nega ced 

Pena broke syn ae eee eee Ontariomneet sees 
boi fd (0) TP A en ee ae ee eae eee 

“ 


RiviereduMonnsees eee ee nee 
*North Vancouver.............. 
AO riliiay So ORE eh cee eae 

Grand’Mére.. 


IBALDIO Se Meet Rel aicicte okt Proved eee: 
MGPanby: Werte ie cek ch Are 
*Portagela/Prairie.).... 2)... 4. 

Cap de la Madeleine 
*North Sydney 
*Prince Rupert 

Trenton 


Nova Scotia........ 
Saskatchewan...... 
Ontariote..5 Soest: 
‘Nova Scotia........ 
Ontario............. 


Bacher Sy ee 
Quebec 


British Columbia. : 


Ontario.. 


Population. 

1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921 
4,432 7,227 | 10,110 } 11,765 | 16,405 23,515 
- 1,480 2,427 9,909 | 17,723 22 545 
7,570 8,670 8,334 9,981 | 13,691 22,367 
2,743 4,054 7,425 9,747 | 15,196 21,763 
12,407 | 14,091 | 19,263 | 17,961 | 18,874 21,753 
879 780 2,414 7,169 | 14,9204) 21,092 
4,611 6,812 9,717 | 12,886 | 18,360 20,994 
- - -| 3,633 | 16,499 20,541 
7,864 9,631 9,170 9,946 | 12,484 19,881 
- - - 1,558 | 13,828 19, 285 
6,878 9,890 | 10,537 | 11,496 | 15,175 18,128 
200 | 884 3,076 8,856 | 14,579 17,593 
600 5,032 8,762 9,026 | 11,345 17,488 
- - 2,459 6,945 | 16,562 17,007 
4,313 8,239 9,500 9,959 | 12,946 16,094 
2,197 8,367 | 10,366 | 11,485 | 14,054 16,026 
1,696 2,406 3,761 6,365 | 11,688°| 15,404 
- -—| 3,778 5,620 | 13,839 15,397 
- - - 3,214 | 11,220 14, 886 
2,929 3,874 6, 692 8,176 9,947 14,877 
1,600 2,347 8,349 5,702 9,248 14,764 
- 1,500 | ..6,678 6,499 | 13,199 14,495 
5,873 7,873 9,052 9,068 | 10,770 13, 256. 
-| & 387 795 1,148 4,820 13,249 
3,827 5,187 7,535 7,868 | 10,299 13,216 
- 1,283 1,553 2,019 7,483 12,821 
8,807"} 11,485 | 11,373 | 12,080 | 11,203 12,347 
1,305 9,516 9,916 9,117 9,876 12,206 
3,369 | 4,426 7,497 8,776 | 12,558 12,190 
3,185 3,992 4,066 4,394 7,486 11,940 
= - - 2,072 9,035 11,097 
3,746 5,321 7,016 9,210 9,797 10, 859 
~ - -—| 2,530 7,737 10, 692 
- - - -| 4,265 10,625 
6,691 7,597 7,301 9,242 8,703*| 10,470 
5, 102 7,609 8,791 8,940 | 9,374 10,043 
-| 2,274 3,781 4,964 8,973 9,998 
3,982 | 5,373 8,612 | 8,833 9,320 9,935 
- - - 1,570 5,608 9,634 
1,800 3,906 5,515 | 11,055 9,449 9,215 
3,047 3,268 3,347 4,220 6,346 9,113 
- 1, 645 4,595 6,130 8,306 9,088 
- | 2,595 3,776 4,447 6,383 8,974 
1,393 1,935 2,277 3,826 5,880 8,937 
1,110 1,870 2,035 1,863 5,318 8, 654 
- = - 2,027 4,150 8,621 
- 2,340 2,442 3,191 7,470 8,327 
5, 636 5,791 6, 669 7,057 8,420 8,174 
6,006 6,218 6,502 ql hl. 7.208 8,114 
= 3,786 6,252 4,806 5,058 7,899 
- - -| 3,256 7,261 7,886 
1,508 2,820 4,401 5,156 5, 626 7,875 
3,022 4,314 4,722 4,030 5,903 7,734 
1,541 2,291 4,175 4,569 6,774 7,708 
- - - = 8,1967 7,652 
1,322 2,910 4,752 4,907 6,828 7,631 
- - - 2,511 4,783 7,631 
4,049 5, 080 6,081 7,003 6.964 7,620 
- 3,461 5,102 5,998 6,107 7,562 
- = = 1,785 6, 254 7,558 
2,033 4,468 6,805 6,704 6,598 7,419 
2,500 3,485 6,089 6, 4380 6, 600 7,073 
- = -{ 1,595 | 3,302 7,059 
= 1,095 2,088 3,174 4,663 7,016 
3,398 4,854 5,550 5,949 6, 420 6,936 
1,150 2,087 3,864 5,155 6,370 6,790 
876 1,040 1,710 3,773 4,750 6,785 
= = 3, 363 3,901 5,892 6,766 
= - - - - 6,738 
= 1,520%) 2,513 4,646 5,418 6,585 
- - - ~ 4,184 6,393 
1,796 3,042 4,363 4,217 3,988 5,902 
1,594 2,066 2,941 3,037 4,359 5,883 
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33.—Population of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1921, 
compared with 1871-81-91-1901-11—concluded., 
Population. 
Cities and Towns. Provinces. 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

SE OUND WOO wiecnsssccacstes eee ONntarIO..  aonas sore a ey Soe 4,445 4,939 5, 755 7,090 5,882 
PRODOCAL Ve tin coped cee: ho rere e Lh ip a Rayne peep abis ne oA a ~ - - - 5,870 
RIMETHOTELE, Serawc a Cae sea se ooo ce Nova Scotia........ - 900 | 4,813 | 4,559 | 5,713 5, 681 
DROMAVERTOIIONG |. cate ocr ec cclNd aka, |e catucicieet - - = - - 5,615 
SE TE ALCO Niss ulc.t sp ate ese oe QUGDEC! . aaaan bccsates - - - -| 2,934 5, 603 
SORMIDDSUEON ps) 450s. so cecec oo New Brunswick..... - - -| 2,652 | 3,817 5,570 
FEPAWKOSDULY:. s¢0sccs-eccseceve Ontariogc cscs see 1,671 1,920 | 2,042 | 4,150 | 4,400 5,544 
Pea OPOMIO. teh sca sk ccc ccs ce one QuebeCheteaaraacere 1,159 2,032 2,868 3,619 3,473 5,491 
SIRECHUON ae aides gs Peiweene sain OMLATOn tere 1,408 1,419 1,843 2,308 3,883 5,423 
DAROMON VEE CE TE ede het wou oils vos « Sobel ts ocaisveyye tat ie - - 1,806 5,202 6,158 5,407 
PRSODONTIE. So eiy bos b oeeee' dee ve 5 ke Seer ee 4,442 4,957 4,829 4,239 5,074 5,327 
Eastview o: LY cy Est stra Be - - - 776 | 3,169 5,324 
Stellarton.. ...|Nova Scotia - - - 2,335 3,910 6,312 
“ANTEC lacey Bi ie A .|British Columbia... - - - | 5,2738| 4,476 5, 230 
Siretetees ce (fasboore s -| 2,100] 3,516 | 3,978 | 5,159 
BOVE ae at aver eee es acesce cae Saskatchewan....... - - - 700 | 2,309 5,151 
IP QOT EDD ave tise oe vol adsense Ontario. Bote at a tebe 4,022} 4,318 | 4,191 | 4,573 | 4,763 5,150 


1Includes Maisonneuve, Cartierville, Bordeaux and Sault-au-Récollet. 2 Includes North Toronto, 
less 67 in 1911 transferred to Township of York. 3 Includes town of Strathcona and villages of North 
and West Edmonton. 4 Includes town of Steelton. 5 Includes parish of Lachine and Summerlea town, 
6 Includes Notre-Dame de la Victoire. 7 Includes North Vancouver District. *% Includes suburbs in 1901 


34. Population of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants 
in 1921, as compared with 1901 and 1911. 


Towns and Villages. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. Towns and Villages. 1901.) 1911.) 1921. 
Prince Edward Island. New Brunswick—concluded. 
ane ERICOSPE 9. 4. ccc a anaes 2 87D eZ DiS Wa,22sht Garana Malls si. cca. acer aes as 644] 1,280] 1,327 
OUI Pestle ck oes asereraa'c en 5s 1,140} 1,089] 1,094) Sunny Brae...............-.005 - - |} 1,171 
AIGUIT UCT OM eects ca aveas wa. ais 100} 871] 1,158 
Nova Scotia. SG A CCOLLC fr Neiiscs snc ets s/o Giers'e = 733] 988) 1,110 
VES COIS 2 ae ae Ree A DOOIRSUBANOL OWS: dais coe sis <xiernos pie 1,064] 987) 1,065 
WICESONTEC CE yh eae clare ays 3,591 
Bridgewater. . 3,147 Quebec. 
EGLO TR 2 RE Sie ded ee eccanees DORE MUA Z Olan: hi. ttle. cote exe n/a: a: cstorarse 3,416] 3,978] 4,966 
WE MOIMIOGE tad ute ac0ids.s siesiaard 4 ss 306 2, WAOWI2 O63i) TONG UOT) cc. aoc-n8< > a «sin ble shel — | 2,354] 4,851 
DUNST OTE te PARP che. <tsia\ 0/8 6:4/0's,414s0) 5 ; 2,844) Longueuil (city)............... 2,835] 3,972) 4,682 
MAORI SS Ieee sce nea exces eth Cal INCOM UNA OIY lolleceke « e:aiaiss 6 clave « 1,919] 2,617] 4,145 
Perea DOTS Mote ae cols socks «Salo - Ber AS PIANO DON tate 5 ec aie is, cssbcreiei 1,362] 3,344! 3,890 . 
FEORUNAMO S. Ae che siowlnnes nu sees Dy TL SSUCKING NSIT ie. siecle snip oom vie a os 2,936] 3,854] 3,835 
Worimmon®. jek At face cacis os 23 By OOO MMASCCAN PIS A. occ: 1c: is10:0 see «een = - | 3,802 
PAN CLOOONS Jone do Se stiesaicasins 362.5 « ZNDOGMACCOLIEVMNON Ny. dsc ec nea cc sees 1,693] 3,028] 3,759 
PAI GONISE:, MAD. Bho e.nin wase'cin> PATAGHPAR MOUSE? hohe c caches 5 1c dnicione es 1,804] 3,097] 3,612 
GN ies I SS ae ae eee ee AT ABW OMI COO ul atereis.s ale o-0'0 sieln pie leve« 2,880) 3,165] 3,554 
POPPERS Ds i eins cleo, e-sslesiaais a's PAT OUMS tA OULO.. waisicwisie ds s.s/s'srene eles) 505} 2,201] 3,535 
ES, ae ak be ae ee eee De O2iiaitarn bam fi yiteks Ge 4 sc. eceiarera eisiarere 3,114] 3,560} 3,343 
MUSALODOLG console oie xe se os 0% LAO AI IBCAUPOLL ccs eats: sisisne 0.5.0.0 ele aie ace - - | 3,240 
RIOTS shes PAO DNS PLIAML ONE ctiecth storemy=tethys 6 sieve <6 1,390} 1,860] 3,282 
PIOUS? 1 Ale esas: cic.<'s sie sreiere RS OONMNTC CATT Gcle tele ws.2.6 > 57ers «10 close 2,171) 2,816] 3,140 
gba oa Aa Ie 1,230) St Jéréme de Matane.......... 1,176] 2,056} 3,050 
Mahone Bay MTT bee MOP OSE we. 2. saa aches weceis xe 1,541) 2,120] 3,043 
PROWIGISUT OS Ue Ae acta eis. 205 os tee DOA VAM OT Sagi. <aiteata cau anaes 2,291) 3,109] 2,970 
Bid POLO WALLER No 's:d 5 oa tis.5 6 0 858] 996 1,086|| Drummondville............... 1,450) 1,725) 2,852 
St. Agathe des Monts.......... 1,073] 2,020} 2,812 
New Brunswick. Bonbon aie wolves sss vin cine 822} 2,141] 2,799 
MOR CBRIN CORR Ae hos, cu aes oak 4,868] 4,666] 4,506) Black Lake................00.- 1,316] 2,645] 2,656 
PBPERU ENC COD Bie 2 fo has cccsise scorn — | 1,821] 4,035) Pointe Claire St. Joachim...... 555 793} 2,617 
PROWEORSEIG. 2 FON ben. acc 3 a5 2,507| 2,945] 3,507] Bromptonville................- - | 1,239 2, 603 
SST 016) ser An ere 2,840| 2,836] 3,452] Lachute..............-.220-+++ 2,022| 2,407] 2,592 
REOOMBIGOK Ai © dace ccc taste By CAST BeaDG uo, SSOP ERCROGATON,.. dates coca cnaccme. - - | 2,557 
po Tynihica-1 95 -yetce oe Oe eee eee 1-044)" OOO oy OL TMEDOT VILL, bE o. cecee seer anc: 1,512} 1,905) 2,454 
SU ee Oe hee A eee 1 SOS O06) BAS RichmON. 105 f.. cee cess we 2,057) 2,175) 2,450 
Raricnile § AObe Ie. goa ala 1,444) 2 O83) Dd SiNicolettes eo. vais eenneny ees 2,225] 2,593 2, 342 
ee a Re a re 2 QAAd Th Sled PONG) | VVC OI kn KE: sabe om earetn eae 2,149) 2, 233 2, 330 
TAS CS eee 1 O7D) 1,442) ek O75 Bale Ot. Pauls ..,...2. 0006000. 1,408 1,857 2,291 
PIGIUGGRE, . leh ale tos nose oz ase 862| 1,650) 1,953) Beauharnois.. ...-. ..{ 1,976} 2,015] 2,250 
ROO Me NIG Me Soci ce oicaicinng - — | 1,924)| Ste. Anne de Bellevue.......... 1,343) 1,416] 2,212 
IATL cer sinrc chasludatsadirehes 1 S02 A ROT 1, B14 Mont baurier.:..csjewse vawew ew» - 7521 2,211 
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34.—Population of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,099 Inhabitants 
in 1921, as compared with 1901 and 1911—continued. 


Towns and Villages. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. 

Qiuebec—concluded. 
Bavotiville. cc canpecue ts cstierae =. 507| 1,011] 2,204 
Merini Greer ere ce joeeal LyS64) 15 38b-2; 193 
ERSDOSTOS er Coes nico tien nick ce aiee 783| 2,224] 2,189 
WRIT MII OM ee. twee ciate susiake 2 1,451) 2,388] 2,153 
RUGDerwsnlete treater ehioo donc 1,248] 1,737] 2,068 
diP oni qrewal tse a oo ae aor 1,555) 1,588] 2,066) 
Wiasterloon nec. Sie kate Pein 1,797] 1,886] 2,063) 
NROrrebOUNnG. o. us semeeek et secs. 1,822} 1,990) 2,055) 
PPISSSISWILLO tee Helen eintielends ee 1,586} 1,559] 2,032) 
Laval des Rapides............. - — |. 1,989 
Pomte Gatineau, .... s2-<6<225 > 1,583] 1,751] 1,919 
WontimoreuGyers-Gaanee sire cause 
Malpaieo ances. ¢ me Sekine ee 
Montreal West 
LOH EVOSCa se eae eis tae eaten 
Shri Gy aan pee ead ossaoaces oe 1 
Sheed Why ey Sates ce PAS aeoe iT 
Montreal East ite 
PGUISeVIllewe hate + vee ret on iisryg 
Pointe-aux-Trembles .......... — | 1,167] 1,764! 
Chawdlerd 440". fete tasty as amie - - | 1,756 
Marie long. Mo. barteri: mae 1,306} 1,587} 1,748 
Grande Baie. . rete. ~ | 1,355] 1,735 
Sacré-Coeur de Jésus. 8 eee 206} 996] 1,709 
St. Raymond... Msteridephe taal Leo alein Goel babes| 
Bediora Be iscrese ce oe 1,364] 1,432] 1,669 
St. Gabriel de Brandon........| 1,199] 1,602} 1,667 
St. Joseph (Richelieu).......... 647) 1,416] 1,658 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré.......... 847) 2,066] 1,648 
Diseacliaeaieren es seen ann. 1,018} 1,606] 1,646 
MUENNOK YMC Deca eaprisisiereys oe hiciee 15420) 1,211) 1,554 
Acton Vale. sateen!) Lotro) Sle 40 2104549 
St. Mare-des-Carrigres......... 296} 1,224] 1,492 
INOS Sa Sees arcs atcha eeeia the - -— | 1,488 
Dorval sere ceeiivchis eee 481! 1,005] 1,466) 
BCH V ING. Bo ele... dos eat ad 851} 1,004] 1, 462 
SUM CARIMIPS tasmanian eter - Srl y 
SHrois-E is tOles yas. canes so = — | 1,454 
CACC Oss a ess ene — | 1,677] 1,448 
St. Joseph (Beauce)............} 1,117] 1,440] 1,445 
Roclaislands.. ck wcnescioeeer 615 861} 1,442 
POULSEN OUL Ocenia tfere tes ci slele ei < - — | 1,419 
1S ootth Ge ak ae See eee 702) 1,501] 1,418 
St. Benoit Hose Babre: eats — | 1,070] 1,416) 
Huntingdon.. ‘eves all Wa haZ NAG Ob| Mies Ot 
(PIELTO VAN OU tee cia cee 1,108} 1,363 1,394 
MontrealNortbhet jasccs. een. - - | 1,360 
Lac-au-Saumon.............08- — | 1,171) 1,354 
Std FeqUeSs Hees sa tatu. wheres - — | 1,332) 
WVASBOMDLOR Ee ae wire Satna is 1,605} 1,747] 1,320) 
Stier Maria. Sass. aus ceclanense - — | 1,311 
SEAN GN ClO se ata. doloyerasie ci = 581] 1,306) 
Corr yall Raa n is seryeisiecne never - — | 1,293 
Wan villa se. eles stesavecioincvionis 1,017} 1,331] 1,290 
harlesbour es. 5.g5s ssc acts - - | 1,267 
AS UAT OG eee ide asin clas eee - — | 1,254 
Arthapsska ses. ot cceeuse = 995) 1,458] 1,234 
PI GUHACOUNA te irtie.0.s.oaneecreteee - - | 1,225) 
BAC SOA WIRIZAD cs ceicinae as « — | 1,024] 1,213 
POR UEATELEG Si Batya n.d s/a10hnse tragiers - - | 1,213) 
NITRA VAL G. ert nce hs olsve Gate ee - - | 1,174 
WaT eNOS Os stlecs.o elec sass 934) 1,128} 1,150 
GI OE ie b stasean skips decoia 628] 898] 1,146 
Deschaillons.. 1,213} 1,161} 1,142 
SEA IRC) 1 ON aa 5 ns Seen MN cn Ae 1,080} 1,021] 1,135) 
Greenfield Park io. .c2.0c.00. - coat tang 
LIE YON Eb (OR ale © Aas Se ae en - — | 1,104 
Sts BUIStACNG ee. cies scale 1,079} 996} 1,098) 
AS OW ANB VINO ie cieiiactesscice es 699} 881] 1,094 
PBR rOvAGONCS sey aes vhs yore 819 894| 1,078 
ChanrblyaBasmimunuwecices oe 849 900} 1,068 
St.George Mastic ce scrscrcss 544) 1,410] 1,053: 
Raw dont J @eteoseteat ose es - - | 1,042 
Montreal: South. fun. seasncas - 790} 1,030 
Abord-4-Plouffe.t 2.2 ven conc - - | 1,011 


Towns and Villages. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. 
Ontario. 
UN aero a ycniene ae tesiaees 3,173} 4,299] 4,978 
ReninOW: ia; senha an sn See 3,153] 3,846] 4,906 
Thorold) Grarasc. tae one 1,979] 2,273) 4,825 
BIA PCON A coke act acl eee 2,748| 3,412] 4,527 
Port Hope ete eee 4,188] 5,092] 4/456 
Cobalt: ee ere) ee - | 5,638] 4,449 
Sandwich essaeeee| 1,450} 2,302) 4,445 
(PONIS teeta me one ene 3,229] 4,098] 4,368 
SturccontWallsucss pene one 1,418} 2,199} 4,125 
Godsrichet eco ene cato ree 4,158) 4,522] 4,107 
ATAYTIOL Ss Soccer it ace Mee ees 4,152} 4,405] 4,077 
Penetanguishene............... 2,422) 3,568] 4,037 
Wallaceburg 2c. oeses een 2,763} 3,438) 4,006 
ESTOS CPR AR aC OO are 2,627] 3,227] 3,953 
St Maryan acccnesea wear ns 3,384] 3,388] 3,847 
Adiiceteibin baa cs Shere ap cc arenon - - | 3,843 
Carleton Place Paice ent eAOD9 |) oeOot ie, Seu 
Portlet ec sete ia eee 3,588] 3,588] 3,790 
MAIMICG Soc eerie ee eae rece 437| 1,373] 3,751 
El aile your yieacayeeeuetonrtterset — | 3,874] 3,743 
Leamington$s, ¢araec ds. screseen 2,451] 2,652] 3,675 
Newuarke ti tc.a-ce lead. aosneee 2,125} 2,996] 3,626 
GananOge: cneeck amelie econ 3,526] 3,804) 3,604 
anny SOUNG: wismaree shiek ates 2,884) 3,429] 3,546 
I ;ROcitand. "fee ne soenam renter se ae 1,998] 3,397] 3,496 
Port: @olbormesn-crene nonce 1,253] 1,624) 3,415 
Picton tee. Scape ws ecupet wae 3,698] 3,564] 3,356 
Oakville suc scpephicina stanete otis. cee re 1,643 2'372 3,298 
BOwmalvillo preteen aa: 2,731| 2,814] 3,233 
Dunnville ws erect 2,105 2, 861} 3,224 
Westone sci nanccope seb ectenvee ss 1,083] 1,875} 3,166 
Botrolin Secs nae ein ccslee meee 4,135] 3,518] 3,148 
Hortubrances =. ss a-eae = eee 697| 1,611] 3,109 
il Napanee! 1 Figscs ses a8 Sroermsises 3,143] 2,807] 3,038 
Tilson burg eece sade eee 2,241] 2,758] 2,974 
Camppellford awe Savas 2,485} 3,051} 2,890 
Whit byes caer cle trcrctatloaas > 2,110 2) 248 2,800 
FIQnOveri. Heteccn ee ccssta ie eiee 1,392] 2,342) 2,781 
ELespeler.seoces Sheree eae 2,457] 2,368] 2,777 
Amherst bung hase iss acertad = 2,222] 2,560] 2,769 
Buelinotom (eee creo ace merece 1,119} 1,831] 2,709 
HEStrALhroye. eereereio ne ache en: 2,933] 2,823] 2,691 
INSwitLOron toma face ete careers « 209 686] 2,669 
@ochranes sae oes asset - | 1,715] 2,655 
Meafordtt.. Peek seta cds owe 1,916] 2,811] 2,650 
Prescott so. saniiteindtn meee ie 3,019) 2,801] 2,636 
CopperWlittarearde-2 sea tera: 2,500) 3,082] 2,597 
Merrittony sor dec tae annals dnl. 1,670 2) 544 
PRSTOWEL Oe. cote ictend carn hak ore 2,693} 2,289] 2,477 
Bracebridgemen-.c. es.seeaas a: 2,479 2.778) 2 451 
Almonte sy, Jeesaie sts <s sass eer |) Oy OLS lnaoe lee raee 
IBTIGZepure maser desc se 1,355] 1,770) 2,401 
Portsmouthannets sees ona ease 1,827] 1,786] 2,351 
NValkerton. erase isa ears ae 2,971] 2,601 2) 344 
ERUBOEOIE ie ete ch ei cte Aes oe : 2,307 
New Liskeard 5 2,268 
Lun ts ville ates ecco 2,246. 
Alexandria 2,195 
Aylmer 2,194 
Orangeville 2,187 
Wang Batis. Seenocisieie spa crcteere 2,392] 2,238] 2,092 
Kantard ie des eccocis moines noice 2,077) 1,956] 2,077 
Georgetown. cesta deere 1,313] 1,583] 2,061 
COUT rele ae aR oan nae eee s REE Eee 2,547) 2,251} 2,018 
PRET IT Ae Geer oe dale oa oe 1,060} 1,782 2’ 016 
Grins py sper say cele ane sae 1,001] 1,669} 2,004 
MET te PR aes Beir cvs ensue: eee 1,372] 1,654] 1,873 
Ridgetown peewee ace see 2,405) 1,954) 1,855 
IDeseronto:. cette: atais a eesteneas 3,527| 2,013] 1,847 
Blind WEGTVOL wee on de 2 eta ett 2, 656 2)558 1,843 
SealorthisS peek ec seereaces 2,245} 1,983] 1,829 
IMibohelll-eb : were. cn es savior tes 1,945 ie 766} 1,800 
MOnCUBS Ae Meee ce ae ies 1,396} 1,534] 1,796 
HEIN OSV TILCE Mtoe. ie rtotonanertie. 1,537] 1,427] 1,783 
Wiarton h 2 chem cece. sc cintares 2,443] 2,266] 1,726 
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24.—Population of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants 
in 1921, as compared with 1901 and 1911—concluded. 


1901. 


Towns and Villages. 


Ontario—concluded, 


Fort Erie 
Moment yOu sss wks aes ces 1, 636 
PURI EESTODG. oc 0 .f ooeae ese ees - 


IBY Se oo lees, < Varese a6 > 


ORCS D Sa mcnsack ects. 
Brighton 
PAULBtON: San: 2s atouetas Marcie stars 
IIIAVARA Sake das «300 mae oes se + 
New Hamburgicc.dicccckee es 
ID RERAST Res Oe onc)! tae fa cae e's 
REA OOGL fo eee its tran RR oi ae 
OSMAN o on. det ehcnensees 
UR Cnignalbe me agenic section cz ee 
4 2¢ 0) RL aS en ee 1,313 
MO ADLCOM Pe noe cock oma claws 

Havelock 


AP INAL pee sb sea 
Caledonia 
OMB b VIO: chaise tihicwe cs 5s 
Lakefield : ae tee Sees OR nee 1,244 


INOF WICH Sen eae eho coh iG 
PU Ar Ore yalOne crs. ceca: 5). -fek020 
BUICCT CICLO esis oie «feiese<als (0 = 

tring aut FOR aaa ee ee 
1 eovrirgl ache Appa oe ete ee 
BAI CASE Celt COREE ee Eee 


BODCAV ECON. pecick nate sce Sees « 914 
Port MoCo. 75 stieceta oda: - 

Ss): Leh igi: Se 1,188 
INAMEOLC Seen See ee Lied, S 1,279 
Jobth a Pe TORR acta nF ae i bea Bae 1,157 
Vea Sot eeveree (es kl Ree ah 629 
Bruit ville ts ot snes ee oe 1,223 
AC EIBION GS ss 0n xa saceaiee manele 493 
MOHOION  ALises cette eas hace 1,132 
Der en ieee .6 i ese aes oe 140 
2 ONE gil (co ee ae 1,107 
Mariam oe. 6s os tak Ma eas 967 
PPAVIS GOGH. 2 os oe okics care PORE es 403 

Manitoba. 

TAME CDNG Ise east. seb els <a - 

PAQUIN ot tess eae tee ees 1,135 
Bekins, 11) ths verte ae 2,188 
PL ORRMUGITS, sors trd cakeey> 4 ances 1,418 
Pee Oo. cee eek teers Soir ct: ~ 

Romig smut et S.ubaawo) a! 839 


1911. 


1921. 


_ 
fo) 
or 

a) 


Towns and Villages. 


Manitoba—concluded. 
(Cpa ARE Son ende. sSARecae 


ERED Od syecgch outer oh heed ae eee 


Saskatchewan. 
North Battleford (city)........ 
Swift Current (city)........... 
Wey pin (Cliy )) cceyvemeis ie a: ere c 
IWR) kit FPS ioceae ree ae 


NIRS i) aU gnenhs JSneacklead soo cbse 
(ISN aS oneiod oe Co pnigaer cia ane 


Ganorayes Weer ainsi ast cae as 


QTAVELOOUNES lone statis een ow 6 se 
IWEtROUs.. Nia etiane cae -GEbs: 


Wem ersleyies cae. icine «tpirs > « 
IMD IG KC TOO KN etarnc.s.e sofort saree! 


Alberta. 
HOU HOLOr ee. we ss 5 tots apslcte' axe 
Ried eDeeritcity sis otis devas ae 
Wetaskiwin (city).............- 
(Giitnurot Gy | Sk Ms Rees wee A ae 


Wegroville tan vse. eisai cagiins- 
Stettler 


Bidsow ery ar Sc. Phage aie 


Ma erat bie. snc cowen ele ns Helos 


Ge Viale yet core sa /atsatnte teresor2-s 
VOW OLR eres oe s.6 0 ocoleinys: statis 


British Columbia. 


ViernOne ae ecen Gc eles stress), 


Rclowlis.. ves perio eecebtena 
Port: Coquitlam 4: ance cu oh 


Hl BEVOSS lag hens vera: ome + ohcisl droge die 


PTInGS GOL kop rie tas sna 
Ladysmith 
Chilliwack... 


A WMherratt: <8 608 -ciae. tans bielee Sate 


PIWNCAW oe ea Cees akets vase a v= 
POST AUDERUA: (accede cuneaes soit 
Port hGOcly pemiso aie sas cates ers 


1901. 


ms 
I 


> 
mol i ol | 
1 <O 


Ww 


Live ae 


1911. 
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11.—Literacy.! 


The results of the census of 1921 with regard to literacy furnish most encour- 
aging evidence of the progressive elimination of illiteracy in Canada. Indeed, the 
rate of progress is not adequately shown by the comparison made in Table 35 
between literacy in 1921 and in the two preceding censuses, since this comparison 
can be made only for the ages of 5 years and over, and experience has shown that 
the illiteracy of children in the quinquennial age group between 5 and 9 years 
of age is practically meaningless. 


35.—Literacy among the Population 5 Years of Age and over, by Provinces, 
1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Population. Per cent 5 years and over. 
> Can Can Cannot |_—AA 
Provinces. 5 years | read and read read nor Can Can Cannot 
Total. cf age write. only. write. | read and read read nor 
and over. write. only. write. 
No. No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Prince Edward ; 
Island— 1901 103, 259 91,860 11,9002 4,591 9,897 84-23 5-00 10:77 
1911 93,728 83,792 76, 259 1,153 6,380 91-01 1-38 7-61 
1921 88,615 78,969 72,147 1,335 5, 487 91-36 1-69 ce 
Nova Scotia— 1901) 459,574] 407,152} 331,007 18, 148 58,002 81-30 4-46 14-24 
1911} 492,338} 433,801) 384,605 4,358 44,838 88-66 1-00 10-34 
1921} 523,837) 463,442) 413,952 6,026 43,464 89-32 1-30 9-38 
New Brunswick- 
1901} 331,120] 290,732} 233,060 10,618 47,054 80-16 3-65 16-19 
1911 351,889 30€, 896 261, 160 2,622 43,114 85-10 +85 14-05 
1921 387,876 338, 996 293, 454 3,286 42,256 86-57 97 12-46 
Quebec— 1901) 1,648,898] 1,411,324] 1,099,693 61,614) 250,017 77-92 4-37 17-71 
1911) 2,005,776] 1,714,545] 1,483,301 12,977 218,267 86-51 +76 12-73 
1921] 2,361,199] 2,044,181] 1,814,953 17,955} 211,278 88-79 88 10-33 
Ontario— 1901] 2,182,947) 1,958,635] 1,758,427 28,830} 171,378 89-78 1-47 8-75 
1911] 2,527,292] 2,264,419) 2,108,485 7,302 148, 632 93-11 +32 6-57 
1921] 2,933,662] 2,632,085] 2,447,588 15,207 169, 290 92-99 +58 6:43 
Manitoba— 1901} 255,211} 219,290] 184,295 3,083 31,912 84-04 1-41 14-55 
1911 461,394 398, 078 340,870 1,231 55,977 85-63 “31 14-06 
1921 610, 118 532,306 464, 369 4,011 63,926 87-24 “75 12-01 
Saskatchewan— 
1901 91,279 78,185 49,941 797 27, 447 63-88 1-02 35-10 
1911 492,432 421, 432 362,768 926 57,738 86-08 +22 13-70 
1921 757,510 644, 335 566, 038 4,609 73, 688 87°85 ‘71 11-44 
Alberta— 1901 73,022 62,554 42,731 707 19,116 68-31 1-13 30-56 
1911 374, 295 325,916 283,513 1,198 41,205 86-99 +37 12-64 
1921] 588,454) 509,896) 453,572 3,259 53,065 88-95 “64 10-41 
British 
Columbia— 1901 178, 657 163,336 121,782 973 40,581 74:56 60 24-84 
1911 392,480 356, 603 314, 183 1,013 41,407 88-11 +28 11-61 
1921 524, 582 474, 787 427,374 2,552 44; 861 90-01 “54 9-45 
Yukon— 1901 27,219 26,864 17,374 54 9,436 64-67 -20 85-13 
1911 8,512 8,006 6, 843 76 1,087 85-47 +95 13-58 
1921 4,157 3,880 2, 102 8 1,140 70-41 +21 29-38 
Northwest 
Territories— 1901 20,129 18,699 38, 233 174 15, 292 17-29 93 81-78 
1911 6,507 5, 672 857 a 4,808 15-11 “12 84-77 
1921 7,988 7,471 749 6 €,716 10-03 -08 89-89 
Canada— 1901) 5,371,315) 4,728,631) 3,918,915 129,584 689, 132 82-88 2-74 14-38 
1911| 7,206,643) 6,319,160] 5,622,844 32,863) 663,453 88-98 “52 10-50 
1921] 8,788,483] 7,730,833) 6,957,412 58,254 715,167 90-00 “75 9-25 


Literacy of Population over 10 years of age by Age-groups and Birth- 
places.—The proportion of the population 10 years of age and over totally 
illiterate—that is, unable to read and write in any language—was 5-10 p.c. in 
1921, as shown in Table 36. This population included Indians, exclusive of whom 


1F or more detailed information see tables on pp. 645-689 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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the percentage was 4-49. If we include Indians the percentage of illiteracy among 
persons 10 to 14 years was 2-0; among persons 15 to 20 years it was 2-7; among 
those 21 to 34 years it was 3-9; among those 35 to 64 years it was 6-5; and for those 
65 years and over it was 13-1. Further, 55,112 or about one-sixth of all illiterates 
of specified ages were 65 years and over, while two-thirds were 35 years and over, 
although the population over 35 years formed only about 40 p.c. of the population 
of stated ages. The important point, however, is that illiteracy is reduced by 
about one-third in the case of each successive younger group below 65. 


The above rate of progress shown in the case of the younger groups ought to 
mean that the practical extinction of illiteracy in Canada is in sight. How far the 
situation is in hand may be seen from the fact that the percentage of illiterates 
first quoted (5-10) does not by any means represent the general level of the Canadian 
population. The high percentage of illiteracy—and by “high” is meant anything 
above the average 5-10—is confined to certain areas containing only 30 p.c. of the 
Canadian population. Fifty p.c. of the illiterate persons in Canada reside in areas 
containing only 18 p.c. of the population, while 11 p.c. of the illiterates are residents 
of areas containing only 1 p.c. of the population. 


36.—Literacy among the Population 10 Years of Age and over, classified as Canadian- 
born, British-born or Foreign-born, by Age-Groups, 1921. 


Can read Can Cannot 
Nativity and age-groups. Total. and read read 
write. only. nor write. 
No. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 

CATTACIAIT RIOT etait eta oe 4,799,370) 4,540,488) 94-60} 28,674)  -60) 230,208) 4-80 
PO-14 VOATS ere. a vets ak een a tae Paes 800, 725 783,010} 97-79 795 -10) 16,920) 2-11 

Si 20a CATA. case cinceen oath arah es auras 759,114 735,448] 96-88 2,127 *28) 21,539] 2-84 
PHOPDOOVED techn cokes ised doe aeeeee 3,239,531] 3,022,030) 93-29) 25,752 +79) 191,749] 5-92 
iene VOAr as rah ts, Nn. ald eade Seta 1,284,216] 1,238,5€0) 96-45 5,166 -40} 40,490) 3-15 
aber AR OSES eater eseictrn aca Cie rete negara Meio ei 1,623,468] 1,509,131} 92-96) 13,072 +80} 101,265} 6-24 
ORANG VOL tee chiens. Seer Alar ihee oe 311, 932 259,423] 83-16 7,477; 2-40} 45,032] 14-44 
ATE TOUS LALO Mere ints cesarean Sak 19,915 14,916) 74-90 37 18 4,962) 24-92 
Srivishl<POKn’. ).00-5 Coes ce erage eet 1, 032, 453} 1,021,423) 98-93] 3,222 -31| 7,808) -76 
AORTA MCAT We teat aa 8 tie ae eesapacgt teeta 53, 634 53,475} 99-70 20 04 139 +26 

Bee ARV OLS Ace c cee 6 catoio eaegessiertageahie deere ake 95,438 94,988} 99-53 162 17 288 -30 
JANET TOW ORCS mwrA pi PROLELA beatae ACEI be ate 883,381] 872,960) 98-82} 3,040) -34] 7,381 +84 
Wi Oa VORIAS Riae Switg 3%) bose cee So aae 314, 792 312,900} 99-40 674 21 1,218 39 
SOUL SCOALA), Mbite 2 Cita, See eee Wee Saree he 494,372 489,355) 98-98 1,375 28 3, 642 *74 
CRTs Wey ds) heen See Se, See ng es Oe Bee 73,750 70,273} 95-29 989} 1-34 2,488] 3-37 
BO NOU BULUEG Sater dire aoe auc aloanls Rieke 467 432) 92-50 2 43 33) 7-07 
COTOADTE DORI Sete esas see cee ee 850,249] 735,793) 86-66] 10,453] 1-23) 103,003) 12-11 
HOR IE Oars Freed iets ie ale Bastoniep iaeveece 58,790 57,438] 97-70 12 -12 1,280} 2-18 
DE CORTE Ie fe tera anal ene Rh dts we Meeps 93,825 88,633} 94-47 491 +52 4,701} 5-01 

21 and over.... 697, 634 590,722] 84-67 9,890] 1-42) 97,022} 13-91 
21-34 years. . 305, 049 268,109} 87-89 3,779| 1-24) 33,161) 10-87 
35-64 years.. 358, 265 296,809] 82-85 5,367] 1:50} 56,089) 15-65 

6D: SHON OM OFi cena en ing S cnman ites oruseoses 33,425 25,094) 75-08 739| 2-21 7,592) 22-71 
AZO DOL SLALOM aie sob arelageeaie a gcetee se 895 710) 79-33 5 -56 180} 20-11 
6) ae canarani WERT ACiIC Bee ET aCic Rerieere ste 6,682,072] 6,298,704| 94-26) 42,349)  -64) 341,019) 5-10 
Tia be VOD, clin Peak i viate' sealers weave basin’ 913,149 893,923] 97-88 887 -10} 18,339} 2-01 

DE COAVCALA ta, ct tlerets are, sistem art ah alee 948 , 379 919,069} 96-90 2,780 +29) 26,528) 2-70 
PANO ON OUR PHBE BIEL IT OS TEE ES 4,820,546] 4,485,712) 93-05) 38,682 -80} 296,152] 6-14 
BIR GAN OANS. cinco > «atten sabiatendiias emttavias 1,904,057) 1,819,569} 95-56 9,619 -50| 74,869} 3-93 

DOR OE VOGLD, «hoes Reins 9 ieide Jaap otietel sack 2,476,105] 2,295,295} 92-60} 19,814 -80} 160,996) 6-52 
GDN. OV OF Cth wcEh SERS 2 o. cieeio tes Heat aah oes 419,107 354,790) 84-65 9,205} 2-19} 55,112] 138-14 
ACS MOS BTALOCY buat. Gam. tain greed +e 21,277 16,058! 75-47 44 +02 5,175) 24-22 


1This term includes those born in the British Empire outside of Canada. 


Literacy by Sexes and Provinces.—In a table on p. 129 of the 1925 Year 
Book, dealing with literacy by sexes in the various provinces, it is shown that 
illiteracy is greater among males, 5-73 p.c. of the male population 10 years and 
over being illiterate, as compared with 4-43 p.c. among the female population. 
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In the Prairie Provinces, however, illiteracy among females is higher than among 
males—a fact due probably to the large percentage of persons from the European 
continent among the population. 

Literacy by Nativity of Population.—The literacy by nativity of the popu- 
lation 10 years of age and over in 1921 is shown by provinces for Canadian-born, 
British-born and foreign-born in a table on p. 131 of the 1924 Year Book, these 
figures showing that the foreign-born are much the most illiterate group of the 
population, with illiteracy of 12-11 p.c., as compared with 4-80 p.c. for Canadian- 
born and 0-76 p.c. for British-born. In considering this table it should be remem- 
bered that the term ‘‘Canadian-born” includes the Indian population. 

Perhaps the most interesting and significant feature of the achievement of the 
schools of Canada is illustrated by the difference between the proportion of illiter- 
ates among foreign-born immigrants and among the children of these immigrants. 
Here it is necessary to differentiate between such foreign-born immigrants as 
Americans and certain Europeans, who enjoyed excellent educational advantages 
in their own country, and the immigrants who belong to illiterate countries. Of the 
latter, a group of 367,838 foreign-born persons over the age of 10, belonging to 
seventeen of the less literate races, showed an illiteracy of 24:8 p.c. The children 
of these immigrants who were born in the Empire, 1.e., practically all in Canada, 
to the number of 133,010, showed an illiteracy of only 5-1 p.c., or exactly the same 
percentage as shown by the general Canadian population. 

The element of the Canadian-born population showing the lowest percentage 
of illiteracy is that with one parent Canadian, the other British. This element 
existed in 1921 to the number of 375,068 persons over the age of 10 years, and 
shows an illiteracy of 1-08 p.c., as compared with 1-25 p.c. in the case of the next 
lowest, the persons both of whose parents were British-born. 


Literacy of Adult Population.—There were in the nine provinces in 1921, 
exclusive of Indians, 4,760,815 persons 21 years of age and over, of whom 261,579 
or 5:49 p.c. were unable to ‘‘read and write.” The highest percentage of illiteracy 
(8-57 p.c.) for this class of the population was in New Brunswick, followed by 
Quebec with 7-97 p.c. and Manitoba with 7-70 p.c. illiterate. Table 37 summarizes 
by provinces the number and percentage of illiterates in the population 21 years of 
age and over in 1921. In comparing these figures with those for the voting popu- 
lation, allowance should be made for the inclusion here of a considerable number 
of illiterate alien nationals. 


37.—Numbers and Percentages of Dliterates in the Adult Population of the Nine 
Provinces, 1921 (Indians excluded). 


Total. Illiterate. 
Provinces. 
Both 
Sexes. Male. Female. Total. Male. Female. 
No. No. No. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c 

24,908 24,585 1,836) 3-71 1,067} 4-28 769| 3-31 
145, 231 138,890} 17,618} 6-20 9-758] 6-72 7,860} 5-66 
103, 244 98,214 17,259) 8-57) 10,647] 10-31 6,612} 6-73 
587, 226 583,265] 93,322} 7-97) 59,386) 10-11] 38,9386) 5-82 
876, 341 857,969] 56,325} 3-25; 385,120} 4-01] 21,205) 2-47 
171, 348 148,917} 24,281) 7-70} 11,887) 6-94! 12,394] 8-61 
219,215 157,092] 22,919) 6-09} 10,991] 5-01] 11,928] 7-59 
182,176 128,363} 13,723] 4-42 7,110} 3-90 6,613] 5-15 
British Columbia......... 318,831 189,471 129,360} 14,296] 4-48] 10,636] 5-61] 3,660] 2-83 
otal oAtceewe ne 4,760,815] 2,499,160) 2,261,655} 261,579] 5-49) 156,602} 6-27) 104,977) 4-64 
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Literacy among Urban Populations.—In a table on page 133 of the 1924 
Year Book, statistics were given of the literacy of the population 10 years of age 
and over in cities and towns of 10,000 and over, as in 1921. Here it was noted 
that the largest cities of Canada, which receive a large number of immigrants, 
make by no means the best showing in regard to literacy. The lowest percentage 
of illiteracy in Canada is found in Westmount and Outremont—0-34 p.c. and 
0-57 p.c. respectively. These, however, can hardly be considered as independent 
communities, but rather as suburbs of Montreal. Apart from these, Stratford, 
with 0-77 p.c., Galt, with 0-80 p.c., and St. Thomas, with 0-84 p.c. of illiteracy, 
stand highest among the self-contained urban communities of the country. 


12.—School Attendance.! 


The census statistics of school attendance for the population between the ages 
of 5 and 19 years of age are presented for 1901, 1911 and 1921 in Tables 38 and 
39 for Canada as a whole. In comparing the statistics of school attendance for 
the census of 1921 with those of 1911 and 1901, it must be taken into account 
that in 1921 the record of school attendance covered the nine months ended May 
31, 1921, while in 1911 the period of school attendance had reference to the calendar 
year 1910; in the 1901 census it had reference to the census year ended March 
31, 1901; moreover, the records for 1901 were ° compiled and published only for the 
age-groups 5 to 9 and 10 to 19 years. 

In the 1921 census, the population 5 to 19 years of age numbered 2,763,728, 
or 31-5 p.c. of the total population of stated ages (8,767,206), as compared with 
2,163,937 or 30-2 p.c. in a population of 7,169,960 of stated ages in 1911 and 
1,748,741 or 32-8 p.c. in a population of 5,822,238 of stated ages in 1901. 

In 1901, 52-13 p.c. of the population 5 to 19 years of age (1,748,741) attended 
school for some period; in 1911 there was a slight improvement, the percentage 
rising to 52-88 p.c. of the population of this age (2,163,937), while in 1921 the 
proportion of the population (2,763,728) in this age-group attending school rose 
to 61-32 p.c., being a gain of 8-44 p.c. as compared with the previous census. 
It is also worthy of note that the percentage of school attendance of males 5 to 
19, which showed a falling off from 1901 to 1911, increased from 52-15 p.c. in 
1911 to 60-79 p.c. of the total in 1921. The proportion of the female population 
5 to 19 reported attending school for any period rose from 51-99 p.c. of the total 
female population in this age-group in 1901 to 53-63 p.c. in 1911 and to 61-86 
p.c. in 1921 (Tables 38 and 39). 


38.—School Attendance of the Total Population? 5 to 19 Years of Age, inclusive, for 
all Canada in 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Both sexes. , Males. Females. 
Schedule. | | FH 
1901. 1911. 1921. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

559 years—Total...| 615,899} 783, 252/1,048, 761] 311,134) 395,045) 528,700) 304,765) 388,207) 520,061 
Atschool........| 367,903] 459,682] 686,616) 187,045) 232,581] 345,496) 180,858) 227,101) 341,120 
Not at school.. 247,996] 323,570] 362,145) 124,089] 162,464) 183,204) 123,907) 161,106} 178,941 
10-19 years—Total 1, 132, 842)1,380,685)1,714, 967) 575,949) 706,155] 864,579] 556,893| 674,530 850,388 
Atsvhool........ 543,758} 684,599]1,008,178} 276,601] 341,745} 501,520] 267,157} 342,854) 506,658 
Not at school.. 589,084] 696,086] 706,789} 299,348] 364,410] 363,059] 289,736] 331,676} 343,730 
5-19 years—Total.. 1,748, 741) 2, 163, 937|2, 763, 728] 887, 083/1, 101, 200/1, 393,279] 861, 658)1, 062, 737/1,370, 449 
At sehool........] 911, 661/1, 144, 281/1, 694° 794) 463, 646 574, 326] 847,016} 448,015} 569,955) 847,778 
1-3 months.... 51,986 42) 514 72,544) 27,946 21,904 36,596 24,040} 20,610 35, 948 

46 “ cee. 114/861 131,343} 133,419] 60,333 68,468 68,078} 54,528 62,875 65,341 

oe ....| 744,814] 970,424]1,488,831] 375,367] 483,954) 742,342) 369,447| 486,470) 746,489 
Not at school. . $37, 080]1, 019, 656/1,068,934] 423,487] 526,874] 546,263] 413,643] 492,782] 522, 671 


1or more detailed information, see pp. 691-743 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Including population 5-19 years of age of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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39.—Percentage of School Attendance of Total Population! 5 to 19 Years of Age, 
inclusive, for all Canada in 1991, 1911 and 1921. 


Both Sexes, Males. Females. 
Schedule. In- In- In- 
1901. | 1911. | 1921. | ToPP®| 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | Tore | 1901. | sit. | 1921. |For? 
1921 1921. 1921. 
p.c DiCeu | DrCe p.c D.C wD-Ca.) D.C a sp. Cz D.Cq De p.c p.c 
5-9 years—Total— 
ATES CDOOI em odcar- ter 59-73] 58-69] 65-47} +-6-78] 60-12) 58-97) 65-35] +6-48) 59-34! 58-50} 65-59/+-7-09 
Not at school....... 40-27] 41-31] 34-53} —6-78] 39-88] 41-13] 34-65] —6-48) 40 66) 41-50} 34-41/—7-09 
10-19 years—Total— 
At SChOOl sy oases ex 48-00) 49-58) 58-79] +9-2i] 48-03] 48-40} 58-01] +9-61] 47-97] 50-83) 59-58|+-8-75 
Not at school....... 52-00] 50-42} 41-21] —9-21| 51-97] 51-60} 41-99) —9-61] 52-03] 49-17] 40-42|—8-75 
5-19 years—Total— 

AL SCDOON tains :e ale 52-13] 52-88] 61-32} +8-44) 52-27) 52-15] 60-79] +8-64| 51-99] 53-63] 61-86/+-8-23 
1-3 months....... 2°97) 1-97) 2-62) +-0-65} 3-15) 1-99) 2-62] +0-63) 2-79) 1-94) 2-62/+0-68 
A=Gape! De ckestess 6:57| 6-07] 4-83] —1:24) 6-80] 6-22] 4-89} —1-33] 6-33} 5-92) 4-77/—1-15 
i et A 42-59] 44-84] 53-87) +9-03) 42-32] 43-94) 53-28) +9-34] 42-87) 45-77] 54-47/+8-70 

Not at school....... 47-87) 47-12] 38-68} —8-44| 47-73] 47-85) 39-21) —8-64] 48-01] 46-37] 38-14)/—8-23 


1Jneluding population 5-19 years of age of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


School Attendance at the Generally Compulsory Ages.—In Table 40 
the records of school attendance are presented for 1911 and 1921 for the total 
population 7 to 14 years (Indians included). The table shows that there were 
1,526,948 persons, including Indians, in the nine provinces of the Dominion in 
1921 between the ages of 7 and 14, of whom 1,352,711 or 88-59 p.c. attended school 
in the school year, as compared with 922,429 or 79-78 p.c. out of a total population 
of 1,156,270 in this age-pericod who were reported as having attended school in 
1911. 


For Canada (exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories), out of every 
1,000 children 7 to 14 years of age, 886 attended school for some period in 1921, 
as against 798 in 1911. Perhaps the improvement in school attendance in the 
decade will be more evident if it be noted that the number of children (7-14) not 
attending school was reduced from 202 per 1,000 in 1911 to 114 in 1921. The 
betterment in school attendance shown for Canada as a whole is reflected in each 
of the provinces. In 1911 Prince Edward Island held the premier position with 
84-60 p.c. of the population 7-14 at school; in 1921 the first position goes to 
Ontario with 91-48 p.c. of the population 7-14 at school for some period in the 
year, followed by British Columbia with 90-02 p.c. The greatest relative improve- 
ment in school attendance is shown by the Prairie Provinces and the smallest 
by the Maritime Provinces, but this is largely due to the fact that in 1911 Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick each showed a school attendance 
of better than 80 p.c., whereas Alberta reported an attendance of less than 63 p.c., 
Saskatchewan was under 67 p.c. and Manitoba had a school attendance of slightly 
more than 74 p.c. of the population of compulsory school age. 
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In comparing the two years it should be noted that the figures in the 1911 
census refer to the calendar year 1910, while those in the 1921 census refer to the 
nine months immediately preceding June 1, 1921. It is particularly necessary to 
remember this when comparing the number and proportions attending from 7 to 
9 months. The difference, however, is not so great as it might seem from the fact 
that one census referred apparently to twelve months, while the other referred to 
nine. Out of the twelve months would have to be deducted the vacation periods 
of about two months, although during these vacations summer schools (which 
were in existence in 1911 to a greater extent than in 1921) were in operation. 


40.—_School Attendance of the Population 7 to 14 Years of Age, by Provinces, 1911 


and 1921. 
At school At school by months. 
Total for any ae a —— 
period. : 1-3. 4-6. 7-9. 
Provinces. ——— 
No. No. p.c. No. | pie. | No. | p.c No. | p.c. No. DsGe 


Py Bslandy.. x 1921 15,169) © 13,357} 88-05) 1,812) 11-95) 812) 5-35] 1,985) 13-09} 10,560} 69-61 
1911 16,616] 14,057) 84-60) 2,559] 15-40) 563) 3-39) 2,211) 13-31] 11,283) 67-90 
Nova Scotia.....1921} 92,944) 81,139] 87-39) 11,805] 12-61] 2,778} 2-99] 7.550} 8-13) 70,811) 76-27 
1911} 84,367} 69,903) 82-86] 14,464) 17-14) 2,679] 3-18] 9,974) 11-82} 57,250] 67-86 
-66] 8,753] 12-24) 47,436) 66-36 


New Brunswick.1921} 71,481] 59,518] 83-26] 11,963] 16-74] 3,329} 4 
1911) 62,588} 50,100) 80-05} 12,488] 19-95] 1,965) 3-14) 7,928) 12-67) 40,207) 64-24 
1 


Quebeei sii...) 1921] 455,919] 394,587] 86-55] 61,332] 13-45] 7,006] 1-54|14,934] 3-28] 372,647] 81-73 
1911} 372,551) 301,482) 80-92) 71,069] 19-08] 3,975} 1-07/12,831) 3-44) 284,676) 76-45 
Omiterion vara scine 1921] 456,757] 417,846) 91-48] 38,911) 8-52] 7,172) 1-57|17,999) 3-94) 392,675) 85-97 
1911} 377,704) 318,042] 84-20} 59,662} 15-80} 7,415} 1-96)/29,810) 7-89} 280,817] 74-35 


-71| 7,745) 6-88] 89,893) 79-83 
-77| 7,420) 10-23} 44,523] 61-37 


Manitoba........ 1921} 112,607] 100,692} 89-42} 11,915) 10-58) 3,054) 2 
1911] 72,552) 53,956) 74-37] 18,596) 25-63} 2,013) 2 

Saskatchewan.,.1921] 142,042} 124,929) 87-95} 17,113) 12-05) 7,466) 5-26)/23,182} 16-32) 94,281) 66-37 
1911] 72,426) 48,316) 66-71} 24,110) 33-29) 2,538] 3-51/14,082) 19-44) 31,696) 43-76 

AID ORT A sec cet ois 1921) 102,605} 90,943) 88-63) 11,662) 11-37] 5,296] 5-16)12,520) 12-20) 78,127) 71-27 
1911) 54,928} 34,527) 62-86) 20,401) 37-14] 2,330] 4-24] 7,616) 13-87) 24,581) 44-75 


Brit. Columbia..1921| 77,424] 69,700) 90-02) 7,724) 9-98} 968) 1-25) 3,207) 4-14) 65,525) 84-63 
1911] 42,538] 32,046] 75-33] 10,492] 24-67) 817} 1-92] 2,580} 6-06} 28,649] 67-35 


OLAL et a tae < 1921/1, 526, 948/1,352,711| 88-59)174,237| 11-41/37,881) 2-48/97,875} 6-41/1,216,955) 79-70 
1911/1, 156,270] 922,429] 79-78/233, 841] 20-22/24,295| 2-10/94,452) 8-17) 803,682) 69-51 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Table 41 shows the number and proportion of the population 7 to 14 years in 
each province, exclusive of Indians, who attended school for any period, and of 
those who attended for a fullterm. As stated elsewhere, 89-10 p.c. of the 1,508,846 
children 7 to 14 years of age in the nine provinces (Indians excluded) attended 
school for some period and 80-25 p.c. were at school from 7 to 9 months in the 
school year. 
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41.—_Number and Percentage of the Population 7-14 Years of Age who attended 
School for any Period in 1921 (Indians excluded). 


Total Attending school for|Not attending school] Attending school 7 to 
Nak any period. for any period. 9 months. 
Provinces. 

No. No. D.C. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island........ 15,121 13,322 88-10 1,799 11-90 10,538 69-69 
INOVa SCobinn. tee coekson ce 92,553 80,914 87-42 11,639 12-58 70,728 76-42 
New Brunswick.............. 71,252 59,314 83-25 11,938 16°75 47,328 66-42 
Quechee week ciccma dae eset 453,398 393, 142 86-71 60, 256 13-29 371,510 81-94 
Ontario Meee ewes ote 452,750 415,947 91-87 36, 803 8-13 391, 285 86-42 
IManitobart.. 3a eee 110, 228 99,548 90-31 10, 680 9-69 89, 068 80-80 
Saskatchewan...............- 139, 640 124,071 88-85 15,569 11:15 93, 609 67-04 
Al bertaveates oe ce ete 100, 362 90,178 89-85 10, 184 10-15 72,439 72-18 
British Columbia............ 73,542 67,935 92-38 5,607 7:62 64,273 87-40 
otal. 2.) pecee nee 1,508,846) 1,344,371 89-10 164,475 10-90) 1,210,778 80-25 


A table showing the percentage of the population of from 5 to 19 years of 
age who attended school in 1921, classified by age-periods and by sex, will be found 
on page 139 of the 1924 Year Book, while the school attendance of children from 
7 to 14 years of age is shown for cities of 10,000 and over in a table on page 138 
of the same volume. 


13.—Mother Tongue and Language Spoken.! 


Every person of 10 years of age and over in Canada was required at the census 
of 1921 to answer the three questions:—(a) Can you speak English, (b) Can you 
speak French, (c) Language other than English and French spoken as mother 
tongue. ‘‘Mother tongue’ was defined as the “language of customary speech 
employed by the person.”” The ascertained mother tongues of the people of Canada, 
exclusive of aborigines, as thus defined, are presented by provinces in Table 42, 
while more detailed statistics of the total English-speaking and French-speaking 
populations are furnished in Tables 43 to 45. 


Of the population 10 years or over in the nine provinces (6,595,040) 4,099,246 or 
62-12 p.c.gave English as their mother tongue and 1,757,193 or 26-64 p.c. French, 
196,619 or 2-98 p.c. German, while 103,977 or 1-58 p.c. spoke one or other of 
the four Scandinavian languages (Swedish, Norwegian, Danish and Icelandic) as 
their mother tongue. Languages of the Slavic group were spoken as the mother 
tongue by 187,347 or 2-84 p.c. and Yiddish by 85,149 or 1-29 p.c. 


As for the population of 10 years and over in the individual provinces, English 
was the mother tongue of 88-40 p.c. in Nova Scotia, of 87-16 p.c. in Prince Edward 
Island, of 84-87 p.c. in Ontario, of 80-02 p.c. in British Columbia, of 70-27 p.c. in 
New Brunswick, of 69-79 p.c. in Alberta, of 64-48 p.c. in Manitoba, of 61-08 p.c. 
in Saskatchewan and of 17-09 p.c. in Quebec. French was the mother tongue of 
79-29 p.c. of the population 10 years old and over in Quebec, of 28-71 p.c. in 
New Brunswick, of 12-70 p.c. in Prince Edward Island, of 9-89 p.c. in Nova 
Scotia, of 7-38 p.c. in Ontario, of 6-52 p.c. in Manitoba, of 5-78 p.c. in Saskatche- 
wan, of 5-73 p.c. in Alberta and of 1-94 p.c. in British Columbia. 


1 For detailed information, see pp. 491-593 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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42.—Mother Tongue of Persons 10 Years of Age and over, exclusive of Aborigines, 
by Provinces, 1921. 


Mother Tongues. |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total. 
ingiehe 2 een 60, 195/355, 432/204,524) 295,529)1,956,298} 285,207) 323,069} 295, 741/323, 251/4,099, 246 
Chinese and Japan- 

POE ae 11 306 178 2,191 5,319 1,307 2,676 3,715] 33,585 49, 238 
PA GIMRAB ENG Go ocrsrstanca e's = 14 20 76 9,077 335 1,207 2,080} 2,324 15,133 
Germanic group... 7) 1,351 287 4,261 66,447) 37,635} 77,556) 32,111) 5,776) 225,481 

Wuteby< f. 2. bk 1 249 42 287 1,728 8,868 5,583 2,112 652 19,522 

Mienish 4 .o 2 snc = 359 65 1,227 1,586 2,813 1,383 1,167 690 9,290 

OTIDAN Sh. 5c28 6 743 180 2,747} 63,133] 25,954) 70,590] 28,832] 4,434) 196,619 
Hungarian!......... = 92 4 49 907 323 3,675 424 105 5,579 
Latin and Greek 

PROM. Ga cc. tee 8,778} 40,891] 83,833/1,383,421} 195,480) 30,833] 30,622} 24,277) 14,899]1,812,984 

Belgian (Walloon} - - b) 22 321 29 20 21 9 424 

dre | ae Gane eae 8,770} 39,785] 83,560/1,370,793} 170,197) 28,836] 27,420] 19,982) 7,850/1,757,193 

Greeks -f oo .c o 58: 3 93 43 1,269 1,385 165 271 251 513 3,993 

(align 22. < bh 4 884 194 10,010 21,229 1,206 415 2,784| 5,989 42,715 

Portuguese...... = 12 8 11 17 7 - 9 30 94 

umanian........ = 61 8 1,023 1,845 500 2,440 1,118 183 7,178 

AGIOS Fr a ee 1 56 18 293 436 90 56 112 325 1,387 
MACOS! 3... ER c 10 = 74 163 279 1,508 180 28 2,242 
Scandinavian group 8 309 864 1,067 7,334] 18,354] 36,468] 26,784) 12,789} 103,977 

Swedish.......... 1 12] 146 484 4,204 5,608} 11,875 9,876} 0,897 39,212 

Norwegian....... 4 100 194 285 1,987 2,484; 19,742) 13,275) 4,353 42,424 

Danish: .....0. 85 3 86 524 295 1,048 1,193 2,204 3,270} 1,100 9,723 

Icelandic......... = 2 - 3 95 9,069 2,647 363 439 12,618 
Slavic group........ 3} 1,864 368 7,009} 29,215} 55,939] 47,798) 36,017) 9,134] 187,347 

AMSUHIAN?: 5.525 = 144 17 366 2,096 2,596 2,647 2,146 205 10,317 

Bohemian........ - 125 5 18 234 557 1,221 872 406 3,438 

Bulgarian........ - 11 10 51 1,134 28 37 54 29 1,354 

MUSEGIND... 0252... = J - 3 23 133 40 143 31 374 

Lithuanian....... - 115 7 742 222 ia 106 58 1,387 

POMPEY. ac 3 ck see 2 634 43 2,221} 11,046) 13,483] 5,473} 4,217 937| 38,056 

Fiussian......-. 1 513 271 2,936 7,215) 4,536] 13,196] 7,068) 5,641] 41,377 

Serbo-Croatian... - 3 4 19 Zol 19 445 161 367 1,769 

Slovaks 4!... 4 = 77 i 30 673 146 761 1,249 681 3,618 

Ukranian?,....... = 241 10 623 5,821) 34,376] 28,906} 20,001 679 85, 657 

Bukovinian..... = 1 - = 47 61 340 10 4 463 
Galician........ = 30 9 93 910 1, 624 1,466 585 133 4,850 
Ruthenian...... - 44 1 62 1,503} 16,372) 10,354 7,275 77 35, 688 
Ukranian....... - 166 = 468 3,361] 16,319] 11,746} 12,131 465 44, 656 
Syrian and Arabic.. 44 595 314 1,714 1,725 176 305 136 140 5,149 
Widdish. ....4.2 . 8%... 13} 1,199 636 33, 280 32,060) 11,677 3, 652 1,741 891 85, 149 
Merignicws Ayes oti. : 1 24 14 224 1,052 224 394 536) 1,096 3,565 
(otak . 3} e125. 69, 060/402, 087/291, 042] 1,728, 895/2, 305,027) 442,289) 528,930] 423, 742/403, 968/5,595,040 


1 Those reporting their mother tongue as ‘‘Hungarian’”’ should probably in most cases have stated 
it as ‘‘Magyar’’—the word in general use to describe the official language of Hungary. fi 
2 Where ‘‘Austrian’’ was reported as ‘‘mother tongue,’’ it has been presumed that one of the Austrian 


Slavic tongues was intended. : cae 
3 Under this group the enumerator returned the mother tongue as the same as the racial origin. It 


is however probable that, with the exception of the Bukovinians, all these peoples belong to the Slavic 
group of tongues. Of the total population of Bukovina, 41 p.c. are Ruthenians, 32 p.c. Rumanians, 
22 p.c. Germans and about 5 p.c. Poles. 


English-speaking Population.—Throughout Canada as a whole, 5,665,527 
persons, or 84:79 p.c. of the total population 10 years old and over, exclusive of 
aborigines, could speak English, the language of the majority, in 1921, while 
1,016,545 persons of 10 years old and over, or 15-21 p.c., were unable to do so, 
English was the only language spoken by 58-61 p.c., while 16-03 p.c. spoke English 
and French, 9-49 p.c. spoke English and a foreign language, and about 0-66 p.c. 
or 43,970 persons, largely foreign-born Austrians, Belgians and Jews, were reported 
as being able to speak English and French in addition to their mother tongue. 
Numbers and percentages of the total population, of the British-born (including 
Canadian-born) population, and of the foreign-born population of 10 years and 
over, unable to speak English, are given by racial origins in Table 43. 
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43.—Numbers and Percentages of Total Population, of British-born Population and 
of Foreign-born Population of 10 Years old and over, unable to speak English, 
by Racial Origins, 1921. 


Origins. 


British Races!,..... 


ONC H Seperate 


Chinese... ose. de 


Elungarian......-... 
Icelandic 


INGET OD ae cites 
Norwegian.......... 
MOLIBDES Yap eictas vier 
WUUSSION: sam aacienctaes 
Swecisiiwnce seca 
SWISS lacuepaita sectors 
SyWLiaN koe ceteris 
Wikranianrys oh. test 
Unspecified......... 
WATIOUS': toncerece cries 


Total... 5... 


1 English, Irish, 


Total population, 


British-born population, 


old and over.? 


10 years old and over. 10 years 
Unable to 
Total. speak English. Total. 
No. Dace 

3,845,921 4,821 -13] 3,653,523 
1,771,077 870,163} 49-13] 1,706,095 
69, 653 12,726) 18-27 18,750 
15,416 2,637) 17-11 2,762 
37, 537 12,081} 32-18 1,064 
6,351 408| 6:42 1,548 
15,798 221) 1-40 4,402 
88,381 6,823] 7:72 69,495 
15,795 2,339] 14-81 2,658 
221,280 4,220) 1-91 142, 645 
4,201 817} 7-55 358 
93,412 5,277) 5-65 24,894 
8,742 916| 10-48 2,289 
12,308 727| 5-91 5,317 
80,037 36,472) 45-57 79,4387 
45,386 8,599) 18-95 9,135 
12,057 4,959} 41-13 632 
14, 274 24 17 11,221 
50,379 685| 1-36 7,244 
85,412 4,878] 13-77 10,406 
8,715 1,190} 13-65 1,401 
67,131 11,406] 16-99 18,470 
47,041 1,061} 2-26 8,764 
9,935 245) 2-47 5,330 
5,578 515] 9-24 1,571 
67, 654 17,753) 26-24 19,289 
19,1388 488) 2-55 16,655 
13,468 4,594) 34-11 6,468 
6,682,072! 1,016,545! 15-211 5,831,823 


Scotch, Welsh, etc. 


Unable to 


speak English. 


2-83 
56-59 


Foreign-born population, 
10 years old and over. 


Total. 


192,398 


64, 982 
50, 903 
12,654 
36,473 
4,803 
11,396 
18,886 
13, 137 
78, 635 
3,843 
68,518 
6,453 
6,991 
600 
36, 251 
11,425 
3,053 
43,1385 
25, 006 
7,314 
48, 661 


Unable to 


speak English. 


916,293! 15-71 


2 Includes Canadian-born. 


850, 249 


100, 252 


The percentage of persons 10 years old and over unable to speak English in 
the various provinces, ranging from 0-46 p.c. in P.E.I. to 10-40 p.c. in New 
Brunswick and 47-27 p.c. in Quebec, is given by racial origins in Table 44. 


44.—Percentage of Population 10 Years of Age and over unable to speak English, 
by Provinces and Racial Origins, 1921. 


Origins. Pes SNeSk N.B. | Que. Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta B.C. |Canada.t 
British Races’...|, 2 0-01 0-11 1-36 0-02 0-03 0:07 0:01 0-01 0-13 
Mrenchi.ce eee 3-43 13-26 35-65 58-84 12-52 12-42 9-39 8-19 1:75 49-13 
ATUStrIANNy S51 hab - 7-73 | 15-09 | 15-71 | 15-04] 19-80] 17-95 | 21-88 3-29 18-27 
Belgians caer - —| 12-04 | 20-69} 37-00} 12-01 | 18-34] 12-97 8-55 2°53 17-11 
Danis heer ones = 0-44 0-87 1-44 1:25 2-67 1-13 1-32 0-58 1-40 
OUcChen wae ee ce 0-21 0-03 2°15 0-12 30-02 21-99 0-96 0-26 7-72 
nm ys hier. ak os - - 4-55 | 25-93 | 20-387 8-20 6-78 7-54 5-82 14-81 
Cerman ane. = 0-07 0-34 10-03 0:47 6-26 4-27 1-87 0:35 1-91 
Hebrew......... - 2-17 1-68 6-10 5:26 7:87 3°46 2-69 1:14 5-65 
Hungarian....... - 5-65 - 5-63 7:79 9-54 12-22 4-69 3°89 10-48 
Icelandic........ = - = = 0-88 6-77 4-82 2°02 1-27 5-91 
Ltaliantee ees =| 13-61 | 18:71 | 31-53 | 17-28 8-18 9-26 | 12-86 | 10-49 18-95 
Norwegian...... = = 0-25 6-09 1-18 2°17 1-22 1-40 1-09 1-36 
Polish. sane = 12-54 9-09 14-32 13-60 15-87 12-88 12-61 3°54 13-77 
Rumanian...... -| 14-47 - | 10-38 | 18-48) 12-50] 14-72 | 15-59 3:38 13-65 
RRISSienl eyes eee = 16-33 3-28 15-39 16-12 10-90 16-71 9-83 47-66 16-99 
Swedish......... = 0-28 0-25 3°80 2-61 3:86 2-67 1-76 0-85 2°26 
SWISS rnd ec = = - 11:13 0:73 9-97 3°30 1-73 1-13 2°47 
PSN ADEN NEES an ado - 1-37 4-21 | 21-36 4-80 3-65 2-83 3-95 1-34 9-24 
Ukranian....... —| 28-14 — | 15-80] 18-50] 25:30] 27-62 | 30-21 7-32 26-24 

Total........ 0-46 1-54 10-40 47-27 1-90 6-98 5-73 4-60 5-86 15-21 


1 Yukon and Northwest Territories included in total. 
3 English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, etc. 


2 Less than one hundredth of one per cent. 
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French-speaking Population.—French, the second official language of the 
Dominion, was spoken in 1921 by 1,997,074 persons of 10 years old and over, or 
29-89 p.c. of the total population of these ages. Of these, 1,070,752 also spoke 
English as a second language, 4,838 spoke their mother tongue other than English 
as a second language and 43,970 spoke English as well as their mother tongue and 
French, while 877,514 spoke French only, being about 13 p.c. of the total population 
of 10 years old and over. Statistics of the French-speaking population are given 
by racial origins in Table 45, from which it appears that in 1921, 182,633 persons 
belonging to the British races, 13,196 Hebrews, 10,163 Belgians and 10,138 Italians 
were able to speak French. 


45.—Numbers of the Population of 10 Years old and over able to speak French, 
by Racial Origins, 1921. 


ees ¥ Z Mother Mother : Total 
: ss an Frene tongue tongue anc able to 
Racial origins. French only. and English speak 
only French, |andFrench.| French. 
GRE SU SNC le nd) RS Seen ye 176, 870 4,664 11 1,088 182, 633 
“TEE ea OBR, Ses Se a A nr ee een 878,850 869,872 175 1,383 1,750, 280: 
BPRLCIIEN ck cyee capi cars Jair ise ahenyii ls aaa, a3 9 1 32 58 100: 
PAMRGE ES oe Sacra y tac cies PERS BCH 157 13 44 965 1,179: 
BS eSUOR TR at Pera ork ote nethee Mere aides cree 8, 783 1,123 884 4,373 10, 163: 
Bulgarian. 11 3 2) 49 65) 
Chinese... 16 - 33 350 399: 
(iy C0) Cae ee ate 18 5 8 119 150) 
US NTT 22 Sk SP eae per ty Ae ee 4 211 7 - 312 530) 
Ee han Meee ce oe An en et ne it 1,087 18 22 723 1,850 
PUNO EY... fart acid vis thi tea ses teha nig eeiras aus 2 - - = - - 
(UNAS 0 RS pe ae ae a ee oe ee 20 - 10 146 176 
enromes SRR en fen wee ie eee 2, 604 356 46 2,650 5, 656 
ECCI es concer itis came ter orns 85 12 32 654 783 
TEAS EW Bane ae are ern es 2 698 13 182 12,303 13,196 
Phangan. Pe ae ee STO oie. sb 23 - 5 132 160 
PC CIRCIO IE Sr iene SOTO SOE ga ee 21 - = 106 127 
Wayeudeatis Sra et es Be tas a A ra ae 747 410 806 4,267 6, 230 
Hs hinnet sa strhe ot emn a fee sear eet 961 246 2,010 6,921 10,138 
RD ANOB Oe tec 6 Pet Mee cae sie oe ee re 1 - 1 69 71 
STEIADIANS Sees = Sa ect kes «ee hee cl 30 1 18 237 286 
BEST OL ir Sears al tee ae SNE seas CER lois 405 24 - 10 439 
OV OE WEGMAN. Sirs cael aura et na oa baie col. | 272 27 7 522 828 
GST, Wee oo SME TE a= she Pilea dae te 210 24 50 1,150 1,484 
BUPEREXELLOCR LY Pe cos Jae a oles sa cslous ate legeceres« 43 8 19 378 448 
JET SEs SARE Fy eee eee CoD i eee 164 15 46 936 1,161 
DIGCHO-COATIAN,. dire Sys, c45.3 seis ccs iy s,s i 3 - 66 76 
Sey CUISIMer ee Soe es coe TRURN coe settee as 266 11 10 517 804 
elec PRA SO SOGRTOC ASR FSET ED OTRO ae Rporaice 1,081 136 55 763 2,035 
Simtel | eee 2 ee: Ae een | a8 123 34 261 1,606 2,024 
ACRE Tae toe cae nie eee ees 36 2 25 758 821 
NUMA BOCUIOU 2s dictate he cet elie cone a Bete 1,793 453 2 13 2,261 
AT HORE i cepa a «tera tie Bi arto sees sad P 150 33 42 346 571 
Total ei. nee eee Ag LOS 752 877,514 4,838 43,970 1,997, 074 


14.—Blind and Deaf-Mutes. 


In recent censuses, questions have been inserted to secure particulars con- 
cerning the blind and the deaf-mutes in Canada, the instructions to enumerators 


in the 1921 censis being as follows:— 


“Blind.—Include as Blind any person who cannot see well enough to read even with the aid of glasses. 
The test in the case of infants and generally for persons under 14 must be whether they can distinguish 


forms and objects; the same test should be applied to older persons who are illiterate. 


person who is blind in one eye only.’’ 


Do not include any 


“Deaf-mutes.—Inelude as Deaf-mutes (1) any child under 8 years of age who is totally deaf and (2) 
any older person who has been totally deaf from childhood. In general make a record only of persons who 


cannot hear nor talk.’’ 
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The results for the 1921 census are shown in Table 46, while the comparative 
numbers and proportions of blind and of deaf-mutes in the population at the 
different censuses since 1891 are shown in Tables 47 and 48. The increase in 
the number of the blind in Nova Scotia in 1921 was to some extent due to the 
explosion on the 8.S. Mont Blane on Dec. 6, 1917, when 41 persons were per- 
manently blinded. The Great War accounts in large measure for the increase in 
blind between 1911 and 1921. 

Statistics showing ages, conjugal condition, racial origins, birthplaces, literacy, 
occupations, etc., cf blind and deaf-mutes as in 1921 will be found at pages 747-768 
of Vol. II of the Census of 1921. 


46.—Blind, Deaf-Mutes and Blind-Deaf-Mutes in Canada, by Provinces, 1921. 
T—Total, M—Male, F—Female. 


Z Blind- 
Blind. Deaf-Mutes. ~ All Classes. 
Proyneese Deaf-Mutes. 
Ae M. F, Th M. Bee ea. |B eee M. F, 
PAB MIslanas act encmeeeee 75 40 35 40 17 23) - - - 115 57 58 
INOVa SCOIF. wee. lace tee one 576 334 242 437 240 197 3 2 1} 1,016 576 440 
New Brunswick..............- 257 157 100 297 161 136 4 4) - 558 322 236 
QilebeGi nk. esa cc clots 1,253] 646} 607) 1,891 937, 954; 9) 5] 4] 3,153) 1,588] 1,565 
Cimtario ss: ch ees od es ee 1,570 897 673] 1,842} 1,005 837} 17 8 9} 3,429) 1,910) 1,519 
1M Wench 70) of eas See, PAG > 179 109 70 273 156 117 3 2 1 455 267 188 
Saskatehewalithecs tec ema 156 93 63 256 156 100 2 2) - 414 251 163 
PMID Er tas sj50 See Boles eee 101 72 29 163 92 71 3 2 i 267 166 101 
British Golumlbiaas: cnc see 221 153 68 132 83 49 1 1] - 354 237 117 
WMOtal gsr fec trees 4,388! 2,501! 1,887] 5,331! 2,847| 2,484; 42] 26] 16! 9,7611 5,374] 4,387 


47._Blind, by Totals, and Proportion per 10,000 Population, by Provinces, 1891-1921. 


Proportion per 10,000 population. 
Provinces. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921.0 j= 

1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
Prince Edward Island............. 82 67 58 75 7:5 6°5 6-2 8-5 
BOVE OCOULAL tte cries ste ete oeolnate 406 485 332 576 9-0 10°5 6-7 11-0 
Now Brunswitkcons, «nia cseine sees on 252 283 232 257 7-8 8-5 6-6 6-6 
QTY) OY ge ron ire ee eRe beer rete 1,219 1,035 Ves tel 1,253 8-2 6:3 5:6 5-3 
ONT CATO san hye oer cise Ee Aen 1,227} 1,063} 1,077) 1,570 5-8 4-9 4-3 5-3 
Mani toast see wate oe ace are etree 36 104 123 179 2-4 4-J 2-7 2-9 
baskatebewaniuncqsnscecb some | - 54 78 156 5:9 1:6 2-1 
Alpertat ss. ssmanesucecmoaecenee - 60 71 101 - 8-2 1-9 1-7 
Brita hColum Dia gc enocece cece 128 115 138 221 13-0 6-4 3°5 4-2 
Total for Canada!........... 3,368] 3,279| 3,288] 4,396 7-0 6-1 4-5 5-0 


1 Includes totals of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


48.—Deaf-Mutes, by Totals, and Proportion per 10,000 Population, by Provinces, 


1891-1921. 
Proportion per 10,000 population. 
Provinces. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
Prince Edward Island............. 87 98 46 40 8-0 9-5 5-0 4-5 
INOW aS COU las ac! 5 Saeed eg es 495 627 472 437 11:0 13-6 9-6 8-3 
UNew Brins wick: oa secwidemcan seecre 354 443 273 297 11-0 13-4 7:8 7:6 
A201) Ur arenes Oe ite eeneae peat 2,108} 2,488] 1,635} 1,891 14-2 15-1 8-2 8-0 
<ONTATIO Face Se eae ern Si aicora ec steyororie ae 1,603) 2,002 1,410} 1,842 7-6 9-2 5-6 6:3 
Manitobatvedton scecr oe eases 102 291 296 273 6-7 11-4 6-5 4-5 
Saskatchewan: sens. see once 25-3 - 73 180 256 = 8-0 3°7 3-4 
Alberta it Bee teks cc Mane pe cee savor - 45 147 163 = 6-2 3°9 2-8 
Brupsh Colum biaw reese ae +4 92 108 132 4-5 5-1 2°8 2-5 
Total for Canadal........... 4,819] 6,174| 4,584] 5,334 10-0 11-5 6-4 6-1 


1 Includes totals of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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15.—Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces. 


The Census and Statistics Act, 1905, provided for taking a census of population 
and agriculture in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1906 and in every 
tenth year thereafter, thus instituting, in addition to the general decennial census 
for all Canada, a quinquennial census of population and agriculture for the three 
Prairie Provinces. The quinquennial census of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta was therefore taken as of June 24, 1906, and ten years later a similar 
census was taken as of June 1, 1916, the complete results of which were published 
in a report dated Jan. 12, 1918. A summary of the principal data was published 
in the Year Book for 1918, pages 105-112, and tables showing the growth of the 
Prairie Provinces by quinquennial periods were published at pages 139 to 140 of 
the Year Book of 1924. 

Under section 17 of the Statistics Act of 1918 (8-9 Geo. “”. c. 43), a census of 
the population and agriculture of the Prairie Provinces was w be taken by the 
Bureau of Statistics on a date to be fixed by the Governor in Council in June, 
1926, and every tenth year thereafter. The census of 1926 was taken as of date 
June 1. Summary results of the enumeration will be found in the appendix to 
this volume, immediately preceding the index. 


16.—Population of the British Empire. 


During the decade 1911-1921 the boundaries of the British Empire were con- 
tracted by the voluntary giving up of Egypt and expanded by the addition of 
various terrisories as a result of the war. The increases of territory were mainly 
in Africa, where the Tanganyika Territory, Southwest Africa, and portions of the 
Cameroons and Togoland were added to the Empire, with an aggregate area of 
731,000 square miles and an estimated population of slightly over 5,000,000. In 
Asia the territories acquired by mandate from the League of Nations include 
Palestine and Mesopotamia (Iraq), with 3,606,464 inhabitants on an area of 152,250 
square miles. In the Pacific, the territories added to the Empire include Western 
Samoa, the Territory of New Guinea, the Bismarck archipelago and part of the 
Solomon islands, all of which were formerly German possessions. According to 
the most reliable estimates, the total area of these regions is 90,812 square miles 
with a population of 592,157. 

Statistics of the area and population of the territories included in the British 
Empire in 1921 are given in Table 49, together with comparative figures of popu- 
lation for 1911. 


49.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Countries, 1911 and 1921. 


(From the British Statistical Abstract, Statesman’s Year Book and other sources. For foot-notes see end 


of table.) 
Ayea in Population. 
3 square = |————__________- 
Countries. miles, 1921.| Census of | Census of 
1911 1921. 
Europe. 
MIUCAAHICT NGL WRI CRA Mee ay ete Aa ne ae Nae eon twos tone eee ae 58,340 |36,070,492 87,885,242 
CES SIE ts wo pce See TIS Nibale coi Sia ela yn ie he ara ear a pana een REET 30,405 4,760,904 4,882,288 
Pater AP OMG ES eet. ade orn oP aan pana oat Soe Sait mite Sele nd ans 32. 586 1,250,531 1, 284, 0002 
RWSL OD CAKE ran ee oy sae ie retina haat nonats : (8,189,688) | 3,165, 0004 
Bene OL Magi. S55 ssc s oo a Oe 5 ee Sine rin arin eee ere ees 227 52,016 60, 238 
MOSARIGT SUNTELY ME pte ee Ene cor ae menor cence eros a haname ins eels 75 96,899 89,614 
Cot gg IDEs RE et Se oth ae Pee elon a eee an 2 19,120 20, 638 
MSMR cae en a rien eee aa eae ee toem cnt ee chee tee winekae tra oe 117 211,564 213,024 


AW) Fe en ey Toe Ae igi Neteaa ae a  a eO  eaeR 121,752 145,601,214 147,600, 044 
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49.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Countries, 


1911 and 1921—continued. 


Area in Population. 
: square — 
Countries. miles, 1921.] Census of | Census of 
1911. 1921. 
Asia. 
Aden MCluaing Won. oo ae. h wala soc See re iear aitprers ae eee 80 46,165 54, 923 
SO COULD ayeticred ciclo ishe Roce Ohta erat rates Sit tare oe RCE Meee a che ne oe 1,382 12,000 12,0008 
Borneo— 
British North Borneo 31,106 208,183 257,804 
Brunei 4,000 21,718 25,454 
Sarawak 42,000 500,000 600, 000 
otal Born6o jay tecdayctaey evan eer 77,106 729,901 883, 258 
Bahreimntls: Protsemewciinasn ste etre tee hat he bi oeen Ee nena aera 275 - 110, 0004 
LOTeni gfe) e ie pare ne Bie Wee Ne pick Mee Me Tesh eae A A Sie A eae oer. ean 25,331 | 4,106,350 | 4,504,549 
Maldive’ ass 22-68. 6 ie CRRRE CY eR otc Br Oat eee Pee MOREE Ot Lee - - 70,0004 
Crore RO Oe ROE aE In ots a hada OS OOP ee ct at ee SEA haere 3,584 an We 310,709 
ODE IONS Bare sy See tan se ciaierphetne icles le stele ers Aco ial are STO 66, 
New Territories... 5h x canncn Hoe ee Re Seen RD } 391 90,594 625, 166 
HGATORPB GHbISine. « setrste-o atone ott cl oleae oh Martie stlo mae ee eee te eared 1,093,074 244,221,877 |247,003, 293 
INAtIVG S tatesiy 5.c226..cseieaciebeeae eine co eae eS ie en eee 709,555 | 70,888,854 71,939,187 
Total india scone cd ees cee es anes eee ee 1,802,629 {315,110,231 |318,942,480 
traits Settlements: aac cote cctdahte.s, sot nore ela ie cerita tea ISS 17572 715,529 
FN 61D) 1 a ee Ah ae ed i SALAS non. Seis MCRAE OEE ron me Biao meirvcree 28 6,546 883, 769 
COTISTIAAS LSE qe cee cere mec ert ere enters Sieroter Meter 62 1,463 1,1004 
Cocos:orgKeeling Us), .bayh seen «cinta «la slant eae iterate ee - 749 800 
Total, Straits Settlements and dependencies........... 1,662 724, 387 885, 669 
Asiatic Mandates— 
PALES TG: Sl svarety Fo Riis ee hc See ae rraerecray ee 9,000 ~ 757, 182 
Mesopotannaalraa) ma hotancemnrsce deme cornice nite ciimen atte scenes 143, 250 — | 2,849, 28216 
NotalAsia tics Mandates..cec.asuccah/ uae ae co smuen sone: 152, 250 — | 3,606,464 
Federated Malay States— 
HBR) gfe: oh eee en yn ee Sie TO a eee 7,875 494,057 599,055 
DOAN GOm Mere Rata otto ote ee tes es Ren nae Eine. Soe 3,138 294,035 401,009 
TINKstoagihveleroal OU A Len Rdld gem ene ioe aE hm arian. EAE: Here Bris ota He 2,573 130,199 178,762 
abana etre NAN OT cee eRe em eee ean Mem ee 14,037 118,708 146, 064 
Total, Federated, Malay; Staves... deeds sneer eeai setae 27,623 | 1,036,999 1,324,890 
Unfederated Malay States— 
SLi Hc Beene cen NPT ich eat See RIT ap SBS SEC asc cc Cl wea 7,500 180,412 282, 234 
Greate AB aR on cerRitiae cer reir ramets tee akin Hie Cone ne Gout 3,800 245,986 338,554 
Ber lipteecteprracrt.iitcen ae einer usc eee Rarer EE ent ia, 316 32,746 40,091 
LES hii ie Red SOR ae ee ee ae 5,870 286,751 309, 293 
PROWL SANW Jae rte nn Gokas Sal tea kisard Mrtteceke (en ovee er erok mice earners 6,000 154,073 153,092 
Total, Unfederated Malay States..................005- 23, 486 899, 968 1,123, 264 
WIGI-ELGIGVV. Clone tune qeiciars eutectic erste Meee nem citer 285 147,133 154, 416 
Wotal Asian case cere ee ae ee 2,116,084 |323,543,881 [332,607,788 
Africa. 
British East Arrica— 
ESenvan@ olon y 780 GU ErObonse ice bioe eer naa tea ene cie a ae trea 245,060 | 2,402,8638 2,376,000 
Tanganyika Terr. (late German East Africa).................. 365,000 - 4,124,438 
Usran GaP rob Shs sce hs vont attteoe des he ceva ete ec rT Eons 110,3009 | 2,843,325 3,066, 32710 
Zanzibar Prot 640 114,000 197,0004 
Pemba 380 83, oo . 
AULLUIU SCRE anee Sere neice hee teen oreo ne ee een eee 720 868,791 
Dependencies of 89 6,690 385,074 
IN WAS OMANICUETO Ue ernst stics Bncvaneneve ore aveteianctare:/aiareie tora olailninerone tore Toate 39,573 970,430 1, 201, 983 
Sto blelong peters eee nc is Seite see Gaee eontele nee eae 47 8,477 747 
ASC ONSION Racer eate os relegate. aed os aucloroln cree oraene clon Rate Cee tae 34 400 250 
Dristan da. Cunharenrs fo.cspriolnu dcenetyniecrre cements - - 130 
Seychelles........... ee tn eae ne TS AEA a eRe eicnee SoonbEeoecdas 156 22,691 24,523 
Somaliland Prov rareprccreeie esececen chats vec ceeseremuclNoreiarartic meme raoae oteatyae 68,000 344, 323 300, 0004 
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49.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Countries, 


1911 and 1921—continued. 


Area in Population. 
: square 
Countries. miles, 1921.] Census of | Census of 
1911 1921. 
Africa—concluded. 
South Africa— 
WEES ASU NGEE teed aces. maith ine AOR, Sei lan ain in Ret a We ats oietac? 11,716 404,507 498,781 
Sechuansland Prot... .c.c.0as<0%.2 20> Relae ayttiutr ae eins vistas owes s 275,000 125,350 152,983 
DS ERS ORS Cris Tg Dake > ee SE ae ie pas ee 149,000 771,077 806, 620 
tioelesty SC Onisierite.< ote tear 5k) Pern Lh bar se ee easy 291,000 822,482 931,500 
SE ee Lad i eager i BO A, SO 8 a eee 6, 678 99,959 133,563 
Union of South Africa— 
WAS GLU GOUCMERGDEM Crem ann wine nase ees Ads at am alee eae 3 276,966 | 2,564,965 2,782,719 
ES EN tint OER aethetnes- ety: Spat Te RRgeet Oe ee coe 8 cre ae eee 35, 284 1,194,043 1,429,398 
rere ube HEREC s- Mi caters eRe oeic cide oe ic cn con wee eas 50,389 528,174 628,827 
Transvaal..... BEB owt BES ER SE SE 2 She eerie aso eae Bee raswke 110,450 1,686, 212 2,087, 636 
PRA WeSE EriCH.. o .eaee oe. See TR een «ie 322,400 = 227,732 
ENebat. Cano Oh SOnhh, erred eos ae. ee) et et 795,489 5,973,394 7,156,312 
West Africa— ’ 
Nigeria, Colony and Protectorate of..................04 0.00005 336,700 ir — - \1s, 750,000 
Pe GATE TOON 2, Bene os eink tee eA te ee A ae 31,000 = 530, 0004 
CEUD IS Ort Ie SO meres See Se ane a ee a Ae RA cn i 4,132 146,101 209, 000+ 
Gold Coast, Ashanti and Prot.......... ae Eo weer ee 79,506 1,503,386 2,078,043 
Rarencry: Perr: FrObs. noe ok ck 6 Soa eet ace oe ets 31,100 360, 000 527,914 
gl Nie ok a 2 Seer, Se eee we es mre Se RE 1 5 oe 12,600 = 188, 265 
See CS ee Re ce - aiae roiMe S8 A Re cers ony 3 k,te 30,000 1,403,132 1,536,066 
ete Wiest arieacr s.r Se ee) See ye i 525,038 {20,539,602 23, 839, 288 
Aas AMPLE ONAL. zoo <.cet ark. sem cia: o  Baas aoe sk Mee ales 1,014,000 3,400,000 | 5,850,000 
PE OUaE SPIGA: Cer See Se, ee ee eA eee he a 3,897,920 (39,296. 361 51, 048,519 
America. 
Oar TG Dg a eee peat aes Ss PO. oo |, eee 19 18,994 20,127 
STFS NS ATI, Mc ER RO ced We RR ay Ni 3,797,123 7,206, 643 8,788, 483 
BPA TERRE os eae Se ok ER OR et Pe oe eee 7,500 3,275 3,424 
AE RIET RSET AR So, Bae cic ES oe NE I OS oe es, 89,480 296, 041 307,391 
ES PAG PONCE AS onc 18 oo oe ee Aes Pe ates SO Pinas, as eins s ws 8,592 40,458 45,317 
IN NGTOH RCIA OL A short kat dade dak brane cs 42,734 238,670 259, 259 
s+ Crete Pe Seed, Bar edna caprgeget, Ca Aek Ae 4. SR eB. OF ee A aC I 120,000 3,949 3,774 
West India Islands— 
LOA NNT aa ea eae at ee ee So ears 4,404 55,944 53,031 
Ear LOS ae Oooo crn Svan hes ER Ee ww acc Sot me arcs «, pete dees 166 171,983 156,312 
ERASE 5 A ce ee a cc Aas OOS Ov cage Ee ae eS 4,207 831,383 858,188 
Sere Oh ae ey Pee See to a: a ee ee oY es an pe 89 5,486 5,253 
BEA AUC MAIC OR IS. Ponta tae ce cicine Wee kicsione.an oo ee hin Toes 166 5,615 5,612 
Leeward Islands— : 
SE a NS tee ety gee a, edd, ee © oe TOONS CRE 56 5,557 
Poh A ERASTENIOE Sco eee oe oe rh, Mee es ee ees 68 26, 283 
CSE a ee Weep Bees A Na he Se ae oe ee ee ene eer 50 12,945 
EDU oF eA won cts SE eee aed oe eee 34 4,075 122,242 
ARMA WICHLAING RTOS. tis.a.a concaetee views vsenecwads 170 32,265 
Montserrat 33 12,200 || 
= ceacpietes oN 305 retire 
ERTIES Oo NS re es <5 la Ok oe. as PENSE 1,862 12,80 - 
ease UE. ONTISIE ON RUMEN S, . 8055505 SR: 114 20/749 365, 913 
Windward Islands— 
Bin Smauiy OF eee. 7 mete. Sera ep ot ewek eee nnoeen § 233 48, 637 52,250 
eb VREGONG . so yuh <t De Fone aw Sen dere ee «we eloavales Cope rps 150 41,877 44,925 
Grenada and the Grenadines % .2...05 000. eo haces eewes 133 73,636 73,406 
Total: West India: Taindss.0s.4. isos oo8aed. SMO 12,239 1,695,321 1,737,132 
RGAE A TNCRICA FB oo 03 te ROR Oe di Ses Soa cals wes 4,077,687 | 9,503,351 | 11,164,907 
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49.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Countries, 
1911 and 1921—concluded. 


: Population. 
Countries. ae “yaaa ree 
. : ensus of ensus of 
miles, 1921.) "i911, 1921. 
Australasia. 
Australia, Commonwealth of— 
IN EUS OULU RheS is: pet cnee mister arcctee ve tens tageareeevere reieeieeeerer een eae 309, 432 1, 646, 734 2,100,371 
BederallCapitaliel rive. grep ee concer ae crue meeriees Seen 940 1,714 2,572 
PVT CLORIG OR NE cic Ne RRO RUOET ee AG eae eee Re Ree ee TCO 87,884 1,315,001 1,531, 280 
Souchi Aus traliaey wee sca eee oe Ae eee een renee 380,070 408, 558 495,160 
Northern al erteces tio ninreererun tio ane nce a nee ee ae 523,620 3,310 3,867 
Western Australias sen eee cite see merce aa ce iene meee 975,920 282,114 332,732 
MIE Chcaksh iit: pe yee een ee wre BA Ml Ein ent mee a iy a Saree is 26,215 191,211 213,780 
@yeenslan due sae aye oh ee eee Eine cet er en eR arene 670,500 605, 813 755,972 
Noval sGommonvwealphlAsaea ees aerate rte 2,974,531 4,455,005 5,435,734 
TRerritor ye Os Pap Ate nee Marae arenes Bac he eae ee cutee Rte ete 90,540 380, 000% 276,888 
DOM OLN eyieZiCalanG sl seem we teen renee sapeervs a ceeieyatrseeters oles eee 103, 861 1,008, 468 1,218,913 
Morr AOm Westerns aunOn nae ctac feat mer reteset cre nae 1,260 - Bl 5L00 
IN aU WIN edmita tains no tds wots Batis en dins cere w Gam bo cueiorene 10 = 2,166 
HET UES Ges tee ee CREAN fy eer ere ORM Ay ata Be rate any ea 7,083 139,541 157, 266 
Pacific Islands— 
‘Ronzanils seroma (Ericnal vols): erste street oe aire eee 385 Dood 23,5624 
Terr. of New Guinea (late German New Guinea)— 
New Guinea ‘Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land)..................... 70,000 - 350,000 
Bis MAT CoAT CLIC Lag Onemerae Seen pe ae cet ere ere 15,752 - 188, 0004 
SolomonylisneP rote. se reese oe hie oo em eee tein ier ee 3,800 - 17,000° 
IBY MU StONOs Sao IN KA ENTS eIMOND AUG donde ocdboenenenensear kde obsies 11,000 150,000 150, 5834 
Gilbert and Ellice Is. uaek MN re ona en oer eee Rae 208 Olean 36,122 
PCE RAgTOUDA ser iaiecn acest ieee ete Ne nea he etn 16 59 59 
ETE GCATETI A eee okentys Maca e bea oy MMMM: ov sheisc eact ean eh eeermalany Tatts Gree 2 14018 140 
DUAL DUCKS ere ina te cea ce hie econ me arene 1 - - 
TAD V ISIS tet cee RE tote cero arvon haces ete were eee ee ot exe ce a A 1 30 30 
SUED VOKeS VR Gap Ale ee WER aie 2 Wap A te Net, eid eh oo WEA Pye Cae 35 168 168 
sDotal weaciiculslapd Sree rrr eee setae eee can etn teers 101, 200 205, 255 765, 664 
Total, -AUStralasidns.san.crcce ere se crnct cians perce tiers oe 3,278,535 | 6,188, 269 7,893, 788 
Grand Total, British Empire........................ 13,491,977 |424,133,076 |450,315, 046 


121,752 | 45,601,214 | 47,600,044 
2,116,084 }323,543,881 | 332,607,788 
3,897,920 | 39,296,361 | 51,048,519 
4,077,687 | 9,503,351 | 11,164,907 
3,278,535 | 6,188,269 7,893, 788 


1 Territory heretofore known as the United Kingdom: area, 121,633 square miles; population, 1921, 
47,341,070. 2 Estimated population Northern Ireland, 1922. % Census, 1911. No census in 1921. 4 Estim- 
ated population, June 30, 1923. ® Estimated population, 1919. & Excluding the military and persons on ships 
in harbours. 7 ‘Administered by England under a convention dated June 4, 1878; annexed on November 5, 
1914. 8 Administered provinces only. 9% Including 16,169 square miles of water within the territcrial 
limits of the Uganda Protectorate. 1° Estimated population, December, 1921. 1! Including 567,561 
children. 12 Kstimated population, 1917. 15 Exclusive of certain aborigines estimated to number 9,700. 
4 The population stated for Australia is exclusive of full-blooded aborigines, estimated at 100,000 in 1911. 
18 Number ot Papuans estimated. 16 Population in 1920. 17 The area (280 square miles) and population 
(13,209 in 1921) of the Cook and other islands of the Pacifie are excluded, The Maori population (52,751 in 
1921) is also excluded. 138 Population in 1914. 19 Preliminary return. 2° Northern Protectorate and South- 
ern Nigeria and Colony in 1911. 
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17.—Land Area and Population of the World. 


Statistics showing the areas and the population of the various continents and 
of the countries of the world at the latest enumerations are presented in Table 50, 
these populations and areas being mainly taken from official information supplied 
by the countries concerned. In a number of cases, particularly in Asia and Africa, 
the figures are rather rough approximations. 


50.—Population and Area of the Countries of the World, circa 1923. 


Area, in 
Countries. Population. square 
miles. 
Continents— 
urope 449,781,534 | 3,776,700 
WASH cole oe ein aveleteve 1,008, 331,460 | 17,387,314 
Africa 130,900,065 | 11,736,724 
North aud Central 
America and West 
CIOS 3 cater cecrand usin 143,853,652 | 8,618,385 
South America....... 65, 242,251 7,365,913 
Australasia and Poly- 
MOST A Nici or he 8,365,756 | 3,300,067 
Grand Total...... 1,806,474,718 | 52,185,103 
Europe— 
Russia in Europe..... 101,409,539 | 1,690,659 
(GeRmany 286 Asa se. 59,858, 284 182,213 
United Kingdom..... 47,291,382 121, 633 
MP MANnee* theo. cite ai» 39, 209,518 212,659 
TtEaT ye ee eS eres e 88, 835, 941 117, 982 
TERS TAG ee ae an ee 27,183,776 149,359 
Spain (incl. Canary 
and Balearic Is. me : 21,347,000 194, 800 
Rumania.. et 17,393, 149 122,282 
Czechoslovakia. . ee eer 13,611,349 54,191 
Serb-Croat-Slovene 
SLCTOE Abe epee 12,027,325 96, 134 
PLUMP AIT YC Ep acareyertrckae loss 7,945,878 35,875 
Belong ses a <2 7,462,455 11,752 
Netheriands.......... 6,865,314 12,582 
PATIS OE Tay Soh cshyetelareboies 6,423,486 32, 396 
LOLSUCA La. eanrag eck oe 6,041,000 35, 490 
Swedenteres. (eo et 5,954,316 173,105 
Greece. Fics ee ase 5,536,375 33,378 
Tab Peete: Wee Re ae 4,861,439 39, 824 
Switzerland.......... 3,886,090 15,975 
PAAR 2, cease o- 3,366,507 132,550 
Meoniiark ee U.cev os 3, 267,831 16, 604 
PAtOuanNiA She chee. ..0: 2,750,000 59, 633 
INOCWAY 2) fase aes n es 2,632,138 124, 964 
TATE sats Batic isla} 5-2 1,596,131 24,440 
Est honia. . : 1,110,538 16,955 
Turkey in Europs.. 1,000,000 10,000 
iN at Se 831,877 17,374 
TR Vat ae yeh 365, 000 754 
Luxembourg.......... 260, 767 999 
Malti... ..eie -be nese 224, 680 117 
ecland ss a8 2-22 94,690 39,709 
PINOT, 4 Beh She sisi 65, 000 8 
WEGUROO. Scouse acces 23,418 8 
(oibral tae $s coh cma..4 20, 638 2 
San Marino........... J2,027 38 
Liechtenstein. ........ 11,110 65 
ADROUE? Ree: cnt bs 5,231 191 
PP OLAN teleist ha kteraces 449,781,534 | 3,776,700 


Area in 
Countries. Population. square 
miles. 
Asia— 
China and depend- 

ENCICS) aa ate as. 436,094,953 | 4,277,170 
British India.........} 247,003,293 | 1,094,300 
Japan and dependen- 

cies (incl. Korea). . 78, 203, 200 260,738 
Native Indian States. 71,939, 187 711, 032 
Dutch East Indies.... 43,350, 834 733, 642 
Russia in Asia........ 31,313,000 6,877,701 
Turkey in Asia....... 13, 465, 000 328,000 
Soe laee Islands. . 10,314,310 107,772 
Persia.. ~ nee 9,500, 000 628, 000 
Siam.. » eee 9,207,355 200,148 
Tonking............ a 6,850,453 40,530 
Afghanistan.......... 6,380,500 270,000 
PADTIATON ELE; Sarcacs 5,731, 189 39,758 
IN Op alah seer mee sas: 5, 600,000 54,000 
Ceylon) ceric so. 4,504,549 25,3381 
Arabia (Independent) 4,000, 000 1,000,000 
Cochin Chiva........ 3, 795,304 22,000 
VTL Mote md oa ee 3,000,000 60,000 
Rol hacit aeemere ase 3,000,000 79 ,000 
Mesopotamia... ; 2,849, 282 143,250 
Cambodia; enthea: os: 2,402,585 57,900 
Federated Malay 

States! cea natinocs. 1,324, 890 27,623 
Unfederated Malay . 

States... 1,123,274 23,486 
Straits Settlements. 885, 660 1, 662 
British North Borneo, 

Brunei and Sara- 

wa Reh 883,258 77,106 
aos" Vee ee eee 800, 000 96, 500 
Palestine. . 757, 182 9,000 
Hong Kong ‘and de- 

pendencies.......... 625, 166 391 
COmNOtes Renn ae. 545,472 1,638 
USUI oe * er elere care 519,438 24,310 
Oman eee bak tht 500, 000 82,000 
PM OR + CC Crete .ratiee ates 377,815 7,330 
Cy prisaeeccnmce see. 310,709 3,584 
French India......... 265,388 196 
IBDUtAnes. heen sere 250,000 20,000 
Kwang Chau Wan.... 182,000 190 
Wei- hai-wei.......... 154,416 285 
Bahrein Islands...... 110,000 275 
Macao, eto. 2. cen.n.-.. 74,866 4 
Maldive Islands. .... 70,000 - 
Aden and dependen- 

QUOR Ole ees. ak Sos 54,923 80 
Sokotra 12,000 1,382 

Totolane yee: 1,008,331,460 | 17,387,314 
Africa— 
Nige aie and Frot..... 18,750,000 335,700 
Birth sy os eee. eee ai 13, 225,000 350, 000 
French West Africa.. 12, 283,917 1,800,566 
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—Population and Area of the Countries of the World, circa 1923—concluded. 


Area in 
Countries. Poptlation. square Countries. 
miles. 

Africa—concluded. North and Central 
ADYBSINIG). Seen ees 10,000,000 350,000 America and West 
Belgian Congo........ 8,508,175 909, 654 Indies—concluded. 
Union of South Africa 7,156,312 473,089 Newfoundland and 
IMOroCCOse.caccens aes 5,937,071 231,500 Dabrador.......... 
Anglo-Egyptian Martinique........... 

Sudan ees oe 5,850,000 1,014,000 Guadeloupe and de- 
J MEA Satt oe pBO nee AOD ODE 5,802,464 222,180 pendencies.......... 
Tanganyika Territory 4,124,438 365, 000 Windward Islands.... 
Amro) si Skew aces car 4,119,000 484,800 Barbadoss eee. 
Madagascar and ad- Leeward Islands 
secant ea Sosa 3,613, 341 228,000 Alaskan eae. 
Mozambique.. 8,120,000 428,132 Curacao: aie eee: 
Uganda Prot.. 3,066, 327 110,300 Bahamas..........+.. 
French Equat. “Africa 2,845,936 982,049 British Honduras..... 
ienya, brOcssssecene 2,376,000 245, 060 Virgin Islands of 
MUN are vee Sema ge 2,095,090 50,000 DiS AM eaaoeeraicnan 
Gold Coast and Prot. 2,078, 043 79,506 Bermuda. . 
iberia. 2 A.crceenunieas 2,000,000 40,000 Greenland (Danish). 
UNOUOSIAM Eee tye 1,738,120 440, 000 Turks and Caicos Is.. 
Sierra Leoneand Prot. 1,536, 066 30, 000 Cayman Islands...... 
French Cameroon.... 1,500,000 166, 489 St. Pierre and Mique- 
Nyassaland Prot..... 1,201,983 39,573 LONG 7 otacct corey 
Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica,....5...< 1,000, 000 406, 000 Total demote 
French Sahara....... 800, 000 861, 638 ‘ 
Italian Somaliland... 650,000 139,430 || South America— 
Spanish Morocco..... 600, 000 7,700 Brazil (incl. Acre).... 
British Cameroon.... 550, 000 31,000 Argentine Republic... 
Basutolan@s..-ceacme- 498, 781 11,716 Colombia (excl. Pan- 
French Togoland..... 484,572 21,893 ama) Os x 
Eritrea... 392,151 45,783 POWs eve hene asa. cetee ke 
Mauritius and depend- Giles 3 5. ee 
CHCIOS) Mare ates ee 385, 074 809 OHVIas ese ote 
Somaliland Prot...... 300, 000 68, 000 Wenezuela srs .=) ns: 
Portuguese Guinea.... 289,000 13,940 Monsdor,. pera e 
Southwest Africal..... 227,732 322,400 Wraguays @osssc eo. 
Gambia and Prot.... 209, 000 4,132 IPSDA CUA ante eae 
French Somali Coast. 208, 000 5,790 (PANamia.n os hcane es eke 
Zanzibar and Pemba. 197,000 1,020 British Guiana....... 
Togoland (British). . 188, 265 12, 600 Dutch Guiana........ 
Réunion. . 173,190 970 French Guiana...... 
Bechuanaland Prot.. 152,983 275,000 Panama Canal Zone.. 
Spanish Guinea....... 150, 000 10,810 Falkland Islands..... 
Cape Verde Islands.. 149,793 1,480 South Georgia........ 
Swaziland. . 133,563 6, 678 
Comoro and Mayotte 109,860 780 Notaly.errsc ne neces 
St. Thomé and Prin- 
Cipe Ls sa fate sis es 58,907 360 || Australasia and Poly- 
Seychelles............ 24,523 156 nesia— 
Min od See encore 20,000 965 Commonwealth of 
Fernando Po, etc..... 15,896 795 PNUD TENE ary aoc 
Sti. Helengeeer ae. 8. 38,747 47 New Zealand......... 
Rio de Oro and Adrar 495 109, 200 Territory of New 
ASCENSION cee cnc es 250 34 Guineas esse ease 
—_——_——__ |__| Papua................ 
“LOtel a. copeetenics: 130,900,065 | 11,736,724 a Ell. Aes ee 
[=a a | 1G LAP ote once mucreti rims cae 
North and Central Salomon Islands 
America and West Prot. (British) nee 
Indies— New Hebrides....... 
United States........ 105,710,620 | 2,973,774 New Caledonia and 
IMexICOEaN Macs nris ser 13,887,080 767,198 dependencies....... 
Canada Sere seas 9,226,740 | 3,797,123 Marshall Islands, etc. 
UNIS caesadowanasGOer 8,123,040 44,164 (Japanese mandate) 
LIU ne ere nee 2,045,000 10, 204 Western Samoa....... 
Guatemala........... 2,004,900 48,290 Gilbert and Ellice Is. 
alvyadOr: essere ens 1,526,000 13,176 French establish- 
IPOrtonicO ears ee 1,299, 809 3,485 ments in Oceania... 
Dominican Republic 897, 405 19,332 Tongan Is. Prot...... 
Jamaica po eee re 858, 188 4,207 Guam Speen ee rae 
PLOnGUrAB ne cee er 662, 422 44,275 Samoa (American)... 
Nicaragua...........-. 638,119 51,660 Naurulsland ese: 
Costa Ricat: sense es. 576,581 23,000 
Trinidad and Tobago 365,913 1,976 Totaleeey tec 


1 Mandated territory of the Union of South Africa. 


Population, 


263,033 
244,439 


229, 822 
170,581 
156,312 
122,242 
55,036 
54,963 
53,031 
45,317 


26,051 
20,127 
14,355 
5,612 
5, 253 


3,918 


143, 853, 652 


30, 635, 605 
8,698,516 


5,855,077 
5,550, 000 
3,754, 723 
2,889,970 
2,411,952 
2,000,000 
1,494, 953 
1,000,000 
442,522 
307,391 
128, 822 
44,202 
23,757 
3,424 
1,337 


65, 242,251 


5,485,734 
1,218,913 


555,000 
276, 888 
255,912 
157, 266 


150,583 
60, 000 


57,208 


45,150 
37,157 
36, 122 


31,655 
23,562 
14,246 
8,194 
2,166 


8,365,756 


Area in 
square 
miles. 


162,734 
385 


532 
516 


8,618, 385 


3,275,510 
1,153,119 


440,846 
722,461 
289, 828 
514,155 
398,594 
220,502 
72,153 
61, 647 
32,386 
89,480 
54,291 
32,000 
441 
7,500 
1,000 


7,365,913 


2,974,581 
103,861 


89,552 
90,540 


6,449 - 


7,083 


11,000 
5,700 


7,650 


3,300,067 
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II.—VITAL STATISTICS. 


The collection of vital statistics commenced in Canada, as in England, with 
the registration of baptisms, marriages and burials by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
These registers, maintained by the priests from the first settlement of the country, 
have made it possible for the vital statistics of the French colony to be compiled 
from the year 1610.1 In the beginning, only one copy of such records was made, 
but in 1678 the Sovereign Council of Quebec ordered that in future such records 
should be made in duplicate, and that one copy, duly authenticated, should be 
delivered to the civil authorities. This arrangement was continued after the cession 
of the country to England, and was extended to the newly-established Protestant 
churches by an Act of 1798, but the registration among these latter remained 
seriously defective, both in Lower Canada and in the newly-established province 
of Upper Canada. 

In English-speaking Canada, vital statistics were from the commencement 
incomplete, the pioneer settlers often going out into the wilds far from the authority 
of government and the ministrations of religion. While a law existed in Upper 
Canada requiring ministers of religion to deposit duplicates of their registers of 
baptisms, marriages and deaths with the clerks of the peace for transmission to the 
provincial secretary, this law remained practically a dead letter. Again, the efforts 
made to secure records of births and deaths at the censuses of 1851 and 1861 pro- 
duced most unsatisfactory and even ridiculous results, as was pointed out by Dr. 
J. C. Taché, secretary of the board of registration and statistics, in a memorial 
published in the report of the Canadian Minister of Agriculture for the year 1865. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the inherent unsoundness of securing at a point of time 
in a decennial census a record of births and deaths occurring over a considerable 
period of time, this method was persisted in down to 1911, when the obviously 
untrustworthy character of the results obtained led to the discarding of the data 
obtained at the inquiry. In Montreal and Toronto, for example, the local records 
showed 11,038 and 5,593 deaths respectively in the calendar year 1910, while the 
census records showed only 7,359 and 3,148 deaths respectively in the year from 
June 1, 1910, to May 31, 1911. Similar discrepancies were shown for other areas, 
proving the census data to be very incomplete. 

The Dominion Government instituted in the early 80’s a plan for compiling 
the annual mortuary statistics of cities of 25,000 population and over, by subsidizing 
local boards of health to supply the information under special regulations. A 
beginning was made with the five cities of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Halifax 
and St. John. By 1891 the list had grown to 25, at a time when in most of the 
provinces the only birth and death statistics were those of the municipalities. Upon 
the organization of provincial bureaus of vital statistics, however, this work was 
abandoned, though a conference of Dominion and provincial officials, held in 1893, 
passed a resolution calling upon the provincial and Dominion authorities to co- 
operate in the work of collecting, compiling avd publishing the vital statistics of 
the Dominion. This resolution had, however, no immediate practical results in 
securing accurate or comparable vital statistics. 

Each of the provinces of the Dominion has since Confederation enacted its 
own legislation on vital statistics and administered such legislation according to 
its own individual methods. While the vital statistics of Ontario were published 


1For a summary of the vital statistics of the Roman Catholic population from 1610 to 1883, see the 
St tistical Year Book of Quebec, 1921, English or French edition, p. 51. For details by years of this 
movement of population, see Vol. V of the Census of 1871, pp. 160-255, and Vol. IV of the Census of 1881, 
pp 134-145, 
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in considerable detail annually from 1871, the arrangements for the collection of 
data were unsatisfactory. Only in 1906 was the publication of vital statistics begun 
in Prince Edward Island (no report for 1912 has ever been issued), and in Nova 
Scotia the publication of vital statistics dates only from 1909. Because of the 
lacune, and even more because of the incomparability of facts collected, of methods 
of collection and of standard of enforcement, Canadian vital statistics remained 
extremely unsatisfactory and impossible to be compiled on a national basis, as was 
pointed out by the 1912 commission on official statistics, which recommended that 
“for the Dominion, now engaged in building up its national unity, it is important. 
that uniform data should render possible to statisticians the institution of true 
interprovincial and international comparisons. By effective co-operation of the 
provinces with the Dominion, this object would be capable of attainment without 
sacrificing the liberty of each province to satisfy its own special statistical require- 
ments.” 


The scheme of co-operation, thus outlined, has now been brought into effect 
as a consequence of the establishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under 
the Statistics Act of 1918, which specifically provided that the Bureau should 
publish an annual report on vital statistics, and the Dominion-provincial 
conferences on vital statistics. The scheme was in the first instance drawn up 
in the Bureau and submitted to the various provinces; later Dominion-provincial 
conferences on vital statistics were held in June and December, 1918, when 
comprehensive and final discussions took place. 


At the conferences of 1918, it was agreed:—(1) that the model Vital Statistics 
Act prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, when accepted by the legisla- 
tures, should form the basis of the vital statistics legislation of the several provinces, 
thus securing uniformity and comparability; (2) that the provinces should under-— 
take to obtain the returns of births, marriages and deaths on the prescribed forms 
as approved and adopted at the conference, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to 
supply the forms free of charge; (3) that the provinces should forward to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, at such times as might be agreed upon, either the 
original returns of births, marriages and deaths, or certified transcriptions of the 
same; the Bureau of Statistics to undertake the mechanical compilation and 
tabulation. \ 

Under the scheme outlined above, the vital statistics of all the provinces 
except Quebec were secured and compiled on a uniform basis for the year 1920, 
and, with the commencement of 1921, it became possible to issue complete monthly 
statements for the eight provinces. The first four annual reports have been issued 
and may be obtained on application to the Dominion Statistician. 

Statistics showing births, marriages, deaths and natural increase in the nine 
provinces of Canada in recent years are given under the various headings in the 
following tables. The statistics for the eight provinces constituting the registra- 
tion area of Canada are compiled for the provinces in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, while the figures for Quebec are taken from the provincial returns. 
Quebec is included in the registration area as from Jan. 1, 1926. 

Two important considerations should be borne in mind by the students who 
use either these tables or provincial reports for comparative purposes. { 

First, in spite of the improvements recently effected, registration generally, 
and the registration of births in particular, is not universally carried out. The great 
extent of the country and the isolation of many of its inhabitants partly account 
for this unsatisfactory situation. 
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Secondly, the great differences in the age and sex distribution of the population 
in different provinces, as shown by the census of 1921, make comparisons (of crude 
birth rates, for instance) as among the provinces unfair and misleading. Thus, 
for instance, in British Columbia, in 1921 there were only 773 females of ages 15 
to 44 to every 1,000 males of these ages, while in Quebec there were 1,017 and in 
Prince Edward Island 986. Evidently, in view of the great disproportion between 
the sexes in British Columbia, the crude birth rate per 1,000 of population in that 
province cannot properly be compared with the crude birth rate in Quebec or 
Prince Edward Island, and consequently a table has been included showing the 
legitimate birth rate per 1,000 married women between 15 and 44 years of age. 
Again, in consequence of different age distributions of population in the different 
provinces—the Prairie Provinces, for instance, have a very young population 
because of the healthy young immigrants whom they attract—a comparison of 
crude death rates of the provinces is misleading. In the Prairie Provinces, taken 
as a unit, only 126 per 1,000 of the 1911 population and 149 per 1,000 of the 
1921 population had passed 45 years of age, while in Quebec 178, in Ontario 
233 and in Prince Edward Island 264 per 1,000 of the population were in 
1921 over 45 years of age. These latter provinces, having a much larger proportion 
of persons of advanced ages, will inevitably have a higher crude death rate per 
1,000 of population than the Prairie Provinces. A table showing the death 
rates as adjusted on the basis of the English “standard million” of 1901 has therefore 
been included. (Table 23). 

The natural increase of the population of Canada is first dealt with, followed 
by detailed tables of births, marriages and deaths in the order named. 


1.—Natural Increase. 


Summary statistics of the births, marriages, deaths and natural increase per 
1,000 of population are given for the years 1921 to 1925 by provinces in Table 1. 
The figures for 1925 are provisional and are not available for the province of 
Quebec, which was not included in the registration area in that year. 

The province of Quebec has perhaps the highest rate of natural increase per 
1,000 of population of any civilized country, 23-4 in 1921, 21-8 in 1922, 18-6 in 
1923 and 22-0 in 1924. This brings the average for Canada (exclusive of the 
territories) up to 17-8 in 1921, 16-5 in 1922, 14-7 in 1923 and 15-8 in 1924, while 
the remaining eight provinces, constituting the registration area, show as their 
rate of natural increase 15-8 for 1921, 14-5 for 1922, 13-1 for 1923, 13-6 for 1924 
and 12-9 for 1925. In Australia the average rate of natural increase for the 
quinquennium 1917 to 1921 was 14-26 and in New Zealand 13-29, in England 
and Wales 7-20 and in Scotland 8-54 per 1,000 of population, so that the regis- 
tration area of Canada compares quite favourably with other British countries. 

The rates of natural increase per annum per 1,000 of mean population for 
other countries during recent years are as follows, the period on which observation 
is based- being given in each case in parentheses:—Denmark (1911-15), 12-87; 
Japan (1914-17), 12-26; Netherlands (1916-20), 12-25; Norway (1911-15), 11-82; 
Finland (1913-17), 9-14; Italy (1913-17), 8-11; Switzerland (1912-16), 7-89; 
Sweden (1916-20), 6-60; Spain (1915-19), 4-60; Ireland (1916-20), 3-89; France 
(1910-14), 0-43. 

The present natural increase of the population of Canada is in the neighbour- 
hood of 145,000 per annum, about one-third of which is due to Quebec. 

The births, marriages, deaths and natural increase in Canadian cities having 
a population of 10,000 and over are given for the calendar year 1924 in Table 2. 
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1.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, by Provinces, for 
the calendar years 1921-1925. 


Norr.—All figures for 1925 are subject to revision. 


Birth, marriave and death rates for 1922-25 are 


calculated on the estimated populations and for 1921 on the population as shown by the census of 1921. 


Rate of 

Birth Marri- Death | Excess | natural 
rate per age rate rate per fo} increase 

Provinces. Years.| Births.} 1,000 | Marri- |per1,000|Deaths.| 1,C00 | births per 

popu- ages. popu- popu- over 1,C00 

lation. lation. lation. | deaths.] popu- 

lation. 

PAHS Iolandaees. ter. eee 1921 2,156 24-3 518 5-8 1,209 13-6 947 10-7 
1922 2,160 24-5 579 6-6 1, 113 12-6 1,047 11-9 
1923 1,977 22:5 454 5-2 1,150 13+1 835 9°5 

1924 1, 858 21-1 408 4-6 956 10-9 902 10°3 
1925 1,672 19-2 407 4-7 997 11-5 675 7°8 

INOW a OCOUM a css .ore ose ye 1921 13, 021 24-9 3,550 6-8} 6,420 12-3 6, 601 12-6 
1922 12, 693 24-0} 3,169 6-0 6, 679 12-6, 6,014 11-4 

1923 11, 680 22-0) 38 246 6-1 6, 868 13-0} 4,822 9-1 
1924 11, 801 22-1 2,999 5:6 6.583 12-3} 5.218 9-8 

1925 11,400 21-2 2,922 5-4 6,045 11:3 5,355 10-0 

New Brunswick.............} 1921 11,465 30-2 3,173 8-4 5,410 14-2 6, 055 15-9 
1922 11, 564 29-5 2,799 7-1 5,158 13-2 6,406 16°3 
1923 10,704 27-0 2,911 7-41 5,013 12-7; 5,698 14-4 

1924 10,717 26-9 2,972 7-4) 4,923 12-3 5 794 14-5 
1925 10, 929 27-1 2,906 7:2 4,955 12-3) 5,974 14-8 

ONCATION rane cea RE 1921 74,152 25-3) 24,871 8-5) 34-55) 11-8) 39,601 13-5 
1922 | 71,430 24-0} 23 360 7:8) 34,034 11-4] 37,396 12-5 

1923 70,056 23-2) 24,842 8-2] 35,637 11-8} 34,419 11-4 
1924 71,510 23-4] 24,038 7-9| 33,078 10-8} 38,432 12-6 
1925 | 70,067 22-6) 23,074 7-4] 33,960 10-9} 36,107 11-6 

NWianito banter aa 192) 18,478 30-3) 5,310 8-7 5, 388 8-8} 13,090 19-0 
1922 | 17,679 28-2} 4,808 7-7| 5,754 9-2) 11,925 21-5 
1923 16, 472 25-9} 4,544 7-1 5, 330 8-4) 11,142 17:5 

1924 15,454 23:9} 4,432 6-4} 5,023 7-8} 10,431 16-1 

1925 14, 866 22-7| 4,377 6-7] 5,245 8:0 9,621 14-7 

Saskatchewan...............| 1921 22,493 29-7 5,101 6-7] 5,596 7-4) 16,897 22-3 
1922 | 22,339 28-4 5, 06] 6-4 6,119 7:8} 16,22C 20-6 

J922 20,947 26-3 5,045 6:3 6,151 7:8} 14,796 18-6 

1924 | 21.539 26-4) 4,792 SOC see} 7-1) 15,767 19-3 
1925 20, 488 24-6 4,899; 5-9 5,621 6-7| 14,867 17:8 

IMUM OE Oe coat ne ae ee 1921 16, 561 28-1 4,66) 7-9 4,940 8-4) 11,621 19-7 
1922 16,163 26-5 4,272 7-0 5. 264 8-6} 10,899 17-8 

1923 15, 060 24-3 4,117 6-6 5,006 8-1) 10,076 16-2 

1924 14,597 22-9) 4,159 6:5} 4,858 7-6 9, 729 15-3 

1925 14,924 22-9! 4,355 6-7} 4,693 7-2! 10, 231 15-7 

British Columbia...........| 192 10, 653 20-3) 3,889 7-4 4,208 8-0 6,446 12-3 
1922 10, 166 18-9 3,763 7-0} 4.907 9-1 5,259 9-8 

1923 10,001 18-4 3, 943 7-2 4,997 9-2 5,046 9-3 

1924 10,119 18-3 4,038 7:3 5,004 9-0)" 15,05 9-2 
1925 10, 163 18-J 4,211 7-5} 4,903 8-7 5, 260 9-4 
Canada (Registration Area)| 1921 | 168,979 26-4) 51,073 8-0) 67,722 10-6} 101,257 15:8 
1922 | 164,194 25-1) 47,811 7-3] 69.028 10:5) 95,166 14:5 
4923 | 156,897 23°7| 49,102 7-4) 70,182 10-6) 86,834 13-1 
1924 | 157,595 23-4| 47,538 7-1) 66,197 9-8] 91,398 13-6 

1925 | 154,509 22-6) 47,151 6:9) 66,419 9-7) 88,090 12-9 
Quebeelwarccsasstacinceies clue oul 88, 749 37-6) 18,659 7°9| 33,423 14-1} 55,316 23-4 
1922 88, 377 35-1] 16,609 6:5] 33,459 13-3} 54,918 21-8 

1923 83,579 32-2) 17,361 6-3] 35,148 13-6} 48,431 18-6 
1924 86, 930 35-1] 17,591 7-1) 32,356 13-0} 54,574 22-0 

Canada (exclusive of the 

Territories) 5.>5.000 1921 | 257,728 29-3) 69,732 8-0) 101,155 11-6} 156,573 17:8 
1922 | 252,571 27-8| 64, 420 7-1) 102,487 11-3) 150, 084 16-5 

1923 | 240,476 26-1| 66,463 7-2) 105.330 11-4] 135,265 14-7 
1924 | 244,525 26-5) 65,129 7-1) 98,553 10-7) 145,972 15:8 


1 Rates for Quebec have been calculated on provincia] estimates of population. 
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2._Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, by Cities of 10,000 
and over, for the calendar year 1924. 


Census Excess of 
Cities. population, Births. Marriages. Deaths. | births over 
1921, deaths. 
P. £. Island— 
Mola EIOULC TOW <6. acre le oa we are minebinc ees 40,814 298 132 246 52 
Nova Scotia— 
RGR is sacs os ea ee ee 58,372 1,458 563 781 677 
TPIS a a co aera nine area i een 22,545 505 182 209 236 
Recrnacubanye ns may Aik suck) cee toe 17,007 621 142 281 340 
New Brunswick— 
EIS OUT ON ms os. vos s Bo eln ak 47,166 1,238 479 EG 521 
RTOMGLON Stes et Bie Ds, Meee. Feem 17,488 571 162. 208 363 
Quebec— 
ROTERCAD EMO ach. ccs might cnivswiaa ees 618, 506 21,500 6,058 10, 230 11,270 
ISOC mg: messes. ts tee oe bo tean 95, 193 4,227 692 1,768 2,459 
PEON SRR oes onc, cte Me Ss Ss 25,001 “968 206 239 729 
1 Eilat her eee hoe ea ee ee ost 24,117 1,075 1811 269 806 
PRISE DTOO KO Made. cars.» Aleem oe a ee 23,516 745 1471 386 359 
PML eCe INT y OIan ee. . soc'cic te SMI co OS 22,367 1,038 192 433 605 
LMC SER PONV) (eno ae Eh oe ae 17,593 96 351 115 —19 
ESAS Es oo ee eee «<n See et eae 15,404 507 751 179 328 
WURRenTOn Es ore | Sere es ee 13, 249 135 431 99 36 
wi VACINURC ee ey: tae eae toed 28 hom 10,859 289 961 182 107 
muawinioan Malis. , 02. ccccus case cdten ss 10, 625 588 721 144 444 
PSAs PRE: oko Se is 3 SAM 10,470 319 581 212 107 
Ontarioc— 
POT ONIO: tpt Sects Pca eons adit 521,893 12,424 6, 244 5,570 6, 854 
ASOT L OMY ee a cn's Catron 5 oes 114,151 3,140 1,227 1,248 1,892 
OULD SoeE on eps ee ae ee 107,843 3,044 1,036 1,514 1,530 
1 LY ES Fe Ra rae een en eee OR RE a 60,959 1,452 659 901 551 
ARES 250) MSN et aa eae a ean soe 38,59) 1,826 899 601 1,225 
CELE! Tl} °2) 90 SOUS aah One ee a CE 29,440 700 258 265 435 
TCAUAGLOVS) Oe) et ek i ee Oe eR 21,763 640 225 254 386 
WEE OU Si 9 tee rd Nolo actos 2 Hew ERE 21,753 591 238 370 221 
BRINE Cosi ELL TO tas yc doca are Se esnisres als es 21,092 674 195 225 449 
Por fava Liiegan SPEEA o2,c)..os Sele Seta « 20,541 742 247 257 485 
BOER GOL OIE Tf 5/6 i aide: <i abies lapses 20,994 532 188 284 248 
RUMEN ALINGS.. ctu ace ite aero - 19,881 612 252 276 336 
Guelph..... SSO IC ae ee 18,128 458 200 240 218 
gh E gay PRO Legs lO A a aivg a en 16,094 408 133 196 212 
Pie OI AB | kahit, 50 oes, ate ss boed. Aaa 16,026 358 146 199 159 
ROE LMATSU AU oy og tists ood dct LUN ase Ss 14,886 552 217 201 351 
(S/PIT EE ad ereliae Belly deen pe aay ee Rete matin, we 14,877 387 165 221 166 
Nasmars Balai. tn. of) <dasicisede= dosees 14,764 455 295 152 303 
CUSTEEA COTE Ra NR Po RET SEEN ATS 13, 256 369 176 241 128 
CU TE OR ot SRE AS RT ee one 14 Sth eae 13,216 316 124 144 172 
CM NO, sere erehs, Potea > ecineats «Sac abies 12,206 343 160 207 136 
SECOUM SOL, Re accross eee eee 12,190 333 134 163 170 
JSUT es ate eR ae SOP MMC ater ee ee 11,940 552 129 186 366 
CNY Se en on A rs ee 10, 692 462 128 125 |. 337 
PS TGOIVA ee PAA She onan Watedve cone cs 10,043 241 107 154 87 
Manitoba— 
ASTID Dre Ee Atle | eis Ads.« Seta 179,087 4,786 2,249 1,549 ayeot 
EUAN age aie ee tale os att asks oa elec « 15,397 385 166 215 170 
12, 821 644 126 344 300 
34, 432 1,034 435 351 683 
25,739 823 430 356 467 
19, 285 587 241 215 372 
Waipary: sss Bone teteaeosn 63,305 1,612 851 648 964 
eMC OSE A ce etn tec ce anioro aneenss 58, 821 1,852 921 716 1,136 
BEEING SOc lr agid Odeo te esl Na oe 11,097 368 194 147 221 
British Columbia— 
Ripariuwvered a4. 4) Tex Bhd coud Okie 117,217 3,045 1, 686 1,465 1,580 
ROOT Trey frees 50s. x syria earths cases 38,727 772 377 473 299 
Wew Westminster.......0.0c:.ccceseees 14,495 399 221 224 175 


1 Roman Catholics only. 
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Natural Increase by Sex.—<According to Table 3, the number of male children 
born in 1924 in the registration area exceeded the total male deaths for the year by 
45,393, while the gain in the female population during the same period was 46,005. 
Thus, while the number of male children born exceeded the females by 4,021, the 
higher mortality among males caused a net increase of the female over the male 
population of 612. 


3.—Excess of Births over Deaths in the Registration Area of Canada, by Provinces 
and for each Sex, 1924, with Totals for 1921-23. 


Males. Females. Both sexes. 


Provinces, Excess of Excess of | Excess of 

Births. | Deaths. | birthsover| Births. | Deaths. | births over | births over 
deaths. deaths. deaths. 

Prince Edward Island 928 490 438 930 466 464 902 
Nova Scotia........... ,189 3,456 2,733 5,612 3,127 2,485 5,218 

New Brunswick........ 5,523 2,629 2,894 5,194 2,294 2,900 79 
Ontarion.=. 2 essa. 36,582 17,153 19,429 34,928 15,925 19,003 38,432 
(Manitoba) a -neeie enc. 7,804 2,713 5,091 7,650 ,310 5,340 10,431 
Saskatchewan...,....... 11,157 3,176 7,981 10,382 2,596 7,786 15,767 
PAN Dera. ssa sce ascnit 7,422 2,718 4,704 7,175 2,140 5,035 9,739 
British Columbia...... 5,203 3,080 2,123 4,916 1,924 2,992 5,115 
Total, 1924.............] 86,808 35,415 45,393 76,787 30,782 46,005 91,398 
Total, 1923............. 80,566 37,517 43,049 76,381 32,665 43, 666 86,715, 
Total, 1922.............] 84,057 37,044 47,013 80,137 31, 984 48,153 95,166 
Total, 1921............. 87,134 $6,414 50,723 81,845 31,311 50,534 101,257 


2.—Births. 


Throughout almost the whole of the civilized world, the birth rate has in the 
past generation been on the decline, though the consequent decline in the rate 
of natural increase has to a considerable extent been offset by a decline in the 
death rate. 

The crude birth rate of England and Wales, for example, was 35:4 per 1,000 
population on the average of the decennium 1871-80, 32-5 in 1881-90 and 29-9 
in 1891-1900. In 1913 the birth rate was 24-1 and, though it rose to 25-5 in 
1920, it fell again to 22-4 in 1921, 19-7 in 1923, 18-8 in 1924 and 18-3 in 1925. 

Similarly in France, the crude birth rate declined from an average of 25-4 
per 1,000 population in the 1870’s, 23-9 in the 1880’s and 22-2 in the 1890’s to 
20-4 in 1920 and 19-4 in 1923, rising slightly to 19-6 in 1925. In Germany, again, 
the crude birth rate was 39-1 in the 1870’s, 36-8 in the 1880’s, 36-1 in the 1890’s, 
23-6 in 1922 and 22-5 in 1925. 

In Canada the crude birth rate still stands at the comparatively high figure of 
26:5 per 1,000 in 1924—the last year for which complete figures are available. 
This, however, is largely due to the influence of Quebec, where the birth rate stood 
at the very high figure of 35-1 per 1,000 in 1924, as compared with 23-4 per 1,000 
in the registration area, where the figures varied from 18-3 per 1,000 in British 
Columbia to 26-9 in New Brunswick and 26-4 in Saskatchewan. 

Preliminary figures for 1925 show 154,509 living births, which, on the increased 
estimate of population for that year, gives a rate of 22-6 for the registration area, 
the provincial rates varying from 18-1 in British Columbia to 24-6 in Saskatchewan 
and 27-1 in New Brunswick. Statistics of births and birth rates for the years 
1921-25 are given by provinces in Table 4, the provincial figures both of births 
and birth rates for Quebec being appended, so as t? show national totals. 
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4.—Number of Living Births and Birth Rates, by Provinces, 1921-1925. 


ee —————————————————— 


, Living Births. Birth rate per 1,000 population. 
Provinces. aaa 
1923. 1924, 1925.1 | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924.) 1925.1 
BRN SIGN. G00 P eel ees 1,977 1,858 1,672} 24-3] 24-5) 22-5] 21-1) 19-2 
Nova Scotia.... 2 11,680} 11,801} 11,400} 24-9) 24-0} 22-0] 22-1) 21-2 
New Brunswick..... 10,704; 10,717} 10,929 29 27 27 
MONET TO seria osc cc ne eet 70,056} 71,510} 70,067) 25-3] 24-0) 23-2) 23-4) 22-6 
RH TOD A Hint poly Se oh Ne 16,472] 15,454) 14,866] 30-3] 28-2) 25-9} 23-9] 22-7 
Saskatchewan.............. 20,947} 21,539) 20,488] 29-7] 28-4) 26-3) 26-4] 24-6 
AUtreP tart Mare phere ne oe aA. 4 F 15,060} 14,597) 14,924) 28-1) 26-5] 24-3] 22-9] 22-9 
British Columbia.......... 10,653} 10,166} 10,001) 10,119] 10,163] 20-3) 18-9} 18-4] 18-3) 18-1 
Registration Area......... 168,979) 164,194) 156,897) 157,595) 154,509) 26-4) 25-1] 23-7] 23-4) 22-6 
Quebec.....................| 88,749] 88,377] 83,579] 86,930 - | 37-6) 35-1] 32-2) 35-1 - 
Canada (exclusive of Terri- 
DS COR SA eee ren 257,728] 252,571| 240,476) 244,525 - 29-3] 27-8| 26-11 26-5 - 


- 1 1925 figures are subject to revision. 


Table 5 gives, in addition, statistics of the number of births in cities of 40,000 
population and over for the years 1921 to 1925. These ten cities had in 1921 
a total population of 1,328,814 or 20-7 p.c. of the population of the registration 
area, while the number of births shown below for the year 1921, 38,488, formed 
22-0 p.c. of total births recorded for the same year. By 1925 the number of births 
had declined to 33,349 or by 13-4 p.c.; the percentage of the total for the registration 
area, however, was 21-6, a decrease since 1921 of only 0-4 p.c. It would seem, 
therefore, that the recent decline in the birth rate has been but slightly more 
pronounced in the larger urban centres than throughout the registration area, 
although greater differences appear in particular years than over the period in 
question (1921-1925). 


5.—Living Births in Cities of 40,000 Population and over, 1921-1925. 


Cities. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925.1 
13,378 12,745 12,680 12,424 11,920 
6,323 5,840 5,246 4,786 4,660 
3, 298 2,960 2,998 3,045 3,171 
3,498 3,146 3,033 3,140 2,938 
3,250 3,273 3,055 3,044 3,026 
2,086 1,884 1, 683 1,612 1, 634 
1,458 1,448 1,380 1,452 1,352 
2,136 2,143 1,951 1,852 1,942 
1, 836 1,743 1,519 1,458 1,463 
1,225 1,259 1,304 1,238 1,243 
38, 488 36, 441 34,849 34, 051 33, 349 


1 1925 figures are subject to revision. 


Legitimate Birth Rates per 1,000 Married Women of Ages 15-44.— 
Undoubtedly the test of birth rate most generally accepted by vital statisticians 
is supplied by the comparison of the total number of legitimate births with the 
total number of married women between the ages of 15 and 44, though a small 
number of births occur where the mothers are either below 15 or past the 45th 
birthday. This test is applied to the registration area of Canada for 1921-24 in 
Table 6 on the assumptions:—(1) that the number of married women in the 
country has since 1921 increased proportionately to the estimated increase of the 
general population, and (2) that the number of Canadian-born, of British-born 
and of foreign-born married women has since 1921 increased proportionately to 
the estimated increase of the general population. Since the estimate covers only 
the short period since the census, the above assumptions may be accepted as 
approximately correct. 

Two points of great importance are brought out by the table:—first, the sub- 


stantial decline in the birth rate per 1,000 married women in the short period 
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covered; secondly, the fact that in the registration area as a whole, foreign-born 
married women have proportionately more children than Canadian-born, and 
these considerably more children than British-born. 


6.—Legitimate Births per 1,000 Married Women of 15-44 Years of Age, by Provinces, 
1921-1924, and by Nativity of Mother, 1924. 


Bd : = Legitimate births per 1,000 
pei ae mega ead ts ale married oe ages ccs, 
Provinces. eat a of age, of Canadian, Britis 
15-44 years of age. and foreign birth, 1924. 
1921.| 1922. 1923. 1924. |Canadian.|] British. | Foreign. 
Prince Edward Island..............-. 24 246-0 226-2 212-4 211-0 180-2 333-3 
Nova Scotia2-k8 - PRE Teer cs see 218 209-6 191-8 191-7 191-9 199-3 169-8 
New Brunswitk...s ecrcsmncveerrrts 254 247-9 226-1 224-8 227-1 177-3 230-7 
On Gent Ouls etracet nm yontec be ence eee eee 191 181-4 175-4 176-3 178-7 160-6 198-0 
Wianitobaeasen wa cana. 2 5: et ene es 219 204-4 187-2 172-2 201-1 123-3 180-7 
Saskstchewyanrce 4.075. Wle ees se oe 213 203-9 188-3 188-9 200-1 147-7 200-5 
ASL TIER bien aM Pia tarda conc oie eee eae 195 183-1 167-7 158-5 170-5 131-9 166-3 
SPS) COMA ax be. oe ee 144 133-7 130-4 129-2 142-7 110-7 146-7 
Canada (Registration Area)......... 399 | 188-8 | 178-0 | 175-7 185-1 144-9 186-0 
Qachecen. #5 sree s.. «ce ees 2. eee 3343) 311-33) 288-33] 307-81 - - - 
Canada (exclusive of Territories)... 2321) 223-21] 208-71] 206-01 =| = = 


1No statistics of illegitimate births in Quebec are available. The total number of births in Quebec 
has accordingly been used, though as a result the fertility of Quebec and of Canadian married women is 
slightly overestimated. 

In Table 7 will be found for each of the provinces in the registration area the 
percentage of legitimate children born alive to Canadian-born, British-born and 
foreign-born mothers respectively. It is noteworthy that children born to foreign- 
born mothers in 1924 outnumbered children born to Canadian-born mothers in the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta. For the registration area as a whole, 
three out of every five children born had Canadian-born mothers, one a British- 
born mother and one a foreign-born mother. 


%7.—Percentage of Legitimate Children born alive to Canadian-born, British-born or 
Foreign-born Mothers, in each Province, 1924. 


Provinces. Canadian- British- Foreign- 
born. born. born. 
fer aasYereml Po krstai el (ip hivc bee Mee ne Ne One eee. TUS ee eee ae 95-7 1:7 2-6 
Nova Scotia fie dae we he oe Cae ee le oe eee oe ee 85-5 10-7 3-8 
IN (ea eS TUS ttl ce a a a re es eine ree» ee ey 2 91-5 4-0 4-5 
CONGATIO scree ec eee ers Meo ee aioe acer eis TA ee ota Ee ate ee 68-0 21-4 10-6 
Manitoba os. 2. eee seer or een rane ean Bae eee ee eee 47-4 20-9 31-7 
Saskatchewan............ : 39-4 16-9 43-7 
Dents. - fone fee ate 33-1 22-0 44-9 
British Coluibisg.e. 4. Bese Oe ee. MeL. ee eee: 36-1 38-5 25-4 
Canada (Registration Area)..................0.. 0.00 c cee eee eee 59-9 19-7 20-4 


Sex of Living Births.—Table 8 shows the number of living male and female 
births reported for each province in the registration area in the years 1921-25, 
together with the proportion of male to female births. Prince Edward Island is 
the only province in which the number of female births has in certain years 
exceeded male births. The preliminary figures for 1925 for the registration area 
indicate that among every 1,000 born, 512 were males and 488 females, as compared 
with a proportion of 513 to 487 in both 1924 and 1923, 512 to 488 in 1922 and 
516 to 484 in 1921. The figures for Quebec, added from provincial reports, show 
for 1924 a proportion of 515 males to 485 females and bring the all-Canadian 
figure for that year up to 514 males to 486 females. 
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8.—Births (exclusive of Stillbirths) by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, 1921-1925. 


Note.—The figures for 1925 are subject to revision. 


Males. Females. 
BOSSE SS PS oD SS ee 6 ee Males 
Provinces. Total. to 1,000 
Per Per Females. 
Number.| cent of | Number.}| cent of 
total. total. 
Prince Edward Island........... 1921 2,156 1,073 49-8 1,083 50-2 991 
1922 2,160 1,104 51-1 1,056 48-9 1,045 
1923 1,977 981 49-6 996 50-4 985 
1924 1,858 928 49-9 930 50-1 998 
1925 1,672 875 52-3 797 47-7 1,098 
PAU COL Ec ct gc oe os 6 5-3 1921 13,021 6, 695 51-4 6,326 48-6 1,058 
1922 12, 693 6, 630 52-2 6, 063 47-8 1,094 
1923 11, 680 5,973 51-1 5, 707 48-9 1,047 
1924 11,801 6,189 52-4 5,612 47-6 1,103 
1925 11,400 5,886 51-6 5,514 48-4 1,067 
Nov, Bramswitk....) eas .sss00s 1921 11,465 5,942 51-8 5,523 48-2 1,076 
1922 11,564 5,955 51-5 5,609 48-5 1,062 
1923 10, 704 5,457 51-0 5, 247 49-0 1,040 
1924 10,717 5,523 51-5 5,194 48-5 1,063 
1925 10,929 5, 657 51-8 5,272 48-2 1,078 
‘CSE 2S eee ee eee 1921 74,152 38, 307 51-7 35, 845 48-3 1,069 
1922 71,480 | » 36,495 51-1 34, 935 48-9 1,045 
1923 70, 056 36,141 51-6 33,915 48-4 1,066 
1924 71,510 36,582 51-2 34, 928 48-8 1,047 
1925 70,067 36, 065 51-5 34,002 48-5 1,061 
LIRR SGA ae ee a 1921 18,478 9, 455 51-2 9,023 48-8 1,048 
1922 17,679 8,926 50-5 8, 753 49-5 1,020 
1923 16,472 8,397 51-0 8,075 49-0 1,040 
1924 15, 454 7,804 50-5 7,650 49-5 1,020 
1925 14,866 | - 7,633 51-3 1200 48-7 1,055 
Saskatchewan................... 1921 22,493 11, 620 51-7 10,873 48-3 1,069 
1922 22,339 11, 435 51-2 10, 904 48-8 1,049 
1923 20,947 10, 765 51-4 10, 182 48-6 1,057 
1924 21,539 11,157 51-8 10,382 48-2 1,075 
1925 20,488 10,569 51-6 9,919 48-4 1,066 
2 OBR ES Se eee 1921 16,561 8,493 51-3 8,068 48-7 1,053 
1922 16,163 8,219 50-9 7,944 49-1 1,035 
1923 15,060 7,676 51-0 7,384 49-0 1,040 
1924 14,597 7,422 50-8 7,175 49-2 1,034 
1925 14,924 7,626 51-1 7,298 48-9 1,045 
Britieh Colombia. ...,....<.0..+: 1921 10, 653 5,549 52-1 5,104 47-9 1,087 
1922 10,166 5,293 52-0 4,873 47-9 1,086 
1923 10,001 5,176 51-8 4,825 48-2 1,073 
1924 10,119 5,203 51-4 4,916 48-6 1,058 
1925 10,163 §, 235 51-5 4,928 48-5 1,062 
Canada (Registration Area)... 1921 168,979 87,134 51-6 81,845 48.4 1, 065 
1922 164,194 84,057 51-2 80,137 48-8 1,049 
1923 156,897 80,566 51:3 76,331 48-7 1,055 
1924 157,595 80,808 51-3 76,787 48-7 1,052 
1925 154,509 79,546 51-5 74, 963 48-5 1,061 
Senet A oe 1921 88, 749 46,705 52-6 42,044 47-4 1,111 
1922 88,377 44,998 50:3 43,379 49-7 1,037 
1923 83,579 43,437 52-0 40,142 48-0 1,082 
1924 86,930 44,782 51-5 42,148 48-5 1,060 
Canada (exclusive of the Terri- 
Were here eo i Sones. 1921 207,728 | 133,839 51-9 | 123,889 48-1 1,080 
1922 252,571 129,055 51-1 123,516 48-9 1, 045 
1923 240,476 124,003 51-6 116,473 48-4 1,065 
1924 244,525 125,590 51-4 118,935 48-6 1,056 


ea Ean En anne aeenemenemnacad 
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Nativity of Parents.—Table 9 classifies the children born in 1924 by country 
of birth of parents, and furnishes some idea to what extent the coming generation 
of Canadian-born will be the product of Canadian-born, British-born or foreign- 
born parents. The term “unspecified”, under country of birth, includes for the 
father illegitimate births and births of incomplete record, while for the mother 
it includes births of incomplete record only. 


9.—Number and Percentage of Births (exclusive of Stillbirths) in the Registration 
Area to Fathers and Mothers born in specified Countries, 1924. 


Number of births with father, | Percentage of births with father 


mother or both parents mother or both parents 
born in specified country. born in specified country. 
Countries of Birth of Parents. 
Father. | Mother. pote Father. | Mother. Pies 

OPSTE TG CRI sapere pes oils ne OR I 89,728 94, 466 75,279 56-9 59-9 47-8 
Bingland ca. e cris «cae ee ean ee ee 18,731 19,751 10,481 11-9 12-5 6-7 
Treland... AA 2,503 2,160 872 1-6 1-4 0-6 
Scotland 2-2: ... sats 6,377 6, 865 3,220 4-0 4-4 2-0 
Waless to. oe sa 563 498 100 0-4 0-3 0-1 
Other British Isles... He Bee 84 91 25 0-1 0-1 1 

Newfoundland............. ACE 1,001 1,029 542 0-6 0-7 0-3 
Other British Possessions. . ct 483 447 127 0:3 0-3 0-1 
Austrin. hescen aogee acces « 3,758 3,293 2,707 2-4 2-1 1-7 
Belgium 431 414 259 0-3 0-3 0-2 
Finland. 419 422 340 0-3 0-3 0-2 
France. . 472 438 215 0-3 0-3 0-1 
Galicia 2,570 25217 1,967 1:6 1-4 1-2 
Germany 675 528 0-4 0:3 0-1 
Hungary 405 407 298 0-3 0-3 0-2 
Italy.... 2,155 1,685 1,648 1-4 1-1 1-0 
Norway 865 659 378 0:5 0-4 0-2 
Poland. 1,864 1,738 1,362 1-2 1-1 0-9 
Russia. 4,156 3,510 2,741 2-6 2-2 1-7 
Sweden: ieee ae 962 752 475 0-6 0:5 0-3 
Other Europe...... om 3,444 2,736 2,101 2-2 1:7 1:3 
Ching and apan- .c 226 shee eee Oana 1,036 1,008 967 0-7 0-6 0:6 
Other Asia Sie ee. nc eee eee 308 195 177 0-2 0-1 0-1 
United States......... PA ee Pere 10,325 11,655 4,304 6-6 7-4 2:7 
"Potal ApeGliGd s.Jecccpatete see a OAORE RSE Oe 153,315 | 156,964 | 110,777 97-3 99-6 70:3 
Country not specified................05. 4,280 631 310 2-7 0-4 0-2 

"otal cote ees eee eee ee 157,595 | 157,595 | 111,0872 100-0 100-0 70-53 


1 Less than one tenth of one per cent. 


_ 2 Represents for 1924 the number of births where both parents were in the same category as regards 
birthplace. The difference between this figure (111,087) and total births (157,595) equals the number 
of births (46,508) where both parents were not in the same category as regards birthplace. 


8 This number excludes the percentage (29-5) of mixed parentage, i.e., where both parents were not 
in the same category by birthplace, 


Racial Origin of Parents.—Table 10 gives the number and percentage of 
births during 1924, distributed by the principal racial groups. 
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10.—Number and Percentage of Births (exclusive of Stillbirths) in the Registration 
Area to Fathers and Mothers of specified Racial Origins, 1924. 


Number of births with father, | Percentage of births with father, 
mother or both parents mother or both parents 
Le of specified origin. of specified origin, 
Racial Origins of Parents. 


Father. | Mother. Aster fe Father. | Mother. Both ? 


PLD Screr. 614 acarelt nt aieieat celitea ec torah 53,523 56, 440 39, 609 34-0 35-8 25-1 
BREESE ener cte Sslars. ah 6 osha: 9releV0/6-e avo.0 afertte oP 20,313 19,047 8,944 12-9 12-1 5-7 
COU Sh ee a sicle botte sasae ule « sitio Sane 23,194 23,412 11,387 14-7 14-9 7-2 
RUSE Peeters ag oRER foctab Alaa s odotees 832 660 145 0:5 0-4 0-1 
PON ODE 2 Sr rth ERES.. oct: EOE oa chto siete 18,726 20,004 15,775 11-9 12-7 10-0 
ROT RIANA. hah OBE os oak abi oe os Me 9,166 9, 668 6,700 5-8 6-1 4-3 
PRE EROTU OD ert EO cis ce, Sela ove alae ¢ eee 76 69 67 1 1 1 
SAAURERIATIN- © oe arars, 2, tsthyiwinrs'a/ te: delat ate oa} Nees 2,162 2,354 1,926 1-4 1-5 1-2 
RYE EE ea ee ere eae oe 476 481 293 0:3 0:3 0-2 
PAT PAT IAI Fee ee a ohio c<is bisth chores nha tele 108 69 68 0-1 1 1 
COUAITRAS B R egtge a eps eae ae eee 342 327 324 0-2 0-2 0-2 
ROZOCDOSIOVAK scotinwac.eh oath oie sere cae aloes 278 310 196 0-2 0-2 0-1 
ITI Se Ric ass oof 32% se aieiels ow \acet cieehs 435 356 125 0:3 0-2 0-1 
I DIT a Fo. RC Nee oe ee eee en 2 1,775 1, 668 798 1-1 1-1 0-5 
SPURNS RAPE oo CHG ec os eee © cits Beets 465 531 422 0:3 0-3 0-3 
UR) Slee Oe ce ee Po Pee ee 162 100 85 0-1 0-1 0-1 
PEPORRG Wick cco alae t slain ere oe eee let mtn 1,467 1,460 1,420 0-9 0-9 0:9 
ERIN CLUE SA Delos o% 0-1 ES oo ara Hobopne ws sta eves 7 1 1 1 
EN SAPIAN Pies sie Wes ooo Ss Poles So's Ao THT: 382 447 335 0-2 0-3 0-2 
MICOIATICIG: Sans. s Soke lrs oo aa occas Se 386 472 305 0-2 0-3 0-2 
RATA ORES as Seah ee a 2 ahaa Tso wnko BRIS > 1,748 2,027 1,636 1-1 1-3 1-0 
A TA ROSSI ICN IES IO RISIICIOR Ra a ior Terri 2,280 1,944 1,879 1-4 1-2 1-2 
ADANOBE es os acs Di e's css cheb names Seeiene 713 713 711 0-5 0-5 0-5 
PDO O ST es Ate h alae Someia cee Gales das 364 417 350 0-2 0-3 0-2 
EN OR C@IAN. ara raters chor ars taiereinis siernisenioalec 1, 662 1,765 937 1-1 1-1 0:6 
ISLE See oe os See areata hae coe ee 1,923 2,088 1,512 1-2 1:3 1-0 
PER TIERTATI TLIO A, TNE ANGINA RORDI flee ayers ora 630 534 455 0-4 0-3 0-3 
PIRSA tS oe ec crerors coco ee ea rare Reus in trareta stots 2,034 1,881 1,511 1:3 1-2 1:0 
Serbo-Croatian......... 171 51 130 0-1 0-1 0-1 
POOL Sc se Wy, oscia eras avase a avs, siate, 6 oie slcteus’ a’ eios 1,485 1,400 738 0-9 0-9 0-5 
PRES ete atte ote aja tte: a niecasope sc nav cenet ane epensite 227 206 77 0-1 0-1 1 
IVTIAneene fic Retr lis cre stew ceess 188 140 132 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Ukranian, including Galician............ 4,836 4,910 4,465 3-1 3-1 2-8 
ONT SEE ace ene Dera aren lhey ee grils eee 213 184 129 0-1 0-1 0-1 
SP ObAL SFO CTHOO « o.0:4.c0 2:00, /010°6 srje-0:diele-oie/o'0 012 152, 694 156, 242 103,593 96-9 99-1 65 
Racial Origin not specified.............. 4,901 1,353 845 3-1 0-3 0-5 
SD OLAE RS os Seah clo Seari's fede cieieras:s 157,595] 157,595) 104, 4382 100-0 100-0 66-33 


1Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 

2Represents for 1924 the number of births where both parents were in the same category as regards 
racial origin. The difference between this figure (104,438) and the total births (157,595) equals the number 
of births (53,157) where both parents were not in the same category as regards racial origin. 

3This excludes the percentage (33-7) of mixed parentage, 7. e .,.where both parents were not in the same 
eategory by racial origin. 


Illegitimacy.—The ratio of illegitimate to total births is, generally speaking, 
low in Canada as compared with other countries. 


Out of 168,979 living births in the registration area of Canada in 1921, 3,334, 
or 1-97 p.c., were returned as the issue of unmarried mothers. In 1922 out of 
164,194 births reported in the registration area, 3,371 or 2-05 p.c. were illegitimate, 
in 1923, 3,408 out of 156,897, or 2-17 p.c., and in 1924, 3,715 out of 157,595, or 
2-36 p.c. In the latter year there were 1,929 males and 1,786 females among the 
illegitimates, or 1,080 males to every 1,000 females, a larger proportion than is 
experienced in the general birth rate. This disproportionate excess of male births 
among illegitimates is in accordance with the experience of other countries. 
Statistics are given in Table 11. 
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11.—Number of Hlegitimate Births, classified by Age of Mother, with the Percentage 
they form of Total Living Births, by Provinces, 1924, with Totals for 1921-238. 


Regis- 


Ages of Mothers. P.E.I. | N.S. N.B Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. oo 
rea. 
Under 15-yearsi 2c. - - 3 3 12 9 5 2 2 36 
15-19 years. | ease eta ee 17 217 100 679 150 136 101 63 1,463 
20224 VCRER Ta ess cee rent 14 168 89 602 155 99 112 65 1,304 
2) DOCTOR ESD oc. ate oa ec sasucs 4 60 82 201 51 51 39 21 459 
S084 years! 2052 2P..682" - 20 13 96 31 16 30 9 215 
SO-O9 VORLS Ra suie sel oo ets 3 9 ll 69 19 18 9 8 146 
SOU Vea Sr A enc one - 4 - 17 6 4 3 2 3 
BO -AD WV CALSEatyaeeleis <6 tts = - - - 1 1 1 - - 3 
NOR PIVen fee 32% e ee 4 Z 3 40 1 = 3 - 53 
Total illegitimate births, 
24 42 483 251 1,717 423 330 299 170 3,715 
43 443 258 | 1,579 381 274 308 124 3, 408 
57 460 22% | 1,519 410 258 314 131 3,371 
49 396 198 | 1,592 420 252 299 128 3,334 
2-3 4-1 2-3 2-4 2-7 1:5 2-0 1:7 2°36 
2-2 3:8 2-4 2-3 2-3 1-3 2-0 1-2 2-17 
2°6 3-6 1-9 2-1 2-3 1:2 1-9 1-3 2-05 
2-3 3-0 1:7 2-1 223 1-1 1-8 1-2 1-97 
23 260 110 923 215 166 150 82 1,929 
27 211 153 840 198 136 150 51 1,766 
2 29 235 115 826 210 138 170 58 1,781 
SOT ys Semen cee eee 16 201 108 796 222 117 154 68 1, 682 
Female illegitimate births, : 
VE ee See teat Sr 19 223 141 794 208 164 149 88 1,786 
<5 PB =e ee eas eee eae aN 16 232 105 739 183 138 156 73 1, 642 
i be a sae ey ge ae fat 28 225 107 693 200 120 144 73 1,590 
HDT E Shag et 5 33 195 90 796 198 135 145 60 1,652 


Stillbirths.—Statistics of the number of children born dead in 1924 are shown 
below for the registration area of Canada, according to the status and age of the 
mother; in Quebec in 1922 there were 2,594 stillbirths, in 1923 2,654 stillbirths, 
and in 1924, 2,700 stillbirths, the latter number including 1,091 dueto premature birth. 


—Stilbirths by Age of Mother and Legitimacy of Child in 1924, with Totals for 
1 


1-23. 
Unmar- Married Mothers. Regis- 
Ageerowsof | “Teg | auton 
~ Mothers.| P.E.I. | N.S.| N.B.| Cnt. | Man. | Sask. | Alta.| B.C.| Area. 
Under 15 years of age... 2 - - - - - - ~ - 2 
P5=VOy Cars, See esi cee 67 4 22 16 117 25 23 23 16 313 
DOAN CARE eo caver ke 72 4 92 60 518 88 90 61 53 1,038 
25-20 VCATS pees ke 22 9 105 62 676 116 111 74 71 1, 246 
30-04 VEAPS nets oes 21 9 84 51 645 105 136 79 50 1,180 
SIO VATA Aceh eo a 13 9 90 38 535 98 122 84 53 1,042 
40-44 years............. 2 2 36 23 229 52 82 36 26 488 
45 and over... 2 = - - fs - 25 11 7 3 2 55 
Umenowan =... SS, 10 7 2 14] 156 - 27 - 2 218 
otal toes ee eae 209 44 | 438 | 264 |2,901 495 598 | 360 | 273 5,582 
Totals 1923. 022255 3 178 54 | 402 | 271 12,963 519 568 | 399 | 289 5,653 
Total, 1922............. 195 66 | 416 | 259 |3,015 566 587 | 428 | 272 5,804 
Total, 1921.. 240 58 | 496 | 314 |3,340 586 628 | 399 | 326 6,387 
Ratio to total births, 
1924.. 5-3 2-4] 8:7] 2-5] 4-0 3-2 27 | 92-51 2:7 3-4 
Ratio to total births, 
LOD arr Wo eee. 5-0 27 | 8-5) Babe 4d 3-1 2-7 | 2-6] 2-9 8°5 
Ratio to total births, 
Cee eee a ae 5:5 3-0 | 38:3] 2-2) 4-1 3-2 2:6 | 2-6] 2-6 364 
Ratio to total births, 


p ALD bee a eae ne ee ae 6-7 2-7 | 3:8 | 2-7 | 4:4 3-1 2-7| 2-4] 3-0 376 


Birth Rates in Various Countries.—The relative position occupied by 
Canada and its individual provinces among the countries of the world with respect 
to crude birth rate (the annual number of births per 1,000 of population) is shown 
in Table 13, 
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13.—Crude Birth Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 
Countries. Years. | Birth Countries. Years.| Birth 
Rate. Rate 

LOTS PR gl ee eee ee nee ae 1923 Sr OMNeaTaG. ie Atte. oe Se 5 Ee 1925 22-6 
Sue. 25. 1924 39-7 || Canada (Registration ene 1925 22-6 
Costa Rica.. 1923 39-2 jet ole nyt Ses 22.5 
Rumania.... 1924 37-7 || Austria. . * 1923 22-4 
Salvador 1924 37-6 || Finland..... eat ASDA. 22-3 
Ceylon... 1924 37-3ultsDenmark .o...2.. wea 1923 22-3 
Jamaica 1924 36-6 || Western Australia. pee ZS 22-2 
Russia (Buropean). 1921 35-5 |! Victoria.2.2..... Bo ebOD4 22-0 

AAR. 2.4 anes veya 1924 33-8 || Northern Ireland as) 1925 21-7 
Quebec 1924 30-4 || Latvia........ Ee ee tO24. 21-6 

pain 1924 29-8 || Scotland...... 1925 21-3 
Italy 1923 29-2 || United States. 1925 21-2 
Hungary....... 1925 27-7.|| Nova Scotia. . 1925 21-2 
Riesicandland 1923 27-4 || New Zealand.... aaety 12925 21-2 
New Brunswick. wal oes Lae | Ponta Avtetra ia. © 6 oo. o cisaces + 1925 21-0 
CETECHOSIOV ARIA Bip: aise suc) ayn emp 1924 PA CEC M | [Lee AY Cots) 62) emcees oe 9 eee ee 1923 20-5 
Union of South Africa beans 1925 20-08 Erste Tee StAte,. .acos cls +s. ees 1924 20-2 
Uruguay. . .| 1924 Doe SON Ory aye Bie ee rads ele a 1925 20-0 
Panama........ ad 1998 DIS e ial (PE Yai Fes h 0, pei em 1924 19-9 
Saskatchewan. 1925 24-6 || Prince Edward Island.......... 1925 19-2 
Tasmania...... 1925 a Oa tan COmpmreeye.. orn one eer ee 1924 18-9 
Netherlands.....; 1925 DEOMI SS WilAeCLIAnG a. 2 coe snes ees 1924 18-7 
New South Wales 1924 D4 AN) HSER OI WA ak Prout aaisie'e ae.) 1924 18-3 
Queensland.... pee ene et 23-9 || England and Wales............. 1925 18-3 
PASETOUREY. FM. ne ertas ov oe ses oe 1924 Dons |PMOWOGCHS 4. 6 8te. 3 rah s othe oak 1924 18-1 
TRUE SYA ene ee a 1925 22°99) “British Columbia: ..o2..s<0 2000 1925 18-1 
PMO An ec Ou a ne 1925 22-7 


3.—Marriages. 


Nearly a century ago it was observed in the United Kingdom that the number 
of marriages tended to be high when the price of wheat was low and to be low when 
the price of wheat was high. This was quite naturally the case among a population, 
the majority of which was living at a comparatively low standard of comfort, and 
where the staple food, as a consequence, was the chief factor in the cost of living. 

More recently, the curve showing marriage rates in the United Kingdom 
and other English-speaking countries has ceased to bear any constant relation to 
the price of wheat, the staple food of the people, though it still does so in poorer 
countries. Its place in influencing the marriage rate has, however, been taken 
by the general level of prosperity. Marriages in such countries as the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Canada and Australia tend to increase in ‘‘good 
times” and to diminish in “hard times,’’ when great numbers of those who are 
contemplating marriage are led to postpone such marriage until the advent of better 
industrial conditions. 

Even in the short period covered by the vital statistics of the registration area 
of Canada, the truth of the above statement is supported by the evidence. In 
1920, a year of great prosperity, the marriages occurring in the registration area 
numbered 59,344 or 9-5 per 1,000 of population; in 1921 they declined 
to 51,073 or 8-0 per 1,000; in 1922 to 47,811 or 7-3 per 1,000 of population, largely 
owing to the industrial depression in these years; in 1923 they showed an increase 
to 49,056, the rate, however, remaining much the same as in 1922, at 7-4 per 1,000 
of population. Again in 1924, a rather unfavourable year, the rate fell to 7-1 
per 1,000 population, while in 1925 a decrease of 387 in the number of marriages 
caused a further decrease in the rate to 6-9 per 1,000 population. It should be 
mentioned, of course, that there doubtless occurred as late as 1921 a number of 
deferred marriages, which under more normal conditions would have occurred in 
the war years. Summary statistics of marriages contracted in 1921 to 1925 appear 
in Table 14, the figures and rates for Quebec being taken from provincial sources. 
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14.—Number of Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, 1921-1925. 


A. (NuMBER oF MARRIAGES). 


Years P.E.I N.S N.B Que Ont Man Sask Alta B.C. |Canada. 
JO2U MS teccrmr acne. 518 | 3,550 | 3,173 | 18,659 | 24,871 | 5,310] 5,101 | 4,661 | 3,889 | 69,732 
192 ceca sc tmne 579 |} 3,169 | 2,799 | 16,609 | 23,360} 4,808] 5,061 | 4,272 | 3,763 | 64,420 
RS eee aac: 454 | 3,246) 2,911 | 17,361 | 24,842 | 4,544) 5,045 | 4,117 | 3,943 | 66,463 
1924.08. ce< eee 408 | 2,999 | 2,972 | 17,591 | 24,088 | 4,132 | 4,792 | 4,159 | 4,038 | 65,129 
1O2H 3S. ecinec one 407 | 2,922 | 2,906 - | 23,074 | 4,377 | 4,899 | 4,355 | 4,211 - 

B. (MaRRiIAGE Rates PER 1,000 Poputation). 

ODI shee seekinae 5-8 6°8 8-4 7-9 8-5 8-7 6-7 7°9 7:4 8-0 
TODD osc onan: 6-6 6-0 71 6-5 7°8 7°7 6-4 7-0 7:0 7-1 
AGQBERT, icerererceee 5-2 6-1 7:4 6:3 8-2 7-1 6-3 6-6 7-2 7°2 
ODA san cece me 4-6 5-6 7-4 71 7-9 6-4 5-9 6°5 7°3 7-1 
192545 ceccese< 4-7 5-4 7-2 - 7:4 6-7 5-9 6-7 7°5 - 


1 1925 figures are subject to revision. 


Ages at Marriage.—The average age of all bridegrooms in the registration 
area in 1924 was 29-7 years and that of all brides 25-2 years. The average excess 
of the bridegroom’s age was thus 4-5 years. It may be noted in Table 15 
that when the contracting parties are grouped by age of bridegroom, the average 
difference in age is less for the younger groups than for the older, being only 0-2 
years for grooms under 21, 2-1 years for grooms from 21 to 25 years of age and 
10-0 years for grooms from 46 to 50 years. This is natural, in view of the fact 
that the groom’s age is generally in excess of the bride’s, and therefore as his age 
increases the range of reasonably possible ages for the bride widens. On the other 
hand, when the parties are grouped by the age of the bride, it is found that, 
although with less regularity than is shown in the table by age of grooms, the 
general tendency is for the older brides to marry men nearer their own age than 
in the case of the younger brides. Since these tables are based upon all marriages 
contracted during the year, the figures given should not be understood to signify 
the average ages at first marriage. ‘These are necessarily lower. 


15.— Difference in Ages of Bridegrooms and Brides, 1924. 


Average Average 
Ay Gs Ss a Average | excess of Average Avarere excess of 
Age-groups of Bai ae age Bride- ||Age-groupsof Brides.| age Be des Bride- 
Bridegrooms. groom. of Bride. _groom’s of Bride. aaah groom’s 
age. age. 
All bridegrooms.... 29-7 25-2 4-5 || All brides.......... 25-2 29-7 4-5 
Under 21 years..... 19-9 19-7 0-2 || Under 21 years..... 19-1 25-0 5-9 
21-25 -years..<..-:-< 23-5 21-4 2-1 || 21-25 years......... 23-2 27-4 4-2 
26-30 years......... 28-3 23-8 4-5 || 26-30 years......... 28-1 31-6 3°5 
31-35 years......... 33-3 26-5 6:8 || 31-85 years......... 33°3 36-9 3-6 
36-40 years......... 88-3 29-8 8-5 || 36-40 years......... 38-4 41-7 3°3 
41-45 years......... 43-3 34-2 9-1 || 41-45 years......... 43-5 47-8 4.3 
46-50 years......... 48-5 88:5 10-0 || 46-50 years......... 48-5 52-8 4:3 
51 years and over.. 59-6 48-4 11-2 || 51 years and over.. 58-5 60-6 2-1 
16.—Average Ages of Parties Contracting Marriages, 1924. 
Average 
: Average Average excess of 
Provinces. age ofall | age ofall Groom’s 
Grooms. Brides. age over 
Bride’s, 
Prince Pidward Islands 5. ..0o... cess dea Sacer Oe ono ee 31-3 26-7 4-6 
INOV ANS GOUA: Vede soc, aainseaclaisisiate ress Tacaaels «olen erdeaie eh caren meet 29-8 25°4 4-4 
Ney Bruns ta Cet sa cfoticisiess beleeincie sisice cleo siercmniine sa elie ce 29-3 24-4 4-9 
Ontario Phe sods dns sebaes sales dallas oases BB Aa A 29°3 25-5 3°8 
Miriniitio bey oxi tietcrcl ass crsciors eter Sie toe oes tnieieolcinis nie asd colars arses orale a ee Roe oe 30-0 24-9 5-1 
Saskatchewans cn socee awe insets s eee one toon cnice tone ene ecee 29-6 23-9 5-7 
AIR er tay: ee See tear heal earn re aor demic aie ero SE Ne ics Ra 30-1 24-4 5-7 
British Columbia, sovic ccnsaceer certs ee Cees creek coco cttemenite core 31-6 26-6 5:0 
Canada (Registration Area)............. a eheis's orem wee 29-7 23°2 4-5 


ii 
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Nativity of Brides and Bridegrooms.—In the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia, in the years 1921 to 1924, the majority of the grooms were not of 
Canadian birth, while the same was true of brides in British Columbia, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. In the three Maritime Provinces, the Canadian-born brides 
and grooms showed a marked predominance, exceeding 80 p.c. in each case, and in 
Ontario over 65 p.c. of both brides and grooms were Canadian-born. For the 
registration area, in 1924, 58-9 p.c. of all grooms and 63-7 p.c. of the brides were 
Canadian-born. 


Table 17 gives the number of marriages per 1,000 population in each province, 
as well as the percentage distribution of brides and grooms according to nativity. 


17.__Nativity, by Provinces, of Persons Married in the Registration Area, 1921-1924. 


Marriages Percentage distribution of Grooms and Brides 
4 by Nativity 
P Born in Born 
Provinces. Years. ya provinces of aaigther = Bore 
Total. pope: residence. provinces. SC Were. 

lation. Grooms] Brides. |Grooms, Brides. |Grooms| Brides. 

PAP TRIB. ois vicis espace aes 1921 518 5-8 92-3 94-6 5:0 1-9 2-7 3-5 
1922 579 6-6 91-9 93-3 4-7 2-6 3:4 4-1 

1923 454 5-2 90-1 94-5 3°7 2-4 6-2 3-1 

1924 408 4-6 88-7 93-1 7-4 3-7 3-9 3-2 

Novis Scotin.......s+cs0-- 1921 3,550 6-8 76-3 81-3 6-4 4-5 17-3 14-2 
1922 3,169 6-0 79-0 84-5 5-4 3-3 15-6 12-2 

1923 3,246 6-1 77-9 83-2 5-4 3-2 16-7 13-6 

1924 2,999 5-6 78-8 82-9 5-0 3-0 16-2 14°] 

New Brunswick........... 1921 3,173 8-4 73-4 78-0 10-1 8-4 16-5 13-€ 
1922 2,799 7-1 68-8 75-8 13-8 8-8 17-4 15-4 

1923 2,911 7-4 74-2 77-6 9-2 8-1 16-6 14-3 

1924 2,972 7-4 73-2 77-2 10-0 7:9 16-8 14-9 

NTRP IO ae sys sess eo bees 1921 | 24,871 8-5 63-6 66-7 5-6 4-7 30-8 28-6 
1922 23,360 7-8 62-2 65-1 6-9 6-2 30-9 28-7 

1923 24,842 8-2 61-3 65-9 6-5 5-4 32-2 28-7 

1924 | 24,038 7-9 58-8 62-3 6-8 R-1 34-4 31-6 

WESSEOWR aca. ssivcecoxence see 1921 5,310 8-7 26-4 37-2 18-1 14-1 55-5 48-7 
1922 4,808 7-7 26-8 38-8 16-8 12-9 56-4 48-3 

1923 4,544 7-1 27-8 40-1 17-2 13-8 55-0 46-2 

1924 4,132 6-4 28-4 43-1 17-0 13-4 54-6 43-5 

Saskatchewan............. 1921 5,101 6-7 7-1 15-6 31-4 28-1 61-5 56-3 
1922 5,061 6-4 8-2 17-3 30-1 27-6 61-7 55-1 

1923 5,045 6-3 9-0 20-8 31-9 27-5 59-2 51-7 

1924 4,792 5-9 11-2 24-6 30-2 25-6 58-6 49-8 

AGH OTL ch Ue uate es oes. 1921 4,661 7-9 7-0 14-2 26-2 25-1 66-8 60-7 
1922 4,272 7-0 7:8 16:5 26:5 23-6 65°7 59-9 

1923 4,117 6-6 9-1 17-6 23-7 23-0 67-2 59-4 

1924 4,159 6-5 11-6 22-5 25-0 22-4 63 +4 55-1 

British Columbia......... 1921 3,889 7-4 13-7 18-3 22-6 20-5 63-7 61-2 
1922 3,763 7-0 16-6 21-1 23-1 20-7 60-3 58-2 

1923 3,943 7-2 17-6 22-3 22-2 21-6 60-2 56-2 

1924 4,038 7:3 16-2 23-3 21-3 19-8 62-5 56-9 


Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—For comparative purposes, the 
crude marriage rate per 1,000 of population in various countries of the world and 
in the provinces of Canada is shown for the indicated years in Table 18. 
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18.—Crude Marriage Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 
Countries. Years. | Marriage Countries. Years. | Marriage 
Rate. Rate. 

Wiknaimep. -cyutis sc meee oeeeternectre 1923 IRV aw im Ob awilese on Meee he ke ae Rare AE 1924 7:2 
Belem, cee ee ee eee 1924 10-4 |) West Australia. .......... 0.00.3 1924 7-2 
TRUTIRORSH Tu tac y Umea RIM pear ee aan eg 1924 otal Pte, 05 nee: a eee ee ee 1925 7-2 
Czechoslovakian are sue: vse cne. 1924 9-2 British TSTOS ashe Generate asset 1924 7:2 
TEL DATS tacit ree yas ca eves 1924 CoNei Dall Pa bee kcnaayen ised sense oteee Bae 8 1924 7-1 
cP oreheiele Deena, Menta ts aie a ae A pao me 1923 S=SAi Germany: | Mest n. ee eee mane 1924 (eal 
INUSOTIA ok Meanie cere ene emten Ss 1923 8-7 || Canada (Registration Area)..| 1925 6-9 
ES Gnomes eke py eee cy toca 1923 86.4) United KManedomes....) 4 8.5.anc 1924 6-9 
Union of South Africa.......... 1925 8-5 || Finland 1923 6-8 
(liGallivere resect coset ote tocar tes ate 1923 8-4 || Alberta. 1925 6-7 
NEC H STOR ein ees Cees Mend fot Rests 1924 8-4 || Manitoba 1925 6-7 
WANS Waves Ten a pe is cera eee A 1924 ESHOn LMG ST YEN otoVelss heel Pe A RChUaIS DE see yt 1924 6-7 
New South Wales.............. 1924 Sell SCO Lan CL -s se a eerie eacieae saat oes oa 1924 6-6 
1S) ernment kee, ce sesue cacerd getline siege teen 1923 8 Ol Hl Swe Gent Severe eyes ee. Brae 1924 6-2 
NewsZealand ee... sneer eek 1924 LOM UN GOL WAY ee tc coer oie ee ee tr eee 1924 6-0 
SIGE UDC WER a Rae er trie erneee 1924 7-9 Nputheu elreland temas eee 1924 5-9 
Netherlands... knw eee ee: 1924 728 Saskavehewan, kes. ane cise: 1925 5-9 
Sout heAusiailia mses cere 1924 Me'S) ||| INGVENeCOUla, cee et ae et teres 1925 5-4 
England and Wales 1924 COM AOR SCATE NE oe sheuae Bos doe Ae 1923 5:3 
Queensland's. S34. + 1924 Hc Ouly MCCA Neen mae eee neater: aoe 1923 5-0 
British Columbia.... 1925 7-5 || Prince Edward IsJand.......... 1925 4-7 
QCA O ae eee eee ee centers 1925 ViSE A Gey I MieeMoi eres | Ane tea ee 1924 4-7 
Syvilbzenl anh. taken in eer 1924 23 NOUN A CLOT See eee Nae eet saree 1924 3-0 
News brunswickto ss) peta 1925 7-2 


4.—Deaths. 


Within the past century and more especially within the past generation there 
has occurred generally throughout the countries of the white world a notable decline 
in the death rate, except where man has brought death upon himself through wars 
and the aftermath of wars. How far this decline has been due to advances in 
medical science, how far to better sanitation and how far to the improvement in 
the general conditions of living as a result of the increase in the productive power 
of humanity, is in dispute, but concerning the facts there is not doubt. 


Perhaps the most impressive testimony regarding this decline in the death 
rate is furnished by the mortality statistics of Sweden, where vital statistics have 
been kept with great accuracy for the whole nation ever since 1750. There the 
crude death rate declined from an average of 35-67 per 1,000 in the decade 1751-60 
to 14-29 in the decade 1911-20 and 11-7 in 1925. 

Similarly, in England, the crude death rate, which was 22-6 per 1,000 in the 
60’s, 21-3 in the 70’s and 18-2 in the 90’s of the last century, declined to 15-5 in 
1906, 13-8 in 1913 and 12-2 (England and Wales) in 1925. In Scotland, again, 
the rate was 22-1 in the 60’s, 21-8 in the 70’s, 18-5 in the 90’s, 16-4 in 1906 and 
13-4 in 1925. 

Of course the preceding statements are not to be taken to mean that every 
year will show a decline in the death rate as compared with the preceding year. 
There will always be years of specially high mortality, as for instance 1918, when 
the death rate in Ontario, the most populous of the provinces included in the 
registration area of Canada, was 15-3 per 1,000 as against 12-0 in 1917 and 11-9 
in 1919. Over a decade, however, these idiosyncrasies of individual years are 
reduced to negligibility, and it remains true that from decade to decade there is, 
generally speaking and under normal conditions, a decline in the crude death 
rate of the countries of the white world. 

As for Canada, while the period elapsed since the introduction of complete 
and comprehensive vital statistics in 1920 has been too short for the establishing 
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of a definite downward trend, there is nevertheless evident a rather extraordinary 
reduction in the death rate in the short period of five years, the 1925 death rate 
being 9-7 as against 12-4 in 1920. In Quebec, where the same methods of regis- 
tration have been employed for many years, the mortality has shown a decline 
in recent years from 17-89 per 1,000 in 1910 to 13-0 per 1,000 in 1924, largely 
on account of the reduction in infantile mortality. 


1.—General Mortality. 


Total deaths and death rates in recent years are given in Table 19 for the 
registration area of Canada, by provinces. The decline in the absolute number 
of deaths from 77,722 in 1920 to 70,182 in 1923 and 66,419 (provisional figure) 


_ In 1925, and the drop in the death rate from 12-4 in 1920 to 9-7 (provisional 


figure) in 1925, are notable phenomena. Quebec figures are added from provincial 
sources. 


19.— Deaths and Death Rates, by Provinces, 1921-1925. 


Crude death rate per 1,000 
Total Deaths. population! 
Provinces. 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925.1 || 1921. | 1922. } 1923. | 1924. | 1925.1 

ae elaine een: 15S Ay 1,209 ileal Teg 1,150 956 997 || 18-6 | 12-6 | 13-1 | 10-9 11-5 
GW SCOUd. Coe ces 6, 420 6, 679 6,868 6,583 6,045 || 12-3 | 12-6 | 13-0 | 12-3 11-3 
New Brunswick,........... 5,410 5,158 5,013 4,923 ANQ5S 42 1322 | 12-7 |) 12-8 12:3 
SOATUPZN 10), ceeptceneupeereey Sewer et ae 34,551 | 34,034 | 35,636 | 33,078 | 33,960 || 11-8 | 11-4 | 11-8 | 10-8 10-9 
MamncOba Sod. chaste 5,388 5, 754 5,330 5,028 5,245 8-8 9-2 8-4 7:8 8-0 
Saskatchewan.............-] 5,596 6,119 6, 182 5,772 5,621 7-4 7:8 7:8 7-1 6-7 
ulsertas il ea 2. pth eb ok 4,940 5, 264 5, 006 4,858 4,693 8-4 8-6 8-1 7-6 7-2 
British.Columbia.......... 4,208 | 4,907 | 4,997 | 5,004] -4,903 |) 8-0] 9-1 9-2} 9-0 8-7 
Canada (Registration 

PACA etre eS be det WP cack, 67,722 | 69,028 | 70,182 | 66,197 | 66,419 | 10-6 | 10-5 | 16-6 | 9- 9-7 
Mrebecs ae ee! Se. Wes! 33,483 | 33,459 | 35,148 | 32,356 — || 14-1 | 138-3 | 18-6 | 13-0 - 
Canada (exclusive of Terri- 

PORTE) 9 trad bleh. 101,155 |102,487 |105,330 | 98,553 — || 11-6 | 11-3 | 11-4 | 10-7 - 


11925 figures are subject to revision. 


Age Distribution of Decedents.—The number of those dying in the regis- 
tration area in 1922, 1923 and 1924 is given by single years up to 5 years and in 
5-year groups up to 80 years in Table 20, while the percentage of the total number 
of deaths which occurred in each age-group in each of these years is given in 
Table 21. It is noteworthy that the deaths at the lower ages are yearly consti- 
tuting a decreasing proportion of the total. In 1921, 22-03 p.c. of all deaths were 
those of infants under 1 year, in 1922, 20-70 p.c., in 1923, 19-73 p.c., in 1924, 
18-72 p.c., and in 1925 (provisional figure), 18-30 p.c. Similarly, deaths under 
5 years of age fell from 28-29 p.c. of the total in 1921 to 26-51 p.c. in 1922, 25-37 
p.c. in 1923 and 24-30 p.c. in 1924. 


One rather curious result of this is that the median age at death in the registra- 
tion area (i.c., the age at death of the person who had as many die older than he as 
died younger than he) advanced from 42-46 years in 1921 to 48-79 years in 1923 
and 49-81 years in 1924. 
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20.—Distribution of Deaths in the Le teh et aD Area, by certain Age-Groups, 
1922-1924. 


Deaths at each age, 1922.]Deaths at each age, 1923. | Deaths at each age, 1924. 


Age-groups. —_.--————— SS | 

Total. | Male. {Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female. 

Under 1 year.............. 14,256 | 8,175 | 6,081 | 13,822 | 7,914 | 5,908 | 12,375 | 6,960 6,415 
Mveanwen see. ore ceeoenn 1,907 | 1,048 864 | 1,991 | 1,037 954 | 1,709 926 783 
DACRTB anon eccierere relent 949 497 452 882 475 407 813 452 361 
3 years ae AA ere 611 321 290 622 341 281 650 343 307 
LIS ia pe SaOeee BRE crete 535 278 257 456 233 223 516 279 237 
Total under 5 years....... 18,258 | 10,314 | 7,944 | 17,773 | 10,000 | 7,773 | 16,063 | 8,960 7,103 
O-OEVCATS. a ooroiscme meals ee 1,938 | 1,048 890 | 1,818 934 884 |} 1,644 852 792 
10-14 years 1,291 691 600 | 1,228 673 555 | 1,268 662 606 
15-19 years... 1,557 821 736 | 1,641 881 760 | 1,549 814 35 
20-24 years. 1,921 941 980 | 1,813 893 920 | 1,804 889 915 
25-29 years. 2,038 996 | 1,042] 1,972 992 980 | 1,746 830 916 
30-34 years... 2,098 1,015 1,083 2,022 1,000 1,022 1,891 903 988 
35-39 years 2, 1, 223 1; 221 2,477 1, 243 1,234 2,285 1,140 1,145 
AQ-ALYVeATST Sait. weceeuaees 2,416 | 1,287] 1,129 | 2;432)) 15331 1,101 | 2,368 | 1,280 1,088 
AG AO ERT B88. crosses alateln 2586.10 1862 | LT ieeo 526.) S340" IAT | 2. bobeleisogs 1,141 
50-54 Wears ese. c esiee see 257801) 1,628 1 1,257) 2783801" 15550 | OU 28th 2°80" ede 532 1,318 
S5- DOV EARLS hee cass. co noe S,olo\) 1, 892)) 1,421 1 eseslO £5972 | 15881) 85163 ees 767: 1,396 
60-649 Gare An tikes Scranines 3,920 | 2,191 1,729 | 4,254 | 2,386 | 1,868 | 4,120] 2,317 1,803 
GB-6U-VERESI OS. cisisie oe celeeeuais 4,599 | 2,588 | 2,016} 4,931 | 2,732 | 2,199 | 4,883] 2,713 2,120 
WOE. VCATS isos kcsee ese - 5,048 | 2,769 | 2,279 | 5,263 | 2,834] 2,429] 5,146] 2,799 2,347 
Foe IaViGAUS ic Saran ccraeisi ae 4,913 2,509 2,404 5,190 2,620 2,570 4,902 2, 626 2,276 
SUESOIV CATON. oh tec rice rrec 6,532 | 8,203 | 3,329} 7,011 | 3,446] 3,565 | 6,586 | 3,278 3,808 
90 years and over......... 1,275 570 705 1,372 599 773 1,356 588 768 
Stated ages............... 68,877 | 36,938 | 31,939 | 70,064 | 37,485 | 32,629 | 66,107 | 35,342 | 30,765 
Agenotistated.....61 ssn: 151 106 45 118 82 36 90 73 17 
Total all Ages............ 69,028 | 37,044 | 31,984 | 70,182 | 37,517 | 32,685 | 66,197 | 35,415 | 30,782 


21.—Percentage Distribution of Deaths in the Registration Area, by certain Age- 
Groups, 1922-1924. 


Male. Female. Totals» 


Age-groups. ———_ <<] —  _ |e 
1922. 1923. 1924. 1922, 1923. 1924. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Onder 1 year. ......0.6.00: 22-13 | 21-14} 19-69} 19-04] 18-11] 17-60} 20-70} 19-73 18-72 
WEN OAIN Serta. BY nets c ako 2-82 2°77 2-62 2-70 2-92 2-55 2-77 2-84 2-59 
2 years. 1-35 1-27 1-28 1-42 1-25 1-17 1-38 1-26 1-23 
OWVOATS:. Soke skaters 0-87 0-91 0-97 0-91 0-86 1-00 0-89 0-89 0-98 
AE CATS N.S ons MOS 0*75 0-62 0-79 0-80 0:68 0-77 0-77 0-65 0-78 
Total under 5 years....... 27-92 | 26-71 | 25-35 | 24-87 | 28-82 | 28-09 | 26-51} 25-37 24-30 
OO years Ass.nse eae dieceee 2-84 2-49 2-41 2°79 2-71 2-57 2-81 2-59 2-49 
10514 yearsrss.c2 5. 23s oes: 1-87 1-80 1-87 1-88 1-70 1-97 1-87 1-75 1-92 
15-19 yearsiost cit o5 vate ct 2-22 2-35 2-30 2-30 2-33 2-39 2-26 2-34 2-34 
20-24 Vearss. 4. trade een 2-55 2-39 2-52 3-07 2-82 2-97 2-79 2-59 2-73 
25-29 Years cuice «cats amen 2-70 2-65 2-35 3-26 3-00 2-98 2-96 2-81 2-64 
BU-B4 VOarS. a. cetacean wer 2°75 2-67 2-56 3-39 3-13 3-21 3-05 2-89 2-86 
30-99 VCALS: seks sel olen = 3-31 3-32 3-23 3-82 3-78 3-72 3°55 3-54 3°46 
40-44 yearS...........0000 3-49 3-56 3-62 3-53 3-37 3-54 3-51 3-47 3-58 
ASAD VATE Seno soc nena s 3-69 3-60 3-94 3-68 3-61 3-71 3°68 3-61 3-83 
60-D4syearss Ae eene 8 4-12 4-14 4-33 3-94 3-93 4-28 4-04 4.04 4-31 
55-59 years 5-12 5:27 5-00 4-45 4-71 4.54 4-81 5-01 4-78 
60-64 years 5-93 6-37 6-56 5-41 5-72 5-86 5-6 6-07 6-23 
65-69 years... 6-99 7-30 7+68 6-31 6-74 6-89 6-68 7-04 7-31 
70-74 years... ; ane 7-50 7:57 7-92 7-14 7-44 7-63 7°33 7-51 7°78 
10-19. years. Bh ceeeses see 6-79 7:00 7-43 7-53 7-88 7-40 7-13 7:41 7-42 
80-89 years 8-67 9-21 9-28 | 10-42] 10-93 | 10-75 9-48 | 10-00 9-96 


90 years and over......... 1:54 1-60 1-66 2-21 2-37 2-50 1:85 1-96 2-05 


Total for all stated ages.| 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 


Death Rates by Age-Groups.—The death rates per 1,000 persons living in 
each group are shown in Table 22 for the years 1921-24. The calculations are 
made on the assumption that the age constitution of the estimated population 
of the later years is the same as that of the ascertained population of the census 
year. In view of the shortness of the period under consideration, this assumption 
is approximately accurate. 

In this table, as well as in the preceding table, will be noted a declining death 
rate at the earlier ages, a stationary death rate between 35 and 55, and an increasing 
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death rate after 55. While the Canadian period of observation is too short to 
establish these as general conclusions, the experience of other countries tends to 
confirm them as being common to the civilized countries of the world. 

When the death-rate by sexes in various age-groups is considered (Table 22), 
it is evident that in most age-groups the female death-rate is lower than that of 
males, though there are significant exceptions. In 1924, the female death-rate 
was lower in the groups up to 20 and above 55. In the groups from 20-24 and 
45-54 it was the same as that for males, but in the groups from 25 to 44 it was 
distinctly higher. 


22.—Death Rates per 1,000 Living in each Age-Group in the Registration Area, by Sex, 


1921-1924. 
a 
Male. Female. Both sexes. 

Age-groups. | - [-- 

1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1921. | 1922. | 1928. | 1924. | 1921. { 1921. | 1923. | 1924. 

All ages (crude)......... 10-9} 10-8} 10-9} 10-1} 10-2} 10-2} 10-3 9-5} 10-6] 10-5) 10-6 9-8 
Under 5 years........... 28: 26-9} 25-8} 21-9) 22-7) 21-2) 20-5) 17-6] 25-9) 24-1] 23-2) 19-8 
DOV GSTS Jas) ecnae. 3-1 2-7 2-4 2-1 2-7 2-4 2:3 2-0 2-9 2°6 2-4 2-0 
10-14 years ss 2-1 2-1 2-0 1-9 1-9 1:9 1-7 1-7 2-0 2-0). 1-9 1:8 
15-19 years. . 3-1 2-8 3-0 2-6 2-7 2-6 2-7 2:4 2-9 2-7 2-8 2-5 
20-24 years.. 3-7] 3:6] 3-4) 3-3! 38-7] 3-8] 3:5] 3-3| 3:7| 3°71 3:4 3:3 
25-34 years.. 3-9} 3-7] 38-6] 3-3] 4-3! 4-3] 4-0] 3-8] 4-1] 4-0} 3-8) 3:5 
35-44 years 5-1] 5-0} 5-0) 5-0} 5-7] 5-7] 5-6] 5-5) 5-3) 5-3) 5-3) 5-2 
45-54 years 8-4] 8-41 8-3] 8-8! 8-5] 8-6) 8-6] 8-8] 8-5) 8:5} 8-5} 8-8 
55-64 years 18-2) 19-0) 20-1] 19-4) 16-4] 16-9] 18-1] 17-0) 17-4) 18-1) 19-2) 18-2 
BUS(4SV CATS. Selina whic als 42-6] 46-5] 47-8] 47-5] 41-2) 41-8] 44-5] 42-1] 41-9} 44-3) 46-3) 44-9 
ONE OVED Se. ccedet ast 123-2] 130-3] 136-8] 183-8] 117-7] 127-6] 185-5] 124-3] 120-4) 128-9] 136-1] 128-9 


Adjusted Death Rates.—While the crude death rate gives the actual mortality 
per 1,000 of population, the differing age constitution of the population in different 
communities and the high mortality among infants and elderly people makes the 
crude death rate no true test of the relative expectation of life in such communities. 
Where the age constitution of a particular group is particularly favourable to low 
mortality, as, for example, in an army in peace time, the crude death rate will be 
lower than elsewhere. . 

When comparisons of the rates of mortality in several communities are made by 
age-groups as is done for the eight provinces in Table 21 on p. 162 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1925, the effects of differences in age constitution between 
these communities are eliminated, but by a rather cumbrous process, which does 
not bring together and express as a single figure the facts of the situation. It 
has therefore been considered desirable to adopt a particular community as a 
standard, and to find what the death rates of other communities would have been 
if the age and sex constitution of their population had corresponded to those of 
the community taken as a standard. The “standard” population chosen for this 
purpose in England and Wales and the United States is the “‘standard million”, 
based on the age and sex distribution per million of the population of England 


and Wales at the census of 1901. This age and sex distribution was as follows:— 
OS eS 


Age-groups. Persons. Males. Females. 
PUPAOAOOE OR, A cadacd Cul. OEM a eictoe enna © 1,000,000 483,543 516, 457 
Under 5 years 114, 262 57,039 57, 223 
5-9 years.... 107, 209 53,462 53, 747 
10-14 years. as ahs 102,735 51,370 51,365 
15-19 years.......... 99,796 49,420 50,376 
ATE Rigs os ees 6 OH chee Sn ee ARTE OT STM ewes oan Calden 95, 946 45,273 50,673 
20SEC Sri alee le gel Via gille Aa RBs SCs CPR Or eee CREE Coe Tae 161,579 76,425 85,154 
PES AV OTS S Soke L. wcantste ta Wenclot obo ewaes EDEN AVE SOS eee ote te 122,849 59,394 63,455 
ERR ety cue, De 9 PS rR TB ana ea taseceiniv ale ptteteiess 89, 222 42,924 46,298 
REM S ee eee A otc ar cata aeics Cosa tasies aa cclieke ress © 59, 741 27,913 31,828 
SE ERSTE, WPM, ere eee sa (cial Siebareiotese Pincs ne Sele Winieieihiele a-a)is wee die o's 33,080 14,691 18,389 
EMRE PET CAVEAT. 0G Ce orien Viens arene > nied Bele le Praise petaheds oieiales 13,581 5,632 7,949 
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The process above described has been applied to the population of the registra- 
tion area of Canada in Table 23, in which it may be noted that the comparatively 
high crude death rates in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario, due to an unfavour- 
able age distribution of their population, are considerably lower when adjusted 
to the ‘‘standard million.”’ The reverse is the case in the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia, where the low crude death rate is due in part to the favour- 
able age distribution of the population. For the registration area as a whole the 
adjusted death rate is somewhat lower than the crude death rate, indicating that 
the age distribution of our population is somewhat less favourable to low mortality 
than was the case with the “standard million” of England and Wales at the census 
of 1901. 


23.—Crude and Adjusted Death Rates in the Registration Area, by Provinces and 
Sexes, 1922-1924. 


1922. 1923. 1924. 
Provinces. 
Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. 
P. E. Island— 
CTU MSE eS wrimens 13-1 12-0 12:6 12-4 13-8 13-1 11-0 10:7 10-9 
Aye ted coc cans 9-8 8-8 9-3 9-1 10-2 9-7 8-4 8-0 8-3 
Nova Scotia— 
ARTCC BARE Seles ee 13-1 12-2 12-6 13-3 12-6 13-0 12-7 11-9 12-3 
Adjusted’ se. ns: 11-1 9-9 10-5 11-2 10-1 10:7 10:8 9-9 10:3 
New Brunswick— 
Credele ere 13-5 12-8 13-2 13-0 12-3 12-7 12-9 11-7 12-3 
Adjusted eee: 11-9 11-4 11-7 11-5 10-9 11-2 11-2 10-2 10-7 
ntario— 
Cried. mete 11-7 11:1 11-4 12-1 11:5 11-8 11-1 10-5 10-8 
Adyjasted.c.cc.cnh-s 10-8 9-9 10-4 11-1 10-3 10-7 10-3 9-5 9-9 
Manitoba— 
Crude: baer G-4 9-0 9-2 8-8 7-9 8-4 8-0 7-5 7-8 
Adjusted. ........ 10-2 10:0 10-1 9-7 8-9 9-3 8-7 8-2 8-5 
Saskatchewan— 
@rude. cei.c ee 7-9 7:6 7-8 7-9 7-6 7:8 7-1 7-0 7-1 
Adiusted.......... 9-2 8-7 8-9 9-2 8-6 8-9 8-1 7-9 8-0 
Alberta— 
(OTRO CG Aer. sere F 8-9 8-3 8-6 8-4 7:7 8-1 7-7 7:5 7-6 
Adjusted........ ' 10-2 9-7 9-9 9-8 9-1 9-5 9-6 8-4 8-5 
British Colum bia— 
Crndor Jt. ree 10-1 7:8 9-1 10-1 8-0 9-2 10-0 7-9 9-0 
Adjusted’.é .< And. 10-7 8-7 9-7 10:8 9-0 9-8 10-4 8-6 9°5 
Canada (Registra- 
tion Area)— 
Crude (ee 19-8 10-2 10-5 10-9 10-3 10-6 10-1 9-5 9-8 
Adjusted........ 10-6 9-8 10-2 10-6 9-9 10-3 9-9 9-1 9-4 


Causes of Death.—More than 80 p.c. of all deaths recorded in the registration 
area were due in the years 1921 to 1925 to the 26 causes of death specified in Tables 
24 and 25. 


Diseases showing increases in the period were influenza, cancer, diabetes mellitus, 
aneemia chlorosis, diseases of the heart and of the arteries, appendicitis, hernia, 
nephritis, diseases of the prostate, congenital malformations, suicides and other 
violent deaths. Mortality from typhoid fever, diphtheria, tuberculosis, menin- 
gitis, apoplexy, paralysis, bronchitis, pneumonia, diarrhoea and enteritis, diseases 
of early infancy and senility showed distinct declines. 

Attention may be drawn to the decline in the number of deaths from ill-defined 
diseases as showing the increasing accuracy of diagnoses and of the resulting 
statistics. (Table 24). 
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24.—Deaths in the Registration Area of Canada, by Principal Causes, 1921-1925. 


Int. list No.1 Causes of Death. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925.2 
MME PNOI OVOP. sos. calleelor ee clos cle ee orcas os 501 419 480 287 311 
LOUD inhi henity 8 o..© soe acerca. Seale came < ang: 1,297 1,024 851 848 615 
PARE ORAS OR vac cree iaia sedis hiae Wicgiele abe aia a Sa/ae 940 2,400 3,578 1,306 2,179 
Bigs Pe Uper Cu logis; FUN GS. G.n. S66 cheats eee so deee wees 8,903 | 3,870] 3,959 | 3,821 3,770 
32-37 |Tuberculosis, other organs............+eeeeeeeees 886 871 859 829 752 
BEMAQNIOSNCED. Aero net tens Conese re eee ee eee tee oe 4,826 5,118 5,157 5,528 5,525 
Bb? A rabetes wie litus.csss cach Atos. detaepenia. 611 707 722 637 634 
DS. pAnsenn is OHIO OSI acs oa5c aki t« eaYorn ome wis oleae ise aie 735 780 756 811 815 
ARNOT IG eS ET, Pus Pete. cae tee ole ake eee als hehe 592 328 287 322 274 
74 |Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy................- 2,600 | 2,598 | 2,467] 2,348 2,287 
DU OAC AT AE BIS eats Sik ee A, ee AR ne ie 809 739 698 704 683 
80 |Infantile convulsions (under 5 yrs.)..............- 614 599 477 451 431 
87-90. Diseases of the heart..s.ccc5..icesccws ses. e eee 6,021 6, 622 7,491 7,180 7,592 
OI Diseases.of the’arteries,. ov.<ccccs20.oecese% res we 27000 2,889 3,164 3,690 3,802 
OOLUBronchibisaee rh . ee See. ORES pera 905 851 751 444 395 
SE EC) Said MO TEETA NLU as gp ideas Acai he rates ao ah era opines Daher Sasi 5,966 6.399 6, 237 5,007 5, 146 
113-114 |Diarrhos and enteritis. .....6...0.00cccsssseee- 3,218 2,843 2,061 1,891 2,195 
DTT A ppanGicitis aa necd ace eens aioe cee ce an ee aaa ee 816 840 843 924 941 
118 |Hernia, intestinal obstruction..................5- 568 634 615 725 669 
RASS MAT IR St: ee ee ie et ee 2,041 2,113 2,472 2,667 2,877 
135 | Diseases of the prostate... mare 304 319 375 428 493 
159 |Congenital malformations...................+0-- 862 908 990 | 1,061 1,096 
160-163 | Diseases of early infancy..............ceeeeeceees 6,090 | 6,169] 5,729 | 5,363 5,037 
L6¢ ISenility: (oldiaveyit: Ao dann cA eee 2,914 2,759 2,918 2,566 2,095 
165-174, (Suicides. 42 fo berces nas e atclid staseiatece: tre ajae aes arenas 431 487 538 535 586 
175-203 | Violent deaths (suicides excepted)............... 3, 666 3,647 3,833 3,670 3,868 
Otherispecified cansess).c..85 . LR RL: andes 10,983 | 10,413 | 10,651 | 10,890 10, 248 
Total specified causes................... 65,654 | 67,346 | 68,959 | 64,933 65,311 
204-205> |TH-defined disGasesiieg.'. c.'s <ie:na.0:s ole Wana. qale/eldes o> 2,068 | 1,682 1,223 1, 264 1,108 
Total Deaths-ces.. 0.68550 bebo ct 67,722 | 69,028 | 70,182 | 66,197 66,419 


1 The numbers given in this column refer to the International List of Causes of Death, as revised in 
1920 by the International Commission on the Classification of Diseases and Causes of Death. This 
classification is accepted in almost all civilized countries. 2 Provisional figures. 


25.—Death Rates per 100,000 Population in the Registration Area, by Principal 
Causes, 1921-1925. 


Int. list No. Causes of Death. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. | 1925.1 
1 |Typhoid fever 5 
10 |Diphtheria......... 5 : 9 
PASH EGIIOR 2h i icon has a «5 Face afer cece SE wus pies ioe BY 
Dae | PUUOLCHIONIS, LUMNGH =< cose cers emcee Toe cee tele 61 59 60 eS 55 
32-37 |Tuberculosis, other organs..............25..00085 14 13 13 12 11 
Bama | OANCOT. fos cee Owais te cote ie eS sie es 75 78 78 82 81 
SiierDiabe tes melita). 2) Poth iekiesed Sasaes a icte 10 11 11 = 9 9 
bal ABSOUTIAT COIOTORIS.. cee settee a ctclcore ona iecte sineeieies. 6 11 12 tt 12 12 
GATED INGILIS. Soom ee ones einai poole lace olsice sees 9 5 4 5 4 
74 |Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy............-.--+- 41 40 37 35 33 
INE LEAT ALVRIS, aka ie dao aae hens ee Som ael mica de aha ee 13 11 il 10 10 
80 |Infantile convulsions (under 5 years)............. 10 9 7 7 6 
Bi-00 YDiseases Of THE CATE. S...0 66 ccc cssgresics dees 94 101 113 107 111 
Oi. | Diseased of thearteries.gess4. «sc -chisy es « See aes 40 44 48 55 56 
RS POHOCDIGUS io rateiae-<acisicina scusin > & necae iss = earn es 14 13 il 7 6 
100-101 |Pneumonia................... ce es AA 1 ae ee 93 98 94 74 75 
11s-114 | Diarrhoea and: enteritis... «2000.00 0s:ds100000n0* 50 43 31 28 32 
EPP ADDONCICILES ce tote eee cca rote ace wee eee c\cisjs'8: ss 13 13 13 14 14 
118 |Hernia, intestinal obstruction...................- 9 10 9 11 10 
Ee) PN TNAT I GHEY 6-1 ara Soci icc s carcyeiolp Bick aeainvee peeibis wie eee wis ai 32 32 37 40 42 
fob: (Diseases of the prostates 1 osc ccc so a:0sleisee emis s 5 5 6 6 7 
159 |Congenital malformations.................-++085 13 14 15 16 16 
160-163 | Diseases of early infancy..............00eeeeeeee 95 94 86 80 7 
PAP SOM UTES OMG EO), coats ce ol > onc Sale aieseiereic eeeeisee « 45 42 44 38 31 
Rtas Lis I SUACIOOB a 24 3. (Aiass ded cows a Saltioele st bs ooasap ewes 7 7 8 8 9 
175-203 |Violent deaths (suicides excepted)............... 57 56 58 54 57 
Other specified causes <2 260s... Uses vila adewewe tess 172 159 160 162 151 
Total specified causes..............--085 1,026 | 1,028 | 1,040 964 956 
204-205 |Tl-defined diseases......0.0cccscseecccevesmesees 32 26 18 19 16 
otal Meats ers Jas ew ee 1,058 1,054 | 1,058 983 972 
Sa se SEE aie ee a a ae ae i a ee aes 
1 Provisional figures. 
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Violent Deaths.—Violent deaths in the registration area of Canada accounted 
for 4,454 out of the grand total of 66,419 deaths reported in 1925 (provisional 
figures). When this figure of 4,454 is compared with 4,205 in 1924, 4,371 in 1923, 
4,134 in 1922 and 4,097 in 1921, it is evident that violent deaths are showing a 
tendency to increase. The rates per million persons resident in the registration 
area were 639 in 1921, 631 in 1922, 659 in 1923, 624 in 1924, 652 (unrevised figure) 
in 1925. Of the 4,205 violent deaths in 1924, 3,190 were those of males and 1,015 
those of females. This difference, together with the difference in the rate of infant 
mortality, practically accounts for the higher general death rate among males. 


The general term ‘‘violent deaths” includes many causes of death, some of 
which are showing a tendency toward increased mortality, while others show a 
decline. Some of the more significant of these causes of death may be briefly 
studied. 


Deaihs from Railways and Automobile Accidents.—Accidents resulting from 
the operation of steam and electric railways resulted in 312 deaths during the year 
1924, as compared with 319 in 1923, 259 in 1922 and 228 in 1921, the 1924 figure 
being at the rate of 4-6 per 100,000 population. Deaths from automobile accidents 
have increased from 197 in 1921 to 237 in 1922, 355 in 1923 and 340 in 1924, or at 
the rate per 100,000 population of 3-1 in 1921, 3-6 in 1922, 5-4 in 1923 and 5-0 
in 1924. Deaths from railway and automobile accidents combined thus amounted 
in 1921 to 425, in 1922 to 496, in 1923 to 674 and in 1924 to 652, or at the rates 
per 100,000 population of 6-6, 7-6, 10-2 and 9-7 respectively. In England and 
Wales the rate per 100,000 of deaths resulting from railways and vehicles (including 
automobiles) increased from 9-7 in 1914 to 10-1 in 1920 and 11-4 in 1924. In 
the United States the number of deaths due to automobiles increased from 7,525 
to 14,411 between 1918 and 1928, the latter figure being at the rate of 14-9 per 
100,000 of population. 


Suicides.—Suicides, most often caused by firearms or strangulation, accounted 
for 431 deaths in 1921, 487 in 1922, 538 in 1928, 535 in 1924 and 586 in 1925 
(provisional figure), an increase in four years of 36 p.c., being out of all proportion 
to the increase in population. The number of male deaths from suicide in 1924 
was 399, as compared with 136 deaths of females. The figures for the registration 
area of England and Wales record but slight changes in the number of suicides in 
the period 1914 to 1924. 


Drownings.—Accidental drownings numbered 678 in 1921, 618 in 1922, 654 
in 1923 and 632 in 1924, or at the rate per 100,000 population of 10-6, 9-4, 9-9 
and 9-4 respectively. Such a rate is high in comparison with rates in other 
countries, but is no doubt accounted for by the unusually large extent to which 
natural water courses are used in Canada as transportation routes and fields of 
recreation. 


Comparative Crude Death Rates of Different Countries.—In Table 26 
will be found a comparative statement of the crude death rates of various countries 
and provinces for the latest available year. It is worthy of note that three Canadian 
provinces have the lowest death rates in the list, and that the registration area of 
Canada has a lower death rate than any other leading countries except Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa (whites) and the Netherlands. The low death rates 
in the Prairie Provinces are in all three cases due in part to a favourable age distri- 
bution of population. ; 
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26.—Crude Death Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 
6QNaNe—=wvwoo*teavvo>wasSaqacxweseseooes=Soa“naoaoooaooaoaqeaoq>q=$q$q$$0000000S Se 


; ; : Crude Crude 

Countries. Years.| Death Countries. Years.} Death 

Rate. Rate. 
POSKOLCHO WAN: <.2.h.scsecces sc - 1925 GoM OWED COLL fone conc sciesaese x 1924 12-4 
OS OE ee ee 1925 Waeiibeolandiete.. 4. oon. Ae ac cle: 1923 12-8 
WLR) 6: i eas Be eg 1925 BOM MSC tio udev ye asl 2 RODE 13-0 
ES Sia 00 Ue A a 1925 SCSI MOCOLIAN wee tec. hacen ete 1925 13-4 
eritieh, Oolum bia. 4... 00... 2seasre 1925 CAC MERI Ce 5 6 Se = 1923 13-5 
PROGR ANG pee hie. ae deka. cqve lates 1924 SONI GRBOCONIE bec... xsctuterssaie 1921 13-8 
WIREDUAMSITALIA |. ts. c- 5 .tca ees 1925 9-0 |) Newfoundland.................. 1923 14-2 
SGT OWE se br) 1924 9-2 || Irish Free State................ 1924 14-3 
New South Wales.............. 1924 UGS} | ILO. ae 6 5 oe Sires 1924 14-8 
TERGHAG TEE Re ie gee eee ar ae anor 1925 Ded BAT LENE NA-eRe RNS (ols oes. ad cs - 1921 14-8 
IVINS ERAS. 2 Fe A. cdas teach 1924 De DAMME ance Seopa, yan eer 1924 15-3 
Union of South Africa (Whites).| 1925 OO MME hhOmIa. tae... odes acs. 1924 15-3 
INA ECVE EN | Dna eae ee 1925 9 Oa PANS anys wee a ween aoe | L023 15-3 
Canada (Registration Area)..| 1925 9-7 || Northern Ireland...............] 1925 15-4 
WE EGE ofa, Be ee eee 1924 10-1 || Czechoslovakia................ 1924 15-7 
ROG ATEO SRE so Sits a daa cve a aaasrs, 5 1925 POROUNEELS ue eerneya eso c ok aeek aae $923 16-6 
_ EST TVET 5 oes 2am depen dir ace 1923 11-0 Hungary ET oe, ee ons eee 1925 16-9 
DECC SA Res ee i ee 1924 INCASE Rance see seed Ae es ae 1924 17-1 
BNOVAISCOUA. 222222). enone senie- 1925 Blooper cae canes cone aa 1924 19-8 
DISTT dS eramalagtie et SAPO Cea 1923 oN apa ess «Sekt. 04 edt, 1924 21-2 
Prince Edward Island.......... 1925 1 Delelaiaich. -e-,/....cc. co. 1924 D1." 
United States (Reg. Area)......| 1925 REG pBulearianeee foe eee 1921 22-6 
S20 Te Sa, Ae ee ee 1925 Ae Te BEN aiaie Meets tee an Rie Sek 1924 23.2 
MEIERSDNESS Ube oc 181 -1aaxaiote oe cisco 1924 IU SMR Britichindiae....c.22e ee. 1923 25-0 
Germany: nechn 30 Soros 27.0 1925 HOU lovin Se Sate mae che ox oak + 1923 25-7 
England and Wales............. 1925 12 Daal ECeylonyanaeeek see eee. 1924 25-7 
New Brunswick................ 1925 ECORI Ci eee simran tea ae ae tiaie 1923 32-8 

ST SOZOLASRG £805 codeole ciate eo sos 1924 12-4 


2.—Infantile and Maternal Mortality. 


In recent years a great part of the energy devoted by the medical profession 
and sanitarians to effect a decline in the death rate has gone to reduce infantile 
mortality, and in this field a large measure of success has been attained. In Canada, 
both the Dominion, provincial and municipal health authorities have taken part 
in the struggle to reduce infantile mortality, and usually, in the absence of epidemics, 
each year is showing an improvement. Even in the five years for which the figures 
are available for the registration area, there is evident a very considerable decline 
in infantile mortality. In 1920 more than 10 p.c. of all children born died in the 
first year of life; in 1921 the proportion dropped to 8-8 p.c. or 14,893 deaths in a 
total of 168,979 births; in 1922 the infantile death date showed a further better- 
ment, dropping to 8-7 p.c. or 14,256 deaths in 164,194 births, while in 1923 it showed 
a slight increase to 8-8 p.c. In 1924, however, there was a considerable improve- 
ment, the rate falling to 7-85 p.c. and increasing but slightly in 1925 to 7-87 p.c. 
The number of infant deaths in 1925, however, is the lowest on record, being 220 
lower than the 1924 total. Deaths of children under one year of age constituted 
18-3 p.c. of all deaths in 1925, as compared with 20-7 p.c. in 1922. Table 27 
shows that in five provinces the infant death rate per 1,000 living births was lower 
in 1925 than in the preceding year, the actual number of infant deaths being lower 
in five provinces and in the registration area as a whole. 
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27.—Infantile Mortality, by La with the rate per 1,000 Living Births, 


Infant Death Rate 


Infant Deaths. per 1000 Births. 


Provinces. 
1922.) 1928. | 1924. | 19251.) 1921.) 1922.) 1923.) 1924.) 19251. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No 

Prince Edward Island................ 180} 153] 176) 183) 116) 83-5) 70-8] 89-0) 71-6] 69-4 
INowalscotiasee tera. ence ae 1,311} 1,239] 1,139) 1,118] 887] 100-7] 97-6) 97-5) 94-7| 77-8 
INewrbruns wicks. 6 -.teo mee cosine 113-3} 103-3) 106-0} 102-5} 100-3 
Ontario ce iene dervants ores uaetoraee.s ; 91-2} 82-9! 84-9] 75-8] 78-9 
Manitoba. . 83-0} 94-4] 85-7] 75-9) 79-6 


Saskatchewaw cisco eo: aici athe : 
UNL GY eS Ghet: OR Re, GOO rs Se a Sie pie 2 84-0} 91-3} 94-2) 84-1] 75-2 


Canada (Registration Area)......... 14, 893] 14, 256] 13, 822/12, 375|12,155)| 88-1) 86-8) 88-1] 78-5; 78-7 
QUBHEG Re ai EE ia Macks ons oi cele ee 11, 387}11, 297/11, 011]10, 334 — || 128-3) 127-8} 131-7} 118-9 - 
Canada (exclusive of the Territories) | 26, 280) 25, 553) 24, 833) 22, 709 ~ || 102-0} 101-2} 103-2) 92-9 - 


11925 figures are subject to revision. 


Infantile Mortality by Causes of Death.—Thirteen principal causes of 
death accounted in the years 1921 to 1924 for about 85 p.c. of the infantile mortality 
experienced in the registration area, as is shown in Table 28. It is noteworthy that 
three causes present at birth, viz., premature birth and injuries at birth, congenital 
debility and congenital malformations, accounted for more than 47 p.c. of the 
infant deaths of 1924. Indeed, in that year 52-95 p.c. of all infants dying were 
less than one month old, and 37-7 p.c. less than one week old, as is shown in Table 29. 


28.—Infant Deaths in the Registration Area of Canada, by Sex and Principal Causes, 
with percentages and death rates due to each cause, 1921-1924. 


Percentage | Rate per 
distribution 1,000 


Causes of Death. Years, Male. Female. Total. by cause living 
of death. births. 
Premature birth and injuries at 
DIrtheak seee . ae ee ee 1921 1,862 1,391 3, 253 21-8 19°3 
1922 2,018 1,494 3,507 24-6 21-4 
1995 2,027 1, 485 3,512 25-4 22-4 
1924 1,989 1,578 3,567 28°8 22-6 
Diarrhea and enicritis......... 1921 1,348 969 2,317 15-6 13:7 
1922 1,199 924 | 2 193 14-9 12-9 
| 1923 864 577 1,441 10-4 9-2 
1924 767 572 1,339 10°8 8-5 
Congenital debility............. 1921 | fi, 322 943 2,265 15:2 13*4 
1922 1,154 | 815 1, 969 13-8 12-0 
1923 938 662 1, 600 11-6 10-2 
1924 738 590 1,328 10-7 8:4 
IPneumMoniaer see seco ae ee 1921 918 676 1,594 10-7 9-4 
1922 904 670 1,574 11-0 9-6 
1923 978 756 1,734 12:5 13-1 
1924 794 576 1,370 11-1 8-7 
Bronchitiseen cseteecs ee eee 1921 150 116 266 1-8 1-6 
1922 105 96 201 1-4 1-2 
1923 118 97 215 1:6 1-4 
1924 76 48 124 1-0 0:8 
Congenital malformations.......} 1921 470 363 833 5-6 4-9 
1922 506 387 893 6-3 5-4 
1923 488 434 922 6-7 5-9 
J 1924 552 421 973 7°9 6-2 
Convilsionsi ee eet a eesee 1921 335 207 542 3-6 3-2 
1922 292 208 500 3-5 3-1 
1923 227 170 397 2-9 2-5 
1924 231 142 373 3-0 2-4 
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28.—Infant Deaths in the Registration Area of Canada, by Sex and Principal Causes, 
with percentages and death rates due to each cause, 1921-1924—concluded. 


———————— ee 


pein = Rate per 
istribution 1,000 
Causes of Death. Years. Male. Female. Total. be one ae 


of death. births. 


Weusa, 6s. cs dekles es bs sve’ 1921 92 61 153 1-0 0-9 
1922 230 161 391 2-7 2-4 
1923 335 241 576 4-2 3°7 
1924 135 88 223 1-8 1-4 
Epidemic, endemic and _ infect- 
BOUS CESCARES Weekes eee 1921 448 403 851 5:7 5-0 
1922 383 313 696 4-9 4-2 
1923 489 434 923 6-7 5-S 
1924 411 383 794 6-4 5-0 
BRUISE CIIOSIS. fiir sos oc ote ee oe 1921 76 62 138 0-9 0-8 
1922 72 50 122 0-8 0-7 
1923 80 54 134 1-0 0-9 
1924 61 55 116 0-9 0-7 
SES se tae core econ 1921 44 32 76 0-5 0:5 
1922 35 31 66 0:5 0-4 
1923 44 20 64 0-5 0-4 
1924 31 26 57 0-5 0-4 
Meningitis (simple)..............] 1921 70 69 139 0-9 0-8 
1922 57 42 99 0-7 0-6 
1923 70 33 103 0-7 0-7 
1924 61 46 107 0-9 0:7 
Hernia, intestinal obstruction....]| 1921 64 41 105 0-7 0-6 
1922 52 2d 79 0-6 0-5 
1923 59 40 99 0:7 0:6 
1924 72 31 103 0:8 0-7 
Cause of death not stated....... 1921 472 354 826 5-6 4.9 
1922 401 285 686 4-8 4-2 
1923 323 210 §33 3-9 3-4 
1924 267 229 496 4-0 3°1 
PEN EMIGIBCASES=. . oocicis siele.ccereioreses 1921 887 648 BH 10:3 9-1 
1922 772 578 1,350 9-5 8-2 
1923 874 695 1,569 11-4 10-0 
1924 775 630 1,405 11-4 8-9 
OtAL nic ntecnh coer 1921 8,558 6,335. 14,893 100-0 88-1 
1922 8,175 6,081 14, 256 100-0 86-8 
1923 7,914 5,908 13,822 100-0 88-1 
1924 6,960 5,415 12,375 100-0 78-5 
19251 6,906 5,249 12,155 100-0 78-7 


11925 figures subject to revision. 


29.—Proportion per 1,000 Deaths of Infants under 1 year of age occurring at each 
Age=-Period, 1924. 


Registra- 

Ages at Death. P.E.J.| N.S. | N.B.| Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.} B.C. | tion Area 

ofCanada. 

RaMAe MPLOME Ls srs <e,5 cyncloncemeas «aisles » 563-9) 448-1] 416-2] 563-5) 545-6] 537-9] 540-3} 494-8 529-5 
Dirctortidayiss: oi) eho gd o.c ee 172-9] 145-8) 148-5) 214-1) 193-5) 183-6} 173-6 181-2 190-1 

i day and under 1 week....:......00.- 248-1) 171-7] 145-7] 195-8] 176-5} 178-7] 209-5} 193-4 186-9 

1 week and under 2 weeks............. 75-2) 55-5) 50-1] 71-1) 74-2) 69-2! 70-9) 59-2 67:3 

2 weeks and under 3 weeks............ 45-1] 42-0} 30-1] 47-6] 56-3) 56-3) 46-5) 22-6 46-2 
3 weeks and under 1 month............ 22-6] 33-1] 41-9] 34-9] 45-2) 50-2) 39-9) 38-3 38°9 

1 month and under 2 months............ 60:2} 97-5] 81-1] 80-8] 79-3{ 86-3) 85-6) 99-3 84-4 
2 months and under 3 months........... 37-6| 85-0] 70-1) 62-6} 65-6) 64-9} 67-6} 64-5 66-2 
3 months and under 4 months........... 82-7] 60-8] 77-4] 52-2) 53-7) 59-4) 54-6) 59-2 57-2 
4 months and under 5 months........... 67-7] 58-1) 68-3] 46-9} 46-9] 49-0} 56-2) 43-6 oll 
5 months and under 6 months........... 7-5] 39:41 50-1] 31-9} 34-1) 48-3) 33-4) 47-0 37-2 
6 months and under 7 months........... 37-6] 46-5] 53-7] 33-8] 46-9] 32-4) 33-4) 33-1 37°7 
7 months and under 8 months........... 37-6} 40-3] 48-3} 29-7] 35-8] 380-0) 32-6) 31-4 33-4 
8 months and under 9 months........... 7-5] 35-8} 42-8) 26-0} 23-0} 24-5} 26-1) 31-4 28-0 
9 months and under 10 months.......... 22-6} 31-3) 31-9] 27-1) 35-8) 23-3} 29-3) 36-6 28-8 
10 months and under 11 months......... 22-6] 30-4| 28-2] 25-3! 16-2) 22-0) 18-7) 29-6 26-2 
11 months and under 1 year............. 22-6} 26-8] 31-9] 20-1] 17-1] 22-0} 22-0) 29-6 22-4 
MPR Ee areca on Cac choice ee 1000 -0|1000 0/1000 -0/1000- 0/1000 -0/ 1000-0) 1000-0)1000-0 1000-0 
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Infantile Mortality in Canadian Cities.—Table 30 shows for the cities of 
40,000 population and over in the registration area of Canada the number of 
infant deaths and the rate of deaths per 1,000 living births, for the years 1921 
to 1925. In the latter year Vancouver had the lowest infant death rate, 45-7, 
with Calgary the next lowest, 66-1. Ottawa and Saint John had comparatively 
high death rates, 115-0 and 122-3, the death rate in the capital comparing un- 
favourably with that in the three other leading cities of Ontario, (Toronto, Hamilton 
and London), their rates being 73-1, 82-4 and 68-8 respectively. During the period 
in question the rate of infantile mortality in Halifax has shown a marked decline 
of 29 p.c. from 134-5 to 95-7. 

In 1924, according to the Quebec Provincial Bureau of Health, Montreal 
had an infant mortality of 150 and Quebec of 155 per 1,000 living births. 


30.—Infantile Mortality in cities of 40,000 Population and over, 1921-1925. 


Nore.—These statistics may be compared with those in Table 5, giving the number of births in cities 
of 40,000 population and over during the years 1921 to 1925. 


a Deaths under one year. Rate per 1,000 living births. 
ities. 

1921. | 1922. | 1923. |] 1924.) 19251.) 1921. | 1922. | 1923.) 1924. ] 19251. 
WLOLORCO. = ce ee ee ee oe 1,210 993 972 912 871) 90-4| 77-9] 76-7) 73-4) 73-1 
Wamniper steers ec re ae ee 490 519 421 324 322/| 77-5} 88-9! 80-3} 67-7; 69-1 
Mancouiy er <e Sety).c ic 2 maleate 193 197 192 147 145) 58-5] 66-6} 64-0] 48-3] 45-7 
Tlamkton. oe eee 4. cern ee cee 307 252 238 226 242)| 87-8} 80-1) 78-5} 72-0) 82-4 
Opava 9st Seen gh tek ine ete, Pe oe. 422 418 401 341 348|| 129-8] 127-7] 131-3} 112-0} 115-0 
LOLI ieee a en ern 168 146 153 96 108) 80-5] 77- 90:9} 59-6] 66-1 
ODO. hod k nie ee Se Aas SI 134 98 103 87 93)| 91-9) 67-7| 74-6) 59-9] 68-8 
Hdimontont. & #oy,..2 2. eee ore 190 237 173 147 136] 89-0] 110-6} 88-7} 79-4! 70-0 
BoE: hii) Cope ae onl WNimee regres Ja © > EE eae 247 218 210 141 140|| 184-5] 125-1] 138-2) 96-7| 95-7 
Saint: Jobnae Sims ee ee eee 180 140 149 131 152)| 146-9] 111-2} 114-3} 105-8} 122-3 
Totals 6 05060 eae eee 3,541| 3,218] 3,012] 2,552] 2,557]| 92-0) 88-3) 86-4) 74-9| 76-7 


11925 figures are subject to revision. 


Infantile Mortality in Various Countries.—The rate of infantile mortality 
to living births has been greatly reduced in civilized countries by the recent advances 
in medical science and in sanitation. The low record is held at the present time 
by New Zealand, where in 1925 the rate of infantile mortality was only 40-0 per 
1,000 living births as compared with 68 in 1905. Queensland, with an infantile 
mortality rate of 45-2 in 1925, made a remarkable record for a sub-tropical country, 
while the Netherlands and Norway, with rates of 49-6 and 49-8 in the latest 
available years, were the lowest among European countries. 

As showing the improvement in recent years, it may be stated that the rate 
of infantile mortality in England and Wales has been reduced from 128 per 1,000 
living births in 1905 to 75 in 1925, while the rate in Germany has declined from 196 
in 1904 to 108-2 in 1924. In the Netherlands, again, the rate has declined from 
131 per 1,000 living births in 1905 to 49-6 in 1925. Statistics are given by leading 
countries and by provinces in Table 31. 


31. Rate of Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Various Countries of the 
World in Recent Years. 


Rate of Rate of 

Countries. Years. | Infantile Countries. Years. | Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality 

New Zealandge eines. e ae oa 1925 40-0 || West Australia................. 1925 56-8 
Queenslan Gi we. Bete ogee 1925 G52 WANS SUAIIS v7bo aay, score aetaeio ee 1924 57-1 
South Australians cemnveriieacce 1925 46-1 || New South Wales.............. 1924 59-5 
1925 49-6 1924 59-6 

1923 49-8 1924 61-3 

1925 55-0 1924 62-3 

1925 55-1 1925 69-0 
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31.—Rate of Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Various Countries of the 
World in Recent Years—concluded. 


Rate of Rate of 
Countries. Years. | Infantile Countries. Years. | Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 
Prince Edward Island.......... 1925 Chest MInIanG We emer cee cccscce ts + 1924 106-9 
Minted States 5... cs. sss cae ss 1925 Oe ES UDONID £ ) detime baie sich ete ss 2 1923 107-0 
mish: free State.........csaecas 1924 levee CHOTINONVE «pes eile occ s oe 1924 108-2 
England and Wales............. 1924 Bete RQOUCD ECs dy omkmtey. sales o cuctPiocia wa 1924 118-0 
1s, SS I a) eater RS 1925 TAO DA WR ae Beteer® hee Seek ee 1923 127-5 
rvtists Welese Ae) ti osac oes aes cs 1924 (EN MES ESS Ce ns ae Saar, Se ee en ea 1923 131-8 
PPEUANS COM bs cute sche cise ema as 1925 Ge SMILIES Dor Mactbiet saleck coe .| 1922 140-0 
Canada (Registration Area)...| 1925 ZO tTEAUSULIAY OF REE Soles oto 1923 140-6 
MntHTIO Mr cer ee cee eek. 1925 78-9 || Czechoslovakia................ 1924 148-1 
PEAIELOUA < eater oe esac kc os 1925 ORO ME SDAING 11008 < ohieings 6 dae e els cur ses 1923 148-2 
DaskatehewaMirce.skccte sass eens 1925 SLO sal VAGOM Secor asicsie.o 6 csisese ss eo: 1924 148-9 
enrOHeKs etre osb fo e eeen 1923 BRAS MADAM alert ccuspwenisetnicevctee ee aa 1924 152-8 
Northern Ireland...............} 1924 SA Gullit CANO AICAF capmar cele Ce ces 6.$ 4 1924 161-0 
WereniGa ee eros ERE ON a 1924 SD s5r lf BLUNSATYE foe eern ck che oe cu. kicek 1925 167-5 
[Ecce hte, Bap Pen See pericope 1924 SSO) British India www. ce.> evs sce - 1923 175-6 
SICOUIGNOR eee notes cree cs 1925 SISOH it Geylonw © Sepcesc bases scene ee 1924 186-0 
Nai SKUNSWHGKs.. hire cco 1925 LOO Sul RUMANIA Ss oy esas «eles ic 6p res ome 1924 200-6 
TST Ae Septet geek Ser Scie eee 1924 LOO Ss | P@ Osta RICH vqeee mci aas seiows bs 1923 222-1 
OPA OURY to premare encase sebs ae aen 1923 TOS Ou CHiler, ck st errr. apic.csvssalee ce sete 1924 266-3 
Newfoundland:). 3.0.00... 1923 104-7 


Infantile Mortality in Cities.—In former times cities were considered to 
be “the graveyards of population”. The number of deaths, consequent upon the 
rapid spread of infectious diseases, was generally greater than the number of births, 
and it was the prevailing opinion that cities would naturally come to an end if 
they were not being constantly reinforced by fresh young life from the prolific 
countryside. The unhealthiness of cities was especially destructive of infant life, 
and it is one of the greatest triumphs of our time that city life is in our days, if 
not as healthy, yet not necessarily more dangerous to human life and especially 
to infant life, than life in the country as a whole. 

To give particular examples, the rate of infantile mortality in London, England, 
was in 1924 69 per 1,000 living births, as compared with a rate for England and 
Wales of 75 per 1,000. New York experienced in 1925 an infantile mortality 
of 64 per 1,000, as against a rate of 71-5 per 1,000 for the registration area of the 
United States in the same year. The department of the Seine (Paris), on the 
other hand, had in 1924 an infantile mcrtality of 88 per 1,000 living births, as 
compared with 85-5 for the 77 departments of France for which the vital statistics 
were collected in 1924. I 

In Canada, our experience, except in the province of Quebec, has also been 
rather favourable to the cities. Montreal had in 1924 an infantile mortality of 
150 per 1,000 living births as compared with 118 for the province of Quebec. On 
the other hand, Toronto had in 1925 an infantile mortality of 73 per 1,000 living 
births as against 78-9 for the province of Ontario, and this is typical of the other 
larger cities of the Dominion. 


32.—Rate of Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Great Cities of the World 
in Recent Years. 


Rate of || " Rate of 
Cities. Years. | Infantile | Cities. Years. | Infantile 
Mortality.|| Mortality. 
xl — 
PPO UPRUIAL, of gy. da 555. one + Het 1924 4 ieSvdney, NeouW 2. davew-cee ees 1924 57 
SCIATUY. aren... os yins.s ong ese 1923 Ad NPB TANOOU toc usceceo ft e/nle espe le 1923 60 
ROMER atravictcte sore cato rererorewrs 1925 45.11 Perth, W. Australia...........- 1923 61 
OUTDO te a hein 1923 47 |l Blobarten fic. q@tawr ie cteeblasie « 1924 61 
a eee ee 1924 AT Whe Nep Orestes nas Seixicls sal ateie e's 1925 64 
MBS RMOIT Gy conn os cyst coicne swe 1924 BO! CRIB AI TS ma aca, hss pee Oe Mee tele 1925 66 
BRISDADO IEG: 5 Pocie se eee ee <3 1925 Saul eMolloournehscecte-ce smctleae a 2 1924 66 
OTD 6 Ck 1923 Dee Ae BIO dae ngs nish asina sales aren 1923 67 
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32.—Rate of Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Great Cities of the World 


in Recent Years—concluded 


Rate of Rate of 
Cities. Years. | Infantile Cities. Years. | Infantile 

Mortality.) Mortality. 
London, Ontecaes cose. oohese- 1925 68 ll Viewed. a. wncn see as des notes 1924 99 
Toondon , Binge ie. wake 1924 69: :l' Cologne, obs iar sock amciociemaiees oe 1924 100 
Winnipcs paeme sestre een 1925 GON Bivernooll.w.ceo chan ce oneee 1924 102 
Bamonton saree tere 1925 WOplWBelfasts.. tees cet. oe tiene etete oe ate 1924 107 
(Rec ina cpa ener iran cee 1923 PES OLUIN 5. eee oe Ce RE creme 1924 109 
Frankfort-on-Main.............. 1924 ee PEL ASUO. aot. comes wees ote ot 1924 110 
MorontO mean ce ak oso lon ae 1925 OME HOL LOOK Ie. cane euas cee cet e 1924 112 
Saskatoon: scceeaaea ewes nee 1923 MW GOLIZIS «sh ke cece ee cit oceteeeae can as 1924 114 
Ghicavoses eee. a eaee ee ee 1925 LOCI COULAWeb. ecceceen cei nner rene 1925 115 
NIGHCLOI See weet ieee er 1923 Ny eG LRG OUT hs fee ec ee eee 1924 119 
Washington S025. 208 = 2. eee 1924 CGH) DDUDLRIA oF Seagceh res aes 1924 119 
Cape Own pes eee 1925 Zi |foaut JOnR.UN Boe ee eere ieee 1925 122 
arPiate ser testo eee eee 1920 CSc MGHIECO <> 2/32 crete ices erties nieja cusses iets 1925 127 
Copenhagen 25. 0 ./.si keke cae 1925 SG MbaaiCh, sonatas sei cee ate 1924 129 
Birmingham, Eng............-- 1924 SO;|p Breslaua ve uc deeeece soca sees 1924 129 
Giamiltons secon. «iota niente 1925 SIE PMonseVAGeO wn ek ok. alee ts cee cere 1924 132 
JANG WET son ser eee teenie 1924 82 | (St uonns "NHds oo toes, 1920 146 
Johbsnnesbure tenn ka toe eee 1925 Boa MONGECAL se sen ree crits ete eae 1924 150 
1924 SG teGhiebed. acc cscents etree ciremnaee. 1924 155 
1924 88 || Warsaw 1924 160 
1924 SUPP OKIO.. semen ne 1923 175 
1924 88 || Sao Paulo 1925 176 
1924 89 || Alexandria 1922 194 
1924 Of WrOsakay ee oe< on tes ce 1922 214 
1925 95 || Madras 1923 257 
1924 97 | Bombay 1924 460 


Maternal Mortality.—A subject of cognate interest with that of infantile 


mortality is the maternal mortality arising out of 


child-birth. This maternal 


mortality is shown by Table 33 to be at its lowest among mothers in their twenties, 
and to increase with mothers of more advanced years. The mortality among 
mothers of different ages per 1,000 living births to mothers at those ages in the 
eight provinces constituting the registration area, for the years 1921 to 1924, is 
shown in Table 33. The maternal mortality is shown by age-groups for 1925 and 


by totals for earlier years in Table 34, also by causes 


for 1925 in Table 35. 


33.—Maternal Mortality in the Registration Area, by Age-Groups, with Rates per 
1,009 Living Births, 1921-1924, and total for 1925. 


Maternal 
Deaths. 
Age-groups. | Years. ae Bae Age-groups. 

“Tay er 1,000 
Number PP in 2 
Births 

Under 20 years.| 1921 | 10,336 43 4-2 || 30-39 years..... 
1922 | 10,372 47 4-5 
1923 | 9,440 46 4.9 
1924 | 9,882 62 5-3 

40-49 years..... ° 
20-24 years...... 1921 | 42,237 137 3-2 
1922 | 40,093 147 3-7 
1923 | 37,912 140 3-7 

1924 | 38,208 155 4-1 || 50 years and 

over. 

25-29 years...... 1921 | 47,272 189 4-0 
1922 | 45,309 193 4-3 

1923 | 43,240 159 3-7 Total. ..... 
1924 | 42,982 190 4-4 


1 Living births to mothers 40 years old and over. 

2 Included with births to mothers 40-49 years. 

3 1925 figures subject to revision. 

4 Including births where ages of mothers were not given. 


Maternal 
Deaths. 
Living 

Years.| Births. 21000 
Number. eee 
Births. 
1921 | 60,222 401 6-7 
1922 | 58,941 398 6-8 
1923 | 57,098 404 71 
1924 | 57,143 438 7:7 
1921 9,4201 98 10-4 
1922 9,458 121 12-8 
1923 9,178 99 10-8 
1924 9,430 110 11-7 
1921 2 c= - 
1922 21 1 - 
1923 29 1 = 
1924 2 2 2 
1921 |168,979 868 5-1 
1922 |164,194 907 5°35 
1923 |156,897 849 5-4 
1924 |157,595 945 6-0 
1925 3]154,509 872 5°6 
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34.—Maternal Mortality in the Registration Area, by Age-Groups, 1925, with 
Totals for 1921-1924. 


Norr.—1925 figures are subject to revision. 


Age-groups. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.}| Ont. | Man.|Sask.| Alta.| B.C.| Total. 

- 3) 2 25 4 4 1 4 43 

2 11 8 65 19 16 17 5 143 

4 15 9 80 16 27 15 15 181 

6 25 26 163 41 56 44 21 382 

2 8 6 54 15 14 9 15 123 

ROGAN LO eo ocensceg cae eenYe os 14 62 51 | 387 95 | 117 86 60 872 

PP OCAR S24 yoo: het nies Asean 9 78 49 | 418 86 | 145 91 69 945 

Ota 9923 6524. ess coma thet dee 5 84 49 | 369 76 | 118 85 63 849 

PR OCANSN 922 SS As SR ech 8 70 59 | 370 99 | 127] 111 63 907 

EWotal tok nes ee eect ee 7 56 47 | 387 81} 128] 111 51 868 

Rate per 1,000 living births, 1925........:. 8-4 | 5-4 4-7 | 5:5 6-4] 5:7] 5:8 5-9 5-6 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1924.......... 4-8 | 6:6] 4:6] 5-8] 5:6] 6:7] 6-2] 6:8 6-0 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1923.......... 2-5 | 7-2} 4-6) 5:3] 4-6] 5:6] 5:6] 6:3 5-4 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1922.......... 3:7 | 5-5] 5-1] 5-2} 5-6] 5-7 {| 6-9] 6-2 5°5 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1921.......... 8-2] 4-3] 4-1] 5-2] 4:4] 5:7] 6:7] 4:8 5-1 


35.—Maternal Mortality in the Registration Area, by Causes of Death, 1925, with 
Totals for 1921-24. 


Norre.—1925 figures are subject to revision. 


Causes of death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Ont. | Man.|Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | Total. 

Accidents of pregnancy—total............. 2 6 6 45 14 7 5 2 87 

SEM ORGON Fo . Wb dao avaie Ratae Sette - 3 3 22 7 1 1 2 39 

(b) Ectopic gestation.................-- 2 2 2 13 6 4 i} - 30 

(ec) Other accidents of pregnancy........ - 1 1 10 1 2 3 = 18 

Puerperal heemorrhage..................-. 1 4 10 51 18 16 15 6 121 

Other accidents of childbirth—total....... 2 4 3 47 9 10 14 13 102 

fa) Cesarean section. d.tiicks ssiobs' ist - - = 15 3 - 3 2 23 
(b) Other surgical operations and instru- 

MenialGenvery.. ios ssisewes hee wks ¢ - 3 2 22 2 7 7 8 §1 

(c) Others under this title............... 2 1 1 10 4 5 4 3 28 

PROC POPALBCDRIN: “os. esc. cassiecoe eet 5 18 13 102 33 43 26 19 259 
Phlegmasia alba dolens; puerperal em- 

bolism or sudden death in puerperium... - 6 4 30 3 7 9 3 62 

Puerperal albuminuria and convulsions... .. 3 22 10 91 13 24 14 10 187 
Following childbirth (not otherwise de- 

“CESS eet tiation agile ie 1 2 5 21 5 10 3 6 53 

Puerperal diseases of the breast............ - - - - - ~ = 1 1 

5g 5S by oe ee eS 14 62 51 | 387 95 | 117 86 60 872 

PEUERIGN Oca ete conc oct tose sates oc 9 78 49; 418 86 | 145 91 69 945 

SE ORAL ODO os tints. cs eivinieo@eie)si7.0;2/3:° 5 84 49 | 369 76 | 118 85 63 849 

LUT et BE 77 Ae Ae oe 8 70 59 | 370 99 | 127] 111 63 907 

ORAL I9F8 28s cit eictanas raleit.ecu ssi. 7 56 47 | 387 81} 128] 111 51 868 


ee es ee ee een ee ee 
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IIJ.—IMMIGRATION. 


Immigration has played a great part in reinforcing the population, especially the 
English-speaking population. While the great majority of French-Canadians can 
trace their genealogy back to ancestors who left the Old World 200 or 250 years ago 
or even longer, the great bulk of English-speaking Canadians are comparative new- 
comers both to Canada and to this continent, though a considerable number of the 
United Empire Loyalist families had been resident in the old colonies for generations 
before they moved north to establish English-speaking settlements in Canada. 
During the middle third of the nineteenth century there was a great English-speaking 
immigration which settled in the province of Ontario and made it for the first time 
more populous than the sister province of Quebec, thus bringing about the agitation 
for representation by population. Thereafter immigration slackened until the dawn 
of the twentieth century brought another flood of settlers to the newly opened 
territories of the great Northwest, resulting in an increase of population between the 
censuses of 1901 and 1911 greater than the combined increase of the three decades 
from 1871 to 1901. 


1.—Statistics of Immigration. 


Immigration during the second decade of the twentieth century promised at 
its commencement to be even greater than during the first. In its first three years 
no fewer than 1,141,547 persons entered Canada for purposes of settlement. If this 
rate had been maintained, the population of Canada in 1921 would have been in 
excess of ten millions instead of being less than nine millions. The war, which 
commenced on Aug. 4, 1914, dried up the sources of our immigration in Great 
Britain and Continental Europe, where every able-bodied man was needed for the 
defence of his country. Immigrant arrivals from the United Kingdom in 1918 
only numbered some 3,000, as compared with 150,000 in 1913; from Continental 
Europe, immigrant arrivals numbered only about 3,000 in 1916, as compared with 
approximately 135,000 in 1914. Since the war, immigration to the Dominion has 
never approached that of the pre-war period. 

Immigration to Canada, as to other new countries, is generally greatest in 
“boom’’ periods, when capital as well as labour is leaving the older countries for 
the newer in order to secure the more remunerative investments generally to be 
found in virgin territories where the natural resources are still unexploited. In 
periods of depression, however, the sending abroad of both capital and labour is 
diminished, both preferring at such times to endure the evils which they know at 
home rather than take the risks of a new departure at a distance. This proposition 
is aptly illustrated by the statistics of Table 1, which show that during the past 
25 years, immigration was at its minimum in the year of deepest depression, 1897, 
that it steadily increased from that time forward until 1908, that a decline took 
place in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1909, on account of the short depression of 
1908, that thereafter immigration steadily increased till 1913, while the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1914, showed a decline due to the depression which occurred in 
the year preceding the war. In the fiscal years 1915 to 1919, political rather than 
economic conditions restricted immigration, but with the expansion of business at 
the end of the war our immigration was more than doubled, while the depression 
which characterized 1921 and 1922 is reflected in the declining immigration of the 
fiscal years ended March 31, 1922 and 1923. The improvement in business con- 
ditions in 1923 has been reflected in an increase of immigration during the fiscal 
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year ending March 31, 1924. During this period 148,560 settlers entered Canada 
as compared with less than half that number in the preceding year. The fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926, show declines of 24.4 and 35.3 p.c. respectively from 
the 1924 figures, but the four months April-July 1926 have shown distinct improve- 
ment in harmony with the general upward trend of business. Immigrants in these 
months numbered 64,531, as compared with 40,608 in the same months of 1925, 
an increase of 59 p.c. Canadians returning from the United States to live in Canada 
numbered 27,288 in the period April-July 1926, as against 12,170 in the same period 
of 1925. 

The number of immigrant arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the 
United States and other countries, is given by years from 1897 in Table 1. 


1.—Number of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United 
States and other countries, fiscal years 1897-1926. 


Nore.—See table on page 95 for an estimate of the movement of population between the censuses of 
1901 and 1921. 


Immigrant Arrivals Immigrant Arrivals 
7 - from | : from 
isca 0 Fisca — , 
Years. United United Other Total. Years. United Unwed Other Total. 
King- Stat Count- King- Stat Coun- 
dom aves. | tries. dom. BESS orics: 
BROS. cn cheer at 11,383 2,412 Mg O2E gel CLG, ROME Toh cece os 138,121] 133,710} 82,406] 354,237 
$8083 5555 ies Pa eine We! GALI MIA 608] BSL, 900l TOTS EIS Cox ero 150,542] 139,009} 112,881] 402,43? 
BOO ne ro ce ae 10,660} 11,945} 21,988] 44,543! 1914............ 142,622] 107,530] 134,726] 384,878 
5A LOC DE OOOO 5,141 8,543} 10,231) 23,895) 1915.........-... 43,276} 59,779] 41,734| 144,789 
Te ee eee 11,810} 17,987} 19,352) 49,149] 1916............ 8,664] 36,937 2,936] 48,537 
Ao (0A Oe oe 17,259} 26,388] 23,7382! 67,379]| 1917............ 8,282) 61,389 5,703] 75,374 
TO03 4s... ita on 352: 41,792} 49,473] 37,099} 128,364] 1918............ 3,178) 71,314 4,582} 79,074 
T9048 3. Poids sien sins BO,3t4| 45,171) ~347786) 180FS3il| 1919.2... 2 eee 9,914) 40,715 7,073) 57,702 
ROOD airs cies 65,359] 43,543) 37,364) 146,266] 1920............ 59,603) 49,656 8,077| 117,336 
TONG 5 0.eae ans are 86,796] 57,796] 44,472] 189,064) 1921............ 74,262} 48,059) 26,156] 148,477 
Rar Sane 55,791} 34,659] 34,217) 124,667!) 1922............ 39,020} 29,345) 21,634} 89,999 
WOO Ser ck Seetcicle 3? 120,182] “58,312) -83,975) 262,469), 1923............ 34,508] 22,007} 16,372) 72,887 
ROOD seis ba cyayes =: 52,901} 59,832} 34,175} 146,908] 1924............ 72,919] 20,521) 55,120} 148,560 
LNG eee ees 59,790] 103,798} 45,206] 208,794|| 1925............ 53,178} 15,818] 42,366] 111,362 
BONE sad sjacevtye wae 123,013) 121,451) 66,620} 311,084) 1926............ 37,030} 18,778] 40,256} 96,064 
1 Calendar year. 2 Six months, January to June, inclusive. 3 Nine months ended March 31. 


Nationality of Immigrant Arrivals.—Immigration, which was at a low ebb 
during the war period, may once more become, when normal conditions are restored, 
the chief means of reinforcing our population and filling up the vast waste spaces of 
Canada. But where any considerable immigration into a democratic country 
occurs, the racial and linguistic composition of that immigration becomes of para- 
mount importance. Canadians generally prefer that settlers should be of a readily 
assimilable type, already identified by race or language with one or other of the 
two great races now inhabiting this country—and thus prepared for the assumption 
of the duties of democratic Canadian citizenship. Since the French are not to any 
great extent an emigrating people, this means in practice that the great bulk of the 
preferable settlers are those who speak the English language—those coming from 
the United Kingdom or the United States. Next in order of readiness of assimila- 
tion are the Scandinavians and the Dutch, who readily learn English and are already 
acquainted with the working of free democratic institutions. Settlers from South- 
ern and Eastern Europe, however desirable from the purely economic point of view, 
are less readily assimilated, and the Canadianizing of the people from these regions 
who came to Canada in the first fourteen years of this century is a problem both in 
the agricultural Prairie Provinces and in the cities of the East. Less assimilable 
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still, according to the general opinion of Canadians, are those who come to Canada 
from the Orient. 

On the whole the great bulk of Canadian immigration of the past generation 
has been drawn from the English-speaking countries and from those Continental 
European countries where the population is ethnically nearly related to the British. 
The nationalities of the immigrant arrivals of the 8 years from 1919 to 1926 are 
shown in Table 2, while in Table 3 the number of arrivals is given by races for 
1926, and in Table 4 by ports for the years 1922 to 1926. 


2.—Immigrant Arrivals in Canada, by Nationalities and Races, fiscal years 1919-1926. 


Nationalities. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. | 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 
British Subjects—British Isles— 
MOlish sate. cesockioe ceisler 7,954 | 45,173 | 47,687 | 23,225 | 19,188 | 37,030 | 26,466 = 
TISh Wy. amar oecemiseid nes cies 336 2,751 6,384 3,572 3,668 9,719 9,379 = 
DCOCUISH pass tisca teres caverta 1,518 | 10,997 | 19,248 | 11,596 | 11,071 | 25,057 | 16,174 = 
Welstnimenincecenemec msec 106 682 943 627 581} 1,113} 1,159 = 
Total, British Isles........ 9,914 | 59,603 | 74,262 | 39,020 | 34,508 | 72,919 | 53,178 = 
Other British— 
Agpicans, SOuth: cos ssecise cles eee - 23 63 32 41 60 87 - 
Australiarisy.aceeeee ee eece scons 35 88 90 76 67 112 162 ca 
Bormudians.cesecenaccnscces 1 1 8 2 7 4 4 = 
Masti Indians ssse cect use cice siete - - 10 13 21 40 46 = 
JAMAICANS es. .qcenaases eee w ae 2 3 18 13 30 24 8 = 
MaltOSO scenes tccoaoeeneneene 2 405 140 34 57 148 . 26 - 
Newfoundlanders.............. 512 443 1,042 367 1,552 5,346 1,288 = 
New Zealanders............... 15 31 40 25 33 50 107 = 
Total, Other British....... 567 994) 1,411 562 | 1,808 | 5,784) 1,728 - 
Grand Total, British Subjects. .| 10,481 | 60,597 | 75,673 | 39,582 | 36,316 | 78,703 | 54,906 | 37,569 
i em Continental Nationali- 
ies— 
Albanians. ance cratir ca seen oe - - 6 6 il 7 2 14 
FAUStLIANS Meee reece hee hee - 5 26 14 23 82 75 124 
IBCLEIANIS eden oye ein sie tenes 48 | 1,532 | 1,645 503 316 | 1,662} 1,300 1,170 
iBalgarianse..-Srcre b ene - 1 4 gi. 19 267 69 38 
Czechoslovaks w.s.cess eek cane - 4 308 152 101 | 2,757 | 2,084 3,237 
MUTCD Simic toaaieid rotenone 59 154 595 183 119 1,149 1,637 1,155 
Hethonianswi.iecntee vokear tek - - - - 12 51 49 31 
MINNIS ereeracet eirosetie cae 2 44 1,401 274 algal 7,640 4,261 1,863 
Prenchiey sees tence tee oes een 222 1,584 861 332 281 370 326 350 
Germatis An Sento atelier ee 1 12 137 178 216 1,769 2,215 1,277 
Greeks on Aa ean oes 4 389 357 209 177 292 237 207 
Hebrews), Wiest. soseeeces seeee 15 32 920 | 2,336 659 948 781 - 
Hebrews, Austrian..............- - - 1 1 1 1 2 - 
Hebrews, German............... - - - ~ 1 5 8 - 
Hebrews, Polishsasiseaetee< ele - 36 1,600 5,216 1,379 1,208 722 = 
ebrewsas Russian. «Nacsa access 7 48 242 851 753 | 2,093 | 2,946 - 
Hungarians Fe delraecte Adiaeta Melee - - 23 48 23 364 | 1,052 3, 663 
ECAINANS Soe os os tee hess ws oie 49 1,165 3,880 2,413 2,074 6,379 2,349 1,590 
CULO“ SLAVS Hoon ane oe eens 1 1 89 180 136 1,306 1,620 3,560 
RAG Vians ote mics oeeite «tice ie - - - - 1 Hf 20 61 
Datbuanians 2 scan caweececc sree % - - - 19 106 236 125 313 
Duxemibergersvenenns cence cma cele - 16 16 5 3 85 35 32 
Polish. sek seria nee connect 4 76} 4,061} 2,707 | 2,921 | 4,211 | 2,734 8, 128 
IPOPUIRUCSO. tease seen - 3 4 - 2 - 
Ramaninnss-ceotceccaihnie’ ~ 21 969 759 427 | 1,431] 2,056 1,113 
PRUMBSUANS ete ce tcisre caress letaioistoeic e 42 51 1,077 321 222 3,058 5,411 6,953 
Scandinavians— 
LAM scctecls)araizveyosarelere ora Secor tiarerecsters 44 233 511 541 382 1,355 1,830 1,126 
Ncelandersssne scenes eee one 12 M1 50 31 21 27 49 50 
Norwegians js.ccaestecithet-ahlee 91 179 429 480 507 | 2,424} 2,550 1,064 
DS WEGCH sales ayeaisickemunsten asic tea ee 101 241 715 442 948 3,536 2,138 1,076 
Spanishiwar cosseweewsew ss cele 12 15 202 6 15 39 3 5 
WAGS eset erect race Sees euerisinarseere 11 100 235 187 152 | 1,585 680 376 
LULKS ee ee nee ee - 1 8 3 3 27 29 29 
Wikrainians42.ceuee eee oe 2 - 491 89 36 832 26 346 
Total European Continental wo | | 
Nationalities.................. 727 ' §,615 | 20,863 ' 18,513 | 18,208 47,207 | 39,424 | 38,952 


1Nationalities only. For racial origins see Table 3. 
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2.—Immigrant Arrivals in Canada, by Nationalities and Races, fiscal years 


1919-1926—concluded. 
Nationalities. 1919. 1920. | 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 
Non-European Nationalities or ba 
Races— 
PER OIATIS torch ve.s 05 oe sho Nias 0 olds as - - 8 5 2 - - 8 
AT OWENIANAS 5 « .lo-5 s's/eawigis atettelenle - 2 4 - 4 ~ - - 
SPAY ONV ATT 5. c's roc cine sis fief nes a - 10 85 70 59 486 304 67 
RRANOSG Fane ctcimcess arom ceses 6 iste 4,333 544 | 2,485 | 1,746 711 674 - - 
ROOTS oe che cigs nv a. 0b ea tussock ane siele.cre - 2 - - 1 - - 
Egyptians - - 2 - 3 3 1 
Japanese.. 1,178 711 532 471 369 448 501 412 
Mexicans. - 1 - = 1 - 6 
Negroes... 22 61 144 42 42 42 aa = 
Persians.. 2 - 1 9 1 5 18 12 
ST STEELS SAR a eR RR, Sen - 18 443 123 91 286 210 143 
West Indies 220 62 110 24 44 37 2? - 
Other Countries 3 - - 1 12 6 il 
sever a a Nationali 
aoc One ne renaae 5,758 | 1,413 | 3,772 | 2,492 | 1,324) 1,995 | 1,118 660 
From the United States!........ 40,736 | 49,711 | 48,169 | 29,412 | 22,039 | 20,655 | 15,914 | 18,883 
Grand Total............. 57,702 1117,336 |148,477 | 89,999 | 72,887 1148,560 |111,362 | 96,064 


1 Includes United States citizens via ocean ports. 


Trend of Immi¢gration.—While immigration in 1925-26 showed a decline of 
15,298 from that in 1924-25, it is interesting to note that in the first seven months 
of the next fiscal year, i.e. from April to October 1926, a total of 100,899 persons 
had entered the country, as compared with 64,789 persons in the same period of 
the previous year or an increase of 56 p.c. Of the total, 39,047 were of British 
race, 14,785 came from the United States, and other races supplied 47,067. 

Consequent upon the adoption of a new classification of immigrants according 
to racial origin rather than allegiance, future statistics of immigration will be shown 
as in Table 3. 


3.—Immigrant Arrivals in Canada, by Racial Origins, fiscal year 1925-26. 


Origins. No. Origins. No. 
British Races— European Continental Races—Coa.— 
BS RSLSEN ccs cscs. SEER oe oro arta erie Wie 19,689 RUMAH yaork eee mrele laicls ote ctasazarcterere 265 
UE EEISE VSS OS Se Spe aS SES ee wee, Senn 5,993 Hedi} oh eT eee, Cee ere ety AA Ee Cee ay Sere 925 
COCCI. Bo Stee Bn sh uc ees BE oe 10,295 RuUtheniave.< Skates, beeen. sccm eee cose 4,259 
DV Gla Meee O5, J Pee eo calns aa eee «665 1,053 Sorter i at ome ie 
‘ EX rts) 0S See Oc oe re SC , 

ot ee ee Re E idl peg tre een yee ae ears 53 
European Continental Races— SIN OL WOO TAI. St dati o aarcte ete rereteia ass’s 1,072 
JUGS a Ge ean ore ee 14 S wecashinss: 49 ee ceo neak welts ewe 1,335 
PRASORUAIOU, 6 REPO ER o sehtem elele eae tao 75 SORIA Y ck RRR, Me cgaie tian edie cess 454 
TGR CY Ca 0 es a ee Oe eT 15063) |SASlLOV AER cine cet paleo ei vise actees «are 2,046 
Bohemian Sle pANi BOM, see cee th ervse ssia sis cictas arstere 107 12 
Bulgarian... ANT NGL SS Waste Meet. ddetele Meio aie eisro.<. Sets etets sie 320 
Croatian. . is T4006 I) aicluarr tots hse SAE Me Dh a oa.c aclahereeia,e< 17 
US ee ia a ee oe ” 805 ———- 
Dalmatian 1 Total European Continental Races. 39, 480 
RSE eR ee OU, AT tet, adateiah. tds 1,180 a 

Esthonian 28 ||Non-European Races— 
DOG oe a eS eee ee ae DAG RRPATA TAT WEIS CtGR M.S ca + ossee% 6 o9 a0 10 
PORE ow, 555 san tee ata sab tbds Wekes nae te Ay + AOS WWepArmGnton sie, dctebe«ceire sus vines ese = 85 
RE TSAN Cio o s SORE ot «'« sphSok ake 25a. Ua T eOOO | eetast, UNIAN. web de.. cklms o.svsierccia.« «sisies 62 
RONEN Baya cw: fy EE 6 o(>, wfalbtals, slete via. ciates Meets TAT | WTAE of tst- cl ih aes ie ern Cee 421 
Mature ose > CRED ches «> Wibiais is = dorstae ale TSGD S| ME NGZTONS ee eR Riiie se csies's ev cicwiees.c.s 53 
PINT ce Fo, Notre bet ase RA: bate 3,587 Porsinnhe aeteee Bite |. tbead. vaanues 11 
EOL «dics. ciabatelt.c.e oleiiglsieiels #10) tate sh» TP SG04 ila yr UTioety ie Eee alec rwieis cc.caciosinee ss 2. 134 

PRIS SONS Nori: SRR ois See Aeals Oe ae 24 

TE RAIAI. eie:e teeters, dels oe SShe Sia, s aieeizs ele 165 Total Non-European Races..... 776 
RA IRE oo. AOR eins Salta date ltd dele 4,112 So ee 
RAE ORI cians case eae Bile cialdase earnest sis Pl Wmediote live. OCOartel OLE oan sin «ie woivieveeises 77, 286 
LETT Tape oi PROSE Ne Sn, Set (iy howl Ere a9 B DS Spe a Ra BR se ethene ee 18,778 
Polish..... Be eee att Ne x's o mak ecteeoe< « 2,535 —__—_ 


eR ATTIRE gins soheser SN nies evnevelnis srevy 3 Grand Total ...ccdesseaans 96,064 
0 EES ay Dh a iid Se ag al mm ie ART a ea LES 
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4.—Total Immigration to Canada, by Ports, fiscal years 1922-1926. 


Ports. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Quebet tis, Tye ge Nae ce er eies delice ennai ote 40,730 31,717 71,290 59,572 40,963 
SESE C ne fo} 1 Te iS See Gs oe Seeger Ieee 8,318 8,580 23,533 9,501 12,245 
Halifax. via anette eon ciatananinn wets 7,119 5,039 19,279 21,965 20,490 
NorthiSydney.caitc.. tee oboe seemnive seine eee oa 3181 1,426 4,884 1,085 435 
Shiga | CN ge AMSEC CAGE eee UNS REE SeGRO mb: Coarse - 69 113 72 5 
Montrealege 2) teenie ost e ent Suni ise stage - 171 437 200 144 
VANCOUVER tee chase cute mites i gevanesal so esdhoa ag ePataLS ORCI TET 1,448 797 1,130 1,144 1,333 
LVAGTORIAN ros ate Meee oe ok hime nce nee aee 1,020 614 633 459 361 
Via United States Ports— 

Nowe KODdG is 2 trance caesar ws a era atoms es are 1,543 2,430 6,157 1,452 1,163 
ESOS COMET oye othe eran irre oiearatsiernidie teria erate teatecsre te ¢ 158 37 249 51 26 

IPOr bland Per tees ister ere rein eee - - 1 3 8 

Philadelphia. dasteo caveat nets amerentes ee - - 333 402 - 
From the United States : 29,345 22,007 20,521 15,818 18,778 
MOG AL: dea cacctotele caoatemies oie ae eee ee ree 89,999 72,887 | 148.560 | 111,362 96,064 
1 Includes Sydney. 2 Arrived via port of Providence. 3121 immigrants arrived at other U.S. 


ocean ports. 


Destination of Immigrant Arrivals.—The destinations of the immigrant 
arrivals in Canada are given for the period from 1901 to 1926 in Table 5, which 
may be compared with the census tables on pages 90 and 91 showing the increase of 
population in the decades between 1901 and 1921. 

While immigration to the Maritime Provinces during the period was com- 
paratively small, totalling 189,102, that to Quebec and Ontario was very large. 
Since 1905 Ontario has received a larger number of immigrants annually than any 
other province of the Dominion. The immigration to Eastern Canada (Maritime 
Provinces, Quebec and Ontario) has almost equalled that to Western Canada 
(Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia) in the 26-year period. 
Owing, however, to the natural drift from East to West, no doubt the western 
provinces have ultimately received the larger share of Canada’s immigration. 


5.—Destination of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, fiscal years 1901-1926. 


British 


Mari- 
‘ - | Sask- Colum- 
Fiscal Years. oe Quebec.|Ontario. mane pee ne ood eat oe Totals 
inces. Terr’y. 
UNO) Scoog ponpobopenoccas 2,144) 10,216) 6,208) 11,254 14,160 2,600} 2,567) 49,149 
OO 2 terieiaecaterairteets cers 2,312} 8,817) 9,798) 17,422 22,199 3,483] 3,348) 67,379 
GBs cemadncDovoasenbhens 5,821) 17,040) 14,854) 39,535 43,898 5,378| 1,838) 128,364 
Re andidoppopephaush pant 5,448) 20,222) 21,266) 34,911 40,397 6,994) 1,093} 180,331 
Dean obopgoctubsaecopent 4,128) 23,666) 35,811) 35,387 39,289 6,008} 1,977) 146,266 
Ia ees. ok peo ceaooaoubee - 6,381) 25,212) 52,746] 35,648] 28,728) 26,177) 12,406] 1,766] 189,064 
20,273) 15,307} 17,559) 13,650 395] 124, 667 
39,789} 30,590} 31,477) 30,768 195] 262,469 
19,702) 22,146} 27,651) 21,862 32) 146,908 
21,049} 29,218) 42,509] 30,721 - | 208,794 
34,653} 40,763) 44,782) 54,701 - | 311,084 
43,477) 46,158} 45,957) 51,843 — | 354,237 
43,813] 45,147} 48,073] 57,960 — | 402,432 
41,640} 40,999) 43,741) 37,608 — | 384,878 
13,196) 16,173} 18,263] 10,127 — | 144,789 
3,487} 6,001} 7,215) 2,836 - | 48,537 
5,247, 9,874) 12,418) 5,117 - | 75,374 
6,252) 12,382) 16,821) 5,559 -| 79,074 
4,862} 8,552) 11,640} 8,190 =i Ode (Oa) 
11,387) 14,287} 20,000) 13,686 - | 117,336 
12,649} 13,392) 17,781) 14,630 - | 148,477 
8,904; 9,894) 11,825) 7,840 - | 89,999 
6,037; 8,186] 8,798} 6,781 mh Pay steN 
21,451) 13,200] 10,430) 10,280 - | 148,560: 
11,772] 14,041) 10,952) 9,253 - | 111,362 
19,079) 13,816} 12,540) 8,212 87| 96,064 


Totaly, soc staaerssis 189,102) 625,583)1,181,425| 562,876 1,085, 406 438,493] 13,298/4,096,183. 
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Occupation of Immigrant Arrivals.—As stated below in the paragraphs 
dealing with immigration policy, the settlers most universally acceptable to Canad- 
ians are those who settle on the land or those females who enter domestic service. 
In Table 6 will be found statistics of the occupations of immigrant arrivals in Canada 
during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926. 


6.— Occupation and Destination of Total Immigrant Arrivals in Canada for the 
fiscal years 1925 and 1926. 


1925. 1926. 
Description. Via From the Via From the 
Ocean United | Totals. Ocean United | Totals. 
Ports. States. Ports. States. 


ss) SSS SS eee ee ——EeE—E—EES 


Farmers and farm labourers— 


27,733 4,198 31,931 28,032 5,007 33,039 
4,643 1,131 5,774 3,740 1,150 4,890 
5,583 1,383 6,966 8,791 1,796 10,587 


7,973 1,039 9,012 2,538 1,368 3,906 
1,026 143 1,169 690 145 835 
1,082 125 1,207 817 162 979 
6,535 1,361 7,896 2,745 1,398 4,143 
1,924 246 2,170 1,084 289 1,373 
1,272 167 1,439 843 217 1,060 
2,626 1,015 3,641 1,662 901 2,563 
2,081 406 2,487 935 355 1,290 
527 220 747 565 218 783 
1,058 172 1,230 477 147 624 

133 19 152 - - - 
197 11 208 12 2 14 
WOMACH Sec ace ce ek ves pares eee saves 12,070 363 12,433 9,180 506 9.686 

Not classified— 
LCT PA SENET, betas oh Gislatele’ ovesdrehetthns 698 1,070 1,768 1,584 1,104 2,688 
OTIC TE had coors trace atte o esl i veseeais 6.4 8,553 1,556 10,109 6,604 1,933 8,537 
COMATOSE nas core rere ements 9,830 1,193 11,023 6,987 2,080 9,067 
Totals— 

LCS ae Oe: (ee 46,623 8,855 55,478 37,038 9,925 46,963 
WV GION SAE as oleths we eeeclewiais Svea ere 30,430 3,864 34,294 22,233 4,378 26,611 
COLEr Fs aan ER arenes eee meet 18,491 3,099 21,590 18,015 4,475 22,490 


Prohibited Immigrants.—The following is a summary of the classes whose 
admission to Canada is prohibited under the existing regulations. The regulations 
however, do not apply to Canadian citizens or persons having Canadian domicile:— 

(1) Imbeciles, feebleminded persons, epileptics, insane persons, persons 
of constitutional psychopathic inferiority, persons suffering from chronic 
alcoholism and those mentally defective to such a degree as to affect their 
ability te earn a living. 
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(2) Persons afflicted with tuberculosis or with any loathsome, contagious 
or infectious disease or a disease which may be dangerous to public health; 
immigrants who are dumb, blind or otherwise physically defective. 


(3) Prostitutes and women and girls coming to Canada for any immoral 
purpose, pimps, procurers and persons who have been convicted of any crime 
involving moral turpitude. 


(4) Professional beggars or vagrants, charity-aided immigrants and persons 
who are likely to become public charges. 


(5) Anarchists, persons who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized 
government or who belong to any organization teaching disbelief in or opposi- 
tion to organized government, persons who have been guilty of espionage or 
high treason and persons who hae been deported from Canada. 


(6) Persons over fifteen years of age unable to read. The literacy test, 
however, does not apply to a father or grandfather over fifty-five years of age, 
or to a wife, mother, grandmother or unmarried daughter or widowed daughter. 


The Immigration Act provides for the rejection and deportation of immigrants 
belonging to the prohibited classes, and also for the deportation of those who become 
undesirables within five years after legal entry. 

The operation of the above regulations is illustrated in Table 7, which gives 
the number of immigrants rejected or deported after admission, the causes of such 
rejection or deportation, and the nationalities of those deported, for each of the ten 
fiscal years ended 1917 to 1926, together with the totals for the 24 fiscal years from 
1903 to 1926. 


%7.—Rejections of Immigrants upon Arrival at Ocean Ports and Deportations after 
Admission, by Principal Causes and by Nationalities, 1903-1926. 


Number Rejected at Ocean Ports. 
Principal causes. Total. 


aeael 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 


SS ee ee ee ee ee ee Eee 


Accompanying patients. 572 8 1 - 9 13 39 13 10 21 16] 702 
Alien enemies........... - - - - - 4 5 3 - - - 12 
Bad character..........| 929 4 11 2 1 9 2 20 68 21 46) 1,113 
Contract labour DS 87 - - 4 1 - - - - - - 92 
Criminality..... HO 74 - uh 1 3} 14 6 4 11 7 2 123 
TIGA H4AX 2 xh cite ce cle Oe 6 - - - - - - S - - - 6 
Lack of funds........... 3,159 55 19 10 28} 255] 292 24 = - 5| 3,847 
Likely to become a pub- 

Ihetchar getter .cs« cae ce 1,970 55 19 27; 125) 286) 208) 119 87| 151 25] 3,022 
Medical causes.......... 4,913 30 12 19 21 99 60 37| 130 83 40) 5,444 
Not complying with 

regulationses- ches sees 524 22 8 7) 474) 291) 278] 318] 653) 745) 115] 3,435 
Previously rejected..... 10 - - - - - - - - - 12 22 
Unskilled labour, B.C.. - - - - - S2i0 alos 94 33 3 5) 360 

Totaljcies cscs. cine 12,244] 174 vel 70| 662) 953) 1,083} 632) 992] 1,031)  266/18,178 
Nationalities. Number Rejected at Ocean Ports. 
British... coveeseeccce sels 1,622 28 5 11] 108) 193) 153 98} 187; 199) 109) 2,713 
American... s.0sccsca tes 244 15 11 9 8 11 7 4 6 Vil - 326 
Other countries......... 10,378] 1381 55 50) 546} 749} 923] 530) 799) 821) 157/15,139 


SS ee ee ee a 


Total eis. 33 sects 12,244) 174 rp 70} 662) 953) 1,083) 632) 992) 1,031]  266/18,178 
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7.—Rejections of Immigrants upon Arrival at Ocean Ports and Deportations after 
Admission, by principal Causes and by Nationalities, 1903-1926—concluded. 


Number Deported after Admission. 
Principal causes. 19 Hit....0 eee il 1 pee en Be ee aie Total. 
1916. 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 
Accompanying patients. 194 9 39 10 18 37 48 52 78 145} 158) 788 
Bad character.......... 861 60 84 35 22 52} 105 66 86} 13 59| 1,443 
MOIR GY S620 Soc cee 2,192} 277) 274) 236) 334) 586) 630) 543) 511) 520) 453) 6,556 
Medical causes.......... 3,451 98 39 70| 123) 133) 313) 282) 649) 420) 410] 5,988 
Not complying with 
PEQUALIONS. 5050565662 28 ~ - ~ - - - 10 7 45} 130} 220 
Public charges.......... 4,992} 161 91] 103) 158) 236) 950) 679) 775) 543) 506] 9,194 
POURN secs cote sae 11,718) 605) 527) 454) 655) 1,044) 2,046) 1,632) 2,106/ 1,686) 1,716/24,189 
Nationalities. Number Deported after Admission. 
BSP SUIGDY 7. Sora svors < ste.e sia-e,0i0 6,789} 186 36 99] 184} 295] 1,107} 888] 1,377} 985)  899/12,845 
ASHORICANS 5, ccs es! 2,369} 324) 407) 279) 392) 616) 725} 520} 417} 321] 380} 6,700 
Other countries......... 2,560 95 84 76 79| 183} 214) 224) 312} 380} 487) 4,644 
OUAR coke ccn ca tease 11,718} 605) 527) 454) 655) 1,044) 2,046) 1,632) 2,106) 1,686) 1,716)24,189 


Juvenile Immigrants.—Among the most generally acceptable immigrant 
arrivals are the juveniles of both sexes who are trained by highly accredited British 
organizations for Canadian life before coming to Canada, the boys being taught the 
lighter branches of farm work, while the girls are instructed in domestic occupations. 
On arrival in Canada the boys are placed on farms, while the girls are placed either 
in town or country, but the organizations remain the legal guardians of the children 
until they have reached maturity, and in addition the children are subject to efficient 
and recurrent Government inspection until they reach their nineteenth year. This 
inspection is under the control of the Supervisor of Juvenile Immigration. 

The number of juveniles immigrated to Canada in each year since 1901, together 
with the number of applications for their services, is given in Table 8, from which it 
may be seen that the applications in recent years were from 7 to 15 times the number 
of young persons immigrated. 


8.—_Juvenile Immigrants and Applications for their Services, 1901-1926. 
Norz.—Juvenile immigrants are included in the total number of immigrants recorded elsewhere. 


Juvenile |Applications Juvenile |Applications 

Fiseal Years. Immi- for their Fiscal Years, Immi- for their 

grants. services. grants. services. 

No. eos No. No. 

SMUL Sted oldies « Lula fe satis 977 57880 10a we: ears vised ne lao 2,318 32,417 
Deere Neath «5 ikie.2 Seis 1,540 SEBS Tal LOG: rom: asrerctotstnasiscctoctelns 1,899 30,854 
TU Loe ge ti ee i 2 are 1,979 DAO EON LOL Ors cer a oles ses sie leres 821 31,725 
AUS 3 EA on 2,212 LO BLS AOU cao? cto on coremmmare sist 251 28,990 
ULUT hace eerie been 2,814 ATES 33 | L OLS ctcrcino.< trassreyote stares aaiow © - 17,916 
ROU Demaies ties Jones bodes ve 3,258 LORS 4 DOIG canes clarelec te emeenta ers = 11,718 
CLL SE Se een ee 1,455 Ps DOD beh Og eas sy5.al oe lalauelsiesis Giekevos 155 10,235 
U1 CBSA oa Se a ans 2,375 PTA LOO NT LO alone ose sists eel cess se alee 1,426 19,841 
ROOR Mietia oar: valvh'. Ra wiae 2,424 LSAT MOD Dio wx cies ae vystettietes © =[ayde 1,211 15,371 
ULES eth en ae pearl ie 2,422 387 gl i V2 Spa eS 1,184 17,005 
lich anes bye = Oe Se eee 2,524 DE FTOSiN DOLE ceteiotcre ties» dere nieve ute 2,080 22,193 
LS ks Sie 2,689 SU OAO LOZ tre gota icianele.e 2,000 13,971 
UL Aneto te WA ie naps oe 2,642 GOP EVO AOAC atic ieee ee crea Mare eine pc 1,862 13,988 
POUANS ceisa s seicersxicoie os 44,419 501,827 


1 Nine months. 
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Oriental Immigrants.—The immigration to Canada of labourers belonging 
to the Asiatic races, able because of their low standard of living to underbid the 
white man in selling his labour, is fundamentally an economic rather than a racial 
problem, affecting most of all those portions of the country which are nearest to the 
East and the classes which feel their economic position threatened. A record of 
Oriental immigration since the commencement of the century is given in Table 9. 


9.—Record of Oriental Immigration, 1901-1926. 


ones c-| peas | eee tranignac| Totals heb ryeg gst | sneseeet eee | Taiitiae! eee 
No No No No No. No No No 

LQOL Meats: 2,544 6 =|) 2,00) AGI Ose oa). ccerse 1,258 592 = 1,850 
arn, Go Aree te 3,587 = —F 13, 587,|! 191Gh.=-meens- oe 89 401 1 491 
1903 eo ots sis ars 5,329 - Sam By B29 fel OT Pisarnstaveretetonies 393 648 - 1,041 
VOQE  areteieysteicteia: 4,847 = il as SAT MOUS 3 .5..ceers ass: sieiers 769 883 = 1,652 
UNC amerencootace 77 354 45 AUGiIlPLOLO ee reer) 4,333 | 1,178 - 5,511 
1906 -Sor eesti 168 | 1,922 SST 25a cea LO20 eters ete ttele 544 711 - 1,255 
LOO (erecta est 291 | 2,042 | 2,124) 4,457 || 1921............ 2,435 532 10 2,977 
L008 7 .f3-pyrer eis 2,284 | 7,601 | 2,623 | 12,458 || 1922............ 1,746 471 13 2,230 
1900 et t,. Pemearee 2,106 495 Gili 2 160 Za LO2Seeeae tect oye 711 369 21 1,101 
LOLOL Seis dtioee 2,302 271 1O}]' “25 583i 192k esse eee s 674 448 40 1,162 
1) eee oes 5,320 437 Or] (O, 162 || L920. eer cierto - 501 46 547 
LOT ee eas Wieteroeye 6,581 765 3 | 1,849.1 1926 2.5 sii «reer - 421 62 483 
NOUS Pi eccerteteerae 7,445 724 5 | 8,174 

AQT es eek inet 5,512 856 88 | 6,456 Total........ 61,295 | 22,628 | 5,489 | 89,412 


1 Nine months. 


Chinese Immigrants ——As a result of the influx of Chinese into Canada, leg- 
islation was passed in 1885 (48-49 Vict., c. 71), providing that thereafter Chinese of 
the labouring class should be required as a condition of their entry into Canada to 
pay a head tax of $50 each; on Jan. 1, 1901 (62-64 Vict., c. 32), this amount 
was increased to $100 and on Jan. 1, 1904 (3 Edw. VII, c. 8) to $500. This tax 
was paid by Chinese immigrants, with the exception of consular officers, merchants 
and clergymen and their families, tourists, men of science, students and teachers, a 
record showing the number of Chinese admitted who paid the tax, the number 
exempt from it and the revenue realized being given by years from 1886 in Table 10. 

The Chinese Immigration Act of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 38) restricts the entry 
to or landing in Canada of persons of Chinese origin or descent, irrespective of 
allegiance or citizenship, other than government representatives, Chinese children 
born in Canada, merchants (defined by what regulations the Minister of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization may prescribe) and students—the last two classes to possess 
passports issued by the Government of China and endorsed by a Canadian immi- 
gration officer. As a result, no Chinese were admitted to the country as immigrants 
in the fiscal years ended 1925 and 1926. 
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10.—Record of Chinese Immigration, 1886-1926. 


errentnge of 
. otal arrivals | Registra- 
Fiseal Years. Paying | Exempt | “admitted | tions for | , 20%! 
5 exempt leave. ENAOEU SD 
from tax. 
No. No. p.c. No. $ 
4,590 222 4-61 7,041 239, 664 
3,276 6 0-18 2,168 166,503 
2,244 14 0-62 1,277 113,491 
2,087 22 1-04 666 105,021 
1,440 22 1-50 473 72,475 
1,762 24 1-34 697 88, 800 
2,447 24 0-97 768 123,119 
2,175 iN 0-78 802 109, 754 
4,385 17 0-39 | - 859 220,310 
4,231 26 0-61 1,102 215,102 
2,518 26 1-02 1,204 178, 704 
3,525 62 1-73 1,922 364,972 
5,245 84 1-58 2,044 526, 744 
4,719 128 2°64 1,920 474,420 
8 69 89-61 2,080 6,080 
22 146 86-90 2,421 13,521 
91 200 68-73 2,594 48,094 
1,482 752 33-67 3,530 746,535 
1,411 695 33-00 3,731 713,131 
1,614 688 29-89 4,002 813,003 
4,515 805 15-13 3,956 | 2,262,056 
6,083 498 7:57 4,322 | 3,049, 722 
7,078 367 4-93 3,742 | 3,549, 242 
5,274 238 4-32 3,450 | 2,644,593 
1,155 103 8-19 4,373 588, 124 
20 69 77°53 4,064 19,389 
272 121 30°78 Sey 140,487 
650 119 15-47 2,907 336, 757 
4,066 267 6-16 3,244 | 2,069,669 
363 181 33-27 5,529 538,479 
885 1,550 63-66 6, 807 474, 332 
1,459 287 16-44 7,532 743,032 
652 59 8-30 6,682 434,557 
625 51 7-54 5, 661 334,039 
- - = 5,992 308, 659 
- - - 3,947 25,969 
82,369 7,959 8-81 | 117,519 |22,858,549 


1 Nine months. 


Japanese Immigrants.—Japanese immigration to Canada was comparatively 
negligible prior to the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5, but thereafter assumed con- 
siderable proportions, no fewer than 7,601 Japanese immigrants entering Canada, 
largely from Hawaii, in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1908, and settling mainly 
in British Columbia. In that year an agreement was made with the Japanese 
Government, under which the latter undertook to limit the number of passports 
issued to Japanese emigrating to Canada, while the Canadian Government agreed 
to admit those possessing such passports, while prohibiting others from entering. 
The statistics of Table 9 show that in this way Japanese immigration has been 
effectively limited. 

East Indian Immigrants.—East Indian immigration to Canada, like Japanese, 
is shown by the statistics of Table 9 to have been negligible down to 1907, when 
no fewer than 2,124 East Indian immigrants arrived. However, as a consequence 
of the operation of section 38 of the Immigration Act of 1910, East Indian immi- 
gration has since that date been comparatively small. A resolution of the Imperial 
War Conference of 1918 declared that “‘it is the inherent function of the Govern- 
ments of the several communities of the British Commonwealth that each should 
enjoy complete control of the composition of its own population by means of 
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restriction on immigration from any of the other communities’. However, it was 
recommended that East Indians already permanently domiciled in other British 
countries should be allowed to bring in their wives and minor children, a recom- 
mendation which was confirmed, so far as Canada was concerned, by Order in 
Council of Mar. 26, 1919. However, in the six fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1921 
to 1926, only 10, 13, 21, 40, 46 and 62 East Indian immigrants respectively were 
admitted. 


Expenditure on Immigration.—The sums expended by the Dominion 
Government on immigration in each of the fiscal years ended 1868 to 1926 inclusive, 
as stated in the Public Accounts issued annually by the Department of Finance, 
are shown in Table 11. 


11.— Expenditure on Immigration in the fiscal years 1868-1926. 
(Compiled from the Public Accounts.) 


Years $ Years $ Years $ Years $ 
373,958 1,427,112 
511, 209 1, 893,298 
423, 861 1,658, 182 
257,355 1,307, 480 
341, 236 1,181,991 
244,789 1,211,954 
202,499 1,112,079 
110,092 1,388,185 
181,045 1,688,961 
177,605 2,052,371 
180,677 1,987,745 
202,235 2,417,3742 
195,653 2,823, 9202 
120,199 2,328, 9312 
127,488 

41,991,207 


1 Nine months. 
2 Includes expenditure on British Empire Exhibition:— 1924, $649,882; 1925, $599,797; 1926, $70,661. 


Recent Emigration from Canada.—An important factor tending to offset 
our immigration activities was a movement from Canada to the United States 
which attained considerable proportions at certain periods during recent years. The 
quota system of immigration regulation, applied by the United States Government 
against European immigrants but not against Canadians, had the effect of limiting 
immigration to the United States and as a consequence offering especially attractive 
inducements to Canadians to enter the United States. No record of this movement 
had ever been kept by the Canadian Government, and, while the seriousness of the 
movement was recognized, its magnitude, as indicated by the United States returns, 
was questioned, on the ground that these returns did not make allowance for Cana- 
dians returning to Canada after a more or less extended period of residence in the 
United States. The Canadian Department of Immigration and Colonization was 
convinced that a very considerable return movement was taking place, but until 
March, 1924, no attempt was made to ascertain the exact magnitude of that move- 
ment. In that month, however, immigration officers were instructed to take note 
of Canadians returning to Canada from the United States after an absence in that 
country of more than six months, with results which are tabulated in Table 12. 
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Another circumstance which has in the past occasioned a considerable move- 
ment from Canada to the United States has no doubt been the practice of Europeans 
entering Canada, apparently as bona fide immigrants, but really with the intention 
of entering the United States as soon as the quota restrictions would permit them to 
do so. The recent tightening-up of the American regulations concerning persons 
entering the United States from Canada and the active co-operation of the Canadian 
Department of Immigration and Colonization in discouraging this traffic, seem 
likely to reduce a movement which is already distinctly on the wane. 


Table 12 shows by months the number of Canadians returning from the United 
States from April, 1924, to October, 1926. 


12.\Report of Canadians Returning from the United States, by Months, from 
April, 1924 to October, 1926. 


ae 
Canadian- ubjects | Naturalized 
Months. born ube bas Canadian Total. 
Citizens. CG veel ont Citizens. 
Domicile. 
3,608 289 190 4,087 
4,170 505 261 4,936 
3,962 447 Sd 4,720 
4,426 405 296 5,127 
4,023 552 416 4,991 
2,952 434 239 3,625 
DEG Sees ve RR IR aE 4 ten te 9 Aen ni i ee 2, 844 394 242 3,480 
DVM OMTDOR.. hisr. £ics46 Fae seks oleae: hoes lee iol nek atlate whe 2,614 357 215 3,186 
WODPEUNDGT lege ccs tee ee hence cates os eels ae re eee es, Fiete 2,618 353 194 3,165 
SDSS Eg ne rd Cs in RE oe eS 1,395 199 121 1,715 
DPS MMII 2 as Saxe Soya scais ccons iaiocuis insshey ceecsisis cretion Ac olsioteas 1,641 239 132 2,012 
PUUCLE PI caeh Sentences sets net ence Cet eae teas eentés 2,220 313 198 2,731 
DOUAMR Coen ate eee ort er rrr cer. 36,473 4,487 2,815 43,775 
1925. 
UO TEM Meee oer ae cee ents tee reise cs Mioedteicee 2,599 245 151 2,995 
EUREOR: Mee a, . EES se | Abbe Ys -» alates Sho Aeiaiedatels 2,722 308 181 Seen tae 
Mee ere Oe rc) os wrejsctasisinis ceeteci'e ee sles © = 2,514 256 165 2,935 
EGP CMSA sho Ae RNa i iota cele ton icalhde Some sees ers 2,650 226 153 3,029 
RRERR eet ce tre AOW os Aalee stele ohaccieie Mi siacoie’> aga ole, ak seals = 3,105 308 254 3,667 
“CD PRING Oem calarc an em ewer hal ym eb a ea a on eS 2,084 212 149 2,445 
PPP ODER DI R8i,? ade Met hsb. Kators 5/Srs Wiad. na detoete eee 2,576 227 190 2,993 
RLS ETIOD ean ne en ic Ce ee eer e erate se 3,561 423 347 4,331 
Demata pe tt oe eat ica des Scone etee eee etek at 6,707 702 514 7,923 
MEI, te Base ouiacn de easinsa peste Crs ssiase sae Sat. eae 3,632 441 261 4,334 
SEALE SO AO As ctiee scott e eae et are mene sien 3,525 383 259 4,167 
UGS ODS SER? ER ce een oe moc acee ni ctorcn aber ame 4,571 371 249 5,191 
Total tte de lok. haut Aish Rae 40, 246 4,102 2,873 47,221 
6, 208 441 269 6,918 
7,184 546 269 7,999 
5,280 571 233 6, 084 
5,462 768 257 6,487 
5,207 713 361 6,281 
3,422 626 173 4,221 


3,503 370 163 4° 036 
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2.—Immiégration Policy. 


The crest of the wave of immigration into Canada occurred in the years pre- 
ceding the Great War, when the total immigration ran as high as 402,432 in the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1913. This movement was largely due to the policy of 
giving free government lands to those who would undertake to live upon them and 
perform certain residence and development duties. The homestead entries for the 
period of the fiscal years 1901 to 1914, inclusive, numbered 434,862, and represented 
the enormous area of more than seventy million acres of fertile land in the provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and certain portions of British Columbia, 
granted free to settlers as an inducement toward the development of the country. 


The war interrupted the flow of immigration, and with the return of peace 
new conditions called for new policies. First and most pressing of these was the 
problem of re-absorbing into civil life the hundreds of thousands of returning soldiers. 
The realization that Canada had been somewhat optimistic in its railway under- 
takings had also been borne in upon the public, and immigration policies had to be 
so shaped as to avoid the necessity of further railway construction on a large scale at 
any early date. This meant that free government lands, of which millions of acres 
were still available, but mostly in districts remote from railway services, ceased to 
be a magnet. With the ordinary channels of employment filled with returning 
soldiers, and free government lands located at such distances from railways that 
settlement upon them could not be generally encouraged, the Department of Immi- 
gration and Colonization found it necessary to restrict its activities almost exclusively 
to those who were in a position to buy land, or were prepared to take farm employ- 
ment, and to household workers. This strictly selective policy, combined with 
certain restrictive regulations which were a natural aftermath of the war, and other 
conditions such as the high cost of transportation and the depreciation of European 
currencies, resulted in a relatively small movement of immigrants to Canada in 
comparison with the great numbers admitted during the years from 1910 to 1914. 


During 1923, on account of the return of prosperity and the absorption of 
surplus labour, it became increasingly evident that popular opinion in Canada 
favoured a resumption of immigration activities on a considerable scale. The Gov- 
ernment announced its intention of encouraging the migration of the largest possible 
number of those classes of settlers which Canada could absorb. This elicited 
favourable comment in the British press, which welcomed a resumption of Canadian 
immigration activities. While there are would-be immigrants into Canada who are 
not suited for the Dominion owing to physical, moral or industrial unfitness or 
because they belong to races that cannot be assimilated without social or economic 
loss to Canada, there are in Great Britain and Continental Europe tens of thousands 
of skilled workers and unskilled workers (not agriculturists) who would be an asset 
to Canada if steady employment could be found for them. 


Recognition of the fact that there are many families in Great Britain and 
Ireland who would make good settlers in Canada but are hampered by the high cost 
of transportation, resulted in an arrangement being entered into with the British 
Government, under which assistance in bearing the transportation expenses of 
selected immigrants by means of a loan in the case of adults and an outright grant 
in the case of children, was provided. ‘The agreement provided assistance to three 
classes of British immigrants, viz.:—(a) married agriculturists and their families and 
single farm labourers; (b) houseworkers; (c) juvenile immigrants. The assistance 
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to juvenile immigrants (class “‘c’’) is limited to those between 14 and 17 years of 
age. All assistance is for third class ocean and colonist rail transportation, repayable 
without interest. One feature of the Empire Settlement Agreement provides for 
nomination in Canada, so that any British subject resident in Canada may nominate 
a relative, friend or acquaintance who on arrival will be engaged in farming or in 
housework. The nominator in such a case assumes joint responsibility with the 
nominee for repayment of any loan that may be made. 


The first assisted passage agreement was made in April, 1923. Others followed 
in 1924 and 1925, continuing, however,the same principle of loan to the adult where 
necessary of the entire cost of transportation. On Jan. 1, 1926, a new passage agree- 
ment came into effect, under which the cost to the adult migrant is reduced to a 
point where the majority can and do pay the rate, and are, therefore, not required 
to refund after entering Canada. The agreement of January, 1926, provides ocean 
passage, third class, from any port in the United Kingdom to Halifax, Saint John 
or Quebec for £3. The empire settlement rate to Toronto is £4:10; Winnipeg, 
£5:10; Regina, Moose Jaw or Saskatoon, £6; Calgary or Edmonton, £6:10, and 
Vancouver, £9.1_ The balance of the fare is made up by contributions and rebates 
by the British Government, the Canadian Government and the steamship com- 
panies. Single farm labourers are required to pay their own transportation at the 
reduced rates, there being no loans for this class. Houseworkers are required to pro- 
vide a minimum of £3 and may be loaned the balance where necessary. The adults 
of agricultural families may be given loans where necessary. Children under 
17 belonging to agricultural families receive free passage. 


To promote the better functioning of colonization activities in Canada and the 
proper reception of new settlers, the machinery of the Soldier Settlement Board is 
now utilized as the Land Settlement Branch of the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization. It is the function of this Branch to see that new settlers are directed 
to lands where they can have the best opportunities of success and to safeguard 
them from exploitation in the purchase price of their farms. The Land Settlement 
Branch is assisted, in each of its districts, by advisory settlement boards, composed 

of outstanding mortgage and loan men and agriculturists, who pass on the suitability 
of the land and the fairness of the purchase price of all privately owned lands listed 
with the Branch. The settlement of family units and of groups of former acquaint- 
ances or kinsfolk is particularly encouraged. 

Provision has also been made by arrangement with the British Government 
for assisting 3,000 selected British families to locate on farms in Canada, in addition 
to the passage assistance already outlined. This assistance is advanced by the 
British Government up to a maximum of £300 per family, and is repayable over 
a period of 25 years with interest at 5 p.c. per annum. ‘The families must be 
personally selected, must be approved by both British and Canadian authorities, 
and must have demonstrated their ability to operate a farm. Settlement is made 
under the direction of the Land Settlement Branch on farms owned by the Govern- 
ment or acquired for that purpose. Payment of the purchase price of the farm is 
extended over 25 years with interest at 5 p.c. per annum. It wasexpected that the 
3,000 British families would be transplanted to Canada in 3 years. The movement 
of the first season amounted to approximately 500 families. More than double 
that number came the second season and the success of the scheme is assured. 


1 The ocean rate was reduced from £3 to £2 in the autumn of 1926, so that each of the rates quoted 
above was similarly reduced by £1. 


V.—PRODUCTION. 


This section includes a general survey of production, followed by statistics 
of agriculture, the fur trade, forestry, fisheries, minerals, water powers, manu- 
factures and construction. 

The term “production” is used in this connection in its popular acceptation, 
7.€., aS including such processes as the growing of crops, extraction of minerals, 
capture of fish, conversion of water power into electrical current, manufacturing, 
etc. — in economic phrase, the creation of “form utilities.” It does not include 
various activities which are no less “productive” in a broad and strictly economic 
sense, such as (a) transportation, refrigeration, merchandising, etc., which add 
to commodities already worked up into form the further utilities of “place,” “time’’ 
and “‘possession,’’ and (b) personal and professional services, such as those of the 
teacher and doctor, which are not concerned with commodities at all, but are never- 
theless essential to any civilized society—representing, in economic language, the 
creation of ‘service utilities.” 

As showing the importance of these latter activities, it may be pointed out, 
for comparison with the figures in the accompanying tables, that steam railway gross 
earnings in 1924, the latest year for which complete statistics of the production of 
“form utilities’ are available, amounted to $445,923,877, street railway gross earnings 
to $49,439,559, and telephone and telegraph earnings to $55,252,618, all of which, 
from a broad point of view, may be considered as “‘production.”’ It may be further 
noted that of 2,723,634 persons ten years of age and over employed in 1911 in gainful 
occupations in Canada, 217,544 were engaged in transportation, 283,087 in trade and 
merchandising, 411,232 in domestic, personal and professional service and civil and 
municipal government,—a total of 911,863 or one-third of the whole. In other 
words, only about two-thirds of usefully and gainfully employed persons are engaged 
in “production” aecording to the definition adopted in the present statement. 
We may therefore add one-half to the total as a rough estimate of the value in 
dollars of the total productive activity of the Canadian people according to the 
economist’s definition of production, which approximates to the concept of national 
income. Since the net value of the commodities produced in Canada, according 
to the general survey of production which immediately follows, totalled $2,939,000,000 
in 1922, $3,051,000,000 in 1923 and $3,018,000,000 in 1924, the grand total money 
value of the productive activities of the gainfully occupied population of Canada 
may be estimated at $4,409,000,000 in 1922, $4,577,000,000 in 1923 and $4,527,000,- 
000 in 1924. 


I.—GENERAL SURVEY OF PRODUCTION. 


There is an increasing demand for a survey of production that will differ- 
entiate the more important branches and at the same time give a purview of the 
whole which will be free from overlapping. This is somewhat difficult to present 
with clearness, in view of the varying definitions that attach to industrial groups 
from different points of view. For example, brick, tile and cement are frequently 
included in ‘mineral production,” as being the first finished products of commercial 
value resulting from the production process; frequently, however, they are regarded 
as “manufactures” in view of the nature of the production process—either allocation 
being correct according to the point of view. 
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The accompanying tables show the total value of all commodities produced 
in Canada during 1922, 1923 and 1924, the values being stated as in the producers’ 
hands. 


““Gross’’ and ‘‘Net’’ Production.—The values of products are shown under 
two headings, namely, “gross” and “net.’? ‘Gross’ production shows the total 
value of all the individual commodities produced under a particular heading. ‘Net?’ 
production represents an attempt to eliminate the value of materials consumed in 
the production process. For purposes of ordinary economic discussion, the net 
figures should be used in preference to the gross, because of the large amount of 
duplication which the lacter includes on account of the necessity of making the 
individual items self-contained. 


Interpretation of Items.—The primary industries of agriculture, fishing, 
forestry, mining, etc., are separated in this statement from the secondary or manu- 
facturing processes. The close association between the two and the overlappings 
that are apt to occur have already been pointed out. As further explaining the 
procedure that has been followed in drawing up the tables, the following notes are 
appended :— 


AGRICULTURE.—Dairy factories are included under this heading; farm 
dairy products (gross) include the milk consumed whole and sold to dairy 
factories, and butter, etc., made on the farm. 


Forrestry.—Forestry production is understood to consist of the operations 
in the woods as well as those of saw-mills and pulp-mills, the latter being 
limited to the making of first products such as lumber, lath, shingles, pulp and 
cooperage stock. 


Fur Propuction.—The item of fur production is limited to wild life pro- 
duction. To obtain a total of the peltries produced in Canada, it would be 
necessary to add to the wild life output the production of pelts on fur farms. 


MINERAL Propuction.—Under mineral production all items are included 
that might be allocated to “manufactures.’’ Considerable overlapping exists 
as between “mineral production” on the one hand and ‘‘manufactures” on the 
other. The Bureau presents the detailed statistics of these groups (the chief 
of which are smelters, brick, cement, lime, etc.) in its reports on mineral pro- 
duction, since their product is the first to which a commercial value is ordinarily 
assigned. 


Torat Manuractures.—The figure given for the heading is a compre- 
hensive one, including the several items listed with the extractive industries 
above, though also frequently regarded as ‘‘manufactures,”’ viz., dairy factories, 
fish canning and curing, saw-mills, pulp-mills, shipbuilding and certain mineral 
industries. This duplication is eliminated from the grand total as well as 
from “manufactures, n.e.s.’’, listed in Table 3. 


MANUFACTURES, N.E.S.—The figures given for manufactures, 7.¢.s., are 
exclusive of the value of the products of all manufacturing processes closely 
associated with the extractive industries that are frequently included under this 
heading; hence it is obvious that the grand total is equivalent to an amount 
obtained by adding the values for manufactures, n.e.s., and for the other eight 
divisions. 
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Total Net Value of Production.—Approximately two-thirds of the gainfully 
employed persons in the Dominion produced in 1924 goods having a net value of 
$3,018,182,081. This amount compares with a net production of $3,051,456,821 
in 1923 and $2,939,313,953 in 1922. “Net” production represents the value left 
in the producers’ hands after the elimination of the value of the materials consumed 
in the production process, such as seed in the case of field crops and food in the case 
of farm animals. 


Relative Importance of Different Branches of Production.—On the 
assumption that we confine our subsequent analysis to the net production of com- 
modities, it is noteworthy that of the nine branches of production, three only showed 
increases in 1924 over 1923. The net agricultural revenue in 1924 showed an increase 
of 3 p.c. over the preceding year, the lower crop yields being more than offset by 
the higher prices obtained for farm products. Construction experienced the greatest 
relative decline, the decrease amounting to 12 p.c. The decline of slightly more than 
4 p.c. in the net production of manufactures was an indication of the minor recession 
in business during 1924, Among the other branches, forestry production was nearly 
maintained, while electric power and the fisheries showed increases of 11 p.c. and 5 
p.c., respectively. 

In view of the increase in agricultural production in 1924 and the decline in 
the output of manufactures, the lead of manufactures, which was 18 p.c. in 1923, 
decreased to 10 p.c. in 1924. The value added by manufacturing processes in 1924 
was $1,256,600,000, as compared with $1,311,000,000 in the preceding year —a 
decline of $55,000,000 or 4 p.c. The net production of agriculture, deductions being 
made for seed and similar products used on the farm for further production, was in 
1924 $1,140,900,000, as compared with $1,107,600,000 in the preceding year. For- 
estry occupied third place in value of production; this amounted to $311,300,000, 
or 10 p.c. of the total, as compared with $313,700,000 in 1923. Construction and 
mining were close rivals for fourth place in 1924, when mining retained the lead 
with a production of $209,600,000, or 7 p.c. of the country’s production. While the 
value of construction was somewhat less in 1924 than in the preceding year, the 
industry was still of considerable importance, having a net output of $187,100,000 
or 6.2 p.c. of the total. The electric power industry was steadily expanding, the 
revenue after allowance for the purchase of power in 1924 being $74,600,000. Activity 
in the other industries was well maintained, fishing and trapping showing total net 
outputs of $44,500,000 and $14,800,000 respectively. Statistics of the output from 
custom and repair establishments were not collected in 1924, but it is assumed that 
the production of such establishments was equal to that of the preceding year. 


Relative Production by Provinces in 1924.—The production of Ontario in 
1924 formed 40 p.c. of the Canadian total. Although the production of Quebec 
decreased 2 p.c. in 1924 as compared with the preceding year, the percentage of the 
total was nearly maintained. The province held second place with 24 p.c., and the 
three western provinces of Saskatchewan, British Columbia and Manitoba followed 
with percentages of 7.7, 7.5 and 6.9 respectively. The contribution of Alberta, 
largely agricultural, was 6.7 p.c., while the Maritime Provinces were jointly re- 
sponsible for 6 p.c. of the total value of Canadian production. 


Trend of Net Production by Provinces.—When the net production of the 
several provinces in 1924 is compared with the record of the preceding year, the 
greatest gain was achieved by Manitoba, where the increase, due chiefly to profitable 
field crops, was nearly 53 p.c. In Alberta and Saskatchewan the lower yields of grain 
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crops were not offset by the higher prices which prevailed during the marketing of the 
1924 crop, and the result was a considerable decline in their net production. British 
Columbia showed an increase in 1924, the net production being nearly 2 p.c. in excess 
of the preceding year. Owing to recession in manufacturing, the net value of pro- 
duction in Ontario and Quebec was not greatly changed from the preceding year, the 
gain in Ontario being less than 1 p.c., while Quebec showed a decline of 2 p.c. Pro- 
duction showed a gain of 5 p.c. in Prince Edward Island, but in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick the output declined as compared with 1923. 


Types of Productive Activities in the Provinces.—Production in Nova 
Scotia was principally in the agricultural, manufacturing and mining industries, 
which were respectively responsible for 30-3 p.c., 26-7p.c. and 24-5 p.c. of the output. 
The contribution of manufactures, aside from processes carried on in connection 
with the extractive industries, was 17-5 p.c. In New Brunswick, forestry moved 
into first place as a producer of wealth in 1924, the proportion being 40 p.c., while 
agriculture furnished an output of 27-6 p.c. Manufacturing occupied third place 
with an output of 17-2 p.c., followed by fisheries with 6-9 p.c. Agriculture, including 
fur-farming, contributed 83-1 p.c. of the net output of Prince Edward Island. Larger 
outputs in forestry, fisheries and trapping in the Maritime Provinces were offset by 
declines in agriculture, manufactures and other lines. The net result was that the 
value of production was less in 1924 than in the preceding year, Prince Edward 
Island alone showing a slight gain. 

The product derived from manufacturing in Quebec was greater than that 
from any other industry. Manufactures, aside from the output of establishments 
associated with the extractive industries, contributed 41-3 p.c., while the net output 
of the entire manufacturing process, referred to the same base, was 53:6 p.c. Farming 
held second place with a production of 26 p.c., and forestry, with an output of 12-5 
p.c., occupied third rank. The net production of Quebec was $729,993,000 in 1924, 
as compared with $744,900,000 in 1923. Increases were realized in agriculture, 
electric power and fisheries, while other lines, notably manufactures, showed declines. 
The increase in agriculture amounted to $17,300,000, while the decline in manu- 
facturing was $24,000,000. 

The net production from the manufactures of Ontario, when stripped of all 
duplication, was $532,800,000, as compared with $346,200,000 from agriculture. 
Forestry held third place with 7-5 p.c. of the total, and construction followed with 
7-3 p.c. The mining output was 7-1 p.c. of the net production of the province. The 
net production aggregated $1,217,800,000, as compared with $1,212,000,000 in the 
preceding year. The output from agriculture increased by $30,021,000, while the 
manufacturing output declined by $28,500,000. Except in forestry and in fisheries, 
Ontario led the other provinces in the productivity of the main branches of industry. 
The province yielded precedence in forestry operations to Quebec alone, while 
British Columbia, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick obtained a greater income from 
the fisheries. More than 51 p.c. of the net manufacturing output of the country was 
contributed by Ontario, and 30 p.c. of the agricultural production was derived from 
the same source. 

More than 89 p.c. of the output of Saskatchewan was obtained from farming, 
which also largely predominated as a producer of new wealth in Manitoba and 
Alberta, the proportions being 71 p.c. and 73 p.c. respectively. Mineral production, 
chiefly coal-mining, held second place in Alberta, with an output of 11 p.c. of the 
provincial total. Manufacturing was second in importance in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan. Lower grain yields accounted for the decline in the net production of 
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Saskatchewan, while agricultural production showed an important increase in 
Manitoba. The higher price level did not offset the lower grain yields in Alberta, the 
net production of the province declining from $241,200,000 in 1923 to $211,000,000 
in 1924. 


The net income from manufacturing in British Columbia during 1924 was in 
excess of $85,000,000, but more than half of this amount was derived from manu- 
facturing processes closely associated with the primary industries, especially logging 
and fishing. The remainder, consisting of $35,300,000, was 14-9 p.c. of the net output 
of the province. Aside from manufacturing, forestry constituted the chief source of 
new wealth — about 28-5 p.c. of the total output of the province was contributed by 
the forests. Mining and farming followed in order, with percentages of 22 and 13 
respectively. The net output of British Columbia during 1924 increased by 
$4,500,000 over the production of the preceding year, this advance reflecting the 
influence of increases in mining, manufacturing, fisheries and electric power. The 
forestry production was $67,000,000 as compared with $68,800,000 in 1923, and 
mining realized $52,300,000 as compared with $43,800,000. 


1.—Summary by Industries of the Value of Production in Canada, 1922, 1923 and 1924. 


1922. 1923. 1924, 
Divisions of Industry. 
Gross. Net. Gross. Net Gross. Net. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Agriculturet........... 1,496, 680, 534/1, 148, 693, 525|1, 440,394, 690/1, 107,571, 858/1, 530, 481, 735) 1, 140, 895, 500 
Horestrycreeestts eee 361,848,588) 266,406,716) 426,696,350) 313,748,937, 433,816,948] 311,265,847 
Bisheries? <5 ccacse'> 53,425,936] 41,800,210) 54,019,239} 42,565,545) 56,014,651) 44,534,235 
PLE ADPING s scieielelesprers 101 16,814,302} 16,814,302) 16,164,559) 16,164,559} 14,785,634) 14,785,634 
MANNING sseenraisterentlnceaiais 191,562,981] 184,297,242) 229,055,748] 214,079,331} 230,016,492) 209,583,406 
Electric power........ 82,328,866] 62,178,179] 91,141,296] 67,496,893] 95,169,768} 74,616,863 


Total primary pro- 
duction 


Construction 


Custom and repair?... 
Manufactures3......... 


Total secondary pro- 
duction 


Grand Total..... 


2,202,661, 207 


339,389,954 
90,837,351 
2,482,209, 130 


2,912,436, 435 


1,720, 185,174 


220,460, 235 
58,053,266 
1,198, 434,407 


1,476, 947,908 


2,257,471,882 


324, 745, 698 
90,837,351 
2,781, 165,514 


3,196, 748,563 


1,761,627, 123 


212,155,020 
58,053, 266 


1,311,025, 375 


1,581,233, 661 


4,671,856, 648 


2,939,313, 953 


4,946, 900,333 


3,051, 456,821 


2,360,285, 228 


287,687,809 
90,837,351 
2,695,053, 582 


3,073,578, 742 
4,930, 417,387 


1,795, 681,485 


187,114,415 
58,053,266 
1,256, 643,901 


1,501, 811,582 
3,018,182, 081 


1 The gross value of agricultural production here exceeds that given on page 204 in the agricultural sec - 
tion of this edition of the Year Book, by the amount paid to patrons of dairy factories for milk and cream . 


2 Statistics of the production in the custom and repair industry were not compiled for 1923 or 1924, 
and the 1922 figures have been left unchanged for the later years. 


3 The item ‘‘manufactures’’ includes dairy factories, saw-mills, pulp-mills, fish canning and curing, 


shipbuilding and certain mineral industries, which are also included in other headings above. 


This dupli- 


cation, amounting in 1922 to a gross of $443,240,994 and a net of $257,819,129, in 1923 to a gross of $507,320,112 
ond a pet oF oat Oe and in 1924 to a gross of $503,446,583 and a net of $279,310,986, is eliminated from 
the grand total. 
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2.—Summary by Provinces of the Value of Production in Canada, 1923 and 1924. 


1923. 
Provinces. 
Gross Net 
Value. Value. 
$ $ 
DP eeestandes 5 i 3: 22,629, 692 17,286, 696 
Nova Scotia........ 169,069,112) 111,560,712 
New Brunswick..... 128,569,024 82,575,810 
(Quebec... 2... .6s~ 1,239,158,892) 744,895,912 
MONEAEION «on stan ae he 2,187,229,479) 1,211,877,669 
Manitoba........... 202,478,428) 124,228,542 
Saskatchewan....... 336,458,857} 280,023,272 
ADORE: aires oe 301,105,188) 241,241,457 
British Columbia...}| 354,697,808] 232,279,711 
Wako aires $.. fecitiews 5,503,853 5,487,040 
Grand Total..... 4, 946,900,333) 3,051, 456,821 


Percent- 
ages of 
Total 
Net 
Value. 
p.c. 
0-6 
3:7 
2-7 
24-3 
39-7 
4-1 
9-2 
7-9 
7-6 
0-2 
100-0 


1924, 
Gross Net 
Value. Value. 
§ sau 
24,378,343 18,138,381 
145, 356,067 96,071, 433 
127,429,891 78,298,070 


1,207,316, 656 
2,147,755, 210 


279,328,851} 190,022,463 
330,903,240} 237,254,471 
298,589,566) 210, 972, 370 
366,499,403) 236,816,575 
2,860, 160 2,851,140 
4,930, 417,387) 3,018,182, 081 


729,992,866 
1,217, 764,312 


Percent- 
ages of 
Total 
Net 


Value. 


p.c. 
0-6 
3-2 
2°3 

24-1 
40-1 
6-9 
77 
6-7 
7-5 
0-9 
100-0 


3.—Percentages of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total Net 
Output in each Province, 1924. 


Industries. 


MNOLPOEE Va Sccicns is sie canes ainok eorintae Wer Mee cote. 


Electric power... 
Construction. . 


Repair work.... 


Prince 
Edward 


Island. 


83-06 
4-24 
6-63 
0-01 
0-71 
0-85 
0-78 
3°72 


100-00 


7-90 


Sas- 
katche- 
wan. 


89-49 


0-91 
0-13 


Manufactures, n. Boos ee ee ee do 
Grand Totalo- eee een. oon a 

Total manufactures (percentage to grand total of 
EDIE OUC TION). <.<.02<coteen tenis eae nies sos ve 

Industries. Manitoba. 
LONG TET RS Se Og 70-91 
Toh s ie, Se es | Senne 2-04 
AEA aoe sie arci ek seo sro DOES 6 Th 0-65 
REIN SE Seley Grice» sss wees Ooe 0-99 
ETE oi tcc, ctor) oo oc. ated sc 0-80 
Electric power 2-14 
Construction 2-25 
Repair work 2-37 
PUSTEROTAITOG , 11.0:85.6.0.0,6)- 6000.00 oleciow ae « 17-85 
Grand Totals. oavin.. dhe 100-00 

Total manufactures (percentage to grand 

total of net production).............. 2-70 


New 

Nova 

: Bruns- | Quebec. 
Scotia. Seale 
30°32 27-62 26-00 
11-48 39-96 12-52 
9-14 6:87 3-12 
2-06 0-07 2-70 
24-49 2-51 2-61 
1-19 1-09 2-80 
3°64 3-09 7-42 
0-20 1-55 1-52 
17-48 17-24 41-31 
100-00 100-00 100-00 
26-70 34-40 53-60 
British 
Alberta. | Colum- | Yukon. 
bia. 

72°73 13-27 - 
1-56 28-48 - 
0-16 8-98 0-65 
0-94 0-47 65-491 
10-59 22-09 33-44 
1-43 2-75 0-34 
2-02 6-96 - 
1-81 2-09 0-08 
8-76 14-91 - 
100-00 100-00 100-00 
12-40 36-01 = 


Ontario. 


Canada. 


37-80 
10-29 
1-47 
0-49 
6-94 
2-47 
6-20 
1-92 
32-42 


100-00 


41-60 


1 Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 
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II.—AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture, taken as including stock raising and horticulture, is the chief 
industry of the Canadian people, employing in 1921 32.8 p.c. of the total gainfully 
occupied population. In addition, it provides the raw material for many Canadian 
manufactures, and its products constitute in raw or manufactured form a very large 
percentage of Canadian exports. 


This section of the present volume begins with a statement of current govern- 
mental activities in connection with agriculture, including those of the Dominion 
and Provincial Experimental Stations. Then come statistics of agriculture, including 
agricultural revenue and wealth, field crops, farm live stock and poultry, fur farming, 
dairying, fruit, special crops, farm labour and wages, prices and miscellaneous, 
and since Canadian exports of agricultural commodities are sold in the world market, 
the sub-section closes with a review of the world’s statistics of agriculture, compiled 
from the publications of the International Institute of Agriculture. 


1.—Development of Agriculture in Canada. 


The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained on pages 186 to 191 an article on the 
Development of Agriculture in Canada, by Dr. J. H. Grisdale, Deputy Minister, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. To this the interested reader is referred. 


2.—The Government in Relation to Agriculture. 


It is provided in section 95 of the British North America Act that “in each 
province the Legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province”’; 
it is also ‘‘declared that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make 
laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the 
Legislature of a province relative to agriculture . . . . shall have effect in and 
for the province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of the 
Parliament of Canada”. 


As a result of this provision, there exist at the present time Departments of 
Agriculture with Ministers of Agriculture at their head both in the Dominion and 
in each of the nine provinces, though in most provinces the portfolio of Agriculture 
is combined with one or more other portfolios in the hands of a single Minister. A 
short sketch of the functions of the various Departments is appended. 


1.—The Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


. The Dominion Department of Agriculture was constituted in 1868 under 
authority of 31 Vict., c. 53, with numerous functions that were by no means purely 
agricultural, including (1) agriculture; (2) immigration and emigration; (3) public 
health and quarantine; (4) the marine and immigrant hospital at Quebec; (5) arts 
and manufactures; (6) the census, statistics and the registration of statistics; (7) 
patents of invention; (8) copyright; (9) industrial designs and trade marks. 

In the course of time the purely agricultural work of the Department came to 
demand greater attention; the non-agricultural functions were one by one entrusted 
to other Departments of the Government, while specialization became the order of 
the day within the Department itself. At the present time it includes the following 
branches:—(1) Experimental Farms; (2) Dairy and Cold Storage; (3) Health of 
Animals; (4) Live Stock; (5) Seed; (6) Entomological; (7) Fruit; (8) Publications. 
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For the Acts of Parliament administered by the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, see in the index “Acts of Parliament administered by Dominion Govern- 
ment Departments.” For the publications of the Department, covering a wide 
field of information, see in the index the entry ‘‘Publications of Dominion Depart- 
ments.” 

2.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department is under the Minister of Agriculture, 
who supervises agricultural instruction, the agricultural and technical high school, 
the cheese and butter factories, and the women’s institutes of the province. 


Nova Scotia.—The Department of Agriculture of the Province of Nova Scotia 
is administered under the portfolio of Natural Resources. The Department is 
divided into eight main branches:—(1) agricultural college, (2) agricultural societies, 
exhibitions and associations, (3) dairying, (4) poultry, (5) entomology, (6) horti- 
culture, (7) agricultural extension service, (8) women’s institutes. 


New Brunswick.—The branches of the Department of Agriculture of New 
Brunswick are as follows:—(1) industry, immigration and farm settlement, (2) 
elementary agricultural education, (3) agricultural societies and live stock, (4) 
dairying, (5) horticulture, (6) soils and crops, (7) poultry, (8) bee-keeping, (9) 
women’s institutes, (10) agricultural representatives. 


Quebec—The Quebec Department of Agriculture includes the following 
branches:—district representatives, dairy, live stock, horticulture, field crops, 
apiculture and sugar-making, domestic economy, publications. 


Ontario —The Ontario Department of Agriculture includes the following 
branches:—agricultural societies, live stock, institutes, dairy, fruit, co-operation 
and markets, statistics and publications, agricultural representatives, colonization 
and immigration. The Department conducts the Ontario Agricultural College, 
the Ontario Veterinary College and the experimental farm at Guelph, the Agri- 
cultural School at Kemptville, the Ridgetown experimental farm, the horticultural 
experiment station at Vineland and the demonstration farm at New Liskeard. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Department of Agriculture includes an agricultural 
extension service, a dairy branch, a publications and statistics branch, a live stock 
branch, a game branch, a co-operative marketing branch, and a weeds branch. 
It also conducts the Manitoba Branch of the Employment Service of Canada. 


Saskatchewan.—The work of the Department of Agriculture is chiefly adminis- 
trative. It includes six principal branches:—live stock, field crops, dairy, bureau 
of statistics, game and co-operative organization and markets. The live stock 
branch provides the organization for examining and licensing stallions, purchasing 
and selling cattle, sheep and hogs to farmers on credit terms, registering brands for 
live stock and selling cultures for the prevention of black leg and other diseases of 
live stock. The field crops branch aids in promoting better crops and providing 
control measures for suppressing insect and weed pests. The exhibition work of the 
Department is also supervised by the branch. The dairy branch maintains a butter- 
grading service for the creameries, directs the grading of cream at all the cream- 
erles, promotes herd improvement through cow-testing and administers the pro- 
visions of the Dairy Products Act with respect to licensing creamery operators, 
cream testers, and the bonding of creameries. The bureau of statistics, in co-opera- 
tion with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, maintains a crop-reporting service 
and gathers data annually respecting the crops and live stock of the province. The 
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game branch administers the Game Act, including the collection of fur royalties, 
and has the direction of the provincial museum. The co-operative organization and 
markets branch grants charters to co-operative associations under the Agricultural 
Co-operative Associations Act, promotes co-operative stock shipping and poultry 
marketing and maintains an exchange service by a weekly news letter through 
which buyer and seller are brought together. The Department has also, temporarily, 
a bureau of debt adjustment to facilitate settlement of disputes between creditors 
and debtors. Agricultural societies are organized by the Department and grants 
are paid through the Department, while direction of the activities of societies is 
centred in the College of Agriculture of the University of Saskatchewan. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Department conducts the following main services:— 
dairy, live stock, veterinary, agricultural schools and demonstration farms, seeds 
and weeds, poultry, fairs and institutes, branding, game regulation, women’s home 
bureau service, provincial publicity bureau, crop reports and statistics, marketing 
services, district agriculturists and moying picture bureau. 


British Columbia.—The branches of the Department of Agriculture are:—horti- 
cultural, field crop, live stock, dairy, inspection and fumigation of imported fruits 
and nursery stock, etc., entomology and plant pathology, markets, apiary inspection, 
statistics and publications. 

For the publications of the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, see in the 
index the entry ‘Publications of Provincial Governments.” 


3.—Dominion and Provincial Agricultural Experimental Stations. 


Amongst the most important,contributions of Canadian Governments to the 
development of agriculture throughout the country, is the maintenance of agri- 
cultural experimental stations, where research work in both plant and animal breed- 
ing and adaptation to climatic conditions is carried on. Already this work has 
had a profound effect in the improvement of Canadian agriculture. The intro- 
duction during recent years of Marquis wheat is an outstanding example, and it is 
of interest to note that other newer wheats, also originated by the Experimental 
Farms, may in the near future replace the Marquis in large areas. Among the 
earlier experiments undertaken, the results of which have passed permanently 
into good Canadian farm practice, may be mentioned those relating to early seeding, 
summer fallowing, the use of farmyard manure, the fertilizing value of clover crops 
and the introduction of suitable grasses and clovers. Both the common red clover 
and alfalfa now enter into rotations as the result of experiments and efforts 
to obtain hardy strains and to discover means of resistance to winter-killing. 
Further experiments with earlier-ripening and drought-resisting cereals are now 
being carried on, each new discovery increasing the cultivable area of Canada. 
Other researches relate to the production of frost-resisting fruit trees for the Prairie 
Provinces. This research work has already had a profoundly ameliorating effect 
upon Canadian agriculture; statements regarding the work now under way at the 
Dominion Experimental Farms and Stations and at Provincial Agricultural Colleges 
and Experimental Stations are appended. 


(a) Dominion Experiméntal Farms and Stations. 


Central and Branch Farms.—Inaugurated in 1886 by Act of Parliament 

(49 Vict., c. 23), the Dominion Experimental Farms system was at first made up 

of the Central Farm at Ottawa and four Branch Farms:—one at Nappan, Nova 
25297—13 
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Scotia, for the Maritime Provinces; one at Brandon for Manitoba; one at Indian 
Head for the Northwest Territories; and one at Agassiz for British Columbia. 

The opening up and rapid settlement of the Dominion have led to a corresponding 
increase in the number of Experimental Farms and Stations.! These, with 2 Tobacco 
Stations and an Experimental Fox Ranch, now total 26, with a total acreage of 
12,823-2, as compared with the original five farms, having a total acreage of 3,472, 
as established in 1886. The following table shows the present number of Farms 
and Stations, with the acreage of each and the date of establishment. 


DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARMS AND STATIONS, 1926. 


Farm or Station. Province. Acreage. : Date 

established. 
Centralifisrm, Otta wasn ster eiie eet eine ca cate ee Ontario sada dosoe 467 1886 
Kapuskasing S68 1Onn.t bikin cmanienbaetaro saan mere Ontario. se reeeenee 1,270 1910 
Harrow Station).c....cacsccs not ae oe Nee eset: Cee ee See ODUATIOS. no. seeaae et 198-3 1909 

Charlottetown Station er. asses ce nisiereos enc eee eked Prince Edward 
Tslandts: 20.£2 168 1909 

Summerside Hox Rane lity cctv vacates ater oisebeoins ee Prince Edward 
island cee sacc ee 5 1925 
Nappa Harm. Se iwas.. ce ithe Sree een eer beds dels Nova Scotia........ 465 1886 
Sentilles tations geass tc ais on.s petite less eretoe Neeratens austere Nova Scotia.:...... 452-9 1912 
IPredenctom Suation. {eee Meer weenie ete eet eee New Brunswick..... 525 1912 
Ste: Anne-de la Pocaticre Station ncn ase erasen ose Soran Quebec. facas nen 251 1911 
Cap Rouse nS Uaulolce se arree an hemos crs ninietemaie etree arenketer eee Quebetrreanceienc ce 350 1911 
hennoxvalle: Stationin:.< Adesae sie eee eae ee ates Quebec .z.nist bake 600 1914 
Thachorme. Staion sc cere ee ecco ti dace es Hoksenire Ouebecarncctorerer 1,200 1916 
Rarnhaminhobacconstationment men canal: aerate cates @uehee:k..)-.hiemacee 95 1912 
Bran on) Barwin tr occurs wrap ssakeuuelsatesileraraict cites o aera: Manitobaijc ncn sve. 2 652 1886 
Morden Stations: 04 send oc soon a oe an soe ene ech ahaa eae Manitoba sss. te: 302 . 1915 
Indian Head Farm Saskatchewan...... 680 1886 
Rosthern Station Saskatchewan...... 650 1908 
SeottiStationas. pettus te eee exits ae Saskatchewan...... 520 1910 
Swift Current Station Saskatchewan...... 640 1920 
Lacombe Station ASI Orta: seaonietnecaers’ 490 1907 
Het hbrdgeis ladon aren ot ase caer anon eee eae Alberta ne cea 400 - 1906 
Imvermere Station: ance yaaa ay cite ad detes Steeit are British Columbia... 82 1912 
Wiindlerinicre) SO batiOns. tec ctycrec eieiaan pistes ke ces eee British Columbia... 285 1923 
Summerland Station sss ee ates oct tee oe eels clave ederenn sare a British Columbia... 545 1914 
UNE Tau ad Wenge PPS SAA Ee LAS bee Sa eet OO OF ae ar thee oe British Columbia... 1,400 1886 
Sidney station; Vancouver Island. riessace sures cami en British Columbia... 130 1912 


In addition there are seven sub-stations, viz.:—Wainwright, Alberta; Salmon 
Arm, B.C.; Fort Vermilion and Beaverlodge, Alberta; Forts Smith, Resolution and 
Providence, Northwest Territories; Horse Farm, St. Joachim, Que., (operated from 
Cap Rouge); and Betsiamites, Saguenay Co., Que. Experimental work under 
the Division of Illustration Stations is conducted on 8 farms in Prince Edward Island, 
13 in Nova Scotia, 16 in New Brunswick, 39 in Quebec, 9 in Ontario, 11 in Manitoba, 
21 in Saskatchewan, 17 in Alberta and 14 in British Columbia. Small experimental 
plots are also being operated at several points along the line of the Hudson Bay 
railway. 

Organization of the System of Experimental Farms—The Central Farm at 
Ottawa, as its name implies, is the centre or headquarters of the system. Thereat 
are situated the Director, having control and general supervision of the whole, and 
the chief technical officers, each having charge of ‘his special line of work, both at 
the Central and Branch Farms. At Ottawa, the policy to be pursued througho ut 
the system is settled by agreement after discussion by the Director, the technical 
officers and the superintendents on whose branch farms the work is to be conducted. 


1 The five original farms established in 1886 are known as ‘‘Experimental Farms’’; those added since 
are styled ‘‘Experimental Stations.’’ No distinction in the work is implied by these titles. 
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The technical staff at Ottawa supervises the actual experimental work at the Central 
Farm. At the branches, the superintendents are in charge of the carrying out of 
the various lines of general experiment, and also conduct experiments of local 
importance. 


The Divisions at Ottawa, which represent the different lines of work carried on 
throughout the system, and which have each a technical officer in charge, are as 
follows:—(1) Animal Husbandry; (2) Bacteriology; (3) Bees; (4) Botany; (5) Cereals; 
(6) Chemistry; (7) Extension and Publicity; (8) Economic Fibre Production; (9) 
Field Husbandry; (10) Forage Plants; (11) Horticulture; (12) Illustration Stations; 
(13) Poultry and (14) Tobacco. Briefly the main lines of the work of these Divisions 
are as follows:— 


Animal Husbandry.—This Division engages in work with beef cattle, dairy 
cattle and dairying, horses, sheep and swine, and undertakes experiments in the 
breeding, feeding, housing and management of each of these classes of live stock. 
Under this Division also is operated the work in breeding cattle and hybrid buffalo 
at Wainwright, Alberta. 


Bacteriology.—The work of this Division is of two types, routine and research. 
The former includes the bacteriological analysis of water, milk, foods and feeding 
stuffs, soils and soil condiments, and the manufacture and furnishing of nitro-cultures 
for legume growing. The main work is of an investigational nature, in which close 
‘co-operation with the other Divisions is maintained in research work having a 
bacteriological bearing. 


Botany.—The work of this Division falls into two classes, economic botany and 
plant pathology. The former includes the study of medicinal, poisonous and 
economic plants. Different varieties and strains of fibre plants are also studied and 
special attention is given to the life history and control of weeds. The Division 
also has charge of the arboretum at the Central Farm. In plant pathology, in 
addition to the pathological laboratory at Ottawa, there are laboratories at Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I.; Kentville, N.S.; Fredericton, N.B.; Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, 
Que.; St. Catharines, Ont.; Brandon, Man.; Indian Head, Sask.; and Summerland, 
B.C. In addition, two large laboratories for the study of rusts and other grain 
diseases are maintained at Saskatoon, Sask., and Winnipeg, Man. Investigations 
are being conducted into diseases affecting forest trees, fruit trees, cereals, small 
fruits, potatoes, vegetables and tobaccos. 


Cereals.—In the Cereal Division, the work comprises the production, by cross- 
breeding and selection, of new varieties of grains and the testing of these as to their 
suitability for various parts of Canada. Approved varieties are grown on a larger 
scale and distributed to farmers. Among the more recent varieties produced in 
this Division and now widely grown in Canada are the Arthur pea and the Huron, 
Marquis and Prelude wheats. Two interesting varieties originated by this Division 
are the Garnet and Major wheats, now being introduced, ripening not quite as early 
as Prelude but yielding better. The Division also carries on extensive milling 
and baking tests. The expansion of breeding work, especially for disease resistance, 
and the creation of an extensive plan of co-operative experiments with farmers, are 
two developments of the past year. 


Chemistry.—The work of the Division of Chemistry comprises the analysis of 
fodders and feeding stuffs, fertilizers, soils, well waters, insecticides, fungicides, etc. 
It also assists other Divisions in chemical problems and does a large amount of 
analytical work for other Branches and Departments. Field tests with various 
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kinds and quantities of fertilizers are carried on by this Division at a number of 
the branch farms and stations. 

Extension and Publicity —This Division acts as a connecting link between the 
Experimental Farms and the farmer, by making the work of the farms as widely 
known as possible. Two chief means used are exhibits at as many fairs as possible 
each year and extension of the departmental mailing lists. 

Economic Fibre Plants —The Division studies the areas in Canada suitable for 
fibre production, the best varieties and strains of seed of fibre plants (flax and 
hemp), cultural methods, harvesting, retting and scutching processes, etc. Chiefly 
for demonstrational purposes, the Division is conducting extensive co-operative 
trials at Forest, Ont., Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Que., Kentville and Lunenburg, 
N.S. 


Field Husbandry.—This Division applies, under field conditions, the results 
obtained by other Divisions directly engaged in scientific research. Some of the 
main lines of work under way are tests of fertilizers, moisture requirements of various 
crops, methods of drainage, rotations and cultural methods. Data of cost of pro- 
duction of field crops are gathered in connection with this work. 


Forage Plants—The Division has for its work the originating and variety 
testing of grasses, leguminous forage plants, field roots and Indian corn; plant 
breeding with these; the collection of genera and species likely to be of value as 
forage plants; the study of the possibilities and methods of growing root seed, 
including sugar beets, in Canada, and the distribution for trial of seed of varieties 
newly obtained and not available commercially. 


Horticulture —The work of the Division of Horticulture falls under four main 
heads:—vegetable gardening, orcharding and small fruits, ornamental gardening and 
plant breeding. In the three first named, the testing of varieties is a main feature, 
with a view to ascertaining the hardiest, earliest, best-yielding and most disease- 
resistant sorts. In plant breeding, the aim is the improvement of existing sorts by 
cross-breeding. Greenhouse work is also given special attention at Ottawa. Can- 
ning experiments and demonstrations are carried on. Much co-operative work 
with farmers in orchard experiments, blueberry culture, etc., is under way. 


Illustration Stations —This Division forms another connecting link between the 
Experimental Farms and the farmer. The stations are now 148 in number. Each 
is located on the farm of a representative farmer, who does the work according to 
directions framed to illustrate the best rotations, the best varieties of crops and 
the best cultural methods, as determined by the work of years on the Experimental 
Farms. 

Poultry.—The scope of work of the Poultry Division has been greatly extended 
during the last few years. It now covers the following main lines of investigation :— 
artificial and natural incubation, poultry breeding, systems of breeding and rearing, 
production of heavy-laying strains, feeding for eggs and table, and housing of 
poultry. Poultry survey work, i.e., the endeavour to get groups of farmers in 
various localities to keep accurate records of their poultry costs and returns, is 
already showing results in the better housing, breeding and care of the farm flock. 
Egg-laying contests and registration work are carried on. Investigations in poultry 
diseases are extensively conducted in co-operation with the Health of Animals 
Branch. 

Tobacco.—The Tobacco Division deals with the breeding, variety tests and 
cultural methods, the warehousing and marketing of tobacco. A complete analysis 
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of the soils of the tobacco-producing regions of Canada is being made. During 
the growing season, inspectors examine the tobacco fields of as many growers as 
possible, with a view to suggesting the best cultural methods and means of com- 
bating diseases and insect pests. Co-operative trials amongst farmers are exten- 
sively conducted. 

In addition to the work done by the Divisions of Extension and Publicity and 
Illustration Stations, the results of the work of the Experimental Farms are made 
available to the farmer: (1) by correspondence; (2) by publications; (3) by ‘‘Season- 
able Hints,” a 16-page pamphlet, brought out every four months, with a circulation 
of about 408,000 and now in its twelfth year; and (4) by articles in the press. 
The farm officers devote considerable time each year to lecturing, demonstrating, 
judging at fairs and assisting at short courses in agriculture. Excursions to the 
various farms are also a valuable means of bringing the work to the attention of the 
farmer. 


(b) Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. 
Nova Scotia. 


College of Agriculture, Truro.—The College of Agriculture is situated at 
Truro, near the centre of the province, and consists of five buildings used for instruc- 
tional and investigational purposes, a general live stock farm of 390 acres with 
farm buildings, a poultry farm of about 5 acres and a horticultural farm of about 
30 acres. 

The college is primarily a teaching institution, with three main courses:— 
(1) the degree course of two terms, running from Nov. 1 to April 30; (2) the farm 
course of two terms, running from Jan. 1 to April 1; (8) the home economics course 
of 3 weeks’ duration, conducted from Jan. 6 to 26. The degree course is practically 
identical with the first two years’ course at such degree-giving colleges as Guelph 
and Macdonald. Students completing the two years at Truro are admitted without 
examination to the third year at these degree-giving colleges and complete their 
degree course in four years. The qualifications for entrance to this course are farm 
experience and an education equivalent to university matriculation. The farm 
course is of shorter duration, planned to meet the case of the average farm boy 
who cannot be spared from the farm for a long period, and also adapted to those 
of more advanced education who wish to take advantage of so practical a course. 
These two courses were attended by 67 pupils in the session of 1925-26. The home 
economics course is open to all Nova Scotian women and girls over 16 years of age. 

On the farm proper is kept an excellent selection of the various classes of 
live stock. A certain amount of investigational work is conducted, more particu- 
larly with fertilizers, lime, permanent pasture crops, silo crops and other classes of 
crops. There are fully equipped chemical and entomological departments, which 
are carrying out scientific investigations relating to various phases of agriculture in 
Nova Scotia, 

The work of the college is summarized in the annual report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture for Nova Scotia, and a college prospectus is also issued annually. ‘These 
publications may be obtained on application to the Principal of the College of 
Agriculture, Truro. 


Quebec. 


Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue.—The College is situated about 
20 miles west of Montreal and is incorporated with McGill University. The College 
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property comprises 786 acres, divided as follows:—main farm, 584 acres; agronomy 
plots, 75 acres; poultry department, 17 acres; orchard, 35 acres; vegetable gardens, 
25 acres; the campus, including driveways, lawns, trees, shrubs, flower beds, school 
garden and recreation fields for students of both sexes, 50 acres. The agricultural 
engineering, agronomy, animal husbandry, bacteriology, botany, chemistry, horti- 
culture, physics, poultry, zoology and entomology departments are all well equipped 
for the numerous researches and experiments under way. In the School of Agri- 
culture, the courses offered include 4-year courses, leading to the B.S.A. and B.Sc. 
in Agr. degrees, a two-year practical course for farmers and farmers’ sons, and . 
various short courses. Postgraduate work can be taken in agronomy, bacteriology, 
chemistry, entomology and plant pathology—the higher degrees offered being 
M.S.A., M.Sc. and Ph.D. In the School of Household Science, the courses include 
a 4-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Household Science, a 2-year 
institutional administration course, a 1-year homemaker course, three short courses, 
each of about three months duration, in household science, etc. In the School 
for Teachers, courses under the Protestant Committee of the Council of Public 
Instruction of the Province of Quebec are offered, leading to intermediate, kinder- 
garten and elementary diplomas. The teaching and experimental staff of the 
college consists of about 60 members. The total enrolment for 1924-25 was $43. 
More complete information respecting the work of the college will be found on 
record in the Canada Year Books of 1916-17, pp. 241-242, and 1918, pp. 235-237. 
The annual report of the College and the annual announcement should be con- 
sulted. 


School of Agriculture, Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére.—This school, with 
accommodation for 125 boarders, is situated on the southern slope of a hill domin- 
ating a farm of nearly 600 acres. Within one mile of the Intercolonial Railway and 
on the Quebec-Riviére-du-Loup line; it is easily accessible, and attracts thousands of 
visitors, who seek agricultural information from both the school and the Dominion 
Experimental Station, which is not more than a mile from the village. The students 
of the school are divided into (1) those taking a four-years’ agronomic course, and 
(2) those receiving special practical training for two years. The school is affiliated 
to Laval University, Quebec, which awards the degree of B.S.A. (Bachelor of Science 
in Agriculture) to successful students of the first class, whilst those in the other 
receive a Certificate of Agricultural Proficiency (Brevet de Capacité Agricole). 
Lectures in adjacent parishes are frequently given by the school professors, who also 
conduct agricultural pages in two of the largest provincial weeklies for the extension 
of new agricultural information. Cultural experiments are also undertaken at the 
school and bulletins are published. 


Oka Agricultural Institute.—Situated on the Lake of Two Mountains, 
about 20 miles from Montreal, the Oka Agricultural Institute is one of the oldest 
experimental farms in Canada. It was affiliated to Laval University of Montreal 
(now University of Montreal) on March 25, 1908. The total area of the farm 
comprises 1,800 acres, including all kinds of soil. Horticulture holds an important 
place. The area devoted to fruit trees is about 40 acres, and includes 4,000 trees 
(apples, cherries, pears and plums) grown according to the most recent methods. 
Special attention is given to the breeding of live stock. The dairy herd is of con- 
siderable importance and has been entirely formed at the institute itself. Official 
milk records begun in 1918 have already resulted in the registration of 52 animals 
in the “record of performance,” with an average yield exceeding 10,000 lb. of milk. 
The raising of swine, poultry and bees is also practised. 
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The institute can accommodate about 150 indoor students. The present 
curriculum includes (1) a scientific course of four years leading to the university 
degree of B.S.A.; (2) a practical course of two years for young men less advanced, 
embracing all the principal agricultural subjects, such as general agriculture, cereals, 
fodder plants, rural and hygienic construction, machines and motors, the cultivation 
of fruits and vegetables and the breeding and utilization of farm live stock. The 
famous Oka cheese (Port du Salut) made at this institute is widely known throughout 
the North American continent. 


Ontario. 


Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental Farm, Guelph.—The 
college and experimental station were established in 1874 to train young farmers in 
the science and practice of agriculture and to conduct agricultural experiments for 
the benefit of the province. The land property consists of a little more than 700 
acres of average loam soil. The farm proper consists of 500 acres; experimental 
plots of about 100 acres and campus and woodlots form the remainder. The growth 
of the institution as an educational centre has been very rapid. Academic work 
at the present time requires the space and equipment of sixteen large buildings for 
dormitories, class rooms and laboratories. Courses offered include a four-year 
course for the degree of B.S.A. (Bachelor of Science in Agriculture), a two-year 
course for the associate diploma, winter courses for farmers and farmers’ sons, 
summer courses for teachers of the province and domestic science courses at Mac- 
donald Institute. The teaching and experimental staff consists of about seventy- 
five members. In 1874 the college opened with 28 students. The total enrolment 
in long and short courses in the academic year 1924-25 was 1,695. More complete 
information respecting the researches and experimental work undertaken at the 
college will be found on record in the Canada Year Book of 1916-17, pp. 248-245, 
and 1918, pp. 238-241. Reference may also be made to the 51st annual report 
of the college, covering the year 1925. 

The Kemptville Agricultural School and Farm have grown rapidly in importance 
during recent years. On asomewhat smaller scale, they provide for eastern Ontario 
the facilities provided at Guelph for the southwestern part of the province. 

The Horticultural Experiment Station at Vineland in the centre of the Niagara 
fruit belt is the most important station in Canada for work upon the special problems 
of the fruit and vegetable grower. Considerable success is attending the effort 
to breed improved varieties of such fruits as peaches, cherries, pears, grapes, straw- 
berries and raspberries, as well as important vegetables. Extensive tests of cultural 
methods for fruits and vegetables are also carried out. 

The Ridgetown Experimental Farm in the southwestern peninsula and the 
New Liskeard Demonstration Farm in Northern Ontario devote particular attention 
to the crops and problems peculiar to farming in their respective districts. 


Manitoba. 


Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg.—The Field Husbandry Depart- 
ment is conducting researches and experiments in the following lines:—(1) forage 
¢rop improvement; (2) cereal crop improvement; (3) soil and crop management; 
(4) co-operative experiments; and (5) studies in quality of farm crops. The work 
of the forage crop improvement division has for its object the production and 
improvement of plants suitable under Manitoba conditions for pasture, hay and 
fodder. The major investigations are being conducted with alfalfa, red clover, 
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sweet clover and corn. Work is also being done with timothy, western rye, brome, 
meadow fescue and meadow foxtail grasses. In the cereal crop division, the aim 
is the improvement of cereal crops, flax, peas and buckwheat, for use in the various 
districts of Manitoba. Special attention is being given to the development of 
disease-resistant strains of suitable market value. The work of the soil and crop 
management section was planned for the following purposes:—(1) to give data 
for teaching and lecture work; (2) to give first-hand information, so that daily 
inquiries on soil and crop management might be answered from the results of experi- 
ments; (3) to give material for the publication of bulletins from time to time on 
provincial field problems. The problems under investigation are cereal crop manage- 
ment, perennial crop management, annual forage crop management, hoed crop 
management, crop sequence or rotations, soil fertility, soil cultivation, preservation 
of forage crops. The departments of botany, horticulture, physics, animal hus- 
bandry, poultry husbandry, dairying, chemistry and engineering are also carrying 
on numerous investigations. 


Saskatchewan. 


University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon.—The College of Agriculture has 
over 1,300 acres of land (exclusive of the site for the buildings) at the University and 
another 560 acres about 35 miles distant, which were bequeathed to the college by 
a pioneer settler, an ex-student of the University of Cambridge, England. Of the 
1,300 acres, 210 acres are set aside for experimental work in field husbandry and 
horticulture. Two hundred and seventy acres of prairie were purchased in 1918, 
100 acres of which have been broken for the field husbandry department. The 
remaining 800 acres are operated as a general farm with great diversification of 
crops. The buildings, paddocks, etc., are located on an adjoining half section of 
land designated as the campus or building plot. The college offers a four-year 
course leading to a degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture (B.S.A.) and a 
three-year associate course for farmers’ sons intending to make farming their life 
work. Short.courses in general agriculture, tillage, crops, live stock, poultry, 
dairying and engineering are held during the winter months, both at the college and 
at various points throughout the province. 

Practical experiments in the departments of field and animal husbandry, 
poultry, dairy, soils and horticulture are undertaken, as well as a variety of scientific 
investigations in the departments of chemistry, physics, biology, engineering, etc. 
Special equipment and staff are provided for investigations in animal and plant 
diseases and entomology. Considerable progress has been made in an intensive 
soil survey of the province and in breeding a rust-resistant wheat. 


Alberta. 


College of Agriculture, Edmonton South.—A College of Agriculture has 
been established at the University of Alberta, Edmonton South. <A definite four- 
year course with matriculation entrance, leading to the B.Sc. degree, is under way. 
Students from the provincial schools of agriculture at Claresholm, Olds and Ver- 
milion, enter the second year of the course after satisfying special entrance require- 
ments. At these schools various experiments are in progress as described in the 
1920 edition of the Year Book, p. 286. At the college itself numerous agricultural 
experiments are also being conducted, including the following:—determination as 
to whether the present varieties of wheat, oats, barley and peas are suitable for the 
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Park Belt sections of Alberta; breeding and selection of promising varieties of wheat 
for earlier maturity combined with high milling qualities; testing of alfalfa, red 
clover, sweet clover and alsike for winter hardiness, and of sweet clover in the Open 
Plains sections to determine its drought hardiness; varieties of corn and sunflowers 
for fodder; relative suitability of corn and sunflowers for the Park Belt; selection 
of a suitable grain corn for the dry sections; growth of alfalfa and sweet clover 
for hay and seed; nurse crops with clover and timothy. Extensive experiments 
in the feeding of cattle, sheep and swine have been under way for five years, including 
both winter feeding and summer pasture work. Other researches have been made 
on the utilization of the native grasses of Alberta; hay and pasture production; 
effects of frost on grain; production of alfalfa seed; factors of hardiness in winter 
wheat; sunflowers; potatoes; seed production; various experiments with cattle, 
sheep and swine. A start has been made on a soil survey of the province, beginning 
with the soil-blown area of the south. 


British Columbia. 


Department of Agriculture.— Horticultwral Branch.—Extension work is 
undertaken in the fruit and vegetable growing sections of the province, including the 
testing of new sprays for insect and disease control, as well as the establishment 
of trial plots to ascertain the most satisfactory fertilizers for various horticultural 
crops. In addition, inspection and quarantine work is carried out on nursery 
stock and in fruit areas as the occasion demands. Field Crop Branch.—Potato 
certification work in co-operation with the Division of Botany, Central Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa, is being continued and extended and now covers practically 
all the agricultural sections of the province. Special experimental work in connection 
with certified seed potatoes is under way this year. Fertilizer and lime experiments 
are being systematically carried on under the direction of this branch on fifty Van- 
couver Island farms. Seed growing in several sections of the province is being 
encouraged, timothy, clover, cereal and root seed being the kinds that are receiving 
special attention during the present year. 


University of British Columbia.—Progress is being made in the clearing 
and preparation of land for experimental and general farm purposes. About 150 
acres are now under crop. Adequate buildings for the various departments are 
being gradually constructed. In the departments of agronomy and horticulture 
plant improvement and breeding work have quite rapidly advanced. In the 
department of animal husbandry a splendid foundation has been laid in the various 
breeds of live stock, which include Jersey, Ayrshire, Shorthorn, and Hereford cattle; 
Clydesdale horses; Yorkshire, Berkshire and Duroc Jersey swine; Southdown, 
Shropshire and Oxford Down sheep. Experimental work in feeding and disease 
control has been commenced. In the department of dairying, good progress has 
been made in research, particularly with the various kinds of cheese. In the depart- 
ment of poultry husbandry, pedigree stock is maintained for improvement work 
in Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Leghorns and White Wyandottes. 
The record work already accomplished in this department is of considerable value. 
In addition to the teaching and investigational work at the university, provision 
is also made for a number of investigational projects throughout the province. 
These include dairy farm management, poultry farm management and studies 
in small fruits and tree fruits. 
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3.—_Statistics of Agriculture. 


Census Statistics.—At each of the six decennial censuses of Canada taken 
since Confederation, statistics of the agricultural activities carried on throughout 
the country have been secured. The scope of these statistics has been extended 
from time to time and those of the census of 1921 omit few important phases of 
agriculture with which a census could deal successfully. In all the later censuses 
the statistics of number, acreage and condition of farms, the value of farm property, 
the acreage sown, the yield of crops, the value of that yield, the number of fruit 
trees and the production and value of fruit, the number and value of live stock, 
etc., have been collected on a basis which allows comparison between the different 
censuses. Among the extensions in the scope of the census of 1921 may be men- 
tioned such matters as the details of birthplace, age, length of residence in Canada 
and experience of farm operators, the chief items of farm expenditure, an attempt 
for the first time to obtain the quantities of vegetables grown for sale, a classification 
of live stock according to age, etc., the number and value of young animals raised on 
farms, and an enumeration of farm facilities, including tractors, automobiles, tele- 
phones and gas and electric lighting. As a result of these extensions, comparisons 
with future censuses will be on a much more detailed basis than in the past, and the 
trend of agricultural development will be seen with greater accuracy. The statistics 
of agriculture collected in the census of 1921 are published in full detail in Volume 
V of the census series. It may be noted that although the next general census of 
agriculture will not take place until 1931, a census for the three Prairie Provinces 
was taken in 1926 in connection with the census of population of that year. Cen- 
suses of these three provinces were also taken in 1906 and 1916. 


Crop-Reporting Service.—The voluntary crop-reporting service of the 
Dominion Government, which has been in operation since 1908, has for its object the 
issue of accurate, timely and independent reports on crop conditions throughout 
the Dominion:—first, in the interests of the general body of Canadian farmers; 
secondly, for the information and guidance of other interests allied to and dependent 
upon agriculture (interests represented by statesmen, economists, bankers, grain 
dealers, transportation agents and others); and thirdly, for reporting to the Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome (to which Canada is an adhering country), in return for 
reports on the production of other countries and of world totals which influence 
prices and consequently affect the interests of Canada. A description of the crop- 
reporting service will be found in the Canada Year Book, 1925, p. 205, while the 
programme of reports for 1926-27 is given in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics, Jan. 1926, p. 36. 


Annual Statistics.—Linked with the monthly crop-reporting service, but 
independent of it, are the plans for the collection of annual statistics of the areas 
under field crops and also of the numbers of farm live stock. These have been in 
force since 1918, and are carried out by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co- 
operation with the provincial Governments. The statistics are secured by a simple 
schedule calling for a statement of the areas sown to field crops and of the numbers 
of farm animals alive on June 15. These statements are at present received from 
about one-fifth of the farmers of Canada outside Quebec, and they form the basis 
of the totals for the whole of Canada, the totals being calculated according to the 
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proportion which exists between the number of returns and the total number of 
farmers. The results for wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax in the three Prairie 
Provinces are ready for publication in August, while the results for the remaining 
crops and for the numbers of farm live stock are published in the fall. The areas, 
thus determined, when multiplied by the average yields per acre as reported by 
crop correspondents, give the total estimated production for each crop. 


In 1925, in six of the provinces, the schedules were distributed and collected 
through the agency of the rural schools, under plans which have been found effective 
in securing a larger sample of the farms of the country than could be obtained 
in any other way. In British Columbia the schedules were sent direct to the farmer 
through the mail. For the province of Quebec, as in 1924, no annual statistics 
were collected, and the Bureau, therefore, resorted to estimates from the reports 
of the crop correspondents. 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics.—Originally established in 
1908 as the “Census and Statistics Monthly,” but changed to its present title in 
April, 1917, this publication is now in its nineteenth year. It is the official organ 
not only for the monthly crop reports and annual statistics previously described, 
but also for statistics of dairying, fur farming, fruit, hives and honey, hops, tobacco, 
maple products, sugar beets, beet sugar, flax fibre, clover and grass seeds, exports, 
visible supplies, prices, values, foreign agriculture and of other subjects in con- 
siderable variety. The results of special agricultural studies and inquiries are also 
published in the Bulletin. For the year 1925 the Monthly Bulletin consisted of 
404 octavo pages. 


Presentation of Agricultural Statistics.—In the current edition of the 
Year Book, statistics of agriculture are presented under the following headings:— 
(1) Agricultural revenue and wealth; (2) Acreage, yield, quality and value of prin- 
cipal field crops; (8) Farm live stock and poultry; (4) Fur farming; (5) Dairying; 
(6) Fruit production; (7) Special agricultural crops; (8) Farm labour and wages; 
(9) Prices of agricultural produce; (10) Agricultural statistics of the census; (11) 
Miscellaneous agricultural statistics; (12) World’s principal agricultural statistics. 


1.—Agricultural Revenue and Wealth. 


Revenue.—Table 1 shows under principal headings the gross agricultural 
revenue of Canada, by provinces, for the years 1921 to 1925. It is important to 
observe that the figures represent gross values, as no distinction is made between 
crops used as materials for other kinds of production, such as the feeding of live 
stock, and no allowance is made for the costs of production.? 


1 For further details respecting the crop-reporting service and the collection of annual statistics, see 
“Handbook for the use of Crop Correspondents, with Selection of Annual Agricultural Statistics, 1908-24,” 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1925. 


2 For explanation of the methods used in estimating values, see the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics for March, 1922, pp. 85-89, and for March, 1926, p. 66. 
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1. Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, by Provinces, 


1921-1925. 
(‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canada— 
TENE] AK CrODS ware sa ererieinet eer eet 931, 865 962, 293 899, 226 995,236] 1,153,395 
Ram ‘animals yale sisi soreeeetees 98,424 77,548 82,402 98,637 151,424 
OO) es seo te 2,975 3,180 3,160 mg aAll 3,958 
Dairy products 225,900 215,576 233,683 218, 430 253, 269 
Fruits and vegetables.............-.- 59,428 55, 855 58, 216 44, 848 52,667 
Woultryzand: exe senesecotecteee eriemcrite 51,363 58,815 58, 647 60, 836 69,675 
Hurlarmine sae meena ascetic re 1,499 1,538 2,175 3,218 3,600 
Mapleiprodiictsrenccts accede ascents ae 5,751 5,576 4,769 5,991 Seales 
TEGDACCON eee ae te eee te ae 2,393 4,548 3,518 4,359 7,002 
lax fibres cette hei eae 2,168 105 166 712 750: 
Clover and grass seed...............- 4,360 4,360 4,360 8,300 3,594 
THOnCYy ere aes Pet aes tk eee - - - 4,339 4,100 
TRotalieenct. ce soca catenin 1,386,126; 1,389,394) 1,350,322) 1,443,677, 1,708,567 
Prince Edward Island— 
PAC. GrOpS aire starawtas« Ges niles hee ae 14, 208 10, 890 10,174 11,990 15,417 
Farm animals 1,059 1,174 913 864 1,908 
WOOF Owe icles ann settee Seite SER 98 42 95 119 127 
Dairy Products. wan tema deta Ehee 2,694 2,585 2, 804 3,073 3,406 
Fruits and vegetables...............- 300 300 300 250 250: 
Poultry, sndseses apo. ace wee. kee 792 985 869 1,029 1,144 
Hn aril eee enter 952 843 1,196 1,475 1,600: 
Clover and grass seed............6+.- 21 21 21 39 17 
otal seer. seekers ce eee eae 20,119 16,848 16,372 18,839 23,869 
Nova Scotia— 
Wisldcrops.Bk. sa awcclecis os Sete states 29,557 24,140 20,505 16,786 18, 885 
Harta animals: .4 eee eee 2,235 2,089 1,774 1,956 2,994 
WOO] ee Mee teers eee cee an er: 278 338 306 363 385. 
Datryiproducts.pe- <riseidteieae ohioreey: 9,272 8,744 9,487 8,979 10,049 
Fruits and vegetables. . 15,000 13,500 7,776 7,142 5,476 
Poultry andieggsasnesencceneacte tie 865 1,063 927 1,051 1,053 
(BUr Tartine’ ker erie cites Beles mes a 68 89 123 185 200 
Maple productseceas ee ceen eae ater oe 29 28 28 43 54 
Clover and grass seed...........--00: 28 28 28 29 24 
Totals. Ae. Laas 57,832 50,019 40,954 36,534 39,120 
New Brunswick— 
Field: crops. cc .ccs see cee ee eee: 38,326 31,979 20, 864 16,080 25,681 
Harmijanimals, cia. basis cn ees 2,315 2,433 1,608 1,632 2,682 
OOM etic tacit haorearates eR et aoe 176 252 187 201 219 
Dairyiprodtctste wre cole 7,615 7,125 7,712 7,120 7,934 
Fruits and vegetables............-..- 1,077 1,000 1,195 1,224 1,203 
Poultry and eggs. 885 1,496 1,042 T, 119 1, 204 
ir facing. Saye 149 183 249 435 500 
Maple products. ae cena asoon 63 60 43 44 30 
Clover and grass seed................- 40 40 40 36 oo 
fo Koh eh aa EM mee Ata chy ey er - - - 22 20 
TOtale cose cc ocean 50, 646 44,568 32,950 27,913 39, 506 
Quebec— 
Biol dicropsiz inane scien oui ieee 219,154 165, 160 Tooalod 139,359 150, 258 
Parinranimalsteee.tseee cme tere cee 20, 262 18,325 15,339 16,779 28,690 
OOM TREE > as ceroiats 6 sto Poe chat siies cata seston 1, 203 1,185 1,077 1,277 1,344 
Dairy proguctsanacs saci cee nee 59,437 58,274 63,165 65,925 76,480 
Fruits and vegetables...............- 7,272 7,555 pss 6,000 7,600 
Roultrycandiegesiy. suai) umssricemi aaa 5,467 9,327 8,913 9, 206 10, 250 
EMT CAPM eee eee ener eres 117 181 168 324 350 
Maple products scsehn.< ects seankiies: 4,319 4,188 3,483 4,011 8, 333 
"Tobacco. acco eee eee ee 613 1,790 1,575 1,315 1,726 
Clover and grass seed..............+. 372 372 372 467 413 
(IHlionéy,. saat he. < ene eee - - - 2,501 2,300 
Total nce ie oseteeo eee 318, 216 266,357 234,544 247,164 282,739 
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1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, by Provinces, 
1921-1925—concluded. 


(‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


Ontario— 


Items. 


PRNGICNOnONS oe cnal io. ce iat ck orc ee 
PATIO AMIS Ato Met vele teeter eet 
7 


Woole.c¥ 


DIET PLOGUCGS. 502... anacs tre ne ese ak 
Fruits and vegetables................ 
POUNEEY, GNC OLPS 5 sic scnysiaiele ants rc 


Fur farmi 
Maple pro: 


Bee MV ee 33 Be eee 
dicts trscctiokss cae hae oee 


PL OIACCO’. onc sieccacne tw atdaee bron ae 


2 eee os ES, 


Manitoba— 


UENTLUNG! 20) reomrererarerme merry 9 eae te 
Paria animals -caassmacaee coe eee ee 


Wool..... 


DAIRY PLOGNCES:< 47. ccna cee cease fk 
Fruits and vegetables...............- 
omtry and eres s ie).5,. acts beeen 
ARES en ares ee eae eke ees 
Clover and grass seed...........5.5.- 
EDGE Ys tee eae i CAG hie Rasen Whee ee 


Wool..... 


Dairy products 


Fruits and vegetables................ 
Boultry ap@iers Pes ho. dant eance te 
ae FAMINE ae wk coos. oc uth set a 
Clover! and grass seed. %.......20525.. 


Honey.... 


Alberta— 


RL CEOS eh oe fanart. en begcrntere yao 
Lice gt ite 1 Dealers en SRaEridise 


Wool..... 


Fruits and vegetables................ 
onl try sand C268 cc cine cisetrrore.n/ooneinyoy 
BRET MELINITIO! Berl s s trent tt org acre. svencee wip 
Clover and grass seed...............- 


Honey.... 


British Columbia— 
MOC CROPS?) AAD. ove van acane nears 
EATER ORIRIS 32% octets eras spree 


Wool... 
Dairy pro 


wuUGtes. -wssbews t6ht 358! 


Fruits and vegetables................ 
TONliry and egEB.7tees. oven. SaaS 
Rie RAPIDE © tics SARIN scanste aint abr8 
Clover and grass seed..............+- 


1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
239, 627 222,599 220,749 260,534 250,466 
36,051 35, 468 32,345 37,460 58, 041 
613 818 955 1,200 1,207 
95,478 87,526 94,875 87,075 100, 968 
16,581 16, 200 22,263 15,491 22,365 
19,966 24,108 25,367 26, 881 31,648 
66 124 238 402 500 
1,340 1,300 1,215 1,893 1,716 
1,780 2,758 1,943 3,044 5,276 
2,168 105 166 712 750 
3,647 3,647 3,647 2,358 2,822 
= = = 1,440 1,400 
417,317 394, 653 403, 763 438,490 477,159 
72,136 98,078 62,717 136,025 115, 436 
5,738 2,728 5,082 7,122 9,781 
71 82 73 106 108 
12,474 12,593 13, 647 11,042 10, 289 
1,900 1,900 1,702 1,240 1,700 
4,101 3, 784 3,198 3,586 4, 288 
81 35 86 174 200 
61 61 61 78 44 
= = — 195 200 
96,562 119, 261 86,566 159,568 142, 046 
215,635 296, 227 261,128 237,310 363,992 
12,229 6,532 11,912 13,969 19,375 
135 184 142 163 158 
18,384 18, 443 20,008 17,566 21,348 
1,400 1,400 2,461 2,109 2,500 
10,352 8, 786 8,670 8,276 8,557 
27 i 5 14 20 
103 108 103 130 54 
= = = 18 18 
258, 265 331, 682 304, 424 279,555 416, 022 
82,780 94,947 151,040 159, 760 194,356 
16,065 8,133 11,584 16, 867 24,972 
377 231 264 272 317 
14,645 14,794 16,031 12,584 17,015 
1,500 1,500 1, 860 1,330 1, 860 
5,314 6, 154 6, 264 6,210 6, 859 
23 46 62 145 150 
58 58 58 115 121 
~ - = 13 12 
120,762 125,863 187,163 197, 296 245, 662 
20,447 18,273 18,912 17,392 18,909 
2,470 666 1,845 1,988 2,981 
24 48 51 70 93 
5,901 5,492 5,959 5,066 5,780 
14,398 12,500 13,344 10, 062 9,713 
3,621 3,112 3,397 3,478 4,672 
16 30 48 64 80 
30 30 30 48 66 
- ~ - 150 150 
46,907 40,151 43,586 38,318 42,444 
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The table shows that in 1925 the total estimated agricultural revenue of Canada. 
was $1,708,567,000, as compared with $1,443,677,000 in 1924, $1,350,322,000 in 
1923, $1,389,394,000 in 1922 and $1,386,126,000 in 1921. The total for 1925, vzz., 
$1,708,567,000, shows an increase as compared with 1924 of $264,890,000 or 18-3. 
p.c., mainly attributable to a rise of over $158,000,000 in the value of field crops.. 
The revenue from animals shows an increase of $53,000,000 and from dairy products. 
of $35,000,000. 

Comparing the provinces for 1925, Ontario leads with a total value of $477,159,- 
000, and the provinces next in order are:—Saskatchewan, $416,022,000; Quebec, 
$282,739,000; Alberta, $245,662,000; Manitoba, $142,046,000; British Columbia, 
$42,444,000; New Brunswick, $39,506,000; Nova Scotia, $39,120,000; and Prince 
Edward Island, $23,869,000. 


Wealth.—Table 2 shows approximately, by provinces, the gross agricultural 
wealth of the Dominion in 1925, with totals for 1921-24. 


2.—Estimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 1925, 
with Totals for 1921-24. 
(‘'000’’ omitted.) 


Imple- Animals Agri- 

sents Live on cultural 
Provinces. Lands. | Buildings. and ere Poultry. f " Total. 

mach- SMES f ee q eee 

inery. arms. uction. 

: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PE slander sac 28,476 17, 289 6, 870 8,957 1,015 3,400 23, 869 89, 876: 
Nova Scotia....... 49,155 51,1738 10, 146 18,449 808 500 39,120 169,351 
New Brunswick... 61,112 45,158 13,545 15, 640 1,176 900 39, 506 177,037 
Quebeaseyeenes. 546, 666 285,530 111, 940 128, 852 7,676 1,000 282,739] 1,364,403 
Ontario pain on. 808, 124 491,330 169, 954 228,302 19,783 1,500 477,159] 2,196,152 
Manitoba.......... 315, 245 113,005 67, 842 54,401 3,350 600 142,046 696, 495. 
Saskatchewan..... 877, 042 216,398 176,678 134, 608 5,927 160 416,022) 1,826, 833 
ANB Cr tains xe ieee 523, 221 121; 765 98,814 97,162 4,963 600 245,662] 1,092,187 
British Columbia. . 107,020 41,036 9,379 17,916 2,473 340 42,444 220,608 

Total, 1925... .| 3,316,061) 1,382,684 665,172 704, 287 47,171 9,009) 1,708,567) 7,832,942 
Potal, 1924....| 3,316,061] 1,382, 684 665,172 641, 144 42,434 7,394] 1,443, 677| 7,498,566. 
Total, 1923... | 3,316,06i| 1,382, 684 665,172 613, 266 39, 840 6,326) 1,350,322) 7,373,665 
Total, 1922....| 3,196,876) 1,035,712 391, 660 681, 887 41,482 6,675] 1,389,394] 6,743,685 


Total, 1921... .| 3,196,876) 1,035,712) 391,660 766, 724) 38,007 5,824) 1,388,126) 6,820,925 


The values of buildings, lands, implements and machinery for the census 
year 1921 are considerably more than the values previously used in these calcula- 
tions, which were based upon the census of 1911. The increase for the three items 
during the decade amounted to $1,115,986,000. ‘There has, however, undoubtedly 
been a fall in the value of land during the last four years, consequent upon the fall in 
the prices of agricultural products and live stock, and there may also have been 
some change in the values of buildings, machinery and implements, but to what 
extent it is impossible to state. The estimates collected from crop correspondents 
of the value per acre of land, including buildings, show a drop in the value of land 
per acre from $40 in 1921 to $37 in 1924, resulting from decreases in most of the 
provinces. The rates of change thus shown have been applied to the census data, 
with the result that the census figure of $3,702,370,000, the value of land in 1921, 
becomes $3,316,061,000 as the estimated value in 1923, 1924 and 1925. 

Altogether, the gross agricultural wealth of Canada for 1925 may be estimated 
at $7,832,942,000, as compared with $7,498,566,000 in 1924. The net increase of 
$334,376,000 is made up by increases in the values of live stock, poultry, animals 
on fur farms and agricultural production, amounting to $63,143,000, $4,737,000,. 
$1,606,000 and $264,890,000 respectively. 
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2.—Acreage, Yield, Quality and Value of Field Crops. 


Total Areas and Values, 1920-1925.—Table 3 shows for Canada and the 
provinces the total estimated areas and values of field crops for the years 1920 to 
1925, and Table 4 the field crops of Canada, compared as to quantity and value, 
for 1924 and 1925. 


3.—Total Areas and Values of Field Crops in Canada, 1929-1925. 


Provinces. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. acres, 
“SAC. 6 pancake ami 52,830,865] 59,635,346] 57,189,681) 56,444,816] 57,852,556| 58,240,667 
Pap aislandee eo. S08 536, 105 552, 184 543, 069 507,979 527,758 523,484 
Nova Scotia............-. 919,547 807, 858 789, 096 682,538 698,013 691,738 
New Brunswick........... 1,253,834] 1,171,305] 1,205, 817 909, 945 859, 412 900,033 
SiG St Os eae eee ee 7,905,987] 8,051,989] 7,435,300] 6,650,158] 6,736,300] 6,828,700 
Riiacioe eto ee 10,108,272] 10,075,073] 10,258,613] 10,296,961| 10,264,614] 10,364,317 
Manitoba:...a.....30.00-. 6,020,310] 7,421,786} 6,747,240] 6,719,522] 6,818,045] 6,939,516 
Saskatchewan............. 17,347,901] 21,774,483] 19,833,167| 19,772,830| 20,507,411] 20,885, 601 
5 UL ies Us Ba 8,389,521| 9,417,870] 10,005,623] 10,530,824] 11,049'683] 10,686,351 
British Columbia......... 349, 388 362, 798 371,756 374, 059 391,314 420,927 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
GCinadae LOR it 1,455,244,050| 931,863,670] 962,293,200] 899,226,200] 995,235, 900|1,153,394,900 
Pee Island es. dies 18,530,400] 14,202,970} 10,889,800] 10,173,900] 11,990,400] 15,416, 800 
Nova Scotia.............- 47,846,550) 29,556,400] 24,140,400] 20,505,100] 16,785,800) 18,885,400 
New Brunswick........... 46,357,300| 38,325,400] 31,979,000] 20,864,300] 16,080,000} 25,681,100 
Mishoo ee 330,251,000] 219, 154,000] 165,159,600] 133,137,400] 139,359,000| 150,253,000 
COSTS Saaeee Diet Gite 375,746,900] 239,627,400] 222,599, 400] 220,748,900| 260,534,000] 250,465, 600 
Mawitoba.=. 00... t ecco. 133,989,900] 72,135,500] 98,078,000| 62,716,700] 136,025,000] 115,436,000 
Saskatchewan......-...... 271,213,000] 215,635,000] 296,227,200] 261,127,900] 237,310,000] 363,992,000 
Ley SES Bie Sone etd 204,291,500] 82,780,000] 94,946,800] 151,040,000] 159,759,700] 194,356,000 
British Columbia......... 27,017,500| 20,447,000] 18,273,000] 18,912,000] 17,392;000} 18,909, 000 


4._Field Crops of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, 1924 and 1925. 
(‘000’’ omitted). 


Due to Due to 
Actual Value at Actual |Increase(++)| higher (+) | larger (+) 
Field Crops. Value, prices of Value, or de- or or 
1925. 1924. 1924. crease (—).| lower (—) |smaller (—) 
prices. quantities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
UW OALS TIEN mad dado sates 28, 868 30, 225 28,337 | + 531 — 1,357} + 1,888 
MPEIUE WOCALotatares.s ccice 430, 282 472,029 292,025 +138, 257 — 41,747 + 180,004 
JSR Sg NS ER a CS “ 459,150 502, 254 320, 362 +138, 788 — 43,104 + 181,892 
PESO cite esakieieaun'ete ae 7,901 11,151 12,187 — 4,286 — 3,250 — |,1;036 
PIPDURE SUD Ne oc. ce atte ane. es 1,821 2,526 1,492 + 329 — 705 + 1,034 
NETRA ae aos 9,722 13, 677 13,679 — 3,957 — 3,955 - 2 
WOES rei ctecaics tad: Pats Mia sere 201,051 253, 782 200,688 | + 363 — 52,731 + 53,094 
TEL penned ea 57,820 ‘ 78,354 61,760 — 3,940 — 20,534 + 16,594 
on Bia SRB eee a Ae ee an 5,616 5,975 5, 676 — 60 - 359 | + 299 
MBORESR tect h seo. cE IE... 3,877 4,156 3,307 + 570 _- 279 + 849 
MEME WMIOAG. «occ apisic seeceeaes 8,881 9,292 10, 149 — 1,268 - 411 _ 857 
PART BEAINS sees aie os :0.078-28to ees 21,901 24, 257 22,626 - 725 — 2,356 + 1,631 
US EET eee es a 18,463 18,075 18, 849 ad 886 + 388 = 774 
Corn for husking............ 9,939 12,526 14, 227 — 4,288 — 2,587 — 1,701 
PAPELOOS. 8s. ACSSE . h ae 2 83,615 35, 877 47,956 + 35,659 + 47,738 — 12,079 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 20,964 16, 241 17, 884 + 3,080 + 4,723 — 1,643 
Eiay Bnd ClOveLscsect.. ..-.0:2e 164,585 179,056 165, 587 — 1,002 — 14,471 + 13,469 
oS CS 41,087 41,087 46, 133 — 5,096 - 50 — 5,046 
ect pes iiehe aes eeeean SAMoae 20,731 19, 183 14, 705 + 6,026 + 1,546 + 4,480 
POEGAT COTD bc os ss oo ve ces 23, 260 27,783 29,380 — 6,120 — 4,523 — 1,597 
RE OBES boon x reo + vhdinte. ane 2,785 3,110 2,268 + 517 -_ 325 + 842 
SP OGANS Shee 1,153,397 | 1,244,687 995,236 | +158,161 — 91,299 | + 249,451 
c p 


p.c. p.c. Cc. 
Increase or decrease......... - - —-| + 15-89 — 9-17] + 25-06 
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Season of 1924-25.—On the whole, the agricultural season of 1925 was an 
excellent one. Early seeding was possible to an extent greater than in any recent 
year. By the end of April, 33 p.c. of the seeding to spring wheat had been com- 
pleted, as against only 12 p.c. in 1924 and 17 p.c. in 1923. In the West, by April 
30, 60 p.c. of wheat had been sown in Manitoba, as against practically nothing 
at the same date in the two preceding years. In Saskatchewan and Alberta the 
proportion was double that of the previous year. Growth was checked by cold 
weather during the spring, but in June, with warmer weather and a plentiful supply 
of moisture, progress was rapid. In July and August, heat and drought lowered 
the prospects in parts of Saskatchewan, especially in the southwest, and also in 
southern Alberta; but on the whole the injury proved less than was feared, and the 
threshing results for both provinces turned out to be generally better than expected. 
In October continual wet weather in the West, and indeed throughout Canada, 
- proved exceptionally unfavourable for threshing, which however was completed 
under improved conditions early in November. The wet weather caused some 
lowering of grades, and much grain was reported as tough and damp. Throughout 
the Atlantic Provinces and Quebec, the crops were generally good. In Ontario, 
the crops of both grain and hay were excellent, except that in the south and west 
the hay crop was very light as a consequence of prolonged drought. 


Field Crops.—In Table 5 are presented for Canada by provinces, estimates 
of the area, yield, quality and value of the principal field crops for the years 1924 
and 1925, with the averages for the period 1922 to 1924. The estimates of 1925 
are based upon statistics collected from about 108,000 farmers in June of that year 
under arrangements made between the Dominion and Provincial Governments. 

The total estimated yield of wheat in Canada in 1925 was 411,375,700 bushels. 
This constituted the second largest yield recorded, the 1923 crop of 474,199,000 
bushels being the largest. The 1925 crop exceeded that of 1915 by some 18,000,000 
bushels and that of 1922 by some 11,500,000 bushels. 

In comparison with the other important wheat-producing countries of the 
world for the period 1919-23, Canada ranked next in importance to the United 
States and British India. During this period the production of the United States 
averaged 856,195,000 bushels, that of British India 329,616,000 bushels and that 
of Canada 326,259,000 bushels. Next in order were Russia with 321,766,000 
bushels, France with 253,278,000 bushels and Argentina with 201,548,000 bushels. 
As a wheat-exporting country Canada is second only to the United States, and 
has during some recent years come first, being the world’s largest exporter of 
wheat in the crop year ended July 31, 1926, when the exports of wheat amounted 
to 275,464,100 bushels out of a world total of 529,950,400 bushels, and the exports 
of wheat flour to 10,896,700 barrels out of a world total of 31,895,300 barrels. 


es) 
5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1924-1925 and 
Three-Year Average, 1922-1924. 


Vaold Weight | Average 

Field Crops. Area. per Total Yield. ae poser A cork Total Value. 
a bushel. | bushel. 
Canada acres. bush. bush, lb. $ $ 

Rallwieat ciciens siccctr eet 1924 774,172 28:8] 22,294,000 60-92 1-27] 28,387,000 
1925 793, 819 30-0] 23,779,700 60-39 1-21] 28,867,590 
AVWOTALES «ose sieseeiore 1922-24 827,482 24-4] 20,188,333 60-35 1-08} 21,748,967 
Spring-wheats.c--s-aeeeteeee 1924} 21,281,538 11-3} 239,803,000 59-14 1-22} 292,025,000 
1925] 21/178'913 18-3| 387,596,000] 59-70 1-11] 430; 281/700 


PAVICTAL Coe yeipi-talelorstors rer 1922-24] 21,294,034 16-8{ 358,505, 800 59-33 0-85! 303, 842, 933 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1924-1925 and 
Three-Year Average, 1922-1924— continued. 


Field Crops. 


Canada—continued. 

RAN VRNGH Lacs os sss oe. c xs 1924 
1925 

TOMCRE CRRA ah EERE Bae 1922-24 
MRL cea nee cieieteie aatiess:s sine. 1924 
1925 

PASTOLATO a RHerte:s <s's’o cidtens 1922-24 
TU Gee ia a ec cksceverers'e. sia atera' ers 1924 
1925 

WAIVOTELO. cele ss oes sods 1922-24 
FESR PNENTO er, cteier g atatave wis slereie:s aves 1924 
1925 

PV OTATO. wir oe ois.s «estos 1923-24 
DIPLO LV Gs os a5 slo sielelsle' eb 08 1924 
1925 

PAST OTALO oc srcleiee's's voice 1923-24 
PAT TT Opie eistcteis’s cise wine.0 els a/a'8'e's 1924 
1925 

INN OTALO «acs Ae ox «\s-</s\siavs 1922-24 
ERO ar care afareys toievaxe mia eiscae 1924 
1925 

IASIGETALO. Roi o's ae « atisis 1922-24 
ISGADS: ccs soc Rees spied ob ase 1924 
1925 

AVGEALO. le .b cs a oscises 1922-24 
BSCE NORE eis <isie. 0 ots eve oe 1924 
1925 

WAVOETALZO: Lois sis.o:5.010:0:015.01 1922-24 
IMIXOG 2A sesh seeps oss 1924 
1925 

PASTRY OLS ile iss vos ote oe 1922-24 
MUTAZAG OG wiecssis <5cjnle sn spines ¢ 1924 
1925 

IAVOTAGO. tin cis cs os se of 1922-24 
orn for husking: .s.....0.... 1924 
1925 

AW PYALO. «nis bs s0c0 0 cel 1922-24 
IE OUI Ri oc. shat «csisa dee ses 1924 
1925 

PAR OP APG Ta i a iais a: site 1922-24 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1924 
1925 

PAVIOTAIO. cbs 5 <:6,0.3av0rels 1922-24 
Hay and clover...........-- 1924 
1925 

PAADYAG ON ois 4 acces ce HM 1922-24 
Maer NAY. Sste les v oe. See aad 1924 
1925 

AW OTEL Ossie oS + ccs ves 1922-24 
PUREE cee J ctorhats Rise. seis aaa RRE 1924 
1925 

PAVOTSLO. «Sc sheen eo ee 1922-24 
PEON COPNIA 3. «5,515: 585.04 1924 
1925 

ADEM 3 tig oc. «0 0:0 0 vials 1922-24 


acres. 


22,055,710 
21,972, 732 
22,121,516 


14, 491, 2891 
14, 672, 320 
14,473, 442 


3,407,441 
4,075,995 
2,930,511 


770,416 
702,755 
934,199 


120,398 
149, 602 
235,279 


890, 814 
852,357 
1,481,441 


179,509 
182,951 
175,910 


71,936 
81,466 
71, 662 


442,263 
464, 693 
437,789 


848, 078 
888, 962 
823, 878 


1,276, 667 
1, 128,100 
824, 028 


295,015 
238, 767 
310,380 


561, 628 
545, 891 
602, 055 


197,920 
204,376 
205, 563 


9,874,907 
10,097,042 
9,867,392 


2,486, 899 
1,494,911 
1,487,986 


473,507 
655, 567 
390, 185 


718, 879 
641,119 
677,524 


Yield 


per 
acre. 


Wwe NNN Ree 
Qon wre o> 00 
wrnrr cone Non or oro oR OD 


NRO COON 


is} 
a 


8-47 
8-33 


Total Yield. 


262,097,000 
411,375,700 
378, 694, 133 


405, 976,000 
513,384,000 
487,070, 833 


88, 807,000 
112, 668, 300 
79, 223, 367 


12,330,000 
11, 281, 600 
15,049,500 


* 1,420, 900 
2,406, 900 
3,441, 850 


13,750,900 
13, 688, 500 
23,118,700 


3,239, 900 
3,410,700 
3,102,733 


1,194, 100 
1,500, 700 
1,179,700 


11,412,000 
10,448, 800 
10, 285, 633 


31,995,000 
34, 301,000 
29,817, 733 


9,694, 700 
9,297, 100 
7,280, 900 


11,998, 000 

10, 564, 300 

13, 134, 667 
ewt. 

56, 648, 000 

42,379,900 

55, 963, 433 


40,597,000 

36, 868, 000 

40,916, 667 
tons. 

14, 960, 300 

16, 141, 200 

14, 764, 467 


4,983,000 
4,438,000 
3,139, 400 


1, 256, 800 
1, 640, 200 
1,030, 600 


5, 740, 700 
5,428,700 
5, 646, 833 


1 Including 455,992 acres not productive of grain in Alberta. 
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Weight 

per 

measured 
bushel. 


Average 
price 
per 
bushel. 


per ton. 
11-07 
10-20 
11-82 


9-25 
9-25 
6:77 


11-70 
12-64 
11-94 


5-12 
4-28 
4-91 


Total Value. 


$ 


320, 362,000 
459, 149, 200 
325,591,900 


200, 688, 000 
201,050, 600 
190,333,467 


61, 760, 000 
57,820, 100 
42) 555,333 


12,187,000 
7,901, 100 
10, 420, 600 


1,491,700 
1,820, 700 
2,088, 700 


13, 678, 700 
9,721, 800 
14,573,933 


5, 676, 000 
5,616, 400 
5,493, 867 


3,306,900 
3,876, 600 
3, 264,567 


10, 149, 000 
8, 880, 600 
8, 827, 167 


22, 626,000 
21,900, 900 
18, 927, 167 


18, 849, 300 
18,462,500 
13,377,367 


14, 227,000 
9,938, 700 
12, 734, 233 


47,956,000 
83,614, 900 
51,557,933 


17, 884, 000 
20,964,400 
21,417,700 


165, 587,000 
164,585, 400 
174,473,000 


46, 133,000 
41,037,000 
21, 268, 933 


14, 705, 000 
20,730, 800 
12,304, 667 


29,380, 000 
23, 260, 100 
27,727, 533 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1924-1925 and 
Three-Year Average, 1922-1924—continued. 


Yield Weight | Average 
Field Crops Area per Total Yield per price |Total Value 
4 : : : ‘| measured per : ; 
Ben: bushel. ton. 
acres. tons. tons. lb. $ $ 
Canada—concluded. 
Sugar beetsavet*.<.. pieces 1924 36, 080 9-28 334, 000 = 6-79 2,268, 000 
1925 43,418 10-55 458, 200 - 6-08 2,784, 900 
IAVIOTAD G6: MUS SEs vei ee 1922-24 26,418 9-34 246, 867 6-98 1,723,000 
Prince Edward Island— bush. bush. per bush. 
Spring wheatestenc 4 -uee ae 1924 28, 642 18-7 535, 000 60-02 1-59 850, 000 
1925 30, 835 18-0 554, 000 60-25 1-44 798, 000 
IAN CTA L Oniny coher 1922-24 30, 643 19-6 599, 600 59-68 1-32 789, 266 
Obts ine be freee case 1924 169, 137 29-9 5,065, 000 36-37 0-59 3,004, 000 
1925 168, 727 32-7 5,519, 000 35-13 0-45 2,468, 000 
VOTER Oar foie eee 1922-24 173, 209 33-6 5, 826, 367 35-04 0-47 2,743,567 
Barley a. ncctautneie ce Rint: 1924 5,201 26-5 138, 000 48-71 0-98 135,000 
1925 4,663 26-6 124, 000 48-63 0-89 110, 000 
ACT AL OF asain tees 1922-24 5, 794 27-6 159, 767 48-91 0-89 141, 733 
Peasieaet ss Beek cir Res 1924 165 24-5 4,000 56-75 2-00 8, 000 
1925 230 15-5 3, 600 60-00 1-60 5, 800 
AN CTABC:Bineccu seis sth cthen 1922-24 213 22-8 4, 866 7-91 2-30 11, 200 
Buckwheata ease eee 1924 2,088 23-4 49,000 47-68 1-00 49, 000 
1925 2,496 24-4 61, 000 47-45 0-85 52,000 
AN CTAG ORG. Vite ent 1922-24 2,554 26-8 68, 500 47-36 0:90 61,400 
Mixed eraser eee 1924 22,931 33-4 765, 900 42-72 0-75 574,400 
1925 22,497 33-3 749,000 41-50 0:58 438, 600 
AVETALE L raercek ene 1922-24 19,372 37-1 718, 666 42-30 0-65 467,533 
cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
Potatoes ber tescss eee 1924 Suailite 155-4] 5,776,000 0-44 2,558, 000 
1925 34,101 113-2 3, 859, 000 - 1-75 6, 753, 000° 
AVCTASC.S 6 ae dsccebie 1922-24 34, 708 107-2 3,721,906 ~ 0-51 1, 887, 666 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1924 9, 847 237-2 2,336,000 0-30 701,000 
1925 9, 692 261-1 2,531,000 = 0-40 1,012,000 
PASV.CLA SO reer Reena ate 1922-24 8, 863 256-0 2, 268, 867 - 0:32 727,000 
tons. tons. per ton. 
ay and clover. ....--....+-. 1924 251,926 - 1-48 371, 800 11-00 4,090, 000 
1925 249 , 423 1-47 366, 000 - 10-26 3, 755, 000 
IAN. CTAPC Bea toca chee 1922-24 250, 289 1-48 357,500 - 11-65 4,166, 333 
Hoddericormlt.2.....4.n seek 1924 648 6-33 4,100 5-00 21,000 
1925 820 7-93 6, 500 - 3-82 25,000 
IAVOTA SOLS Aten eee 1922-24 622 6-54 4,067 - 5:49 22,333 
Nova Scotia— bush. bush. per bush. 
Spring wheats. a..e6 ean aoe 1924 9, 236 18-1 168, 000 59-17 1-61 271,000 
1925 9,484 17-9 169, 600 59-53 1:72 291, 500 
PACT AGG. Meee ticle. oe 1922-24 12,155 19-2 238 , 533 59-09 1-51 353, 766 
LOPE A Se, sate th A Hie ihre oes 1924 115,771 33-3 3, 856, 000 34-28 0-78 2,988, 000 
1925 117,174 33-1 3, 878, 000 34-12 0-75 2,911,500 
PASVOTASC Aime theese is eae 1922-24 121, 882 33°6 4,094, 667 34-45 0-71 2,926,533 
Barley ee emes ect Bia os 1924 Tp 22 26-1 186, 000 47-17 1-05 195, 000 
1925 6,401 27-6 176,500 49-02 1-12 197, 400 
PASVIOTAL © JRO Re bac o.cic hice 1922-24 7,136 27-4 195,700 47-62 1-04 203, 667 
TRACY Bac cigh CA ee ee ee 1924 189 18-6 3,500 56-00 1-05 3,700: 
1925 130 16-0 2,000 56-00 1:31 2, 600 
AW CT AGS BR Be cccecice. ae 1922-24 193 19-2 3,700 56-00 1-19 4,400 
OSS rete ect os brie 1924 517 19-3 10,000 59-67 2-22 22,000: 
1925 555 24-4 14,000 59-00 2-30 32,200 
AVETALC ees hit cere s eat 1922-24 559 20-1 11,200 59-08 2-62 29, 333 
Beane a = Aer obb.tcscckecwas 1924 1,565 19-2 30, 000 59-30 3°75 112,500 
1925 1,797 17-9 32,000 60-24 3-56 114, 000 
AVerate: Mh. Baciascket 1922-24 2,222 18-5 41, 133 59-15 3-66 150, 500 
Bickwheatwee.cccaeeeree 1924 7,338 22-8 168, 000 47-20 1-11 186, 000 
1925 7,466 21-5 160, 200 47-72 1-00 160, 200° 
FAN CLAS GO: har wdaeisinunnnte 1922-24 7,983 23-6 188, 100 47-27 1-05 197, 167 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1924-1925 and 
Three-Year Average, 1922-1924— continued. si 


Field Crops. 


Area. 


Nova Scotia—concluded. 


Maran g@ramistee -. 22. .doasol. 1924 
1925 

TOTAL ie locas scone 1922-24 
OTACORS ate es s < «hace. 1924 
1925 

Dale cig: 4 GN a eee 1922-24 
Turnips, mangolds, ete......1924 
1925 

PAWREAC OSE Sch or ck tone 1922-24 
Hayand clover......./2.&). 1924 
1925 

PASIGEACO ASS 5. c-siesyeee 1922-24 
Bioddericornw A...<.....ekee 1924 
1925 

PAN OTAGC gee tle acti om cterers 1922-24 


New Brunswick— 


pry wheat.0s2.. ces hed 
1925 

PAN CLEGSC 2 esos cosas 1922-24 
CE ESE here ence ae Rn, eee 1924 
1925 

Paerape cmt. c <. ane 1922-24 
HSOTIGVe eee Sia eek ote 1924 
1925 

Piverages nse ts. ts lsat 1922-24 
LC Ue de eae here area 1924 
1925 

AMOPa oe Sorte” oee 1922-24 
PERSO ar ree Se ok ecco 1994 
1925 

IASOYARO. Goo. lah oc 1922-24 
[BS Aa ee a 1924 
1925 

TEN 7 bel A a 1922-24 
enelcwheat: jas: Ie Ae. win: 1924 
1925 

CANT CL ae a See 1922-24 
MISO OTANI. oe oo oc os ob cseias 1924 
1925 

EB BLALO . o\eieies s-a:0 a -eetsia’s 1922-24 
PEHOES!, ab vse c cose cb Sce- 1924 
1925 

PAMGYARG. 288.6. .% 5.6 2 1922-24 
Turnips, mangolds, ete...... 1924 
1925 

LGM eC A a 1922-24 
Hay and clover............. 1924 
1925 

ae ee ae ES 1922-24 
OOMOL COMA: 154.5... .cee See 1924 
k 1925 
EON REO, Decl aon. s okly 1922-24 
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acres. 


3,548 
3,920 
3, 843 


29,052 
27, 869 
31,557 


12, 643 
13,353 
13,729 


510,017 
502,507 
520, 872 


1,015 
1, 082 
1,085 


11, 616 
13,396 
16, 235 


205, 244 
225, 402 
248, 293 


5,069 
5,966 
6,072 


283 
245 
321 


1,229 
1,895 
1,651 


1, 246 
1,510 
2,219 


38, 285 
44,799 
45,300 


2,351 
3,248 
2, 806 


46,231 
40,000 
55,521 


10, 657 
11,711 
12,553 


534,752 
548, 408 
596, 813 


2,449 
3,453 
3,943 


Weight 


OS ete 
he Total Yield.| 1, easured see Total Value. 
: bushel. bush. 
bush. bush. lb. $ $ 
32-1 113,900 44-47 1-12 127, 600 
33-3 131,000 46-14 1-00 131,000 
32-1 123, 467 45-60 0-95 117, 200 
cwt. cwt. per cwt 
107-1 3,112,000 0-60 1, 857,090 
92-2 2,570, 000 - 1-78 4,575,000 
106-9 3,372, 800 0-98 3,151,000 
234-4 2,963, 000 0-50 1,482,000 
245-0 3, 272, 000 - 0-63 2,061,0)0 
217-6 2,987,167 0-57 1, 693, 333 
tons. tons. per ton. 
1-58 808, 000 - 11-75 9,494,000 
1-80 906, 000 = 9-23 8,355, 000 
1-64 856, 400 13-54) 11,592,000 
7-30 7,400 = 5-00 37,000 
10-50 11,000 = 4-00 44,000 
8-30 8, 966 6-49 58, 200 
bush. bush. per bush. 
14-2 205, 000 59-29 1-78 364, 000 
16-9 225, 800 60-09 1-84 415,000 
18-0 292, 000 59-27 1-72 502, 567 
28:8 5,902,000 34-96 0-64 3,751, 000 
30-2 6, 813 , 500 35-08 0-60 4,088, 000 
30-3 7,525, 138 35-42 0-59 4, 432, 033 
30-0 150, 000 47-22 1-00 150, 000 
25-4 151,500 47-67 0-75 114,000 
27-7 168, 167 47-86 0-97 163, 400 
26-0 7,400 56-00 1-50 11,000 
16-0 3,900 - 1-30 5,100 
22-2 7,183 56-55 1-18 8,433 
17-0 20,900 60-50 2-22 46, 000 
12-4 23, 500. 60-40 2-80 66, 000 
15-3 25 , 233 60-32 2-60 65, 533 
19-6 24, 400 60-00 3-50 85, 000 
15-5 23, 400 60-67 2-73 64, 000 
17-4 38, 567 59-20 3-61 139, 266 
26-2 1,004, 000 47-20 0-77 771,000 
25-7 1, 152,500 48-27 0-81 934, 000 
25-6 1,157,700 47-96 0-87 1,010, 600 
32-4 76, 200 44-00 0-75 57,000 
28-3 91,900 45-25 0-90 83, 000 
30-9 86, 600 45-81 0-80 69, 267 
cwt. ewt. per cwt. 
155-8 7,203,000 = 0-42 3,025, 000 
105-8 4, 232,000 = 1-78 7,525, 000 
123-8 6, 871, 667 I 0-74 5, 054, 666 
213-9 2, 280, 000 - 0-25 570, 000 
182-7 2,140,000 = 0-63 1,348, 000 
201-6 2,531, 000 0-62 1, 557, 333 
tons. tons. per ton. 
1-11 595, 000 = 12-00 7,140, 000 
1-74 954, 000 = 11-42} 10,899,000 
1-28 761, 600 12-78] ) 9,733,333 
9-00 22,000 - 5-00 110,000 
10-20 35, 000 _ 4-00 140, 000 
8-61 33, 933 7-01 238, 000 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1924-1925 and 
Three- Year Average, 1922-1924—continued. 


Field Crops. 


Quebec— 

(Omni ah dae nn onoaqaae Gponos 1924 
1925 

PANO ALO. 25 oe +aie oie state 1922-24 
@atsr naar ee eae ccs 1924 
1925 

PASVETO LO cmt mvaraaisssteveiele 1922-24 
Barley scant steerer 1924 
1925 

PAWCTOEE A eties chicka se es 1922-24 
TRUVOahrerche av nocoe cians eevee eee 1924 
1925 

ANCTAL EC). ch siniaieie ree 1922-24 
ROARS SA. Aarts ais Siomersere ats 1924 
1925 

PAWOrag ete chs. 4 icine ani 1922-24 
Beansicrenccatncts estate cists 1924 
1925 

Averages: aes cee sac 1922-24 
Brekwheatisescs 2:5 seer 1924 
1925 

AN ORAL ES vasisicien ieee 1922-24 
Maxed! oraingie-g...< skis octtesere 1924 
1925 

AV CLAS Css sek os sneeenet 1922-24 
ilaxseeds cca astre scion 1924 
1925 

AVOTAL Oats reron eset 1922-24 
Corn for husking............ 1924 
; 1925 
AVCT ADOT wy sas ose ees 1922-24 
PPOtALOGS 5). dat Shere esscore meee 1924 
1925 

IAVCTASO! date aria rsimes oe 1922-24 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1924 
1925 

AN OTA COR che cianae knee 1922-24 
ila yaand iclowerts..o: eee 1924 
1925 

EAVOLA LO oe dora aie aac ae 1922-24 
PAPAL acca petaet stereo nits scapes his 1924 
1925 

EAVOT ACCS Seca sins keels 1922-24 
Hodderscornsanes sn cece 1924 
1925 

IAN OU SEO sheer sie siege 1922-24 

Ontario— 

MaMa Gat pe epereteras aise bavets o's 1924 
1925 

FAV ELAL CG stelslerscisietientios 1922-24 
Spring wheatemae scwsseee +. 1924 
1925 

PAVOLAL'S s gaa tenes sis ooh 1922-24 
PAN WHEAT. jeteteee.< ccs hanes 1924 
1925 

ANVETALC « Vaaleies cis:sisieng of 1922-24 


Yield 
per 
acre. 


Total Yield. 


Weight 
per 
measured 
bushel. 


Average 


Total Value. 


acres, 


69, 000 
68,000 
96,175 


1, 838, 000 
1,856, 000 
1,969,979 


124, 000 
124, 000 
134, 783 


13,000 
13,000 
15,078 


40,000 
40,000 
48,323 


15,000 
15,000 
20,168 


154,000 
152,000 
159,072 


112,000 
113,000 
121,302 


2,800 
2,700 
3, 893 


31,400 
31,000 


159,000 
156,000 
174,351 


33, 600 
34,000 
38,787 


4,031,000 
4,112,000 
3,993,779 


21,500 
22,000 
24,547 


92,000 
90,000 
101, 292 


722,366 
747,101 
751, 203 


101,401 
113,338 
112,403 


823,767 
860, 439 
863.606 


wonmn [all eed ed 
NW IAIDPMD 


boprw 


OOon~ I ©O0Oco Anns 
Date aoe) Woo Or ho OTe wow >. CO NT 


1,132,000 
1,190,000 
1,537, 333 


50,913,000 
54,010, 000 
54,013,000 


2,939,000 
2,976,000 
3, 127, 667 


195,000 
238,000 
228, 200 


616, 000 
620, 000 
718,333 


251,000 
252,000 
350, 167 


3,742,000 
3,496,000 
3,629,000 


3,069,000 
3,108,000 
3, 294, 667 


24,000 
24,000 
36, 066 


857,000 

828,000 
1,032,000 

cwt. 
16,743,000 
10,982,000 
17,495, 667 


5,413,000 
3,682,000 
6,565, 000 
tons. 

6, 087,000 
6, 703,000 
5,716,600 


41,000 
46,000 
44,500 


860, 000 
828, 000 
838,700 


bush. 
21,397,000 
22,764,700 
18, 596,333 


1,949,000 
2,440,600 
1,995, 667 


23,346,000 
25, 205, 300 
20,592.000 


OoOrrF COCO RRr 
for) 
L el 


wr we bopww — te 
for) 
ns 


1-4] 
per cwt. 
0-96 


1-00 
0-80 
per ton. 
11-00 
8-73 
11-94 


8-50 
7-00 
9:17 


1,879,000 
2,094,000 
2,376,000 


32,584, 000 
32,946, 000 
33,074, 667 


2,939,000 
3,006, 000 
2,948, 334 


275,000 
326,000 
296, 366 


1,540,000 
1,637,000 
1,897,333 


753,000 
753,000 
1,084, 000 


3,742,000 
3,636,000 
3,517,667 


2,762,000 
2,673,006 
2,735,000 


54,000 
67,000 
92,300 


1,303,000 
1,176,000 
1,454,000 


16,073,000 
35,692,000 
17, 864,000 


3,789,000 
3,682,000 
5, 284,000 


66,957,000 
58,517,000 
68, 270, 667 


349,000 
322,000 
408,000 


4,360,000 
3,726,000 
4,583,000 


27,179,000 
27,644,500 
20,370, 967 


2,532,000 
3° 004,200 
2,172; 667 


29,711,000 
30, 648, 700 
22.543. 634 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1924-1925 and 
Three-Year Average, 1922-1924—continued. 


Vield Weight | Average 
i? : per price 

Field Crops. Area, sia Total Yield. rear per Total Value. 

2 bushel. | bushel. 

acres bush bush Ib $ $ 
Ontario—concluded. 

GT ae - eee reir are 1924 2,891,990 39-5) 114,249,000 35-08 0-51} 58,794,000 
1925 2,837,390 41-6] 118,100,500 35-09 0-43] 51,288,100 
BA VOLAL Oars. S.:c::4,0 s oie ee 1922-24 2,964,499 37-5} 111,256,000 34-50 0-45) 50,349,333 
130 aS aR ae PRS eee ote 1924 439,177 33-2) 14,570,000 48-57 0-77) 11,287,000 
1925 436, 383 34-2) 14,917,300 48-34 0-68} 10,069,700 
PASVOLATO SS. Be ca.0.s- alee 1922-24 441, 863 31-7] 14,021,667 47-74 0-65 9,094,000 
1 OCS RISES 6 OF EERO Hern tae 1924 126,641 18-2 2,300,000 55-40 1-01 2,331,000 
1925 98,652 18-1 1,784, 600 56-04 0-81 1,445,100 
A VOLAMOLa se. vo sine seek 1922-24 134, 235 16-9 2,270,333 55-48 0-85 1,941,067 
(BGS Chas cy op RSS a Co 1924 130,989 18-8 2,456,000 60-00 1-54 3,771,000 
1925 133, 434 19°5 2,607,300 60-09 1-38 3,592,400 
PR VOPAV OU. ciaioc alae 1922-24 117,980 18-5 2,188,000 59-92 1-46 3,196, 666 
BOS ere ae etee cee ncan oes 1924 52,047 16-5 857,000 59-53 2-65 2,271,000 
1925 61,080 18-9 1,154,300 59-68 2-46 2, 839, 600 
IN WOTALO Syoiats la toi ni Sree 1922-24 44,391 15-9 704, 667 58-98 2-52 1,774, 734 
Bok wheats do.oess since dae 1924 240,552 26-8 6,449,000 47-00 0-84 5,401,000 
1925 257, 932 21-6 5,579,100 47-70 0-73 4,098, 400 
DN OURS Ee ae COO TIER. 1922-24 222,880 23-5 5, 242,333 47-23 0:77 4,040,333 
Winxedroralng ooo sis <:c:acvcetvines « 1924 645, 622 40-9] 26,403,000 42-56 0-69} 18,149,000 
1925 681, 624 41-4] 28,246,100 43-07 0-63] 17,696,900 
Je SE Oye SE OOE Ceeae 1922-24 615,652 38-7] 28,851,333 43-34 0-62] 14,791,500 
PIASHOG «so etade oes. tewrss ae 1924 6,619 11-8 78,000 52-30 1-64 128,000 
1925 9,789 12-6 123,100 53-42 1-88 231,500 
PS OP ALO eh cee ose ave) sore's 1922-24 5,980 10-9 65, 100 50-00 1-29 83,966 
Worn for hosking.. «cc. 6..00. 1924 263,615 42-3] 11,141,000 54-14 1-65} 12,924,000 
1925 207,767 46-9 9,736,300 56-02 0-90 8,762,700 
MCT AL OSG ke eas caste was 1922-24 271,322 44-6) 12,102,667 55-03 0-93] 11,280, 233 

ewt. cwt. per cwt. 
PGESLOCS semis 08s Lekaroreaarace 1924 169,145 88-6] 14,980,000 = 0-88} 138,278,000 
1925 163,790 57-6 9,428,900 = 1-66} 15,651,900 
eV CPAU OMEN 3. cist or 1922-24 168, 895 76:3) 12,889,733 - 1-00} 12,942,267 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1924 108, 196 224-4) 24,283,000 = 0-32 7,772,000 
1925 110,538 195-5} 21,611,000 = 0:40 8, 644, 400 
ET OPED OMEN oi io,ofoinis state, 1922-24 105,107 218-7| 22,929,833 a 0:39 8,901,367 

tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover............. 1924 3,545, 856 1-58 5,615, 000 - 10-83} 60,803,000 
1925 3,544, 003 1-48 5, 233, 200 - 11-85} 62,013,400 
WV OCEADO HG 5552s 5 utters 1922-24 3,572,667 1-58 5, 660, 800 = 11-34] 64,174,333 
TALES LEDS ee se gt RC 1924 381,258 2-80 1,068,000 - 11-35} 12,119,000 
1925 550, 645 2-54 1,397,500 - 12-67! 17,705,800 
PAROATO IE Bs < cies «evs 1922-24 300, 731 2-75 828, 500 ce 11-41 9,455,000 
HP OU GO ICO i... s,s viele wisi > 1924 403,060 9-87) 3,977,000 - 4-91] 19,527,000 
1925 373, 133 9-69 3,614, 200 - 3-66] 13,228,100 
PAV ORARO pi, :a =< ctee'e 1922-24 417,169 9-62 4,013,667 CS 4-57} 18,336,000 
Sgr DOGts= 72: . sc dee < 1924 36, 080 9-28 334, 000 - 6-79 2,268,000 
1925 37,718 11-06 417,200 ~ 6-11 2,548, 900 
FAV ORAL el cg-nc eo nutents 1922-24 26,418 9-34 246, 867 bee 6-98 1,723,000 

Manitoba— bush. bush, per bush. 
Borage wiherthis..'.0... hse. 1924 2,459,408 16-9} 41,464,000 57-65 1-24] 51,415,000 
1925 2,220, 100 17-8} 39,453,000 58-01 1-18] 46,555,000 
POR LO csic.0. «in a:p' pesavars 1922-24 2,833, 626 16-2} 45,773,000 57-71 0-91] 41,748, 667 
BORE eos sea anes aerate. 1924 1,953,337 36-2} 70,729,000 34-21 0-47} 33,243,000 
1925 1,922,377 37-3] 71,770,000 35-42 0-34] 24,402,000 
Lo ee ee 1922-24 1,879,816 36-1] 67,955,333 34-78 0-36] 24,642, 667 
RSPEROY oy cchsk s cies vs seo iatk« 1924 1,372, 803 29-8} 40,923,000 46-85 0-70} 28, 646, 000 
1925 1, 874, 349 27-8) 52,156,000 47-20 0-49] 25,556,000 


PRS OPAR C$ 4p 207%%'> +0 on 1922-241 1,165,933 27-31 31,837,333 46-53 0-52| 16, 666,333 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1924-1925 and 
Three-Year Average, 1922-1924—continued. 


; Weight | Average 
Yield : er price 
Field Crops. Area. per Total Yield. se poi d per Total Value. 
ete bushel. | bushel. 
acres. bush bush. lb. $ $ 
Manitoba—concluded. 
Mal lrye thee cs wise Meee etere 1924 263,417 20-7 5, 450, 000 56-47 1-00 5,450, 000 
1925 293,100 15-7 4,612,000 55-20 0-73 3,367,000 
IAVICTAL Or: seein ecghie eee 1923-24 274, 202 17-2 4,720,900 55-38 0:80 3, 762,500 
Spring Tyeicce. «0c. see eee 1924 27,156 15-7 425, 000 55-30 1-00 425 , 000 
1925 35, 346 15-3 540,000 54-28 0-73 394, 000 
IAWOLAGC HS. oy vnc sone ok 1923-24 39, 848 13-2 527,500 54-12 0-71 376,500 
ANU TY Orc A Bec hierss tae ee ees 290,573 20-2} 5,875,000 56-09 1:00) 5,875,000 
1925 328,446 15-7 5, 152, 000 54-93 0-73 3,761,000 
IA VOTAL OW dec acarnie ree 1922-24 349,901 16-7 5, 857, 667 55-02 0-72 4,198, 667 
A OAT Hen Arie PRE SO Slater 1924 1,057 17-0 18,000 60-00 2-00 36, 000 
1925 1,053 24-0 25,300 57-63 1-50 38, 000 
EAS GYAD OWS <p loiare/s siete 1923-24 1,059 17:5 18,500 60-00 1-74 32,250 
MIXGdiorains hens... ate eee 1924 14,708 30-0 441,000 42-33 0-57 251,000 
1925 15, 662 28-6 448, 000 43-22 0-40 179,000 
AVOYAS Oral. Heo aeceseigee oF 1922-24 14,095 27-5 387, 667 45-67 ~ 0-45 175,000 
I ARSEOG ser ehs satan nes 1924 323, 813 10-5 3,403, 000 54-73 1-94 6, 602, 000 
1925 155, 650 10-7 1, 664, 000 55-70 2-10 3,494, 000 
AV OTAL OS 1: fe wis evagerier 1922-24 176, 670 10-4 1, 844, 000 55-30 1-91 3,520, 000 
ewt. cwt. per cwt. 
POtatoes: ise seracacc ee ee 1924 28,713 69-1 1,984, 000 - 1-04 2,063,000 
1925 28,991 88-2 2,567, 000 - 1-10 2,824, 000 
IVOTALOM. Sicaic nce 1922-2 32,012 79-7 2,550, 333 = 0-73 1, 867,000 
Turnips, mangolds, etc......1924 4,619 99-0 457,000 - 0-73 334,000 
1925 4,732 116-0 548,000 = 0-82 449,000 
AVOIALOS. wit oie sere-ae ee 1922-24 4,745 119-4 566, 667 - 0-67 379, 667 
tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover... .42a)ees 1924 301, 123 1-77 532,000 - 10-00 5, 320,000 
1925 341, 008 2-00 682, 000 - 9-50 6,479, 000 
PANO AS CNM AEs acai ere om 1922-24 255, 785 1-68 430, 333 = 9-43 4,060,000 
PAL fel iam. «Pee oer gee 1924 Tels) 2-19 17,000 - 10-00 170,000 
: 1925 8,739 2-50 21,700 = 10-00 217,000 
IAWVCTAL CHOSEN ccc ta eee 1922-24 6, 630 2-42 16,066 — 11-02 177,000 
Hoddencom=rsaseseiraeee 1924 60,176 5-73 345, 000 - 6-00} 2,070,000 
1925 38,409 6-40 247,000 - 6-00 1,482,000 
AOTAD OW ie ais ciel toator 1922-24 40,451 6-49 262, 333 - 5-63 1,476, 000 
Saskatchewan— bush. bush. per bush. 
SpringuwNeauuen cin: Sewer 1924; 13,033,000 10-2} 132,918,000 59-32 1-21| 160,831,000 
1925] 13,002,741 18-5| 240,551,000 60-84 1-10} 264, 606,000 
AVOLAL OME inc. ows 1922-24] 12,718,766 17-2] 218, 235, 667 60-01 0-84) 183, 342, 333 
Oatsheeen eter eccns« booties 1924 4,942,465 19-7| 97,345,000 33-82 0-43) 41,858,000 
1925 5,071,507 34-5) 174,967,000 36°25 0-33) 57,739,000 
INVIOTALO serials oaroys wishes 1922-24 4,979,780 33-1] 165,042, 667 35-40 0-30) 49,497,333 
Barleyaencton cece sic see cee 1924 953, 851 18-2} 17,360,000 46-19 0-63} 10,937,000 
1925 1,065,398 25-4} 27,061,000 47-86 0:45} 12,177,000 
ISVOTALO Se ivelsisis cise ees 1922-24 743,570 24-7] 18,383,067 47-34 0-45 8, 218, 533 
Baily ptocnciec cise stad 1924 105, 986 17-3 1,836, 000 53-80 0-95 1,744, 000 
1925 176, 681 17-0 3,004, 000 54-95 0-64 1,923,000 
AVOTALC ee cis ccisciseees 1923-24 245,931 15-1 3,718,500 54-14 0-57 2,132,000 
Syringe ry ens eem oe eieie space 1924 72,108 9-3 671, 000 54-99 0-95 638, 000 
1925 93, 087 16-2 1,508, 000 55-64 0-64 965, 000 
BN CLAL Os eee. «cies ates ores 1923-24 127,578 14:3 1, 826, 000 55-21 0-54 989, 500 
UPVC coerce wanes saa peer Loe 178, 094 14-1 2,507,000 54-12 0-95 2,382,000 
1925 269, 768 16:7 4,512,000 55-18 0-64 2,888, 000 
AVOLALOR fo eos smi ascics 1922-24 549,316 16-5 9, 084, 333 55-06 0-54 4,936, 667 
POABi tayo Menon ea oo be ere 1924 1,618 16-6 27,000 60-00 2-00 54, 000 
1925 1, 642 21-0 34,000 60-00 1-80 61, 000 
ASV CLREC Sy oy atete/ sis <n Sere 1922-24 1,981 22-5 44, 600 60-20 1-86 82,966 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1924-1925 and 
Three- Year Average, 1922-1924—continued. 


Wald Weight | Average 

Field Crops. Area. per | Total Yield.| pet ed Pais Total Value. 
acre. 4 
bushel. bushel, 
acres. bush bush. lb. $ $ 
Saskatchewan—concluded. 

BS OANSE eats cia ciererarecieisle ie wile 1924 891 8-0 7,000 60-00 2-00 14,000 
1925 788 18-0 14,000 60-00 2-50 35,000 
ST OTAD OG a6 soc 8 <starets as 1922-24 Lee2 14-4 19,000 60-00 2-63 50,000 
Maxed Srais 2....2.....2lc cit os 1924 29,513 22-3 658, 000 45-00 0-57 375, 000 
1925 30,077 30-0 902,000 46-70 0-45 406, 000 
FASVOTALO. 6 oo ics so dares 1922-24 29,477 27-9 821, 000 46-37 0:37 305, 333 
BIR ISOOO fe ccisscioieiniaetnaae a eere 1924 927,082 6-6 6, 119,000 54-87 1:95) 11,932,000 
1925 953,776 7-8 7,439, 000 55-71 1-96) 14,580,000 
PATOL ALO fara ta iors tos ak eiaissis 1922-24 619, 637 8-4 5, 230, 600 55-60 1-82 9,507,000 

ewt. cwt. per cwt. 
Ose LOC Rattan Sic eto agp eiaats 1924 44,516 48-0 2,137,000 - 1-54 3,291,000 
1925 45,000 80-5 3, 623,000 = 1-09 3,949, 000 
TNS fe) 2 al tats aR CRC 1922-24 49,161 71:3 3,506, 333 = 0-96 3,377, 667 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1924 5,364 37-3 200, 000 = 1-64 328, 000 
1925 4,876 85-5 417,000 = 1-73 721,000 
DM CLIE Och, Sec cata ies ¥sisi0.950 1922-24 6,422 91-2 586, 000 = 1-03 604, 333 

tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover............. 1924 297,788 1-36 405, 000 = 8-71 3,528,000 
1925 380, 500 1-67 635, 000 = 8-00 5,080,000 
POV OT ALO ore ore cule o's a,8 5cacays 1922-24 268, 054 1-48 396, 833 = 8-26 3, 278,000 
PAI eu Rm stirs cc, « wm aceraciaine rte 1924 6,119 1-64 10,000 - 14-00 140,000 
1925 5,417 2°31 13,000 = 14-58 190,000 
PR VIECEAS Os co eicisie,cxtias ay 1922-24 6,497 2°03 13,200 - 11-06 146,000 
ip daenr COP. ses se aoe 1924 87,115 3-18 277,000 - 5-92} 1,640,000 
1925 54,111 4-81 260,000 = 6-00 1,560,000 
PACIOE BO Osta se scie earc eos 1922-24 62,524 4-10 256,267 = 5-92 1,516,333 

Alberta— bush. bush. per bush. 
Rial lwe OAs ore ete ocis «Gre 1924 36,479 14-1 515,000 60-66 1-20 619,000 
1925 32,300 20°3 656,000 59-06 1:07 702,000 
PAW OPAL OUR Tie eee cere cre 1922-24 61,764 20-0 1,237,667 60-38 0°75 933,000 
Spring wheat.-« ccs... 000+ 1924 5,537,334 11-0} 60,797,000 59-73 1-20} 72,956,000 
1925 5,687,449 18-0| 102,299,000 60-46 1-09] 111,506,000 
AVETADC. «oy ce clnis's sors sis, 1922-24 5,442,253 16-4) 89,136,333 60-59 0-80) 71,650,000 
BA ttwaGdbhe serene okt chee 1924 5,573,813 11-0} 61,312,000 59-75 1-20) 73,575,000 
1925 5,719,749 18-0| 102,955,000 60°33 1-09} 112,208,000 
POT ALO ng oo :alo seg medics 1922-24 5,504,017 16-4} 90,374,000 60-59 0-80} 72,583,000 
NEUES REA ce oceyaveril e sine ie cere inte 1924 2,303,624 24-0} 55,251,000 33-70 0-41) 22,653,000 
1925 2,397,350 31-5| 75,517,000 36-10 0-31] 23,410,000 
PAV OL ODO.  iste-« foie eves soe 1922-24 2,072,557 33-1] 68,582,333 35-95 0-30} 20,893,334 
EHTLO Werte ree aecia ek ts oe mt 1924 493,891 25-0} 12,347,000 46-50 0-59 7,285,000 
1925 552,727 27-0} 14,924,000 48-09 0-43 6,417,000 
BRIE SE Ose cre cierto tare 1922-24 418,600 26-6) 11,119,666 47-29 0-44 4,931,333 
PET SON Fcc oii caaitt ees ess 1924 274,372 10-0 2,744,000 55-42 0-97 2,662,000 
1925 134,322 14-0 1,881,000 55-738 0-62 1,166,000 
RSET MLC ac carn icte osc eee, 1923-24 289,068 15-4 4,455,500 55-21 0:58 2,564,500 
(21 ES Re TORO PORE 1924 274,372 10-0 2,744,000 55-42 0-97 2,662,000 
1925 134,322 14-0 1,881,000 55-73 0-62 1,166,000 
RENE NE ars asa sia Catone 1922-24 424,905 13-0 5,523,667 55-58 0-55 3,040,333 
LEE CRDRRS Vee parla 1924 1,659 18-0 30,000 60-00 2-00 60,000 
1925 1,683 15-0 25,000 - 1-50 38,000 
Fo ie) 92s a 1922-24 2,185 18-5 40,500 60-33 1-65 66, 666 
LEI NERS RSS sere parent eh A, alas 1924 461 8-0 3,700 60-00 2-00 7,400 
1925 332 15-0 5,000 - 2-25 11,000 
PDTC Ce os sie sis hleseose 1922-24 373 9-9 3,700 60-00 2-00 7,400 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1924-1925 and 
Three-Year Average, 1922-1924— continued. 


Field Crops. 


Alberta—concluded. 


MixeGi STAINS aaeassie ce cee 1924 

1925 

PAVGTALC Shen cs vce eo 1922-24 

IT AXS COC) ae ertcsss ice Nemeeaenerie 1924 

1925 

BA VOLAZO ee ead ace eee 1922-24 

IPOLALOCS seo ratersya is stevie eae oe 1924 

1925 

IAMOLAZO. © caiscascnasate COs 1922-24 

Turnips, mangolds, etc......1924 

1925 

ASVCTALC tare es civic os tnlaoiere 1922-24 

Hav and clovierwenasm tee ee 1924 

1925 

AVOPALC ssi sieisiseinee a2 1922-24 

Grain hayesconssccseaae aoe 1924 

1925 

PANVICR ALO tries race vatyercrele 1922-24 

PAT all Beas co eee etsonces scsi ates ciayerera ete 1924 

1925 

DACV.ODAL Cher teertietaistelstsi- tele 1922-24 

HOdder COrM eases eh 1924 

1925 

TANVEr AG CTs. cad esneat es 1922-24 

Sugar bects sacks csse as sec os 1925 
British Columbia— 

Walkiwheaty acocisqyceuneuseeoe 1924 

: 1925 

BA VCTAGO So os wis\sty ausmcoucke 1922-24 

Sprme wheats. a ccrtune sees 1924 

1925 

ASVOTAGS Cs 2 as,0)0 3 da bins eke 1922-24 

PAU err nea bees comic st ittevgee ss 1924 

1925 

AVOLASC. ¢ svete semis eaeus 1922-24 

AUS toes kates seine hone ats « 1924 

1925 

PAVOTA RO sane as itroal terete 1922-24 

Bartle yitis seas cts wie. seine ayes 1924 

1925 

BAW OP ASO a aatets ac sation 1922-24 

REY Coates tetas soins sisabenyevegeerals 1924 

1925 

IAVOTAP Occ c.5 caisd sa lessier 1922-24 

Pa Bue vac eee stirs oc + keto aeie ats 1924 

1925 

AVOLALO casas sisinisss hemes 1922-24 

PRCA ns 2 Hee ee hee exe are eevee teas os 1924 

1925 

INVETALO, an a helsae voor 1922-24 

IMixedlerQinsances ccteicinces oe 1924 

1925 


INVOTALO vaccenchi eae 1922-24 


Area, 


acres. 


13,445 
15,026 
12,996 


15,000 
5,000 
17,3895 


31,469 
32,359 
37,977 


6,559 
8,555 


8,367) 


256,795 
258,471 
264,565 


2,427,303 
1,432,382 
1,836, 112 


39,812 
48,995 
34,966 


67,472 
73,700 
45,691 


5,700 


15,327 
14,418 
14,515 


31,901 
33,570 
31,778 


47,228 
47,988 
46,293 


71,721 
76,393 
63,427 


6,327 
6,108 
6,760 


7,662 
7,794 
7,492 


2,280 
2,459 
2,308 


726 
959 
968 


3,960 
3,908 
4,335 


Yield hides pe 
per Total Yield. Pit ee 
BESSY bushel. 
bush bush. lb. 
24-6 331,000 = 
32-4 487,000 40-80 
30-0 390,000 44.37 
3-7 55,900 56-00 
7-0 35,000 55-45 
5-8 100,200 54-43 
cwt. cwt. 
93-7} 2,949,000 - 
100-6} 3,225,000 - 
92-2) 3,499,667 = 
230-0] 1,509,000 = 
143-3] 1,226,000 - 
134-317) 1, 1235383 - 
tons. tons. 
1-09 280,000 - 
1-32 341,000 - 
1-15 805,467 = 
2-00} 4,855,000 - 
3-00} 4,297,000 - 
1-92} 3,522,333 - 
1:90 76,000 - 
2-18 107,000 - 
POON 79,467 - 
2-92 197,000 - 
4-80 354,000 - 
3-87 176,733 - 
7-19 41,000 - 
bush. bush. 
24-9 382,000 59-91 
24:9 359,000 60-14 
24-4 304,000 60-10 
19-9 635,000 60-10 
21-2 713,000 59-51 
22-1 702,667 60-42 
21-5} 1,017,000 60-03 
22-3 1,072,000 59-71 
22-8] 1,057,000 60-29 
37-2! 2,666,000 35-10 
36-8} 2,809,000 35-65 
43-8] 2,775,333 35-72 
30-6 194,000 48-52 
29-8 182,000 47-20 
31-1 210,333 48-68 
15-5 119,000 56-57 
14-8 115,000 55-50 
19-2 143,667 55°47 
25-5 58,000 60-00 
23-4 58,000 60-58 
25-0 57,666 60-22 
28-3 21,000 60-00 
20-5 20,000 60-00 
23-2 22,466 60-00 
34-6 137,000 45-50 
35-4 138,000 40-00 
33-3 144,333 45-25 


Average 
price 
per 


bushel. 


$ 


0-63 
0-35 
0-40 


1-90 
1-94 
1-65 


per cwt. 


1-04 
0-76 


1-23 
1-31 
1-01 


per ton. 
10-00 
10-00 
9-78 


9-00 
9-00 
7-06 


14-00 
11-25 
13-38 


5-00 
6-65 
4-05 


5-75 


per bush. 


ooo NWOW NNN RRR 
Se Aer es Cuecioaiee pcuetaar 
f=) 

Oo 


Total Value. 


$ 


209,000 
170,000 
156,667 


106,300 
68,000 
165,100 


2,802,000 
3,385,000 
2,655,000 


1,856,000 
1,606,000 
1,131,667 


2,800,000 
3,410,000 
2,986, 667 


43,695,000 
38,673,000 
24,852,333 


1,064,000 
1,204,000 
1,063,000 


985,000 
2,354,000 
716,333 


236,000 


539,000 
521,000 
445,000 


927,000 
1,012,000 
907,667 


1,466,000 
1,533,000 
1,352,667 


1,813,000 
1,798,000 
1,774,000 


186,000 
173,000 
188,000 


139,000 
128,000 
148,000 


139,000 
146,000 
122,666 


64,000 
60,000 
58,667 


121,000 
124,000 
109, 667 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1924-1925 and 
Three-Year Average, 1922-1924— concluded. 


rata Weight Average 
Field Crops. Area. his Total Yield.| |, eth a a ey Total Value. 

bushel. bushel. 

acres. bush, bush. lb. $ $ 
British ee 

BIAS SOC cc. ©. ccb,ceisuew cies 924 1,353 10-9 14,800 55-00 1-80 27,000 
1995 1,185 10-0 12,000 57-75 1-85 22,000 

. cewt. ewt. per cwt. 
PPOQERTOOS S: Wee. afatniga eae ae Ane 1924 16,329 108-0 1,764,000 - 1-70 2,999,000 
1925 17,781 104-8 1,863,000 - 1-75 3,260,000 
PAVOTELO tenict ice cys «ts 1922-24 17,873 115-0) 2,055,333 - 1-34| 2,758,667 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1924 6,435 179-7| 1,156,000 - 0-91 1,052,000 
1925 6,919 208-2 1,441,000 - 1-00 1,441,000 
IAVOLOLO.  siercsv ne tereais 1922-24 6,990 194-4} 1,359,000 - 0-84/ 1,139,000 

tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover............- 1924 145,650 1-83 266,500 - 20-47| 5,455,000 
1925 160,722 2-00 321,000 - 18-90) 6,067,000 
AVOPALCS. + <cisccc exces 1922-24 144,568 1-93 278,934 - 22-27 6,211, 662 
PSrnin BAY ee. < hdsicseses oes 1924 59,596 2-15 128,000 - 19-05} 2,438,000 
1925 62,529 2-25 141,000 - 16-80} 2,864,000 
VOT AGO wo sais. shiaieiisis cere 1922-24 56,015 2-14 119,700 - 20-75) 2,483,333 
PATEALTSS Shoe chaise dinicte cools eiersiets 1924 17,103 2-62 44,800 - 19-26 863,000 
1925 19,771 2-80 55,000 - 19-85 1,092,000 
A VOTAGO sams eee nes oc 1922-24 16,814 2-91 48,867 - 21-60} 1,055,667 
HODAGUICOING .05% cas0.g0 sacs 1924 4,944 10-35 51,200 - 12-30 630,000 
1925 6,411 11-33 73,000 - 9-60 701,000 
PA VCTAC Gres a acisiacecuns 1922-24 4,747 10-99 52,167 - 14-98 781,334 


Acreage under Pasture.—Table 6 gives the estimated acreage under pasture 
in Canada, by provinces for the years 1920 to 1925. 


6.—Estimated Acreage under Pasture in Canada, 1920-1925. 


Provinces. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 

acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 
eee SHAN a ccs tite Sete Nh ovel s/s apamiree ord + eso 247,360) 250,098) 241,598) 237,576) 248,760} 237,450 
HNOV ED ICOUIES Ope oc. 2 8 fe /ele a la-aicserebietelovava eget 1,075,827] 955,030} 935,916] 816,934) 829,097) 842,695 
Brot DYUUS WACK 4.105 syaniy oes colsrlb.e 4« arte 663,012] 613,030} 553,312] 461,524) 470,455) 481,488 
BEN OOO 52.3 EES a 5.dfoicie ie » atalslo chclarers:dainisi9 3, 869,696] 4,016,725] 3,630,678] 3,602,472} 3,600,000] 3,636,000 
BOREGHTA GONE oct dessus cee eres caeS 3,432,620) 3,401,998) 3,401,033) 3,472,642) 3,317,532] 3,193,941 
PRMULS DA, Sessa Ss hemes bie. disse diafel 94/4 seine = = 198,955 199, 604 240,001 238, 483 
PARMA HOWTAT, soln ea oe lod dele sdngied 784,234] 678,815} 472,143) 456,691] 333,393) 333,398 
PRU Ese op ok erat 2 A Sh a ole edisid «4 bv = - 202,356 196, 239 230,725 309,589 
Berita Colm Ia 5... assed « slo «sriiule’s 04 2 0d 61,942 61,508 58,577 89,419 71,736 63,484 
ENdiAN HOSEL V88 «.s:5.5siosis = 6.2% dosuloes vanes - - - 34,042 35,992 28,111 
Moballs . sirauds os chcdute +6 + ste 10,134,691) 9,977,204] 9,694,568] 9,567,143) 9,377,691) 9,364,634 


Average Yields per Acre.—Table 7 gives by provinces and for the years 
1918 to 1925 the average yields per acre of the various field crops. 
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7.—_Annual Average Yields per acre of Field Crops for Canada and by Provinces from 
1918 to 1925, with Decennial Average for the years 1915-1924. 


Ten-year 
Field Crops. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. | average, 
1915-1924. 
: bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Canada— 
Pia Wi wneaticcornevc ck: 19-0 23-8 24-0 21-5 21-3 23°8 28-8 30-0 23-8 
Spring wheat.......... 10-8 9:5 14-0 12-8 17-8 20-8 11-3 18-3 15-3 
PAM wheat.6.:52 cen 11-0 10-0 14-5 13-0 17-8 21-0 11-9 18-7 15-6 
OATS ete eccuis a eee 28-8 26-3 33-5 25-3 33-8 39-3 28-0 35-0 31-8 
Barley 2.5, arama 24-5 21-3 24-8 21-3 27-8 | | 27-8 26-1 27-6 25-0 
A Sty <3 ae ae 15-3 13-5 17-5 11-8 15-5 16-0 15-4 16-1 15-6 
1S hee ai ea ee ae 13-3 14-8 19-0 14-3 18-0 17-0 18-0 18-6 16-7 
IBGanS! 1 Se eeeeutact 15-5 16°5 17-5 17-5 16:3 16-5 16-6 18-4 15-9 
Buckwheat... s..s0 +h 20-8 23-5 23-8 22-8 22-5 22-3 25-8 22-5 22-1 
Mixed grains.......... 38°8 31-0 40-0 25-8 35-5 35-3 37-7 38°6 84:3 
laxsecd omen at<asttoe 2 5-8 5-0 5-6 7:8 8-9 11-3 7:6 8-2 8-5 
Corn for husking...... 56-8 61-0 49-3 50-3 43-3 42-8 40-7 44-2 47-6 
cwt. ewt ewt cewt. cwt. ewt. ewt ewt ewt. 
Potatoes. rnin ea aeren | 85-2 92-0 102-4 91-8 81-6 99-0 100-¢ 77°6 83-0 
aiurnips. CtC ass. ro. ..4 188-8 177-0 200-5 173-8 196-1 196-0 205-1 180-4 176-2 
tons tons tons tons. tons tons. tons tons tons 
Hay and clover....... 1-4 1-6 1:3 1-1 1-5 1-6 1-5 1 1-5 
Hodder comh-. 7. .0n 9-5 9:8 9-6 10-8 9-0 8-1 8-0 8-5 9-0 
Sugar beets........... 10-0 9-8 11-4 9-5 9-2 9-6 9-3 10-6 9-3 
TNE VEG Ae eee eerie ae 2-3 2-2 2-5 2:5 2-7 2-7 2-7 2-5 2-5 
Prince Edward Island-| bush. | bash. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. 
Spring wheat.......... 20-0 17-0 12-0 16°8 21-3 15-3 18-7 18-0 17-4 
Ons. Seen ee 34-5 34-0 27-8 27-0 35-8 35-0 29-9 32°7 32-9 
28-5 29-0 24-5 23-3 29-0 27-5 26-5 26-6 27-3 
16-0 16-0 16-5 23-5 21-0 24-0, 24-5 15-5 19-0 
21-8 20-8 23-5 24-8 27-3 28-8 23-4 24-4 25-0 
Mixed grains... ....... 44-5 44-0 33-8 29-3 37-8 41-3 33-4 33-3 37-8 
cewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. cwt. ewt. ewt. 
IP OtAtOES ae. arate oer: 102-0 75:0 102-0 97-0 74-8 87-0 155-4 113-2 91-5 
Turmipssetest: 7. . se =.) 26053 259-2 241-0 285-2 285-0 250-0 237-2 261-1 234-2 
tons tons tons tons tons. tons tons. tons tons 
Hay and clover....... 1-5 1:8 1:3 0-8 1:5 1-4 1:5 1:5 1:5 
Hodder:corn¥*.. snes 5-3 12-0 8-0 10-0 7:5 5-7 6-2 7:9 8-1 
Nova Scotia— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Spring wheat.......... 22-3 19-5 19-5 15-5 20-3 18-8 18-1 17-9 19-2 
: 37°3 36:0 30°3 28-8 33°3 34-3 33°3 33-1 32-1 
30-0 31-3 26-0 23-0 27-3 29-0 26-1 27-6 27-5 
14-5 29-5 15-0 14-3 20-3 18-8 18-6 16-0 19-6 
18-8 20-0 20-5 16-8 22-0 18:5 19-3 24-4 19-3 
16:3 12-8 18-5 19-3 19-0 17-3 19-2 17-9 16-6 
23-0 25-3 22-3 20-5 24-0 23-8 22-8 21-5 23-0 
Mixed grains.......... 36-0 37:5 32-5 30-0 30-5 34-3 32-1 33°3 30-8 
cwt. ewt ewt ewt ewt. cewt ewt ewt ewt 
Potatoes)..s:.. 25.045. |) 1145 96-6 122-3 98-3 97-1 120-¢ 107-1 92-2 99-4 
ALuINIpPS* ObCe wacce ot 195-6 268-9 215-9 247-5 215-6 | 203-0 | 234-4] 245-0 211-1 
tons. tons tons tons tons tons tons tons. tons 
Hay and clover....... 1:5 2-1 1:5 1-4 1-6 1:8 1:6 1:8 1-7 
Fodder corn........... 9-5 9-5 8-0 6-5 7:6 10-0 7:3 10-5 8-6 
New Brunswick— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush bush bush. | bush bush 
Spring wheat.......... 19-0 17-5 15-8 15-3 17-5 19-0 14-2 16-9 17-1 
Oates Are ee 81-5 30:3 29-5 25-0 30:8 31-0 28-8 30-2 28-9 
Banlevierrneee pocorn 24-8 26-8 23°8 17-0 25-0 29-8 30-0 25-4 24-7 
Vain votes fener 16°3 20-0 14-0 17:5 19-0 30-0 26-0 16-0 - 
P6as Case oe eens aren 14-8 14:8 15-0 12-8 14-3 15-3 17-0 12-4 14-9 
Beans) en roscoe 15-5 16-5 16-3 12-8 18-0 14-8 19-6 15-5 16-2 
Buckwheat........... 20-8 25-0 22°8 22-3 25-0 25-0 26-2 25:7 23-1 
Mixed grains.......... 32-5 33-8 29-8 23-5 31-0 29-0 32-4 28-3 30°3 
cwt. cwt. ewt. ewt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cewt. 
Potatoes Ai eecosseee 95-1 85-7 118-8 129-8 98-5 132-8 155-8 105-8 102-9 
ERirnips ete... cn 175-0 183-3 176-5 174-8 198-7 194-0 213-9 182-7 174-8 
tons tons tons tons tons. tons tons tons. tons 
Hay and clover....... 1-5 1-4 1-2 0-9 1-5 1-2 1-1 1-7 1:3 
Fodder corn........... 4-5 5-0 8-0 7:0 7:5 10-0 9-0 10-2 7-1 
Quebec— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | push. | bush. | bush. | bush. 
Spring wheat.......... 17-3 16-8 17-0 15-3 15-8 16-0 16-4 17:5 16-2 
Osta tee xoseeeeaet 27:3 26-8 30-3 21-3 27-8 26-8 27-7 29-1 26-4 
Barley nareccwsennmene 24-0 22-8 25-3 21-3 22-8 23-3 23-7 24-0 22-8 
Ry @sitsless aes 16-3 17-3 18-8 17-3 15-5 15-0 15-0 18-3 16-6 
Peas nate ec ar 15-5 15-0 17-0 14-8 14-3 15-3 15-4 15-5 14-9 
Boansicc tects ona 17-0 19-8 18-0 18-8 17-0 18-8 16-7 16-8 17-4 
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7._Annual Average Yields per acre of Field Crops for Canada and by Provinces from 
1918 to 1925, with Decennial Average for the years 1915-1924—continued. 


Ten-year 
Field Crops. 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | average, 
1915-24. 
bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. |] bush. | bush. bush. 
Quebec—concluded. 
Buckwheat........... 20-8 24-0 25-8 23-3 22-5 21-8 24-3 23-0 22-2 
Mixed grains.......... 27-0 27-0 29-3 24-0 26-8 27-3 27-4 27-5 26-2 
ERESOOd h. ace..'5 Sie ke 11-3 9-8 11-5 11-5 10-0 8-7 8-5 8-8 10-4 
Corn for husking...... 21-8 41-0 29-8 29-5 28-0 23-0 27-3 26-7 27-8 
ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt ewt. 
Potatoes «wie 88-2 | 108-9 111-3 97-5 82-4] 118-8} 105-3 70-4 89-8 
Wrrnips, Stes’. ....2u28. 147-8 | 158-8] 164-7] 159-5 | 158-2] 193-3] 161-1 108-3 185-2 
tons tons tons. tons. tons tons tons tons tons 
Hay and clover....... 1-5 1:5 1:3 1-0 1-4 1-5 1-5 1-6 4 
HodGer COM...) ake. 7:3 8-3 8-0 9-0 7:3 8-6 9-4 9-2 8-2 
LOCC, AR See eae 2-3 2-4 2-4 2-2 1:5 2-2 1-9 2-1 2-1 
AOntario— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Pall wheat: ......veen 19-5 24-3 24-3 22-0 21-9 23-1 29-6 30-5 23-9 
Spring wheat.......... 23-3 15-6 16-8 12-5 16-9 17-4 19-2 21-5 18-2 
All wheat......... 21-3 21-2 22-3 20-1 21-3 22-4 28-3 29-3 22-8 
WOVE sce ak ici a euchaere 45-0 29-3 44-9 23-4 38-2 34-9 39-5 41-6 36-0 
Parlay series,» =. ate 36°8 23-1 34-4 22-0 32-2 26-9 33-2 34-2 30-3 
NERY Date serie tee sve aero 16-0 15-8 17-7 14-5 16-4 16:3 18-2 18-] 16:8 
OAS Eres evens cede 21-0 14-3 20-2 13-6 19-7 17:3 18-8 19-5 17-3 
BGsings 5. oe eee «sk acta 13-8 12-6 16-7 16-1 15-6 15-4 16-5 18-9 14-6 
Buckwheat........... 20-5 22-8 22-3 22-7 21-6 21-8 26-8 21-6 21-5 
Mixed grains.......... 44-3 31-4 44-2 26-2 38-5 36-8 40-9 41-4 37:0 
Blaxseed Sy.kG7 . 4. Duedt 12-3 9-4 10-7 8-9 10-7 10-2 11-8 12-6 10:8 
Corn for husking...... 66-8 68-6 53-0 54-0 46-5 45-0 42-3 46-9 51-1 
ewt. cwt. ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. 
HOtAtoes te none se 70-0 57-8 92-0 56-3 70-7 69-8 88-6 57-6 61-7 
arnips, Obes...) 230-2 | 173-8 | 242-2 | 175-7] 222-6 | 207-0 | °224-4] 195-5 175-1 
tons. tons. tons tons. tons tons. tons tons. tons 
Hay and clover....... 1-3 1-6 1-3 1-1 1:6 1-6 1-6 1-5 1-5 
Fodder corn.......... 10-4 10-1 10-4 11-4 10-1 8:9 9-9 9-7 9-8 
Sugar beets........... 10-0 9-8 11-4 9-5 9-2 9-6 9-3 11-1 9-3 
PANT ALE oases staves: et 2-3 2-1 2-5 2-6 2°8 2-7 2°8 2-5 2-6 
Manitoba— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Spring wheat.......... 16-3 14:3 13-9 11-2 19-3 11:3 16-9 17-8 15-4 
UES ter ee Nas oh fe2 cso 31-8 31-3 30-8 22-3 40-3 32-0 36-2 37-3 32-3 
$3528 CAR Ae Soran rar, ae 25-3 19-3 21-0 18-9 29-8 22-3 29-8 27-8 24-0 
RO vase visin.cs.os since: 16-3 13-8 15-5 13-8 16-8 13:8 20-2 15-7 15-9 
Reach . vay sk b erke.: ash - 14-3 15-0 13-8 23-5 18-0 17-0 24-0 - 
Mixed grains.......... 28-3 25-0 21-3 19-¢ 30-0 22-5 30-0 28-6 25-6 
PUIBXRCOG oo) i oA epicarain 10-0 9-0 7:9 8-8 11-0 10-0 10-5 10-7 9°8 
ewt ewt. ewt. ewt ewt. cewt. ewt. ewt. ewt 
OtQtoes sia... 5 achat ec. uks 111-0 75-6 53-3 92-3 96-0 68-5 69-1 88-2 75-2 
Cogs CON 7 Gea eee ome 125-9 92-1 Tat eilonv | 3145-3 |e 102-0 99-0 | 116-0 95-8 
tons tons. tons. tons tons. tons. tons. tons tons 
Hay and clover....... i 1-0 1-5 1:5 1-6 1:8 1-5 8 2-0 1-5 
Fodder corn.......... 5-5 6-8 4-4 7:2 7:5 7:0 5°7 6-4 6-0 
AT Hise. Liege, . See RO 2-3 2-2 2-0 2-6 2-6 2-5 2-2 2-5 2:3 
Saskatchewan— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. push. 
Spring wheat.......... 10-0 8-5 11-3 13:8 20:3 19-8 10-2 18-5 14-9 
OAD Ree Seen Baran 21-5 23-1 PHS 30-0 35-3 44-5 19-7 34-5 30°9 
BAP lO Sg ores Ses 17-0 18-2 20°3 26-8 29-0 30-0 18-2 25-4 23-1 
BRO aster, ante Siar: « 11-5 10-5 14-7 11-3 18-0 15-0 14-1 16-7 16-1 
DAS Jee seithe sve tases « 20-0 18-0 14:5 19-3 22-5 27-3 16-6 21-0 20-0 
BACANG 7 there Poet ieee «5 18-0 10-0 17-0 16-3 12-8 25-0 8-0 18-0 ~ 
Mixed grains.......... 21-0 35-0 33-5 30-0 29-3 32-0 22-3 30-0 29-6 
PAXBOOC o/s. 5518.6 ste.«.- 5-0 4-8 5-0 7-5 &-8 11-8 6-6 7:8 8:3 
ewt ewt ewt. cewt. ewt ewt. cewt. ewt. ewt 
Ra GALOOR fre eres s- vis cies 69-8 | 102-0 76-5 | 105-9 72-3 92-3 48-0 80-5 75-0 
Turnips, etc........... 112-9 128-9 150°5 84-8 112-3 111-8 37°3 85-5 109+3 
tons tons. tons. tons. tons tons. tons tons. tons 
Hay and clover....... 1-2 1-1 1-4 1-6 1-4 1-7 1-4 1-7 1:4 
POddEr COMM sis 50.7095 «s 5-7 12-5 3°8 11-4 4-9 5-0 3°2 4-8 4-8 
CS 1-4 1-6 2-3 3-0 1-9 2-7 1-6 2-3 2-0 
_Alberta— bush. | bush bush bush bush. | bush bush. | bush bush 
Fall wheat......:.05.. 15-0 15-8 13-8 17-3 13-0 28-0 14-1 20 20-8 
Spring wheat......... 6-0 8-0 20-5 10-3 11:3 23-0 11-0 18-0 15:8 
All wheat......... 6-0 8-0 20-5 10-4 11:3 28-0 11-0 18-0 16-0 
OS Se ee oe eee 22-8 23-8 37°3 22-0 22-0 50-0 24-0 31-5 32°5 
LST See are 16-5 25-5 26-5 20-5 16-5 38-5 25-0 27-0 24°6 
TE EEE, 5 17-3 14-0 21-3 9-0 10-3 19-3 10-0 14-0 13-7 
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7.—_Annual Average Yields per acre of Field Crops for Canada and by Provinces from 
1918 to 1925, with Decennial Average for the years 1915-1924— concluded. 


Field Crops. 1918. 1919. 
bush bush. 
Alberta—concluded. 

(PEAS hares sows 18-0 18-0 
IBGANS' sect Moca see 18-0 10-0 
Mixed grains.......... 21-5 86°3 
WI1AXS CCG: ee csis 3 Balers 5-0 2°8 
cwt. cwt. 
IPGtatoes fiteaecc eee 42-3 107-9 
Murnips jete-n....krehe 94-3 110°8 
tons. tons. 

Hay and clover....... 0-9 1-1 
Fodder corn.......... 5-5 5-6 
Alialiany). Goes ose eee ate 2-0 2-0 
British Columbia— bush. | bush 
Baliltwheatin.. se. ete 24:8 24-8 
Spring wheat.......... 22-0 22-0 
All wheat......... 22-5 22-8 
Meas See : 47-3 

ee : 33-0 

22-5 

23-0 

17-3 

86-5 

cwt. 

102-0 

182-5 

. tons. 

Hay and clover....... 1-9 1-5 
Fodder corn.......... 10:1 11-5 
Nifalian tome ecetaseee 3°3 3-0 


1920. 


1921. 


1922. 


1923. 1924. 1925, 
bush bush bush 
22-0 18-0 15-0 
11-0 8-0 15-0 
41-8 24-6 32-4 
10°4 3-7 7-0 
ewt. ewt. cwt. 
119-0 93-7 100-6 
114-0 | 230-0 | 148-3 
tons. tons. tons 
1-7 “1 1-3 
4-7 2-9 4:8 
2-7 1-9 2°2 
bush. | bush. | bush 
25-3 24-9 24-9 
24:5 19-9 21-2 
24-8 21-5 22-3 
51-5 87-2 36:8 
33°5 30-6 29-8 
22-0 15-5 14-8 
24-0 25-5 23:4 
23-0 28-3 20-5 
35-0 34-6 85-4 
cewt. ewt. ewt. 
116-0 | 108-0] 104-8 
202-0 179-7 | 208-2 
tons. tons. tons. 
2:3 1-8 2-0 
11-7 10-4 11-3 
3-1 2:6 2-8 


Ten-year 
average, 
1915-24. 
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Grain Yields of the Prairie Provinces.—Final figures of the acreage and 
yield of the grain crops of the three Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta) are given for 1925 in Table 8, together with comparative data for 1923 


and 1924. 


8.—Areas and Yields of Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye and Flaxseed in the three Prairie 
Provinces, 1923-1925. 


Provinces. 1923. 
acres. 
Prairie Provinces— 
W heats tacn ced seus ales 20,879,558 
Oatsoeeerrtic tee ae 9,032,821 
Barloyianeciercee oe oon ene 2,180,472 
REG Y.O wenn tay eaten sR eereeeCe: 1,303,210 
Plaxseed por os pmo ice 620,172 
Manitoba— 
WihGa brewers aencnie eeteceiete vee 2,915,915 
Oate ee ano aren oe 1,834,504 
Barley: oneaonc oon ae 1,156,212 
RY Ooh eeparis Aone aioe 337,528 
i laxgeedamten rice eer tee 139,519 
Saskatchewan— 
Wiheatet ce ycn. ot. oaasche 12,791,000 
Oat aucarmte ace ac arene cee 4,898,771 
BAN OV acrinice dioica ciawnn 640,402 
RR VGE a teste ve choke sist 568,924 
HUIAXB COO merereurarice e cxesce 465,653 
5,172,643 
2,299,546 
383,858 
396, 758 
15,000 


1924. 1925. 

acres. acres. 
21,066,221} 20,942,590 
9,199,426} 9,391,234 
2,820,545) 3,492,474 
743,039 732,536 
1,265,895) 1,114,426 
2,459,408} 2,220,100 
1,953,337] 1,922,377 
1,372,803} 1,874,349 
290,573 328,446 
323,813 155, 650 
13,033,000) 13,002,741 
4,942,465) 5,071,507, 
953,851} 1,065,398 
178,094 269,768 
927,082 953,776 
5,573,813) 5,719,749 
2,303,624) 2,397,350 
493,891 552,727, 
274,372 134,322 
15,000 5,000 


1923. 
bush. 


1924. 
bush. 


1925. 
bush. 


452,260,000) 235,694,000} 382,959,000 


391,756,000 
59,778,200 
20,842,000 

7,044,800 


35,804,000 
58,704,000 
25,726,000 
4,620,000 
1,395,000 


271,622,000 
218,075,000 
19,278,200 
8,582,000 
5,493,800 


144,834,000 
114,977,000 
14,774,000 
7,640,000 
156,000 


223,325,000 
70,630,000 
11,126,000 

9,577,900 


41,464,000 
70,729,000 
40,923,000 
5,875,000 
3,403,000 


132,918,000 
97,345,000 
17,360,000 

2,507,000 
6,119,000 


61,312,000 
55,251,000 
12,347,000 
2,744,000 
55,900 


322,254,000 
94,141,000 
11,545,000 

9,138,000 


39,453,000 
71,770,000 
52,156,000 
5,152,000 
1,664,000. 


240,551,000 
174,967,000 
27,061,000 
4,512,000 
7,439,000 


102,955,000 
75,517,000 
14,924,000 

1,881,000 
35,000: 
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Quality of Grain Crops, 1915-1925.—Table 9 gives for Canada the average 
weight per measured bushel for each of the principal grain crops from 1915 to 1925 
with the ten-year average for the period 1915-1924. 


9.— Quality of Grain Crops, as indicated by Average Weight per Measured Busnei, 


1915-1925. 

Ten-year 
Crops. 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | average, 
1915-24. 

lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
Hall wheat... eae. <tavs 59-71] 59-52) 59-37) 61-19] 61-20] 60-14] 58-77] 59-91] 60-23) 60-92] 60-39 60-10 
Spring wheat....... 60-31} 56-51} 59-48] 58-69] 58-53} 59-07] 58-10] 60-31] 58-55} 59-14] 59-70 58-87 
All wheat....... 60-19] 57-10] 59-46} 59-44] 59-12] 59-35) 58-11] 60-24] 58-80} 59-29] 59-78 59-11 
KODA ot aoe os: Perel 36-61) 33-86) 33-55| 35-61) 34-16] 35-62) 32-97] 35-68] 35-55) 34-52] 35-75 34-81 
Barley essa Sache... 48-26] 45-66] 46-97| 47-24] 46-32] 47-62] 46-05] 47-66] 47-19] 47-02] 47-75 47-00 
Bivecge. f...\ Sb Sck gas 56-32| 54-95) 53-44) 55-60] 55-09) 55-44] 55-06) 55-71) 54-61) 55-48) 55-25 55-17 
ORs. 66 eta x 60-74] 59-88) 59-81} 59-93) 59-60] 60-44] 59-42] 60-08} 60-00] 59-98] 59-73 59-99 
TBESNBy a. ise sais Sos 59-61} 60-00} 59-70} 58-67) 59-99] 59-73) 59-30} 59-39] 59-09] 59-67] 59-46 59-52 
Buckwheat......... 48-02] 46-35] 46-49] 47-41] 47-23] 47-95) 47-35] 47-80] 47-80] 47-53] 47-35 47-39 
Mixed grains........ 44-98) 43-13] 44-41] 46-39] 44-83] 44-65) 41-62] 44-33] 44-19] 42-88] 43-26 44-14 
LIES Oe Snir g een 55-28] 54-99) 54-73] 52-72) 55-14] 54-79) 54-34) 55-04) 54-63] 54-81] 55-63 54-75 
Corn for husking....} 56-32] 56-51] 56-18] 53-97 — | 56-45} 55-56} 55-45] 55-29) 54-15] 54-19 55-54 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 10 shows the quantities of grain in farm- 
ers’ hands on July 31, 1926, as compared with July 31, 1925, and Aug. 31, 1924. 
Adding the stocks in the elevators and flour-mills, Table 11 shows the total quantities 
of grain in store at the close of each of the crop years ended Aug. 31, 1924, and July 
31, 1925 and 1926. 


10.—Stocks of Grain in Farmers’ Hands on Aug. 31, 1924, July 31, 1925, and 
July 31, 1926. 


Total Total Total 
pro- In farmers’ pro- In farmers’ pro- In farmers’ 
Grains. duction | hands, Aug. 31, } duction | hands, July 31, | duction | hands, July 31, 
in 1924. in 1925. in 1926. 
1923 1924, 1925 
000 bush. | p.c. bush. |000bush.} p.c. bush. |000bush.} p.c. bush. 

WHOA sna donaes> « 474,199] 1-06) 7,363,431} 262,097] 1-03] 2,709,000} 411,376) 0-97) 3,987,300 
WRANOW A. M5: -as\ats. stats 76,998] 1-63] 1,281,365 88,807} 1-93} 1,714,900} 112,668} 2-70] 3,034,700 
SEE eran Coreree 563,997] 5-51/34,218,757| 405,976] 5-84/23,722,000} 618,384] 6-15/34,069,000 
ee Te fae ee ee 23,232} 1-80} 417,100 13,751] 1-49} 204,500 13,689] 0-99) 135,800 
Wilaxserd 0). ce ds.J1 7,140} 1-78 63, 754 9,695] 0-39 38,200 9,279} 0-25 23,000 


11.— Stocks of Grain in Canada on July 31, 1924-1926. 
Nore.—For 1924, the quantities in farmers’ hands relate to Aug. 81 instead of July 31. 


Wheat. Barley. 
Quantities in July 31, | July31, | July31, | July3i, | July3i, | July 31, 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
bush bush bush. bush bush bush 
Farmers’ hands............. 7,363,431| 2,709,000] 3,987,300 1,281,365] 1,714,900] 3,034,700 


Country Elevators in West.. 4,705,715 2,719,268 1,324,542 499,268 335,651 357,285 
Terminal Elevators in West- 


ern Inspection Division....] 15,502,563] 10,398,993] 14,796,815} 1,131,749 918,702} 2,198,962 
Public Elevators in East.... 7,191,395 4,820,264 9,329,851 256,889 783,280 1,366, 835 
Flour-mills (estimated)..... 4,539,382 2,000,000 3,000,000 70,306 36,000 35,000 
LT ee ee 5,856,333 3,835,171 3,162,686 238,342 768, 134 1,446,558 


otal A .. 4 45,158,819| 26,482,696] 35,601,194] 3,477,919] 4,556,667| 8, 439,340 
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11.—Stocks of Grain in Canada on July 31, 1924-1926—concluded. 


Oats. Rye. 
Quantities in July 31, |} July 31, | July 31, | July 31, | July 31, | July 31, 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Farmers’ hands............- 34,218,757) 23,722,000) 34,069,000 417,100 204,500 135,800 
Country Elevators in West. . 8,391,997 1,952,352 976,685 213,653 53,776 101,881 
Terminal Hlevators......... 7,307,187 3,370,761 3,519,520 1,766,084 749,215 481,983 
Public Elevators in East... . 3,905,595 2,519,756 4,483,257 78,477 169,773 70,131 
Flour-mills (estimated)..... 1,001,643 580,000 800,000 2,635 4,000 4,000 
SPRANSIt aie sees Coleen hore 2,273,720 2,874,336 1,392,415 80,680 137,920 180,432 
Total eee tee 52, 098,899| 35,019,205) 45,240,877 2,508,629 1,319,184 974, 227 
Flaxseed. 
Barmera Nand sisters cuss diauctcoyope nets ayeermiors. er ceertedsisicae eleeastactetsiielstearorte 63,754 38,200 23,000 
Country Bleyatorsin Wests stecnn ere eee ee roe aac eee 69,844 100,339 67,383 
Terminal HISVALOrs: acc <puinccictne «heat eerie as eee aston dete carole 328,743 1,296,960} 2,441,246 
Public Blevators.2 Wastes nossa eres eae eens eee - 57,643 - 
oA Dy ns Rn ee i eM rN cae ee aiid a he RS Re NARS SO rein sor 36,168 47,272 70,427 
UT) 2) Roe ee 2 et aria Sie ohana SA is MRE os a 498,509 1,540,414) 2,602,056 


As shown by Table 11, 35,601,194 bushels of wheat, 8,439,340 bushels of barley, 
45,240,877 bushels of oats, 974,227 bushels of rye and 2,602,056 bushels of flaxseed 
constituted the stocks in Canada on July 31, 1926. In the case of rye only the 
quantity is less than it was at the end of July, 1925. 


Table 12 gives the results of inquiries as to the quantities of wheat and wheat 
flour expressed as wheat in Canada on Mar. 31, 1926, with the corresponding 
figures for 1922 to 1925. 


12.—Stocks of Wheat in Canada, March 31, 1922-1926. 


Wheat in 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 

bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Hlevatorssves toy ee ete 58,338,581] 69,620,269] 111,589,019] 68,554,516] 95,690,600 
Mlour-millgy 2°" | ke ae AP oe nae. 4,000,000 7,000,000 6,000,000 5,000,000 6,500,000 
PEransit: Dy Tailors aee ses cic eee eras ee 10,998,505 8,396,782| 14,149,019 8,304,440 8,307,507 
Barmers hands-74 sweataccctae peree ene 41,649,000] 54,771,000} 70,755,000) 39,225,000} 50,878,000 
otal iviecctsnchu dese nrne 114,986,086} 139,788,051) 202,493,038) 121,083,956) 161,376,107 


Table 13 gives for oats, barley and flaxseed the stocks in Canada on Mar. 31, 
1926, as compared with the corresponding date of the previous year. 


13.—Stocks in Canada of Oats, Barley and Flaxseed, March 31, 1925 and 1926. 


Rey Oats. Barley. Flaxseed. 
Grain in OT 
1925. 1926. 1925. 1926. 1925. 1926. 
bush, bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Elevators... eee tenis a2 tee 30,221,113] 20,430,077} 10,047,295] 13,881,288 4,689, 650 3,562,924 
Bloursmills. ee. oen «ace tee 1,000, 000 700, 000 70,000 70,000 ~ - 
‘Dransit, by, railsnm. 0.0 ae 3,731,575] 25,280,981 1, 244, 305 673, 620 499 026 164, 353 
Farmers’ hands.............. 148, 533,000} 199,016,000} 18,969,000} 29,351,000} 1,118,000) 1,064,100 


Total:25.%...222 183, 485,688} 222,377,058) 30,330,600) 43,975,908} 6,306,676) 4,791,377 
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Distribution of Wheat and Oat Crops.—tThe distribution of the wheat 
crop of Canada for each of the two years ended July 31, 1925 and 1926, is calculated 
in Table 14. 


14. Distribution of the Canadian Wheat Crops of 1924 and 1925. 


Nore.—Flour is expressed as wheat on the basis of one barrel of flour, weighirg 196 lb., beirg equal to 
44} bushels of wheat. For similar calculations extendirg over a series of years koth for wheat ard cats, see 
the Year Book 1920, pp. 263-266, and the April issues of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for 
each of the years 1920 to 1925. 


Cree one a ae (yee ven react 
= ended ende = ende endec 
eae July 31, | July 31, eee: July 31, | July 31, 
$92525°5 1926. 1925. 1926. 
000 bush. | 000 bush. 000 bush. | 000 bush. 
Carry-over Aug. 1, 1924; Exports a8 grain: ..0:..... 146, 958 275,557 
AT We Cap 41,118 25,454) Exports as flour.......... 45,763 49,035 
Gross production.......... 262,097 Att S76) hotaliexpores......... 2... 192,721 324,592 
Loss in cleaning............ 9,985 6, 294), Retained for seed........ 38, 452 39,840 
Grain not merchantable... 12,002 11,213)) Milled forfood.~....4... 42,139 42,256 
Net production............ 240,110 393,869) Carried over July 31, 1925- 
LATE gS lee acai ee Oe 619 KY AS Gio et el ey ee oy 25, 454 34,817 
Available for distribution... 281, 847 419,702) Balance fed on farms or 
otherwise disposed of. . —16,919 —21,803 


Table 15 presents similar data in respect of oats. The bulk of this crop is 
consumed as food for live stock, and the table shows approximately how the remain- 
ing portion of the crop is disposed of, including the quantities exported as grain, 
oatmeal and rolled oats, the quantity retained for seed and the quantity milled for 
home consumption, representing chiefly oatmeal and rolled oats used for human 
food. ‘The carry-over represents grain in the elevators, in farmers’ hands, in transit, 
etc., and the balance is the quantity consumed in Canada for feeding to live stock, 
the amount being estimated at 424,550,000 bushels in 1924, 303,262,000 bushels in 
1925 and 394,997,000 bushels in 1926. 


15.— Distribution of the Canadian Oat Crops of 1924 and 1925. 


Vsephkiys yee pee ahs 
endec ende ende endec 
an July 31, | July 31, sc i July 31, | July 31, 
1925. 1926. 1925. 1926. 
000 bush. 000 bush. 000 bush. 000 bush. 
Carry-over, Aug. 1, 1924; Exports as grain.......... 34, 636 33,293 
Ae LS LODS:, a Romsac cco 47,946 33,466) Exports as meal, ete..... Boke 3,440 
Gross production.......... 405,976 513,384" Total exportsi... 0 250)... 2 38, 348 36, 733 
Grain not merchantable... 37,274 30,119) Retained asseed......... 36, 681 33,729 
Net production........... 368, 702 483,265|| Milled for home con- 
SO oe ee 1, 656 ie Le OTT ee SUMPTION, «te. . ae wee 6,548 7,593 
Available for distribution. . 418 , 304 518, 808|| Carried over July 31, 1925- 
DOP Pee sek cee 33, 465 45,756 
Balance for home con- 
sumption as grain...... 303 , 262 394,997 


Per Capita Consumption of Wheat in Canada.—<According to calculations 
published in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for April, 1926 (p. 100), 
the average per capita consumption of wheat ground for human food in Canada 
during the seven years 1919 to 1925 is 4-7 bushels. The lowest average was 4-1 
bushels in 1922 and the highest 6-7 bushels in 1920. In the last named year, how- 
ever, the grinding did not represent the year’s consumption, but included a large 
carry-over into the next year. Details are given in Table 16. 
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16.—Per Capita Consumption of Wheat, 1919-25. 


Wheat Con- 
Crop years ended Aug. 31, 1919-24, and July 31, 1925. Population. milled sumption 
for food. per capita. 

No. bush. bush. 
1) Es is a6 Sco ROD SAC OC ALES IC OOH ORIOES AME OD ASU ICSU STON 8,478, 546 35, 500, 000 4-2 
LQ 20 RP 5 arse arereteldtatais, oysiesd (sake skSieveie SLs Me ORT ISS: athe ieee tororers 8,631,475 58,000, 000 6:7 
DD emacs serarct avers. oy cats, suesere:sinie sieve: 0] a cleseoe telousaete inlatevelons ernie set edeisyacetabsts 8,788, 483 89, 450, 000 4-5 
QO Saheb vvareie ss ovecorora. orele ola fege.e brake oiece aisverelsls ie oieseererisisieleee oes 8,940, 150 37,000, 000 4-1 
SN 2S rarmrecs ssce ise: Sat ceo i ata Ueuouate race distecs\ s.aterg e cietectiete (ecaraeve niate vtePetaeie, akon 9,082, 840 40,000, 000 4-4 
OBEN Sos crsteiate tovensbareesrata ca a ow iate sa alete CpaaasSoe ea eotalrerme eerste 9, 226, 740 41,520,000 4-5 
to ee COAOOC ROCIO RIOR OF REI eee er 9,364, 200 42,139,000 4-5 
MOGAL Se Biicitere 35 ciclcsioalo o ORO Tee el siake des 62,512, 434 293, 609, 000 4-7 


3.—Farm Live Stock and Poultry. 


In Table 17 are given the numbers of each description of farm live stock by 
provinces for the year 1925. Numbers and values in less detail are given in Table 
18 for the years 1922-25. ‘The estimated number of horses for 1925 shows a decrease 
of 34,447 as compared with 1924. During the last few years the number of horses 
in Canada has remained fairly stationary, due to the increasing use of mechanical 
power, and also to the fact that since 1920 there has been little agricultural expan- 
sion. The upward trend of prices since 1923 may indicate that horses are coming 
back into favour. ‘The estimated total number of cattle for Canada has also declined 
in 1925 as compared with 1924, by 153,538 head. As compared with 1921, there 
is a decline of nearly 1,000,000 head. It is interesting to note, however, that in 
spite of this decline in the total of cattle, the number of milch cows in 1925 was 
higher than in any previous year. The decline in numbers has therefore occurred 
in beef cattle and may no doubt be attributed to the depression in the beef trade 
during the last few years. An increase of $4 in value per head indicates a gradual 
improvement in the conditions of the industry. The estimated number of sheep 
in Canada has increased by 70,000 head between 1924 and 1925, the increase being 
fairly general throughout the provinces, with the exceptions of Prince Edward 
Island and Ontario. From 1921 to 1924 there was a decrease of over 1,000,000 
or nearly 30 p.c. in the number of sheep in Canada. However, from 1921 to 1925 
there has been a gradual increase from $6 to $10 in the average value per head, 
and with better prices for products and improved methods, sheep-raising has again 
become profitable, with the result that an increase in their numbers may be expected. 
There has been a decrease of 643,000 in the estimated number of swine in 1925 
as compared with 1924. This has been most pronounced in the three Prairie 
Provinces, which account for nearly 500,000 of the decrease. However, the numbers 
in 1924 constituted a record for Canada and in spite of the very considerable decline 
they still remain higher than for any year prior to 1924. The estimated increase 
from $12 to $16 in value per head results in a higher value in spite of the decreased 
number. Poultry for the year 1925 are estimated to have increased by 595,000 
as compared with 1924, and by 17,628,000 or 58 p.c. since 1920. Increased con- 
sumption of eggs, a ready market for table poultry and improved methods in 
poultry keeping account for the prosperous condition of the industry. The expansion 
since 1920 has been fairly general throughout the provinces, though least rapid in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
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17.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1925. 


Nors.—In the following table the classification of the various descriptions of farm live stock is as 
follows —Horses: Stallions, mares and geldings 2 years old and over; colts and fillies under 2 years. Cattle: 
Bulls, 1 year old and over; milch cows (cows kept mainly for milk purposes); beef cows (cows kept for beef 
purposes): milk yearlings (yearlings being raised mainly for milk purposes); beef yearlirgs (yearlings being 
raised for beef purposes); calves under 1 year; all other horned cattle. Swine: Brood sows that produced 
young in 1925; all other swine. 


Pak. Nova New ‘ 
Erems; Island. Scotia. |Brunswick.| @uebec. | Ontario. 
No No No. No No 
Horses— 
Stallions 37 884 1, 433 4, 209 3,512 
PLO Ce oe othe ani tds ctveleialy's oa oe Oe tise 17,558 28,095 25, 884 167,038 335,469 
Geldings 13, 106 22,459 20, 967 154,195 259, 247 
Colts and fillies 2,051 1,914 2,498 19, 637 45,910 
FE OCAL EEE sc sicisit ett eet cs vs hetes 32, 752 53,352 50, 782 345,079 644, 138 
NIH OR NO oiG oor rres See TERE Me Peres ~ - = = re 
Cattle— 
SE Aes oe ne eee ae 3,217 G22 10, 428 92,701 68,515 
MDAC LECOW So cn els os, Asis sit eines San ee abe ens 56, 295 137, 273 111,225 1,021,210 1,232,679 
ESET COMM Warcias ob died SS 0G elacae maereneer.s 5,192 6, 851 ET) = 89,014 
PUTO RGM casos okie bie toc Oe-0 17, 213 32,407 28, 843 - 264, 104 
PESO VGSTUNGS: ca.cccuieh ccissie ne cues tie 7,368 20, 745 12,355 - 292,210 
EAI VORS tte ocle owes Cotes tne wen eles 19,900 57,948 37, 622 362,046 575, 466 
MOOR AVUREAG: foo aus ah Las cron etter eae 4,009 29, 626 10, 290 365, 601 287,385 
“WT I ec perme er le mre ave ur ne ec ae 113,194 291,972 216, 488 1, 841, 558 2,809,373 
SUE Cather et ae ee 47,068 147, 932 78,980 475, 130 450,547 
UNAEIT] OVC. Biaels, aa eae a ana ae Se ae 40,151 125, 567 72,369 368, 449 417,979 
Swine— 
MI EOOOUBO WEI amie one tents dee eee 7,064 6,393 10,032 108,553 190, 210 
BIBS DI St co7.s Sagas fee hayaesehiae os ane = = = - - 
PMIMGROT OM ont jet acbios tees ate en 45,050 38,277 50,344 675,590} 1,488,385 
Tata le a en eit wee 52,114 44,670 60,376 784,143} 1,678,595 
Poultry— 
[ELEN nein] praia a penal oe Rt sates A, aed 863, 208 825,010 882,510} 6,658,000} 16,183,507 
LET LSE AT pee Geet, ee TERE aeRO ORES 14, 442 7, 847 38, 832 198,000 480, 612 
(CORE Cred La US TIS 5! eee Orne 46, 354 17, 263 20, 753 113,000 555, 720 
PGR ee rte Stns wickets ols wick eeeewe en 17,486 10, 105 8,968 60, 000 558, 742 
NCCES gel sade as Sa ae 941,490 860, 225 951,063] 7,029,000) 17,778,581 
aBESES eer aS theo rick Serene nt cisiee sees - - =: = ws 
Ra TIN TOS Be oe oe ee wletsts afauel cla 'alaae Salas - - - - - 
MaatLR NOU MILKING es o> Se Pees) ite acres - - - - - 
| 
: Saskat- British 
Items. Manitoba. hewn: Alberta. Catabin: Canada. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Horses— \ 
RAIA axes nities s aes eh a trawu era tinemeee 3, 244 6, 326 6, 364 624 26, 633 
MVEATOR certhaedsioly ge o.00. 5 oa ae aiste aie. qaisrels, cer. 168, 249 535,006 387,378 20, 840 1,685,517 
CG oe eee oe ae nC 153,730 523, 257 871, 410 21,676 1,540, 047 
lis BN, HEVIOSL ic. ctewie ass arcia hata 2 34, 616 105, 363 84, 787 5,068 301, 844 
eal sakes Aw a ctheeroiescs Stee cas 359, 839 1,169, 952 849, 939 48,208 8,554,041 
OLE Oe ee oe eter eee ere eee - 7, 647 - 172 7,819 
Cattle— 
MISS ene sc teng isl sae acaleiord, a wR eee 19,000 38,994 36,023 5,764 281,764 
PRADESH By c he occ os nok kom a score. 233, 273 496, 502 460, 722 80,996 3,830,175 
BRP CONES... Hebi. hu, ROM cers adi nerttas ~ 143, 231 187, 239 66, 420 - 
BRA AS STATIONS Do 9 5 ae pe bole: nie a Rd eal - 128, 689 125,435 20, 864 - 
NORAD COATHDEA 2 s,s xs .iocacle.s> arecias de - 169, 642 202, 509 32,444 - 
EVO Re ee ee To. eer eok  landocae, 165,189 329, 385 330, 246 54,952 1,932, 754 
SRO DREBUGLION . SEDs dw. «cp Pte ws's owhloen, 2b 303, 283 192,968 184, 555 26,388 3,262, 605 
Che Se Sat po}. SE Un ae oe Se 720,745 1,499,411 1,526, 729 287, 828 9,307, 298 
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17.—_Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1925—concluded. 


: Saskat- British 
Items. Manitoba. | Chowan. Alberta. | Columbia. | Canada. 
No No. No. No. tv) 
Sheep in.prenset ae recc tents cans ose 53, 872 76,018 144, 106 33,388 1,507,041 
amiss ue penne eee he 48,125 55,341 92,698 27,836 1,248,515 
Swine— ; 
IBTOOU' SOWSi. 24. ce acess Fie eR ee oe 35,107 72,431 98,023 5,416 533, 229 
SPELLS reser aso ee eee 171, 680 = - - - 
PAN OEROE Mey eene ve cocteed eters terri 91,720 538, 542 756, 879 36, 452 3, 892,919 
Total aac: cohen eee eee 298, 507 610,973 854, 902 41,868 4,426, 148 
Poultry— 
Hens 8,413,919 7,000,991 5,559, 472 2,316,248] 43,702,865 
Turkeys.. 271,521 564,581 545,388 21,136 2,142,359 
Geeses WN ek pote ane ectrdeee 108, 723 171,517 138, 683 13,126 1,185,139 
Ducks 96, 680 207,311 109, 174 35, 140 1,103, 606 
MROtall ee tists rote ewes ates ene ae 3, 890, 848 7,944, 400 6,352,717 2,385,650] 48,133,969 
Ria DIGS: <oataee bar vce ah ree ania se rte - -. - 45,996 45,996 
Goats, amar king's. Sane. ates casas eine ates - - - 3, 286 3,286 
Goats, nop milking ..cqeeee een neat ner - - - 6, 724 6, 724 


18.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 


1922-1925. 
Provinces. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
000 000 000 000 
No No No. No $ $ $ $ 
Canada— 
IELOYSES Maas cove ero eee 3,648,871) 3,530,641] 3,588,788) 3,554, 041|) 264,048) 223,154) 229,421] 246,764 
MEN ChiCOwsiva.« artemis tee 3,745, 804] 3,559,365] 3,726,985] 3,830,175|| 179,141] 173,015) 170,567] 193,989 
Obherieatiles a5... an 5,974,065] 5,586, 866] 5,733,851] 5,477,123] 156,441] 143,458} 154,524) 168,037 
Kotak catulesmenmacert 9,719, 869] 9,246,231] 9,460,836} 9,307,298] 335,582] 316,473) 325,091] 362,026 
SEC... Mane cits oslo eee 3,263,525) 2,753,860] 2,684,743] 2,755,556] 24,962] 21,321] 24,036] 26,795 
Siwde hare aeveadt Wetearse ici oer 3,915, 684] 4,405,316] 5,069,181] 4,426,148] 57,300] 52,312) 62,596) 69,702 
ToOtalin ri. tces ee - - - — || 681,887] 613,260) 641,144) 704,287 
P. EK. Island— 
ELOLS OS ee Sacecty ase oa oe 32, 830 32,314 33,317 32,752|) 3,011) 2,578) 2,821) 2,766 
Maleh cowss-.o...s6e.osn 51,613 50,465 56,479 56, 295 2,482 2,148 2,367 2,807 
@iher cattle. acpi nae 92,329 80,118 61,276 56, 899 2,370 1,785 1,461 1,570 
Motalicathless.seesceee 143,942} 180,578} 117,755) 113,194) 4,857} 3,933) 3,828] 4,377 
Sheep rin ooh eon 105, 703 83,933 88, 228 87,219 779 532 706 790 
Swineid.2 7 Seeeheaect 37,351 42,011 45,335 52,114 726 473 686] 1,024 
otal wets seee ee - - - - 9,373} 7,518] 8,041) 8,957 
Nova Scotia— 
HT OLSGS screeners Mascots 58,914 49,793 51,961 53,352 5,588 4,769 4,857 5,005 
Mitlchicowsieereseen snes 144,937] 129,161] 132,683) 137,273] 6,575] 5,686] 5,770) 6,266 
Othericattlonne. ce see 174,765 141, 887 152,065 154, 699 4,570 3,910 4,328 4,564 
Motalltcattloss. seen tee 319,702} 271,048) 284,748] 291,972) 11,145) 9,596} 10,098} 10,830 
SHe6ps Hacrcias Seicoratee 829,345] 258,537) 267,913] 278,499] 2,003] 1,513} 1,750} 1,976 
Swiitle amrcneeniiee ne 47,504 44,034 53,480 44,670 862 691 781 638 
Totals soe - - - - || 19,598} 16,569] 17,486) 18,449 
New Brunswick— 
UOLSOS Ns setcittre orcs Sree 70,152 50, 644 50,008 50,782|| 7,709} 5,026} 5,292) 5,140 
Mileh cowseeseeen een 146,054] 106,076] 107,374] 111,225) 5,879] 4,561] 3,840] 5,073 
O@thercateles wy... ee 157,061 106, 825 109, 265 105, 263) 3,949 2,734 2,447 3,164 
Lotal cattlemaccstice 308,115 212,901 216, 639 215,488 9,828 7,295 6, 287 8, 237 
Sheep a. eee ins oem 236,031 157, 808 148,310 151,349 1,303 966 896 1,103 
Swine... nine cvans see 85, 260 66,182 73, 60 60,376] 1,486) 1,070) 1,184) 1,160 
Total... hacen - - = — || 20,326) 14,357) 13,659) 15,640 
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18.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 


1922-1925— concluded. 
Provinces. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1923. 1924, 1925. 
000 000 000 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Quebec— 
THOIROS 6 bitte os cin dage ser See 368, 590 341,651 345,068 345,079 33,275| 33,817| 33,675 
Mitch COWS:.....< nee diac 1,006,992 968,705 988,079} 1,021, 210 40,436) 42,487] 51,810 
OTOP GATE. «chick as a Vicks 851,398 813, 046 813,046 820, 348 18,171} 18,700} 21,841 
"GAd CALCIO © oto cte ests 1,858,390) 1,781,751) 1,801,125) 1,841,558 58,607} 61,187) 73,651 
St ape aes Eee 990,918 822,997 831,227 843,570 5,775 6,650 7,570 
Sod Ra ae Ose 728,926 797,726 797,726 784,148 12,038} 12,764] 13,956 
PR OUANE crentee dct ~ - - = 109,695) 114,418] 128,852 
Ontario— 
EROEGOS < exc da ches piaeuspepsl stg 685, 852 673,371 663, 875 644, 138 56,823} 53,275] 57,137 
IASG COWES. ..5) chic osteo « ate 1,235,665] 1,265,965) 1,203,527) 1,232,679 73,575) 65,546] 73,783 
Other Cattle. oc. bn ove cs 1,600,516) 1,572,122) 1,713,775) 1,576,694 52,311} 59,787] 62,216 
OU GAGLICS . 3.505 «er sie 2,836,181| 2,838,087] 2,917,302) 2,809,373 125, 886] 125,333] 135,999 
Sh Suc eet See eee 986,617 907,373 870,279 868,526 8,561 9,373] 10,045 
(oS LE ae eae ae See 1,553,434] 1,734,734} 1,897,908) 1,678,595 20,056} 21,016} 25,121 
Total te - - - - 211,326) 208,997) 228,302 
Manitoba— 
PelesecOs erate Piette 374,632 362,407 369, 722 359, 839 23,265) 23,055) 24,815 
Mach Cows... ociews vs Shu 252,245 253,715 263,577 233,273 10,170} 10,248) 10,229 
Other cattle... 5...4.- 466 488, 495 437,996 446,705 487,472 9,952) 10,069} 13,525 
Total catble....< 560 740,740 691,711 710, 282 720,745 20,122) 20,317) 23,754 
SECA: poe nes Spare’ 112, 863 93,162 94,784 101,997; 658 843 976 
SWIG E AS «its Scmterine fa sats 235,214 291, 236 425,747 298, 507 3,091 4,881 4,856 
IWOGQE Ss cccctebwss sts - - - - 47,136) 49,096) 54,401 
Saskatchewan— 
EEO ESOS OT be ds pumas ate 1,143,502] 1,137,301] 1,170,745) 1,169,952 59,931] 70,245) 77,217 
MaaeLy COWS es «ce op tos are 456, 006 403,813 468,151 496, 502 15,645} 19,194} 20,357 
Other cattle... .... 1,146,780] 1,131,274] 1,060,716} 1,002,909 24,133] 24,396) 26,076 
Total cattle... 1,602,786] 1,535,087| 1,528,867) 1,499,411 39,778] 43,590) 46,433 
SBA cn aa: ciavsmee 191,937 137, 240 123, 326 131,359 874 1,110 1,182 
SC eee eee 28 oe 563,069 679, 867 872, 819 610,973 6, 893 9,601 9,776 
PEGA R Sere ene - = = 107,476) 124,546) 134,608 
Alberta— ; 
(ET OMEOS gtd oe eaten cls she 863,316 829,143 851,537 33,439] 33,038] 36,393 
WAleh Cows... ees... tots 392,037 410,242 433,528 15,808) 16,332} 18,318 
Other CAttie....s52. 6 esa 1,261,005] 1,110,682) 1,188,468 25,253| 27,114) 27,635 
fia CN ee 1,653,043] 1,520,924] 1,621,996 41,061] 43,446] 45,953 
ATS Th Se SRO a ae 260,366 239,174 206,458 1,912 2,112 2,357 
Det) 2 Rae ae eRe aay | Slaegee 2 623,188 706,681 949, 891 7,400} 11,086} 12,459 
Total - - = 83,812) 89,682) 97,162 
British Columbia— 
RETIRES 5 Whe cic c etree ace 51,083 54,017 42,555 48, 208) 4,051 3,021 3,616 
Mileh cowst......2..2+- 60, 255 71,2238 73,587 80, 996) 4,986 4,783 5,346 
thes Cate: ..25 08. . sa 201,716 192,921 188,535 206, 832 5,209 6, 222 7,446 
Ota) CAthle....< 560% a0 261,971 264,144 262,122 287, 828 10,195} 11,005) 12,792 
PRIRPRA os OE oe I scoot 49,745 53,336 54, 218 61, 224 530 596 796 
IE Ss Seve ee obad ites 41,738 42,845 42,672 41, 868) 600 597 712 
Total . 2 : 15,376] 15,219| 17,916 
25297—15} 
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19.— Average Values per head of Farm Live Stock in Canada, as estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1915-1925. 


Farm Animals. 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. 
Canada— $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
HOrces anceche reer eee 125)" 129) 126) 127) = 119) 7 106 83 2 63 64 69 
Milchicows*o.4.<c- ee sercne ee 62 70 86 87 92 79 51 48 47 46 51 
Othenmcattlese ant scare 45 54 57 61 58 47 28 26 26 27 31 
Alleattle-+ ccs... 52 61 69 70 70 58 37 35 34 34 39 
Sheep eer toate mee Ene 8 10 15 16 15 10 6 8 8 9 10 
Swithetecaneseateeee weer 14 18 26 26 5 23 14 15 12 12 16 
Prince Edward Island— 
HOrseg ese cade eee ee 106 87 88 103 114 109 84 92 80 85 84 
INDI ChiCOWS tian an nee 42 52 64 71 83 60 38 48 43 42 50 
OthercCattlece serie eter cr 28 35 38 44 53 34 21 26 22 24 28 
Allicattlezro, Meco ee 34 42 50 54 64 43 28 34 30 33 39 
Sheep etec co saagemce es enn i 9 14 15 14 8 5 a 6 8 9 
Switee. ccc eee er owe 13 20 27 29 27 24 16 19 11 15 20 
Nova Scotia— 
LOrses Senora mane a eee 12 tS) meet eee atiti 7) amet 27/1 ee te 98 95 96 93 94 
Mnlchveowsin. acerca ee 45 53 63 65 76 71 44 45 44 43 46 
Otherrcattle. 2-2 ore. reece 32 38 45 44 54 43 27 26 28 28 30 
Allicattleswe cera: toon 38 45 54 53 63 55 34 35 35 35 37 
Sheep jee Pe een hee 6 7 9 10 11 8 4 6 6 t # 
Swihe Wence cee ee ene ee 18 18 29 30 29 24 18 18 16 15 14 
New Brunswick— 
i Ro) ya( ac ek a Ae i Alm ES 137) 127) 127) 147 138} 139} 115) 110 99} 104] 101 
Mil chicowsiaense wasn ieee 40 49 63 65 70 61 40 40 43 36 46 
Ovhericattlo vem ins ieee 28 33 40 41 42 39 23 25 26 22 30 
SAN CATE Cs cut eee 34 41 52 51 53 49 31 oe 34 29 38 
Sheepertce treo ere 5 7 10 12 11 8 5 6 6 6 7 
SWING es cee a ene a Tee 18 17 27 28 31 22 17 17 16 16 19 
Quebec— 
EL OTS@ sear ciiasten ieee ie 112 115 132 131 134 126 89 100 97 98 98 
Malehicows uci in erie nrae 51 62 82 79 84 E 46 45 42 43 51 
Othericattless.. noc tee 41 51 46 45 44 38 po} 23 22 23 a7 
Allcattlec. sacccccecome 46 57 63 61 61 56 35 35 33 34 40 
heepecesen eet <ctee ee 8 11 15 14 13 10 6 8 Ul 8 9 
Siwanemacata cares aes eet 15 17 29 26 24 26 16 19 15 16 18 
Ontario— 

PAL OVSCS peers TA ee ec pee 120 125 113 ey 110 108 96 90 84 80 89 
MI Chicowss cee tcc crore 70 76 93 96 107 92 59 58 58 54 60 
Opberzcattle-s se. anee eee oe 48 65 63 67 68 57 34 34 33 35 39 

"Aleattlevss 5 sto necnte 59 71 79 73 83 71 45 44 44 43 48 
heey reer s.. Meare hate 10 13 19 20 18 12 8 9 9 11 12 
WHICH ae ree ee iain 14 18 25 27 25 23 13 14 12 12 15 

Manitoba— 
FR OESOS Newrncetetasoken satiredorerw ettciatets 133 128 138 141 131 114 89 84 64 62 69 
Maal Troy gchoeae Saari aa ee 65 74 88 91 90 71 45 42 40 39 44 
C\Pherm Catton. .ee ioc oee are « 44 oi 57 64 58 44 23 25 23 23 28 

AN cattle ten cenmseene re 52 59 69 73 67 52 30 31 29 29 30 
DHEGHA ERT reek hes eee 9 12 16 il) 15 9 6 7 7 9 10 
S wines ne cep weet reiee se 15 Gi 24 26 27 22 14 14 11 11 16 

Saskatchewan— 
OrsGs tos conn emacctiem ee 147 149 138 149 125 108 82 67 3 60 66 
IMI CHUCOWS s:iect.tce ciet\cmieee eee 69 73 85 91 91 73 49 40 39 41 41 
Ophemcattle.. ja descor tee 48 51 59 66 62 45 28 23 21 23 26 

RUM GAC: oye hs rite 54 58 66 73 70 59 33 28 26 28 31 
ISSIOVeTS) o yrcaes Aree miata rare ee 8 10 14 17 15 8 6 7 6 9 9 
SVU O repair. aie bcc arethen avers 13 17 25 28 26 20 14 13 10 11 16 

Alberta— 
PV OLSOS si reweicree Aer inpeverent ciate) 113 121 122 107 94 80 64 42 40 38 43 
Mien? cows scacenee cee an 69 77 89 93 89 71 48 38 39 38 40 
OPRETICAtLLO; mie hie nlonmeee 49 56 6° 70 60 45 28 21 23 28 26 

Alea ttle; eee pocorn: 53 61 70 74 66 5] 32 2D 27 27 30 
hey Beto) ae rR OED ST ORE ote g 10 15 15 14 10 6 7 8 10 10 
SWAN titre cee creche metetens 13 17 24 24 25 18 13 12 10 12 15 

British Columbia— 
FROTSCS so ae Nec eery Teen oe 102 108 118 123 129 126 100 78 75 71 75 
Milebvcowstenaenrt tecccsates 91 94 103 10¢€ 118 125 85 69 70 65 66 
Otheneatie cei oer ee eee 50 55 65 67 71 vé 40 33 27 3 36 

ANN Gabtlentc acco nae 61 66 73. 75 81 99 50 41 39 42 44 
Sheep aire cpuisse asc oemerrraraeine 8 11 14 15 16 1] 8 9 10 11 13 


SNsBi Ce Mcncre AG Gate INORIO sey cc 15 19 21 24 28 21 17 16 14 14 Wr¢ 
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20.—_Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, 1923-25. 


Description. No. 
Canada— 
Turkeys...2...: 1923] 2,105,483 
1924| 2,328,741 
1925] 2,142,359 
Geese ..1923} 961,203 
1924] 1,087,933 
1925} 1,185,139 
NOUOKS ce ones» 1923] 1,046,487 
1924| 1,236,820 
1925] 1,103,606 
Other fowls. .. .1923]41,356, 119 
1924/42, 884,636 
1925/48, 702,865 
Total poultry. .1923]45, 469,292 
1924/47, 538,130 
1925/48, 183,969 
P. E. Island— 
Turkeys....... 1923 12,284 
1924 14,184 
1925 14,442 
Geese..........1928 33,354 
1924 39,912 
1925 46,354 
TRORKS. cies cctse 1923 21,448 
1924 32,079 
1925 17,486 
Other fowls... .1923] 760,364 
1924 872,962 
1925} 863,208 
Total poultry. .1923} 827,450 
1924 959,137 
1925} 941,490 
Nova Scotia— 
Turkeys........ 1923 7,775 
1924 9,273 
1925 7,847 
COBOL nile. <b 4s. 1923 12,979 
1924 16,837 
1925 17,263 
POVCKS. « «2.52% 1923 22,810 
1924 12,521 
1925 10,105 
Other fowls... .1923} 808,321 
1924] 898,299 
1925 825,010 
Total poultry. .1923} 851,885 
1924 936,930 
1925 860,225 
New Brunswick— 
Turkeys: ... 0 1923 38,170 
1924 38,550 
1925 38,832 
Geese a YA: 16,936 
1924 17,217 
1925 20,753 
Tne FAG 1923 9,950 
1924 14,749 
1925 8,968 
Other fowls....1923} 852,779 
1924 902,386 
1925 882,510] - 
Total poultry. .1923] 917,835 
1924 972,902 
1925 951,063 
Quebec— 
Jive <3 5: ee 1923} 208,549 
1924 202,293 
1925} 198,000 
PABOGO ooo 0 595% 1923] 114,286 
1924 114,286 
1925! 113,000 


Average 
value Total 
per value. 
head. 
$ $ 
2-12] 4,459,100 
2-27) 5,281,000 
2-62] 5,619,000 
2-00} 1,919,300 
1-90} 2,066,000 
2-03) 2,411,000 
1-02] 1,064,200 
0-98] 1,218,000 
1-08] 1,197,000 
0-78)/32,397, 700 
0-79/33, 869,000 
0-87/37,944,000 
— 139,840,300 
— [42,434,000 
— |47,171,000 
2-50 30,700 
2-74 39,000 
3-05 44,000 
2°24 74,700 
1-91 76,000 
2-10 97,000 
1-08 23,200 
0-95 31,000 
1-11 19,000 
0-73) 555,000 
0-77; 672,000 
0-99 855,000 
- 683,600 
- 818,000 
— | 1,015,000 
3-09 24,000 
2-86 27,000 
3-40 27,000 
2°41 31,300 
2-31 39,000 
2-41 42,000 
1-22 27,800 
1-27 16,000 
1-24 13,000 
0-81) 654,700 
0-81 728,000 
0-88 726,000 
- 737,800 
- 810,000 
- 808,000 
3-42 130,500 
3-33 129,000 
3+77| 146,000 
2-66 45,000 
2°35 41,000 
2-66 55,000 
1-41 14,000 
1-22 18,000 
1-42 13,000 
0-99 844,300 
0-97 875,000 
1-09 962,000 
— | 1,033,800 
— | 1,063,000 
— | 1,176,000 
2-96 617,300 
2+94 595,000 
3-24 642,000 
2-08} 237,700 
1-95} 223,000 
2-06! 233,000 
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qurerace ; 
+ 4s = value Tota 
Description. No. cee valic. 
head. 
$ $ 
Quebee—concluded. 
Muck. sees 1923 62,741 1-21 75,900 
1924 61,486 1-16 71,000 
1925 60,000 1-27 76,000 
Other fowls... .1923) 6,096,680 0-97} 5,913,800 
1924] 6,340,547 0-98] 6,214,000 
1925] 6,658,000 1-01] 6,725,000 
Total poultry. .1923) 6,482,256 — | 6,844,700 
1924| 6,718,612 — | 7,103,000 
1925] 7,029,000 — | 7,676,000 
Ontario— 
Turkeysie sec 1923] 364,425 2-90} 1,056,800 
1924) 484,575 3-04] 1,473,000 
1925} 480,612 3-48] 1,673,000 
Geese.........- 1923} 467,749 2-15} 1,005,700 
1924] 520,390 2-09} 1,088,000 
1925| 555,720 2-26} 1,256,000 
TUCKS ce 1923] 449,486 1-17} 525,900 
1924} 559,199 1-12} 626,000 
1925} 558,742 1-20} 670,000 
Other fowls... .1923]13,921, 724 0-94/13,086, 400 
1924/15, 187,181 0-92/13,972,000 
1925/16, 183,507 1-00}16, 184,000 
Total poultry. .1923}15, 203,384 — |15,674,800 
1924|16, 751,345 — 117,159,000 
1925|17,778, 581 — }19, 783,000 
Manitoba— 
Turkeys. ..4. 02+ 1923] 200,118 1-68} 336,200 
1924} 306,742 1-99} 610,000 
1925) 271,521 2-29} 622,000 
Geese......... .1923 58,836 1-43 84,100 
1924 85,768 1-59} 136,000 
1925} 108,723 1-70} 185,000 
DUCKS) .¢.n ee 1923 70,876 0:77 54,600 
1924] - 90,950 0-81 74,000 
1925 96, 680 0-88 85,000 
Other fowls... .1923| 2,959,221 0-60} 1,775,500 
1924] 3,210,426 0-65) 2,087,000 
1925] 3,413,919 0:72} 2,458,000 
Total poultry. .1923] 3,289,051 — | 2,250,400 
1924] 3,693,886 - | 2,907,000 
1925] 3,890,843 - | 3,350,000 
Saskatchewan— 
Turkeys: Acces: 1923] 675,303 1-82} 1,229,000 
1924) 659,938 1-84} 1,214,000 
1925| 564,581 2-12) 1,197,000 
GEESE 5 visi osars,20is 1923} 148,208 1-70| 252,000 
1924} 166,039 1-50] 249,000 
1925) 171,517 1-65) 283,000 
DUCKS: sense: 1923} 281,378 0-83] 233,500 
1924| 315,388 0-78} 246,000 
1925] 207,311 0-85} 176,000 
Other fowls... .1923) 7,996,868 0-56| 4,478,000 
1924] 7,690,264 0-52} 3,999,000 
1925| 7,000,991 0-61] 4,271,000 
Total poultry. .1923} 9,101,752 — | 6,192,500 
1924] 8,831,629 — | 5,708,000 
1925} 7,944,400 — | 5,927,000 
Alberta— 
Turkeygie x aves 1923] 580,510 1-68} 975,300 
1924 593,863 1-91] 1,134,000 
1925} 545,388 2-19} 1,194,000 
GeCSE. ac. ts 1923 93,638 1-61 150, 800 
1924} 112,738 1-55] 175,000 
1925 138,683 1-61 223,000 
Dicksne sonnet 1923 98,455 0-77 75, 800 
1924 119,110 0-84; 100,000 
1925} 109,174 0-91 99,000 
Other fowls... .1923] 5,857,560 0-51] 2,987,400 
1924] 5,656,378 0-58] 3,281,000 
1925] 5,559,472 0-62) 3,447,000 
Total poultry. .1923) 6,630,163 — | 4,189,300 
1924] 6,482,084 — | 4,690,000 
1925! 6,352,717 — | 4,963,000 
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20.—Kstimated Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, 1923-25—concluded. 


Average Average 
Description. No. gets aa Description. No. bes ire 
head. head. 
$ $ $ $ 
British Columbia— British Columbia— 

Turkeys.......1923 18,349 3-23 59,300]! concluded. 

1924 19,323 3°13 60,000]} Other fowls... .1923] 2,102,602 1-00} 2,102,600 
F 1925 21,136 3-50 74,000 1924] 2,126,193 0-96] 2,041,000 
Geese..........1923 15,217 2-50 38,000 1925] 2,316,248 1-00} 2,316,000 

1924 14,751 2-63 39,000 

1925 13,126 2-80 37,000|| Total poultry. .1923) 2,165,516 — | 2,233,400 
AD UGS ope «= fre 1923 29,348 1-14 33,500 1924] 2,191,605 ~ | 2,176,000 

1924 31,338 1-16 36,000 1925) 2,385,650 - | 2,473,000 

1925 35, 140 1-30 46,000 


Production and Value of Wool.'—The production of wool in Canada from 
2,757,199 sheep and lambs in 1925 is placed at 15,553,045 lb., as compared with 
15,111,719 lb. from 2,686,367 sheep and lambs in 1924. Table 21 gives the total 
estimated production and value of wool for the years 1915 to 1925. 


21.—Kstimated Value of Canadian Wool Clip, 1915-1925. 


Production Average 
Years. Sheep. of price per lb. Value. 
wool. ot wool. 
No. lb. certs. $ 

IGS ae acid ye es ene eee eee 2,038, 662 12,000, 000 28 3,360,000 
TOL Sere lta Sea poms eins « MeN mee 2,022,941 12,000,000 37 4,440, 000 
LGU ea 2 aN ee Me sae ed oar 2,369,358 12,000, 000 59 7,000, 000 
VOLS ieee reece: ans ee ee Te eo re ee eee 3,052, 748 20,000, 000 60 12,000,000 
AO cee Rare nA ee Mie silet-ni aa ha : RS aN Y 3,421, 958 20, 000, 000 60 12,000,000 
E920 Meee sees ean ei ne eI eee 3,720, 783 24,000,000 22 5, 280,000 
DAP ee are Se RR Acie Dac ede ir iar a i 3,675, 860 21, 251,000 14 2,975, 000 
Oe ci age Bir Se ene PE peach eg re colin CM NONE eA 3, 262, 626 18,523,392 ies 3,149, 000 
BNO a eae eye CEI eee trate eR Ad teat OO ort Behan 15,539,416 20 3, 160,000 
1 Pes ecrere SA ARERR Re ESO arc e emt rer Deke oh 2,686, 367 tS, A tS 25 3,774, 000 
SEAT i cede HANS eae rae seen, heres Boch a Jae Meat 2,757,199 15, 553, 045 25 3,961, 000 


Egg Production’?.—Table 22 gives the results of calculations indicating 
approximately the number and value of eggs produced on farms in Canada for 
the years 1921-25. The estimates relate only to hens’ eggs produced on farms, 
and therefore do not include eggs of urban poultry, or eggs of farm turkeys, ducks, 
etc. 

22.—Production and Value of Farm Eggs in Canada, 1921-1925. 


Nors.—The Indian Reserves are included for the years 1923 to 1925, but not for 1921 and 1922. 


Egg- : 
a Average Total Average Total value 
Years. produce production eggs value of eggs 
A oo) per hen. produced. per dozen. produced. 
arms. 
No. No. dozen. cents. $ 

NSA ch ay oh re re a Cae 25, 755, 356 78 168, 049, 154 28 40,968, 841 
PO ieee 6, aerate ok 29, 945, 484 78 194, 058,468 25 48,490,578 
LO ZB Setacacc eters, ae le ines 31,064, 992 78 202,186,508 24 48,770, 780 
LO D4 Fits. & eee smears a. 82,220, 057 79 212, 648, 685 24 50,322,439 
LO DB Rei a RRM ES clase obbrrcametenis ors 32, 837,040 82 224,778, 867 26 57,950,340 


1 For details of wool clip in 1925, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Dec. 1925, p. 377. 


ha ee of egg production in 1924 and 1925, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Dec. 
25, p. 378. 
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4.—Fur Farming. 


Origin of Fur Farming Industry.—Since the early days of the fur trade, it 
has been the practice in Canada for trappers to keep foxes, caught in warm weather, 
alive until the fur was prime, and from this custom has arisen the modern industry 
of fur farming. The earliest authentic record of the raising of foxes in captivity 
comes from Prince Edward Island, where about forty-five years ago a number of 
foxes were raised on a farm near Tignish. The beauty of the fur of the silver fox 
and the consequent high prices realized from the sale of the pelts, caused attention 
to be directed chiefly to this breed, a colour phase of the common red fox, which 
has been established through selective breeding carried on by the pioneer fox farmers. 
After 1890 there came a period of rising prices for furs, and the fox farming industry 
grew rapidly in Prince Edward Island. In 1913 an enumeration by the Provincial 
Commissioner of Agriculture showed 277 fox farms in that province, with a total 
of 3,130 foxes.!. While experiments were being carried on in Prince Edward Island, 
attempts at raising foxes in captivity were also being made in other provinces, the 
records showing that foxes were successfully bred in Quebec in 1898, in Ontario in 
1905 and in Nova Scotia in 1906. In 1912 and 1913 the Commission of Conservation 
conducted an exhaustive inquiry into the history and possibilities of fur farming in 
Canada, and the resulting data, published in 1913, gave an impetus to the industry.” 
The Prince Edward Island Silver Fox Breeders’ Association was formed in 1915, and 
the Canadian Silver Fox Breeders’ Association in 1920. Fox farming is now carried 
on in all provinces of the Dominion and the number of farms is steadily increasing. 
The recognition of the importance of fox farming as a branch of the live stock in- 
dustry is indicated by the addition, during 1925, to the system of Dominion exper- 
imental farms and stations (as shown on page 194 of this volume) of an experimental 
fox ranch at Summerside in Prince Edward Island, where the fox farmer’s problems 
of breeding, feeding, housing and general care can be specially studied. 


Although the fox has proved the most suited to domestication, other kinds of 
fur-bearing wild animals are being raised in captivity — mink, raccoon, skunk, 
marten, fisher and rabbit. Karakul sheep, from which are obtained the furs known as 
“persian lamb”, ‘‘astrachan” and “‘broadtail’’, are also being raised successfully in 
Canada. Mink farms are the most numerous of the miscellaneous class, raccoon 
farms coming next. A few of the fox farms also raise miscellaneous fur-bearing 
animals in addition to the foxes. 


Fur Farms of Canada, 1925.—The term “fur farm’’ includes farms devoted 
entirely to the raising of fur-bearing animals, together with parts of farms where 
the raising of fur-bearing animals is carried on as a distinct branch of the operations. 
Of such farms there were 2,273 in Canada in 1925, comprising 2,122 fox farms and 
151 farms raising fur-bearing animals other than foxes. Chief in number among the 
latter are mink farms numbering 59, raccoon farms numbering 50 and rabbit farms 
numbering 21. In addition to the above there were in 1925, 52 muskrat farms and 
7 beaver farms, data regarding which are omitted from the statistics, as the operators 
are unable to furnish full particulars of the number of animals. Compared with 1924, 
the fox farms show an increase of 656 and the miscellaneous fur-bearing animal 
farms an increase of 66. Farms for the raising of Chinchilla rabbits, of Siberian hares 
and of coyotes were recorded in 1923 for the first time. Increases in the number of 


1 Census and Statistics Monthly, May, 1914 (Vol. 7, No. 69, p. 110). 
2Fur Farming in Canada. By J. Walter Jones, B.A., B.S.A., Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, 
second edition revised and enlarged, 1914. 
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fur farms are shown by all the provinces except the Yukon, but the largest pro- 
portionate increases are in New Brunswick and British Columbia. The total value of 
the fur farms in 1925 was, as shown in Table 23, $13,076,048, comprising $3,282,671, 
the value of land and buildings, and $9,793,377, the value of the fur-bearing animals. 
As compared with 1924, an increase of $705,748 is shown in the value of land and 
buildings, and an increase of $1,403,990 in the value of the fur-bearing animals, a 
total increase in the value of property of $2,109,738. Table 24 shows the number and 
value of fur-bearing animals on fur farms in Canada for the years 1923-1925, and 
Table 25 the number and value of fur-bearing animals sold and of pelts sold for the 
years 1924 and 1925. The former table shows that the number of fur-bearing animals 
on fur farms increased from 37,102 in 1924 to 50,536 in 1925, and that their value 
increased from $8,389,387 to $9,793,377. 


Fur-bearing animals sold from fur farms during 1925 numbered 15,906, of the 
value of $2,885,710, as compared with 13,041, value $2,553,380, in 1924, silver foxes 
numbering 12,004, value $2,744,143, in 1925, as against 11,193, value $2,484,166, 
in 1924. The total number of pelts sold from fur farms in 1925 was 11,227, of the 
value of $775,906, as compared with 7,339, value $664,620, in 1924. Of silver foxes 
the number of pelts sold was 8,922, value $730,812, as compared with 5,714, value 
$620,810, in 1924. The average value for silver fox pelts was $81.85 in 1925, as 
against $108.65 in 1924. 

Altogether the revenue derived from the sale of live animals and of pelts totalled 
$3,661,616 in 1925, as compared with $3,218,000 in 1924. Silver foxes and pelts 
amounted in value to $3,474,955 in 1925 and $3,104,976 in 1924. 

For further particulars the reader is referred to the report on Fur Farms, 1925, 
which may be obtained from the Dominion Statistician, Ottawa. 


23.-—Number of Fur Farms, Value of Land and Buildings and Value of Fur-bearing 
Animals, 1923-1925. 


Tie Pace! Nels ot Hae and Value ot Bee beste 
Provinces. 
1923. | 1924. | 1925.1} 1923. 1924. 1925.1 1923. 1924, 1925.1 
No. | No. | No. 8 § $ $ $ $ 
PAB sland seen: 448} 458! 569) 791,636} 809,593] 949,263} 2,689,372] 3,149,400] 3,276,185 
Nova Scotia........ 133} 158] 192 97,713) 148,065) 180,260) 377,973) 479,035} 558,740 
New Brunswick..... 89} 106} 206] 186,580) 192,542) 260,631} 714,985} 809,821] 968,765 
Quebecreeesceeee te 210} 295) 456) 242,535} 332,798) 460,349) 668,590} 937,581] 1,212,347 
Ontario: ecisaccen en 212) 314) 487) 273,763) 400,377) 552,240) 850,479] 1,384,389) 1,749,517 
Manitoba........... 23 34 53] 239,305) 250,578} 258,605) 450,130} 572,496} 645,888 
Saskatchewan....... 8 25 41 39,231 80,180 63, 865 90,963} 150,358) 139,623 
AUD Ortaca sictarere eae 47 70} 120} 112,505} 173,130} 249,302} 248,125} 579,877] 716,442 
British Columbia... 36 71| 129 54,010) 144,695) 270,644) 122,105) 227,115) 442,370 
Yukon Territory... 21 20 20 34,948 49,965 37,512 95,510 99,315 83,500 
Total s.o.c6.cie1 1,227) 1,551) 2,273] 2,072,226] 2,576,923 "8,282,671 6,308,232] 8,389,387) 9,793,377 


11925 figures are subject to revision. 
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24.—Number and Value of Fur-bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada, 1923-1925. 


Kinds of Animals. 1923. 1924. 1925.1 1923. 1924, 1925.1 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 

MLS) ct) ce oat SP eee tee 25,186 31,204 41,787 6,119,651 8,095,181 9,432,097 
Patch or cross fox........... 1,556 1,596 1.7382 108,324 114,524 110,993 
RGGIOX esse woes settee 627 720 1,196 10,875 14,609 23,305 
OES. i cient worsen Sisce winters hs 5 12 216 871 1,600 39,166 127,565 

NETTIE a ee else eee 2 3 - 100 150 - 
WES Tite iOS Sete 2. Fs. Sak Ot 489 663 988 10,679 20,042 36,961 
PPR OC OUT seth econ sa nsere, eae 159 245 441 2,208 2,758 6,437 
92 133 129 784 857 877 
11 13 35 ~ 950 1,200 2,805 
8 9 15 770 1,240 2,035 
2 4 3 50 140 150 
- - 3 > - 60 
WiOvOLOT et eee Feces 9 22 59 111 650 715 
Chinchilla rabbit........... 222 351 1,066 2,230 3,705 11,413 
Biverian DSTO. oo. ot scne eo 24 25 30 100 100 220 
Karakul sheep.............. 883 L045 1,209 49, 800 93,000 32,410 
Rab pry Obber ese ene eee aol - 353 967 - 2,065 5,334 
Wotalicos. cue teenies: 29, 282 37,102 50,536 || 6,308,232 | 8,389,387 9,793,377 


11925 figures are subject to revision. 


25.—Number and Value of Fur-bearing Animals sold and Pelts sold from Fur Farms 
in Canada, 1924-1925. 


1924, 1925.1 
Kinds. Animals Sold. Animals Sold. 
Pelts Sold. Pelts Sold. 
Adults. Young. Adults. Young. 
No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ 

Silver fox..... 2,099} 509,356) 9,094/1,974, 810|5, 714/620, 810)2, 700} 685,985) 9,304/2,058,158) 8,922) 730, 812 
Patch or cross 

(a) eee 159] 12,493) 221) 14,930} 749] 33,120} 158) 12,967] 240) - 15,705} 732] 27,880 
Red fox 3. BOL 4 1, 4k4 88 1,705) 611) 8,817) 69] 1,323) 115 1,505} 997) 14,585 
Blue fox, 2... ... 82} 16,400 14 2,700) - - 40} 9,800} 257) 55,820 - = 
White fox..... 2 100 - - - - - - - - 1 40 
Mami. 23° A oa 104} 3,400) 215 4,953) 38 329} 121} 4,115) 318) 11,539} 132} 1,888 
Raccoon...... 18 252 36 615) 24 97| 53} 1,986 77 1,697 47 242 
Slammin ccc... 14 150 ~ - 34 7A ee - 22 242 16 65 
Marten....... - - - - - - - ~ 4 400 - - 
Wishersscccs<s 2 100 - - ~ - 2 500 - - 1 72 
Woot ca68 <a: - - ~ ~ - ~ - - 2 26 2 30 
Chinchilla 

TFADDIt. ws 72} 1,200) 304 3,340) 18 SbIPe Olli ees Sb2i nl So6lm ees L2 - ~ 
Karakulsheep} 109} 3,800 - - | 100} 1,000) 95 971} 394 3,781 - - 
Siberian hare.| - ~ 12 120} 25 200} 18 132 22 120 52 97 
Rabbit, other} 119 926] 221 619) 26 91] 164) 1,494) 314 1,080} 325 195 

Total. ...... 2,836! 549, 588/10, 205/2, 003, 792|7, 339/664, 620/3,511) 721, 125/12, 395/2, 164, 585/11, 227| 775,906 


1 1925 figures are subject to revision. 


5.— Dairying Statistics. 


Dairying is one of the oldest and is now one of the most important industries 
of Canada. The first permanent introduction of cows into Canada was undoubtedly 
made by Champlain at Quebec between 1608 and 1610. In 1629 he had 60 or 70 
cattle on his farm at Cap Tourmente. In 1660, Colbert, the great French Minister, 
sent to New France representatives of the best dairy cows of Normandy and Brit- 
tany. In 1667 there were 3,107 head of cattle in New France and, in 1671, 866 in 
Acadia. The first cattle in what is now Ontario were taken thither by La Motte 
Cadillac in 1701. In 1823 a herd of 300 cattle was driven north to the Red River 
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Settlement and sold to settlers, while cattle in British Columbia date from 1837. 
Modern dairying owes its development and expansion to the factory system for the 
making of cheese and butter, to the introduction from Denmark in 1882 of the 
centrifugal cream separator, and to the facilities afforded by improved methods of 
cold storage, which came under Government organization in 1895. 


Creamery Butter.—The first creamery in Canada was established at Athel- 
stan, Huntingdon Co., Quebec, in 1873, while the first cream separator was installed 
at Ste. Marie, Beauce Co., Quebec, in 1882. The first Ontario creamery was estab- 
lished in 1875, and what was probably the first cream separator in Ontario was 
installed at Belleville in 1883. Butter reached its maximum exportation for the 
year ended June 30, 1903, with 34,128,944 lb. The latest figures for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1925, show an export of 26,646,535 lb. The quantity of creamery butter 
made in Canada in 1925 was 169,494,967 lb. (Table 26), valued at $63,008,097, 
a decrease in quantity from the preceding year of 9,398,970 lb., or 5.3 p.c., and an 
increase in value of $2,513,271, or 4-2 p.c. The average price per lb. for the whole of 
Canada was 37 cents in 1925, compared with 34 cents in 1924. The production of 
creamery butter in 1925 exceeded in quantity the production of any previous year 
except 1924, and was exceeded in value only by 1920, when the average price per lb. 
was 57 cents. 


26.—Production and Value of Creamery Butter, by Provinces, 1923-1925. 


Provinces. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1923. 1924, 1925, 
lb. lb. lb. $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 1,537,487) 1,560,250} 1,724,283 542, 846 567,986 632,547 
INGVaiscollan aaa ete 3,550, 666 4,139,469 4,530,028 13b3, 18 1,502,793 1,782,414 
New Brunswick............. 1,281,471] 1;225,615| 1,279,417 456,557 461,936 469, 153 
Quebeesyacicomiaatae once 59,214,767} 59,700,420] 49,368,635]| 20,605,992] 20,201,055) 18,888,581 
Ouitario <aeoaroc sn ter. ere 54,873,180] 60,081,141] 59,871,256] 19,478,505) 20,788,273} 22,059,271 
IManitobaaesacis ccc Mosk 10,730,060] 12,632,814] 13,663,312) 8,662,444 4,160,707 4,909,958 
Saskatchewan............... 10,867,010} 13,543,001] 15,946,233) 38,632,377} 4,378,106} 5,855,979 
Alpenta wean state noes 17,868,853} 22,339,857] 19,630,101) 5,891,186} 7,059,630) 6,959,059 
British Columbia........:.. 2,961,164] 3,671,370] 8,481,702]| 1,250,485} 1,374,340} 1,451,135 

Totaly. eee cee 162,834,608) 178,893,937) 169,494,967]| 56,873,510} 60,494,826) 63,008,097 


Factory Cheese.—The early French colonists made butter and cheese, of which 
the fromage raffiné, still made on the Isle of Orleans, is probably a survival. The 
United Empire Loyalists introduced cheese and butter-making into the districts 
settled by them, and in 1801 sent their surplus butter and cheese to the United 
States. The first modern cheese factory in Canada was established in Oxford Co., 
Ontario, in 1864, while shortly afterwards factories were established in the Burk- 
ville and Belleville districts of Ontario, in Missisquoi Co., Quebec, near Essex, New 
Brunswick, and in Annapolis Co., Nova Scotia. These factories were established 
before 1870, and after that date the number rapidly increased. In 1868, the quantity 
of cheese exported from Canada was 6,141,570 1b. In 1904 cheese reached its maxi- 
mum exportation with 233,980,716 Ib., and the exports of cheese for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1925, amounted to 150,742,900 lb. The production of factory cheese in 
1925 totalled 177,139,113 lb., of the value of $36,571,556; an increase in quantity 
over the previous year of 18-3 p.c., and in value of 51-2 p.c. (Table 27). The average 
prices per lb. were 21 cents in 1925 and 16 cents in 1924. 
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27.— Production and Value of Factory Cheese, by Provinces, 1923-1925. 
Provinces. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
lb. lb. lb. $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 1,811,537] 2,048,937} 2,001,242 346,428 322,597| 413,545 
DIU OCOUIA sy overs cooee sees 34,332 34,475 34, 856 6,679 5,939 7,435 
New Brunswick.:........... 825,369 942,220] 1,130,773 161,497 155,003 230, 434 
ES EN 57s ee ae ae init Se ee 46,890,579) 39,695,463] 51,761,908 8,780,513 6,326,515} 10,685,139 
Ontario ay «iste. od. Aah ake 99,556,415} 104, 219,238] 119,281,825] 18,846,197] 16,907,561] 24,629,504 
RODE 4. fics sisters eldelo. 42% 231,530 596, 237 765, 407| 47,191 101, 887 150,171 
Saskatchewan............... 118,920 138, 631 255,010 22,061 24,199 52,909 
UDELL, fe. LIIAL. EK ossicles its 1,865,608 1,714, 790 1,473, 835) 368,771 278,478 306,605 
British Columbia........... 290,086 317,539 434, 257] 65, 855 79,744 95,814 
Motale hh; e346 40 151, 624,376) 149,707,530) 177,139,113) 28,645,192; 24,201,923) 36,571,556 


Condensed Milk and Milk Powder.—-Within recent years there has been 
a large increase in the production of condensed milk. The first milk-condensing 
plant was established at Truro, N.S., in 1883, and there are now in Canada 24 plants 
for the manufacture of condensed and evaporated milk and milk powder. The 
quantity of condensed milk made in Canada in 1925 was 29,832,764 lb., of the 
value of $3,599,235, a decrease in quantity of 1,042,628 lb., or 3-4 p.c., as com- 
pared with 1924. The quantity of evaporated milk made was 44,550,325 lb., valued 
at $4,324,029, an increase of 5 p.c. over the production of 1924. The quantity of 
milk powder and skim milk powder made in 1925 was 13,478,641 lb., valued at 
$1,583,539. Of the 24 condenseries in operation in Canada in 1925, 20 were situated 
in Ontario, and to the total value of products of condenseries of $13,453,472, Ontario 
contributed $12,072,918. Table 28 shows the quantity and value of products other 
than butter and factory cheese for the years 1923, 1924 and 1925. 


28.—Miscellaneous Products of Dairy Factories, 1923-1925. 


1923. 1924, 1925. 
Products. a 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
Condensed milk......... lb. | 27,118,581 3,676,134} 30,875,392 3,814,635} 29,832,764 3,599,235 
Evaporated milk........ Ib.| 45,824,521 4,309,225} 42,433,245 4,147,682} 44,550,325 4,324,029 
Milk powder............ lb. 1,325,189 405,743 1,674,920 416,723 2, 843,942 567,339 
Skim milk powder...... lb. 9,796,622 1,159,310] 10,868,273 1,022,525] 10,634,699 1,016,200 
Sterilized milk.......... lb. - - 23,163 3,760 - - 
Sterilized cream........ lb. 180,714 26,339 - - - - 
Skim condensed milk... lb. 5, 204, 847 321,274) 3,898,553 210,538) 4,175,485 252,665 
Condensed coffee and 
COGOW. he sara meeraee lb. 340,760} | 75,959 323,328 67,028 297,102 48,428 
Whey butter 27... ioe. lb. 1,279,797 386, 356 1, 233, 861 359,469 1,492,573 480,938 
CTT a eo ae dE lb. 558,449 66,334 467,279 27,126 358,777 Ont La 
TOG PORN Lhe ona gal. 2,789,524 3,514,046 3,526,001 4,623,877 3,911,305 5,188,426 
US 78 Ce eee a gal.) 32,024,538] 12,795,121] 38,137,598) 14,889,328] 35,020,484) 14,484,116 
Cream sold. . (Ib. butter fat)} 11,815,724 7,101,015} 11,276,706 6,716,931] 12,114,604 7,335,710 
Buttermilk sold. fs .o. shee - 291,912 - 296, 683 - 308,938 
Ree ys aos fe ts gat - 472,920 - 734,127 - 1,059, 832 
Total - 34, 601, 688 - 37,330, 432 - 38, 702,573 


Retrospective Statistics.—In Table 29 the production and value of creamery 
butter and factory cheese is compared by provinces and for all Canada for the years 
1900, 1910, 1915 and 1920 and annually from 1922 to 1925. Table 30 shows the 
total value of all the products of dairy factories by provinces for the five years 1921 
to 1925. 
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29.—Production and Value of Creamery Butter and Factory Cheese in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1909, 1910, 1915, 1929 and 1922-25. 


Provinces and Years. 


Prince Edward Island............. 


INOVa Sc0tla cs. og ssdosaoes sence 


New Brunswick.................... 


(RG) Crs ee Saeen A ICa ARE coe on 


Onitarios. 3.58 shee: ees 


Manitoba: bec niece 


Saskatehewamt.ti)j.6 0c... saccscieat oe ee 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Creamery butter. 


lb. 


36,066, 739 
64, 489, 398 
83,991,453 
111,691,718 
152,501,900 
162, 834, 608 
178, 893, 937 
169,494, 967 


562, 220 
670,908 
539,516 

1,166,032 

1,262,006 

1,537,437 

1,560, 250 

1,724, 283 


334,211 

354,785 
1,240,483 
2,503, 188 
3,329, 246 
3,550, 666 
4,139,469 
4,530,028 


287, 814 
849, 633 
776,416 
1,053, 649 
1, 224,930 
1,231,471 
1,225,615 
1,279,417 


24, 625,000 
41,782,678 
36,621,491 
41,632,511 
57, 258, 470 
59,214,767 
59.700, 420 
49,368, 635 


7,559,542 
13, 876, 888 
26, 414, 120 
37,234, 998 
51,633,070 
54,873, 180 
60,081, 141 
59, 871, 256 


1,557,010 
2,050, 487 
5, 839, 667 
7,578, 549 
10,559,601 
10,730, 060 
12,632, 814 
13,663,312 


143,645 
1,548, 696 
3,811,014 
6, 638, 656 
8,901, 144 

10, 867,010 

13,543,001 

15,946, 233 


$ 


7,240,972 
15,597, 807 
24, 385,052 
63,625, 203 
53,453, 282 
56,873,510 
60, 494, 826 
63, 008, 097 


118,402 
156,478 
151,065 
674, 744 
449,303 
542, 846 
567,986 
632, 547 


68, 686 
88,481 
346,011 
1,518,757 
1,244,958 
1,353,118 
1,502,793 
1,782,414 


58,589 
212,205 
231, 838 
606, 891 
467, 287 
456,557 
461,936 
469,153 


4,916,756 
9,961,732 
10, 899, 810 
23,580, 949 
20,024,039 
20,605, 992 
20,201,055 
18, 888, 581 


1,527,935 
3,331,025 
7,534, 653 
21,343, 858 
18,218,629 
19,478,505 
20,788, 273 
22,059,271 


292,247 

511,972 
1,693,503 
4,282,731 
3,603,491 
3,662,444 
4,160,707 
4,909,958 


29, 362 

381, 809 
1,055,000 
3,727,140 
3,066,573 
3,632,377 
4,378, 106 
5,855,979 


Factory cheese. 


lb. 


220, 833, 269 
199,904, 205 
183, 887, 837 
149, 201,856 
135, 821,116 
151, 624,376 
149,707,530 
177,139,113 


4,457,519 
3,293, 755 
2° 960,000 
2) 081,277 
1,752,233 
1;811,537 
2) 048, 937 
2,001,242 


568, 147 
264, 243 
125,580 
52,638 
31,820 
34,332 
34,475 
34, 856 


1, 892, 686 
1,166, 243 
1,165,651 
1, 235,008 
926,052 
825,369 
942, 220 
1,130,773 


80, 630, 199 
58,171,091 
54,217,113 
52, 162,777 
38, 923,770 
46, 890,579 
39,695, 463 
51,761,908 


131,967, 612 
136,093,951 
125,001,136 
92,784, 757 
92)707,059 
99,556, 415 
104; 219, 238 
119,281, 825 


1,289,413 
694,713 
726,725 
116, 229 
102,354 
231,530 
596,237 
765,407 


6,000 
26,730 


28,367 
12/448 
118,920 
138,631 
255,010 


$ 


22, 221,430 
21,587, 124 
27,097,176 
39,100, 872 
21/824, 760 
28,645,192 
24,201,923 
36,571,556 


449, 400 
354,378 
327,700 
525, 635 
284,471 
346, 428 
322, 597 
413,545 


58,321 
29,977 
18, 837 
14, 865 
5,010 
6,679 
5,939 
7,435 


187, 106 
129,677 
168, 086 
336, 409 
147,503 
161,497 
155,003 
230,434 


7,957,621 
6,195, 254 
7,571, 691 
13,372, 250 
6,065, 539 
8,780,513 
6,326,515 
10, 685, 189 


13,440, 987 
14, 769,566 
18, 831,413 
24,605, 823 
15,036,980 
18, 846, 197 
16,907,561 
24,629,504 


124,025 
81,403 
109,008 
31,611 
16,747 
47,191 
101, 887 
150,171 


868 
3,396 


7,790 
2,026 
22,061 
24,199 
52,909 
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29.—Production and Value of Creamery Butter and Factory Cheese in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1960, 1910, 1915, 1920 and 1922-1925.—concluded. 


Estab- : 
Provinces and Years. lish- Creamery butter. Factory cheese. 
ments. 
No. lb. $ lb. $ 
TAU OCT SUE aa ae eC ee 1900 18 601,489 123,305 21,693 3,102 
1910 56 2,149,121 533,422 193,479 23,473 
1915 62 7,544,148 2,021,448 381,632 68,441 
1920 55) 11,821,291) 6,555,509 398, 75 110,355 
1922 60} 15,417,070 5,126, 844 931,992 183, 860 
1923 84} 17,868, 853 5,891,186 1, 865,608 368,771 
1924 95} 22,339,857 7,059, 630 1,714,790 278,478 
1925 104) 19,630,101 6,959,059 1,473,835 306,605 
British Columbia.................. 1900 8 395, 808 105, 690 - - 
7 1910 9 1, 206, 202 420,683 - - 
1915 29 1,204,598 451,724 10,000 2,000 
1920 34 2,062, 844 1,334, 624 342,053 96,134 
1922 30 2,916,183 1, 252,158 433,388 82,624 
1923 31 2,961,164 1,250,485 290,086 65, 855 
1924 39 3,671,370 1,374,340 317,539 79,744 
1925 40 3,481,702 1,451,135 434,257 95, 814 


30.—Total Value of All Products of Dairy Factories, by Provinces, 1§21-1925.1 


Provinces. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925, 
$ $ $ $ $ 
CONTENT E aahalh Gan Ee aM oh et ir Pe 111,924,017?) 104,972,046) 120,120,390) 122,027,181) 138, 282, 226 
Prince Edward Island..............-+- 786, 696 793,819 950,095 951,929 1,107, 803 
INOW SCOUUD wa = «a ezsrazsse op onrayure nis ars) onset 1,517,870 1,917,033 2,325, 825 2,523,502 2,878,005 
New BrimswiCkis: . cok. fk saecks mee 897, 288 858,765 1,099,474 1,179,954 1,442,613 
BORIIOC Pts eh oc eho AR tance. arsieeens 26,796,939] 26,089,578] 29,386,505} 27,428,100} 30,658,717 
MOE ATIO fo. Fen cee ee eas oe ee ee 60,046,795) 53,542,605] 63,114,425) 62,657,787| 73,751,526 
LET a) 0: oh os ne gn ee 6,052,676 6,459, 836 6,531,902 7,104,381 8,092, 802 
Raskate be wallace Acca also otic 4,197, 808 4,553,541 5,083,910 5,778,083 7,373,498 
FAGIOD UE See earth Cicero eer nee sae cae 6,522,814 6, 831,470 7,971,211 8,971,747 8,188,104 
Braden Comune Dida. esas reused ee eer 3,977, 820 3,925,399 3,657,048 5,431,698 4,789,158 


1 The total value of dairy products in 1901 and various subsequent years is shown in the ‘‘Statistical 
Summary of the Progress of Canada,’’ immediately following the Table of Contents. 
2 Includes the sum of $1,127,311, not apportioned by provinces. 

Dairy Butter and Home-made Cheese.—The statistics of the foregoing 
tables relate entirely to the products of dairy factories. In addition, there is a large 
production of butter on farms, generally described as home-made or dairy butter, 
and a small production of home-made cheese. No annual statistics are collected of 
these products; the census of 1911, however, showed that the production of dairy 
butter in 1910 was 137,110,200 lIb., value $30,269,497, and of home-made cheese 
1,371,092 lb., value $154,088. According to the census of 1921 the production of 
dairy butter in 1920 was 103,487,506 lb., worth $50,180,952, and of home-made 
cheese 533,561 lb., worth $123,283. The production of dairy butter in 1925 is 
estimated at approximately 100,000,000 Ib., of the value of $32,128,799, thus 
making the total estimated production of butter, including dairy butter, for 1925, 
269,494,967 lb., valued at $95,136,896. 

Total Value of Dairy Products.—The total value of the dairy products of 
Canada in 1920 was estimated at $288,836,093, including creamery butter, $63,- 
625,203, dairy butter, $50,180,952, factory cheese, $39,100,872, home-made cheese, 
$123,283, miscellaneous factory products $22,827,460 and milk consumed fresh or 
otherwise used, $112,978,323. For 1925 the total is estimated at $241,069,320, 
comprising creamery butter, $63,008,097, dairy butter, $32,128,799, factory cheese, 
$36,571,556, home-made cheese, $95,073, miscellaneous dairy ‘actory products, 
$16,882,747, and milk consumed fresh or whole, $92,383,048. 
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6.—Fruit Farming. 


The wild fruits of Canada are numerous and varied. Currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries and strawberries grow wild almost as far north as the Arctic circle, 
their flavour being unexcelled by that of cultivated varieties. The blueberry 
grows in great profusion over a large part of Eastern Canada, while the cranberry 
is found over wide areas throughout the Dominion. Other wild fruits include the 
saskatoon or juneberry of the Prairie Provinces, the choke cherry, the pin or bird 
cherry, the buffalo berry, the blackberry, the salmon-berry and the cloudberry. 
Wild plums are found all through the eastern provinces and wild grapes as far 
north-westward as Manitoba. 

Canadian climatic and soil conditions are eminently fitted to the production 
of cultivated and improved varieties, and it is usual in the farms of Eastern Canada 
to find orchard or garden fruits produced for household needs, if not for sale as 
ordinary farm products. Fruit-growing as a specialized form of agriculture is a 
comparatively recent development. The building of the railways and the intro- 
duction of refrigerator cars provided the means by which perishable fruits might 
be rapidly distributed throughout the Dominion from districts where climatic 
and soil conditions were particularly favourable to the cultivation of fruit. While 
commercial fruit-growing is by no means restricted to a few districts and is often 
a feature of agricultural production in suburban areas, certain districts are never- 
theless noted as being the more important centres of fruit production. The Anna- 
polis and adjacent valleys in Nova Scotia, the Niagara peninsula of Ontario and 
the Okanagan valley in British Columbia are outstanding, but the northern shore 
of lake Ontario, the Georgian Bay district, the areas adjacent to Montreal, the lower 
British Columbia mainland and Vancouver island are also noted for their fruit 
crops. 

The smaller fruits grown for sale generally find a market in nearby towns or 
cities, although many shipments are made from rural districts by rail or water to 
more distant centres of consumption. Apples, which are probably the most import- 
ant Canadian fruit, meet with ready sale in British and European markets, where 
their attractive appearance, flavour and good keeping qualities have gained a 
wide reputation. Practically all varieties of fruit are prepared in canneries located 
near the centres of production and are shipped to both domestic and foreign 
markets. 

Origin and Growth of Fruit-growing.—In Nova Scotia the apple-growing 
industry has assumed great importance, the bulk of the crop being annually exported 
to Great Britain. There are records of the growth of apples in Acadia from 1635. 
The census of 1698 showed that at Port Royal alone there were 1,584 apple trees 
distributed amongst 54 families, of whom many had orchards of from 75 to 100 
trees. At Beaubassin in 1698 the census showed 32 acres in fruit trees. The 
first apples exported from the province are said to have been shipped by sailing 
vessel from Halifax to Liverpool in 1849, the price realized being $2 per barrel. 
In 1856 a shipment of 700 barrels was made by schooner to Boston, U.S.A., the 
price realized being $2.75 per barrel. The first experimental commercial shipments 
of apples to England from the Annapolis valley were made in December, 1861, 
but proved disappointing, The first steamer to carry apples direct from Annapolis 
Royal to London was the ‘‘Neptune,”’ which sailed on April 2, 1881. The shipment 
consisted of 6,800 barrels, and arrived in London in 14 days. This venture was 
fairly successful, and from that time the business has continued to increase in 
volume. Up to 1890, however, the production of apples in Nova Scotia rarely 
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exceeded 100,000 barrels, but after that date there was a pronounced increase in 
acreage and production, and in 1909 the production reached a million barrels. 
A record crop of about 1,900,000 barrels was produced in 1911, when 1,734,876 
barrels were marketed, and further records were made in 1919 when the gross crop 
exceeded two million barrels, and in 1922, when 1,891,850 barrels were packed and 
sold from the Annapolis valley and adjacent valleys, which comprise a district 
of about 100 miles long by from six to eleven miles wide. 

There are records to show that in 1663 apples were being produced in the 
province of Quebec, and it is here that the celebrated Fameuse apple is thought 
to have originated. The capabilities of this province for the production of apples 
of the finest appearance and best quality are very great; but at present there are 
not sufficient apples grown for the local demand, and large quantities are therefore 
annually imported. 

In Ontario, where the commercial production of all descriptions of fruit capable 
of cultivation in Canada has reached its highest development, apples have been 
grown from the middle of the eighteenth century; but commercial orcharding 
has developed only within the past 50 or 60 years, and was only made possible 
when the building of the railways permitted trees and fruit to be transported rapidly. 
The great winter apple districts include the border of lake Ontario extending back 
30 miles and more from the lake, the shores of lake Huron and Georgian bay, 
several miles in depth and the southwestern part of the province. Farther east 
and north, and including an area east of the Lake Huron district, there are large 
areas of land where the hardier varieties of apples are most suitable. In the Niagara 
fruit-growing district, besides apples, peaches, pears, plums and cherries, small 
fruits and grapes are produced upon a large scale. 

In British Columbia commercial fruit-growing is of comparatively recent 
origin; but the development of commercial orcharding has been very rapid, especially 
during the last ten years. The first apple trees were planted about 1850, but not 
until after the completion of the Canadian Pacific railway in 1886 were there 
many trees planted for commercial purposes. The Census of 1891 gave the area 
devoted to all kinds of fruit as 6,500 acres; in 1921 the Census showed a total fruit 
acreage in the province of 43,569 acres. The most noted fruit district is that of the 
Okanagan valley, where are some of the finest orchards in the Dominion. The 
boxed apples from British Columbia are found in season on all the important markets 
in Great Britain and Europe. Pears, plums, peaches, apricots, cherries and small 
fruits are grown on a large scale. 

The Fruit Marks Act, first passed by the Dominion Parliament in 1901, made 
the grading of commercial apples compulsory. In 1923 all previous legislation 
of this kind was replaced by the Fruit Act (13-14 Geo. V, ec. 15), which provides 
for government inspection, imposes penalties for dishonest packing and defines 
the grades under which the different descriptions of fruit shall be sold. 

Census Statistics.—Statistics of the number of bearing and non-bearing 
fruit trees in 1921 were published on p. 252 of the 1925 edition, together with 
comparative figures for 1911; from these it may be seen that only in peaches was 
there an increase during the decade in the number of bearing trees. Nevertheless, 
when the statistics of production, also collected at the census, are consulted, there 
is evident a great increase since 1910 in the production of apples, peaches, plums 
and cherries. This may indicate that to-day fruit-growing is on a much more 
scientific basis than in the past, and that the yield per bearing tree is larger because 
of the greater attention given to the selection of stock and the care of trees. 
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Annual Statistics of Fruit Production.—For each of the years 1919 to 
1925, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Fruit Branch of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture have collected and published in co-operation statistics 
(1) of the quantities and values of commercial fruits produced in Canada, and (2) 
of the varieties and values of fruit trees, bushes and plants sold by nurserymen in 
Canada. Table 31, following, shows the estimated production and value of com- 
mercial fruits in Canada for each of the five years 1921-1925.1 


31.—Estimated Production and Value of Commercial Fruits in Canada, 1921-1925. 


Aver- Aver- 
Total Total Total Total 
Years. : age Years. os pe age 
quantity. price value quantity. naa value. 
brl. $ $ qt. $ $ 
Apples— 
NOD ee caer togehen states 5,367, 700 6-67/35,821,090||Strawberries— 
O22 r csite a cnelee cote 5,048,405 4-90/24, 692, 182 TOD Pron wee cele + | L040; 000 0-16} 1,622,960 
NODS uesteerestsis sarees 4,493,183 5-45/24,489, 350 1929 ie ercactebinawsavrl|) SpONSy 200 0-18] 1,526,050 
UIE ae a eee eres ee 3,375,084 D=SOlLOM AU ALa| | ML O2Oee Rees eee 8,652,200 0-17] 1,513,230 
1925S ee oer 0432060 568106; 709,440} M1924 0eke.. chee seen 7,932,000 0-18} 1,398,910 
TODD ic ace ctaferesouaghoegn 8,070,000 0-18] 1,458,950 
Pears— bush. 
LOZ sack hiatecrseles aes 435,968 2-58) 1,124,162 
OOD ester tiation cies 461,227 1-45 668,854 
1923 0 Rye vas 227,335 2-42}  550,587||Raspberries— 
19 ee Sasieatris erste 196,809 2-40 471,924 DOT te, ccisretsiens Beteruts 7,522,950 0-15} 1,123,001 
G25 eee eee 156, 422 ME SBR TEIN PPE cba Secdecond 63201, 120 0-18} 1,159,287 
1923 cmanive testes 4,496,840 0-23} 1,044,001 
Plums and Prunes— AF lat Scie eee 2,000,450 0-20 401,012 
TO QTUIRE Ieee ctardesreiere 575,575 LAT S44 at Oe TOD5 mace ere 1,947,000 0-21} 401,690 
1922 ee gsatrasteniase 408,438 1-28) 522,393 
TODS Risotto oe 348,482 2-00 696,964 
NO 24 i, sisarirc satis ssaietavata 238,978 2-11 504,460 
L92D Ss ee Me ee 79,562 1-63} 154,288||Other Berries— 
TG 2U Paes tee 2,931, 790 0-17} 489,062 
Peaches— | ER Benen ar hor anole 2,837,549 0-15 428,756 
19215 tncerentacee i: 366,715 27801 844; 936 L923. coemetndeeon: 2,527,700 0-20} 494,191 
192 Oak eae esa ase ee ON DOL LSGi OOANO D5 pihO 24s oe. eee 2,532,000 0-19} 500,020 
1923 eee oe 403,660 DT OL ONO OUI MLO DOL ater tere 2,470,000 0-21} 524,700 
1924 see aek seis aie eke 154,384 2-62 404,663 
ib AT INEE, & eet ARCs: 201,840 2-71 547,772 7 
Cherries— Grapes— 
IO) Peon Aen Gases oe 211,210 YTo|  OSORSZal|) LO ollenceee eae See 46,872,308 0-05} 2,812,338 
NO DOF priate a tra meterets 202,740 2-38 481,850 Uy Se enone 70,308,462 0-05| 3,515,423 
NODS \eeeeceraveh ee 203,125 S506) alee SO ies O20 ene nmo ae aaerir 42,185,077 0-06] 2,742,080 
1924 Pe reee werner ets 100,340 BOBO! BRA ea, HO Soapeebosascea. 24,500,000 0-06} 1,470,000 
Persea ace cercty. 114,925 3°56] 409,210) 1925......... 02.0.6. 24,000,000 0-07} 1,680,000 


Tree Nursery Industry.—The first Canadian commercial nursery was estab- 
lished near Fonthill, Ont., in 1837, and was followed within five years by the estab- 
lishment of a nursery by a Rochester, N.Y., firm in Toronto. Since that time the 
industry has steadily spread as the country has developed, until to-day there are 
approximately 170 firms growing or dealing in nursery stock of all kinds, including 
fruit trees. Canadian nurserymen have made great advancement in the type and 
hardiness of stock used for grafting and budding purposes, greatly enhancing the 
resistance of the trees against winter injury, an important factor in Canadian 
orcharding. The great problem of mixing varieties has been solved by the recent 
investigations carried out by the Dominion Experimental Stations, which have 
led to a system of identifying the different varieties in the nursery row. Identifi- 
cation of the varieties of apples has proved possible of accomplishment by any 
"1 Revorts of fruit production have been published in pamphlet form by the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 


istics in 1922, 1924, 1925 and 1926. The first report for the year 1919 was published in the Monthly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics, Aug., 1920, pp. 211-222. 
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person after a few months’ study of the varietal characteristics, while other fruits 
under study, such as peaches and pears, are proving equally easy to identify. 


32.—Fruit Trees, Bearing and Non-bearing, Acreage of Small Fruits,and Fruit Pro- 
duction for all Canada in census years. 


— Trees, bearing. Trees, non-bearing. Total Production. 
nds. 
1911. 1921. 1911. 1921. 1900. 1910. 1920. 
No. No. No. No. bush. bush. bush. 
Orchard fruits— 
PRIMROSE Boe cise «svar ewieis'sss aboot 10,617,372] 9,802,218} 5,599,804] 2,649, 740/18, 626, 186]10, 618, 666]17, 475, 414 
MPEAONIGHS Soyihcish cisco caipaoto were 839, 288} 1,021,709] 1,056,359 174, 513 545, 415 646, 826) 1,076, 223 
BQOMLR ot aajcvalonsinsrvaclnes tase? 581, 704 501, 586 385, 538 172,304 531, 837 504,171 521,036 
ERMAN ol co0 so oicorstera'vieew ooh 1,075,130} 985,267} 637,220) 266,889] 557,875} 508,994) 808,369 
CU Sy Ce re ea 741,992 688, 504 495, 082 195,999 336, 751 238,974 502, 447 
BEC LOT ccrc.s5 sieed onoRe ee 146, 659 - 141, 233 - 70,396 47,789 = 
POGAL oo. coos xieeoee 14, 002, 145/12, 999, 284| 8,315,236) 3,459, 445/29, 668, 460/12, 565, 420/20,383, 489 
acres. acres, lb. lb. lb. 
Small fruits— 
EAN OS Boe ofa iys vqsteroritegs, «saree 9, 836 7,090 - — 124,302, 634/32, 898, 4388133, 269, 412 
qt. qt. at. 
BirawDerties..2.o.c<ccnce<s 18, 686, 662/15, 658, 346 
ESGMIDGED IONS cuit cg orcas era ns 17,495 17,741 - — |21,707,791 1 8,360,518 
Currants and gooseberries. . 3,830,609} 1,983, 834 
Other small fruits.......... 9,000,208} 843,407 


1 Included with other small fruits. 


Table 33 shows the total numbers and values of fruit trees, bushes and plants 
sold by nurserymen for the four years 1921, 1923, 1924 and 1925. For 1919 and 
1920, see the Canada Year Book of 1921, p. 257. 


33.—_Numbers and Values of Fruit Trees, Bushes and Plants, sold by Nurserymen 
in Canada, 1921, 1923, 1924 and 1925. 


Nore.—In 1921 the year runs from Oct. 1 to Sept. 30; in 1923-1925 it runs from June 1 to May 31. 


Description ofTree, Number Sold. Total Value. 

Bush or Plant. 

1921. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1921. 1923. 1924, 1925. 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 

Apples— 

DAT Va wcrnchacrirs 2 57,380 60, 554 47,351 58,549 32, 606 26, 647 21, 227 29,330 

«1 Dens geil 92,448 91,556 66, 774 121, 043) 54,938 39, 632 30,728 60, 084 

UE os a 223,919 229,796 203, 608 277,431 112,957 95, 254 87,148 119,011 

Crab apples..... 12, 883 16, 104 14, 184 18, 642) 8, 676 5, 635 5, 747 8,127 

Total apples 386, 630 398,010 331, 917 475, 665 209,178 167,168 144, 850 216, 553 

Pearsc. SS 35,389 45, 252 42, 889 45, 269) 28,027 25,101 26, 920 28,391 
Plums.. Presi 49, 684 54,414 57,133 57,415 44,819 33,779 34, 396 32, 604 
PRACHES. sais ess 45, 643 76, 267 74,302 73,656 25,426 21,042 20, 264 23, 942 
GHEITICS: 001... 2s 47,020 64, 735 55, 540 51, 944 46, 608 40, 257 33, 063 35,748 
pICOUR ss $55 383. SS 442 - 2,259 1, 893 88 = 904 Tov 
Oiances...--.0.. 55. ~ 360 104 283 = 120 61 136 

lackberries...... 40,542 39,519 29,851 38,772 2,959 2,115 1,093 2,686 
ATART OBES 3s ona ccsinies 161, 460 162,729 129,270 137,779) 32, 848 15,979 11,511 20,475 
SSTADOS.6 066 vince is 93,914 211, 967 293,018 198,501 17, 839 18,375 27,714 23,370 
Gooseberries...... 68, 236 70,930 67,369 66, 721 16,946 8,799 9, 163 15,313 
Raspberries...... 497, 823 511,508 513,078 449, 720) 27,963 17,473 20,726 25,719 
Loganberries...... 42,100 14, 329 1, 805 2,348 7,365 884 258 191 
Strawberries...... 3,059,187] 1,787,905) 2,212,645] 1,521, 655 36, 207 15, 136 19, 503 17,456 

Total Value.. - - - - 496,272] 366,229} 350,425) 443,341 


SS —_—_—_"—-»__anrnwnneseeereeeeee re 
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7.—Special Agricultural Crops. 


Maple Sugar and Syrup.—The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained a descrip- 
tion of the process of maple sugar-making on pages 247 and 248. Table 34 gives the 
production and value of maple sugar and syrup in Canada for the years 1924, 1925 
and 1926, as estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


34. Production and Value of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup in Canada, by Provinces, 


1924-1926. 
Maple Sugar. Maple Syrup. Total 
value of 
Provinces and Years. sugar 
Average Average and 
Quantity.| price per | Value. | Quantity.| priceper | Value. syrup. 
lb. gallon. 
lb. cents. $ gal. $ $ $ 

Canada.............. 1924| 9,385,415 20 | 1,907,599) 1,970, 696 2-07 | 4,083,542] 5,991,141 
1925/10, 496, 262 18 | 1,847,672) 1,672,093 2-05 | 3,440,226) 5,287,898 

1926) 7,137,303 19 | 1,320,837} 1,746,570 2:05 | 3,575,538) 4,896,375 

INOVaiSCObia oreo) so ae 1924 51,500 34 17,510 9,565 2-64 25202 42,762 
1925 89,910 30 26,973 10,139 2-68 27,173 54, 146 

1926 32,270 36 1D G17 3, 640 2-92 10, 629 22,246 

New Brunswick.......... 1924 50, 110 34 17,037 10, 649 2-57 27,368 44 505 
1925 73, 290 34 24,919 2,067 2-33 4,816 29,735 

1926 23, 180 32 7,418 3,946 2-75 10, 852 18,270 

Quebectrescseeemee one 1924) 8,876,525 20 1,775,305} 1,176, 656 1-90 2,234, 646) 4,010,951 
1925} 9,549, 837 17 1, 623,472 954, 984 1-79 1,709,421} 3,332,893 

1926] 6,405, 143 18 1,152,926 960,772 1-82 1, 748, 605] 2,901,531 

Ontario ee ec ae 1924 407, 280 24 97,747 773, 826 2-32 1,795,276) 1,893,023 
1925 783, 225 22 172,308 704, 903 2-41 1,698,816} 1,871,124 

1926 676,710 22 148, 876 778, 212 2:32 1,805,452] 1,954, 328 


The table shows that for the whole of Canada the estimated production of 
maple sugar in 1926 was 7,137,303 lb., of the value of $1,320,837, as compared 
with 10,496,262 lb., value $1,847,672, in 1925, and 9,385,415 lb., value $1,907,- 
599, in 1924. The average price per lb. works out to 19 cents in 1926, 18 cents 
in 1925 and 20 cents in 1924. The estimated production of maple syrup in 1926 
was 1,746,570 gallons, of the value of $3,575,538, as compared with 1,672,093 gallons, 
value $3,440,226, in 1925 and 1,970,696 gallons, value $4,083,542, in 1924. The 
total estimated value of maple sugar and maple syrup produced in commercial 
quantities was $4,896,375 in 1926, $5,287,898 in 1925 and $5,991,141 in 1924. 


The average price of syrup per gallon was $2.05 in 1926, $2.05 in 1925 and $2.07 
in 1924. 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—A brief account of the development 
of the beetroot sugar industry in Canada will be found in the Canada Year Book, 
1925, pp. 255-6. At the present time two companies are operating in Canada, 
the Dominion Sugar Co., Ltd., with factories at Chatham and Wallaceburg in 
Ontario, and the Canadian Sugar Factory, Ltd., with a plant at Raymond, Alberta. 

Table 35 shows the area, yield and value of sugar beets grown in Canada in 
the years 1911-1925. 


1 See for details Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, June 1926, p. 181. 
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35.—Area, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets in Canada and Production of Refined 


Beetroot Sugar, 1911-1925. 


(Production contracted for by factories.) 


: Production 
enrs Acres Yield Total evenete Total of refined 
zrown. per acre. yield. kOe value. beetroot 
per ton. 
sugar. 
acres. tons. tons. $ $ lb. 

(OLE ae ee ererer 20,677 8-50 175,000 6-59 1,154,000 21,329,689 
TORS sve tt oe fees Pees 18,900 10-50 201,000 5-09 1,005,000 26,767,287 
US Sg Be ene ee 17,000 8-75 148,000 6-12 906,000 26,149,216 
OT ae ORR rs eee A a 12,100 9-00 108,600 6-00 651,000 31,314, 763 
ET ine a ae te eee Be 18,000 7-75 141,000 5-50 775,500 39,515, 802 
CEUs 5 aoe GI aoe ee 15,000 4-75 71,000 6-20 440,000 | 17,024,377 
BRAS, © Nore ios ee eee a oh Sees 14,000 8-40 117,600 6-75 793,800 23,376, 850 
LA, SE ie ee oe A 18,000 11-25 204,000 12-71 Doo TLD 50,092,835 
AL a le Re Beran) Se ane ie Fae 18, 800 9-50 180, 000 14-61 2,630, 027 37, 839, 271 
PANNE TEL 2 hod bad sos 34,491 9-94 348, 000 15-47 5,307, 243 89, 280,719 
LEE D2 ee ere 25, 535 7-80 199, 334 9-90 1,974, 384 52, 862,377 
PRAM ag LOR Te tas ae 14,955 8-55 127, 807 7:56 966, 521 29,911,770 
Oe raters. eaespr SR Tene Cae Ces PRE 17,941 8-87 159, 200 12-08 1,922, 668 39,423, 160 
re Se ne SE 31,111 9-50 295,177 5-78 1,704,791 85,770, 709 
GCN a went). ae oem a8 34, 803 10-63 370,047 7-27 2,688, 302 72,819,919 


At the estimated average wholesale price of 7-1 cents per lb., the total value of the 


beetroot sugar produced in 1925 is $5,206,624, as compared with 7-3 cents per lb. and 
$6,192,645 total value in 1924, and 9} cents per lb. and $3,745,200 total value in 1923. 

The estimated production of sugar beets in the principal beet-sugar producing 
countries of the world was, in 1924, 53-3 million short tons from 5,176,700 acres. 
The production in 1924 of the largest beet-growing countries was, in thousands of 
tons, as follows:—Germany 11,317; the United States 7,478; Czechoslovakia 8,613; 
France 5,663; Italy 3,968; Poland 3,539; Belgium 2,476; Holland 2,563; Spain 1,829 
and Sweden 1,008. 

Tobacco.—According to the census, the total area under tobacco in 1921 
was 16,628 acres. Statistics for 1925 show an acreage of 27,815, the largest 
figure recorded since 1920. Similar increases are also shown in the total yield 
and the yield per acre. The farm value of the crop, amounting to $4,547,851 in 1922, 
$3,518,500 in 1923, $4,358,898 in 1924, showed an increase to $7,002,400 in 1925. 

Table 36 summarizes the acreage, the average yield per acre and the total 
yield of tobacco in Canada, also for the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, for the 
census years 1900, 1910 and 1911 and continuously from 1913 to 1925. For the 
years 1911 and 1921 the census figures for the acreage alone are also given. 


36.—Area and Yield of Tobacco in Canada and in the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, 
1909, 1910, 1911 and 1913-1925. 


Years. Quebec. | Ontario.) Canada.|| Quebec. Ontario.| Canada.|| Quebec. | Ontario.| Canada. 

acres. acres. acres. 0001b. | 0001b. | 0001b. || lb. per | lb. per | Ib. per 
acre. acre. acre. 

1900! 8, 661 3,144 11,905! 7,656 3,504 11, 2671) 881 1,114 9461 

1910! 11,818 7,017 18,9281} 10,115 7,499 17, 633} 856 1,068 9311 
19111 12,134 13,591 25, 8261 - - - - = = 
Toi ei el. ake 5,000 6,000 11,090 4,500 8,000 12,500 900 1,300 1,136 
CODE des eG cn 4,750 5,099 9,759 5, 000 5,000 10,00) 950 1,200 1,128 
DE Sos oahe Saee 4,590 4,500 9,000 4,050 4,950 9,000 | 900 1,000 1,000 
WRG ES oictslux cies. 2,933 2,958 5, 891 | 3,000 2,943 5,943 1,023 1,000 1,000 
LLY ee 5,000 2,930 7,930 | 5,000 3,495 8,495 | 1,000 1,192 1,071 
NOR or. Fs karnatna 6,903 6,500 13,403 | 1, toe 6,500 14, 232 1,120 1,000 1 , 062 
RU acter ea aaa 22,360 9, 226 31,586 16,770 17,000 33,770 750 1, 843 1,069 
ROE <a Rattos.2 17, 252 19,621 36,8911) 13,366 19,279 32,660! 775 983 883 
Ee oe 9,958 6, 663 16,6281 - = = = > a 
Ld Ala Re ea 5, 256 6,553 11,809 6,127 7,122 13, 249 1,166 1,091 1,124 
I en 16,573 9,189 25,762 14,916 11,032 25,948 900 1,201 1,007 
a eae 15, 302 8, 630 23, 932 10,500 10,797 21,297 680 1,251 890 
8,044 13,273 21,317 6,576 12,135 18,711 817 914 878 
9,554 18, 261 27,815 8, 632 20, 623 29, 255 910 1,130 1,052 


1 Census data. The totals for Canada include other provinces as follows:—1900, 101 acres, 107,000 lb.; 
1910, 93 acres, 18,820 lb.; 1911, 101 acres; 1920, 18 acres, 15,296 lb.; 1921, 7 acres. 
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Onions.—Table 37 shows the area and commercial production of onions in 
Canada for each of the years 1922 to 1925, as estimated by the Fruit Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


37.—_Area and Commercial Production of Onions in Canada, 1922-1925. 


1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
Provicces. 
acres. | tons. | acres. | tons. | acres. | tons. | acres. | tons. 
Quebec cava sa vet nosy meme 750} 6,000 600) 3,600 650} 2,925 610} 3,172 
ON tAnio Heo sqc scoters tats. eee 1,807] 16,263) 1,807] 9,250) 1,987) 23,844) 1,630) 13,936 
British Columbialene..n 9 eee 1,078} 8,624 948) 8,500 810} 4,050} 1,300} 12,350 
Wotal eye ass see te sic 3,635) 30,887) 3,355) 21,350) 3, ou 30,819} 3,540) 29,458 


Flax Fibre.—Table 38, compiled from information furnished by the Economic 
Fibre Division of the Dominion Experimental Farms, shows the area, production 
and value of flax fibre and allied products in Canada for each of the years 1915 
to 1925. 


38.— Area, Production and Value of Flax Fibre, etc., in Canada, 1915-1925. 


Years. Area. Seed. Fibre. Tow. Seed. Fibre. Tow. Total. 
acres. bush. lb. tons. $ $ $ $ 
TQUGES. Aiteiae 4,000 48,000) 1,600,000 80 76, 800 320, 000 2,800 399, 600 
| aaaeeercntomon. 5, 200 25, 000 600, 000 75 75, 000 180, 000 15,000 270,000 
OUTS eae eatertere 8,000 72,000} 2,800,000 - 396,000} 1,540,000 — | 1,936,000 
TONS SS ces. Aer 20, 000 110,000} 6,200,000 900 930,769] 1,085,000 270,000; 2,235,769 
NOT O ye tctecictaeeeeos 20, 262 90,000} 4,416,000 1,162 967,500) 3,975,400 581,000) 4,942,900 
T9208. Shes atte 31,300 217,000} 7,440,000 1,860 434,000] 5,952,000 744,000) 7,130,000 
LOD ae sot a tran 6,515 52,120) 1,824,200 372 469,080] 1,550,570 148,800} 2,168,450 
LODZ he sere” 1,200 10, 800 360,000 96 21,600 72,000 11,520 105, 120 
LOZ. seas cae rE 3,300 20,000 272,650 74} 50,000 111,375 4,440 165,815 
MO 24 ataicte beta 5, 760 69,120} 1,785, 600 183 172,800 535,500 3,750 712,050 
1920.5 RN 6,200/ 68,200] 1,440,000] 2,325 || 136,400} 201,600/ 116.250| 454,250 


The area sown to flax for fibre in Canada for the year 1926 was about 6,000 
acres, all in the province of Ontario. 


Hives and Honey.—A table on page 277 of the 1925 Year Book shows the 
production and value of honey and beeswax in 1920, according to the census of 
1921. The principal honey-producing provinces were Ontario and Quebec, which 
between them produced in 1920 more than 94 p.c. of the recorded total of 6,461,450 
lb., valued at $1,633,251. 


There are at present no uniform annual statistics of hives and honey for all 
the provinces, but a synopsis of the existing provincial estimates for recent years 
was given in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for May, 1925, pp. 
128-131. These estimates showed a large increase since 1920, the total estimated 
honey production in 1924 being about 15,804,000 lb. and the average value per lb. 
16 cents. 
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8.—Farm Labour and Wages. 


Average Wages of Farm Help.—The average wages paid to farm helpers 
in Canada for the year 1925 show a very small increase over 1924. The cost of 
farm labour reached its highest point in 1920. In the next two years there 
was a rapid drop, so that the average of yearly wages including board for male 
help in 1922 was nearly 28 p.c. less than in 1920. Since 1922 the trend has been 
slightly upward, the average for 1925 representing an increase of 8 p.c. for the three 
years. Farm wages may therefore be said to have remained fairly uniform for the 
past three years. Although there was a drop of about 28 p.c. in the average wages 
in the two years following 1920, there was a much greater drop in the average 
price of farm products. It is not surprising, therefore, that the upward readjust- 
ment of those prices in the past two or three years has had no appreciable effect 
upon wages. 

In Table 39 the value of wages and board is given for the years 1914, 1920- 
1925, both for the summer season and for the year, distinction being made in all 
cases between wages and board. 


39.—Average Wages of Farm Help in Canada, as estimated by Crop Correspondents, 
1914, 1920-1925. 


Nore.—M=Males: F=Females. 


Per month in summer season. Per year. 
. Wages Wages 
Provinces. Years} Wages. Board. and Wages. Board. and 
Board. Board. 


M. FP. M. F. M. Be M. F. M. F. M. De 


Canada.......... 1914 21 8 14 11 36 19 | 155 57 | 168 | 1382] 323 189 
1920 60 27 26 20 86 47 | 543 | 275 | 278 | 217) 821 492 
1921 45 24 22 18 67 42) 421 | 249 | 248 | 200] 669 449 
1922 38 22 21 i lyg 59 39 | 359 | 227 | 2385] 191) 594 418 
1923 40 22 21 17 61 39 | 372 | 231 | 239] 191] 611 422 
1924 40 23 22 19 62 42 | 380] 244] 256 | 217] 636 461 
1925 40 22 23 19 63 41 | 383 | 244 | 258] 218] 641 462 


P.E. Isiand...... 1914 15 5 10 8 25 13 | 101 40 | 120 96} 221 13 

1920 42 18 18 14 60 32 | 371 | 212) 201 160 | 572 272 
1921 29 15 16 12 45 ai 282 | 151 178 | 136 
1922 26 15 14 12 40 27 | 247) 165) 168] 130} 415 295 
1923 28 16 15 12 43 28 | 302} 173 | 170] 1386} 472 309 
1924 28 16 15 12 43 28 | 261 | 178) 180] 145] 441 323 
1925 31 18 16 13 47 31} 293 | 175) 176 | 138| 469 313 


Nova Scotia...... 1914 20 7 11 8 31 15 | 169 59 | 1382 96 | 301 155 
1920 49 21 24 17 73 38 | 472 | 218] 263] 190} 735 408 
1921 36 17 20 14 56 31 | 364] 182 | 228} 170} 592 352 
1922 31 16 19 |: 13 50 29 | 327 | 177 | 209} 150] 536 327 
1923 36 18 20 14 56 32 | 328 | 182 | 227} 158] 555 340 
1924 36 17 19 13 55 30 | 356] 189 | 215 | 147] 9571 336 
1925 36 18 20 15 56 33 | 347] 199] 221 | 161} 568 360 


New Brunswick} 1914 21 7 11 8 32 15 | 170 69 | 132 96 | 302 165 
1920 56 19 23 16 79 35} 531} 2138) 254| 178) 785 391 
1921 35 17 19 14 54 31} 361 | 183) 214 | 149] 575 332 
1922 34 17 19 15 53 32 | 328] 168] 192] 149] 520 317 
1923 41 18 18 14 59 32 | 415 | 209) 200] 155] 615 364 
1924 35 16 18 15 53 31 | 332} 172 | 206) 160] 588 332 
1925 37 18 17 13 54 31} 370} 210) 191 151} 561 361 


iN 
> 
Oo 
bo 
eo 
x 


UC ea 1914 21 7 13 i] 34 16 140 44 156 108 | 296 152 
1920 62 24 24 16 86 40 | 524 23! 243 172 | 767 407 
1921 39 18 19 14 58 32 360 198 199 142 | 559 335 
1922 35 17 18 12 53 29 | 322 176 188 130 | 510 306 
1923 40 19 19 13 59 32 355 194 203 140 | 559 334 
1924 37 18 19 13 56 31 332 185 189 132 | 521 317 


1925 37 WwW 19 13 56 32 340 19) 196 141 536 33] 
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39.— Average Wages of Farm Help in Canada, as estimated by Crop Correspondents, 
1914, 1920-1925—concluded. 


Per month in summer season. Per year. 
Wages Wages 
Provinces. Years| Wages. Board. and Wages. Board. and 
Board. Board. 


M. EF. M. F. M. F. M. iE; M. Es M. F. 


Ontario......... 1914 ig) 7 13 10 32 17 | 141 52} 156] 120) 297 172 


1925 34 22 20 17 54 39 | 326 | 227 222 | 182 548 409 
Manitoba........ 1914 24 9 15 13 39 22 | 184 70} 180} 156] 364 226 


Saskatchewan. .| 1914 24 9 17 14 41 23 162 67 | 204] 168) 366 235 


British Colum-| 1914 27 13 21 18 48 31 | 208} 108] 252] 216) 460 324 
bia. 1920 64 36 31 27 95 63 | 684 | 431 | 349 | 311 11,033 742 


9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce. 


The average monthly cash prices of representative grades of Canadian wheat, 
oats, barley, flax and rye in the Winnipeg market, basis in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, will be found for each month since Jan., 1923, in Table 40, and the 
monthly average prices of Canadian wheat, oats and barley at Liverpool are shown 
for each month since Jan., 1925, in Table 41, while the average yearly prices of 
British-grown wheat, barley and oats in the home market are furnished in Table 
42; in both of these latter tables British currency is converted into Canadian cur- 
rency at the average current rates of exchange. The average monthly prices of 
flour, bran and shorts at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Minneapolis and Duluth 
are given for 1925 in Table 43. 

The yearly average prices per cwt. of Canadian live stock at Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Edmonton are given for the years 1923, 1924 and 1925 in Table 44, 
and the average monthly prices in 1925 at these centres and at Calgary in Table 45. 

The average prices per lb. paid to and by farmers for clover and grass seed in 
the springs of recent years are tabulated in Tables 46 and 47. 
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The course of producers’ prices of agricultural commodities in Canada since 
the pre-war period of 1909-1913 is shown in Table 48 by the method of index numb- 
ers, the accompanying diagram showing the trends of the producers’ prices obtained 
for the chief crops down to 1925. The table and the diagram show the remarkable 
recovery of agricultural prices in 1924 and 1925 from their low level in 1922 and 
1928. 
40._Monthly Average Cash Prices at Winnipeg of Representative Grades of Canadian 


Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flax and Rye, basis in store at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
1923-1926, and Yearly Average Prices for Crop Years ended 1922-1926. 


Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flax, Rye, 
Months. No.1N. | No.2C.W. | No.3G.W. |No.1N.W.C| No.3 Cw. 
etss cts. cts. cts. cts. 
1923. 
SINTON» le cis craze w:cals-c ss fe siepyers 108-1 46-9 54-5 215-5 80-4 
LS ar a 2 A SR a 111-0 48-4 55-4 234-4 81-5 
RMON eR oscters ec Sa aia te. 6 spatens 112-9 49-4 55-2 243-5 79-5 
RENE MR BL I on ic edie eneee 120-5 52-4 58-0 285-7 84-4 
| DEAS BOCs TEGO acre Seamer 117-4 49-5 55-9 248-5 77-4 
UMTS SoS ee SAGE erey Serer eaten 114-9 48-1 53-°2- 235-7 66-7 
TEN Se es, See nee eee eerie 108-3 44-9 50-1 223-4 63-4 
BAGIPAESG Sarees’: 'ayersy sas + sigjore asia = 112-9 45-3 53-0 209-6 63-1 
PB USTIDOT 2) «net. a0e Se dsis ange 106-2 44-5 52-6 209 -2 65-7 
EOC Isiah a qrovzociece Biaic tel aera’ 97-7 42-4 51:5 211-4 63-4 
INTRO OMDOL A .\dum-s cs.ceis  as:isre.8 = 97-4 39-4 53 +6 207-5 64-7 
WSCOHDCT He eaae once bc «cose, 93-2 36:7 56-0 199-6 64-6 
1924. 
January..... Berean see AT aby peor 96-6 39-2 62-2 214-0 66-7 
Rua NEAE Sea a /arous Sno. is 4 ae eee 99-7 40-4 63-8 229-1 67-4 
REEE Ce ORS, crete cicstek OAS ce 98-0 37-8 61-8 213-2 65-1 
NEEM ENE ie /ofornis us esiakeis «here dee 98-4 37-3 62-5 209-7 64-0 
LAE SEs Sr eee Seem 104-4 39-1 64-4 215-9 65-9 
SRR AON rencecrenincespuaiiaticycineels 114-1 40-7 64-9 214-4 72-1 
UL ip eee oe eg ge 135-4 48-0 81-4 227-6 82-1 
gS a a en ae 143-5 55-1 87-0 233-9 87-7 
SES ier oo et bade eee are 142-3 58-6 89-5 220-5 100-5 
GO Der witness. verre cise sas) 159-5 62-9 92-7 233-1 125-6 
Wevembers.o% -«r}. ocho t- Sey 164-1 58-5 85-7 235-1 125-2 
AORN T ee eI ee auie nA 172-7 62:6 87-9 249-0 133-4 
~ 1925 
URC OR a es te See 196-3 67-5 94-0 265-9 155-1 
ROU TUAE te oe erties voi Mien 196°5 63-3 92-5 263-6 158-8 
Mar CL AT. ORONO 0 176-4 52-0 73-5 250-1 132-6 
TOA Sad LS aot RE SR Re ey 169-0 56-3 88-0 243-5 121-0 
May.. 182-4 60-6 90-3 244-1 117°8 
0S ROE GIGS ict MGIC cei 171-1 64:9 88-0 237-0 107-4 
fish Sic 0 RN ee ASS. kee eR 162-1 59-1 88-3 222-4 96-1 
Fas ta eee eerie, Bk eee NEI 167-5 56-1 82-4 239-6 98-5 
September. ©... ft... 00s... 258 137-5 — 49-0 65-5 236-9 80-6 
etoperts:.. SARE Ee . 1S 127-0 48-2 63-5 233-4 74-4 
MOVEMDET TS Toitts Teor as: 142-3 51-3 63-5 229-0 81-1 
Wpeember®.-. Asie 08 a. oes 157-0 48-1 63-0 226-1 98-8 
1926. 
SARIS cade oe Rear nhs: 8 stele os, ate 156-5 47-4 61-3 213-9 101°3 
Lie se ne ee ee A a 154-7 45-4 59-0 204-8 94-2 
RCA RR ee ie eee 148-4 47-4 58-5 191-8 85-6 
NTR os. a, 88d atonal: bets ‘oho ahapaid 157-0 53-1 63-6 196-1 89°3 
MW tebe cts do osiad okie bs 5 cidhs siren 153-8 49-6 61-4 193-1 84-2 
{COCOSRA Rive Ae Cons ae ana 153-1 59-0 61-9 194:6 88-5 
Ie sik ere NK Gc eee Se Age 3 159-6 49°5 62-8 207-6 101°5 
Average for crop year ended 
PA SS | 7 Mie he eee ee 129-7 47-5 61-7 210-3 92-4 
Average for crop year ended 
ASI BOS MSR fe 2 a ce 110-5 47-4 54:3 227-1 75:1 
Average for crop year ended 
* iT Dek bp? ee Se ae eee 107-0 41-5 63-2 215-1 69-1 
Average for crop year ended 
ATC SL 7) eit Me arpes ae 168-5 59-6 88-5 241-1 121-0 
Average for crop year ended 
orl Taga | 7, Sh anes oe ee 151-2 49-6 63-9 213-8 89-8 
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41._Monthly Average Prices at ied ad ok Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley, 
925-1925. 


Nortre.—Quotations are given in Canadian money at current rates of exchange. 


: Wheat (per bushel of 60 lb.) Oats Barley 

Months. | (per bush. | (per bush. 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. of 34 Ib.) of 48 lb.) 

cts cts cts. \ cts cts 
1925. 

JANUALY «3 seks os Tess + see biadacensact eins 224 217 212 90 121 

PODTUSLY 05,00 eos a/A le sisi os co oir leds 233 213 227 91 119 

IMarelis. cic. sniéwicits cemilee atemur nee te - 201 229 89 115 

BA TAL asides wvato ei orurasleleeraw omieete ave somerset 185 175 ~ 79 107 

DY Pe iaterciaichebo e gravee taevapeierane vretolelele alafereees lasers 189 185 - 80 109 
NUE: ayeiscee ators sleieissreioe tetich selene asicietls - 189 ~ 82 1122 
TOL Vicccnie adicis tawtiem tore eae hacemos - 182 178 82 1122 
Augusta’. cone cctelests cles culties oiemtaalnes 197 187 188 82 1171 
Septem ber:.2 320: Seek chara ae wee eee eee 197 187 188 82 1221 
October: Joos ost taste ville catine tostaeneee 164 - 178 68 883 
INOVEMbED sncce dace bites scot cee eases 170 164 175 69 878 
December sacvy.sce done tsiess athe o.rateareels oe 195 186 198 80 908 

1926. 

PAHUATY feiss sin de oR etetonig ia ocho anaes os 193 187 181 73 89 

LING\ ob al (oh aeRO HOO OCT GUGERTOA Ge oR OOToe 190 183 174 70 87 

IMALGD 5 fc osictere srayaetitnstsieala aiofe stein ona 182 176 164 72 83 

ADT Ree ee Reem oes ote Sarees ces = 190 185 - 75 90 

IME Ssccsiere ace 9 rR eNO et oe tote SiR Ra Sore 190 185 - 78 94 

WUNO seivae cies se een outs eee Nea cinvananineales 184 180 175 74 92 

DULY. tis cca/cwrae icc settee riots one tens aren eas 189 184 - 74 92 

PA USUSE. cio 20 bn alert oy snake craroe eee ees 185 181 - 74 89 

HoptemM DOL aja vide ccheetoae ocak emails 178 175 169 72 93 

October: «|x. cena ances sles sete ube trteiecnts ~ 178 - 64 97 

INOVCID ER 5s sloic-tesyatatie ele tie es sje cto inte mere - 181 - 65 - 

DP ECOMPEL: (7. so. eaieasee soos close Dees - = - - ~ 

i Karachi. 2 Morocco. 3 Canada Western. 


42.— Yearly Average Prices of Home-Grown Wheat, Barley and Oats in England and 
Wales, 1902-1925. 


Source:—‘‘London Gazette,’’ published pursuant to Sec. 8 of the Corn Returns Act, 1882, and the 
‘ Corn Sales Act, 1921. 


Nors.—By the Corn Sales Act, 1921, the legal unit was changed from qrs. to cwt., the change becoming 
compulsory on Jan. 1, 1923. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat. . Barley. Oats. 
Years. per | per | per | per | per | per Years. per | per | per | per | per | per 
qr. | bush.}| qr. | bush.| qr. | bush. qr. | bush.}| qr. | bush.} qr. | bush. 
Saad So isved 3. hand $ s. d $ | 8s. d $ js. d $ 
1902.4 cece. 28 1] 0-85 | 25 8] 0-78 | 20 2] 0-61 || 1916....... 58 5] 1-78 | 53 6) 1-56 | 33 5] 0-89 
1903 scenes 26 9] 0-81 | 22 8] 0-69 | 17 2] 0-52 |) 1917....... 75 9) 2-30 | 64 9] 1-89 | 49 10) 1-32 
19045. Sac 28 4! 0-86 | 22 4] 0-68] 16 4] 0-50] 1918....... 72 10| 2-22 | 59 0} 1-72 | 49 4] 1-31 
W905 eeresie 29 8] 0:90 | 24 4] 0-74] 17 4|.0-53 |] 1919....... 72 11] 2-22 | 75 9) 2-21] 52 5] 1-39 
LOOGs xetecros 28 3] 0-86 | 24 2] 0-73 | 18 4) 0-56 |] 1920....... 80 10} 2-46 | 89 5] 2-60 | 56 10} 1-51 
IMU Mtoe nos 380 7| 0-93 | 25 1} 0-76 | 18 10) 0-57 | 1921....... 71 6) 2-17 | 52 2] 1-52 | 34 2] 0-90 
1908 sete sick 32 0} 0-97 | 25 10] 0-79 | 17 10] 0-54 || 1922....... 47 11} 1-46 | 40 3) 1-18 | 29 1] 0-77 
1909 iefeeteise:s 36 11] 0-82 | 26 10} 0-82 | 18 11] 0-58 
AGED, ceo... 31 8] 0-96 | 23 1] 0-70 | 17 4] 0-53 per'| per | PO | per | Pe | per 
long long long | ,? 
lot eR 31 | 0-96 | 27 3| 0-83 | 18 10] 0-57 ewt, | DUSH-| owe, | bush-| Gye. | bush. 
1019S nance 34 9] 1-06} 30 8 0 93 | 21 6] 0-65 1993........ 9 10/ 1-28! 9 510-981 9 71 o-v71 
1913 31 8| 0-96 | 27 3] 0-83] 19 1) 0-58} yoo, 116] #uebueiseonl tngea loco aoleacre 
OTE sc 0c 34 11] 1-06 | 27 2] 0-83 | 20 11} 0-64 1925....... 12 211-59 | 11 9| 1-23 9 9| 0-72 
1915 eee 52 10] 1-61] 87 4} 1-13 | 80 2} 0-92 
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43.—Average Monthly Prices of Flour, Bran and Shorts at Principal Markets, 1925. 


Source:—For Montreal, ‘‘Trade Bulletin’’; for Toronto, dealers’ quotations; for Winnipeg and U.S. citi 
: “The Northwestern Miller,’’ Minneapolis. = ora 


Norr.—The ton=2,000 lb. and the barrel=196 lb. 


Montreal. Toronto. 
mont, | a St | Se 
Standard| del’d at | Bran. | Shorts. |" (ute |'(Cotton | Bran. | Shorts. 
grade. | Montreal. bags). bags). 

Per br]. | Per bri. | Per ton. | Per ton. | Perbrl. | Per brl. | Per ton. | Per ton. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PONUATY’..</cs,cjes's « 10-742 8-051 36-25 38-25 10-60 10-75 36-25 38-25 
DRO DIMAFY 4. diets 5:0 > 10-862 8-831 33-50 35:50 10-70 10-85 34:25 3625 
BVP ArG ieee sis <io:> 10-282 7-861 28-65 30-65 10-20 10-35 28-25 30-25 
Jie ern Seon an oe 9-34 7-231 26-63 28-65 8-95 9-10 26:25 28-25 
i ES foeceee sueoecsge 9-942 7-751 27-75 29-75 9-80 9-95 27-25 29-25 
AUG Pies eis aia sicis.e's « 9-872 7-131 28-75 30°75 9-30 9-45 28-25 30:25 
Lines stds Seege gen 8-99 6-301 28-50 30-50 8-80 8-95 28-25 30-25 
PABIDUBE oe cls ccsjaiats 60 9-252 6-801 28-25 30-25 9-30 9-45 28-25 30-25 
September........ 8-632 6-431 28-25 30-25 8-50 8-65 28-25 30-25 
WICLODOL AE wine ce 5 8-002 6-351 27-50 29-50 8-00 8-15 27-25 29-25 
November........ 8-20? 6-75 28-00 30-00 8-00 8-15 27-25 29-25 
December......... 9-232 7-441 30-45 32-45 9-30 9-45 31-25 33-25 

Winnipeg. Minneapolis Duluth. 

Months. 
Flour Bran Shorts. Flour Bran Shorts Flour 
Perbrl.| Per ton. Per ton. Per bri. Per ton Per ton. Per brl 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

January....| 10-20 29-75 31-75 | 9-85 —10-37 |30-70 —30-80 |33-20 —33-80 | 9-44 — 9-69 
February..} 10-45 29-00 31-00 }10-00 —10-50 |24-18 —24-75 |25-38 —26-13 | 9-58 — 9-83 
March..... 9-78 26-00 28-00 | 8-85 — 9-33 |23-50 —24-00 |24-00 —24-50 | 8-50 — 8-75 
PADTU oo.see 8-99 24-00 26-00 | 8-35 — 8-74 |23-25 —23-63 |24-00 —24-75 | 7-75 — 8-00 
Mayi.5. sb: 10-05 24-50 26-50 | 9-03 — 9-32 |26-70 —27-10 |29-00 —29-50 | 8-72 — 8-97 
UNG 5 cin vn 10-15 25-00 27-00 | 8-68 — 9-06 |26-38 —26-63 |29-38 —30-00 | 8-60 — 8-85 
DIN Seas ace sles 10-07 25-00 27-00 | 8-80 — 9-24 |23-38 —24-13 |25-38 —25-88 | 8-53 — 8-78 
August..... 10-25 25-00 27-00 | 8:91 — 9-25 |24-40 —24-80 |26-90 —27-10 | 8-64 — 8-89 
September. 8-99 24-60 26-60 | 8-70 — 8-76 |23-00 —23-50 |26-13 —26-50 | 8-11 — 8-34 
October.... 8-05 23-00 25-00 | 8-37 — 8-83 |23-20 —23-70 |25-00 —25-70 | 7-97 — 8-26 
November.| 8-38 23 +33 25-33 | 8-83 — 9-25 |26-38 —26-38 |27-38 —27-75 | 8-50 — 8-75 
December. 9-15 24-00 26-00 | 9-41 — 9-70 |26-50 —26-50 |26-25 —27-25 | 9-31 — 9-59 


1 Winter Wheat, ex track, ‘‘Trade Bulletin.’’ 


2 Spring wheat flour, Ist patents, ‘‘Montreal Gazette.” 
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44.— Average Prices per cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 1923-1925. 


Sourcre:—Markets Intelligence Division, Live Stock Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Toronto. Montreal. 
Classification. 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers—heavy finished...............00% 7-33 7-14 7-80 7-48 7°36 8-42 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., good............. 6-95 6°75 7°35 6-60 6-61 7:29 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., common......... 5-72 5-49 5-92 5-41 5-37 5-75 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., good.............. 6-80 6-50 7-05 6-33 6-33 6-41 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., common........... 5-26 5-06 5-61 4-80 4-37 5-39 
EVGIerss COO ss veces aa tAeiea arent loess ote 6-74 6-62 6-98 6-68 6-12 6-40 
Ielienss fai cer nae ae 5-79 5-28 5-90 4-77 4-53 5-22 
Heifers, common 4-38 4-18 4-77 3-52 3-30 4-20 
Cows; 2000: tx, pss cn gh garcee a. Hie weno 4:86 4-64 5-05 4-80 4-62 5-05 
Cows common ce tarts caceera cet aseer 3-60 3-48 3-80 3-42 3-36 3-78 
Bulls e200 : vac 4 eek e & Seva hava sea tee peoe ex 4-58 4-45 5-00 4-62 4-97 4-53 
Balls common nates ase cron nsstens 3-03 3-00 3-58 2-90 2-63 3-36 
Canners‘and ¢nttersin.sacae cece “ten es 1-71 1-85 2-38 1-99 1-89 2-57 
OXON ce de law sys Co eee eee Cee ees - - - 4-75 - - 
Calves. Veale. ma. scten ienis ines vac 8-85 8-69 9-10 6:13 6-03 7-18 
Calves, SUASS fe erence ce deew ealeiers oi 3-33 3-89 4-93 3-20 3-52 4-63 
Stockers—450-800 lb., good.............. 4-43 4-56 5-05 - - - 
Stockers—450-800 Ib., fair..............- 3-68 3-67 4-25 - - - 
Feeders—800-1,000 lb., good............. 6-34 5-90 6-12 - - - 
Feeders—800-1,000 Ib., fair.............. 4-78 4-56 4-96 - - - 
Hogs (fed and watered), thick, smooth.. 9-76 9-10 12-851 9-95 9-16 13-101 
Hogs (fed and watered), heavies........ 8-99 8-23 12-361 9-63 8-97 13-251 
Hogs (fed and watered), shop........... 9-20 7-97 11-751 9-95 9-23 12-951 
Hogs (fed and watered), sows, No. 1.... 6-76 6-69 10-101 8-00 6-36 10-451 
Hogs (fed and watered), stags........... 4-25 3-66 6-881 5-39 4-00 6-501 
sas SOOM sarc reek. eter tetaten erie 12-28 12-70 13-55 11-00 11-27 12-24 
amis COMMON 4.65 seeieneert Sacek, or 9-27 10-17 11-90 9-35 9-78 11-45 
Sheep, Heavy cc syyecenicaivantpletrevetesaiets 4-80 5-21 5-75 4-15 - 6-10 
Sheep light 22 stsrnoteapiscgiaoccopseeeinies 6-60 6-88 6-95 5-46 5-85 6-25 
Sheep, hcommMon: .-sesewitecieyet seeks ser 2-87 3-33 3°45 4-20 4-64 5-60 
Winnipeg. Edmonton. 
Classification. 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers——heavy finished: n....5...00..0s06 5-12 5-14 5-88 4-90 4-92 5-49 
Steers—1,000-1,200 Ib., good............. 5-57 5-27 5-88 4-73 5-07 5-71 
Steers—1,000-1,200 ]lb., common......... 3-79 3-62 4-21 2-85 3-23 3°78 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., good.............. 5-58 5-34 5-94 4-91 5-02 5-81 
Steers—700-1,000 ]b., common........... 3°67 3-61 4-12 2-93 3-04 3°51 
Gifers,, LOOMS) aac vs vatee sleet toe ts plans 4-88 4-73 5-21 3-82 4-07 4-54 
Heivferssfairt to. cee 3°75 3-51 4-34 2-80 3°61 3-62 
Heifers, common.... 2-62 2-57 3-25 2-24 2-36 2-62 
Gows: 2000.4..Jcsh: Gass aoe nano tet iab 3-59 3°45 4-00 3-11 3-22 3-64 
Cows COMMON. sone eee eens 2-67 2-61 3-08 1-91 2-27 2-95 
Bulls, 200d 4 fi gae hee aes a8 bee cbetrter eee 2-28 2-42 3-00 2-15 1-84 2-35 
Bulls;cominion..csecsecistescma rete. comet 1-74 1-64 2-25 1-27 1-21 1-67 
@anners:and, cuSters..... 65.090 ees s aah 1-51 1-48 1-92 1-29 1:27 1:79 
ORD, iain oe ee a ee ee ee ete a ne 2-30 2-40 2-92 2-06 2-74 3-29 
@alves, veal. 2 sae Macatee elas eter 4-86 4-65 5-20 4-19 4-65 5-30 
@alven, STAs... chart atid see nea nana - - ~ - - - 
Stockers—450-800 lb., good.............. 3-46 3-39 3-80 3-23 3-24 3-51 
Stockers—450-800 Ib., fair............... 2-54 2-41 2-85 2-40 2-47 2-77 
Feeders—800-1,000 lb., good............. 4-29 4-04 4-55 3-80 4-03 4-62 
Feeders—800-1,000 Ib., fair.............. 3°36 3-04 3-52 2-95 3-23 3-68 
Hogs (fed and watered), thick, smooth... 8-64 7-66 11-31 8-70 7°39 11-33 
Hogs (fed and watered), heavies........ 7-79 6-52 10-70 6:78 5-94 10-40 
Hogs (fed and watered), shop........... 8-00 7-20 10-15 8-07 7-42 10-22 
Hogs (fed and watered), sows, No. 1.... 6-68 6-26 9-33 6-98 5-61 9-34 
Hogs (fed and watered), stags........... 3-65 2-69 4-26 3-00 3-00 3-60 
Mamlbs 800d sascaa-meater ertrteerie caress 10:49 11-55 11-41 10-22 11-34 11-86 
Train bs, COMMON cits... ee em aes. tet 7-11 7:57 8-89 7:97 9-14 9-29 
Sheep; heavytn.ccin. ase cameras eee se eis scars - - - - - 6-29 
Sheep, light: f: eeiesmreee eee reas emenne aes 6-51 6-63 6-78 6-62 6-87 7°31 
Sheep ycomimonin. sctosces ait eeititns cece 3-52 3-49 4-24 3-50 3-61 4-39 


1 For 1925 at Toronto and Montreal hogs are quoted on the ‘‘weighed off cars’’ basis instead of ‘‘fed 


and watered.”’ 
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45.—Average Monthly Prices per cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 


Classification. 


Montreal— 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 


Galves, veal:.....s+-- 
Hogs (fed and wat- 

ered), select........ 
Hogs (fed and wat- 

ered), lights........ 
Lambs, good.......... 
Sheep, ieht. .. 266-5... 


Toronto— 

Steers, 1,000-1,200 Ib., 

(iio t AOA rane eee ae 
Heifers, good.. gd 
Calves, veal... ... 22525 
Hogs (fed and wat- 

ered), SEleCt. «cannes 
Hogs (fed and wat- 

OLED) SAISDES.<.0ccvere 
Lambs, good.........: 
heop, LWEhtss5 cca. 


Winnipeg— 

Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 

EO ae a act ops apescrn rae 
Heifers, good......... 
Calves; veal........... 
Hogs (fed and wat- 

C3216 ) eS) (:\¢) 
Hogs (fed and wat- 

ered), lights... 2.0%: 
Lambs, good.......... 
Sheep; lightessd.2 <0... 


Calgary— 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 
MOOG eee ae rie ee 


Hogs (fed and wat- 

ered), behts...... 322 
Lambs, good.. Ee 
Sheep, light.......... 222 


Edmonton— 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 


aves: VERls.o. us teers 
Hogs (fed and wat- 

ered), select.......: 
Hogs (fed and wat- 

Od) dshtan Seas aa 
Lambs, good.......... 
Sheep; lights. hee. 


Jan. 


1l- 


05 


19 


25. 


Feb. | Mar. | April. 


May. 


6-70 
6-20 
8-01 


10-99 
9-96 


13-25 
8-50 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


5-46 
4-61 
5-50 


11-90 
11-40 


11-38 
6-96 


Clover and Grass Seed Prices.—An annual survey of clover and grass seed 
prices has been undertaken in recent years by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
in co-operation with the Seed Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
Tables 46 and 47 give the average prices per lb. paid to and paid by farmers in 
Canada for each of the years 1919 to 1926, with averages by provinces for 1926. 
Average wholesale prices per cwt. of Canadian grass and clover seed are now pub- 
lished regularly in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 
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46.—Average Prices per Ib. paid to Farmers by Seed Dealers for No. 1 Grade of Clover 
and Grass Seed, by Provinces, April, 1926, and Average Prices for Canada, April 
and May, 1919-1926. 


° Red : Sweet ‘ Blue Western | Brome 
Provinces. Clover: Alsike. | Alfalfa. Giocun Timothy. Ghee Rye: Gkaaa: 
cents. | cents. | cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. 

POE. Island: ccccesccn ss 293 263 - 102 


Quebec ct stee ae 278 223 25 10 102 103 - 

Ontariov eee 214 163 153 5s 7 9 = 

Manitoba sstensncd ncn 333 302 334 62 10 = ves 63{0 

Saskatchewan........... - - 20 72 104 - 62 7 

MAIDCTLA. on scccee cee seeane - - 26 6 4 - 53 6 

British Columbia........ - 25 45 - 9g 15 133 10 

HAGA ne ne. 1926 25% 203 19 62 2 104 ves To 

1925 294 153 193 84 9 10 8 94 
1924 18 11 16 8 9 8 7 8 
1923 20 13 204 7. 9 = 8 83 
1922 21 163 233 113 9 = 103 9 
1921 29 28 26% 11 123 = 114 14 
1920 66 56 55 29 203 = 25 29 
1919 44 36 38 233 16 = 27 303 


47.—Average Prices per lb. paid by Farmers to Seed Dealers for No. 1 Grade of Clover 
and Grass Seed, by Provinces, April, 1926, and Average Prices for Canada, April 
and May, 1919-1926. 


g Red E Sweet . Blue Western | Brome 

Provinces. Glover Alsike. | Alfalfa. Glever: Timothy. Grace: Rye. Cian. 

cents. | cents. | cents. cents. cents. cents. cents, cents. 
Pema lslandiy.ccjeceeoiec 41% 283 334 182 134 - - - 
INOVaISCObIaMA. veces +s 334 264 25 - 143 - - - 
New Brunswick......... 41% 26 - - 13 - - - 
Quebec. 5.5 smectic 342 272 29}{0 123 123 522 254 303 
Ontariotsneesh enon ae 30 23 20 8} 102 30 - - 
Manito Day. sen ae 58% 43 544 112 142 693 114 11} 
Saskatchewan........... 422 31% 44 114 134 542 10 104 
INU Sas Ca ee ee 5536 3744 44 174 20 71 162 162 
British Columbia........ 402 314 383 163 162 534 18% 16% 
GCanadatte: its itn. 28 1926 39340 293 384 12 144 623 12}{0 123 

1925 413 232 312 14 134 40 13 15 

1924 27 16 25 134 15 42 13 144 

1923 29 21 34 13 13} - 13 14 

1922 324 26% 38% 153 14 - 172 19} 

1921 403 414 514 204 163 - 213 20 

1920 744 69 65 45 234 ~ 38 43 
1919 533 44 433 40 18% - 32 374 


Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices.—Records of the average prices 
received by farmers for agricultural produce have been collected annually since 
1909 through the crop correspondents of the Census and Statistics Office and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. From these records, annual index numbers have been 
calculated for each crop and for the field crops as a whole. The average prices for 
the five-year pre-war period, 1909-1913, have in each case been taken as 100, and 
the figures for each year are expressed as a percentage of these. In calculating the 
index numbers for the combined field crops, the various crops have been weighted 
according to the proportion which the value of each crop in each year bears to the 
total value for that year. 
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INDEX NUMBERS of AVERAGE PRICES of FIELD CROPS, 1910-25 - 
Annual Average Prices 1909 -~7913 =100 


19101911 1912 19139 i94 1915 1916 
50 
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48.—Index Numbers of Producers’ Prices of Agricultural Commodities, 1918-1925. 
Average Prices, 1909-1913=100. 


Field Crops. “amnual ieee 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
1909-13.1] 1925-1 
$ $ 
IWheath. crass so 2 0-69 1-12 | 292-8 | 343-5 | 234-7 | 117-4 | 123-2 98-6 | 176-8 162-3 
Oa GS ie reieiars ats icie tls 0-34 0-39 | 229-4} 235-3 155-9 100-0 111-8 97-1 144-1 114-7 
Barleyenee cece + 0-47 0:51 | 212-8 | 261-7 | 176-6 | 100-0 97-9 89-4 | 148-9 108-5 
OVO dan csmera eset. 0-71 0:71 | 209-9 | 197-2 | 187-3 | 101-4 81:7 69-0 | 139-4 100-0 
PCRS acs h ec cssieie 1-00 1:65 | 299-0} 286-0 | 242-0) 196-0] 179-0 | 172-0} 175-0 165-0 
IB CaN Se aniasis,dieiasbets 1-79 2-58 | 302-2 | 250-3 | 216-8 | 162-0] 159-2 | 148-6] 154-8 144-1 
Buckwheat....... 0-61 0-85 | 259-0 | 245-9 | 209-8 | 145-9 | 137-7 | 187-7 | 145-9 139-3 
Mixed grains...... 0-57 0-64 | 200-0 | 238-5 | 157-9 108-7 | 105-3 | 103-5 | 124-5 112-3 
PLAX a eye sctsreycsveuer 1-12 1:99 | 279-5 | 368-8 | 173-2 | 128-5 | 137-7 | 158-0 | 173-2 177-7 
Corn for husking.] 0-63 0-94 | 277-8 | 206-3 | 184-1 | 131-7) 181-7} 146-0 | 188-9 149-2 
Potatoes... tm. aa 0-46 1-18 | 213-1 | 206-5 | 210-8) 167-3 | 117-4 130-4] 110-9 256-5 
Turnips, etc......] 0°22 0-29 | 195-5 | 227-3 | 186-4 | 154-5 | 122-7 | 136-4] 100-0 131-8 
Hay and clover..| 11:65 10-20 139-5 177-9 224-0 202-2 115-5 94-2 95-0 87-6 
Fodder corn...... 4-95 4-28 | 124-2 | 139-8 | 156-6 | 142-4] 100-4 93-3 | 103-4 86:5 
Sugar beets...... 5-84 6-08 | 175-5 | 186-0 | 219-1] 111-3 | 184-9 | 111-0] 116-3 104-1 
PAliailta men ecee ke 11:59 | 12-64 | 153-9 | 188-5 | 205-3 | 172-1.) 110-2] 100-0) 100-9 109-0 
All Field Crops.. - - 227-6 | 252-7 | 204-9 | 147-5 | 117-0 | 100-7 | 143-3 442-0 


1 Prices quoted are per bushel, except for the last four items, where they are per ton. For details of 
index numbers by provinces, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, June, 1921 (pp. 249-256); Mar., 
sy (pp. 91-94); Mar., 1923 (pp. 95-97); Mar., 1924 (pp. 104-106); Mar., 1925 (pp. 73-75) and Mar., 1926 

pp. 71-73). 


Table 48 gives the index numbers for each of the years 1918 to 1925, while the 
accompanying diagram (p. 253) shows the trend by years from 1910. For the year 
1925 the index numbers generally represent a continuation of the higher levels of 
prices established in 1924. Thus the general index number for all field crops was 
142 in 1925 as compared with 143-3 in 1924. The most outstanding increase for 
1925 over 1924 was in potatoes, the index number rising from 110-9 to 256-5. 
Turnips and mangolds rose in sympathy from 100 to 131-8. Prices for most of 
the cereal crops were down a little in 1925, wheat, the most important crop, dropping 
from 176-8 in 1924 to 162-3 in 1925. In the coarse grains the decline was more 
pronounced, oats dropping from 144-1 to 114-7, barley from 148-9 to 108-5 
and rye from 139-4 to 100. However, the fact that the weighted index number of 
producers’ prices for all field crops remained practically at the level of the profitable 
prices established in 1924, in spite of the considerably more bountiful crops harvested 
in 1925, indicates a larger income for farmers, and gives promise of a period of im- 
proved conditions in the agricultural industry. 
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10.—A¢gricultural Statistics of the Census of 1921. 


The Agricultural Statistics of the Census of 1921.—For the census of 
1921, a farm was defined as a tract of land of one acre or over which produced in 
the year 1920 crops of any kind to the value of $50 or more. In previous censuses 
the minimum area was not clearly defined, with the consequence that some plots of 
less than one acre were included. For the whole of Canada these numbered 33,615 
in 1901 and 30,141 in 1911. They have been deducted from the total numbers of 
farms in their respective years wherever the latter are given in the comparative 
tables below, but as total acreage and production are affected only to a very slight 
extent by such farms, no deductions have been made in these respects. The figures 
relating to number of farms, farm areas, size and tenure of farms, are for June 1, 
1921, the date of the census. 

In this census of 1921 the areas devoted to agriculture on Indian reserves in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta have not been counted as farms, although 
the improved land on the reserves has been included in the total of farm acreage. 
This improved land on reserves has not been classified by kind of tenure; so that it 
is necessary to subtract it from the total farm acreage before calculation of the 
percentages in which the kind of tenure is involved. 

In Table 49 are given comparative statistics of farm holdings for 1901, 1911 and 
1921, while figures of farm holdings for 1911 and 1921 are given by tenure in Table 
50. A specially notable fact is the increase in the size of the average farm from 124 
acres in 1901 to 198 acres in 1921—an increase of nearly 60 p.c., due, in the main, 
to the increasing use of machinery. It is also apparent from Table 50, that rented 
farm lands are gradually becoming a larger percentage of the total. Statistics 
of farm holdings, farm areas and condition of farm lands in 1921 were given by 
provinces in a table on pp. 270-1 of the 1925 Year Book. 

The increase in the area of occupied and of improved land in Canada since 
1871 is shown in the following diagram. 


AREA OF OCCUPIED AND IMPROVED LANDS I87I-1921 


17,335,818 


OCCUPIED LAND 
IMPROVED LAND a 


45,358,141 | 
21,899,181 


192 401887903  MEEEEECQCCddddd¢ JZ 
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49.— Population, Farm Holdings and Areas, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


1921, 1911, 1901, 


Items. June 1. June 1. March 31, 
Population ohCanad aloe neces sect ae Gave. se eer INO: 8,775, 853 7,191, 624 5,323, 967 
Li oy: Ps a Oe en a ae nm dee Ss 4,350, 816 3, 269,082 2,005,080 
Eure li Rik icdan eee Maree laats Sol kate sk. ort ateeerde ts sie ee 4,425,037 8,922,542 3,318, 887 
Number Of occupied tarmisu. aeons scene ea enicats:s ee 711,090 682, 3293 511, 0732 
Mand area Of provinGesiee 2. sulee sentra no emios vole acres 1,401,316,388 |1,401,316,388 |1,401,316,388 
Area Of Occupied: farmiscce ei wie «tsve(e/en ores civseiet = ‘ 140, 887,903 108,968,7154| 63,422,338 
Improved cas... cap 70,769, 548 48,733, 823 30, 166, 033 
Unim proved (as. eaies rcs sere fant ee 70, 118,355 60, 234,8924] 33,256,305 
Ane ldPCrOps ics rescoreaco eis «ctasssiakels nano pers eh rele Mare eens “ 49, 680, 666 35, 261, 338 19,763,740 
Mn OL CHAT va Retksnce ieee he ee ORO Cee cE TTI «f 297, 053 403, 596 356, 106 
Ii WANSVATOL ies Amincdar wiokios onbidesiaste tele eeeb als oe 7,090 9, 836 5,600 
Tn smallirtiteiay.eeccie | sassnae oc omic ds datelietee Oo s 17,741 17,495 5 
Number of rural inhabitants, per farm!................ No. 6-188 5-706 6-498 
Average area On fain, caadncenminta qcitieisora sie ainceor ester acres 197-976 159-606 124-10 
Average area of improved land in farm................ “s 99-366 71-336 59-02 
Per cent of total land area in occupied farms!........... p.c. 10-05 7-78 4-53 
Percent oi farm land ‘improved: sis. ussssee sess see aees os 50-23 44-72 47-56 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. The total population of Canada in 1921 was 8,788,483, 
while the total land area is placed at 3,654,200 square miles. 

2 After deduction of 33,615 farms under 1 acre (the minimum area taken in 1921). 

3 Exclusive of 30,141 farms under 1 acre (see note 2) and 2,176 farms located on Indian reserves in the 
Prairie Provinces. 

4 After deduction of unimproved area of 980,273 acres on Indian reserves in Prairie Provinces included 
in diagram on p. 255. 

5 Not separately given in 1901. 

6 Exclusive of Indian reserves in Prairie Provinces. 


-—Farm Holdings and Areas, by Tenure, 1911 and 1921. 


Items. 1921. 1911. Increase in 1921. 
No. No. No. p.c. 
NuMBER OF Farms. 

All occupied LATINOS hata tees sical epiane e caala tae votre 711,090 682, 3291 28, 761 4-22 
Occupied by owner or Mmanager.........+.e0000: 615,180 603,971! 11, 209 1:86 
Ocacupied ‘by tenantscn etc easier olen 55,948 54,0131 1,935 3-58 
Occupied by part owner, part tenant............ 39, 962 24,3451 15,617 64-15 

AREA. acres. acres. acres. p.c. 

Motaliaremoccupiedeenccnaceeareioac cee ee 140, 887,9032] 108,968, 7152) 31,919,188 29-29 
Owned or managed by occupier.............-..- 120,175, 428 97,819,420 | 22,356,008 22-85 
Rentedibysoccupier:..caiad. Serie erences os ccc: 20, 598, 347 11,082,900 | 9,515,447 85-86 


1 After deduction of farms under 1 acre and those situated on Indian reserves in Prairie Provinces. 
2 Total area includes improved acreage of Indian reserves in Prairie Provinces which has not been 
classified by tenure. 


Area suitable for Agriculture.—Various estimates of the areas of agricul- 
tural land in Canada have been made. Such estimates must necessarily be of a 
very tentative character, especially in view of the fact that every advance in the 
art of evolving more frost-resistant and drought-resistant species of cultivated 
grains, etc., increases the area of potential agricultural land, while the same result 
follows from the introduction of improved methods of tilling the soil, as in dry- 
farming. Of the grand total land area of Canada, now estimated at 2,338,688,000 
acres, 1,401,316,388 acres are within the nine provinces, and Table 51, taken from 
p. x1 of the Introduction to Vol. V of the Census of 1921, is presented as a fair 
estimate of the possible farm land in these provinces under present conditions. 
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51.—Total Land Area of the Provinces of Canada, with Estimated Possible Farm 
Land and Farm Land Occupied, 1921. 


Total Estimated Occupied as Bry eee oe 
Provinces. land possible farm farm land ATER aC CEN BIOs 

area. land. 1921. 1921. | 1911. | 1901. 

acres. acres. p.c. of acres. p.c.of | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. 

total. total. 

Prince Edward Island. 1,397,990 1,258,190 90-0 1,216,483 87-0 | 96-7 | 95-6 94-9 
Nova Scotia........... 13,483,520 8,092,000 60-0 4, /23,550 35-0 | 58-4 | 65-0 62-8 
New Brunswick....... 17,863,040 10,718,000 60-0 4,269,560 23-9 | 39-8 | 42-3 41-5 
MONO HCU Les ca cleres a ates 442,153,600 43,745,000 9-9 17,257,012 3-9 | 39-4 | 35-7 33-0 
Wintai ss. ses en Sees 234, 163,200 56,450,000 24-1 22,628,901 9-7 | 40-1 | 39-3 37-8 
MamtGb acc. sees oo 148, 432,698 24,700,000 16-6 14,615,844 9-8 | 59-2 | 49-3 35°8 
Saskatchewan......... 155,764, 100 93,458,000 60-0 44,022,907 28-3 | 47-1 | 30-1 4-1 
PRSORU GH sono wrasse 161,872,000 97,123,000 60-0 29,293,053 18-1 | 30-2 | 17-9 2°8 
British Columbia...... 226,186,240 22,618,000 10-0 2,860,593 1-3 | 12-6 | 11-2 6-6 
Totaly wesc nse 1, 401,316,388 358, 162,19) 25-6 140,887,903 10-1 | 39-3 | 30-4 17-7 


11.—Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 


Agricultural Irrigation.—In the drier parts of Western Canada, particularly 
in Southern Alberta and certain districts of British Columbia, irrigation has been 
successfully practised for many years. In Saskatchewan, Alberta and the North- 
west Territories, the construction of irrigation works is regulated by the Irrigation 
Act (R.S.C. 1906, c. 61) and amendments thereto; these Acts are now administered 
by the Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service of the Department of the 
Interior. The Irrigation Districts Act of Alberta (R.S.A. 1922, c. 114) and amending 
statutes provide for the formation of irrigation districts under the Dominion [rri- 
gation Act, and authorize the raising of loans under by-laws adopted by voters of 
the district. In the province of Saskatchewan the Irrigation Districts Act, 1920 
(ec. 84), provides for the formation of irrigation districts in a manner similar to 
Alberta. In British Columbia the granting of water rights comes under provincial 
jurisdiction, and is administered by the Controller of Water Rights, Department 
of Lands, Victoria, B.C. 

The construction of large irrigation projects in the Prairie Provinces has been 
confined, up to the present, to Alberta. Table 52, furnished by the Dominion 
Water Power and Reclamation Service of the Department of the Interior, gives 
statistics for the year 1925 of the large irrigation projects, constructed either by 
private companies or under the provisions of the Irrigation Districts Act. 


52._Statistics of Irrigation Projects in Southern Alberta, 1925. 
Norg.—C.P.R. (Western) reports cover water-right lands whether irrigated or not. 


Source Area : Miles Area 
Projects. of of Irrigable of irrigated 
supply. tract. HE CH ditches. in 1925. 
acres. acres. miles. acres. 
LPF. WEBLOTIL DOCTHOM ccmspr ose wcne « Bow $c sshen 1,145,336 218,980 1,467 5,384 
C.P.R. Eastern Section...............- Bow Reenen ce 1,212,074 400,000 2,500 72,994 
C.P.R. Lethbridge Section............ St. Mary R... 434,509 130,000 225 81,110 
Canada Land and Irrigation Company.|Bow R....... 452,482 202,640 366 10,174 
‘Taber Irrigation District ;2.. 3.0.60 esis.. St. Mary R... 30,365 17,249 74:5 13,472 
Lethbridge Northern Irrigation Dist- 

SR We Spee ead A iis ee atte s Oldman R.... 231,220 104,438 573 43,628 
United Irrigation District.............. Belly Ba te 61,195 36,158 175 27,118 
New West Irrigation District SOW va oa eres 8,000 4,501 21-25 3,552 
Little Bow Irrigation District.......... Highwood R. 11,490 3,093 2-5 Nil 

TALS So aaistn's Fens hea +s - | 3,586,671 | 1,117,059 5, 404-25 257,432 
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Outside of the developments outlined above, there are approximately 725 smal 
irrigation schemes in the Prairie Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, of which 
410 have been licensed by the Dominion Government. It has been estimated that 
116,000 acres, of which approximately 70,000 acres are in Alberta, are irrigated by 
these schemes. It will be observed that the total area irrigated during 1925 in the 
nine projects shown in Table 52 amounted to 257,432 acres, which is an increase of 
2,526 acres over the area irrigated by these projects during 1924. 

: Table 53, also furnished by the Dominion Water Power and Reclamation 
Service of the Department of the Interior, gives statistics of crops grown during 
1925 on 441,929 acres situated within the projects shown in Table 52. 


53.—Statistics of Crops Grown on Irrigation Projects in Southern Alberta, 1925. 
Norre.—C.P.R. (Western) alfalfa and all hay crops under heading ‘‘other hay’’. 


Average 
Average unit Value 
Crops. Acreage, yield |Totalyield.| value /|Total value. per 
per acre. at acre. 
harvest. 
Acres. bush. bush. $ $ $ 
WihGateivneumcntidts fiacetcane wsitrdas 296, 783 21:8 | 6,474,404 1:17 | 7,559,976 25-47 
Qasr Sane TO Ie Fi eRe TE. ie 48,597 36:8 | 1,790,180 0-35 634,881 13-06 
Bar leyae ces co ithe ans Tee Mee iets 18,008 25:6 460,710 0-49 224,216 12-45 
VOLS are Rae etcte oie eiaea ete rere Retin s Hes 658 17-8 11,740 0-56 6,566 9-98 
Bax fecigecicrs wis creme ens artes te ales 3,033 10-6 32,071 1-92 61,761 20-56 
N BCC Pe PRO Aad See ere Sempre tacks E 26 14-0 364 2-17 788 30-31 
Alfalfa: (seedise. emi asa ecmra cee 1,575 1-7 2,618 12-18 31,758 20-16 
tons tons 

VMLEN Cea py | wena Ege Beene Some gee im ak 29,540 2-1 62,988 11-85 746,766 25-27 
£5 a OW) .tetaca dete oaroeres eRe 488 0-9 443 13-00 5, 759 11-80 
Timothy: 4 acs. see: Les 5,575 1-2 (6, 555. 16:94 111,045 19-92 
Tamothyrand slial lave sk esi tock dea 520 1:8 917 14-00 12,838 24-64 
Greeniced.t co weno Oe 20,526 1:3 25,895 9-84 254,837 12-41 
Oat hay Aye esteeene soe cee eas 131 0-9 115 15-00 1,725 13-17 
Opher bayiesmeermetie er ent octase 8,353 1-4 11,579 12-42 148,774 17-21 
Suntlowersth ace aon eens 473 5-7 2,695 3°73 10,045 21-24 
CORN an Sasa oie ie tae eee 784 5-0 3,912 5-21 20,395 26-01 
IPOLALOOS eae c tee om ne anna: 1,584 4-9 7,798 39-81 310,428 195-98 
Dugaribectors ea ack eaes cease weacan 4,115 9-8 40,218 7-51 301,965 73-38 
OPP TOOESt ees ete ete oe 76 9-9 754 8-00 6,032 79-37 
Granden truckeaeen Uae. nton aces es ge 629 6-0 3,784 52-57 198,930 316-26 
Clover. Ge are te ee eae es 70 - - - 2,844 40-63 
PASTULO! ccc ca iechineterras mene oriet eters 385 - - - 7,695 20-00 
Totalenc..ocne ross accene siee 441,929 ~ - — | 10,655,024 24-50 


Irrigation Projects of Canadian Pacific Railway Co.—The Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. has constructed and is operating in the province of Alberta 
three large projects known as the Eastern, Western and Lethbridge sections. The 
total irrigable area which can be served by these projects amounts to approximately 
750,000 acres, of which about 160,000 were irrigated in 1925. The total crop pro- 
duced in 1925 from 333,672 acres situated within the boundaries of these projects 
amounted to $8,219,400, or at the rate of $24.65 per acre. The Lethbridge section 
is the oldest irrigation project in the province of Alberta, 1925 being its 24th year 
of operation. The Magrath, Raymond, Stirling and Coaldale areas are included 
in the section, and the Taber irrigation district, comprising some 17,250 acres of 
irrigable land, also receives its water supply from this section. The Western and 
Eastern sections have been operating for 18 and 12 years respectively. 


Transportation and Marketing of Wheat.—Canadian wheat marketed 
overseas incurs a great variety of expenses, including freight charges, commissions, 
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inspection fees, insurance, dealers’ profits, loading, unloading, etc. An investigation 
carried out for the year 1923 by the Internal Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has ascertained what these expenses amount to, on the basis of the 
delivery of an imaginary cargo of 1,000 bushels of wheat from an average western 
point to Liverpool. The chief items are as follows:—freight by rail, $150; freight by 
inland waters, $82.92; ocean freight, $62.10; commission, profits, fees, interest, 
loading and other handling charges, $87.03; insurance, $15.26. The average cost, 
therefore, of the transportation to and marketing at Liverpool of 1,000 bushels of 
wheat from a central point in the Prairie Provinces was, in 1923, $397.31, repre- 
senting about 40 cents per bushel.! 


Cost of Grain Production.—The summarised results of inquiries by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics into the costs of grain production in Canada were 
given in the Year Book of 1925 (pp. 272-3), and details were published in the Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for August, 1925 (pp. 240-254). 


Sunflowers in Prairie Provinces.—Statistics published at p. 211 of the 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for July 1926 show that the area under 
this crop in the Prairie Provinces increased from 19,383 acres in 1923 to 30,069 in 
1924 and 36,723 in 1925. 


12.—International Agricultural Statistics. 


World’s Production of Cereals and Potatoes.—Table 54, constructed from 
data published by the International Agricultural Institute, shows the area and yield 
of wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn and potatoes for the years 1924 and 1925 in countries 
of the northern hemisphere, and for the years 1924-25 and 1925-26 in countries of 
the southern hemisphere (Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, Australia, New Zealand and 
the Union of South Africa). Otherwise the countries are arranged in the table 
by continents. ‘The annual average areas and yields are also given for the five-year 
period 1919-23 (1919-20 to 1923-24), and the areas and yields of 1925 (1925-26) 
are compared in percentages with those of the five-year period. 


Wheat.—For 48 countries the production of wheat in 1925 was 3,895,089,000 
bushels from 267,556,000 acres, as compared with 3,416,699,000 bushels from 
252,981,000 acres in 1924, and 3,439,198,000 bushels from 247,414,000 acres, the 
five-year average for the years 1919-23 (1919-20 to 1923-24). As compared with 
1924, the total area under wheat in the countries named showed in 1925 an increase 
of 14,575,000 acres, or 5-7 p.c., and the total production an increase of 478,390,000 
bushels, or 14-0 p.c. As compared with the average, the acreage was 8-1 and the 
yield 13-3 p.c. more. 


Rye.—In 28 countries the production was 1,772,589,000 bushels from 112,- 
334,000 acres in 1925, as against 1,395,689,000 bushels from 107,906,000 acres in 
1924, and 1,536,351,000 bushels from 101,621,000 acres, the average for the five 
years 1919-23. The area under rye was in 1925 4 p.c. and the yield 27 p.c. more 
than in 1924. As compared with the five-year average, the area was 10-6 and the 
yield 15-4 p.c. greater. 


Barley.—In 41 countries the total yield in 1925 was 1,638,918,000 bushels 
from 73,262,000 acres, as compared with 1,357,848,000 bushels from 73,086,000 
acres in 1924, and with 1,366,868,000 bushels from 67,578,000 acres, the five-year 

1For detailed statement see Monthly Bulletin of Agriculture Statistics for Oct., 1924 (Vol. 17, No. 194, 


pp. 303-4) 
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average. ‘The area in 1925 is 0-2 p.c. and the yield 20-7 p.c. more than in 1924, 
whilst as compared with the average the area is 8-4 p.c. and the yield 19-9 p.c. 
more. 


Oats.—In 37 countries the total production in 1925 was 4,303,316,000 bushels 
from 137,847,000 acres, as compared with 4,024,831,000 bushels from 135,119,000 
acres in 1924, and with 3,737,592,000 bushels from 127,728,000 acres, the five-year 
average. The area is 2 p.c. and the yield 6-9 p.c. more than in 1924. As compared 
with the five-year average, the area is 7-9 p.c. and the yield 15-1 p.c. more. 


Corn.—In 26 countries the production in 1925 was 4,010,756,000 bushels 
from 152,253,000 acres, as compared with 3,359,990,000 bushels from 154,198,000 
acres in 1924, and with 3,735,970,000 bushels from 145,743,000 acres, the five-year 
average. The area for 1925 is 1-3 p.c. less and the yield 19-4 p.c. more than in 
1924. As compared with the average the area is 4-5 p.c. and the yield 7-4 p.c. 
more. 

Potatoes.—In 33 countries the total yield was 2,983,657,000 cwt. from 27,- 
826,000 acres, as compared with 2,760,073,000 cwt. from 28,104,000 acres in 1924, 
and with 2,489,623,000 cwt. from 27,508,000 acres, the five-year average. The 
acreage was I p.c. less and the yield 8-1 p.c. more than in 1924. As compared with 
the average the acreage was 1-2 p.c. and the yield 19-9 p.c. more. 

Average Yields per Acre.—Table 55 shows for the same countries as Table 
54 the average yields per acre of cereals and of potatoes for the year 1925, as com- 
pared with the average for the five years 1919-23 (1919-20 to 1923-24). For wheat 
(48 countries) the yield per acre is 14-6 bushels as against 13-9 bushels, the five-year 
average; for rye (28 countries) the yield is 15-8 bushels, as against 15-1 bushels, 
the five-year average; for barley (41 countries) 22-3 and 20-2 bushels; for oats 
(37 countries) 31-2 bushels as against 29-2 bushels; for corn (26 countries) 26-3 
bushels and 25-6 bushels and for potatoes (33 countries) 107-2 ewt. and 90-6 ewt. 
The highest average yields in bushels per acre in 1925 are:—for wheat Denmark 
49.3; for rye the Netherlands 39-6; for barley Belgium 52-8; for oats Belgium 61-2; 
for corn Switzerland 49; and for potatoes Norway 177-5 ewt. In these comparisons 
the size of the country should be considered, as the smaller European countries 
are more intensively cultivated and the average yields per acre larger in conse- 
quence. 


54.— Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1924 
and 1925. 


Nore.—The figures here given are based on the bulletins published by the International Institute of 
Agriculture up to July, 1926. 


. 1925 - A 1925 am 
‘ : Average] p.c. 0 : verage | p.c. 0 
Countries. 1924. 1925. HOUG=OSI eaters 1924, 1925. jeune |. Soa 
age. age. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. Poe bush. bush. bush. DG: 
Wheat— 
Grormany sito -ckts papers 8,628) 38,885] 3,488) 111-8 89,200} 118,212 89,555| 132-0 
PAIS URI SUG aciaione sx sees aie abarar 482 487 467 104-3) 8,490 ik "986 8,155 147-0 
elgiuini aie sncac eee seer 340 365 328 111-0, 13,004 14,477 11,865 122-0 
Bialearian secrete cenit 2,462 2,537 2,211 114-8 23,318 49,643 31,514 157-5 
Denmarkceae smielete<stoaget == 149 198 194 101-9 5,866 9,748 8,513 114-5 
SDAIN tA a Aentenctere aes eats ...| 10,379} 10,723} 10,3863} 108-5) 121,780} 162,591; 189,119} 116-9 
Esthonia 44 51 42 122-2 543 791 570 138-8 
Serb-Croat- ERlovene State.. 4,244] 4,382) 3,694 118-6 57,770 78,646 50,091 157-0 
Finland.. : 37 38 29| 127-7 790 927 525 176-6 
Brance 3-0 eee ee ...| 18,620} 18,872] 12,853 107-9) 281,183} 330,842) 253,278 130-6 
England and Wales. . 1,545 1,500 1,956 76-6 50,885 50,773 61,251 82-9 


Scotland... 5 5 a 49 49 65| 75-9 1,098 2,016 1,515| 183-1 
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54.— Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1924 
and 1925—continued. 
" 1925 a a 1925 in 
a verage| p.c. 0 : 9 verage | p.c. of 
Countries. 1924. 1925. 1919-298 bi aver: 1924. 1925. 1919-23. | aver- 
age. age 
000 000 000 ¢ 000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. Pp: bush. bush bush. ihe 
Wheat—concluded. 
Northern Ireland.......... 5 4 8 49-1 157 130 243 53°3 
Trish Free State........... 33 22 41 54-2 1,085 751 1,356 55-4 
Mga EE oe sac a ais -ais.3 3,499 3,586 3,098 115-7 51,569 71,674 53,270 134-5 
oe | ee 11,284} 11,673) 11,341 102-9 170, 146 240,844 178,086 135-2 
Latvia Se Te aa tee 106 119 65 182-2 1,582 2,165 943 229-6 
La, 210 277 201 137-4 3,319 5, 285 2,965 178-3 
Maxvemburg. ....;.4. 60865 + i> 22 27 24 108-3, 311 553 402 137-7 
aT 21 22 35 62-9 493 490 854 57-4 
Metherlands.....02...22 0.3 118 138 161 85-4 4,631 5,743 6,412 89-6 
LEIS ENG | oe ea oy 2,651 2,703 2,410 112-1 82,498 57,797 43,413 133-1 
PRAMAS eR es «erent ice 7,839 8,157 6,086 134-0 70,421 104, 740 83,501 125-4 
EIWOCOMARE coc cmecite ssn 322 363 356 101-9 6, 876 13,791 10,505 131-2 
Switzerland... .!2<..00-% 160 159 174 91-6 4,720 5,324 5,163 103-1 
Czechoslovakia 1,497 1,527 1,539 99-2 32, 238 39, 309 33, 723 116-6 
CU a eee eee 9 11 79-2 270 274 282 97-0 
Russia (Soviet Union)..... 41,706| 47,254) 28,527 165-6| 330,613 577,072 321,766 179-0 
EOL a Seas 5 on ae 22,056} 21,973) 21,143 103-9} 262,097 411,376 326,259 126-1 
Minited: Statess u/c cmscinc 57,520) 52,200) 64,502 80-9} 872,673! 669,365) 856,195 78-2 
ul eyes & Se: a 1,404 1,161 2,483 46-7 10,35'7 9,440 11,632 81-2 
GR LODIAIA. 22.55 Poets ns 34 D2, 22 99-9 228 150 259 57-8 
CL CEs 2 Sa co a 1,427 1,503 1,361 110-4 24,484 27,587 24,153 114-2 
ERAT RT hee Se.) a oe eo 190 183 175 104-7 1,851 2,079 2,291 90-8 
Great Lebanon............ 99 136 116 117-2 882 1,470 1,089 134-9 
British Undia. .... ch ed-. 0 < 31,181} 31,636] 27,784 113-9. 360,640 329,3°5 329,616 99-9 
Japan.. hs. See 1,150) 1,149) 1,266 90-8 25,406 29,541 27,731; 106-5 
Korea.. +: Sa | ane oe 884 887 872 101-7 10, 289 10,509 9,379 112-5 
Northern Manchuria.. + 1,889 1,691 3,017 56-1 21,066 21,668 32,201 67-3 
POT ee hee fice lied Me Severe s 3,492 3,608 3,271 110-2 17,156 32,670 24,551 133-7 
dike Bee aes eee 1,416 1,380 1,405 98-0, 34,186 36,526 35, 232 103-7 
French Morocco........... 2,461 2,621 2,077 126-1 28,660 23,883 18,105 131-9 
LORS), See tes ae 1,108 1,625 1,379 117-8 5,181 11,758 6,953) = 169-1 
PATON: .... soccenso << dy, 9a) 195098)" 6.019 113-6 191,137 191, 140 201,548 94°8 
Ue hy ieee Nee eS ee ae 850 1,001 782 129-0, 9,908 9,596 8,431 118-8 
iNew Zealand. ...000.02+.<. 167) 158 232 68-0, 5,448 4,600 6,913 66-6 
Australia a 10,819; 10,289 8, 903 115-6 164,577 107,449 LIU Ota 96-7 
Union of South ‘Africa...... 741 1,058 888 119-2 5,667 8,333 6, 748 123-4 
Total................| 252,981) 267,556 247,414) 108-1) 3,416,699, 3,895,089 3,439,198, 113-3 
Rye— 
RS Gr AIEY «Oia scsi. cect « @.o:-'|)) MO noeO). I686) “10582 110-0 225,576 317,424) 233,727 135-8 
Tei, aC Th ere CORRE RCERE 928 942 878 105-2) 16,190 25,534 14,713 173-5 
Belgium 560 571 542 105-6 20,671 21,705 18,624 111-2 
PMUPATI A: mee LG ye rte eee 414 453 450 100-6 4,414 8,889 6,319 140-7 
LS YET he ie pee See Pee 466 526 565 93+1 10,433 13,779 13,957 98-7 
STR 4 oe AS SR ES 2S 1,820 1,846 1,790 103+1 26,281 29,881 26,714 111-8 
PSS EIOUIE SE ace See a ems ne 394 383 385 99-5, 5,451 7,187 6,341 113-3 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State.. 483 493 475 103-7, 5,541 7,864 5,584 140-8 
UIE 6 i ee ae 564 579 585 99-0 11,260 13, 684 10,399 131-6 
ipeattc:. 5a a 7 oe Sees 2,196 2,147 2,159 99-4) 40,241 43,663 36,878 118-4 
PSO e ae ee 1,638 PA 1,525 112-3 22,103 32,525 24,955 130-3 
her i Je. oe ae 310 311 295 105-6, 6,114 6,705 5,358 125-1 
Leta! oe Ceo eee oe ee 658 659 572 115-2) 7,849 12,405 8,028 154-5 
Mire uate ea. <0 eees, sie 1,329 1,339 1,442 92-9 18, 295 26,116 23,890 19-3 
EAUSONADETIE PA. stuncisieatavtees « 17 16 20 78-5 304 360 358) =—-:100-5 
DA GIA Fda cee iairotne Osi 0-0. 25 22 33 67-0 637 614 920 66-7 
Netherlands............... 489 491 502 97-7 15,560 16,231 15,497 104-7 
LE AT ie ak 2 Ane 3a 10,915) 12,118} 10,836 111-8 143, 884 257,413 203,775) 126-3 
ara ATE IS ics ce te x ccs 671 668 728 91-8 5,963 7,998 9,335) 85-7 
Sweden. . See cc ee 654 870 898 96-9) 11,052 28,081 23,420 119-9 
Switzerland............. ; 48 47 52 91- 1,433 1,642 1,702 96:5 
Czechoslovakia. . aa 2,070 2,093 2,175 96-2 44,735 58,098 47,729 121-7 
Russia (Soviet Union). eye 65,276) 66,966) 57,063 117-4 672,989 767,591 703,362 117-4 
LESTE: ee 891 852 1,360 62-6 13,751 13,689 19, 715} 69-4 
Wuited States. . 050 .32.... 4,173 4,088 5,417 75-5, 63,446 48,696 72,817) 66-9 
Argentina. . et ee 386 501 287 174-3, 1,457 4,733 2,161 219-0 
et ee oe eae 4 3 4] 58-1 45 55 65 85-0 
SARE i A ee 1 2) 1} 308-5 14 27 8| 326-7 
Total 107,906, 112,334, 101,621 110-6 1,395,689) 1,772,589) 1,536,351 115-4 
—— 
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54.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1924 


and 1925—continued. 


ik 1925 is i 1925 in 
verage| p.c.o verage | p.c. or 
Countries. 1924. 1925. 1919-23.| aver- 1924, 1925. 19102088| aver: 
age. age 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres Deg bush. bush. bush. Dee 
Barley— 
Germany Saicc.c eee 8,574 3,545 3,152 112-5 110,227 119,377 83,925 142-2 
AUIStPIAM ch cise taeiclones ' 341 349 323 108-2 7,208 10, 495 6,727 156-0 
IBelonimns, es jose 78 79 86 91-7 3,180 4,165 4,107 101-4 
Bulearige,sdeascettancete 525 544 529 102-9 7,945 14, 652 9,685 151-3 
WenMArK oes ade es 745 745 639 116-5) 34,213 36,576 27,929 131-0 
Spain Ta aca eeacains 4,344 4,414 4,306 102-5 85,925 98,928 90,198 109-7 
THIS ChOMI sc se ccatee eves: 307 284 295 96-1 5,539 5,289 5, 058 104-6 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State 899 883 914 96-6 13,479 18,145 12,928 140-4 
inland ee. 0..ocseeieteses 272 272 280 97-0) 5,969 6,467 5,423 100-8 
EP ranicesee Choe ance wee 1,765 We ead 1,644 105-0 48,052 47,161 37,784 124-8 
England and Wales........ 1,314 1,318 1,455 90-6) 47,320 47,133 46,460 101-4 
Scotland, o.com earn 152 153 173 88-4 6,019 6,346 6, 603 96-1 
Northern Ireland.......... 2 2 3 80-3 93 104 107 97-1 
Irish Free State........... 156 146 182 80-1 5,760 6,172 6,778 91-1 
ElINearven. wean ee 1,008 1,039 1,183 87-9 14,712 25,481 23,180 109-9 
Gal RO lees. sero aniseg 572 576 532 108-3) 8,685 12,861 8,662 148-5 
ratwiaten die. a seecedacds sv. 443 436 374 116-7 7,487 8,169 5,586 146-2 
A thuaMia We | anseee meen 484 507 432 117-3 9,317 11,252 7,957 141-4 
Teuxemibounges. cc sete elon 9 8 7 107-1 174 175 132 132-3 
INOrwayione areal ees 136 139 145 95-8 4,692 5,180 4,540 114-1 
Netherlands”. .csee rere 63 ue 59 124-4 3,557 3,556 2,937 121-1 
Polandiewess....Jowoecees oe 3,011 3,026 2,804 107-9 55,489 77,039 64, 885 118-7 
PR AMAL cc otters so 4,573 4,211 4,062 1038-7 80,759 46,818 66,878 70:0 
Sw ecleni tS yeace cs cee ee 428 411 404 101-8 13,303 14,703 12,164 120-9 
SwitZzeriands oes eeeaeieees 16 15 17 90-6 519 533 570 93-5 
Czechoslovakia............ 1,676 1,715 1,672 102-6 44,585 57,208 46,512 123-0 
Malta See ee a) cttaetar a. 6 88-4 269 269 234 115-0 
Russia (Soviet Union) -| 15,504) 138,278) 12,255 108-3 153, 982 239,585 185,989 128-8 
Cana daseee. . ic. meee ae 3,407 4,076 2,675 152-4 88,807 112, 668 65,654 171-6 
United States............. 7,086 8,243 nod 111-7 187,875 218,002 174,326 125-1 
Cy prise ey cancer tes 112 110 114 96-1 1,766 2,077 2,239 92-8 
Great Lebanon............ 59 84 64 131-3} 735 1,240 962 128-9 
Indian. ae  srtncse « 7,126 6,898 6,934 99-5 137,038 123,387 137,551 89-7 
WaApan eee ss. ees te 2,483 2,467 2,821 87-5 74,982 91,471 87,189 104-9 
IK ORCA AG see tracts 2,125 2,164 2,123 101-9 40,348 40,363 36, 124 111-7 
A lpreriaisa. anc. sincere res: ORO 3,017 2,848 116-5 18, 706 87,309 28,372 131-5 
dh SVD EH ete seetoek eae 372 367 373 98-3 10, 754 11,144 10, 946 101-8 
French Morocco 3,120 3,369 2,491 1385-2 53,279 48,227 31,952 150-9 
Tunis 692 1,245 1,042 119-5) 2,526 6,890 6,586 104-6 
Argentina 782 900 638 141-0 6,974 17,055 6,367 267-9 
Chile OAs BIR cit monte: 162 126 144 87-9) 5, 094 5, 296 4,712 112-4 
73,088) 73,262) 67,578 108-4) 1,357,848} 1,638,918) 1,366,868 119-9 
Oats— 
Ciormany sanes corres. 8,710 8,531 7,838 108-8 366, 616 362,111 315,906 114-6 
PATISCIIGR. tessa s tpmeeertssisae 763 782 753 103-9 21,499 31,350 20,790 150-8 
Clea e sare Sees ee 654 654 624 104-8 41,606 40,002 83, 749 118-5 
IB nearness dan ashmte ees. 373 854 336 105-3) 6,970 9,626 6,799 141-6 
Penn ATi Ak cis,c cota cor 1,141 1,100 1,088 101-1 59,490 61,965 51,208 121-0 
S)OraRD OU fac Sar Oe 1,635 1,798 1,57 114-3 28,395 40, 888 83,497 122-1 
ISthOnian tensa ee 410 371 369 100-7 9,108 8,210 8,731 94-0 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State 872 856 981 87-2 19,572 22,313 19,035 117-5 
Hinlandiaeeen.., AiG 1,049 1,073 1,032 103-9 31,918 38, 033 27,679 187-4 
RFA COM a/orcutes ren rea 8,636 8,599 8,189 105-0 287,566 307, 726 252,406 121-9 
England and Wales........ 2,037 1,868 2,222 84-1 98, 757 90,918 93,414 97-3 
Scotlandheme-c) aes a 956 926 1,022 90-6 46,1838 47,172 45,683 103-3 
Northern Ireland.,, 333 322 399 80-7 17, 654 18, 032 19,678 91-6 
Trish Free State........... 756 671 877 76:5 31,760 88,578 41,158 93-7 
PM ATG Pe tars cd ee oe 709 732 827 88-5 14,788 24,030 22,184 108-3 
THEW Ai Sots Sees 2 Sa ie 1,106 1,202 1,185 101-4 31,338 44,682 31,433 142-1 
IUCR OE GaiRe SMR, te ee 826 815 649 125-5. 17,571 19, 702 13, 933 141-4 
Usha AERO ya AR bis Men Hee 803 853 817 104-3 17,491 18,456 21,4388 86:1 
Luxemburg... Sn oe 73 71 66} 107-9 2,035 2,395 1,783 134-3 
INOL WAYS. Sie aioe te c<3 230 241 317 75-9 10,015 11, 339 12,146 93-3 
Netherlands)... eaten. st 377 366 388 94-3) 19, 653 19,119 19,883 96-2 
Poland. yt heer 6,388 6,369 5,757 110-6 156,396 214,726 179,170 119-8 
ERMA aw arecuele le ceerareete 3,056 2,928 3,017 97-0 39,542 47,987 68, 105 70-5 
Swed Oli nnnacumdaseeeieer 1,911 1,801 1,768 101-9 70,017 79,481 69, 408 114-4 
Switzerland.......922.01.... 50 49 53 92-3 2,535 2,000 2,719 93-2 
Czechoslovakia............ 2,090 2,071 2,008 103-4 78,080 84,577 69,878 121-0 
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54.— Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1924 


and 1925—continued. 


i sige 
4 verage| p.c. 0: 
Countries. 1924. | 1925. 1919-23.| aver- 1924. 
age. 
000 000 000 a 000 
Oats—concluded. acres. | acres. | acres. D.C: bush. 
Russia (Soviet Union)..... 28,247) 28,157) 22,597) 124-6) 460,757 
14,491) 14,672) 15,336 95-7|| 405,976 
42,452) 45,160) 42,023} 107-5) 1,549,900 
2 3 3 83-3 42 
274 265 268 98-8) 9,348 
622 651 598 108-9 8,600 
French Morocco........... 49 45 22) 205-5) 1,024 
i Sorat Ep Scan Soe tin eh paar ae 112 101 139 72-4 1,491 
BEE POUUING. ys hse fare re teen 2,647) 3,194) 2,366} 134-8 50,312 
BORN Toe cinerea eae 132 92 79| 116-4 4,280 
New Zealand: 25) 040..° 147 104 141 73-8 6,546 
Total................| 135,119) 137,847) 127,728} 107-9) 4,024,831 
Corn— 
PARSE sores reese ewe oes 147 139 146 94-9 3,719 
1 SUEL ge) ab: ee a 1,465 1,531 1,402 109-2 27,265 
Spain...... ves Bs oe TE 1,162) 1,170] 1,170) 100-0] 14,450 
4,857| 5,222} 4.677| 114-1] 83,664 
846 854 805} 106-2 18,027 
2,459| 2,674) 2,272) 117-7 74,123 
3,807 3, 840 3,756 102-2 105, 680 
190 192 168 114-6 4,161 
8,949} 9,713) 8,369} 116-1) 155,460 
4 4 5 72-0 [bi 
389 387 386] 100:3 10,2389 
ainda MALE ocsts phekdes 295 239 298 80-2 11,998 
United States. ..codecdecse. 105,012} 101,631} 100,076 101-6)| 2,486,513 
I OXICOs> Plc See he octe seta 8,072 6,965 7,376 94-4 106, 347 
Great Lebanon............ 22 23 22) 103-2 669 
PAU OTIS Meh ois.s tare ode Does 24 Ot 20 103-4 241 
French Morocco........... 493 515 372 138-5 3,929 
JLDIN SAS Ree 538 Se errs 41 56 7 151-4 205 
Northern Manchuria....... 1,439 1,475 1,186 124-4 36,113 
Argentina 9,162) 10,618 7,992 132-9 186, 301 
CET ERs oe = See ee a 42 50 70 72°3 1,069 
PPAVASUAG So toe wrsicare coos «6 108 114 96 118-7 1,417 
Guatemalarat i34..00.. 426 384 474 81-1 4,414 
Java and Madura........... 4,356] 3,988} 4,254 93-7 66,171 
“Sige A overs eh en re 233 250 199 125-8 3,421 
MAGR SSCA? Fos ans nsec 198 198 214 92-6 3,937 
Wotal2o..)..3.8242:.. 154,198] 152,253) 145,743) 104-5]! 3,359,990 
Potatoes— 000 ewt. 
Germany 623%. «na ctmeis 6,821} 6,941} 6,262) 110-8) 802,585 
ristriat eee soa sc RS 414 428 368 116°3 36,315 
Boelomm 2594. oo cc sa teicos s 392 395 399 99-1 63,184 
PAUUIGATIS: «tele ssi eases 24 27 20 135-5 1,091 
Denmark 177 186 219 85-1 16,363 
USGUODIA eis loais-ore0 aie ee 166 170 166 102-6 14, 890 
BRI ANG. Waniwcninacnkie soe 166 167 176 94-8 13,980 
Ernnes Lage Sith ase 8,615; 3,619} 3,532} 102-4)| 338,416 
England and Wales........ 452 493 521 94-7 60,390 
ere AS Oe eee eRe ee 138 142 153 92-9 18,928 
Northern Ireland.......... 157 155 165 93-6 18,566 
Irish Free State........... 393 380 408 93-2 33,422 
Bemba. se bes... 612 653 643 101-4 33, 844 
A he ea, oe tent Sx 860 855 798 107-6 43,167 
Wry ag 0 ile are. chew ee area 185 196 159 123-0 14, 897 
BGI Ae AS ars cceies. bree o aoc 436 403 853 114-1 36, 556 
RELA DUET Fe. gins rises ole 38 39 35 112-0 8, 823 
Sat ee a eB ore wlan 3 4 4 87-5) 409 
ENOTWWEN ste tee sae sn kas 117 117 127 131-1 12,911 
414 421 438 96-1 59, 230 
5,760} 5,829} 5,399} 108-0) 592,375 
390 392 384 102-3 30, 865 
111 111 119 92-9 11,905 
1,567 1,580 1,562 101-2 143, 617 
Sanaa v.05. der rae ee aes os 562 546 710 76-9 56, 648 
Wuited Statesnc:... dit. 3, 662 3,113 3,795 82-0 272,870 
Great Lebanon............ 1 7 8 88-3 882 


1925. 


000 
bush. 


609, 137 
481,313 
1,418,561 
58 


10, 112 
14,841 

908 
2,594 
75,702 
4,883 
4,244 


4,303,316 


4,720 
28,158 
28,210 

149, 233 
20,003 
87,971 

109, 980 

3,468 

175, 46+ 

177 
12,043 
10,564 
2,900,581 
73,326 
433 

290 

3,740 

224 

43, 206 

279,516 

1,795 

2,280 

4,360 
61,147 

5,536 

4,331 


4,010,756 


000 ewt. 
919,717 
49, 162 
68,361 
1,451 
28,900 
14, 323 
15,942 
334, 988 
71,994 
22,288 
26,175 
47,900 
51,000 
47,568 
16,544 
34, 857 
4,357 
459 
20, 700 
69,585 
641, 670 
48,369 
16,314 
165,313 
42,480 
193,946 
558 


Average 
1919-23. 


000 
bush. 
481,032 
513,384 


3,737,592 


3,464 
21,112 
14) 437 
48,931 
12, 224 
44,960 
86, 702 

2,958 

140,977 
227 

9, 896 

14,717 

2,916,502 
89, 102 
626 

246 

3,273 

198 

29, 664 
223, 631 

1,595 

1,826 

4, 660 
55, 538 

3,992 

4,512 


3,735,970 
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54.— Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1924 
and 1925—concluded. 


1925 in re 1925 an 
- Average} p.c. of verage | p.c. 0! 
Countries. 1924, 1925. 1919-23.| aver- 1924. 1925. 1919-23. | aver- 
age. age. 
000 000 000 - 000 000 000 ~ 
Potatoes—concluded acres. | acres. | acres. PS cwt. cwt. ewt. De. 
INEZS at Bannon aeecodsne cue 18 46 42) 109-8 453 1,68 981} 166-3 
NCTE RS cn etuine Geos ot aoee 3 3 3 90-0 85 88 89 98-9 
Argentina we o.0 kee eke 291 263 372 70-7 15, 220 14,216 20, 649 68-8 
Chilerte soso css 71 68 79 86-5 5,972 6, 832 6,606} 103-4 
New Zealandis. seemee a: 23 23 22| 104-7 PAYEE 2,762 2,701} 117-7 
Ma dapascata,«. cctv ine oe 56 54 67 81-1 3,527 3,307 1,761} 187-8 
MOtal coos cchitdee nes 28,104! 27,826 27,598| 101-2! 2,760,073] 2,983,657! 2,489,023| 119-9 


55.—Average Yields per Acre of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 
1925 and the Average 1919-23. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. 
Countries. 
Average Average Average 
1925. | ‘y919-23. | 1925. | ao19-03. | 1925- | 4919-93. 
bush. bush. bush bush. bush. bush. 

per acre. | peracre. | peracre. | peracre. | per acre. | per acre. 
Genmanyarnecer sada es con eee heed 30-8 26-0 27-2 22-1 33-7 6 
PANTS UDO W Miho, dia habe wintucs ore tenn eakee etc 24-6 17-5 27-1 16-8 30-0 28-0 
Belay edisaitecas take we ae opeeeeleeare s 39-7 36-2 38-0 34-4 52-8 47-8 
Bulsariarecc. nsicceyaascecos eee cere an 19-6 14-3 13-0 14-0 26-9 18-3 
Doninarleenpiss.ceiein aeawis ct eee ee eos 49-3 43-8 26-1 24-7 49-1 43-7 
NS] CEH Weegee eae 9.5 Se rE ead OR es A Ce ROR 15-2 13-4 16-2 14-9 22-4 20-9 
d sarlevenstt Wenn Mag RABE ec Melee icc ee 15-6 13-6 28-8 16°5 18-6 17:1 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State............... 17-9 13-6 16:0 11:8 20-5 14-1 
Ta) mn Lee en). keh cenxere ats 6 a ela ece 24-5 18-1 23-6 17°8 23-8 19-4 
TaN Cure eet 5, Mckhc ccince a omer s 23-1 19-7 20:3 17-1 27°3 23-0 
Brgland-and Walesia.c.1c a... see en oo 33-8 31-3 - - 35-8 31-9 
SCObLANG asad aus ite rarciers)aleetoniare te gorrers = 41-4 23-4 - - 41-5 38-2 
Northerndireleind). feoaa sce eee emcee: 35-0 32-2 - = 45-2 36-9 
Trishwtree state, asacckainen scceremerteet. « 33-7 33-1 - - 42.4 37-3 
Ear aint ye peisy coos cies tia eres 20-0 17-2 19-0 16:4 24-5 19-6 
Galvanic arom cic Caer ttta ciate oat oer 20-6 15-7 21:5 18-2 22-3 16:3 
WENA eaters, AAPOR Arce nee GS cnet St 18-2 14:5 19-0 14-0 18-7 14-9 
Tai PUA Tas ae aka sae hs hare eo 19-1 14-8 19-5 16-6 22-2 18:4 
MKS UL ses crac eat corer aceee eee tered 11-6 16-8 22-9 17-9 23-3 18-9 
INOEW ate lnie ns oo cent arise Aohon aun 22-3 24-4 37°8 27-9 37-3 31°3 
Wetherlandsastes, cca tre ee ae 41-0 39-8 39-6 30-9 48-4 49-8 
Poland: Sat aha we ohare he oe. See 21:4 18-0 21-2 18-8 25-4 23-1 
TRUM ania eer es cee en eee eT 12-8 13-7 12-0 12-8 11-1 16°5 
Sweden: + ees onthe. Ree nee 38-0 29-5 32°3 26-1 35:7 30-1 
asl eva hi Oh cc ama cric See cicad Soin ome 33-4 29-7 34-6 32-7 34-6 33-5 
C@Zechoslovakig ccser ete. cnentenimees es 25:7 21-9 27-8 22-0 83-4 27°8 
IME aL Teh Pa Neh ccorrmtelerete aearalare cia reeen Lies.G 31-4 25-6 - - 44-1 33-4 
Russia (Soviet. Union)... .0.<-cete ss Aen 12-2 11:3 11-5 12:3 18-1 15-2 
Canada tsty.voa. Lc. Gerke eaten es 18-7 15-4 16-1 14:5 27-6 24:5 
United States. os. akeeee cates aan. 12-8 13-3 11-9 13-4 26:4 23-6 
VE ORI.CO Jaret focketearacs ovate whe core icra ans 8-1 4-7 - - - = 
(On G0) WT Ga cic Rene vckcho orl ete mor Arupre 11-3 13-1 - - 18-9 19-6 
Great) Lebanon.daicey neces sete ae 10°8 9-4 - - 14:8 15:0 
BTitish Indias. ct Mere ts serteare ots 10:4 11-9 - - 17-9 19-8 
AES Ro oi ato Meer oS rd ND COMER Rote ncirrent ete 25-7 21-9 - - 37-1 30°9 
dG ct eh tcc Wid PRE Eich eho eco ee 11-8 10-8 - - 18-6 17:0 

NorthernsWanchuriasess.. cence. 12-8 10-7 - - - - 
PAIZO RTA ntee mre he amen eae chelate eames 9-1 7:5 12-9 10-9 11-2 10:0 
1a OM Set ccr wae OR COMETS Os OO 26-5 25-1 - - 30°4 29°3 
iPrencheMoroceo..4 tesco. vedere 9-1 8-7 - - 14:3 12-8 
AGS Eh reky RCE ICC EER AS Ce nn ral ee 7-2 5-6 ~ - 5-5 6:3 
PAT RON TAMER aces ceva a Yet sce aap ne ore 10-0 12-6 9-5 7:5 18-9 10-0 
Chile: A eeserr soa tren ae oe tee ena 18-4 17-7 22-0 15-1 42-0 32-8 

LOS Gta) Can tlic ERE Se OCI CIES SOS EO Dee 9-6 10-8 - - - - 

Guatemala 6-8 11-4 - - - - 

New Zealand 29-1 29-7 - - - - 

FAUISEY aig seh. Goes eer ee See ons 10-4 12-4 - - - - 

Union of South Africa 7:9 7:8 - - - - 
ANGTALC: 2 2y ee aey Ge oe 14-6 13-9 15-8 15-1 22-3 20-2 
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55.—Average Yield per Acre of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 
1925 and the Average 1919-23—concluded. 


— 


Oats. Corn. Potatoes. 
Countries 
: Average e Average Average 
1925. | y919-23. | 1925. “| 919-93, | 1925- | 1919-98. 
bush bush, bush. bush. ewt. cwt. 

per acre. | per acre. | peracre. | peracre. | peracre. | peracre. 
wl PRLS ELE ac tne IS COPIOUS CREO 42-4 43-0 - - 132-5 105-6 
NASER PES, Gee es coh ocescie) > ois) she esidiage iss) acesh.c ssi) 40-1 27-6 34-1 23-7 114-9 80-2 
DELS GEA CSE ee ee Se ae eo a 61-2 54-1 - - 172-9 152-3 
Ee ee a ea ey 27-2 20-2 18-4 15-1 53-5 30-4 
Wiernankween | eye c cnn aacie saxene sets 56-4 47-1 - - 155-2 133-5 
Si DE Oe eS ean Oona corer = 22-8 21-3 24-1 12-3 - - 
CR ir ee a, Ce ee Bao ae 22-1 23-7 - - 84-1 92-8 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State................ 26-1 19-4 28-6 10-7 = - 
MEIN eee ne otc 5 onvete face tieae camer 35-4 26°8 - - 95-6 66-4 
PAPA OP ie we No i Pages Stee tak 35-8 30-8 23-4 15-2 92-6 63-7 
Mae lANG. ANG WalO.. «esas oe he an ee iseniees 48-7 42-0 - - 146-0 134-2 
SPE LCN Vi wpe amt te arin. ats bp ch re 50-9 44-7 - - 156-7 149-9 
Norinern Ireland ©. ...922 502 ie dsaass 56-0 49-4 - - 169-4 121-8 
“TEA A TSS ER eo EE Ee ENC 57-5 46-9 - - 126-0 94-4 
ELIE eters, cee ee eas eee ee Oe Ss 34-2 26:8 32°9 19-8 78-1 51-2 
CRT hae 8 ae ne ee oe ee ce 37-2 26°5 28-6 23-1 55-7 42-3 
Tiss AD eras Samer ei ee Fa 24-2 21-5 - - 84-6 79-8 
Mihm tityse water tht = Ala. tee okt hate 21-6 26-2 - - 86-5 101-8 
PULEHIDUE Breen eee ate ewe ee Te 33-6 27-0 - - 111-1 98-0 
BIORU AS oO rt Nas 3 eee ee ns cael 47-1 38-3 - - 177-5 143-6 
A CTAAN GS: Sete se cin eee omaha ste oss ene 52-3 51-2 - - 165-3 143-7 
Ek TEN Dee ok Slee WA eR yg 33-7 31-1 18-0 17-6 111-1 108-7 
UMRAO Ane SOR as te ease 16-5 22-6 18-1 16-8 o - 
“Sn PS ee Ge onl ae See er Aafia ais Seren 44-1 39°3 ~ - 123-3 102-7 
SUAS OES OG LGR Ak eRe ecw mor ene SR 51-8 51-3 49-0 45-4 147-6 130-8 
REROCNOSIOVAKIA wn occiees case cso ns oneness 40-8 34-8 31-1 25:6 104:6 86-9 
ENGR Etre Mes PEE es aichc, occe ns sonst ag: - - - - 131-1 104-8 
Racca (Soviet Uniton)ii 0252.0 eh ee. 22-0 21-3 - - = = 
“OER te Ne ig Se eee eee | eee) ee ee aed 32-8 31-4 44-2 49-4 77:6 93-3 
WIRES UNEEH. saire tiene leche noes ore 31:3 28-1 28-5 29-1 62-3 60-9 
NC SAC Geel ak belts Bae ary Se Ria tee aiee. oi Se - - 10:5 10-7 = = 
Mbrccte MODANON co cts nocecs oe aie eee oe be 23-2 17:3 19-1 28:5 85:3 104-8 
PUAIU SE My Ren, nate eave Drsicicieres scavareratel eri aterk 38-1 36-9 = = = = 
Northern Manchuria: 2.25% /3.ss0068 50 =. = - 29-3 25-0 - - 
Jd ORS SUS Sok EA SR Ua el i oe aes, 22-8 19:3 13°8 12:3 35-4 23°4 
RULE MM ONOOEO, attire cela «saan leet stan 20-1 13:5 7:3 8-8 - = 
novos 7 Se ie 2k ee eee aes 25-8 16-8 4-0 5-4 32-6 29-7 
WEG WEN ert ab ence Cpanel Bae ee aig a aie 22-3 19-4 26-3 28-0 54-1 55-5 
Ee on ase ee ae ler ie Oe Se 53-0 36°7 35°7 22-9 100-3 83-9 
OSGI andl panels Seeranere pepadepelh pete ty Geer = - 11:3 9-8 = = 
LEE CEN ET TS RB a ich Soe, ORE Se ee - - 20-0 19-0 - i 
STEN ALASR  (o  E Oene ne aee 40-8 43-3 - - 122-7 125-6 
MEAGREAOCATE Es tate shia sae ae hice tee toes - - 21-9 21-1 60-8 26-2 
Soutibsodesiass.. $<. decccilves versa ere - ~ 22-1 20°1 - = 
A VEPAGELS outta 5. cease ee 31-2 29-2 26-3 25°6 107-2 90-5 


World’s Live Stock.—The statistics of Table 56, compiled by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, show as nearly as possible the world situation with 
regard to live stock about 1925, as compared with the pre-war situation. For 
many countries these figures are the result of careful enumeration, but in other 
cases they represent only quite approximate estimates. Taken as a whole, the 
figures show a substantial decline in the number of horses (— 4-9 p.c.) and a smaller 
decline in the number of sheep, (— 0-6 p.c.) since 1918. On the other hand, there 
was a considerable increase in the number of cattle (10-4 p.c.) and a lesser increase 
in that of pigs (2-4 p.c.). Horses have declined more particularly in Europe and 
Oceania, and sheep in North and South America. Cattle have increased in all 
the continents, while pigs have increased greatly in Asia and Oceania, though dimin- 
ishing in Europe, Africa and South America. More detailed information by coun- 
tries will be found at pp. 284-5 of the 1925 Year Book. 
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56.—Numbers of Farm Animals, by Continents, circa 1925, as compared with 1913. 


Number at the date Increase (+) or 
nearest Decrease (—) in 1925. 
Continents. Actual Percent- 
1913. 1925. fenee bone 


000 head. | 000 head. } 000 head. p.c. 


HORSES. 
Barone: 8h ss6n chon Doe eae oe ee we 44,206 40,910 |  —3,296 — 7-5 
North and'Central America... crocs cll semaines 27,631 26, 904 — 727 — 2-6 
SouthvAmvoricar se eek tients dela reiterate 18, 132 17,494 — 638 == 355 
LE OG AR OE Be Res SORE ROR A a 12,197 11,596] — 601 — 4.9 
Africas V4iia2 Be Wstia: MEER als ek LL oe 1, 661 1,985 | + 324 +19-5 
Oseastiag 42a tilona ces chdoog Seda SA 2,971 2,652| — 319 —10-7 
MRotals.). 0 hire coact sonae nda: eee 106,798 | 101,541 | = —5,257 — 4.9 
CATTLE 
TNE ao Om cP ee ee RE NY rt PR | 129,695 |  139,519| + 9,824 + 7:6 
North/and'Central Americas. o4:.2)214. 20-9 esteem == 79, 105 89, 950 +10, 845 +13-7 
South Amberioa, 15.) b-@e int deste oan 85, 978 98,259 | +12,281 414-3 
EPR ST WRAY Yen aime ite L ehd bike ar 48, 00 168,858 | 172,295 | + 3,437 + 2-0 
Braet koe Bee Sac todiien Dacaeeee tke ame 32, 826 46,240 | +13,414 +40-9 
QucAnia. As BRAY Heo Rs a tse eee ee 13,850 17,158 | -+ 3,308 423-9 
Motals cous. .occhebrnuavncadmDaeeenees 510,312 563,421 +53,109 +10-4 
SHEEP 
IESUEN OPO cy ster sage CHOI PRONE Ot IC 162,070 188,615 +26, 545 +16-4 
North and'(Central Americas... asceesso«ecceeee ose 56, 996 39,909 —17,087 —30-0 
SouthvAmonicacpec.s uke et ceca Se OE Eee 99,349 78,118 —21,231 —21-4 
PAE gO Dene Sey See an 7 Se we 8 ER Ys she SS 59, 702 62,174 + 2,472 + 4-1 
INIT CAs tore bios lereveleras ce oak Bagaibye dra elt Qroick tara Mu esayerate oR 74,123 76,073 + 1,950 + 2-6 
(ORS IR | AU Rae ene IA Gt OS mee ar ats > ane aes Ser aa are 109, 330 113, 567 + 4,237 + 3-9 
Dotals ot ccc Ge oes aoc eae Toe Gece 561,570 558, 456 — 3,114 — 0-6 
PIGS. 
HRILODO vceeaas zoe CMe ne a ae ER Meee GRE 77,933 75,907 —2,026 — 2°6 
North anc Central Aim erica yas mee een eee cee 66, 322 69, 487 +3, 165 + 4-8 
South ATOOTICHs 1 ete oh oe eee eae Sees 23,503 20, 652 —2,851 —12-1 
Asia ace ahah hepa a sees eae sao SURO oat ae Reseda ieee eS 12, 220 18,515 +6, 295 +51-5 
Africa, aceyeisio raced svasaial Sieiecte Rate eee ene RESTA EP LR ER en ae 2,190 1,768 422 —19°3 
Oceania i: . SEe.. se ee. Fre ee ie SE 1,227 1,482 s 255 +20-8 
Totals®.. oe cee. cot es eee en oer 183,395 187,811 +4, 416 + 2-4 


SUMMARY OF FARM ANIMALS. 


106, 798 101,541 ee = 
510,312 563,421 3 at 
561,570 558, 456 = Sde = 
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III.—FORESTRY. 


1.—Physiography, Geology and Climate from a Forestry 
Viewpoint. 

The Dominion of Canada may be roughly divided into three main drainage 
areas—the Pacific slope west of the Rocky mountains, the Great Plains region, 
draining into the Arctic and Hudson bay, and the basin of the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence, together with the Maritime Provinces. These three regions support 
three distinct types of forest growth. 

The Pacific Slope.—The Pacific slope is characterized by numerous systems 
of mountains running approximately parallel and extending from the southeast to 
the northwest. The Rocky mountains vary in elevation from 5,000 to 10,000 feet 
above sea level, with individual peaks extending well above 10,000 feet. Between 
this system and the Pacific are the Selkirk and Caribou mountains, the Interior 
plateau and the Coast mountains and lesser ranges, terminating with the sunken 
range whose upper elevations form Vancouver island, the Queen Charlotte group 
and other coast islands. The chief rivers follow the valleys between these ranges, 
breaking through in some cases along the shorter cross valleys from east to west. 

The Rocky mountains are formed chiefly of Paleozoic rocks, as are also the 
islands on the coast. The Coast range is almost entirely granitic and the Selkirks - 
pre-Cambrian or Cambrian. The intervening ranges are of mixed formations, 
varying from rocks of sedimentary origin to granites. The best soil in British 
Columbia is concentrated in valley bottoms or alluvial deltas, and the purely agricul- 
tural area has been estimated at 35,300 square miles or about 10 p.c. of the land area. 

The climate along the coast is mild and humid, with a mean annual temperature 
varying from 44° to 49° F. The precipitation is the heaviest in Canada, varying 
from 40 to 120 inches. The greater part of this precipitation falls during autumn 
and winter, however, only 30 p.c. falling during the growing season, to which fact 
is sometimes ascribed the scarcity of deciduous-leaved forest growth, which requires 
more moisture during the growing season. In any case, coniferous tree growth in 
this region is the most luxuriant in Canada, and the forests have the most rapid 
rate of growth, the largest individual trees and the heaviest stands of timber in 
Canada, extending from sea level up to elevations of 3,500 or 4,000 feet. The 
Interior Dry belt of British Columbia has a low annual precipitation, varying 
from 10 to 20 inches. Extremes of temperature from 100° F. to —45° F. make this 
a region unfavourable to tree growth. The winds from the Pacific which precipitate 
most of their moisture on the Coast range cross this interior plateau and give up a 
large part of what remains when they reach the Selkirk and Rocky ranges, forming 
what may be termed the Interior Wet belt, centred in the Columbia valley. Here 
the precipitation varies from 30 to 60 inches, taking the form of snow in higher 
altitudes. Temperatures vary from 100° F. to —17° F. In the Rocky Mountain 
range itself the climate is more extreme and variable than to the westward. 


The Great Plains.—East of the Rockies lies the Great Plains region, com- 
posed of a variety of topographical types. From the foothills of the Rockies, the 
country slopes gradually eastward and northward. The prairie country extends 
from the international boundary to the 55th parallel along the foothills, gradually 
tapering down toward the east to a point near the lake of the Woods. This area is 
now almost entirely treeless, with rich fertile soil, and is at present a purely agri- 
cultural or pastoral country. Whether its present treeless condition is due to 
climatic or other causes is problematical, but the presence of isolated patches of 
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tree growth in situations well protected from fires would seem to indicate that 
repeated burning accounts, at least in part, for its present treeless state. The 
underlying rocks are of the Tertiary and Mesozoic ages. The climate of Alberta 
is extremely variable in winter, due to a warm, dry wind known as the ‘‘Chinook’’, 
which blows from the south and southwest and extends its influence from the inter- 
national boundary to the Peace river and eastward to Regina in Saskatchewan. In 
summer the isotherms run almost due north and south in Alberta. Rainfall varies 
from 15 to 20 inches. The temperature in Manitoba has an absolute recorded range 
of 150° F., with a mean range of 71°. Saskatchewan and Alberta are more temperate, 
especially where they are affected by the ““Chinook’”’. North of the treeless prairies 
is a region, largely unexplored, covered at first by a comparatively light forest growth 
which toward the north and east gives way to the sub-Arctie ‘‘tundra’’—a region 
of muskeg and bare, glacier-worn rocks of the Laurentian and pre-Cambrian types. 

These Laurentian rocks in Canada form the Archean or Canadian Shield, with 
a distinct type of topography. This rock formation covers a huge irregular triangle 
with its apex near the Thousand islands in the St. Lawrence, from which point 
one arm extends northwesterly to the mouth of the Mackenzie river and the other 
northeasterly down the St. Lawrence valley to include the Labrador peninsula. 
This entire region has been reduced to a peneplain condition by repeated glacial 
action which has worn down the high elevations and scoured out most of the soil 
except in isolated depressions. It is covered with innumerable lakes, muskegs or 
bogs and rivers.. The climate in the northern portion is as a rule too severe for 
continuous successful agriculture, but this region is covered by a comparatively 
light forest growth, gradually thinning out toward the north and toward Hudson 
bay and James bay to the “tundra” type referred to. The southern portion of the 
shield is to a great extent agricultural land, actual or potential, much of it being still 
heavily forested. 

The St. Lawrence and Atlantic Slope.—The basin of the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes contains a variety of topographical and geological types. The north 
shores of lake Superior and Georgian bay, the upper Ottawa River valley and the 
southern part of Labrador, are part of the Laurentian Shield already described. 
Here the climate is tempered in part by the presence of the lakes and the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, but is, nevertheless, severe and variable. To the south, soil and 
climate improve, and the southwestern peninsula of Ontario, the north shore of 
lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence valley are all essentially agricultural land. The 
rock is of sedimentary origin of the Palozoic age. 

The Maritime Provinces, with a general slope toward the Atlantic, are varied 
in topography and geology. The climate resembles that of Southern Ontario, being 
modified by the presence of the ocean. Precipitation is above 35 inches annually. 
This region supports a type of forest similar to that of the southern portion of the 
Archean Shield. 


2.—Main Types of Forest Growth. 


Physiographic, climatic and soil conditions in Canada generally seem to favour 
the coniferous type of forest. While the more fertile portions of Ontario, Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces supported a heavy virgin growth of hardwoods, the 
greater part of Canada’s forest area is covered with spruce, pine, balsam, Douglas 
fir and other coniferous softwoods. Three main groups of forest growth in Canada 
follow the main physiographic divisions already mentioned. These groups are the 
Cordilleran, the Great Plains and the Eastern forests. 
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The Cordilleran Forest.—The Cordilleran forest, which covers the greater 
part of the Pacific slope, may be sub-divided into the Coast belt, the Interior Dry 
belt, the Interior Wet belt and the Rocky Mountain belt. The Coast belt includes 
several distinct forest types, their character being determined by variations in 
climatic and topographic conditions, among which altitude and precipitation have 
had the greatest effect on forest growth. Douglas fir and red cedar are the princival 
species in the southern portion of the belt at altitudes up to 2,000 or 2,500 feet. 
With these are associated hemlock, white pine, amabilis and lowland fir. Toward 
the north and at higher altitudes, Douglas fir disappears and red cedar and hemlock 
are the important trees, with amabilis fir and yellow cypress as subsidiaries. In 
the Queen Charlotte islands and along the coast, Sitka spruce and western hemlock 
form a lowland type. 

Western yellow or ‘‘bull’ pine predominates at low altitudes, bordering on the 
grass lands in the Interior Dry belt. Douglas fir gradually increases in importance 
until it predominates at elevations up to 3,500 and 4,500 feet. Western larch covers 
a limited area between the true yellow pine and Douglas fir types. At the northern 
latitudinal and upper altitudinal limits of the Douglas fir type, an Englemann 
spruce type develops, which merges into a spruce-alpine fir type at still higher 
altitudes. Lodgepole pine has taken the place of Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, 
and, in some cases, yellow pine on burned-over areas, and has become to a con- 
siderable extent established as a distinct type. 

Forest types similar to those of the coast have developed in the Interior Wet 
belt. In the southern portion of this belt, red cedar predominates in the wetter 
situations, mixed with Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, white pine, hemlock, western 
larch, alpine fir, lowland fir and cottonwood. On the benches and lower valley 
slopes, hemlock and cedar are the important species. Engelmann spruce replaces 
hemlock at higher elevations, cedar gradually disappears and the spruce-alpine 
fir type stretches up to timber line. To the north, Engelmann spruce and alpine fir 
are more prominent and the other species are gradually eliminated. 

‘The Rocky Mountain belt includes portions of the Dry belt types to the south 
and those of the Interior Wet belt farther north. Otherwise the typical forest of 
the Rocky mountains is made up of Engelmann spruce and some white spruce, with 
an increasing proportion of alpine fir as the altitude increases. This type has 
suffered so severely from fire, especially on the dry eastern slopes, that lodgepole 
pine has established itself permanently in some cases and temporarily in others on 
burned-over areas. 

Most of the commercially important species of the Cordilleran region are 
confined to British Columbia. The spruce-fir-lodgepole pine type of the northern 
interior extends across the Rockies into the foot-hills of Alberta. Certain species, 
such as Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, lowland and alpine fir and lodgepole pine, 
are also found in western Alberta, but in few cases do they extend any great distance 
eastward. 

The Forests of the Great Plains.—The Great Plains region may be divided 
into the Prairie, Northern Forest and sub-Arctic belts. There are no great variations 
in altitude in the region, and latitude and soil conditions, especially drainage, deter- 
mine the distribution of forest types. The Prairie belt in Southern Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba extends north from the international boundary for 200 to 
400 miles. Patches of tree growth in protected situations are made up chiefly of 
aspen poplar, with some white spruce and jack pine. North of this purely agri- 
cult ral and pastoral area is the great Northern Forest belt, from 300 to 400 miles 
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wide, which extends from Alaska to Labrador, covering the greater part of the 
Laurentian Shield as far as the limits of commercial tree growth. Originally, white 
spruce predominated over this entire belt and it still forms the most important type 
commercially, although it has suffered severely through forest fires. In the East, 
balsam fir is an important associate, and the spruce-balsam fir type makes up most 
of the pulpwood resources of Eastern Canada. The black spruce-eastern larch 
(tamarack) type occupies poorly-drained areas within this belt. Enormous areas 
have been burned over by forest fires. Aspen poplar has replaced the spruce and 
balsam on the best soil in these areas, and is now the most prevalent species, although 
this condition may not be permanent. Jack pine has taken possession of the dryer, 
lighter soils, in some cases permanently. Paper birch comes in with aspen poplar 
toward the east, and balsam poplar occurs in the moister situations. Jack pine, 
aspen and balsam poplar reach a higher development along the Peace river in northern 
Alberta than they do elsewhere in America. Along its northern margin this belt 
merges into the sub-Arctic ‘“‘tundra’”’, with tree growth confined to narrow strips 
along waterways. To the northward, balsam fir disappears early from the forest 
growth, followed by balsam poplar, jack pine, aspen and paper birch, leaving white 
spruce, black spruce, tamarack or larch, and willow to define the northern limit of 
tree growth. This may be roughly indicated by a line drawn from the mouth of 
the Mackenzie river on the Arctic ocean to the mouth of the Churchill river on 
Hudson bay and across the Labrador peninsula at about 58° N. latitude. 


The Eastern Forests.—In southeastern Canada a number of belts of forest 
growth with distinctive characteristics are recognized. ‘The hardwood belts include 
the Carolinian zone, confined to the north shore of lake Erie and the western part 
of lake Ontario. This is important only as forming the northern fringe of a type 
which covers a large area in the central Hastern United States, and includes a 
number of species such as tulip, sassafras, etc., not found elsewhere in Canada. 
North of this zone, still in the purely agricultural and pastoral area, the original 
forests were of the commercially important hardwoods, such as maple, elm, bass- 
wood, oak, yellow birch, hickory and beech, with patches of pine, hemlock and 
other conifers on the lighter soils. This area has been largely cleared and devoted 
to agriculture and the original forest type is to be seen only on farmers’ wood lots. 

Since the beginning of the lumbering industry in Canada, the region north 
of this belt, extending, roughly speaking, to the height of land between the St. 
Lawrence and Hudson bay waters, has been the centre of the most extensive exploit- 
ation, and still occupies that position as far as Eastern Canada is concerned. The 
forest types which still exist in this region vary considerably owing to soil and 
other conditions, but generally speaking white pine occupies the better situations 
on the lighter soils, and reaches its highest development in this belt. With it is 
frequently associated the red or Norway pine. On heavier soils, spruce, hemlock, 
and the commercial hardwoods occupy a minor position. Cedar, tamarack and 
black spruce form typical stands in poorly drained situations. Hardwood ridges, 
carrying chiefly maple and yellow birch, occur in the southern part of this belt. 
These, with hemlock, extend north to a line running approximately from the north- 
east corner of lake Superior to the mouth of the Saguenay river. The extensive 
lumbering operations of the past century, together with repeated forest fires, have 
greatly modified these original types. The exclusive cutting of white and red pine, 
practised until recently, has resulted in the displacement of these species by spruce, 
balsam fir, jack pine and the hardwoods, the spruce-balsam fir pulpwood areas 
being the most valuable type remaining. Jack pine has come in extensively on 
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burned-over areas on lighter soils, and aspen and paper birch are becoming rapidly 
established as a temporary type. Along its northern border, this mixed hardwood 
and softwood type merges into the Northern Forest belt already described, with the 
disappearance of the hemlock, white and red pines and the commercial hard woods. 

The Acadian belt covers the Maritime Provinces and the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence in Quebec. The forest is similar to that of the New England states, 
being characterized by red spruce. With this are found varying proportions of 
white spruce and balsam fir. In the mixed softwood and hardwood type, which 
also occurs in this belt, white pine and hemlock occur, with yellow birch, maple 
and beech representing the commercial hardwoods. Cedar is fairly abundant in 
the western portion of this region. Burned-over areas in the Acadian belt are 
chiefly occupied by aspen and white birch as temporary species. 


3.—Important Tree Species. 


In Canada there are approximately 160 different species and varieties of plants 
reaching tree size. Only 31 of these are coniferous, but the wood of these 
forms 80 p.c. of our standing timber and 95 p.c. of our sawn lumber. While the 
actual number of species of deciduous-leaved trees seems large in comparison to 
their commercial importance, out of a total of some 90 species and varieties 
only four or five are worthy of comparison with the conifers. A detailed description 
of the more important species of Canadian forest trees was given on pp. 282-285 
of the 1924 Year Book. 


4.—Forest Resources. 


The total land area of Canada is approximately 3,654,000 square miles. Land 
suitable for agriculture, including pastoral land, has been estimated at 560,000 
square miles, of which about 90,000 square miles are at present devoted to field 
crops. The area covered by existing forests covers approximately 1,227,000 square 
miles, some of which is agricultural land. Less than 40 p.c. of this carries merchant- 
able timber (6 inches in diameter), and only about 20 p.c. carries saw timber (10 
inches in diameter). The balance of the forested area carries young stands which 
have come up after fire or cutting. On a considerable proportion of this area the 
succeeding stands are inferior to the original forests. Under present conditions 
about a quarter of the timber of commercial size is commercially inaccessible, so that 
the forests on about two-thirds of our forest area are either too small or too expensive 
to be operated profitably. This is not a permanent condition, since accessibility 
depends primarily on market standards, current prices and transportation facilities, 
and all these factors are tending to increase the extent to which standing timber 
can be utilized. Young stands, as they reach maturity, also increase the area of 
accessible timber, and areas of farm land unsuitable for agriculture are eventually 
abandoned and revert to forest. 

On the other hand, forest fires, windfall, insect and fungous damage and com- 
mercial operations tend to reduce the area. Certain forest areas are cleared and 
devoted to agriculture. Only when systematic land classification has been com- 
pleted can the total area of absolute forest land be determined, 7.e., land capable 
of forest production but not suitable for agriculture. 

About 83,643 square miles of forest land in Canada have been set aside in 
forest reserves or parks, or otherwise permanently dedicated to forest production. 
Reserves set aside by the Dominion cover 34,932 square miles, by Quebee 2,500 
square miles, by Ontario, 18,366 square miles, by British Columbia, 5,602 square 
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miles, giving a total of 61,400 square miles. Parks established by the Dominion 
cover 10,554 square miles, by Quebec, 5,771 square miles, by Ontario, 4,449 square 
miles, by British Columbia, 1,469 square miles, giving a total for parks of 22,243 
square miles. 

For a large proportion of the present forest area of Canada, there is little 
reliable information. Comprehensive forest surveys have been made only for the 
provinces of Nova Scotia and British Columbia. Reports of these surveys were 
published by the Commission of Conservation. A survey of conditions in Ontario, 
commenced by that Commission, is now being completed by the Dominion Forestry 
Branch in co-operation with the Provincial Forest Service. Extensive areas in the 
three Prairie Provinces have been examined by the Dominion Service, but the extent 
of their total resources is still undetermined. The New Brunswick Provincial 
Service has examined 60 p.c. of that province’s Crown timber lands and the Forest 
Service of Quebec is also collecting data as to the forests under its control. 

The estimates given here for both area and quantity are based on data insuf- 
ficient for accuracy; they must be accepted as being subject to revision as more 
complete information becomes available. 

Table 1 gives a rough distribution of these quantities and indicates that the 
greater part of the saw material in the Dominion is to be found in British Columbia, 
but that over 44 p.c. of the total resources, including all classes of forest products, 
is to be found in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 


1.—Estimate of the Forest Resources of Canada, 1924. 


SOFTWOODS. 
. Pualpwood, Cordwood, 
Saw Material. Ties. Posts: Poleasote, Total. 
Provinces. | 
M B.F. M cu. ft. M cords. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. 
PRGA COUIE Sos «cis eee wake eek ce 7,510,000 1,644,690 16, 235 1,899,495 3,544,185 
New Brims with... 6 .2<bicocejeisie cs sisojne' ohare 12,136,000 2,657,784 30,556 3,575, 052 6, 232, 886 
MARL SCT ng ee oe ny Oe ee 41,353,000 9,056,307 353,814! 41,396,238) 50,452,545 
Rt aRiO ar Ais seb awe. Seversctexe weeny 15,112,000} 3,309,528 151,605} 17,737,785} 21,047,313 
MUAHILOISV Re coe cerns bic ue coe cngcie tr ace ies 2,335,000 511,365 40,510 4,739,670 5,251,085 
BABE ALCHO WAN Jt) mew ankties Jiacrcsacanien 3,950,000 865,050 86,700) 10,148,900} 11,008,950 
PANIES mya ar 3,5 wloicsaletasa Gaston bsuielas rea eiesbia.o)s 11,700,000 2,562,300 144,800} 16,941,600} 19,503,900 
Piish COIN DIA Ae ahsectete oaaea cee oee 345,762,000) 75,721,878 47,500 5,557,500) 81,279,378 
LAUD bee en Sa iB See iain ken a 439,858,000! 96,328,902 871,720] 101,991,240’ 198,320,142 
HARDWOODS. 
PI OVA COU as fs cclavicle Ce eeee eek wekee 3,500,000 766,500 20,000 1,900,000 2,666,500 
BR SEUOR WACK ai), oft ave Hetsacmraie eestor srs 8,164,000 1,787,917 18,636 1,770,420 3,558,337 
ATES Oo gk Sig Aas a a oe Ee Si oe ey ee 12,735,500 2,789,075 86,529 8,220,255) 11,009,330 
AOERELO ogre poco beteis aided ois Sosishsiennines 7,685,000 1,683,015 84, 400 8,018,000 9,701,015 
RE ROELOD He oto eo etre 58 Seca ceicic cisncke « 105,000 22,995 33,010 3,135,950 8,158,945 
RABRALOLS WHS. Senne cy eee Meee dents 4,000,000 876,000 60,000 5,700,000 6,576,000 
PRORSCDA etter eet om io bh aers Actin ie caso ntoaers 5,200,000 1,138,000 103,000 9,785,000} 10,923,800 
PYABIG GCOMMDIN cass sc ccie cae ces ved ec btes 788,000 172,572 2,160 205, 200 BHAI 
PO UANN Ser see c rere ene tno nets 42,177,500! 9,236,874 407,735! 38,734,825| 47,971,699 
GRAND TOTAL. 
THISVEROCOUIR ovat tec cele ets reece 11,010,000 2,411,190 36,235 3,799,495 6, 210,685 
Snr NICS. «sole tani ns cay ceed oy: 20,300,000 4,445,701 49,192 5,345,472 9,791,173 
SPBODIAG Rati ac marta tani e cree 54,088,500) 11,845,382 440,343] 49,616,493} 61,461,875 
MOBO Sk. ESE si a Sta IR aids tative 22,797,000 4,992,543 236,005) 25,755,785) 30,748,328 
. SUE 1 RS SS Ate Seneee anaen 2,440,000 534,360 73,520| 7,875,620} 8,409,980 
MEEKDICHOW AUS SS C4255 Soa cece ce uecnores 7,950,000 1,741,050 146,700} 15,843,900 17,584,950 
CALE se eee ee oe ey ee 16,900,000 3,701,100 247,800) 26,726,600} 30,427,700 
BEHHIGN COMIN DIA. sicntacesvcsceccpace ts 346,550,000} 75,894,450 49,660] 5,762,700) 81,657,150 
41S BARES eae eae ee ee 482,035,500} 105,565,776|  1,279,453| 140,726,065| 246,291,841 
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5.—Forest Administration. 
1.—Administration of Dominion and Provincial Timber Lands. 


The Dominion Government administers Crown lands, including timber lands, 
in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta and in the Railway belt 
and Peace River block of British Columbia. 

In all other cases timber lands are administered by the provinces in which they 
occur. On the area under Dominion control and in most of the provinces only the 
right to cut timber is disposed of, the title to the land remaining in the Crown, so 
that there are few privately owned timber lands, other than farmers’ wood lots. 
As new regions are explored, their lands are examined and the agricultural land 
disposed of. Absolute forest land is usually set aside for timber production, and 
the policy of disposing of the title to lands fit only for the production of timber has 
been virtually abandoned in every province in Canada. ‘The ownership of forests 
by towns and communities, so common in Europe, is almost unknown in Canada, 
although efforts are being made to encourage the establishment and maintenance 
of forests of this nature. 


Dominion Timber Lands.—Dominion timber lands are administered by three 
different branches of the Department of the Interior at Ottawa. The Forest 
Service administers forest reserves and provides fire protection on all Dominion 
forest lands, the Timber and Grazing Branch deals with timber berths, and the 
Canadian National Parks Branch administers the Dominion parks, which are 
primarily national playgrounds and game preserves where the timber is withdrawn 
from commercial use. The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada has 
charge of fire protection along railway lines in Canada. 

Forest reserves are primarily intended to supply the surrounding settlements 
with timber for local use, and to protect the watersheds. The method of disposal 
of this timber and the conditions under which it can be removed are such that 
regeneration of the natural forest is as well provided for as possible without actual 
replanting of cut-over areas. The policy of the government is to extend these 
forest reserves so that eventually they shall include all non-agricultural lands 
capable of supporting tree growth, and to provide for their maintenance in a forested 
condition by natural regeneration, except where entirely denuded areas demand 
artificial methods. On all other Dominion timber lands licenses to cut timber, 
renewable annually, are granted for stated areas. Regulations provide for cutting 
to a diameter limit and disposal of logging débris. The export of raw or unmanu- 
factured timber cut from Dominion Crown lands and provincial Crown lands is 
prohibited in every province but Nova Scotia. 

Approximately 27,335 square miles of forest lands in the Prairie Provinces 
are privately owned. 


British Columbia.—In the province of British Columbia, the Forest Branch 
of the Department of Lands has administered timber lands since 1912. 
All unalienated lands in the province which are examined and found to be better 
suited to forest than to agricultural production are dedicated to forest production, 
and all timber lands carrying over a specified quantity of timber are withdrawn 
from disposal until examined by the Forest Branch. During the last two years 
some 5,600 square miles have been set aside permanently for forest purposes. The 
present practice is to sell cutting rights for a stated period by public competition. 
The royalties are adjusted periodically on the basis of prevailing industrial condi- 
tions. About 3,000 square miles of timber land are privately owned. 
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Ontario.—In the province of Ontario, timber lands are administered by the 
Department of Lands and Forests. The sale of saw timber is by tender after 
examination. Conditions cover the removal within a specified period, disposal of 
débris, ete. Pulpwood areas are usually disposed of by individual agreements for 
longer periods than in the case of saw timber. Manufacture in Canada was made 
a condition in the disposal of all softwood saw timber in 1897, of all pulpwood in 
1900 and all hardwood in 1924. In some of the individual pulpwood agreements 
the licensee must undertake not only to erect a pulp-mill but also a paper-mill 
within the province, the type of mill being stipulated in the agreement. In this 
province about 7,972 square miles of forest land have been disposed of outright. 

Quebec.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests admin- 
isters the timber lands in Quebec; its powers include the classification of land, 
disposal of timber and regulation of cutting operations. Forest protection is now 
under a separate organization, the Forest Protective Service. Licenses are granted 
after public competition and are renewable from year to year, subject to changes in 
royalty by the government at any time. Grants of land in fee simple, made in 
some cases under the French régime in Quebec, are responsible for the private 
ownership of about 34,173 square miles of forest land. 

New Brunswick.—The Forest Service, under the Department of Lands and 
Mines, and a special Forestry Advisory Board, form the forest authority in New 
Brunswick. At present timber lands are disposed of as in the other provinces, but 
in the past several grants of forest land were made to railway companies, private 
concerns and individuals, who now own in fee simple about 10,675 square miles of 
forest land. 

Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia the greater part of the forest land, amounting 
to 12,300 square miles, has passed into private ownership. What remains vested in 
the Crown is administered by the Chief Forester under the Minister of Lands and 
Forests, who also has charge of forest protection throughout the province. 


2.—Forest Fire Protection. 


The protection of forests from fire is undoubtedly the most urgent and most 
important part of the work of the different agencies administering forest lands in 
Canada. In the case of the Dominion Government, this duty falls chiefly on the 
Forestry Branch of the Interior Department for all Dominion Crown timber lands, 
whether within forest reserves or not. Certain officers of the various forest author- 
ities are appointed ex-officio officers of the Board of Railway Commissioners and 
are responsible for fire protection along railway lines. These guards co-operate 
with the railway fire rangers employed by the various railway companies, the 
compulsory patrol of all lines throughout the country being a Dominion law. 
Other Dominion legislation regulates the use of fire for clearing and other legitimate 
purposes and provides for closed seasons during dangerous periods. 

Each of the Provincial Governments maintains a fire protection organization 
which co-operates with owners and licensees for the protection of all timbered 
areas, the cost being distributed or covered by special taxes on timber lands. An 
interesting development in this connection in the province of Quebec is the organ- 
ization of a number of co-operative protective associations among lessees of timber 
limits. These associations have their own staffs, which co-operate with those of 
the Board of Railway Commissioners and the Provincial Government. This latter 
contributes in the way of money grants and also pays for the protection of vacant 
Crown lands lying within the areas of the association’s activities. 
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The simplest form of patrol is carried on by men, generally travelling in pairs, 
on foot, on horseback or in canoes. The fire protective systems in use throughout 
Canada have been improved by the following measures:—the extension of roads, 
trails and portages; the building of telephone lines throughout the forest; the estab- 
lishment of lookout towers and stations; the use of air craft for detecting and 
reporting incipient fires and carrying men and supplies to fires already started; 
patrol by automobiles, boats and railway speeders; maintenance at strategic points 
of cabins for accommodation of patrolmen and supplies for fire-fighting; the use 
of portable forest fire pumps and the establishment of fire lanes and cleared fire 
guards through the forest and around fire hazards. In addition to these, certain 
legislative enactments have tended to reduce the fire menace. The establishment of 
closed seasons for brush-burning by settlers during the dangerous dry periods has 
proved efficacious, and the recently enacted laws for Quebec and New Brunswick, 
whereby all travelling in the woods during the fire season is regulated and restricted, 
have been of enormous value as preventive measures. 


3.—Scientific Forestry. 


The practice of forestry in Canada has consisted chiefly in the administration 
of existing forest areas. What little reforestation or afforestation has been done 
has been largely in connection with farmers’ woodlots, shelter belts and reclamation 
or soil fixation, although some commercial reforestation has been undertaken by 
pulp companies. During recent years investigatory or forest research work has 
assumed considerable importance. The object of this work is to secure an inventory 
of Canada’s timber resources, to ascertain the best methods of securing continuous 
production of desirable species by natural means and the economic possibilities of 
establishing forests by artificial means. In addition to sylvicultural research, 
investigations are being carried on for the purpose of determining the best methods 
of forest utilization or the converting of standing timber into saleable commodities. 

Technical foresters are employed by the Dominion and Provincial Forest 
Services and by many pulp and lumber companies. In addition to administrative 
work, these men carry on forest reconnaissance and intensive forest surveys for 
the purpose of estimating and mapping standing timber and determining condi- 
tions affecting growth and reproduction of existing forests. They also direct 
experimental planting and experimental regulation of commercial logging opera- 
tions. The Dominion Forest Service employs a special staff for forest investigatory 
work and has established experimental forest stations at Petawawa, Ontario, 
and at other points throughout the Dominion. The work is done in co-operation 
with the provincial services and with pulp and lumber companies, and is also 
conducted on Dominion forest reserves. The Forest Products Laboratories, estab- 
lished by the Dominion Forestry Branch in connection with McGill University, 
at Montreal, and the University of British Columbia, at Vancouver, carry on 
investigatory work in forest products, covering the strength, durability and other 
mechanical, physical and chemical qualities of Canadian woods, methods of season- 
ing, preservation from decay and chemical utilization in the pulp and paper and 
wood-distillation industries. The province of Quebec is organizing a Bureau of 
Forest Research under the Provincial Forester, supported by a generous annual 
appropriation. Much credit is due to the forestry departments of some of the 
pulp companies in Canada for pioneering work in forest research. 

Education in forestry and allied subjects and opportunities for research are 
offered by four Canadian universities and by other agencies. The University of 
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Toronto, the University of New Brunswick at Fredericton, and the University of 
British Columbia at Vancouver, provide four-year courses leading to a professional 
degree. The School of Forestry and Surveying, in connection with Laval University 
at Quebec, provides a combined course in the French language of four years’ duration, 
leading to diplomas in both sciences. The Government of Quebec has established 
a school in paper-making at Three Rivers in the heart of the paper industry; several 
agricultural colleges provide short courses in farm forestry, and a school for forest 
rangers has been established in Quebec. 

The practice of forestry by individuals and private concerns is encouraged by 
the furnishing of expert advice by Dominion and provincial services and by the 
distribution of tree-planting material. The Dominion Forest Service maintains 
two nurseries in Saskatchewan, one at Indian Head and the other at Sutherland, 
near Saskatoon. ,From 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 trees are distributed annually to 
farmers and ranchers in the Prairie Provinces for planting woodlots and wind- 
breaks. If certain conditions are fulfilled, the material and instructions are pro- 
vided free except for transportation charges. 

The province of Ontario provides material under similar conditions, and dis- 
tributes about 3,000,000 trees annually from its six nurseries. To encourage the 
establishment of communal forests by towns and other municipalities, the Provincial 
Government undertakes to plant free of charge any area purchased by the muni- 
cipality for this purpose. 

In Quebec, a forest nursery at Berthierville serves as a demonstration station 
for the School of Forestry and as a forest ranger school. It provides about half ‘a 
million trees for sale and distribution in the province annually, comprising seedlings 
and transplants for forest planting, and larger trees for ornamental purposes. The 
capacity of the nursery is being raised to 5,000,000 trees. Provision is made by 
legislation for the creation of communal forests. 


6.—Forest Utilization. 


The clearing of forest land was the primary step toward the settlement of 
Eastern Canada by the early pioneers. The material so removed was at first more 
than sufficient for building purposes, fencing and fuel. In many cases logs and 
clearing débris were burned in order to get them out of the way. Later on, inroads 
were made into the forest surrounding the farms and settlements to supply these 
needs, and lumbering as a business developed gradually as the settlements extended, 
the demand increased and the supply receded. The industry, which started in the 
lower St. Lawrence valley and Maritime Provinces, spread northward and ESE 
during the period of rapid advance in settlement. 

The Ottawa valley became the. first important centre of commercial activity 
in the industry, with the rafting of square timber to Quebec for export. The 
Georgian Bay and Rainy River districts were later opened up, and although the 
industry is now established over the entire Dominion these districts are still the 
chief lumbering regions in Eastern Canada. Lumbering in the north of the Prairie 
Provinces has progressed with the colonization of this region, but the production 
does not usually exceed the local demand. Exploitation of the extensive forests of 
British Columbia proceeded simultaneously with similar development in the Pacific 
States across the border, and is steadily increasing in relative importance. In 1908, 
this province contributed less than a fifth of Canada’s total lumber production, 
while in 1924 this proportion was over 41 p.c., indicating that the centre of 
production is rapidly moving westward. 
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1.—Woods Operations. 


Differences throughout Canada in soil, climate, topography, average size of 
trees, density of stands and numerous other local conditions, give rise to differences 
in logging methods not only between provinces but between adjacent logging units 
in the same district. Generally speaking, throughout Hastern Canada the climate is 
such that the cutting and hauling of logs can be carried on most economically during 
the fall and winter months. The trees are felled and the logs hauled mostly on 
sleighs by horses to the nearest stream or lake, where they are piled on the ice or 
sloping banks. Logging railways are sometimes used, in some cases hauling the logs 
directly to the mills. Tractors are being substituted for horses in many operations. 
The nature of the topography, the presence of connected systems of lakes and 
streams, makes it possible in most cases to float the logs from the forest to the mill 
at a minimum cost during the annual spring freshets. ‘The logging industry east 
of the Rocky mountains is therefore almost entirely seasonal. In many cases 
lumbermen co-operate in river-driving operations, and improvement companies, 
financed by the logging operators, build dams, sluices and other river improvements 
to facilitate the passage of the floating logs, and tow the material across lakes 
and still stretches of river in booms or rafts. The logs, which carry the distinguishing 
stamp or brand of each operator, are finally sorted and delivered to their respective 
owners. In British Columbia the scarcity of drivable streams and the greater 
average size of the logs give rise to entirely different logging methods. Logs are 
assembled by different cable systems operated by donkey engines. They are 
transported to the mills or to water chiefly by logging railways and in some cases 
by motor trucks. Flumes for transporting logs are used in some operations. ‘These 
operations are more or less independent of frost, snow or freshet, and are carried 
on in most cases throughout the entire year. 

In Eastern Canada logging operations are usually carried on by the mill-owners 
or licensees of timber lands, often through the medium of contractors, sub-contractors 
and jobbers. In the better settled parts of the country a considerable quantity 
of lumber is sawn by custom saw-mills or small mills purchasing logs from the 
farmers. Unmanufactured pulpwood, poles, ties and other forest products have 
a market value, but saw-logs, being as a rule the property of the mill-owner, are 
not generally marketed as such in Eastern Canada. In British Columbia logging 
is carried on more frequently as a separate enterprise by limit holders, who cut— 
and sell logs on the market. In many cases mill operators are not limit holders, 
but buy their entire supply of raw material from logging concerns. 

In connection with woods operations, it should be borne in mind that the 
forests not only provide the raw material for saw-mills and pulp-mills, but in 
addition provide annually about 16,000,000 railway ties, 1,000,000 poles for tele- 
graph, telephone and power lines, 14,000,000 fence posts, over 8,000,000 cords 
of firewood, together with piling, round mining timbers, square timber for export, 
wood for distillation, charcoal and excelsior manufacture, bark and wood for tanning 
extracts, maple syrup and sugar and a number of minor products. 


2.—The Lumber Industry. 


The manufacture of lumber, lath, shingles and other products of the saw-mill 
forms the second most important industry in Canada depending on the forest for 
its raw materials. Annual statistics covering this and other forest industries were 
collected and published by the Forestry Branch of the Interior Department from 
1908 to 1916. Since that date the work has been carried on by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in co-operation with the Forestry Branch. 
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Table 2 gives the production of lumber, lath and shingles from 1908 to 1924 
inclusive. 

The production of sawn lumber in Canada in 1920 reached a total of over 
four billion feet, board measure, the highest cut recorded since 1912. This was 
followed in 1921, however, by a period of depression which was general throughout 
all fields of industrial activity. The production of lumber in 1921 decreased by 
over a third and the average value by over $10 a thousand feet. The cut during 
1922 showed an increase of 9-4 p.c. in quantity, accompanied by an increase of 
over $2,000,000 in total value, while the production in 1923 again increased to 
3,728,445,000 feet, board measure, and the value to $108,290,542. Statistics of 
production in 1924 show an increase in quantity to 3,878,942,000 feet, board measure, 
accompanied by a decrease in value to $104,444,622. 


2._Lumber, Lath and Shingle Production in Canada, for the calendar years 


1908-1924. 
Lumber cut. Shingles cut. Lath cut. 
Years 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
M ft. B. M. $ M. $ M. $ 
SN a ee Oe ee ee 3,347,126} 54,338,036 1,499,396 3,101,996 671,562 ICAST LD 
BN yaar sicas setae cvesasmishove ves. 3,814,942) 62,819,477 1,988,753 3,701,182 822,124 1,979,034 
POG See. are SPAR: ite Bevis 4,451,652) 70,609,233 1,976, 640 3,557,211 851,953 1,943,544 
MS teak pita ese,,ai0, 00a varniasevivsichs 4,918,202) 75,830,954 1,838,474 3,512,078 965, 235 2,212,226 
BOL eter iste violas aS cid es 3 4,389,723] 69,475,784 1,578,343 8,175,319 899,016 2,064,622 
(ENE es atelie Sa ea 3,816,642) 65,796,438 1,485,279 3,064, 641 739,678 1,783, 283 
DL esc s a abasic crsave,e fare a dike 3,946,254) 60,363,369 1,843,554 3, 688, 746 625,010 1,585,484 
RT pS See eee ee ie 3,842,676} 61,919,806} 3,089,470) 5,784,852 793,226| 2,040,819 
RUNS Se erates Salas ras, aiela cate a 3,490,550} 58,365,349 2,897,562 5,962,933 665, 588 1,743,940 
FUL deere ascitic ated see 4,151,703) 83,655,097 3,020,956 8,431,215 616, 949 1,828,018 
ORL Geet tae, ey tetege bib ere nee s8 SG 3,886,631} 103,700,620 2,662,521 8,184,448 438,100 1,369,616 
BSD eter ote cerocevare tours Pe 3,819,750} 122,030,653 2,915,309] 13,525,625 520, 203 2,157,758 
PSAP irercts sisi qevetele eat alal @ apne. axore 4,298,804] 168,171,987 2,855,706) 14,695,159 762,031 5, 248, 879 
OW oe clois Os a yelsje ssc ae 2,869,307| 82,448,585 2,986,580] 10,727,096 804,449 4,188,121 
Oe canis «PIERCE Ra ae 3,138,598] 84,554,172 2,506,956) 10,397,080 1,031,420 5,690,328 
gL yn SS ae 3,728,445] 108, 290,542 2,718,550 9,617,114 1 poy oo 6,324, 747 
Ue ene coe ee cere 3,878,942) 104,444, 622 3,129,501} 10,406, 293 1,165, 819 5,975, 253 


The number of mills in operation in 1924 was 2,761, as compared with 2,883 
in 1923, but the average production per mill increased from 1,295,000 to 1,405,000 
feet. The average number of days each mill was in operation in 1923 was 94-5, 
and in 1924 97-3. 

The total number of employees on salaries and wages in 1924 was 35,494, as 
compared with 35,070 in 1923, an increase of 1-2 p.c. The total payroll was $34,- 
783,780, as compared with $33,490,504 in 1923, an increase of 3-8 p.c. The average 
earnings per employee for all classes shows an increase in 1924 from $955 to $980. 
Power used increased from 259,803 h.p. in 1923 to 285,263 h.p. in 1924, fuel cost 
from $607,687 to $651,499 and total cost of materials from $73,325,718 to $83,141,692. 

Lath production increased in quantity from 1,153,735,000 (valued at $6,324,747) 
in 1923 to 1,165,819,000 (valued at $5,975,253) in 1924. 

Shingle production showed an increase in both quantity and value from 
2,718,650,000, valued at $9,617,114, in 1923, to 3,129,501,000, valued at $10,406,293, 
in 1924. 

Other products and by-products of the saw-milling industry showed a general 
increase in total value from $5,931,413 to $10,520,098. These products include 
veneer, box shooks, spoolwood, cooperage stock, sawn ties, etc. Pulpwood to the 
amount of 814,180 cords, valued at $11,583,293, was cut up, barked or “rossed” 
in 1924, an increase in quantity and value over 1923. 
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The total value of all products of the saw-mills and allied mills during 1924 
was $141,929,559, as compared with $139,894,677 for 1923, an increase of 1-5 p.c. 
The total capital invested in these mills in 1924 was $177,480,064, representing an 
increase of 4 p.c. over the investment in 1923. 

Table 3 shows the production during 1924 by kinds of wood and Table 4 gives 
the same information by provinces. 


3.—Total production ox Lumber, Lath and Shingles in Canada, by Kinds of Wood, 
for the calendar year 1924. 


Lumber, Lath. Shingles. 
Kinds of Wood. —_-- 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Mift.B.M. $ M $ M $ 
Softwoods— 
DDVUCO; seater ereerrerccmiie 1,260,673] 32,451,904 672,218 3,461, 266 84,537 278,691 
Douplis fire... ecasusseeoae. 1,000,089] 22,438,540 81,207 278,381 - - 
WihitetpinGssaeteee cee 614,532} 21,307,256 217,615 1,272,582 5,186 16,925 
(lem Gelos sc. ccs snivvsvennes 291, 665 6, 255,404 43,142 223,935 1,879 5,712 
Codars ihe et aren wemanites 115,185 4,673,247 25,570 112,931 3,032,050} 10,087,890 
Basar frases anes sree 70,466 1,591, 866 22,598 112,801 4,139 12,115 
Red Pine) ....ac- se oe ote ee 124, 289 3,974,009 42,428 228,438 - - 
VACK PING tino ecreteerisateke 101,077 2,330,673 36, 285 179,572 1,192 3,666 
Mellow, pines. cexsaicnc ras 48,738 1,099,706 3,213 15,910 - - 
Tamarack: seeasa< obsess 52,068 1,141,415 1,038 2,721 - - 
Yellow cypress............ 3 55 - - - - 
Total Softwoods....... 3,678,785) 97,264,075 1,145,314 5,888,537 3,129,501; 10,404,999 
Hard woods— 
Mellowsbincbeerenen eect 64,313] 2,365,886 276 1,440 - - 
IMS DLO Rac catens tides sistant 52,017 2,016,089 71 334 - - 
Bass wOO Cece sterten nite 24,080 828, 088 334 1,503 ~ - 
TR etn, tered ej atere stereseioete 17, 814 667,579 929 4,675 - - 
White birchi... css. «.¢ses. 12,096 449,157 1,138 4,637 - - 
HA BIN Eww ature usenet 5, 752 200,356 14,577 58,542 - - 
(Beech aes ren oan eee 7,063 199,455 - - - - 
Poplar tsa tee aces neees 10,473 224,278 93 558 236 523 
Baie es shape noeteteeiae Sere 2,783 132,347 - - - - 
@hestiit ques. steedastasaer 430 18, 264 - - - - 
Butternut. 212 7,848 = - - - 
Cherry... Maen 274 11,169 - - - - 
Tackorycmctane nieces 160 7,985 - - - - 
Wiailmrt see sane sek Pek 8 52 2,351 - - - - 
DuUliDceere iy ter teen or 2 160 - - - - 
Total Mardwoods...... 197,548 7,131,012 17,418 71,689 236 523 
Unspecified aise cocsisee 2,636 49,535 3,087 15,027 282 771 
Grand Total...........| 3,878,942) 104,444,622) 1,165,819) 5,975,253] 3,129,501) 10,406,293 


4.—Production of Lumber, Lath and Shingles in Canada, by Provinces, for the 
calendar year 1924. 


Lumber. Lath. Shingles. 
Provinces. | | Se 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Mift.B.M. $ M. $ M. $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 4,138 101, 286 677 3,265 4,775 13,166 
INOWawCOLIARs sn eet loses 120,760} 2,621,105 45,799 226,914 16,261 47,590 
New Brunswick. ae 466,929] 12,407,262 391,099 2,095, 686 240,325 779,270 
Quebec sts ses ee sss site's 596,626] 17,015,751 257,641] 1,277,710 303,310 859, 708 
Ontariosaccc: tate cist. Aesth 979,185] 32,199,445 314,892} 1,759,255 27,307 100,461 
Manitoba a.accress”areameaers 70,871] 1,783,289 28,050 146,311 - - 
Saskatchewan............... 7,818 162,968 1,485 4,455 - - 
Alberta. .oosi5. csate ales ie sinus 38,362 859, 560 8,730 37,785 381 1,093 
British Columbia........... 1,594,253] 37,293,956 117,446 423,872) 2,537,142] 8,605,005 


Total jacu.csrntecnees 3,878,942) 104,444,622} 1,165,819) 5,975,253) 3,129,501] 10,406,293 
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Tables 5 and 6 show the imports and exports of forest products by chief classes 
for the calendar years 1922 to 1924, statistics which may be compared with those 
of production given in the tables above. 


5._Imports of Forest Products by Chief Classes, calendar years 1922-1924. 


Quantity. Value. 
Products. 
1922. 1923. 1924. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
$ $ $ 

Lumber, rough sawn....M ft. b.m. 142,499) 163,631 - 6,920,949} 9,089,457 - 

‘s matched....... se 5,242 4,991 - 276,309 274,072 - 
Total, sawn lumber....... 147,741} 168,622} 131,673) 7,197,258) 9,363,529] 7,272,639 
Railway ties.......2.... No. 540,424) 671,975) 685,578, 679,020 865,964 918,504 
Weneer. fick ek iced $ = - - 297,550 443,146 444,625 
SD ee cpr alee. Yo, As $ - - - 258,136 324,567 309,985 
Cork, canes, reeds, etc.. $ - - - 286,356 268,854 267,046 
Squared timber......... $ - - - 37,377 60,431 218,696 
PUG WOOG ic Sica ike Saiess cords 9,002 - 6,260 36,571 51,567 27,952 
Poles ass (fess ved. Ses fo) 1,892 6,356 6,797 7,011 23,915 44,026 
ests: AR * boeacresacuta $ - - - 13,453 22,240 11,828 
Rtneles. «ss vencrseisieicieies M 10,065 5,105 6,550 36,309 17,701 22,164 
PReatiinn amet ito ieee sf 962 - 801 6,421 6,379 5,961 
Miscellaneous........... $ - - - 290,796 402,425 411,182 
Total Imports. $ - - - 9,146,258) 11,850,718} 9,954,608 


6.—Exports of Forest Products by Chief Classes, calendar years 1922-1924. 


Quantity. Value. 
Products. 
1922. 1923. 1924. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
$ $ $ 

Sawn lumber...... M ft. b.m 1,993,551) 2,372,286) 2,051,925) 58,063,896] 75,979,040} 63,941,129 
Pulpwood......... cords 1,011,332} 1,384,230)  1,330,250|) 10,359,762] 13,525,004) 13,536,058 
Shingles.......... M 2,358,992 2,622,004 2,645,305) 9,210,961 9,902,170 9,441,760 
LE Dae 2 a ees f 1,295,910 1,556,384 1,676,029 7,643,710 9,380,183 9,952,918 
Wows y. eves. seleee M ft. b.m 185,489 260,421 343,559] 3,270,575) 5,095,168} 5,861,378 
PND OD sie rwetaicts's MG 55,140 143,105 IDA STCE 1,492,344 4,037,030 B,0lieaLo 
Poles.20 a. saoees No. 306,421 515,348 620,341 1,211,592 2,275,201 2,904,318 
Railway ties...... s 965, 288 1,115,897 1,158,281 684,247 888,596 826,483 
Weneer i... .<s stasis’ $ = = = - 470,284 339,387 
PU te reese. ah lin. ft. 1,365,538] 1,800,398} 2,862,391 119,290 196,192 260,559 
Fuel wood........ cords 11,570 21,878 12,684 70,168 136,066 80,388 
Fence posts....... = = 796,058 64,020 86,325 93,401 
Miscellaneous..... $ = = - 2,278,674 1,723,683 2,281,013 

Total Exports $ - - -— || 94,469,237) 123,694,942} 112,836,017 


The first timber shipped from Canada to Europe was during the French régime 
in 1667, and consisted mostly of square timber and masts and spars for the French 
navy. The export to England began to develop in the early part of the 19th 
century. Quebec was the centre of the square and waney timber trade, which 
reached its maximum in 1864, when as many as 1,350 sailing vessels entered that 
port and carried away over 20,000,000 cubic feet of timber, most of which was 
white or “Quebec” pine. The increase in the production of sawn lumber, the “deal 
trade’, and the increasing scarcity of suitable material, resulted in a steady decline 
in the exports of square and waney timber, and Montreal became the centre of 
activity in exportation. 
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With the growing production of deals and other sawn lumber, the trade with the 
United States increased until, in 1925, Canada exported almost 2,000,000,000 board feet 
of sawn lumber to that country. ‘The total value of exported sawn lumber and 
other unmanufactured or partially manufactured forest products in the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1926, was over $115,000,000, of which about $96,000,000 worth 
went to the United States and $12,000,000 worth to the United Kingdom. The 
remaining export trade was widely distributed throughout both trans-Atlantic and 
trans-Pacific channels. 


3.—The Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The manufacture of pulp and paper is a comparatively recent development 
in Canadian industry. Paper was first manufactured in Canada about a hundred 
years ago, but prior to 1860 no wood-pulp was used or produced. Rags, straw, 
esparto grass, cotton waste and other substances were the raw materials used. The 
first paper-mill was established at St. Andrews in Quebec (then Lower Canada) 
in 1803 by a party of Americans who obtained concessions from the seigneurs. 
In 1825, at Crook’s Hollow, was erected the first paper-mill in what was then Upper 
Canada. Mr. Crooks, the founder, earned a bounty from the Government of £100 
for the first sheet of paper made in the province. 

What is claimed to be the first wood-pulp mill in Canada was erected by Angus 
Logan and Company at Windsor Mills, Quebec, about 1870. The Riordons were 
among the first to manufacture groundwood pulp, and in 1887 Charles Riordon 
brought the sulphite process from Austria, and installed at Merritton a sulphite 
mill which is still in existence. In the census of 1871 no pulp-mills are mentioned, 
but in 1881 five mills were in operation, with a total capital of $92,000, 68 employees 
and an output valued at $63,000. In 1891 there were 24, and in 1901, 25 mills. 
Since that date the advance in this industry has been still more rapid. At the 
end of 1925 there were in operation in Canada 45 pulp-mills, 35 combined pulp 
and paper-mills and 84 mills making paper only, and since then the number 
has increased. This development is due chiefly to the existence in Canada 
of abundant water powers adjacent to extensive forest resources of pulp- 
wood species. The importance of this combination is evident from the fact that 
energy to the extent of practically 100 h.p. is necessary for the production of one 
ton of paper. 

The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, the opera- 
tions in the woods, with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and the 
manufacture of paper. These three stages cannot be treated as entirely distinct nor 
can they be separated from the different stages of the lumber industry. Some of 
the important pulp companies operate saw-mills to utilize the larger timber on their 
limits to the best advantage, and many lumber manufacturers divert a proportion 
of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. So far as operations in the woods 
are concerned, it is often impossible to state whether the timber being cut will 
eventually be made into lumber or pulpwood. 

On account of legislation already referred to, pulpwood cut on Crown lands in 
every province but Nova Scotia must be manufactured into pulp in Canadian 
pulp-mills. Pulpwood cut on lands held in fee simple may be exported; a large 
proportion of it is sent to the United States. Raw or unmanufactured pulpwood 
has therefore a definite market value. Table 7 and the diagram (p. 284) show 
the annual production of this commodity from 1908 to 1925, together with the 
quantities used by Canadian pulp-mills and the quantities exported. 
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7._Production, Consumption and Export of Pulpwood, calendar years 1908-1925. 


Total Production of Pulpwood. Used in Canadian Exported 
Pulp-mills. Unmanufactured, 
Years. Per cent Per cent 
Average 
Total = . of total . of total 
Quantity. ihe. ee Quantity. produe- Quantity. prodiins 
e tion. tion. 
cords. $ $ cords. p.c. cords. p.c. 
POUR coe tie y thant aioe 2 1,325,085 | 7,732,055 5-84 482,777 36-4 842,308 63-6 
OS Shc Measles vce 1,557,753 | 9,316,610 5-98 622,129 39-9 935, 624 60-1 
PE er aleston aunt ie toch 1,541,628 9,795,196 6:35 598,487 38-8 943,141 61-2 
RRs reas wax. tsexaravere-s 1,520,227 9,678,616 6:37 672,288 44-9 847,939 55-8 
BO eatosn Sy os, pete bias 1,846,910 | 11,911,415 6:46 866,042 46-8 980,868 53-2 
EP eslowre cial cials'ais o tor ave ears 2,144,064 | 14,313,939 6-67 1,109,034 51-7 1,035,030 48-3 
i) ce 2,196,884 | 14,770,358 6-72 1,224,376 55-7 972,508 44-3 
WOLDS Sateen yctes ok eee 2,355,550 | 15,590,330 6-61 1,405, 836 59-7 949,714 40-3 
OMG eee se dene rica) ee Shoe bon (00, Oe Len, 7-05 1,764,912 62-3 1,068, 207 37-7 
BOD. Semtetarawie srt voere 3,122,179 | 26,739,905 8-56 2,104,334 67-4 1,017,845 326 
ty ae a aod see 3,560,280 | 37,886,259 10-64 2,210,744 62-1 1,349,536 37-9 
Rafi aro acs celore oes 3,498,981 | 41,941,267 11-99 2,428,706 69-4 1,070,275 30-6 
PAD ae slaviet Uefale\s $ suahs Side 4,024,826 | 61,183,060 15-22 2,777,422 69-0 1,247,404 31-0 
DGPS ee eee ee ink 3,273,131 | 52,900,872 16-16 2,180,578 66-6 1,092,553 83°4 
ROO vost nici avers vcrauaviteys 3,923,940 | 50,735,361 12-98 2,912,608 74-2 1,011,332 25-8 
Memon cy rare uiereru: care 4,654,663 | 57,119,596 12:27 3,270,433 70:3 1,384, 230 29-7 
SADT A SN ae Sen oe 4,647,201 | 57,777,640 12-43 3,316,951 71-4 1,330, 250 28-6 
Ae Pees arate, shovels, « 5,092,461 | 62,181,537 12-23 3,668,959 72-0 1,423,502 28-0 


Since 1902 the exports of raw pulpwood have gone exclusively to the United 
States and have amounted annually to about 1,000,000 cords. The exportation of 
raw pulpwood, as shown in the accompanying diagram, has increased but little 
since 1912, while the quantity consumed in Canadian pulp-mills has increased 
more than fourfold during the same period. In 1908, almost two-thirds of the 
pulpwood cut in Canada was exported in the raw or unmanufactured form. In 
1925, with an increase of almost 300 p.c. in total production, the proportion exported 
has fallen to less than one-third. 


The manufacture of pulp forms the second stage in this industry. This is 
carried on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating 
pulp-mills in conjunction with paper-mills for the purpose of providing their own 
raw material. Such mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada 
or for export. 


The supply of rags for paper-making is distinctly limited and the material too 
expensive for the manufacture of cheap paper. Early paper makers experimented 
with fibres from the stems, leaves and other parts of numerous annual plants, but 
the small proportion of paper-making material recoverable from such sources led 
to experiments in the use of wood. Different species were tried, and finally spruce 
and balsam fir were found to be the most suitable for the production of all but the 
best classes of paper. 


The wood is delivered to the pulp-mill in different ways. Logs eight feet and 
upwards are either floated in booms or rafts or delivered in railway cars. Wood 
cut in two foot or four foot lengths is seldom driven but is delivered by railway 
car or vessel. This material may be either peeled or barked or delivered with the 
bark on. Generally speaking, wood sold by farmers is cut to short lengths and 
peeled by hand in the woods. Material cut in log lengths must pass first through 
a “cut-up” mill where it is cut into two or four foot lengths. The next stage in 
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PULPWOOD PRODUCTION, MANUFACTURE AND EXPORT 1908-1925 
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its preparation is the removal of the bark in a “rossing”’ mill. This is accomplished 
by the rubbing together of the logs in a revolving drum or by the removal of the 
bark by revolving knives. This last method produces the cleanest pulpwood but 
results in the loss of a considerable proportion of the wood itself. This preliminary 
preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp-mill, but there are 
in Canada a number of ‘“cutting-up’”’ and “rossing” mills operating on an inde- 
pendent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at a distance 
from the mill or on material intended for exportation. Logs are measured in board 
feet but the shorter material is measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled 
material), which is approximately equivalent to 500 feet board measure or to 90 
cubic feet of solid wood. Generally speaking, it takes about one cord of wood 
to make a ton of groundwood and two cords to make a ton of chemical pulp. 


There are in Canada four methods of preparing wood pulp, one of which is 
mechanical and three chemical. In the mechanical method, green coniferous woods 
are preferred; spruce forms over 80 p.c. of the total, with balsam fir, hemlock and 
jack pine. Soft ‘hardwoods’, such as paper birch, white birch and poplar, are 
occasionally used. The barked and cleaned wood is held by hydraulic pressure 
against the surface of a revolving grindstone, the sticks lying with their length 
parallel to the width of the stone. The stone is constantly washed by water, 
which carries away the pulp in suspension. Mechanically prepared pulp or 
“‘groundwood”’ is used only for the cheaper grades of paper and board which are 
required only for a comparatively short time. It contains all the wood substance, 
a large proportion of which is not durable. Mixed with chemical pulp, it is used 
for news, wall, cheap book, manila, tissue, wrapping, bag and building papers, 
and for box boards, container boards and wall boards. 


There are three methods of producing chemical fibre in use in Canada—the 
sulphite, sulphate (or kraft) and the soda process, so-called because of the chemicals 
used in each case to dissolve out the non-fibrous or non-cellulose components of 
wood substance. Cellulose, which forms about 50 p.c. of wood substance, is the 
ideal paper-making material. It is a singularly inert substance, largely unaffected 
by ordinary chemical agents, atmospheric conditions, bacteria and fungi. High 
grade paper, being almost pure cellulose, will remain in perfect condition for cen- 
turies. Not only do the chemicals used separate out the cellulose, but they remove 
the fats and resins so troublesome in paper-making, and break down the substance 
which holds the cellulose fibres together, so that they can be later felted together 
into a strong sheet of paper. 


The sulphite process, which is the most important in use in Canada, depends 
on the action of a bisulphite liquor (a comparatively weak acid solution of calcium 
and magnesium bisulphite) on the non-cellulose wood component. This liquor is 
prepared by burning sulphur or pyrites and absorbing the resulting sulphur dioxide 
gas in a milk-of-lime solution or in water, in the presence of limestone. 


The woods used in this process in Canada are all coniferous. Spruce forms 
72 p.c., balsam 20 p.c., hemlock 8 p.c. The previously barked and cleaned pulp- 
wood is chipped in a machine which reduces the wood to particles about an inch 
long and a quarter of an inch thick, or smaller. These chips are screened, crushed 
and fed into digesters—large steel tanks lined with acid-resisting brick—where they 
are cooked by steam in the presence of the bisulphite liquor referred to. The cooked 
chips are then “blown” into pits below the digesters and washed in preparation for 
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screening. Sulphur and lime are the most important chemicals used in this process, 
and their recovery, or the economic utilization of waste sulphite liquor, is still largely 
an unsolved problem. 


Sulphite fibre is used in the manufacture of newsprint paper, in which it forms 
about 20 p.c. of the pulp used, adding strength to the remaining 80 p.c. of ground- 
wood pulp. It is used for the better classes of white paper and boards, either pure 
or in mixture with the other fibres. 


The soda process is the oldest chemical process, and depends on the action of 
an alkaline solvent, caustic soda, on the non-fibrous components. This caustic 
soda is prepared from soda ash dissolved in water and boiled with lime or is produced 
electrolytically from brine. Most of the chemicals used in this process are recover- 
able. The wood of the softer so-called ‘hardwoods’ or broad-leaved trees, such 
as poplar, basswood, willow, etc., is used almost exclusively in this process. The 
wood is prepared as in the other chemical processes and the chips are cooked in 
unlined metal digesters. The resultant fibre is used in the manufacture of the 
best class of book, magazine and writing papers, as a filler mixed with stronger 
pulp. The result is a paper which lacks strength but can be readily finished to 
a good surface. 


The manufacture of sulphate or kraft pulp is a comparatively recent modi- 
fication of the soda process. It was first used in America by the Brompton Pulp 
and Paper Co. at East Angus, Quebec, in 1907, and was treated as soda pulp in 
statistical reports up to 1912. The process was first introduced with the intention 
of reducing the manufacturing cost of soda pulp by substituting salt cake (sodium 
sulphate) for the more expensive soda ash (sodium carbonate). Subsequent 
developments showed that, by an adaptation of this process, the superior strength 
of coniferous wood fibre could be taken advantage of, and at the present time the 
woods used are almost exclusively coniferous. Spruce heads the list with about 
63 p.c. of the total, followed by jack pine with about 20 p.c., balsam with about 
12 p.c., and other conifers in smaller proportions. The chipped wood is treated 
with the caustic solution in unlined steel digesters. The cooking process is carried 
on just long enough to obtain fibres that can be easily separated. The fibres so 
obtained are long, flexible and very strong, and are used in the manufacture of 
so-called kraft papers used for wrapping, bags, etc. 


The pulp or fibre from all four processes leaves the grinders or digester pits in 
a fluid state, consisting of water with a small proportion of fibre held in suspension. 
It is first screened and thickened, and may then be piped direct to the paper-mill. 
For shipping or storing, it is usually dried out sufficiently to allow it to be formed 
into sheets and folded into bundles or “laps”. For export, these “laps”? are baled 
by hydraulic presses. In some cases the pulp is dried for export by converting it 
into what is practically a coarse form of paper. Groundwood pulp is sold in laps, 
either wet or pressed. Sulphite pulp is marketed in laps, sheets or rolls, and soda 
pulp is usually shipped in rolls. 


Table 8 shows the total production of pulp in Canada from 1908 to 1925 in- 
clusive, together with the production of groundwood pulp and the production of 


fibre by the three chemical processes described. Statistics of values are not available 
from 1908 to 1916. 
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8.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, calendar years 1908-1925. 


= Total Production.1 Mechanical Pulp. Chemical Fibre. 
ears. a) 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $ 

LOS 9:0 sae Gia eee 363,079 - 278,570 - 84,509 - 
BUI chiar ecla<cwiba ave 445,408 = 325, 609 = 119,799 = 
POC ee ate awe 5s 474,604 = 370,195 - 104,409 — 
LA eR Ia ren 496,833 — 362,321 - 134, 512 - 
ORR Fates te 682,632 = 499,226 - 183,406 = 
Wore ilavs Watts dled nels ove 854, 624 - 600,216 - 254,408 = 
LULA BOR € Cee gr or 934, 700 ee 644,924 - 289,776 a 
Rte Be oe «cre Mays ST Saree 1,074,805 - 743,776 - 331,029 - 
MO ROSIER. < rad ache. hoster 1,296,084 - 827,258 - 468,826 = 
7 OS Ae he Se 1,464,308 65,515,335 923,731 25,918,811 | 540,423 38,374,191 
PEELE Stes petovotckehe ale oieie~s orb 1,557,198 64,356,173 879,510 19,112,727 677, 683 45,243,446 
Re aes eee CIC CRE 1,716,089 73,320,278 990, 902 23,316,828 725,187 50,003,450 
RUAU tide ee cites nas « 1,960,102 | 141,552,862 | 1,090,114 49,890,337 848,528 90,053,999 
BOO setae siccoeie nau 1,549,082 78,338,278 931,560 32,313,848 612,467 45,929,513 
UPD Bene 2,150,251 84,947,598 | 1,241,185 31,079,429 897,533 53,615, 692 
U8 ae eee er ee 2,475,904 99,073,208 | 1,419,547 37,587,379 | 1,012,092 60,674,518 
ee Pee a tA Serta ss 2,465,011 90,323,972 | 1,427,782 36, 165, 901 986,242 53,313,823 
ee re ee eee 2,772,607 | 100,216;388 ) 1,621,917 39,130,117 | 1,084,992 59,969,673 


1 These totals include some unspecified pulp and screenings. 


The steady growth of this industry up to 1920, when 1,960,102 tons of pulp 
were produced, will be seen from the above figures. There was a drop in production 
in 1921, but production in 1922 more than overtook the previous year’s drop. Since 
then, with the exception of 1924, each year has shown consistent growth in the 
annual production, the year 1925 creating a record for the industry. 


Table 9 gives the production of pulp in Canada in 1924 and 1925 by processes 
and by provinces. During 1925 there were 45 mills manufacturing pulp only and 
35 combined pulp and paper-mills. These 80 establishments turned out 2,772,507 
tons of pulp, valued at $100,216,383, as compared with 2,465,011 tons, valued at 
$90,323,972, in 1924, an increase of 307,496 tons and $9,892,411. Of the 1925 total 
for pulp, 1,654,549 tons, valued at $47,803,623, were made in the combined pulp 
and paper-mills for their own use in manufacturing paper. The surplus, together 
with the product of the pulp-mills, amounting to 1,117,958 tons, valued at $52,412,- 
760, was sold in Canada or exported. As in the case of pulpwood, a part of the 
product at this stage of the industry provides raw material for the later stages, 
while the remainder has a definite market value as such. 


9.—Pulp Production by Classes and Provinces, calenaar years 1924 and 1925. 


Quantity. Value. 
Kinds of Pulp by Provinces. — 
1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 
Tons of Tons of $ $ 
2,000 lb. 2,000 Ib. 
Quebec— 
REY IMCL WU MICE o trdes ate oe aie Sore cet to otc oem Heiser 688,972 814,696] 18,443,244) 20,920,732 
Sriphite; bieachedit.ou 2 ck) i ip ids eads ewe ee 51,983 55,900 4,061,305} 4,595,235 
Malohite DH pOACHoed sons cuiisns oo Ree eee 231,940 275,339| 11,466,000} 13,435,171 
Palphate Bn SOUR! Are he keto eek oka Fetes dlee 176,690 192,081 9,740,932} 10,953,271 
ETRE CLL Oye ae oe, eee aE BE 3G See Ae ee 20,729 32,287 378,732 585,822 
ROGAN ese coctalss oe douse lonaree ae ae les 1,170,314) 1,370,303! 44,090,213| 50,490,231 
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9.—Pulp Production by Classes and Provinces, calendar years 1924and 1925—concluded 


Qnantity. Value. 
Kinds of Pulp by Provinces. 
1924, 1925. 1924. 1925. 
i Tons of Tons of $ $ 
2,000 Ib. 2,600 lb. 
Ontario— 
Ground Wwoodhe rene samzels se ccene tise ohare aoe See 577,693 614,951) 14,436,929) 14,647,255 
Sulphites bleachied!\s. aces. wta aces teelctee aheee te: 71,817 79,578 5,231,836 5,978,313 
PUlpPHiteg impeached ab assumes slits seme ere tere 243,417 242,015] 11,134,181} 11,880,169 
Sulphates eee: le hc anise ateroe atop leeeeee iar 7,824 12,380 453,692 641,300 
Sereenings: ae caer a ote eset aielate tase vate tenets ateme scans 26,572 27,559 357,948 402,041 
Other breve se tics trae colorant aigte ce. 210 234 8,000 9,960 
otal oo sts bustiotine took cece nerds a 927,533 $76,717| 31,622,586) 33,559,038 
British Columbia— 
(Grund WOO ae heats sare tre neem « acon eee iars 112,001 121,079} 1,899,422) 1,910,320 
Silshite, blewched duos. aoc: donee ee 17,723 25,961] 1,285,103] 1,817,235 
Sulphite;.tmblesehed pata paces ee eerie ta 65,765 66,023} 2,995,606) 2,911,635 
Bulphiates sere tccis. coer eee eee eee 14, 403 17,019 662,301 784,137 
Screenings \rni-k i, aoe cee actetasineeeoteah naire 2,426 4,072 70,489 104,304 
Tataly vie ee ee 212,218}  234,154| 6,912,921) 7,527,631 
New Brunswick— 
Ground wood S). hake: ate denen aes. Se RRS 19,722 27,727 555, 673 511,787 
Sutohite, blcachedecane ieee ee a Et 59,241 66,026] 4,075,343) 4,590,801 
Sulphite, unbleached. san -nena ease eo eemene ints 26,149 31,943] 1,234,140) 1,448,680 
Srl DM ALS She 4 ey ciss ieee at eee ene 19,290 20,727 993,384 938,726 
Screenings eee motos soe eee ee ees 1,050 1,446 9,079 14,466 
otal, caracat iss cesceas ye ees Oe 125, 452 147,869} 6,867,619} 7,499,460 
Nova Scotia— 
Ground woodyt)fs4-8 ees coe eee does 29,394 43,464 830,633} 1,140,028 
otal jase eons esas eee oe eee rae 29,394 43, 464 830, 633 1,140,023 
SUMMARY 
ET OUNGWOOdhE sac aa8e8 oe RL cee ne Oe ee 1,427,782] 1,621,917) 36,165,901] 39,130,117 
Sulphite: bleachea:h, .2.ky.sse tered eee eee 200, 764 227,465] 14,638,587} 16,981,584 
Salphitesunblesehed sansa eeeiec ieee: eee ine 567,271 615,320] 26,829,927] 29,670,655 
Sulphate anassods amnntcrecie concn cco nee 218,207 242,207} 11,850,309] 13,317,434 
Serceningsy saeeaate eas = ase eae ee taunts 50,777 65,364 816, 248 1,106,633 
Otheribre eemoneccccictesin casera iecise tres Pana nee ae 210 234 8,000 9,960 
Total for Canada.....................0.. 2,465,011) 2,772,507} 90,323,972] 100,216,383 
en ge, 


The paper-making stage of the industry involves the consumption of wood pulp 
and other paper stock in the manufacture of paper and other pulp products. Accur- 
ate annual statistics for this part of the industry are only available for the years 
1917 to 1925 inclusive. These are given in Table 10. The main classes are further 
subdivided into about thirty sub-classes, details of which are given in Table 11 
for the years 1924 and 1925. 


During 1925 there were 35 combined pulp and paper-mills and 34 mills making 
paper only. These 69 establishments produced 1,884,705 tons of paper, together 
with certain miscellaneous pulp products, with a total value of $140,680,177, an 
increase of 9-7 p.c. in quantity and 5-5 p.c. in value over 1924. Newsprint paper 
forms annually about 80 p.c. of the paper production in Canada. In 1925 this 
class of paper amounted to 1,536,523 tons, valued at $106,268,641, an increase of 
148,442 tons and $5,991,738 over 1924. In 1926, the production of newsprint paper 
for the year is estimated at 1,881,737 tons, making Canada the largest producer of 
newsprint in the world. 
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VARIATIONS IN WOOD PULP PRODUCTION 1908-1925 
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—Summary of Paper Production in Canada, calendar years 1917-1925. 
= Newsprint Paper. Book and Writing Paper. Wrapping Paper. 
ears. —— a 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $ 
AQUI Serxs ceniermetered ote: 689,847 38,868,084 48,141 9,310,138 50,360 646,750 
eer creer cataracts 734,783 46,230,814 48,150 10,732,807 61,180 7,341,372 
AQUO Wests tare: eiehe sieve Fes 794,567 54,427,879 58,228 12,571,000 59,697 7,979,418 
DOO aes tyes nce sieteistoiensiace 875, 696 80,865,271 73,196 21,868,807 77,292 161,303 
1G 2a sce test 805,114 78,784,598 53,530 12,550,520 52,898 6,634,211 
DQDD Os Neyeioerets ch resis 1,081,364 75,971,327 64,808 12,560,504 81,793 8,219,841 
ODS eRe ican eteess 1,251,541 93,213,340 76,789 13,582,135 84,912 7,666,174 
1904 nek nc etn 1,388,081 | 100,276,903 67,934 12,605,623 89,441 8,027,918 
LOD RRs cccctaransSebeevs 1,536,523 | 106,268,641 74,724 13,145,407 91,417 8,180, 102 
Other Specified Paper 
woe Boards. Products Total Paper. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $ 
54,080 3,543, 164 11,261 1,382,205 853, 689 58,750,341 
87,749 5,551,409 35,862 3.267, 142 967,724 73,128,544 
137,678 8,892,046 40,065 3,882,500 | 1,090,235 87,752,843 
158,041 12,904,662 30,726 4,222,724 1,214,951 132,022,767 
89,120 6,225,948 18,285 2,358,658 | 1,018,947 106,553,935 
113,200 7,000,081 25,650 2,508,325 1,366,815 106,260,078 
130,582 8,480,233 45,479 5,042,488 | 1,589,303 127,984,370 
135,252 8,228,760 38,033 4/256, 469 | 1,718,741 133,395,673 
92D aie ae ees 144,646 8,378,621 37,395 4,757,406 | 1,884,705 140,680,177 


11.—Paper Production in Canada, by Classes, calendar years 1924 and 1925. 


Quantity. 
Classes. 
1924. 1925. 
Tons of Tons of 
2,000 lb. 2,000 Ib. 
Newsprint Paper— 
Inte Ol se aoe etc aici aoe samt n ieaoe 1,367,893 1,519,005 
Inghéetsasctsiseaet ce ae ae eee 11,950 10,246 
Hanginevon wallpapers. sem asticceens ieee 7,994 7,049 
iP Gaber PARE AG Bicewicerctertactteoereee caconte crrases 244 223 
Total Newsprints. sa.s. scene as 1,388,081 1,536,523 
Book and Writing Paper— 
Book, wood fibre chief ingredient........... 27,367 26,392 
Book, rags chief ingredient...............-. 250 - 
COVERS I hod. ee Pe Pe 245 354 
Plate, map, lithograph, etc.. 508 736 
Cardboard, bristol board, Geta eee 3,008 7,467 
Coatedipaneris ic sheets oes ont: 10,230 10,555 
Writing papernicatse ssssictanare ee nea meee 22,472 23,823 
A Wothertine paperdesactse ieee: conte oa nee 3,859 5,397 
Total Books. hn. sosssee cee 67,934 74,724 
Wrapping Paper— 
Manila (rope, jute, tag, etc.)................ 2,972 1,604 
Heavy wrapping (mill wrappers)............- 22,864 23,253 
Strawiwrappme wi ociceceties iesemarcpnice: - 373 
Bogus or wood manilanycn: ccscacen asco cer 9,181 5,591 
Sx alts ccatreects ciate erates wiotave. nies, aie caine erent 43,295 45,883 
Alllotherwrappimyesenremctycteencieesieccecace 11,179 14,713 
TotaliWrappine sarc facatilaeefecie- 89,441 91,417 


Value. 


1924. 


98,649,784 
946,865 
640,050 

40,204 


100,276,903 


3,909,382 


"el, 973 


12,605, 623 


434,376 
1,188,310 


898, 063 
4,299" 131 
1215038 


8,027,918 


1925. 


104,915,219 
803, 183 
519,258 

30,981 


106,268, 641 


3,791,041 


89,021 
123,369 
631,388 

2,082,289 
5,434,762 
993,537 


13,145,407 


266,881 
1,039,413 
24,351 
548,993 
4,829,158 
1,421,306 


8,130, 102 
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VARIATIONS IN PAPER PRODUCTION, 1917-1925. 


1917 18 "19 Ae) WA! Wore "23 24 1925 
THOUSAND. e ' HOUSANDS| 
OF TONS OF TONS 


ce 1 
TOTAL PRODUCTION _. 
1800 NEWSPRINT PAPER _ 


OTHER PAPER. 


25297—194 
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11.—Paper Production in Canada, by Classes, calendar years 1924 and 1925—concluded. 


Quantity. Value. 
Classes. 
1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 
Tons of Tons of $ $ 
2,000 lb. 2,000 lb. 
Boards— 
Woodpulp board ty.ca-petetions Gan eee tee 66,230 69,439 3,936,777 3,803,934 
Strawboard piacere de Sirti penchenc cre sami ss Cit 3,659 6,066 191,114 316,895 
CHip posed ta acak ascent cas an oer 29,888 31,239 1,613,004 1,722,310 
ING WH DOAGG sania Acre sere eee ne oer peter 3,748 4,160 280,150 238,800 
Mes t boards, : ts. Semen nen ets cece ae eee 8,652 11,442 537,698 722,759 
Trunk, leather, binder’s and pressboard..... 559 231 125,345 44,753 
Wallboard: Weec 5 iacemeeneees ©. Coens eee 7,339 4,583 390, 234 331,669 
Albotber boards 4nacearem meee ace: eee 15,177 17,486 1,154,438 1,197,501 
otal BosndSza..sceh eae eee 1355202 144, 646 8,228,760 8,378,621 
Other Paper— 
Tissue BE eta sa: ar avsstas TC aia es chores icc Pride kor Sines ore REIS 2,534 25500 460,729 538,517 
ANGHIESE Ga snes oer dein so non soe geEnoontio Some 3,182 4,645 564, 238 846,572 
iB toy nance Aen ete ees Se ie ene SENN 478 245 114,721 63,700 
Building, roofing, and sheathing............ 25,178 23,800 2,102,292 2,051,873 
IAS bestOs PapeLE Piaace Deer ico oaaey pce = - - - 
Pure vegetable parchment.................. = - = = 
Miscellaneous paper::. i... cen scala eh aoe 6,661 6,150 938,313 737,242 
‘Total. Other Paperss--e eae one 38,033 37,395 4,180,293 4,237,904 
Total Specified Paper........... 1,718,744 1,884,705 | 133,319,497 140,160,675 
UnspecinedeProductss... jasa0tee ssn aan - - 76,176 519,502 
Total All Products.............. - - 133,395,673 140, 680,177 


Statistics of the combined Pulp and Paper Industries.—While the 
manufacture of pulp and the manufacture of paper are properly two distinct indus- 
tries, the existence of combined pulp and paper-mills makes it impossible to separate 
many of their statistics. There were altogether 114 mills of all classes in operation 
in 1925, as compared with 115 in 1924. If the net value of production for the 
entire industry be considered as the sum of the value of pulpwood exported, pulp 
made for export and paper manufactured, the total for 1925 will be $202,783,017, 
as compared with $187,174,703 for 1924, $188,642,109 for 1923, $158,483,377 for 
1922 and $154,641,077 for 1921. 

The total number of employees on salaries and wages in 1925 was 28,031 and 
their total payroll $38,560,905. The capital invested in the industry increased 
from $459,457,696 in 1924 to $460,397,772 in 1925. The total cut of pulpwood 
in Canada in 1925 was 5,092,461 cords, valued at $62,181,537, and of this total 
3;668,959 cords were used in Canadian pulp-mills, the remaining 1,423,502 cords, 
valued at $14,168,935, being exported unmanufactured to the United States. In 
1924 the total cut was 4,647,201 cords, of which 71 p.c. was consumed in Canada 
and 29 p.c. exported. No pulpwood is imported into Canada. 

The exports of pulp during the calendar year 1925 were 961,367 tons, valued 
at $47,931,905, as compared with 781,983 tons, valued at $40,242,972, for 1924. 
Imports of pulp were 23,423 tons, valued at $1,274,542, for 1925, and 24,497 tons, 
valued at $1,375,991, for 1924. Exports of newsprint paper were 1,401,654 tons, 
valued at $98,945,337, for 1925, and 1,219,385 tons, at $90,990,711, for 1924. 
Details of the external trade in these commodities are given in Tables 12 and 13 for 
the calendar year 1925. 

The United States market absorbs annually about four-fifths of Canada’s 
pulp and paper shipments, and the remaining portion goes to the United Kingdom 
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and widely distributed overseas markets. 


Two-thirds of the newsprint paper con- 


sumed in the United States is either of Canadian manufacture or is made from wood 


or wood pulp imported from Canada. 


(See Tables 12 and 13.) 


12.—Imports and Exports of Wood Pulp by Countries, calendar year 1925. 


Countries and Kinds of Pulp. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ 
Imports— 
Reomcthe United States sss. Soe is tid. ices do wore 2 SERS eee eee ee Reps 22,249 1,233,512 
EATEN IR ICSE OUI GEN OSS ofee a, SR e tain eapa aah set an ol artist cercsc ae fancies as cigva aaa 1,174 41,030 
RGiaeWwOOR HUD SINDOTLOG ..osca N oan se: oe noose em emis cle mnioe ce reiatet eon 23,423 1,274,542 
Exports— 
are” UNISON TICINO UO cy as ican sles beigsuGlcawew ss aciat erivinpeei cote teas 72,187 2,523,349 
Mipenanicnl pulp 59 oe fotos ieee ns oa eis, SOE eet ee 69, 206 2,360,947 
Whermrcalhbre. go. esi es oes © BA AE Ae IS Ss a tay ORE SAREE? 2,981 162,402 
PERO MIN COA SLALCR Sete" sts, cass bee UE ce le ehee ook ate tae fee alg Samrat 823,857 41,587,300 
PE RICA DULG ta ok erie oacie te het tacsavanc olde sails tetas vate Sea aie 281,748 7,931,787 
Chemical fibre 542,109 33,655,513 
Steers NOE COHUEENOS teeta te et Aen tare Aa cise mena RENT ANG Ow oes es 65,323 3,821,256 
Mechanical pu in ois ka ce ein eos ena See Meee ans 9,250 280,539 
GBemICaE hr Gwe 1m ment eee Ne Saronic ata ea cit wea teleisis  eiciers 56,073 3,540,717 
MAatalewood pulp SxpOL ted. dyescc he feth ane aeas cfeesiie Oona ob Mids Aateiein2 es 961,367 47,931,905 
OE RAICA UD oes eae Sak cite a tee afertockeleids Fae os SOs abe we 360,205 10,573,273 
Op CRSTiuitS’ Siberian si. 5 4 es Ue Eke ea oe pe STE Pe Ca ee A 601,162 37,358, 632 


13._Imports and Exports of Paper by Principal Countries, calendar year 1925. 


Countries and Kinds of Paper. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ 
Imports— 

From the United Kingdom 1,165,023 

Brom. nue. Umted Dtates.c enc. da. dechidesce sre dare ae - 7,075,241 

PeOUI LUCY COURLTICS Tose sac o.5- cheese oie a ga dints Sek ae BAG sel aus acta, se ae 5 901,913 

Foul paper auc. paper LOOMS TMPOrted is. c. ac Guten has me rayne sicasses - 9,142,177 

Exports— 

Pk eRe ltTCOEL EMIT OTE So... ee «AINE rae Stee eta ee che ea ee eet ake - 3,442,119 
DE fr gt eS eR Cee: Rane nn. See ee ree eee 19,830 1,413,678 
UT CUD DNL rereievar tree errr asreneterereieis oP rey Srexe te oa east Dr anevavepelidia e/sicielelnveveseucie 6,196 899,245 
Gates eee Pare es. 0 ie eee cer. Merete Mein cients wide seb amals Same - 884,427 
COL NOT. DADET ANC DADO L LOOOR oho ips nalcis, sisysia ciiets aie <i“ ayoioiatassss aise - 244,769 

NOMS AUER UNE Pte RIS Pres ip Rg od ee eee 95,461, 138 
ONSITE = tc Bei 8 SE Li ER cpa etnies Hcdase sure datnccara eine 93,103,556 
BU apie ee te ee hic case coer z ne nig eles sa emster ea 2,337 
RUA es ee et he: Oe ee BEN i cyan ey Saadeh Siar PM WM (ewe catyenle wise 1,954,221 
All other paper and paper goods 401,024 

Bes CORNET COUNGE IOS. od oie betas SEE Oe Ue oS cle ele eee eynniote die wiele'e aie sig ees 7,720,789 
PCE IG Stace, Bn cae PAN Riemer rica vagsinnc diate tc Pueps arocie ies G55 (of alao ren 4,428,103 
UTD TIME 2 tee ere oe RE Ta Ree ecco onie a spots aire ee ee ivi erhesSiascicie ewe 14,530 1,910,230 
ATE EL ge eh resets, Pe nomi: Seen SE REN oe See) ee See teense - 332,211 
All other paper and paper goods....... ) Wel Be nae til enter Pea a Ne - 1,050,245 

Datel paper And. DADCT LOCUS. CKPOTLOA,« «5,0, 2:0 .e/ere.ainie o.n1 «4,4 oyen, 6 Yes. 0d) > he. ~ 106, 624,046 
Newsprint........ : nf er eo ne ne ae ist erecta c Cpnidee a oeyaeha 1,401,654 98,945,337 
By Rai ee Sele. Steed ie. Ce, SRR T ori ata ehatnhal soviet se austere 20,764 2,811,812 
TEOATEIE wren OE Ect PR AE PD i ie ns os ns eis es nee me - 3,170,859 
All other paper Aud. pAPST- COOUSs <i. c.c ates cb vee decease cease nee re - 1,696,038 


4.—Other Wood-Using Industries. 


Saw-mills and pulp-mills are the two most important agents of secondary 


production among forest industries. 


They draw their supplies of raw material 


direct from the forest in the form of logs and pulpwood, and produce sawn lumber, 
saw-mill by-products, pulp and paper. There are also a number of important indus- 
tries which use these products as raw material for further manufacture. Some of 
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them produce commodities made entirely of wood or wood pulp, others manufacture 
articles in which wood is the most important component, and others produce articles 
in which wood is necessary but forms only a small proportion of the value. There 
are, in addition, a number of industries which use wood indirectly in the manufacture 
of articles which do not contain wood as a component part. The first group includes 
the manufacture of paper products, sash, doors and other millwork and planing-mill 
products, boxes, baskets, cooperage and other containers, canoes, boats and small 
vessels, kitchen, baker’s and dairy woodenware, wooden pumps, piping, tanks and 
silos, spools, handles, dowels and turnery. The second group includes the manu- 
facture of furniture, vehicles and vehicle supplies, coffins and caskets, ete. 

The third group, where wood has a secondary importance, includes the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements, railway rolling stock, musical instruments, 
sporting goods, brooms and brushes, etc. 

The fourth group could be said to include practically every form of industrial 
activity, as few, if any, of these are entirely independent of the use of wood, directly 
or indirectly. 

The first two groups, wherein wood, wood pulp or paper is the chief or only 
component, were represented in Canada in 1924 by 4,030 establishments in which 
$242,369,501 was invested. ‘These industries employed 64,480 workers whose 
salaries and wages amounted to $76,095,767. They used raw materials valued at 
$90,703,024 in the manufacture of commodities valued at $225,315,045. 


5.—Total Annual Forest Utilization. 


Table 14 gives the total value of primary forest production for 1922, 1923 and 
1924. It has been estimated that the total quantity of primary forest products in 
1924 is equivalent to about 2,808,506,073 cubic feet of standing timber. 


14.—Total Values of Primary Forest Production, by Products, 1922-1924. 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
$ $ $ 

Eine wOod.s-7..5: Natta kino eles elas Mem cis cr eee rE 38,228,702 38,723,272 39,336,771 
ULES eaten ee en Se MELE EE NE OWS an Oot COOP marc occod tee 13,215,986 13,228,547 14,251,450 
Poles teense sae ee oT See ee RE CREE ou eae 1,707,378 2,998,852 3,621,415 
IPOStStE tat Bic hhc ak eee ares tte TO ee eee tk cide een 1,354,268 1,423,478 1,414,363 
Ee ol OS Aono ce OR AS reed See ee AR SRN 450,133 444,189 452,377 
Minino-timiberhece ster rea emacs cee tea ER ee 1,721,025 1,615, 667 1,296,710 
Woodtor distillation tesnuas cee Cece eRe Se ere eee 479,299 540,541 562,525 
TEOPSISA WIL eae eo ee Oe eee I ee Ee 55,066,278 69,352,821 83,141,692 
Pualpwoodiuseds cen. nme oi ae ee Cae 40,875,599 43,594,592 44,241,582 
Miscellaneous: products > snnceict cite ere eet cinta ee aie ae 850,078 1,156,487 838,231 
Square timber exported 1,492,344 4,037,030 3,317,225 
Tors Oxpor ted se. se evessiiccnteei ek 3,270,575 5,095,168 4,855, 298 
Pulpwood EXPOrted echoes cee ee eee eee ees 10,359,762 13,525,004 13,536,058 
Miscellancousi6xportssnsiccccenceiineeh oinaheleibe teen meee 2,278,674 1,723,683 2,281,013 

Total Primary Products.......................000- 170,850,096 | 197,459,331 213,146,710 


The primary forest production during 1924 is shown by products in Table 15. 


The quantity reported in column 2, multiplied by the converting factor, gives 
the equivalent amount in standing timber as in column 4. Values are then given 
in column 5. 
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15.—Primary Forest Production, by Products, 1924. 


— Sen Gone ee ; 
ni reporte * volume Tota 
Products. TeGRE Or. ee in standing value. 
estimated. timber. 
cu. ft. $ 
9,117,680 95 866,179,600 | 39,336,771 
16,038,283 12 192,459,396 14,251,450 
785,654 13 10,213,502 3,621,415 
13,826, 713 2 27,653,426 1,414,363 
i 5,291, 692 2 10,583,384 452,377 
MinwipebimOree, Mic, stele are dete hase cee M lin. ft. 52,343 328 17,168,504 1,296,710 
Woed for distillation Scie eaissisaie se vs vers oy cords 57, 131 123 7,027,113 562,525 
DOTA WAI. SAI. oberon er Ohta t es cass Mft.b.m.| 4,602,991 219 |1,008,055, 029 83,141, 692 
Pninwood weG ste fee EM cords 8,316,951 117 388,083,267 | 44,241,582 
Miscellaneous products............0cse0e08% ae 80,879 117 9,462,843 838,231 
Square timber exported.............e0-0085 M ft. b.m. 127,773 219 27,982,287 3,317,225 
EOP HOXNOT COCs oy. sarees hea « ciwwlntetow ele os « < 288,384 219 63.156, 096 4,855,298 
PTD WOOUKOXPOL LEG 4.5 16 siarvicte + nitls,eaisiaisie tee cords 1,330,250 117 155,639,250 | 13,536,058 
Miscellaneous exports...........0.eeeeeeeee Ss 212,328 117 24,842,376 2,281,018 
otal tees: woes - - — |2,808,506,073 | 213,146,710 


7.—Forest Depletion and Increment. 


Fire Losses.—No accurate summing-up of damage due to forest fires has ever 
been made for Canada, but it is estimated that 60 p.c. of the original forest has been 
burned, and 13 p.c. cut for use and that 27 p.c. remains; moreover, that one-third 
as much mature timber has been burned in the last six years as has fallen to the axe. 

The historic Miramichi fire, in 1825, burned along the valley of the Miramichi 
river in New Brunswick, and on a belt 80 miles long and 25 miles wide almost 
every living thing was killed. One hundred and sixty people perished, 1,000 head 
of stock were killed and a number of towns, including Newcastle, Chatham and 
Douglastown, were destroyed. The damage to the forest was not even estimated. 
Damage to other property was placed at $300,000. 

About 1845 vast areas were burned over west of lake Superior, many of them 
still remaining bare of tree growth. Some years later a very extensive fire burned 
along the height-of-land from lake Timiskaming to Michipicoten. In 1871 a fierce 
fire swept more than 2,000 square miles of forest from lake Nipissing westward along 
the north shore of Georgian bay, while many smaller fires north of lake Superior 
completed a chain of desolation across the piovince. About the same time the greater 
part of the Saguenay and Lake St. John district, in Quebec, was swept by one of the 
most destructive fires on record. Two other fires in 1891 and 1896 devastated over 
2,000 square miles of country in the southern Algoma district. In Quebec again, the 
country along the line of the Quebec and Lake St. John railway also suffered by a 
number of disastrous forest fires, while millions of dollars worth of timber in the 
Ottawa country also fell a prey to the flames. 

During more recent times, a series of disastrous fires swept over Northern 
Ontario. A number of isolated fires around the mining camp of Porcupine cul- 
minated on July 11, 1911, in a conflagration which resulted in the loss of 72 lives 
and property damage estimated at $3,000,000. In 1916, fires in the same general 
region were responsible for the deaths of at least 224 people, the exact number 
never having been determined. During 1922, a third fire, covering in part the 
areas burned over by the previous fires, destroyed the town of Haileybury and 
other centres and caused 40 deaths. In 1908, a fire originating in the forest around 
Fernie, British Columbia, destroyed that city, caused 25 deaths, rendered 6,000 
people homeless and damaged property to the estimated extent of $5,000,000. 
These are a few of the outstanding historical disasters. Every year thousands of 
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acres are covered by fires of less individual importance, but which in the aggregate are 
rapidly depleting our forest resources. From 1921 to 1925, 709,517 acres of mer- 
chantable timber were burned over annually, and the average amount of timber des- 
troyed annually is estimated to be equivalent to 3,900,000,000 feet board measure. In 
addition there were 866,940 acres of young growth and 574,932 acres of cut-over land 
burned over, on which the increment of perhaps 30 years, on the average, was destroyed. 

Speaking generally, there are two annual periods in Canada when the forest 
fire hazard is highest—in the spring, after the disappearance of the snow, when 
the forest floor is dry and the green underbrush has not yet developed, and again 
in the fall when the green growth is dead and the ground is covered with dry leaves. 
Statistics collected by the different government administrations and the Quebec 
protective associations show that over 95 p.c. of the fires of known origin are due 
to human carelessness and therefore preventable. Campers, settlers and railways 
are responsible for most of the fires whose origin is determined. Other causes, 
including lumbering operations and incendiarism, account for small proportions, 
and only a few are attributed to lightning. 


Losses through Insects and Fungi.—From 1912 to 1923 the spruce bud- 
worm caused tremendous damage to the spruce and balsam fir forests in eastern 
Canada. In Quebec, it was estimated that 100 million cords of pulpwood were 
destroyed by this insect, and in New Brunswick the loss was placed at 15 million 
cords. In this region the active stage of the infestation is now practically over, but 
the insect is now causing damage in Northern Ontario and Cape Breton island. 
Other insects, though not as destructive as this one, entail a heavy drain on the 
forest. While the attacks of fungi are more insidious, the loss caused by the various 
forms of rot and other fungous diseases is probably not less than that caused by insects 
under normal conditions. The butt rot in balsam fir is especially prevalent, and 
the value of the hardwoods is also greatly decreased by rot. Poplar and white 
birch seldom reach over 10 inches in diameter without considerable decay, and, 
since these species form such a large proportion of the young growth, the loss, 
though it has never been computed, must be very great. 


Summary of Losses and Increment.—The annual consumption of standing 
timber for use amounts to about 2,800,000,000 cubic feet. At a very low estimate, 
fires destroy annually about 750,000,000 cubic feet of merchantable timber and 
the young growth on 1,500,000 acres of various ages, representing the annual growth 
on 25 to 30 million acres. The destruction occasioned by the spruce bud-worm 
averages 1,345,000,000 cubic feet per annum, besides the injury from bark-beetles 
and other insects. The loss due to fungi and windfall is not known, but is undoubt- 
edly large. It may be safely estimated that the forests of Canada are being depleted 
at the rate of upwards of 5,000,000,000 cubic feet per annum. With about 
534,000,000 acres of young, growing forest, an average annual increment of 10 
cubic feet per acre would cover this depletion, but in view of the destruction of 
young growth which occurs and the deterioration of the forests and the soil, 
caused by repeated fires, there is little hope that this increment is being produced 
at the present time throughout Canada, although particular areas are producing 
greatly in excess of this quantity. 


8.—A Sketch of the History of the Canadian Lumber Trade. 


An article on the above subject was contributed by A. R. M. Lower, M.A., 
of the Department of Public Archives, to the 1925 edition of the Year Book, where 
it appears at pages 318 to 323. 
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IV.—THE FUR TRADE. 


Historical Sketch.—The place which the fur trade held during the French 
régime in Canada, when for a century and a half it was at once the mainspring of 
discovery and development and the curse of settled industry, is familiar history. 
Later, the Hudson’s Bay Company may be said with truth to have held the West 
until the Dominion had grown to absorb it, bequeathing to the civilization which 
came after, a native race accustomed to the white man and an example of organization 
and discipline that was of lasting value. The salient facts in the story are as follows:— 

From the earliest times the Basque and Breton fishermen from the ‘“banks’’ 
had traded for furs. As the French court demanded more and more furs, adven- 
turers came for the latter trade exclusively. Pont-Gravé and Chauvin built Tadous- 
sac in 1599 as a centre for this trade with the Indians of the Saguenay, and when 
trade routes were discovered further inland, the founding of Quebec and Montreal 
followed. The French Government from the first granted monopolies of the fur 
trade, always on the condition that the company should bring to Canada a stated 
number of settlers. But settlement and the fur trade could never go together— 
settlement, by driving fur-bearing animals farther afield, made trade increasingly 
expensive—and the great profits of the fur trade, together with its freedom and 
romance, took all the adventurous from the rational pursuits of settlers. Trade 
spread west and south by the river routes, convoys bringing the furs yearly to 
Montreal and Quebec. The de Caen Company, in the seventeenth century, sent 
yearly to France from 15,000 to 20,000 pelts. ‘Beaver’? was made the Canadian 
currency. 

In the meantime, English navigators had been seeking a Northwest Passage 
to the Orient. By 1632 their efforts came to an end with little practical result. 
Hudson bay, however, had been accurately charted, so that when the first English 
fur-trading ships came some 30 years later, they sailed by charted routes to a 
safe harbour. The first expedition came at the instigation of Radisson and Groseil- 
liers, two French coureurs des bois who had travelled in the rich fur country north 
of lake Superior. They had sought aid in France, but being repulsed, turned to 
England. The charter of the ‘Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s 
Bay” was obtained in 1670 by Prince Rupert, who became first governor of the 
company (whence the name Rupert’s Land). In 1676, merchandise costing £650 
was sent to the bay, and the furs got by barter sold in England for £19,500. The 
dividend on the stock of £10,500 was sometimes as high as 100 p.c. During the 
struggle with the French, beginning about 1685, no return was made, but with the 
English victory the company resumed payments, usually amounting to 20 p.c. per 
annum. Forts were built on Hudson bay and James bay at the mouths of rivers; 
the company, as monopolist, waited for the furs to be brought to its posts. 

With the Seven Years’ War, the fur trade from the south passed out of the 
hands of the French, and until 1771 the English were busy re-discovering the old 
French routes to the West. A period of open competition followed. The dis- 
coverer of a new fur district was soon followed by competitors who undersold him 
and were undersold by him until some or all were ruined and left for new fields. 
The Northwest Company, founded in 1783-4, was a result of such competition. 
No capital was deposited, but each party supplied a proportion of the articles 
needed for trade. The Northwest Company pursued a vigorous policy, founding 
posts to control all the best fur districts. The Hudson’s Bay Company felt the 
keenness of the competition, and was forced to abandon its ancient policy of waiting 
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for furs to be brought to the bay. By 1816, the rivals had absorbed or ruined eleven 
other partnerships, and were themselves on the verge of ruin. Finally, in 1821, 
the two were joined under the name of the older company. The Northwest Com- 
pany brought with it the control of the Pacific and Arctic watersheds, to be added 
to the lands draining into Hudson bay, and over the whole region the Hudson’s 
Bay Company secured legal recognition of its monopoly of the fur trade. There 
followed 40 years of great prosperity. The company’s rights of exclusive trading 
in Indian territory expired in 1859, and ten years later it surrendered its other 
privileges. In return, Canada granted £300,000 to the company, as well as lands 
about its trading posts, and one-twentieth of the land in the fertile belt between 
the North Saskatchewan river and the United States boundary. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company thereupon became a trading company, with no extraordinary privileges. 

The Modern Industry.—Great changes have come over the trade in recent 
years. The railway has revolutionized conditions wherever its influence reaches. 
Steamboats now ply upon the larger lakes and rivers. Rising values have led to 
new processes of treatment and to the utilization of products once rejected. Com- 
petition has been encouraged, and new territory is eagerly sought as in the days 
prior to 1821. The modern opposition, though it ranges throughout Canada, has 
centred at Edmonton, on the edge of the great preserve. Winnipeg is now the 
chief collecting and distributing point of the Hudson’s Bay Company, though 
Moose Factory is visited once a year, as formerly, by a vessel from London. Mont- 
real collects the furs of the Ottawa valley and the Quebec hinterland, and receives 
the bulk of the supplies. 

During the Great War, the important market changed from London to the 
United States, as is shown in the figures for the war years. Of the $5,100,000 
worth of undressed furs exported to England and the United States in 1914, England 
received $3,000,000; in 1919, out of $13,300,000 worth, only $3,700,000 went to 
England. However, since 1919 the proportion taken by the English market has 
again increased, the figures for the 12 months ending June 30, 1925, showing that of 
the undressed furs exported, $5,924,691 worth went to England and $11,035,546 
worth to the United States. At the close of the war, Montreal took a position as 
an international fur market, holding the first Canadian fur auction sales in 1920, 
when 949,565 pelts, valued at $5,057,114, were disposed of. Auction sales are also 
held at Winnipeg and Edmonton. The Canadian fur market is now firmly estab- 
lished and sales are held three or four times a year. 

Improved methods of capture, together with the advance of lumbering, mining 
and agricultural settlement, have driven fur-bearing animals farther and farther 
afield. Close seasons have been declared for Russian sable, Bolivian chinchilla and - 
Canadian beaver, but even this has been insufficient, as is shown by a continued 
decrease of the numbers of the animals. The fur trade has taken other methods to 
supply the demand by re-naming common and despised furs and by encouraging 
the use of the furs of domestic animals. About 40 years ago, Persian lamb, 
astrachan and broadtail, the product of the Karakul sheep, came into general use. 
Several Karakul sheep farms are now established in Canada, the largest of which is 
* situated in Alberta. Of fur-bearing wild animals in Canada, the fox has proved the 
most suited for domestication. The successful breeding of the fox on fur farms 
came in the period of rising prices after 1890, with the introduction of woven wire 
fencing. Other animals have been domesticated, though less successfully than the 
fox—raccoon, mink, marten, skunk, muskrat and beaver. For a review of the fur 
farming industry of Canada see pages 231 to 233. 
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Conservation —The conservation of the wild life of Canada has been made 
a special object of government policy through the organization, in 1916, of the 
Advisory Board on Wild Life Protection, to co-ordinate the efforts of various 
Departments and Branches of the Dominion Government in matters relating to the 
conservation of the wild life resources of Canada. The Northwest Game Act and 
the Migratory Birds Convention Act are the most important subjects to which 
the attention of the Board is specially directed and upon which it makes recom- 
mendations. In addition, the Board investigates and studies all problems relating 
to the protection and better utilization of all fur-bearing animals, “big game” 
mammals and to bird life, whether game birds, insectivorous birds or other. The 
Board serves entirely without remuneration and in the seven years of its existence 
has incurred no expenditure. 

In all provinces and territories of the Dominion, regulations governing the 
taking of fur-bearing animals are in force, and most kinds are protected during 
certain seasons of the year. In cases where special protection is necessary to avoid 
extermination of the species, the killing of the animals is prohibited for a period 
of years. Licenses are required for trapping and trading, and a direct revenue is 
derived by the provinces and territories from raw furs. 

Commencing with 1881, records of the value of production of raw furs in 
Canada were obtained in the decennial censuses. In 1880, the value of pelts is 
shown to have been $987,555, and in 1910, to have been $1,927,550. In 1920 the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics commenced the annual collection of returns from 
fur traders, and for the season 1919-20 the value of pelts purchased from trappers 
and fur farmers is shown to have been $21,387,005. This figure should not be taken 
as representative of the value of an average year’s production, as abnormally high 
prices were paid for pelts during the early part of the season. 

Present Production —For 1920-21, the total fur production of Canada was 
valued at $10,151,594, for 1921-22 at $17,438,867, for 1922-23 at $16,761,567, for 
1923-24 at $15,643,817 and for 1924-25 at $15,441,564. For the calendar years 
1924 and 1925 the value of the pelts sold from fur farms was $664,620 and $775,906. 
In both years the large item in the production was silver fox, which, being more 
valuable as well as more tractable, is more successfully bred. Statistics of the 
number and value of pelts produced are given by provinces in Table 1 for the years 
1923-24 and 1924-25, while the number and value of pelts in 1923-24 and 1924-25 
and the average value per pelt in the same years are given by kinds in Table 2. 


1.—Numbers and Values of Pelts purchased by Traders from Trappers and Fur 
Farmers, years ended June 30, 1924 and 1925. 


Number of Pelts. Value of Pelts. 
Provinces. 
1923-24. 1924-25. 1923-24. 1924-25. 

SrraceHdward Wslands,..sicc7. es seevgns ae DNs ois 6,193 4,664 471,772 326,669 
TRIS a Re Sey ee eee) eee 55,582 57,957 266,935 271, 7638 
Eo ELTRERISIUEOK (G1, 54 cence Ot oo nes he ente« 52,330 47,680 248,547 246,091 
1 LER ORE Se SE Re * SR Se | se 351,881 309, 341 2,075,801 2,272,095 
UST ies 2 3 ace epee aad PAE ein an 2 Oa ic Meena 969,137 816,919 3,781,989 3,406,868 
BARRE ORS ich lc aN A sis, ct alia er ATW an ey 711,778 561,888 1,908,354 1,589,078 
OEE SESS CR ROT II Se tah Fecha coma ine Sper a 1,161,805 1,016,527 1,927,914 1,804,052 
LOE Ea Ree? SRS PMP e, pos es ee ee eres Se 503,070 603, 483 1,970,013 2,030,974 
MTR SUID oo. actA alos opens & oan ae asel 180,844 216,366 1,116,037 1,403,769 
Mit ei then, FRR are panei er eer dee 50,070 36,616 347,079 309,549 
Nortiovest Territories...o26.. it vcees ova olde OT 164,903 148,885 1,529,376 1,780,666 
Total for Ganada..o5 ic. skies ee ees. 4, 207,593 3,820,326 15,643,817 15,441,564 
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2.—Kind, Number, Total Value and Average Value of Pelts of Fur-bearing Animals 
taken in Canada, years ended June 30, 1924 and 1925. 


Kinds. 


BGar serey seresunis niece oe era 
Bear veriazly nett ean 6 eee 
Bears white snc ieee satis 
Bear, unspecified............ 


IDECAVEr SD gee ot ioon cer renee 


Pisheror pekans...9-6) 7.22 
BOX MCLOSS ree ey ernie 
WOXs TEC c erin see tere lees 
HO UStlVviertencan.ciies seteeeies 
HOxe DING aenas auaee sect ae 
Hox, wihitem eas: ceee scenes 


Souinrel aac teen eee eo 
Wild ca teeeeerseacud: rae ue 


Wolverine or carcajou....... 


Caribou tase sade eects 


Panther or cougar........... 
Given cat tuiai oy eee ee 


Total for Canada. . 


Number of Pelts. Total Value of Pelts. | Average Value per Pelt. 
1923-24. 1924-25. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1923-24. 1924-25. 
$ $ $ $ 
5,185 9, 298 9,113 22,035 1-76 2-37 
6, 653 8,209 62,802 65, 290 9-44 6-00 
16 21 244 203 15-25 9-67 
21 41 363 589 17-29 14-37 
412 456 13,567 12,834 32-93 28-14 
330 199 3,185 1,990 - = 
169,172 151,913 | 2,542,992 | 3,081,975 15-08 20-22 
62,140 85, 858 625, 145 858,895 10-06 10-00 
359,334 308, 125 290,812 318,453 0-81 1-03 
4,158 4,230 291,355 204,994 70-07 48-46 
16,049 21,133 642,991 686, 655 40-06 32-45 
65,986 82,610 915,984 | 1,231,351 13-88 14-91 
9,090 7,858 962,282 755, 564 105-86 96-15 
268 219 15,617 11,886 58-27 54-27 
34,717 44,316 | 1,293,605 | 1,502,694 37-26 33-91 
| 747 M | 2,241 [ 3-00 
716 } 2,368 } 3-31 1 
180 3,421 { 19-00 
26,437 29, 608 515,849 620, 583 19-51 20-96 
46,407 41,504 | 1,076,550 798, 688 23-20 19-24 
219,641 166,331 | 2,113,569 | 1,663,620 9-62 10-00 
2,985,395 | 2,515,142 | 3,440,363 | 2,780,211 1-15 1-11 
12,962 C277 397,930 288,270 30-70 25-56 
496 154,673 100 7,834 0-20 0-05 
35,456 34,846 140,118 181,376 95 5-21 
126,932 119,016 184,970 192,136 1:46 1-61 
- 114 = il - 0-10 
3,279 3,941 13,646 21,432 4-16 5-44 
3,798 8,397 56,066 99,261 14-76 11-82 
908 941 14,522 11,783 15-99 12-52 
5 8 10 39 2-00 4-88 
10,271 7,139 14,003 9,890 1:36 1-39 
1,100 1,539 3,569 5,037 3-24 3-27 
4 19 61 146 15-25 7-68 
109 118 26 39 0:24 0-33 
146 300 40 138 0-27 0:46 
4,207,593 | 3,820,326 | 15,643,817 | 15,441,564 = = 
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V.—THE FISHERIES. 
1.—The Early Fisheries. 


Fishing is one of the earliest and most historic industries of Canada. From 
a date which precedes authentic record, the Normans, the Bretons and the Basques 
were on the cod-banks of Newfoundland. Cabot, in 1498, when he first sighted the 
mainland of North America, gave it the’ name of “Bacalaos,” the Basque word 
for codfish, which he found already in use among those hardy seamen. Cape 
Breton, one of the oldest place-names in America, is another memorial of the early 
French fishermen—and the Spaniards and the Portuguese were but little behind. 
Fernandez de Navarrete mentions all three as frequenters of the Grand Bank before 
1502. The fishing was by hand lines over barrels made fast to the bulwarks to 
prevent fouling, the vessels remaining during fine weather, then returning to France 
with from 30,000 to 50,000 cod. Voyages along the coast soon showed the cod as 
plentiful inshore as on the outer banks, and it became common for a crew to anchor 
in a bay, erect a hut on shore, and make daily excursions to the fishing grounds— 
the product being salted and dried on land and at the end of the season shipped to 
France. Jacques Cartier, when he went up the St. Lawrence in 1534, found traces 
everywhere of these early ‘‘Captains Courageous” and their rivalries in arms, as 
well as in the capture of the teeming product which had tempted them so far 
from home. An establishment of the kind just mentioned was founded at Tadoussac 
by Chauvin in 1599. Soon the fishermen began to stay all winter and thus to erect 
permanent fishing settlements. Fishing, therefore, may well be regarded as the 
first industry to be systematically prosecuted by Europeans in what is today the 
Canadian domain. _It has never since ceased to yield a perennial harvest both to 
Europe and America. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, Britain became the owner of Newfoundland 
and excluded France from fishing and drying fish on certain sections of the coast, 
but France retained the fisheries of Cape Breton and the gulf. The Seven Years’ 
war (1756-1763) put a stop to continuous fishing. At its close, the Robin family 
of Jersey came to Canada, and gradually acquired the former French fishing stations. 
Until the arrival of the Loyalists, all other fishing but cod was neglected. Inshore 
fisheries alone (including those of the Labrador coast) were developed during this 
phase; no deep-sea fishing vessel put out from Lunenburg, now the chief centre 
of the deep-sea fishery, until 1873. 


2.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds. 


The fishing grounds of the Dominion of Canada are perhaps the most extensive 
in the world. On the Atlantic, from Grand Manan to Labrador, the coast line, 
not including the lesser bays and indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. The 
bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in extent, the gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten 
times that size, and other ocean waters, comprise not less than 200,000 square miles, 
or over four-fifths of the area of the fishing grounds of the North Atlantic. In 
addition there are on the Atlantic sea-board 15,000 square miles of inshore waters 
controlled entirely by the Dominion. Large as are these areas, they represent only 
a part of the fishing grounds of Canada. Hudson bay, with a shore 6,000 miles in 
length, is greater in area than the Mediterranean sea; the Pacific coast of the Do- 
minion measures 7,180 miles in length and is exceptionally well sheltered; whilst 
throughout the interior is a series of lakes which together contain more than half 
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of the fresh water on the planet, Canada’s share of the Great Lakes alone amounting 
to over 34,000 square miles, a total which of course does not include lake Winnipeg 
(9,457 square miles), lake Manitoba and others of even greater area. 

Still more important than the extent of the Canadian fishing grounds is the 
quality of their product. It is an axiom among authorities that food fishes improve 
in proportion to the purity and coldness of the waters from which they are taken. 
Judged by this standard, the Canadian cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, whitefish 
and salmon are the peers of any in the world. It is possible, therefore, to state 
that by far the most valuable fisheries of the western hemisphere, if not of the globe, 
belong to Canada. 

It will be seen from the above that it is impossible to deal with the Canadian 
fisheries in the aggregate; they are those of a continent rather than of a country, 
and are of corresponding diversity. Omitting the tremendous Hudson bay and 
peri-Arctic region, which extends from Ungava to Alaska and is known to contain 
a number of valuable food fisheries in addition to its whaling grounds, the Canadian 
fisheries may be divided into Atlantic, inland and Pacific fisheries. 


Atlantic Fisheries —These were the first Canadian fisheries in point of time, 
and until 1918 they remained the most important in aggregate value of product. 
Cod, halibut, haddock, hake, herring, mackerel, lobster, oyster, hair seal and white 
whale fisheries are included. The estuarian and inland waters of the Maritime 
Provinces and of Quebec are sometimes considered as distinct; if they are added, 
the list of products would embrace the salmon, the shad, the gaspereau (alewife), 
the smelt, the striped bass, the tom cod, the trout and the maskinonge. Conditions 
are fairly uniform throughout these fisheries, which are commonly divided into the 
inshore and deep-sea fisheries. The inshore or coastal fishery is carried on in small 
boats, usually motor-driven, with crews of two or three men, and in small vessels 
with crews of from four to seven men. The means of capture employed by boat 
fishermen are gill nets and hooks and lines, both hand lines and trawls; whilst trap 
nets, haul seines and weirs are operated from the shore. Haddock as well as cod 
is a staple product; during the spring and summer it is split and salted, but the 
important season is the autumn, when the fish are shipped fresh or else smoked and 
sold as finnan haddie. ‘The deep-sea fisheries are worked by vessels of from 
40 to 100 tons, carrying from 12 to 20 men, operating with trawl lines from 
dories. The fleets operate on the various banks, such as Grand Bank, Middle 
Ground and Banquereau. The vessels, built by native hands, remain at sea some- 
times for months at a time, and in the hands of sailors who have no superior, seldom 
come to grief. When they return, the fish, which have been split and salted on 
board, are taken ashore, washed and dried. The West Indies are the chief market 
for this product. No cod fish in the world stands the tropical climate like that 
cured by Nova Scotia fishermen. Steam trawling, as it is carried on in the North 
Sea, was introduced on the Atlantic coast of Canada several years ago. There are 
now several steam trawlers operating from Nova Scotia ports. They operate 
practically the whole year and their catches are utilized entirely for the fresh fish 
trade. 

Lobstering is another distinctive industry. In 1870, there were three lobster 
canneries on the Atlantic coast of Canada; today the canneries number almost 500 
and give work to nearly 7,000 people; 30,000,000 lobsters is a normal catch. The 
difficulty of enforcing regulations as to the capture of undersized and spawning 
lobsters offers a constant problem in connection with the output, but a decline is 
now thought to have been arrested. Oysters, once plentiful everywhere, are now 
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found in somewhat diminished quantities. In New Brunswick the canning of 
sardines, which are young herrings and not a distinct type of fish, is second only 
to lobstering. 

The fishing population of the Maritime Provinces is a specialized and stable 
industrial class. The coast fisheries are operated from April to November, or to 
January in sheltered districts; and though the larger vessels work all winter, several 
thousand men are available for a time each year for other employment. This 
they find about the small plots of land which most of them own or occupy, in the 
lumber camps of New Brunswick or in the collieries of Nova Scotia. A few from 
Lunenburg and other centres engage in the West Indian trade. Apart from restrict- 
ions of weather and close seasons, the prevailing method of paying the men on shares 
has a further tendency in years of low catches or prices to drive them into subsidiary 
occupations. 

In view of the various disabilities attaching to the industry, an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature of Nova Scotia was passed in 1905, which provided for the 
organization of fishermen’s unions or “‘stations” throughout the province, in affiliation 
with a central body, to meet annually for the discussion of common problems such 
as transportation facilities, the cordage supply, prices, methods of catching and 
curing fish, ete. Several successful conventions were held. In New Brunswick 
similar legislation was enacted. After a few years’ existence, however, the unions 
ceased to operate, and fishing activities are again prosecuted independently by the 
various individuals and firms interested. 

Inland Fisheries —The Great Lakes and tributary waters of the St. Law- 
rence form a second great division of the Canadian fisheries. Whitefish, trout, 
pickerel and lake herring are the most important commercial fishes of Ontario, 
though pike, sturgeon and coarse fish yield a fair return. The Quebec inland fisheries 
are comparatively unimportant. The story of the Great Lakes fisheries is one of 
reckless early depletion and subsequent slow recovery through restocking. Single 
hauls of 90,000 whitefish were once common; in the Detroit river the fish used to 
be driven into pens where they were captured or dried by the hundreds of thousands, 
to be used later as fertilizer. All this reaped its due reward in barren waters and 
a demoralized market. The season on the Great Lakes lasts from six to eight 
months, and though fishing through the ice is followed by many, a large number 
depend on miscellaneous employment between the seasons. Moving westward, 
lake Winnipeg, lake Winnipegosis, lake Manitoba and the smaller lakes to the 
north and east furnish most of the fish products of Manitoba. Whitefish and 
pickerel are the chief products, but pike, tullibee, goldeye and many other varieties 
abound. In Saskatchewan and Alberta, commercial fishing is confined to the 
regions north of the Saskatchewan river, where whitefish in large quantities are 
taken. The problem of transportation is keenly felt; some of the greatest lakes of 
the continent—Reindeer, Athabaska, Great Slave, Great Bear—and hundreds of 
smaller bodies of water are still beyond reach from a marketing point of view. 
The lakes of the west, however, repeating the part which the St. Lawrence played 
in the days of the French régime, and the cod banks in the history of New England, 
have assisted greatly in the settlement of the country by providing a much needed 
food supply for the pioneers. 

Pacific Fisheries —In British Columbia there is an interior fishing region 
which corresponds in the main to the prairie section; in the early history of the 
province it is doubtful if the fur trade (which opened the door by way of the Rocky 
mountains to later enterprise) could have established its footing but for these 
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fisheries. The great piscatorial wealth of British Columbia, however—the source 
from which she produces approximately two-fifths of the fish products of 
Canada, and has built up a trade which reaches to the ends of the earth—is the 
estuarian salmon fisheries of the Fraser, the Skeena, the Nass and other rivers of 
the Pacific slope. Every species of this king of food fishes (which, however, is not 
the true salmon) known to the waters of the Pacific is to be found in the British 
Columbia coast waters—the sockeye, the spring, the cohoe, the pink and the chum 
salmon. Of these the sockeye is by far the most important, owing to its abundance 
and its prevailing deep red colour and excellent texture, which have created so 
keen a demand for it in the British market. On the Fraser river, which used to be 
the chief source of supply, but has now yielded place to the Skeena and other northern 
waters, the yield varies to a considerable extent from year to year. The run begins 
late in July and is at its height in the opening weeks of August, though the northern 
rivers have a somewhat earlier season. The spring or quinnat salmon is a much 
larger fish; it was the species first used in the United States for canning. The run 
begins early in the spring and continues until July. The cohoes are smaller, running 
like the sockeye in compact schools during September and October on the Fraser 
and earlier on the northern streams. The chum salmon is salted for export to the 
Orient. The pink salmon, again, follows the sockeye. Many of the employees in 
this fishery are Chinese, Japanese and Indians, the Chinese preponderating in the 
canneries and the Indians and Japanese in fishing operations. 


Until recent years the other coastal fisheries of British Columbia were only 
slightly developed. Halibut abounds off Vancouver island and between the Queen 
Charlotte islands and the mainland, and though the first endeavour to establish an 
industry was unsuccessful, by 1903 British Columbia supplied 10,000,000 pounds 
of the 25,000,000 taken on the whole Pacific coast north of California. The former 
figure has since trebled. Similarly, the herring industry remained undeveloped 
until recently. There is also the whale fishery which has been organized in recent 
years with three stations, one on Vancouver island and two on the Queen Charlotte 
islands. The yearly catch of about 400 (351 in 1924) includes whales of many kinds 
—sulphur bottom, finback and humpback, with an occasional sperm whale. Whale 
hunting is carried on in fast boats with Svend Foyn harpoon guns—a method 
which was introduced from Norway. Every scrap of the whale is used—oil, whale- 
bone and guano are its more important products. Black cod, oulachon, smelts, 
pilchards, sturgeon, shad and bass are also abundant in British Columbia waters. 


A word might be added with regard to the fur-seal fisheries of the Pacific, whose 
historic headquarters were the city of Victoria. The industry has disappeared, 
in part through the scarcity of the animals and in part through the workings of 
the Pelagic Sealing Treaty of 1911!. The hair-seal fleets of the North Atlantic make 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, their headquarters; a few Canadian vessels, however, 
clearing from Halifax, N.S., take fur-seals off the Falkland islands. 


Game Fish —The above is a purely industrial and commercial survey. Fish- 
ing for sport, however, has its economic side in a country of such famous game fish 
as the salmon of the Restigouche, the black bass of the Quebec and Ontario high- 
lands and the trout of the Nipigon. A considerable public revenue is derived from 
the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts to clubs and individuals for sporting 
purposes. Several hundred guides find employment here during the summer 
months. 


1For the text of this treaty, see pp. lxxxvii-xciii of the Statutes of Canada, 1912. 
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3.—The Government and the Fisheries. 


Upon the organization of the Government at Confederation, the administra- 
tion of the Canadian fisheries and marine was placed in the charge of a Depart- 
ment of the Dominion Government, which then exercised complete jurisdiction over 
the fisheries under the supervision of a Cabinet Minister, with a large staff of 
inspectors, overseers and guardians to enforce the fishery laws. The expenditure 
of the Dominion on the fisheries in the fiscal year 1925-26 was $1,560,166 and its 
revenue $264,546. In 1882, 1898, 1913 and 1920, decisions in the courts considerably 
altered the status of jurisdiction as between the Dominion and the provinces. 
Today the Dominion controls the tidal fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and 
British Columbia and the fisheries of the three Prairie Provinces. The non-tidal 
fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and Ontario and both the tidal and non-tidal 
fisheries of Quebec are controlled by the respective provinces, but the right of fisher- 
ies legislation for all provinces rests with the Dominion Government. 

Conservation.—River and lake fisheries certainly, and sea fisheries probably, 
if left to themselves, conform to the economic law of diminishing returns. The 
Canadian Government, accordingly, has had for a main object the prevention of 
depletion, the enforcement of close seasons, the forbidding of obstructions and 
pollutions and the regulation of nets, gear and fishing operations generally. 
In addition, an extensive system of fish culture has been organized, the Dominion 
at present operating 32 hatcheries, 7 subsidiary hatcheries and 4 salmon-retaining 
ponds at a yearly cost of about $350,000, and producing over 700,000,000 eggs, 
fry or older fish per annum, mostly B.C. salmon and whitefish. The young fish 
are distributed gratis if the waters applied for are suitable. 

Scientific Research.—Stations under the direction of the Biological Board 
of Canada for the conduct of biological research into the numerous complex problems 
furnished by the fisheries are established at St. Andrews, N.B., and Nanaimo, B.C.; 
Toronto, McGill, Queen’s, Manitoba, British Columbia and the chief Maritime 
Province universities send workers to both stations, chiefly professors and trained 
specialists. The life-histories of edible fishes, the bacteriology of fresh and cured 
fish, improved methods of handling and preparing fish, and numerous other practical 
problems have been taken up and scientific memoirs and reports issued. 

Direct Assistance.—For the rest, the action of the Government has been in 
the way of rendering direct assistance in specific cases of difficulty. Experimental 
reduction plants were operated for some years to encourage the capture of dog-fish. 
For some time also, an expert was engaged to conduct a series of demonstrations 
of the Scottish method of curing herring, with a view to improving the Canadian 
cured product. Under authority of the Fish Inspection Act, systems of instruction 
in improved methods of fish-curing and barrel-making and inspection of the cured 
product have been conducted by specially appointed officials for some years. A 
quarterly bulletin on the sea fisheries is issued for the benefit of the trade. Finally, 
a fleet of armed cruisers patrols the coastal and inland waters for the prevention of 
poaching and the enforcement of regulations. 

During the war it became desirable to increase as far as possible the consump- 
tion of fish, reserving the less perishable animal foods for export to our allies. The 
government, therefore, undertook to provide for the rapid transit of sea fish on its 
railway lines to the markets of the inland provinces, and by a publicity campaign 
to stimulate the consumption of fish. Much was accomplished in this direction, 
and the present annual per capita consumption of fish in Canada is estimated at 
upwards of 25 pounds. 
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International Problems.—The chief international fisheries problem is the 
question of the rights of the United States, whose fishermen were granted, by the 
Treaty of Versailles, certain privileges in the Canadian inshore fisheries. Losing 
these by the war of 1812, the United States after 1818 surrendered all but their 
liberty to call at Canadian ports for shelter, wood, water, or to make repairs, and to 
fish around the Magdalen islands and on the north shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence 
from Point Joli eastward, and to dry and cure their fish in any of the unsettled bays 
on this portion of the north shore. 

Questions of interpretations to be placed on certain parts of the Treaty of 
1818, were set at rest in the years 1854-1866, by the Reciprocity Treaty. This 
treaty provided for the free admission into either country of the fish products of 
the other, and the fishermen of each country were allowed to fish in Atlantic 
territorial waters of the other, with the exception of specified rivers and other 
grounds. 

In 1871, the Treaty of Washington revived the fishery provisions of the Reci- 
procity Treaty of 1854, and provided for a commission to determine the compensa- 
tion to be paid by the United States to Great Britain as the difference in the value 
of the concessions mutually granted. This commission sat at Halifax in 1877, 
handing down the ‘Halifax Award,’ the amount of which was $5,500,000. In 
1885, however, the United States terminated the fisheries articles of this treaty, 
and a period of disagreement followed. A settlement was negotiated in 1888, when 
the plenipotentiaries of the two nations agreed to the ‘‘Unratified Treaty of 1888,” 
under which United States fishing vessels were granted, without fee, annual licenses 
authorizing them to purchase provisions and outfits in Canadian ports, to trans-ship 
catches and to ship crews. Out of this treaty grew the so-called modus vivendt 
licenses. Since it was recognized that the treaty could not receive official sanction 
before the commencement of the fishing season, it was agreed that the United States 
fishing vessels, on paying $1.50 per registered ton, should receive annual licenses 
conveying the above privileges. The treaty was rejected by the United States 
Senate, but Canada continued to issue mcdus vivendi licenses up to 1918, when 
arrangements were made for reciprocal privileges in the ports of either country. 
The arrangement was discontinued in the United States on July 1, 1921. In the 
following year the modus vivendi licenses were revived in Canada, but the system 
was terminated on Dec. 31, 1923, and United States fishing vessels are now limited 
to the provisions of the Treaty of 1818. 

On the Great Lakes, also, the more important fishery problems, such as restock- 
ing and marketing, are necessarily international in character, and are complicated 
by the number of State governments interested. Much the same situation has 
developed in British Columbia, where the sockeye of the Fraser are taken by the 
canners of Puget sound in quantities that largely exceed the catch of the Canadian 
canners, and by trap nets and other methods forbidden in Canadian waters. In 
1906 an International Commission first discussed the question, while in 1922 pro- 
hibition of sockeye fishing in the Fraser for 5 years, with a view to conservation, 
was recommended by a Parliamentary Commission. 


The Halibut Fishery.—The halibut fishery on this side of the Pacific is engaged 
in only from Canadian and United States ports, but owing to the fact that it is 
largely carried on beyond territorial waters, neither country alone can control it. 
At the same time it is in the interests of both countries that the fishery should be 
permanently maintained in a flourishing condition. The question of finding an 
adequate method of dealing with the matter was therefore one of those referred 
to the Canadian-American Fisheries Conference that was appointed in 1918 by the 
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governments of the two countries to consider a settlement of outstanding fishery 
questions between Canada and the United States. In 1922 Canada proposed 
that the halibut question should be considered by itself. This was agreed to, 
and resulted in the treaty of the 2nd of March, 1923, ‘“‘For the Protection of the 
Pacifie Halibut.’ Under this treaty a close season is provided for halibut fishing 
from Noy. 16 in each year to Feb. 15 following, both dates inclusive. 


Fishing Bounties.—An important though indirect aftermath of the Washing- 
ton Treaty remains. By an Act of 1882 (45 Vict., c. 18), for the development of the 
sea fisheries and the encouragement of boat-building, provision was made for the 
distribution annually among fishermen and the owners of fishing boats of $150,000 
in bounties, representing the interest on the amount of the Halifax award. An Act 
of 1891 (54-55 Vict., c. 42), increased the amount to $160,000, the details of the 
expenditure being settled each year by Order in Council. For the year 1925, pay- 
ment was made on the following basis:—to owners of vessels entitled to receive 
bounty, $1 per registered ton, payment to the owner of any one vessel not to exceed 
$80; to vessel fishermen entitled to receive bounty, $8.00 each; to owners of boats 
measuring not less than 13 feet keel, $1 per boat; to boat fishermen entitled to receive 
bounty, $6.30 each. The claims paid numbered 9,979, compared with 10,104 paid 
in the previous year. The total amount paid in 1925 was $159,992. Details of the 
distribution of bounties for the years 1922 to 1925 are as follows:— 


1.— Government Bounties paid to Fishermen for the calendar years 1922-1925. 


Number of men who received Amount of bounties paid. 
Provinces. ounties, | 
1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
_ Prince Edward Island............. 1,278 | 1,262] 1,546) 1,546 || 7,704 | 10,154 | 11,410 | 10,671 
DNOWS COLA sb ses srjaw lerenye sales) ee 12,823 | 9,577 | 10,205 | 10,060 || 93,254 | 91,262 | 86,300 | 82,551 
New Branswick.<....f.% .ceicted eens 2,095 | 1,556 | 1,633 | 2,163 |] 16,311 | 16,123 | 15,634 | 18,824 
RSHE DOG cmsnerticiniels <oeaceardt- actos os ais 6,781 | 5,345 | 6,430} 7,023 || 39,903 | 42,378 | 46,482 | 47,948 
POG AL co s.ciae siege ieseyacts 22,977 | 17,740 | 19,814 | 20,792 157,172 |159,917 |159,826 | 159,992 


4.—The Modern Fishing Industry. 


The existing fishing industry of Canada is in the main the growth of the past 
half century. In 1844, the estimated value of the catch was only $125,000. It 
doubled in the following decade, and by 1860 had well passed the $1,000,000 mark. 
Ten years later it was $6,000,000, and this was again more than doubled by 1878. 
In the 90’s it passed $20,000,000, and in 1911, $34,000,000. The highest figure 
was reached in 1918, with over $60,000,000. (It will be understood that these 
figures represent the total values of fish marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, canned 
or otherwise prepared state.) Meanwhile the number of employees had mounted 
to over 70,000, and the total capital invested to over $50,000,000 in certain years, 
though the industry as a whole did not progress proportionately with the marked 
industrial expansion which set in after 1896. 

Among individual fish products, the cod and the salmon long disputed the 
primacy; if the record back to the beginning is taken, the cod is the most valuable 
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fishery; in the past 20 years, however, the salmon has definitely taken the lead, 
and the heavy pack and high price of lobsters have more than once sent cod down 
to third place. This has, of course, affected the relative standing of the provinces, 
British Columbia now occupying the leadership that in earlier times belonged to 
Nova Scotia, and producing in recent years nearly half the total value. Halibut 
takes fourth place among the chief commercial fishes. The yearly record of pro- 
duction since 1870, the total production by provinces for the past five years, and 
the record by principal fish products for the past five years, in descending order 


of importance, are shown in Tables 2, 3 and 4. 


2.—Total Value of the Fisheries of Canada, 1870-1925. 


Nore.—From 1870 to 1906, years ended June 30; from 1907 to 1917, years ended Mar.31; since 1917, 


calendar years. 


No statistics are available for 9 month period ended March, 1907. 


| | 
Years. Value. || Years. Value. Years. Value. || Years. Value. 
gtd: $ es $ 
BBI0 ae hts iis J 6,577,391) 1 Ft ee 17,766,404) 1898....... 19,667,121) 1913....... 33,389,464 
1871. 7,578, 199) ABSB os -s's 17,722,973] 1899....... 21,891, 706|| 1914....... 33, 207, 748 
1872.. 9,570, 116) ESSG neta et. 18,679,288) 1900....... 21,557, 639 GOT. nates 31,264,631 
1878.. 10,754,997) TSS fects 18,386,103] 1901... -... 25,737,153) 1916....... 35, 860, 708 
LYE ae ea Ra 11, 681,886, ike) ensegera 17,418,510 TOO 2 ease 21,959,433] 1917....... 39, 208,378 
1875.. 10, 350,385, 880. Fee" 17,665,256) 1908....... 23,101,878) TORT Tees 52,312,044 
1876 2 11,117,000) 1890t. 17,714, 902 ISOER TSS - 23,516,439) 1918....... 60, 259, 744 
SCN b> AEST 12,005, 934) £SOt Saas 18,977,878] 1905....... 29,479,562) 1919....... 56,508,479 
Lt Ree Seer 13,215, 678) Se estes 18,941,171) HOOG tere <0. 26,279,485| 1920....... 49,241,339 
1879.. 13,529, 254| 1893 5.4 43% 20,686,661) 1908....... 25,499,349] 1921....... 34,931,935 
PRB Qe oo eis 14,499,979, 1894....... 20,719,573 1909....... 29,451, 085 1922 o5ck. 41,800, 210 
1881.. 15,817,162] 1895....... 20,199,338!) 1910....... 29,629,169) 1923....... 42,565,545 
1882.. 16,824,092) TSIGE. ce cece 20,407,425, 191 2 29,965,433) 1924....... 44,534,235 
oe. aw 16,958, 192) 1897....... | 22,788,546) 1912....... 34,667,872) 1925....... 47,942, 131 
u | 


3.—Teotal Value of Fisheries, by Provinces, in the calendar years 1921-1925. 


Provinces, 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ 3 $ 

Prince Edward Island... ..<0se00+ 002 924,529 | 1,612,599 | 1,754,980 | 1,201,772 1,598,119 
Wea ea tists t afr aeccta < cesses nia te 8,778,623 | 10,209,258 | 8,448,385 | 8,777,251 | 10,213,779 
Now, Brunswicks scr ca Sate een ne 3,690,726 | 4,685,660 | 4,548,535 | 5,383,809 4,798,589 
CHCDECS..3:5 - ee OE et ee eee 1,815,284 2,089,414 2,100,412 2,283,314 3,044,919 
OntaTniOss ccc cree eee Te oe 3,065,042 | 2,858,122 | 3,159,427 | 3,557,587 3,436,412 
MANIZODS Sse renee ee eee ee 1,028,187 908,816 | 1,020,595 1,232,563 1,466,939 
Saskatchewants.. 240) See oee eee 243,018 245,337 286, 643 482,492 494, 882 
Mibor lis Sepss. ete fi eee ater. eee 408, 868 331, 239 438, 737 339, 107 458, 504 
Brifishi@olumbiass..c ones ooh tae eae 13,953,670 | 18,849,638 | 20,795,914 | 21,257,567 | 22,414,618 
GTEC cd heey aR SI ik og Ciena a 28,988 10,107 11,917 18,773 15,370 

Total for Canada................| 34,931,935 | 41,800,210 | 42,565,545 | 44,534,235 | 47,942,131 
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4.— Quantity! and Value? of Chief Commercial Fishes, calendar years 1921-1925. 


Increase or 
decrease, 
5 : 1925 

Kinds of Fish. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. Pompared 

with 1924, 
inc.+,dec.-. 
Sita ee ewt. 878,124 | 1,547,099 | 1,561,738 | 2,024,675 | 1,933,260 | — 91,415 
$ 9,305,763 | 13,593,414 | 12,534,515 | 13,784,920 | 15,760,630 | +1,975,710 
PSU ee ewt. 357,450 323, 902 354,325 359, 647 340,007 | — 19,640 
$ 4,112,942 4,342,526 6,596, 452 5,878,870 4,185.391 | —1,693,479 
WiOUSGOIBS. .ccccde nese ewt. 393,625 363,925 381,628 272,213 340,838 | + 68,625 
$ 5,148,403 | 5,956,450 | 6,365,362 | 4,169,171 | 5,552,977 | +1,383,806 
TD san ta 2 ee cwt.| 2,033,699 | 2,348,398 | 1,801,757 | 1,888,316 | 2,309,000 | + 420,684 
$ 4,594,970 5,377,020 4,079,397 5,443,814 6,232,821 | + 789,007 
BLOWIN ao. oc. «a5. ewt.| 1,662,135 1,854,050 1,841,062 2,127,432 2,413,973 | + 286,541 
$ 2,227,801 | 2,084,197 | 2,659,804 | 3,147,123 | 3,117,841 | — 29,282 
WErCI ee  rhaac a3 ewt. 184,072 158,781 157,788 167,706 186,648 | + 18,942 
$ 1,916,698 | 1,485,567 | 1,629,143 | 1,747,528 | 1,990,108 | + 242,580 
EIRAGOOK.... cs ses.2 ewt. 269,222 307,733 304,565 337,860 344,386 | + 6,526 
$ 899,629 952,533 | 1,046,808 | 1,013,253 | 1,171,555 | + 158,302 
Pardiness.. 0%... brl. 152,471 244,703 134,561 270,076 158,533 | — 111,548 
$ 646,463 708,381 1,016,810 | 1,244,605 | 1,017,206 | — 227,399 
PAOROTON 5 oiais a's ve cw'vininie, SOW. 64,85! 83,149 103,869 101,610 86,877 | — 14,733 
$ 619,570 741,000 $09,471 1,010,015 | 1,056,169 | + 46,154 
BmOUs se .s faces. oan. sOWt. 84,597 83,268 65, 254 90,428 76,795 | — 13,633 
$ 835,393 934, 608 868,629 | 1,154,641 | 1,035,504 | — 119,137 
EME 5 halen ate, Nelerehe,v'> > ewt. 61,348 70,806 68, 232 76,858 81,292 | + 4,434 
$ 745,014 775,976 823,767 990,321 1,097,728 | + 107,407 
Maekerel.... 9 ..c-<. -0wt: 145,544 251,478 141,749 215,590 187,661 | — 27,929 
$ 1,124,679 1,500,357 617,978 1,021,242 663,628 | — 357,614 
Clams and quahaugs... bri. 31,587 40,435 44,040 60,357 54,986 | — 5,371 
$ 171,623 190,860 215,826 320,241 290,063 | — 30,178 
RRO ence Cota ara ewt. 40,563 39,325 43, 674 53,995 54,217 | + 222 
$ 175, 987 174,233 197,024 230,261 278,369 | + 48,108 
Were. on dpe ewt. 27,481 27,194 31,049 29,387 27,532 | — 1,855 
$ 169, 552 153, 926 184,240 185,350 180,497 | — 4,853 
Pickerel, blue.......... ewt. 64,059 63,585 32,547 30,601 34,453 | + 3,852 
$ 192,177 260, 699 179,011 168,306 275,624 | + 107,318 
SOON. es as oees « « cwt. 3,236 3,687 5,431 7,174 6,243 | — 931 
$ 93,864 97,778 176,619 248,786 201,227 | — 47,559 
PRSBCOIS 05... do c505 cen ee brl. 18,8238 19,427 22,949 28,982 21,428 | — 7,554 
$ 126, 686 144, 082 152,776 212,408 185,353 | — 27,055 
Hake and cusk......... ewt. 102,066 262,660 93,520 192,811 174,136 | — 18,675 
$ 145,400 376,953 143,578 316,508 295,720 | — 20,788 
ESEARSOOU rec hes ase ss ewt. 20,317 19,013 16,679 18,183 14,956 | — 3,227 
$ 142,558 119,026 136, 492 130,334 114,315 | — 16,019 
RRIOS. 2... <. ee en CWS. 62,395 45,423 23,785 42,346 61,804 | + 19,458 
$ 212,563 153,414 127,661 175,268 290,754 | + 115,486 
USI | gee oe eee cewt. 11,811 13,144 14,367 15, 635 15,675 | + 40 
$ 108,775 93, 458 99, 848 127,255 146,062 | + 18,807 
PGK ss ten... 5s OWES 134,407 154, 693 71,249 54,787 76,396 | + 21,609 
$ 172,822 199, 994 105,616 107,691 127,415 | + 19,724 
MOH ETOS.... i dock cwn - CW: 19,737 20,342 19,492 27,485 318,973 | + 291,488 
$ 101,945 106,055 92,036 82,845 182,911 | + 100,066 


1 Caught and landed. 2 Marketed. 


Operations in 1925.—Detailed Record of Production.—The total value of 
the products of the Canadian fishing industry in the calendar year 1925 was $47,942,- 
131, compared with $44,534,235 in 1924, $42,565,545 for 1923 and $41,800,210 for 
1922. In Tables 5 and 6 will be found a detailed statement for the whole of Canada 
of each fish product marketed, with comparative figures for the preceding year— 
Table 5 dealing with sea-fish and Table 6 with products of the inland fisheries. 
In Table 7 an analysis is made of the change in the value of each product from 
the preceding year due to variations in price and quantity respectively. It will 
be seen that the largest items of decrease in quantity were lobsters, halibut and 
sardines, whilst on the other hand large increases are shown for salmon, cod, mackerel 
and herring. Higher prices were noted in the majority of cases, the increase in the 
value of the fisheries in 1925, as compared with the previous year, being 7-6 p.c, 
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while the quantity increased by 6-1 p.c. In Tables 8 and 9 the number of the fish- 
canning and curing establishments are shown, together with the materials used 


and value of products. 


—Quantities and Values of Sea Fish Marketed during the calendar years 
1924 and 1925. 


Kinds of Fish. 
Cod, used freslAk 234d ac. tres She ues cn ee eee ewt 
fresh fllotsse Akt... sda tele ware So eae = 
<4 oreon-salted! Metin scene ae auton rcte eee 4 
Se smoked. fete. : <4 cP otad ss scn hehe os 
aS) BMOKGGT. Jit Sey ck eae news ORE ER es 
s ToRCS F a Care coer Sn ek a AR, AS Oe me € 
sh Doneless: He Noe: oo Me tas Paine eee ss 
AEs Rs I A = RR NR So cases 
Si diverioil, modiemal. jonsadeeerad sss. och gal. 
Haddock, usodi@enl sc /..g03 We <<. 4 OE cewt 
fresbiilletes, ©... see tea caw eee < 
cs Canned 7. ee pee acme cases 
se BOKER See ieh. hA ee wha ote ewt 
a smoked fillets... Geoatect bs ose ef 
sig boneless 2252. Feet ase oe 
« FTOOU-BAILOG, c.s0 nee ooo ae Wg 
< ACIS FT ee See Chak ante Meee e 
Hake and Cusk Used. Iresh eer ter aaj. Aenean - 
resh fillets ae... Be easee a 
oe gereen-salted eee. uc. cceteee eee Ch 
Ge Binoked fillGtayeee.... chs eee a 
ve Os e(2 Rare, 2 ee ae se 
= WONCIOSE.£ sey ees os one Teee ce 
Pollock, used fresh.. BS 8 e De Oa ae 
Gi green- Leiltad cdc eae. eine =e 
« smoked fillets..... Sicdous San Aere icin a a 
as Aried: 555 MAB. Aa ee scares oe a 
Whiting, USOC EROBHAS Yo. 2 oe bene aria ee tet tine ss 
Halibut, usediirestiar...<: 2: ete tasc eae eee ss 
ee GINO KEP tok cath acus aubhccrtisideres Soe sers bd 
# CANN CASAS ond pny te Nk cisco s hit oeitee cases 
Flounders, brill, plaice, etc., used fresh.......... ewt. 
Skate, sized frosts). 28 0. /NER ae dacncdeatoe es as 
Soles, used @rosh 2:S1 2. ute ot. i4., 4-2 eed. S 
Herring, USEC irOshe d. coc.c goee date cae Leer eats es 
Donel6sei oes cick doth as cae Meee ae. ee 
es CAIMOCIES temic cn 6. Re ee occisran crete cases 
ee STOKER ess) ee cence ewt. 
se dry-salted ey one a She cts cox cack ss 
sé DICKION nee er la tip oe ae eee ere brl. 
MIBOU-AS DALE ss aw cercrniyse ore soto ee oii id 
se pe eneee wages cal aNein Groth ole soistnste/polorene ithe Se 
s¢ CRlOB arene colon cee me celee see eens cwt. 
Mackerel, Neel est a ealaius aT ee eta mele ues “t 
Canned f- S2 a. Moonee aad en Peek cases 
a6 SMOKE sices sea scorer alata eae or aes ewt 
c SATE eve tates Mec eee eee brl 
Sardines, canned 185. fac SE oe Eee cases 
sold fresh and salted. Aeee be 
Pilehards, used fresh.......... . ewt. 
CANDO) 6 Aa til dine sere eo ee cases 
C3 BSORALLCCL. ee et ete re eee cwt. 
4 SCC G9: DAIt tache..-c2- Hae aseie eet take brl. 
¢ BINOK OS Hayhs crasarahe soctavopanclels mae cwt. 
Alewives, AISHGUTORL Ee, 5b) aeeas hs scion dies H 
Saltedin oe aaa s ner ciaeerir aire brl 
“ BIMOKE ce cwcts ted smear tow etecience oo ewt. 
¢ usedias' baitSeckon.. Mires. Mi aaeeeeiee brl. 
Bass, used fresh =: sso nt metic ane ne ses fe ewt 
Perch, used fresh'2.. Tine MAb dee eee aint “e 
Salmon, used fresh: eta scoters iaedaee eae < 
CANO, Cor aes tice eerie olen tetistese clore cases 


of: . emokedza:! . sanm. Sua mete ony lf) ewt, 


1924. 


Quantity. Value. 


§ 
192,904 768, 870 


169,750 | 768,279 
28462 |  330°978 


975 7,800 

25 65 

156, 812 464, 207 
4,383 33, 006 
40,320 821,358 
5, 066 58,443 
Url 772 
8,470 28,075 
20,315 107,392 
10, 967 17,975 
29, 808 86, 608 
4,292 33,111 
36, 209 173, 508 
802 5,306 

10, 568 20, 887 
4,894 16, 680 
11,766 70,124 
87 343 
359,470 | 5,876,856 
30 594 

142 1,420 
7,112 28,140 
1,174 4,566 
6, 835 35,431 
129, 220 287,122 
293 2,600 
1,317 7,401 


80,314 373, 680 
853,543 | 1,174,190 
35,217 210, 827 
193, 252 394, 335 
80,045 70, 792 
1, 670 10,000 
124, reed 628,002 
50 


30,412 393, 190 
282,306 810, 574 
213, 602 433, 040 

1 


3 

14,898 60,180 
8, 946 20,343 
923 2,307 
10,232 20, 640 
5, 808 25, 968 
2,005 11,855 
939 12,184 
1,327 12, 863 


326,129 | 2,508,348 
1,749,068 | 10,332,528 
750 11,386 


1925. 


Quantity. 


164, 274 
1,773 
149, 434 
51,493 


538, 239 


32,520 
12, 666 


8,906 


209, 649 
124, 761 


37, 182 


Value. 


$ 


722,350 

17,394 
662, 155 
627, 424 


3,931, 830 
255, 161 
16,507 
22,875 
585, 110 
20,448 
51,434 
241,431 
145,949 


24,977 
102, 206 
8,013 
3,596 
92,973 
66,910 


4,182,753 
481 

2,157 
67,446 
28, 226 
51,144 
272,085 


243' 904 
178, 121 


i, 390, 786 
9,754 | 
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5.— Quantities and Values of Sea Fish Marketed during the calendar years 
1924 and 1925—concluded. 
1924. 1925. 
Kinds of Fish. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value 
$ $ 

Salmon, OP VASAT ORE Sraiciesncie 0S aleslee nia.e atte eetlowreraws cwt. 155,191 510,752 138,476 485, 727 
TRA MAU GUROM jwise rereie yer ale oeisiesclo cattbate os ee 15,796 339, 088 27,770 460, 922 
SSA DICIOLEING 8a. aa Gee Cc no tue cas ss 4, 634 38,494 1,233 9,923 
“ = ASD ANG AE is cdc ak Aor cane tata eretns BS 1,610 5,927 512 3,272 
Ree TOO ae te ei arcl ics insale she cm einve bia,e ale Choise a'e oe “ 710 2,735 972 3,531 
Shad, Seer erode Barslcrcicivicse ce meee caisie seiiteaiven ame ‘ 6,080 61, 660 6,277 66,378 
CP Cs RS ee a oie fe oe, Se en aoe eee e 186 6, 683 60 2,407 
SO RS USEO ITOSIIED iiccic.ce cetwehs oslo Montes a a 90,066 | 1,146,673 76,237 1,028, 568 
PiMEwoON. USEC APOSHe.. os/a5 ace oe Ub wie < ae Seeee ee ss 315 7,020 295 5, 751 
Trout, nape trea, BP... BEE Nk ee Os. rs 1,103 17, 605 1,464 23,010 
er Ii Hate |avevsis ara Rantala ove isvewareiteee che cases 65 455 18 144 
UMM PICKIOG 5 dete dates aje-cal ate atreaiactadeye oaiete» cewt. 46 239 20 90 
Black me ie REGED c0c's ss Atttiobetanacisiciole terme cess < 6,043 51,781 7,966 63,055 
BTCON-EALECD adie vis wie eine oe Hee e as © s 32 416 484 7,796 
S smoked........ ie 6, 027 77,997 3,001 43, 464 

if smoked fillets S 140 = - 
deecieon ote. nnediresh.5 06s tess... nate ss 6 3,489 21,886 2,807 17,745 
- smoked fillets.......--.-+s.ss..s0sees y - = 5 80 
“ BIT CUE a Perec nar = eRe s anasata ctoreterateters Oy - = 57 800 
PID ACOTOSUSCUETOSD cet scisloaresne orcs cusaaene by 1,694 5,140 2,601 13, 227 
RAD INTUSOG ITORIL Sl ca c.c giclee sok ev iss oh cee brl. 3,460 5,070 3, 690 5, 937 
gts UROG MreSiee se. ajc'c cee cis wae wale Oars o> ewt 2,343 23, 927 2,040 19,261 
PACE EAUETI LI Se ee cae ccee oes + res creat: sf 74,000 23,150 74,040 22,212 
Oetonus, WHeOd PERN. 6.0.5.5 ie ec cee elie tee Ss 403 3,920 586 5,056 
Malachous, Used TrOSh.....0. Ree aa ghee... 050: 0 es 1,271 6,550 361 2,147 
PUCHTIEEA TIRE ASS UDELL Ls ora orate ccavercaciovetererereicionsToverererarers bri. 3,780 10,313 12,539 41,017 
PEBIOECAI NEE ITOBDawceeusecus de cen ccs oucedees ewt. 5,575 96,157 4,551 78, 209 
Tom cod, Sia Senidid dee Ue are b 2 15,034 53, 660 16, 629 48,705 
Mixed fish, WSCU POSH e cca otc ers One enka: < 1,343 1,631 1,780 2,560 
Clams and quahaugs, DiGi latetal s Sema Arinnadeser brl 28,077 77,143 17,082 60,430 
Gane: seccsat reek eres cases 32,447 243,011 37, 622 229, 633 

<4 CHOWAGE ch ones cee. Me 25 - = 
Coclilesinsed ineshe «i6geeeee s <6 « dengoces cise as ewt. - - 201 563 
Crabs, used PROG elo. aoe doe om ao cre haaele cecea sf 5,566 35,412 6,979 50, 605 
PATIO cits «1255 Seieiseiate Ss\s 6.0, atest wn sks cases 200 4,905 - - 
Lobsters, i in shell Bee er” 7, Cah Mees, Seek eee ewt. 68,249 | 1,503,307 86,101 1,781, 868 
DMOA bees uc since vase ss omic io sies ee sins * 157 15,5 343 27,568 
aS CABNOD 7s aiai eS se ee dn oe nee 102, 118 2,642,085 127,497 3,731,176 
be PAALIDY; mcm ae Meco mae vecas eer ane 753 8,2 1,097 12,365 

Missels, used res... dodccce ces obscene s eeeee 75 - - 
OVAL CTS sUSEGULOED 2.00 tA gddties coe ee eee since Sok 28, 982 212,408 21,428 185, 353 
Scallops, BUSSE Fe. en daewd se tase ne ees 21,697 67,998 35,161 96, 661 
GANUOCH.... one .25 Shes LA shlong 224 2,657 94 1,090 
Shrimps, used fresh 867 15, 608 1,157 23,331 
Mimniclos,tised ireshi-...,..fds6 5 oS ues 6s Foe 1,302 2,688 2,066 6, 850 
MISC AIFIOUIBe, «oe «he Nets otis « hs Been oa nee ae 640 6,272 868 11,128 
Tongues and sounds, pickled or dried........... es 601 9,327 695 8, 691 
Seal skins, Ut ARREARS GC DOO COMSCORE EOE CCD Ese No 2,232 24,221 4,465 52,373 
RDIE Fito es Massie ato Merion o sean se 4,842 10, 480 4,746 12,201 

Peraiea BESHDS, fon Bic a Seles, porns hates saa vat 50 - - 

Whale meas. canned.800es tos 5. dees aac ceee cases - - - - 
Whalebone and meal... 1. ccc cecles occswne ses ton 292 7,592 347 7,260 
MVRALOTEFELIZOE. oan. cc Potion ones re tete ss nes ous “ 926 41,715 835 35, 697 
ad (tvericilrermdes. Sisest ce asso. Poe olecahes gal 181,451 60, 229 274, 987 103, 126 
PORE OU ses hee waite de aes Pe ied hee eee seagate ee 12,493 4,154 10,391 4,215 

IPREPOINO OLLI OF vn be occ c ties een re Oo tege cee v tone ss 160 129 - - 
MMA EIO Oh cache Soy vin cin ns «Pharos oc inatePe arose s 6 aise ey 645,907 310, 507 556,939 266, 651 
RRR OU ey ea To ne toe occ hea te dations saccr tee ss 257,477 95,591 888,315 331,564 
Paty lige sere ge Ne. cha Notas Sertelec bia Pau € - - 11,000 13,200 
IS SIN oe Mite oR cw Siotele dnb os0) sha Rtas. c.0aimiare ee ton 1,508 83, 892 4,706 239,034 
MISE TOYIRNGONSS « avieeN once cece s fale eT Eee sae etan i 227 10,934 3,367 53,014 
Pigh Bans Gnd PONG. cp ice ie ac leks vo sale'esele'sinee o's ewt. 6, 148 8,069 12,767 17,021 
PBEM Se hos To aieb te oaks srine ti nase vm bee ton 165 976 489 1,152 
Foe Soe aT grasa aCe Sth SARE IPI PEC - 38, 645, 213 - 41,576,199 


1 Used in the production of fish oil and fertilizer. 


Not included in total marketed. 
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6.— Quantities and Values of Injand Fish Marketed during the caiendar years 
1924 and 1925. 


1924. 1925. 
Kinds of Fish. —— 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ 

FATS Waves LOG yin ccrrcs siiioevaiotetorecilen devs nereele ewt. 332 830 354 1,062 
oe SalbG decrying cha Necaie Rata deren doers bri. 112 839 110 990 
IBSSS nese eerie iets CORO Ce eER eee ewt 250 2,973 271 2,915 
CAD eA csegsoeoxne coke, WTSI SAUTE ECT AT Oe Oy 14,561 64, 830 10, 808 47,370 

OFT LTT et ale oe nem © here arent A ERE oS 150 450 - - 
(OE eT) Re ee Ce er PRS. it Ae Oe eet Sal serrate are ee 6, 4387 69,529 8,576 90,313 
TORS hors gs oo. ya Be OE fc RR are ci as eae s$ 13, 292 103,328 13, 635 126, 801 
Goldeyes, fresheners. «0 atin. cae cere ee <4 4,587 18,173 1, 629 7,294 
smoked gc qncot Bee tere ee ees < 1,005 18,090 4,102 §3, 482 
Herring, fresh... 125,346 626, 176 52, 670 286, 608 

salted.. - - ~ - 
Maskinonges q- serait hoe 37 745 58 1,317 
Mixogdfisht:© yo pes.yctuid oto Reco nese wee exe 39,091 175, 278 63, 433 298,142 
Muy lets, ets feted ation cict eee eo Bie See tes 13, 664 32, 050 18, 209 40,457 
POG Bits, arb RMP i ceen cat oN lore corte a eae wo 5 28.060 172, 487 26,344 169, 928 
Bigkerel vdoré aang. snc Cee eects seo eee S 101,610 | 1,010,015 86,877 1,056, 169 
Pickere (blue) pate en eeirec rata cae aera 4 30, 601 168,306 34,453 275, 624 
1 Ee een re, trot Ae 7 Ae ee en aS © So os 53,995 230, 261 54,217 278,369 
PALO ON 1 eeepc Pikes Rear CEE AO fe 1,955 35, 662 2,582 38, 045 

Sardines seat setse cs bean ne igre Metal br] 12 91 - - 
Shad its oe Rae ein. eo donee Rh ore ee ewt. 2,034 14, 362 3,007 23, 288 
Sie 6S. ee, is eS ES Rai ETN EAR SE ff 362 7,968 558 6,936 
Sturseon ee weg ioe 4). Beit Maas x ee Os s 6, 859 228,330 5,948 185, 059 
aero tah eo Se once ae See UR Ibe 9,783 13, 436 7, 2510 10,417 
ALTO Fire Sli aeeeree ake cal oes recor te: ewt. 75,631 972,022 79, 783 1,074, 484 

a pe Sal LOGE Rea. kd RIN as ence ee RNR os = = = - 
Tullibee fresh sae ce 6 tk aim ancd cece rss ef 42,256 174, 728 61,716 289, 874 
U3 BMOKC AAW is.c NE ee sch ee ee “ 45 540 44 880 
Whitefish: fresh icra ies. As othe sa on See ee £ 167,706 | 1,747,528 186, 648 1,990, 108 

ce BALLOU ER ccna oss hee een ee oe - = - - 
Motalie. oc doe tate ne een eee — 5,889,022 - 6,365, 932 


7.— Yield of the Fisheries of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, for 1924 
and 1925. (‘‘000’’ omitted). 


Value Actual Increase 


at prices | value, 


(+) or 


of 1924. | 1924,’ | decrease 


_ 
oo 
“I 
[ere) 
or 
_ 
ye 
aa 
o> 


5,444 | + 789 
3,147 | — 29 
1,747 | -- 243 
1,013 |} + 159 
1,245 =) 228 
O10) | tao 
15.159) ||. = 119 
990 | + 108 
1,021 |, — 387 
320} — 30 
230| + 48 
185 | — 5 
168 | + 108 
249} — 48 
PAA | Pe 
SIUC | a PA 
130] — 16 
175} + 116 
IE Se Aly) 
(Op Se Ae 
83} + 100 
1,626] + 866 


Due to 
higher 
(+) or 
lower 
(=), 


prices. 


$ 
+2, 598 
—1,374 
333 


+L t4+4+4+ 14441 1444444114 


Due to 
larger 


(+) or 


smaller 


©) 


quantities 


+H44H+0 0 PLE ETHEL 4444411 


Actual 

Kinds of Fish. value, 

1925. 

$ 

Salone hel Heeb oe Ret nd ek ales sate 15,761 
Elali bites. fyb ee OR PE Lee 4,185 
ILGDStORS es, ee ence, PRE Osis ee 5,553 
COG ys ogi: SRR os, he NR coat vay an ce 6, 233 
Herring. eee. Ree eect ate 3,118 
Via tesie lal | a mteee Wee a0: btn eet once ae 1,990 
1S Ive fo (ae) aqueeens, eee So ne) ee Le72 
SSrad ines 27. Beene cick SS reece 1,017 
PICK OTO! he.) Rea Gren a hn Rococo 1,056 
PSO GS 5 5 etiartast ae cosa MSE Theron Sheravole 1,036 
SE OUG eects es cso SIN ae vases coeNovee 1,098 
Mackerel re se eee Need sara tiara 664 
Clams and quahaugs...................- 290 
ony KP ee AS Aer Oni ER CRORE 278 
PORCH sk. See EO ee 180 
Pickerelblue?. ace pianos oe 276 
PUULE COM sense nme ee ence 201 
Osher sent heal Watt os noo Oeistes 185 
Hake and cusk............- - 296 
Black cod.... ik 114 
PUI OG: 15. soccer marr cree eer ceiican 291 
Mike oh ae fa he OS er, SAR eco hn ae 146 
POUOCK apices teeters oe Tein covers 127 
Pil Char ds. seyret sci wetter hore 183 
Other articles of the fisheries 2,492 
otal sags; seasticeacismwhecrece 47, 942 
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8.—Number of Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments, by Provinces, 1924 and 1925. 


Prairie Total 
Classification. EES We sa | Neb |) Que. || Proy= |) B.C: for 
inces, Canada. 
2 No No No No. No No No 
Lobster canneries....... Pe RES vd, eee ae 145 142 142 73 - - 502 
PABLO CANNGTIOS 4 6.5 5:c/6 s.¢ «4, spezars avspere: # 4) seis ate" ers - - - 5 - 60 65 
GRR MIECANDOIIOS ee cc esin et cen es.cse cues 3 5 5 - - 4 17 
Sardine and other fish canneries............ - i 3 - - - 4 
Gesbiteh in CLOLICRG. F< 4.3...) dees RE ob « <te Bee - = - - - 8 8 
Fish-curing establishments................. 1 98 45 34 ~ 62 240 
Mota Pass Aekeew thet ds k mate 149 246 195 112 ~ 134 836 
1925. 
Debsker canneries: o...c55...1 Hash S sos eee 143 133 137 65 ~ - 478 
SURUSUONTCANNELIOS: oon lois oy 5 suferoniuie's Ove atte - - - 4 - 65 69 
Or aaAPCANNOTIOS tte mas oc ctee eseic cee 5 4 4 - - 2 15 
Sardine and other fish canneries............ - 2 3 - - - 5 
Oil factories and reduction works........... - 4 - ~ - 12 16 
Fish-curing establishments................. 8 106 50 33 - 66 263 
PROGR Fd. cc eee oath cee 156 249 194 102 = 145 846 
9.—Materials Used and Value of Products of Fish-Canning and Curing 
Establishments, 1922-1925. 
Materials and Products. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925, 
$ $ $ $ 

Materials used— 
VS Se oe ae SE OP cnt COR icy eer en Oe 11,625,726 | 11,453,694 | 11,480,416 138,953,645 
el ee er nore cette alters attics '0's ota ivemic mh arades 339, 828 823,945 401,820 389, 054 
NOOWERINOL Eps) Parse areaiags TEES ree a TES hee Deu eae 3,534, 638 3,458, 947 3,801, 699 3,878, 633 
Oy HO Seas Src st St NOt NOR ee Fe, tie PR 73,441 94,607 405,397 459,354 
MODAN setae chia tuta, «acon iat a vacnuarsle Wis ere av 15,578,633 | 15,331,193 | 16,089,332 18, 680, 686 

Products— 

Fish marketed for consumption, fresh............... 5,546,447 | 5,846,102 | 6,637,871 6,489, 183 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise prepared........... 20,019,042 | 19,528,661 | 20,000,091 | 23,891,809 
ORAM oe 5.0 ct TRIAS oe eee oe oa 25,565,489 | 25,374,763 | 26,637,962 | 30,380,992 


Capital and Employees.—In 1925, the total capital invested in the fisheries 
was as follows:—(a) in vessels, boats, nets, weirs, traps, wharves, ice-houses, etc., 
used in the primary operations of capturing the fish, $25,732,645, of which $21,056,477 
was invested in the sea fisheries and $4,676,168 in the inland fisheries; (b) in fish- 
canning and curing establishments (land, buildings, machinery, supplies on hand, 
cash and operating accounts) $21,139,985—grand total $46,872,630. The number 
of employees engaged in the primary operations of fishing was 58,169 in 1925, and 
in canning and curing establishments, 16,272, a total of 74,441. The total salaries 
and wages bill in canneries and fish-curing establishments was $4,971,167. Tables 
10 and 11, herewith, show the items included in the above totals, with comparative 
figures for 1924, while Table 12 analyses the salaries, wages and earnings of the 
employees in canneries, etc. 
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10.—Number and Capital Value of Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., used in 
the Fisheries of Canada, 1924 and 1925. 


Equipment. 


Sea Fisheries— 
Lea trawlers fos... oat eras waits edours) cmrei eerie 
Steamptishing Vessels ius so aemrec. eau ele sre se eee erie 
Sailing and gasolene vessels................0020ee00- 
Boats (sail and row) 
Boats: (wasolene)).v.aecc saree Sepyoss oies Oe watery Parad oe 
Carrying smacks ‘and ‘ScOWSs...cs..0e set ees css cee 
Gill nets, seines, trap and smelt nets, etc............ 


Cra bitrapstaccoductsliss mean soce ce aos eee oe 
Scallopigear\ nde chaieesee ues eeik eee eee 
Oyster/plant and equipments... 590 onc. soos emee oe oe 
DOOStr GLANS... dies oss o Oe WEB etre CAR 6 eo on 
HShing piers ‘ANG WAABVES a. scree ck ees emcee 
Breezers:and ice-hOUSeS ccs. sce sect nin. ceemiee os 


Inland Fisheries— 
Steam wvessels Ontugs yi 260 caeielsncese ae sbllaeis cues 
Boats (sail and row) 


ee ee a 


ee 


dO bene) Wen a RE ORG Ain OSA GBR A eRe HOA Seen 
SEBTo) AM eared (syd a aia ay epee etd eA LA et ae to 


Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments— 
obster: canneries snisccccieee sesie ne cee sei ine eee 


Fish-curing establishments.................0ceeecees 
Oil factories and reduction works................... 


Total of Fish-Canning and 
Establishments..................... 


1924, 1925. 
Number. Value. Number. Value 
$ $ 
9 690, 000 13 895,000 
11 68,500 11 175,000 
1,068 3,959,059 1,243 4, 637, 685 
14,647 532,788 13,497 561,009 
14,318 | 4,537,997 15,097 4,896,399 
416 331,700 840 420,268 
102,458 3,558,246 121,069 4,094,242 
489 553,670 484 545,725 
17,190 304, 400 18,287 323,851 
63,522 99,557 66, 767 112,764 
5,967 27,799 4,802 18,910 
48 4,360 48 4,360 
1 20,000 1 26,000 
1,576,928 1,913,063 1, 620, 958 1,928,454 
2,542 1,023,690 2,472 960, 030 
637 554,016 641 455,516 
7,504 | 1,045,468 7,315 1,001,264 
- | 19,224,313 -—| 21,056,477 
123 894, 889 132 994,389 
3,480 163, 648 3,912 174,307 
1,302 662,480 1,487 755,462 
2 4,000 2 2,000 
- 1,215,799 - 1,348,921 
551 55,288 139 25,508 . 
1,355 646, 255 1,356 677, 605 
1,812 54,107 1,862 56,704 
77 861 57 896 
1,915 11,618 3,455 56,030 
117 29, 250 - - 
25 100 100 200 
3 450 3 450 
126 876 144 1,026 
419 148,580 426 113,612 
878 415,116 878 431, 632 
132 24,935 302 37,426 
— | 4,328, 252 - 4,676,168 
502 | 1,735,151 478 1,502, 192 
65 8,460,712 69 9,172,387 
17 188, 749 15 70,694 
4 1, 633, 193 5 1,274, 825 
240 6,574, 357 263 7,135,917 
8 | 1,712,623 16 1,983,970 
836 | 20,304,785 846 | 21,139,985 
- | 43,857,350 -| 46,872,630 
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11.—Number of Persons employed in the Fisheries of Canada, 1924 and 1925. 


Sea Fisheries. Inland Fisheries. 
Employed in 
1924, 1925. 1924. 1925. 
No. No. No. No. 
ICOMUIE LLB WLOTS ccs elnie c's war aieiaisieiew ares tail oriie ares w'eeie'n.= 179 222 - - 
RUBIES IE ao SS ctricray tates Gi oie ataka Sie elakr avs. esac. cvaidteve va piehae 5,744 6,512 740 736 
RSME RRS ire gos a Naa mien oe Sinem Miers Chae to eroniame 37,036 38,379 6,548 8,055 
PRIS ANR BDAC KR. 20 ai on, ores wanna Meulaae pawl ae ove 743 1,093 4 4 
AMIDE MOL I DOSS eats hee cece ens te eee ete ~ - 2,925 3,168 
Total x24 fase oes ee 8b ER ees 8S 43,702 46,206 10,212 11,963 
Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments. 
Employed in 1924. 1925. 
Male. Female. | Total. Male. | Female.| Total. 

No No No. No No No 
obsten canneries: .%.61 650% ois, «tei otare:shs 3,004 3,598 6, 602 2,953 3,634 6,587 
BalMon.CAMNETICSS.. sq si «:2/9,0/='sieieis fetes aoe: <i 3,596 1, 843 5,439 3, 644 2,410 6,054 
(as CATNOTICS cn. x 5% 0ices 0 ofklois. olefeis seis ol 90 145 235 56 110 166 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... 226 198 424 255 226 481 
Oil factories and reduction works........ 219 4 223 345 6 351 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 2,400 213 2,613 2,338 295 2,633 
TOGAD. ferna to s cers tucks opie 9,535 6,001 15,536 9,591 6,681 16,272 
Grand Total in all Fisheries......... 63,449 6,001 69, 450 67,760 6,681 74,441 


12.—_Employees and Salaries and Wages in Fish-Canning and Curing Establish- 
ments, 1920-1925. 


Years. On Salaries. On Wages. A steal ait Total. 


No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ 
(AEP. eS SR ence 4 651 759,176 | 18,137 |3,180,701 4,711 916,413 | 18,499 | 4,856,290 
PUGL. sane eta. Spoink Moat ae 487 551,330 | 10,534 |2,023,040 3,083 399,016 | 14,104 | 2,973,386 
i | oa eg 5, eae ee RR aE 614 682,535 | 11,848 |2,358,780 4,115 600,415 | 16,577 | 3,641,730 
DS aM non sin stalsispine opens e364 585 681,101 | 11,265 |2,443,971 3,597 644,842 | 15,447 | 3,769,914 
Be rea ig < Pain sts ctotae eborae afew's 574 755,631 | 10,583 |2,588, 717 4,379 890,413 | 15,536 | 4,234, 761 
MEI re Noe A anit wale lee 352 632 806,418 | 10,687 |3, 166,045 4,953 998,704 | 16,272 | 4,971,167 


Trade.—For reasons already noted, the domestic consumption of fish is rela- 
tively small in Canada, and the trade depends largely upon foreign markets. Per- 
haps 60 p.c. of the annual capture is an average export, of which the United States 
takes from two-fifths to one-half and Great Britain one-sixth to one-fifth. In the 
fiscal year 1926, domestic exports amounted to $37,487,517, of which $14,115,596 went 
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to the United States and $7,264,516 to the United Kingdom. The most important 
single export is canned salmon (to Great Britain and European markets), followed 
closely by cod, dry-salted (to the West Indies, South America, ete.). For fresh fish, 
especially whitefish and lobsters, the United States is the chief market. Canadian 
imports of fish in 1926 amounted to $2,590,509. A general review of the import 
and export trade in fish for 25 years past is given in Table 13, whilst 
Table 14 gives the comparative record of exports by countries, during 1924 and 1925. 
Table 15 shows the leading items of export for 1924 and 1925. For a com- 
plete analysis of imports and exports, see annual report “Fisheries Statistics,” 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


13.— Value of Exports and Imports of Fish and Fish Products, fiscal years 1902-1926. 

Norre—In this and the two following tables Exports include seal skins aad fish oils, and Imports 

include turtles, whalebone, shells, mother of pearl, seal skins, fish oils and ambergris in addition to Fish- 
ery Products as shown in Tables 12 and 13 of the Trade section of this volume. 


Imports of fish for Imports of fish for 
Exports, home consumption. Favorite home consumption. 
Years. fisheries, Years. fisheries, 
domestic. | putiable. Free. domestic. | Dutiable. Free. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1902 ance 14, 143, 294 620,706 525,459]! 1914......... 20,623,560 | 1,558,663 773,109 
UG03 ccseccraees 11, 800, 184 659,717 743,703) VOLS... ok. occ 19, 687, 068 1,155,186 701, 112 
1904..........] 10,759,029 734, 800 850,945) 1916......... 22,377,977 895,371 695, 702 
1G0D SR eee 11,114,318 752,558 751,402) 1917......... 24, 889, 253 1,347,511 1,128,768 
1906:Aeeceee. 16,025, 840 814,540 1, 234, 563 32,602,151 1,039, 585 1,884, 041 
190 Tea sais 10, 362, 142 735,045 924,046 37,137,072 1, 054, 848 2,128,970 
1908..........1 18,867,367 838,037 1, 103, 649 42,227,996 2,605,379 1,446, 493 
DOOD sc eaiscte ss. 13,319, 664 784, 176 925,173 33,615,119 | 2,416, 152 1,876,308 
AQUA einccr: 15, 663, 162 952,522 820,183 29,578,392 | 2,172,850 $96, 763 
1S GS See te 15, 675, 544 1,175, 072 820,019 27,816,935 2,066, 300 899,531 
1G) VAs cea 16, 704, 678 1, 261,096 1,148, 522 30,925,769 1,878, 336 648, 696 
TOUS teva’. 16,336, 721 1,608, 663 910, 923 33, 967, 009 2,064,222 997,059 
87,487,517 | 1,949, 269 641,240 


1 Nine months. 


14. Exports of the Fisheries, the produce of Canada, by principal Countries, in the 
fiscal years 1924 and 1925. 


Exports to— 1924. 1925. Exports to— 1924. 1925. 
$ $ ; $ $ 

British Empire. Foreign Countries. 
United Kingdom.......... 5,801,135 6,709,951 || United States............ 18, 552, 442 13, 912, 139 
Australi 859,916 | 1,144,263 eee 355, 666 
MS UP AIA. cco cisjes olticlec «ee ’ ’ ’ 263,555 300, 534 
British W. Indies.......... 1,057,581 | 1,399,402 Pe HG rete 
British’ Guiana. senses 187, 772 184, 333 843.947 996, 157 
New Zealand t))2. 208 eaer 272,764 469, 705 : bolas pete 
Newfoundland............. 20,851 43, 453 "964,351 1,592,527 
1,134, 563 1,055, 901 
FT ONGMIRONE aa rroaie inte showers 640, 062 403, 880 66,816 116,720 
Bermudatawnsce eee 34, 218 45,294 a” 795 71, 794 
South oAiricd ssa nessee er 158, 751 194,915 Be seal 
c 276,631 146, 469 
Straits Settlements........ 71, 648 111,246 Pan ee 54.477 80,051 
Wijisce tec eees eee emmeee 66, 067 55,981 || Porto Rico............... 642,026 628, 651 
Total British Empire..| 9,254,381) 10,922,125 1)| Total Foreign Countries| 21,671,388 1) 23, 044,8841 

Grand Total of Exports.| 30,925,769 | 33,967,009 


1 Includes other countries. 
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15.— Exports of the Fisheries, compared as to Quantity and Walue, for the fiscal years 


1924 and 1925. 


Kinds of Fish. 


PAGNEIVOR: SRITCO. 5:0 2 clsepcccuceres 
12 SE Eee ee ee ee eee ee 


BOEV OG. ct. Recta daemdaeean. 
Csdiish, dried ....c..<6is.ecercienk oe 
Codfish, fresh or frozen........... 
Cod fish, green-salted (pickled).... 
Clams, fresh and canned.......... 


Efaddock:. Gries src oma. a cenneee 
Haddock, fresh and frozen........ 
Haddock, smoked................ 
Halibut, fresh and frozen.......... 
Herring, lake, fresh and frozen.... 
Herring, sea, canaed.............. 
Herring, sea, fresh and frozen..... 
Herring, sea, pickled.............. 
Herring, sea, smoked............. 
TODStETS, CANNOT. by oo: eo. c xs ien 0 ove 
WAOOStETS, [TOBD. csr ec. hee taeee ee 
Mackerel, fresh and frozen......... 
Mackerel, pickled................. 
PUIGHAEOR, CORRE «ico. nisi Tcisiners 


Pollock, hake and cusk, fresh and 
ENOZOH TSS Gooe deectaons tots ce see 


Pollock, hake and cusk, dried..... 


Pollock, hake and cusk, green- 
Bacedacsr strech taseree che coe 


Batman Canned ooo nee ssa.cwtiec ance: 
Salmon, dry-salted (chum)........ 
Salmon, fresh and frozen.......... 
RiatMNOn, PICKICU+ sku .c. cee cee wee 
Salmon or lake trout.............. 


SUHTESSO Mead cavctrien ¢.0c.s esc tus toc es hee 
WEBI LSE: 2. See Ode es ak ees 
Fish, other, fresh and frozen....... 
Tongues and sounds............... 
RN COU WIVOIS hc were ainleieerale to ac 
Deiihsn: obber: «. 2. acs onaes cartes 
Sit BERENS Se a ce ran 
Cai Ren ETe C SS on eGa ae 
Seal skins, undressed.............. 
Other articles of the fisheries...... 


Increase or decrease..............- 


(“‘000”’ omitted). 


Value Increase Due to Due to 
Actual at Actual higher (+) | larger (++) 
value, prices value, or or or 
1925. te) 1924. decrease | lower (—) |smaller (—) 
1924. - prices. quantities. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
70 59 39 lca tl + 20 
63 39 51 5, 12 + 24 - 12 
156 160 182 9926 = 4 — 22 
4,547 3,580 3,777 =) 70 + 967 et 107 
38 31 34 + 4 + 7 3 
405 442 285 + 120 — 37 see filsee 
190 124 124 + 66 + 66 - 
132 92 95 en eo + 40 = 3 
3 2 2 + 1 + 1 - 
262 205 176 + 86 OU + 29 
9 10 5 + 4 - 1 + 5 
191 187 132 + 59 + 4 + 55 
593 637 520 +) 738 — 44 +" «117 
542 540 438 + 104 + 2 + 102 
247 268 160 poe ma) — 21 + 108 
370 502 288 > (82 — 1382 + 214 
222 168 202 + 20 + 54 _ 34 
278 273 224 + 54 + 5 + 49 
2,820 3,132 4,467 —1, 647 — 312 — 1,335 
1,270 1,208 1,321 — 61 + 62 — 113 
504 452 433 + O71 + 52 ae 19 
573 430 298 + 275 + 148 + 182 
7. 81 87 —- 12 - 6 = 6 
16 7 9 + 7 a 9 _ 2 
360 283 374 — 14 + 77 - 91 
16 12 8 =e 8 = 4 + 4 
10,425 11,104 Uyak +2, 704 — 679 + 3,383 
498 572 424 + 74 — 74 Gr BK) 
1,282 ale Ws 1,060 + 222 + 107 Ge Les 
389 357 285 + 104 + 32 i 72 
386 363 338 + 48 + 23 ta 25 
55 11 58 - 3 + 44 - 47 
760 828 1,209 — 449 — 68 — 881 
101 76 150 — 49 + 25 - 74 
118 181 132 — 14 — 63 ae 49 
1,170 1,104 1,147 + 28 + 66 = 43 
2,306 2,134 2,116 + 190 + 172 ee 18 
13 9 i + 6 + 4 =e 2 
109 111 57 + 652 — 2 ie 54 
43 44 42 + ny = 1 = 2 
30 34 5 + 25 — 4 = 29 
417 356 215 + 202 + 61 + 141 
45 89 59 a TA — 44 + 30 
1,868 1,826 2,170 — 302 + 42 — 344 
33, 967 33,298 30,926 +3, 041 + 669 + 2,372 
c. p.c. p.c. 
- - ~ + 9-84 + 2-17 + 7-67 
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VI.—MINES AND MINERALS.! 


The appended description of the mines and minerals industry in Canada is 
divided into five parts:—(1) a summary of general production, (2) industrial organ- 
ization of the mining industry, (3) metallic minerals, (4) non-metallic minerals and 
(5) clay products and structural materials. 


1.—General Production. 


Notwithstanding the rapid development of mineral production in Canada 
during recent years—the value of the annual output has increased from $10,221,000 
in 1886 to $226,583,333 in 1925 — the possibilities in the future are of even greater 
interest. The natural difficulties of travel in the northland have hindered the 
progress even of reconnaissance work, and a large part of Canada is still unexplored. 
Nevertheless, sufficient has been done to make known the main geological features, 
to indicate roughly the territories that will be found to be mineral-bearing, and 
to predict the character of the mineral resources in the different geological provinces. 
In fact, Canada today offers to the prospector the largest and most promising extent 
of mineral-bearing territory that anywhere remains unprospected. 


The preliminary estimate of mineral production for 1926 is $241,246,000, 
including $115,941,000 for metals, $85,574,000 for non-metallic minerals, and 
$39,731,000 for structural materials and clay products. This is the largest value of 
output on record. 


The opinion is often advanced that Canada is likely to become one of the leading 
mineral-producing countries of the world, and considerable ground for this assump- 
tion is found in the fact that the Dominion contains 16 p.c. of the world’s known coal 
resources, has greater asbestos, nickel and cobalt deposits than any other country, 
and ranks third in the production of gold, while the diversity of mineral endowment 
is indicated by the fact that the three main divisions, metallic, non-metallic and 
structural and clay products, include some 60 principal items, 22 of which had each, 
in 1925, a production valued at $1,000,000 or over. 


Figures of total production fail to convey a correct impression of the magnitude 
of the industry, on account of the diversity of the product and of the units involved, 
while the varying prices attendant upon fluctuating market conditions vitiate com- 
parisons on the value basis. As commodity prices reached a peak in 1920 and have 
since fallen, production computed in terms of value is not a fair basis for comparison. 
In spite of this, the total value of mineral production in 1925 approaches very closely 
the record of 1920. A weighted index showing the volume of production would un- 
doubtedly mark 1925 as a banner year in Canada’s mineral industry, metal-mining 
having an output never before equalled in value even in the highest war year, 1918, 
when production was valued at $114,549,152. 


1.—General Statistics of Mineral Production. 


In Table 1 will be found the total value of the minerals produced in Canada 
for each year since 1886, while Table 2 gives the details of the mineral production 
of 1924 and 1925, with the percentages of increase or decrease in the latter year. 
An interesting comparison of the mineral production of the two years, as to quantities 


1See also article ‘‘Geology of Canada,”’ pp. 16-27 of this edition of the Year Book. 
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and values, is furnished in Table 3, which shows that the increase of 8-11 p.c. in the 
value of product in the latter year, as compared with the former, occurred in spite of 
a decline of 0-96 p.c. in average prices. Had all prices been the same in 1925 as in 
1924, the increase in value due to increased quantities would have been 9-07 p.c. 


1.—Value of Mineral Production in Canada, calendar years 1886-1926. 


Value Value Value 
Calendar Calendar Calendar 
Total value. per Total value. per Total value. per 
Years. capita. Years. capita. Years. capita. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TRG us od 10,221, 255 2-23 || 1900....... 64,420,877 12-04 128, 863,075 16°75 
Ley ee 10,321,331 2°23 1] 1901....... 65,797,911 12-16 137,109,171 17-44 
Ot ee 12,518, 894 2-67 || 1902....... 63, 231, 836 11-36 177, 201, 534 22-05 
LE 14,013, 113 2-96 || 1903....... 61,740,513 10-83 189, 646, 821 23-18 
PROQ Cee oe 16,763,353 3-50 |] 1904....... 60,082,771 10-27 211,301,897 25-36 
iy ee 18,976,616 3°92 || 1905.........: 69,078,999 11-49 176, 686, 390 20-84 
$892... 25a. 16,623,415 3-39 |] 1906....... 79,286, 697 12-81 227,859, 665 26-40 
IROG ee Raed 20,035, 082 4-04 || 1907....... 86, 865, 202 13-75 171, 928, 342 19-56 
1894....... 19,931,158 3-98 |] 1908....... 85,557,101 13-16 184, 297, 242 20°61 
5 oe 20,505,917 4-05 || 1909....... 91,831,441 13-70 214,079,331 23-57 
2 ee 22,474, 256 4-38 || 1910....... 106, 823, 623 15-44 209, 583, 406 22-72 
FSOT tha 28,485,023 5-49 |] 1911....... 103, 220,994 14-32 226, 583, 333 24-20 
#898... oad 38,412,431 (fea PANN | at M2) Oren 135, 048, 296 18-32 241,246,0001| 25-701 
4899. ws as% 49, 234,005 9:27 || 1913s 145, 634, 812 19-35 


iSubject to revision. 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1924 and 1925. 


Products. 

METALLIC. 
IAM UTI OBY s-acnw oceans lb. 
Arsenic (As? 03)............. id 
Bismuth susdee sc) staocts eos “ 
CHLOMICCa te ape Leper ean tons 
Woballtate 559 re Fenee. lb. 
ICODDER st sous eter eters ce 
ACONE Vik ee eee: fine oz. 


Iron, pig, from Canadian ore. tons 
Tron ore sold for export...... 
head: Ae ee Cee 
Manganese ore.............- tons 
Moly bdenttes-coscces tens : 
INICK Gl, Sons eae hey ae eee sf 
Palladium, rhodium, etc. fine oz. 
Platinum Pane Ne a eee 


Non-MBrTALLic, 


ACtinolive recs sete eee nee tons 
MA SHEStOS: Lpwiemssie te oo eso 
IBarvLCs serrem meen 
Bituminous sands........... 
Oleh lee 5 ae wa Si eS 
Heldsparswyoeec se eeaesss 
WMIWOLSPALS techs cats eins Meee 
CHING Oe ee ate 
(graphite 2... eee eee 
Grinding pebbles............ 
Grindstonesseicscacee aed: 
Coypsnin: ere tye ne ee 
ALTOMORIGES sc chwayn earn Nee ee 
IN EMa erie: Son on oe annoos 0c 


Peat 


Sodium carbonate........... 
Sodium sulphate............ 
Tale and soapstone.......... 
BiNOLIber Scr mae he te cietio see 
iolcanic- asta y tate eae 


StrRucTURAL MATERIALS AND 
Ctay Propvucts. 


AVEO ONG. (2 isco See brls. 
Clay Products— 
Brick— 
Soft mud process— 
ACO aeons eos M 
Common....... M 
Stiff mud process 
(wire cut)— 
E'BC6s rests arsressiste M 
Common....... M 


1924. 


1925. 


Increase (+) or 


Decrease (—). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity.| Value. 
$ $ p.c p.c 

- - Ul 206 = - 
4,621,567 348, 293 3,434, 137 130,302} — 25-7| — 62-7 
12,863 27,913 19, 667 18,566} + 53-0) — 33-5 
948, 704 1, 682,395 1,116,492 2,328,517) + 17-7) + 38-4 
104,457,447| 18,604,538) 111,450,518] 15,649,882) + 6-7) + 15-0 
1,525,382} 31,532,443 1,735,735} 385,880,826) + 13-8) + 18-8 
3,710 92,750 2 - - - 
1,408 3,771 3,978 11,934 + 182-2} + 216-3 
oar ss ome 253,590,578] 23,127,460) -+ 44-5) + 62-6 
8 , 088 - - = = 
18,739 9,370 22,350 11,176) + 19-3; + 19-3 
69,536,350] 19,470,178] 73,857,114| 15,946,672!) + 6-2} — 18-1! 
9,516 863, 113 8,288 648,969) — 12-9] — 24-8 
9,186 1,091,427 8,698 1,028,192; — 5-3) — 5-8 
19,736,323] 18,180,113] 20,228,988) 13,971,150} + 2-5) + 6-0 
98,909,077 6,274,791} 109,268,511 8,328,446} + 10-5) + 32-8 
— | 102,406,528 — | 117,082,298 - + 14:3 
90 15225 40 500} — 55-6) — 59-1 
225,744 6,710, 830 290,389 8,988,360} + 28-7) + 34-0 
151 3,308 95 2,259) — 87-0) — 31-7 
531 Q12e 1,148 4,594| + 116-2} + 116-0 
13,638,197| 53,593,988] 13,134,968] 49,261,951; — 3-7} — 8-1 
44, 804 358, 540 28,681 235,789} — 36-0} — 34-2 

76 1,343 3,886 19,234 - = 

360 7,200 ~ - - = 
1,334 76,117 2,569 158,763} -+ 92-5} + 108-5 

- - 105 945 - - 
2,691 130, 824 2,562 124,165} — 4-8} — 5-1 
646,016 2,208,108 740, 323 2,389,891) -+ 14-6] + 8-2 
7,266 91,160 7,118 91,913) — 2-0) + 0:8 
3, 873 101, 356 5,576 122,325) -+- 44-0} + 20-7 
4,091 BEY APA Y? 4,020 261,463] — 1-7} — 26-8 
209 , 353 15,421 190, 134 Ae — 9-2) + 84-2 

= = 20 ‘ =, = 
14, 881,336 5,708,636] 16, eh A ig te! +13-6} + 19-7 
160,773 467,400 332, 001 1,250, 705 + 106-6) + 167-5 

= = 16 89 - = 
Do, Boe 95,620 15,605 58,899} — 33-7| — 38-4 
150, 896 323,156 197,224 363,612} + 30-7) + 12-5 
207,979 1,374,780 233, 746 1,410,697} + 12-4 + 2-6 
510 sya We} L120 8,140} + 119-5) + 57-4 
1,083 6, 004 3,876 19,380} -+ 257-5) + 223-0 
11.332 154, 480 14,474 205,835} -+ 27-7) + 33-2 

33 838 - - = = 
245 1,103 160 1,380) — 34-6) + 25-1 
- 71,796, 009 - 71,851,801 - + 0-41 
7,498,624] 13,398,411 8,116,597) 14,046,704 + 8-2) + 4-8 
10,831 185, 248 27,701 521,739] + 155-6) + 181-6 
50,079 746, 044 51,214 753,970) + 2-3) + 1-1 
80,565 1, 842,224 93,903 1,883,856] + 16-6) + 2-3 
124, 556 1,880, 631 116,105 1,635,257} — 6-81 — 13-1 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1924 and 1925—concluded. 


Increase (-+) or 


1924, 1925. Decree 
Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity.| Value. 
SrructuraL MarertALs AND $ $ p.c. D.C; 
Ciay Propucts—concluded 
Clay Products—concluded. 
Brick—concluded. 
Dry press— 
ACO as. eat. kins M 35, 203 761,572 37, 201 800,504, + 5-7) + 5-1 
2% COmMMOnes:.. as M 12, 794 168, 043 22,053 270,185| + 72:41 = 60-8 
Sewer bri¢hk.c: 26 000s M 2,690 40,775 2,485 52,382} — 7:6) + 28-5 
Fancy or ornamental.... M 755 98,460 524 26,320] — 30-6) — 73-2 
Fire brick from domestic 
CIN par spicciwa ais aoe M 4,327 209, 256 6,197 305,332} + 43-2) + 45-9 
HIRO CLASP = 4S sic iloxgs sicre Sucre tons 3, 645 26, 258 623 6,544 — 82-9} — 75-0 
Fire clay blocks and 
Soro: > ae ee Hh ~ 51,273 - 36,567 -| — 28-7 
Structural tile— 
Hollow blocks (including 

fireproofing and load- 

Pearme: tile). hee «esa oe 96,818 926,777 115,576) 1,098,897} + 19-3) + 18-0 
Roofingtile..i...de56. 26s No. Tse 917 78,479 6,323) + 965-6} + 589-0 
Floor tile (quarries) ...sq.ft. 444 601 35, 608 140, 927 28,338] — 68-4 — 20-4 

Wratedile,s oc)! eas. cz M 15,137 409, 369 14/552 401,503} — 3-9) — 1-9 
Sewer pipe (including cop- 

ings, flue linings, etc.).tons 76,355 1,594,280 73,791 1,440,269} — 3-4, — 9-7 

Pottery, glazed orungl’zd “ - 238, 342 - 267, 255 =p] = 12-1 
ERE: opt ea SR elas bush.| 9,137,009] 3,178,541] 10,256,542] 3,387,652) + 12-3) + 6-6 
Sand and gravel............. tons} 11,603,500) 3,181,083) 11,018,647/ 3,220,410, — “5-0} + 1:2 
SE a ee eR ae < = = = a = 
ROC. Saree starch oP toraya AA a. cveus stor? a 4,767,899  6,407,757| 5,706,119} 7,464,777] + 19-7) + 16-5 

OCAN sex arlene ce hadior erdncnce - | 35,383,869 —| 37,649,234 -| + 6-4 

Grand Total............. — | 209,583, 406 — | 226,588,333 ese scl 


11925 figures of nickel value are not comparable with those for previous years. 


Nickel exported in 


matte, oxides, ores, etc., is now computed at actual value rather than at the price of refined metal. For 
turther explanation see report on Mineral Production of Canada, 1925. 


3.—Mineral Production of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, caiendar 
years 1924 and 1925 (‘‘000”’ omitted). 


Products. 


Metallic— 


ib E766 ean ese Ame Spear eet stan 
MolyDdouite.: Wy. s2tc eee Selene 
LTO ee Cee eee eee 


LEIS. A oe Oe a ee on 
CSI i 2 cee ee ERE, A I a eee re 
AM. Mbk& kek RCRA. cee: 


Due to 


Due to a 
Actual | Value at | Actual ale higher (-+) come 
value, | pricesof | value, Aarons (O2 lower (25 
1925. 1924, 1924. & =) quan- 
ese tities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

bOce J 130 259 348] — 218|— 129|— 89 
her at 2,328 1,980 1,682/+- 646)+ 348}+ 298 
slipvetets 15,650 14,515 13,605|+  2,045)+ 1,135)+- 910 
acer 35, 880 35,879 31,532/+ 4,348]/+ 1j+ 4,847 
biter: 12 10 4|+ 8]+ 2\-- 6 
aati 20, 127 20,551 14,221/+ 8,906/+  2,576/+ 6,330 
PASAT i 11 11 9j+ 2 = 2 
5 sare 15,947 20,681 19,470/—  3,5231)- 4,784/+ 1,211 
Aen 649 752 863]— 214)- 103)- 111 
a gh fhe 1,028 1,033 1,091]— 63] — 5|- 58 
eis 13,971 13,509 13, 180}+ 791|+ 462!/+ 329 
ARNE 3 8,328 6,932 6,2741+ 2,054/+ 1,396)+ 658 
sete > 21 21), 127|- 106 Pll 106 
ree 117, 082 102,406)+ 14,676)+ 949|+ 13,727 


1See footnote to Table 2 above. 
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3.—Mineral Production of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, calendar 
years 1924 and 1925 (‘‘000’’ omitted)—concluded. 


Products. 


Non-Metallic— 
TASDOStOSs ies hein otoule wu ee cee ee 
Coal 
Heldspar thas secane he aR Ae 
HMOTSPAT. .\« See se see tes = eee 
Graphite....... 

Grindstones. . 
Gypsum...... 


Mineral water 
IN aru UNE A a. <resy ciate rater core tyes. ty see 
iRetrole wm Ai. aea ieee cee nr ce ae 


Oper ee ee ce oh sre 


Structural Materials and Clay Products- 
Cement, Cortland tr. sauce ae 
Clay products— 

gs iia sentry f cage? arya es ae 


Fire she eR Se Sede 

Strreiir al Piles 6 ava scrsphepacteiasobinl ates 

Pl acl AMS hr pci ter te eee 

Sewer DIDO sw. chy h ewe Cue ai chet + See 
Lime 


ane 


Increase or decrease, p.C.........002000% 


Due to 
Actual | Valueat | Actual seed higher) nee Aa) 
value, prices of | value, Mecroasonhos lower ss 
1925. 1924, 1924. Se (SS) quan- 
aes tities 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
8,988 8,633 6,711;+ 2,277/+ 355|+ 1,922 
49,262 51,617 63,594/— 4,332;— 2,355)— 1,977 
236 229 359|— 123)+ 7\- 130 
19 68 1j+ 18]- 49|-+- 67 
159 146 76|+- 83)+ 13)+ 70 
124 124 131]/— 7 -|- a 
2,390 2,530 2,208)+- 182}— 140/+ 322 
92 89 91/+- Wage 3|- 2 
122 146 101;+ 21|- 24)+ 45 
261 351 357|—- 96|- 90]- 6 
28 14 15|/+ 13}+ 14)- 1 
6,833 6,484 5,709)+ 1,124/+- 349]+- 775 
1,250 965 467|+ 783|+ 285|+ 498 
59 63 96|— 37|- 4|— 33 
363 422 328}-+ 40|— 59}+ 99 
1,411 1,545 1,375|+ 36/— 134|+ 170 
205 197 154/+ 51}+ 8}+ 43 
50 51 28)+ 22|— 1j+ 23 
71, 852 73,674 71, 796|+ 56/——s-1,822/+ 31,878 
14,046 14,502 13,398)+ 648] — 456|+ 1,104 
5, 892 6, 286 5, 728|+ 169|— 394}+- 563 
305 300 209}-++ 96|+ 5/+ 91 
6 4 26|— 20)+ 2\- 22 
1,093 1,109 927|+ 166]— 16}+ 182 
401 393 409} — 8|+ 8}- 16 
1,440 1,540 1,594|— 154|— 100)— 54 
3,387 3,568 3,178)+ 209}— 181)/+ 390 
3,220 3,021 3,181)+ 39|-+- 199|— 160 
7,465 7,669 6,408/-+  1,057}/— 204/+ 1,261 
394 406 328)-+- 66} — 12|-+- 78 
37,649 38,798 35,381/+ 2,268|— 1,149/4+ 3,417 
226,583) 228,605} 209,583/+ 17,000/— 2,022/4+ 19,022 
1s = =| Sr 8-11j- 0-96/+- 9-07 


2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production. 


The principal mineral-producing province of Canada in 1925 was Ontario, 
with an output valued at $87,980,436. British Columbia came second with a mineral 
production valued at $64,485,242. Alberta was third with $25,318,866 and Quebec 
ranked fourth with $24,284,527. Nova Scotia was fifth with $17,625,612 and Mani- 
toba, Yukon Territory, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan followed in the order 
named, with productions of between $1,000,000 and $2,300,000 each. 
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4.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1899-1925. 


Calen- New British 
Nova 6 : Saskat- : 
dar f Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Alberta. | Yukon. | Colum- 
ey Scotia.1 joi chewan. bias 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1899....| 6,817,274] 420,227) 2,585,635] 9,819,557 17,108,707 12,482,605 
1900....| 9,298,479} 439,060} 3,292,383]11, 258,099 23,452,330 16, 680,526 
1901....| 7,770,159] 467,985] 3,759,984/13,970,010 19,297,940 20,531,833 
1902... .}10,686,549) 607,129]°3,743,636]14, 619,091 16,127,400 17,448,031 
1903....}11,4381,914| 580,495} 3,585, 938]14, 160,033 14,082,986 17,899, 147 
1904... ./11,212,746 559,913] 3,688,482)12,582, 843 12,713,613 19,325,174 
1905....|11,507,047| 559,035} 4,405,975}18, 833,292 11,387,642 22,386,008 
1906... .|12,894,303) 646,328] 5,242, 058/25, 111, 682 10,092,726 25,299, 600 
2 wu“ wowee- 
1907... .|14,532,040} 664,467) 6,205, 553/30,381, 638 898,775| 533,251] 4,657,524) 3,335, 898/25, 656,056 
1908....|14,487,108] 579,816} 6,372,949130,623,812| 584,374] 413,212) 5,122,505] 3,669,290/23, 704,035 


1909... .)12,504,810} 657,035) 7,086, 265/37,374,577| 1,193,377] 456,246] 6,047,447] 4,032, 678/22,479, 006 
1910... .}14,195,730) 581,942) 8,270, 136/43, 538,078] 1,500,359) 498,122) 8,996,210] 4,764,474|/24,478,572 


1911....}15,409,397| 612,830) 9,304,717|/42,796,162| 1,791,772) 636,706] 6,662,673] 4,707,432)21,299,305 
1912... .}18,922,236) 771,004/11, 656, 998/51,985,876) 2,463,074] 1,165, 642/12,073,589| 5,933, 242/30,076, 635 
1913... .|19,376, 183} 1,102, 613)13,475, 534/59, 167,749] 2,214,496)  881,142/15,054,046| 6,276, 737/28, 086, 312 
1914... .|17,584, 639] 1,014,570)11,836,929/53,034,677| 2,413,489]  712,313)12,684,234| 5,418, 185/24, 164,039 
1915... .|18,088,342|  903,467)11,619,275/61,071,287| 1,318,387] 451,933) 9,909,347] 5,057, 708|28, 689,425 


1916... .}20,042,262) 1,118, 187/14, 406, 598/80, 461,323] 1,823,576! 590,473)13,297,543) 5,491, 610/39, 969, 962 
1917... .|21, 104,542} 1,435, 024/17, 400,077/89,066, 600} 2,628,264)  860,651/16,527,535| 4,482, 202/36, 141,926 
1918... .|22,317,108| 2,144,017)19, 605, 347/94, 694,093] 3,120,600) 1,019, 781/23, 109,987) 2,355, 631/42, 935,333 
1919... .|23,445,215) 1,770, 945/21, 267, 947/67, 917,998] 2,868,378) 1,521, 964/21,087,582] 1,940, 934/34, 865, 427 
1920... .|34,130,017| 2,491, 787/28, 886, 214/81, 715,808] 4,223,461) 1,837,468/33,586,456) 1,576, 726/39,411, 728 


1921... ./28,912,111] 1,901, 505/15, 157,094/57, 356,651) 1,934,117) 1,114,220/30, 562,229] 1,754, 955/33, 230,460 
1922... .|25,923,499| 2,263, 692/17, 646, 529/65, 866,029] 2,258,942) 1,255,470/27,872,136| 1,785,573|/39,423, 962 
1923... .|29, 648,893) 2,462, 457/20, 308, 763/80, 825,851] 1,768,037) 1,047,583)31, 287,536] 2,972,823/43, 757,388 
1924... .|/23, 820,352) 1,969, 260/19, 136, 504/86,398, 656) 1,534,249] 1,128, 100)22,344,940) 952,812/52, 298,533 
1925... .|17,625,612| 1,743, 858/24, 284, 527/87, 980,436] 2,276,759| 1,076, 392/25, 318,866) 1,791, 641/64, 485, 242 


1Includes a small production from Prince Edward Island. 


1.—Nova Scorta. 


Nova Scotia has from early times been an important mining area, as the natural 
facilities for exportation of mineral products to foreign markets favour the mining 
of coal, iron ore and gypsum. The coal fields, though not so extensive as those of 
some of the western provinces, are more highly developed, the annual production 
being a little more than one-third of the total Canadian output. The product is an 
excellent grade of bituminous steam and coking coal. A large industrial develop- 
ment has taken place in the iron and steel industry at Sydney and New Glasgow, 


based on these locally available fuels and on the fluxes and iron ores from Newfound- 
land. 


While gypsum is second in importance among the non-metallics, the develop- 
ment of valuable beds of rock salt represents a recent addition, and there is also 
a fairly steady production of grindstone abrasives. Varied resources in structural 
materials are indicated by the abundant occurrence of marbles, granites and sand- 
stones of excellent quality, as well as limestone for building or lime-making. The 
value of production in 1925, dominated as usual by the activity in coal-mining with a 
contribution of 90 p.c., attained a total of $17,625,612, being less than the aggre- 
gates in any of the years since 1914. This low total is accounted for in large measure 
by the coal strike during the early part of the year. 

25297—214 
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5.—Mineral Production of Nova Scotia, 1923-1925. 


1928. 1924, 1925. 
Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 

Meratric— 

y USS WO) SOROS RIE COE lb. 45,000 2,250 381,092 15,244 - - 

Gold. Shee ahcerines fine oz. 655 13,540 1,047 21,643 1,626 33,612 

Manganese.......... tons 200 1,400 - - oe — 

STLV.GIOM . ceccsn rier fine oz. 25 16 44 29 86 59 
NoN-METALLIC— 

IS ATAV COS clave a)e oteiossieus tons 209 4,368 151 3,308 95 2,259 

Goal aie: noc Cireeste'e “a 6,597,838 |.28,170,458 | 5,557,441 | 22,280,554 | 3,842,978 | 15,826,680 

Grindstones........ Ue 256 7,906 338 12,525 439 16,723 

Giypsuliees see oes Be 341,705 747,934 441,752 915,845 551,230 1,070,408 

CATE Zee ca tier rarnRen ete be - - - - 1352 6,760 

Dal brse toon cneets oe 4,480 39,151 4,551 37,469 6,598 49,889 

SRripOlites icc store SS 130 3,250 33 838 - - 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS— 

Clay products: .).2..<: 0). - 413,974 - 359,288 - 425,7101 

DOS BTINEY ee reiegsea bush, 42,370 7,199 2,229 936 8,257 3,464 

Stonewerc se sce e sce tons 138,682 177,090 67,535 111,824 102,125 134, 686 

Sand and gravel..... eS - 60,3572 ~ 60, 8492 - 55,3622 

otal eee eee — | 29,648,893 — | 23,820,352 - | 17,625,612 


1Includes clay products from P.E.I., valued at $3,020. 
2Includes railway ballastfrom P.E.I., valued at $4,429 in 1923, $11,490 in 1924 and $5,475 in 1925. 


2.—NrEw BRUNSWICK. 


Coal-mining in the Grand Lake district is the chief mining industry of New 
Brunswick. The production of gypsum is also of importance, and there is a con- 
siderable production of cut and polished granite at St. George, from both imported 
and local stone. Activities in the petroleum industry are confined to the Stony 
Creek district, Albert Co., where wells are operated by the New Brunswick Gas 
and Oilfields, Ltd. 


6.—Mineral Production of New Brunswick, 1923-1925. 


—— 


1923. 1924. 1925. 
Products. a | pa 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
Merattic— 
Manganese ore...... tons - - 584 4,088 - - 
NON-METALLIC— 
Coal. ort Ieee tons 276,617 | 1,196,772 Pas Dal 932,185 208,012 815,367 
Grindstones........ < 1,758 WMH 2,113 99,299 1,642 79,661 
GYPSUM hee ee sd 104,740 564, 680 86,738 476, 804 71,745 408,917 
Natural gas....... M cu. ft. 640,300 126,068 599,972 113,577 639,235 122,394 
Petroleum. ss5.-5 brl. 8,826 35,642 5,561 21,313 5,376 18,756 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS— ; 
Clay: products... ........+. - 62,587 ~ 74,994 - 69,473 
bBo aS AR cay rsrnwectecectta bush. 329, 548 143,814 208, 180 108, 890 202,106 92,216 
Sand and gravel.... tons 608,528 94, 634 141, 897 23,999 70,156 12-33 
StONG ss sscoer acti a 22,448 166,083 19,229 114,111 25,391 124, 743 
Totah .c43 205 — | 2,462,457 - | 1,969,260 - 1,748, 858 


3.—QUEBEC. 


The geological formation of the province of Quebec indicates great latent 
wealth in minerals, as 90 p.c. of its immense area of 452,000,000 acres is underlain 
with rocks of pre-Cambrian age, an insignificant portion of which has as yet been 
touched by the prospector. The asbestos deposits of the Eastern Townships, which 
supply most of the world’s requirements of this product, are at present the most 
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important of the mineral resources. The volume of production in 1925, 290,000 tons, 
reached the highest point on record, while the value was only exceeded in the years 
1919 and 1920, when prices were on a much higher level. 

Lead and zine concentrates with values of gold and silver are shipped inter- 
mittently from Notre-Dame-des-Anges, and copper ores and concentrates have also 
been exported. Recent discoveries of gold and copper in the northwestern part of 
the province adjacent to the Kirkland Lake district show that the rich mineral 
deposits of Ontario extend across the interprovincial boundary into the Rouyn field 
of Northern Quebec and that the province will shortly become an important pro- 
ducer. A branch railway line from the Canadian National was completed during 
1926 into this Rouyn camp. A smelter is now being built and on its completion a 
number of properties with large resources of copper-gold ores will be ready to com- 
mence production. Discoveries during the past year indicate a mineral-bearing area 
of approximately 10,000 square miles in this section of Quebec. Substantial quantities 
of bog iron ore were obtained in the vicinity of St. Maurice and Fermont, near 
Three Rivers, for the forges of French Canada, the first of which was established 
in 1670. Small quantities of titaniferous ore are now obtained from Baie St. Paul. 
Aluminium is manufactured from imported bauxite ores in electric furnaces at 
Shawinigan Falls and at Chute 4 Caron on the Saguenay river. 

The limestones and igneous rocks of the province supply cement, building and 
ornamental stone and other materials of construction. Clays are extensively used 
for the manufacture of brick and sewer pipe. 


7.—Mineral Production of Quebec, 1923-1925.1 


1923. 1924. 1925. 
Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ “$ 
MeraLtiic— 
Chromite Ieee tons 3,558 52,650 - = = = 

(0 /0))) 12 Ee ie lb. - = 1,893,008 246,546 2,510,141 352,474 
Olde cs. skh fine oz. 667 13,788 883 18,253 1,602 33,116 
Tron ore, sold for ex- 

A pe ee ee tons 69 186 1,408 aria 3,978 11,934 
eric nae tees! OG lb. 520,041 37,334 1,058,983 85,820 2,051,100 187,060 
Molybdenite........ 3 - - 18,739 9,370 22,350 11,176 
PRLVEE treet oes fine oz. 33,006 21,412 83,814 55,972 214,943 148,451 
PANO Reset PEGS. 3 lb. 366,240 24,197 2,909,008 184,547 9,936,000 757,322 

Non-Meratnic— 
ABDESTOSE 0 gh one Ene tons 231,476 | 7,519,906 225,572 | 6,618,930 290,387 8,987,459 
WEIUADAT nome. ai. cane ad 12,026 102,779 16,147 142,118 11,287 94,730 
KD TGC. <a g.ces oi. ak 4 45 2,316 46 3,275 359 30,900 
Magnesite........... s 4,801 134,382 3,873 101,356 5,576 122,325 
OOS ieee See a a be: 1,545 216,684 1,677 185,020 2,415 178,800 
Mineral water....... gal. 5,421 2,408 7,683 2,288 tal22 2,961 
ipon oxides. . % 2... 2 tons 9,911 123,186 7,146 88,540 6,985 89,173 
PROB D DOL ose 40:0, S4eu8 es 30 600 - - 16 189 
PyFites BAA sed f - - 4,082 10,619 12,250 36, 750 
AINE es oc a gat va 0a ‘3 13,376 68,936 17,893 87,267 6,459 30,064 
Tale and soapstone... “ 590 19,9938 449 20,273 704 30,130 

SrructuraL MATeRIALS— 
COO. 4 ae ae epee a brl. | 3,173,993 | 6,347,986 | 2,758,316 | 4,796,959 | 3,365,802 5,689,991 
Clay prodicts...5...c.0.). — | 2,437,229 -| 2,435,695 - 2,426,887 

Ones Ss. tons 163 2,369 = = = = 
Lime— 

Quicklime........ bush.} 2,198,071 576,731 | 2,219,359 640,990 | 2,272,751 601,081 

Hydrated lime.... tons 5,595 57,482 5,848 58,947 9,432 72,249 
Sand and gravel..... “ 1,055,817 206,175 2,197,145 414,428 2,208, 196 533,850 
Slater Joes. Scashls KE 8 1,836 17,289 = = ms et 
en eS ee a 4 1,094, 816 2,322,745 1,592,089 2,925,520 2,242,916 3,855,455 

PptAl sa (hos 2-08 — | 20,308,763 — | 19,136,504 — | 24,284,527 


There is also in this province an important production of aluminium from imported ores. 
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4.—ONTARIO. 


The mineral industry of Ontario is characterized by rapid growth, great variety 
of products and domination of the world’s nickel and cobalt markets. In fact, 
Ontario now has the largest output, as well as the greatest variety of mineral pro- 
ducts, of any of the provinces. 


As the building of the Canadian Pacific led to the discovery of the vast nickel- 
copper deposits of the Sudbury area in 1883, so did the construction of the Timis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario railway lead to the discovery of the world-famous 
silver deposits of Cobalt in 1903 and indirectly to the great gold deposits of Por- 
cupine in 1909 and Kirkland Lake in 1911. The finding of these gold-bearing areas 
has made Ontario one of the great centres of the gold production of the world. Gold 
is now the most important mineral product of the province. During recent years 
showings of gold have been discovered in the Goudreau area near Michipicoten bay 
on lake Superior and in the Red Lake district in northwestern Ontario. These 
evidences of gold ores over such widely distributed areas in New Ontario offer encour- 
aging prospects for the future of gold mining in the province. 


The first discovery of silver in the Cobalt district was made in 1903, and the 
output of silver, commencing in 1904, increased rapidly until 1911, when 31,507,791 
oz. were obtained. Since that time the production has been declining, but the life 
of the camp has been prolonged by the finding of “blind” veins, and especially by 
improvements in metallurgy, notably the “flotation” process, which turned waste 
dumps into valuable ore, and enabled low-grade wall rock to be profitably mined. 
Recently the discovery in South Lorrain, a camp which had been practically aband- 
oned, of high-grade ore quite equal in quality to the best ever mined in Cobalt proper, 
has helped to maintain silver production. Another outlying camp established at a 
short distance from Cobalt is Gowganda. 


The nickel deposits of the Sudbury district are the most important known 
source of nickel and supply a very large portion of the world’s requirements of 
that metal. The deposits are so large that, in so far at least as this generation and 
the succeeding generation are concerned, they may be said to be inexhaustible. 
Ontario has produced more than 5,000,000 tons of iron ore and concentrates since 
1869, the largest production being recorded in 1915, when 394,054 short tons were 
produced. The annual consumption of iron ore in the province averages normally 
about 1,000,000 short tons, but the bulk of this comes from the United States. 
Lead of a high grade is produced at the Kingdon mine, near Galetta. 


Practically all the commercial non-metallic minerals, with the exception of coal, 
are produced in the province. Among them are such minerals as corundum, 
graphite, mica and talc, and the feldspar deposits are of exceptionally high grade. 


The production of building materials is influenced by the extent of construction 
operations, but resources in this division are ample to meet the demand for products 
such as ornamental marble, limestone, granite, sand and gravel, lime, cement, brick 
and tile. 
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8.—Mineral Production of Ontario, 1923-25. 


1923. 1924. 1925. 
Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
Meratiic— 
Antimony........... lb. ~ - - - 1,751 206 
Arsenic, white...... . 5,158,617 582,785 | 3,745,225 318,281 | 2,156,441 113,324 
Sori ae oe is - - 12,863 27,913 19,667 18,566 
Cobalt: ? ck bos. Ke ES 888,061 2,530,974 948, 704 1,682,395 1,116,492 2,328,517 
RGOBROP Ey ci-sstelere a'5's, oi: ee 31,656,800 | 4,565,227 | 37,113,193 | 4,833,622 | 39,718,777 5,577,311 
Goren: FUSES : fine oz. 971,704 | 20,086,904 | 1,241,728 | 25,668,795 | 1,461,039 | 30,202,357 
Tron ore, sold for ex- 
POLS kos cet ses tons 5,358 18,878 = = = = 
Tron, pig, from Cana- 
ian oOre!;. $24; 2. So 20,739 432,298 3,696 92,400 - = 
ere: Sek Bobase 2 lb. 4,401,494 315,983 5,055,368 409,687 | 7,209,534 657,510 
1ST Sr Sr oa 62,453,843 | 18,332,077 | 69,536,350 | 19,470,178 | 73,857,114 | 15,946,672% 
IPPRUMHIS, Soo fac; a fine oz. 1,210 141,010 9,181 1,090, 858 8, 692 1,027,477 
Palladium 2... ss ac w 1,732 138,560 8,923 811,993 -|) 
Rhodium, ruthenium, \ 8,288 648, 969 
Osmium, iridium.. “ 3042 45,000 593 51,120 |] 
SiC 08e Gas Se eee Oy 10,540,943 6,838,226 | 11,272,567 7,527,933 | 10,529,131 7,271,944 
A | re, So eee lb - ~ - - 179,545 13,685 
Non-MeEratiic— 
Actinoliteri 202+ see tons 53 583 90 1,225. 40 500 
NAHIOStON 5 cemee co eS 6 2,600 172 91,900 2 901 
PAE Wes ayes a sernee. es s 200 4,180 - - - - 
Beldsparay Meee: se 17,199 134, 822 28,657 216,422 17,394 141,059 
IPRMOLS PATE. ..2 cia aes e 64 597 76 1,343 12 200 
NRATECTSS cccxeaen ce 1,250 100,090 360 7,209 - = 
Graphite... cde was ‘ 1,068 65,557 1,288 72,842 2,210 127,863 
Grinding pebbles.... “ - - - - 105 945 
Gypsum 520...08.! i 99,958 542,317 88,121 467,097 82,020 491,833 
eee ee M2 1,980 110,290 2,414 172,252 1,605 82,663 
Mineral water....... gal. 227,030 14,047 201,670 13,133 183,012 25,452 
Natural gas...... M cu. ft.| 8,128,413 4,066, 244 7,150,078 3,798,381 7,148,962 3,958,006 
EME ave ers aids Siam the tons = - - - 1,370 8,394 
Petroleum.......... brl. 159,400 478,149 154,368 441,952 143,134 386,555 
PIP IECS ee ied sca ae 2 tons 25,134 99,716 11,429 44,542 685 8,799 
CHIATET: oce erence es od 225, 110 483,285 111, 645 192,855 188,560 324,526 
ets obese beer oes « ¥ 197,917 1,674,365 203,428 Lge, old 226,315 1,352,504 
Tale and soapstone.. “ 9,531 125,124 10,718 130,577 13,678 174,116 
SrrucruraL, MaTerIAts— 
ETHAONE ols sce ce brl. | 3,296,428 | 5,855,589 | 3,564,499 | 5,668,671 | 3,462,358 5,253,911 
see PLOGUCIB... s.csceane -| 6,270,615 - | 5,089,299 - 5,195,084 
ime— 
Quicklime........ bush.} 4,810,421 | 1,373,828 | 4,391,050 | 1,401,545] 5,115,974 1,566,540 
Hydrated......... tons 41,727 519, 840 35,989 438, 607 41,610 477,585 
Sand and gravel..... “ 8, 146,433 2,006,958 6,174, 284 2,041,959 5,201, 604 1,779,129 
ANTES ac eens Ae = 2,638,984 2,869,228 2,840,173 2,789,368 3,022,712 2,817,383 
Ratatat ar — | 80,825,851 — | 86,398,656 - | 87,980,436 


1The total production of blast-furnace pig-iron in Ontario in 1923 was 674,428 tons, valued at $15,995,496; 
in 1924 it was 415,971 tons, valued at $9,484,139; and in 1925 it was 368,604 tons, valued at $7,873,816. 
2?Rhodium and iridium. 3See footnote to Table 2 of this section, p. 321. 


5.—MANITOBA. 


About three-fifths of the total area of the province is underlain with pre-Cam- 
brian rocks. Copper has been mined in the Pas mineral belt, but low prices and 
lack of adequate smelting and transportation facilities have militated against oper- 
ations in the last five years, although sufficient development work has been carried 
on to prove the existence of large bodies of valuable copper-gold ore. Some gold 
has also been found in contiguous districts and to the east of lake Winnipeg, in the 
Rice Lake field which appears to be an extension of the Red Lake area of Ontario. 

The south and southwestern sections of the province constitute the main source 
of the non-metallic mineral production. A mottled limestone of a handsome variety, 
quarried at Tyndall, is in wide demand as a building stone; gypsum is mined at 
Gypsumyille, and Portland cement is manufactured at Winnipeg and Babcock. 
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§.—Mineral Production of Manitoba, 1923-1925. 
1923, 1924. 1925. 
Products. — 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 

MeEraLtic— 

CGoldMenente uke fine oz. 31 641 1,180 24,398 4,424 91,452 

DLV Green east site . 5 3 140 93 477 329 
Non-Mertattic— 

GYypsUIM:.beceie sen tons 31,575 386,554 29,375 248,212 35,088 417,868 

Natural gas...... M cu. ft 200 60 200 60 200 é 60 
SrRucTURAL MATERIALS— 

Glay produétssqe...eccee - 160, 134 - 117,450 ~ 173,794 

UNOS eae eet oss bush. 524,128 161,226 394,229 121,518 450,315 170,230 

Sloneste eee ee tons 51,304 118,277 54,065 93,876 52,770 188,496 

Wements. cnet eas E 941,142 - 746, 750 - 1,037,929 

Sand and gravel.......... J - 81,897 - 196,601 

otal eh occas hate ece tone - | 1,768,037 — | 1,534,249 - 2,276, 759 


6.—SASKATCHEWAN. 


The province of Saskatchewan is mostly agricultural in character, but the 
conditions in the southern part are favourable to the production of non-metallic 
minerals in considerable volume. Lignites are mined in the southern part of the 
province; brick clays are widely utilized, and to the south of Moose Jaw there are 
extensive beds of refractory clays that are used in the manufacture of fire brick, 
stoneware, pottery and sewer pipe. Large areas of unprospected territory in the 
north are underlain by the same pre-Cambrian rocks that have proved mineral- 
bearing in other parts of Canada. In this territory lode-gold has been reported 
near Beaver lake, and iron and other metallic minerals near Jake Athabaska. 


10.— Mineral Production of Saskatchewan, 1923-1925. 


1923. 1924. 1925. 
Products. —_—— 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
NON-METALLIC— 
Goal eee ee tons 438,100 858,448 479,118 886,668 471,965 870,875 
Sodium sulphate.... “ 733 10,189 1,083 6,004 3,876 19,380 
Voléanic’ash-.)...2 ** - - 245 1,103 160 1,380 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS— 
Clay products.:...).0....: - 119,405 - 137,280 - 95,952 
Sand and gravel..... tons 438,319 59,541 702,713 97,045 579,901 88, 805 
Dotaley. «ene. tetas - | 1,047,583 -— | 1,128,100 - 1,076,392 


7.—ALBERTA. 


The coal deposits are of paramount importance among the mineral resources 
of this province. The coal fields are the most extensive and valuable in Canada. 
In 1924, the production of the Crowsnest Pass area showed a decline of nearly 690,000 
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tons from the preceding year, while the Drumheller field also showed a large 
decline in the production of lignite. However, the production of coal and lignite 
during 1925 showed an improvement of nearly 680,000 tons over 1924. Natural 
gas is found over wide areas and is being put to extensive industrial use. During 
the past two years there has been a recurrence of activity in drilling for petroleum, 
attended by such success that in 1925 Alberta’s production of petroleum exceeded 
that of all the rest of Canada. The Turner Valley field, southwest of Calgary, 
accounted for most of this production, but promising showings have also been 
obtained near Wainwright and in the southern boundary district, as well as near 
Fort Norman in the Northwest Territories. 

There are large deposits of bituminous sands in the northern part of the pro- 
vince along the Athabaska river. Their economic utilization has been investigated 
during recent years both by the University of Alberta and by the Mines Branch of 
the Dominion Government. 


11.— Mineral Production of Alberta, 1923-1925. 


1923. 1924, 1925. 
Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
NON-METALLIC— 
Bituminous sands... tons - - 531 2AQT, 1,148 4,594 
NCOs ore fae eei c ce tf 6,854,397 | 28,018,303 5,189,729 | 18,884,318 5,869,031 20,021,484 
Natural gas....... Mcu.ft.| 7,191,670 1,692,246 7,131,086 1,796,618 9,119,500 2,752,545 
Petroleum.......... brl. 1,943 8,227 844 4,135 183,491 845, 394 
Seg a A tons - - - - 833 8,304 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS— 
Clty productsiis.vieae..<,44 = 590,565 = 540,477 - 618,860 
NEEIO Ss ar ek See. 20 bush, 87,753 37,999 90,214 36,279 98,938 39, 852 
SHOUT I AAee eho oe tons - - 16, 698 19,317 3,979 6,868 
OTN OIE > hy orien is ae oie \ 2 940.196 - 945,700 - 913,529 
Sand and gravel..........f : - 115, 969 - 107,436 
LCC A 9c ee Be — | 31,287,536 — | 22,344, 940 - 25,318, 866 


8.—BriTIsH COLUMBIA. 


The mountain belt in British Columbia is rich in gold, silver, copper, lead and 
zinc; its streams have yielded much alluvial gold, and on its flanks are enormous 
beds of coal of excellent quality. Silver-lead and zine ores have been extensively 
mined in the East and West Kootenays, while to the south, at Nelson and Rossland, 
gold and copper are the principal minerals. Farther west, in the area known as the 
Boundary district, low-grade copper ores, carrying gold and silver values, have been 
found in very large deposits. On the coast, copper ores are mined at Britannia bay 
and at Anyox. Recently, remarkably rich gold and silver ores have been mined 
near Stewart, on the Portland canal, in the northwestern coast district. Coal of 
excellent quality is produced by the mines of Crowsnest pass, East Kootenay and 
Vancouver island. 

Practically the entire mineral production, exclusive of placer gold, is obtained 
from that portion of the province near its southern boundary or along the coast, 
mining development outside of the territory served by transportation facilities 
being comparatively insignificant. An important smelting industry, producing 
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metallic copper, lead and zinc, has been established at Trail, in the southern interior. 
Research work at Trail, resulting in an economic method of recovering zinc from the 
refractory lead-zine ores of the Kootenays, has given a great impetus to mining 
activities in that region and accounts in large measure for the rapid growth in recent 
years of the production of silver, lead and zinc in British Columbia. A large copper- 
smelting plant is in operation at Anyox. 


Since 1907, British Columbia has occupied second place among the provinces 
in regard to the value of mineral production. Previous to that time the province 
had for many years held first place in value of output. In 1925 the production 
was valued at $64,485,242, which was second only to Ontario with a production of 
$87,980,436. 


12.—Mineral Production of British Columbia, 1923-1925. 


1923. 1924. 1925. 
Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
Meratiic— 
INT SONIC Se eats oes lb. 1,217,970 41,780 495, 250 19,768 1,277,696 16,978 
Coppers: <aovseatpasn f 55,224,737 7,963,959 | 65,451,246 8,524,370 | 69,221,600 9,720,097 
Goldie. bee fine oz. 200, 140 4,137,261 245,719 5,079,462 219,227 4,531,824 
Tron ore sold for ex- 
DOT rs erence ers tons 243 1,215 = = = — 
Iron, pig, from Cana 
dianione 22s: 2 - - 14 350 - - 
1 ORE 8, Ray Se lb. | 99,541,818 7,146,107 |168,467,628 | 13,652,617 |242,454,502 22,111,850 
SAGEM, Caren thie fine oz. 7 816 D 569 6 715 
Silver seo. tease ete ss 6,118,327 3,965,899 8,153,003 5,444, 657 8,579,458 5,925,403 
DANCE ste ae eee lb. 60,050,000 3,967,504 | 96,000,069 6,090,244 | 99,152,966 7,557,439 
Non-METALLIC— 
Coal Fees See ee tons 2,823,306 | 13,813,520 2,193,667 | 10,601,998 2,742,252 11,720,373 
MONS aM torsade wae 75 1135. - - 3,874 19,034 
Grindstones, pulp- 
stones. . a a = - 240 19,000 481 27,781 
Gypsum... “§ 323 1, 625 30 150 240 865 
Magnesium ain nats ss 121 6,580 - - = = 
Natro- lUMItes. wee op o 15 750 - ~ 20 1,000 
Oxides (iron)........ ca 513 6,450 120 2,620 133 2,740 
He VIRUS ae Ceti ars otk s 3,457 13,304 8,091 40,459 2,670 13,350 
Quartzcnet Aaron s 25,590 47,029 21,358 43,034 853 2,262 
Sodium carbonate... “ 265 3,975 510 5, 173 1,120 8,140 
‘a 6 Pee en cre teres oy 245 5,390 165 3,630 92 1,589 
SrRUCTURAL MATERIALS— 
Clayiproductsivincer: «eee - 426,138 - 460,594 - 523,931 
Lime— ; 
Quicklime........ bush. 564,971 338,443 SLT S07 320,312 515,058 304, 223 
Hydrated......... tons 4,410 50,051 4,157 50,517 4,718 60,212 
SLOnC Se eee eee cr 165, 100 249,866 178,225 853, 741 256, 226 337,196 
Cements’ . bass. deme i -| 1.568.601 { - |. 1,240,331 - 1,151,344 
Sand and gravel J J : - 344, 937 - 446,896 
SOG AN sc ae cera — | 43,757,388 — | 52,298,533 -— | 64,485,242 
9.—YuKON. 


The discovery of the Klondyke gold fields, situated near Dawson on the Yukon 
river, first gave the Yukon district prominence as a mining centre. Placer gold is 
still the principal mineral product, although the development of the silver-lead ores 
of Keno and Galena hills in the Mayo district is increasing in importance. The wide 
distribution of the ores of gold, copper, silver and lead, characteristic of the Cordille- 
ran region, of which the district forms a part, indicates enormous mining possibilities. 
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13.— Mineral Production of Yukon, 1923-1925. 


1923. 1924. 1925. 
Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
METALLIC. .— 
MOI CE ISS orn sae fine oz. 60,144 | 1,243,287 34,825 719,897 47,817 988,465 
CSET a ee 1,914,438 1,241,953 226,755 151,429 904,893 624,964 
°C SO lb. 6,771,118 486,098 903,520 18,221 1,875,442 171,040 
NON-METALLIC— 
COE TT Ree Se rae. tons 313 1,485 1, 120 8,265 730 7,172 
UES Sas aaa eine Be asa — | 2,972,823 - 952,812 - 1,791, 641 


2.—Number of Mines, Capital, Labour, Wages, etc., by 
Principal Groups. 


Annual statistical reports on the mineral production of Canada have been 
published for many years, first by the Geological Survey, later by the Mines Branch 
of the Department of Mines, and since 1921 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Previous to the year in question the annual statistics of mines had been confined 
chiefly to a presentation of the quantity and value production of each of the minerals. 
The recent treatment has been extended to include a general review of the principal 
mineral industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc and nickel-copper 
industries, as well as a section on metallurgical works. The additional data include 
such features as capital employed, numbers of employees, wages and salaries paid 
and gross and net production. The aim has been to extend the mining statistics 
beyond a summary of the production of individual minerals by approaching the 
subject from the standpoint of industrial organization, definitely illustrating the 
place which mining holds in the scheme of Canadian productive enterprise. 

The Mining Industry in 1925.—The scale of mining operations in 1925 re- 
sponded somewhat to the recovery in business conditions throughout Canada. 
The number of active operators in 1925 was 2,356, as compared with 2,214 in the 
preceding year. The number of operating plants and mines also increased from 
7,840 in 1924 to 8,556. The operators were requested to report the capital actually 
invested in the enterprises, including (1) cost of lands, buildings, plant, machinery 
and tools, (2) cost of materials on hand, supplies, finished products and ore on 
dump, and (3) cash, trading and operating accounts and bills receivable. It will 
be observed that no estimate of undeveloped resources was included. The capital 
employed in 1925 was $632,075,145, as compared with $632,443,946 in 1924. The 
employment situation was not greatly altered, the increase being from 64,328 in 
1924 to 65,090 in the following year. The salaries and wages increased from 
$82,787,421 in 1924 to $85,103,118 in 1925. More favourable conditions obtained in 
the industry generally, as the value of products increased to $215,285,293 in 1925, as 
compared with $193,263,319 in the preceding year. 

A summary of the principal statistics of the mining, metallurgical, structural 
materials and clay products industries operating in Canada in 1925 is presented in 
Table 14. The same data are shown by provinces in Table 15. The values of the 
metallic production given in Tables 14 and 15 are as reported by the operating 
companies, and are in each case the settlements received for shipments. The totals, 
therefore, indicate more nearly the actual return to the different industries than do 
the values for the several metals in Table 2 of this section, where in the cases of 
copper, lead, zinc and silver the values are computed by using the average prices for 
the year in the principal metal markets. 
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14.—Summary of Principal Statistics relative to the Mining, Metallurgical, Structural 
Materials and Clay Products Industries operating Plants in Canada, 1925. 


Net value? 
ee of bullion, 
No. |opera- No. | Salaries | Cost of a pees 
eieenries active| ting Capital em- and fuel and orresidiies 
OSL LCS opera-|plants| employed. | ploy-| wages electri- shioned 
tors. | or f ees paid. city. PRE ADT 
MEIGS mines and 
smelters. 
$ $ $ $ 
Meraiic— 
Auriferous quartz mining and milling 52 52| 84,964,062} 7,052)11,931,948] 1,836, 050/35, 118, 781 
Silver-cobalt mining and milling...... ae 38) 44,045,619] 1,788] 2,576,414] 498,874] 6,611,644 
Silver-lead-zine mining and milling .. 89 94] 15,735,930) 2,538) 3,867,613 584, 121/21, 902, 686 
Copper-gold-silver mining and milling 40 41] 23,200,580} 2,374) 3,555,844) 413,767] 7,758,990 
Blacenmining kh gyeet Sota: com nenere 99} 1,419} 22,095, 669 363 347,448 — | 1,270,419 
Nickel-copper mining and milling.... 2 6] 38,691,594) 1,412) 1,867,217} 105,570} 3,794,244 
Tron mining and briquetting?.......... 3 3 109, 583 33 17,301 2,007 23,110 
Iron blastuimmaces* 22 cnc... = ao5.6 ee - - = = = = al 
Metallurgical works....:............. 6 7| 61,691,928) 5,104] 8,568,997) 5,280, 674/29,304,3845 
TOGA bres crac Warininten: 324| 1,660} 299,534, 965/20, 664/32, 732, 782] 8,721, 063/195,784,258 
Non-METALLIC— 
INGER LOR: <carartisus Aa oRaSGERee fee tater ae 14 19] 38,133,046] 2,582) 2,997,107 923,239] 8,988,360 
Coallaainingity amos cate OMLE..e 450 511] 145,006, 440}25, 032/33, 200,309] 4,069, 634/49, 261,951 
LESNRGIS) of) Gamer Pe Ree Swe on 23 25 712,329] 240} 165,766 11,141 235,789 
Naturaliabprasivesir....ss se ).dee enue 8 8 154,733 62 55,466 5,408 126,490 
Coy pSlllies wa rererecert aid d dacende oan 15 16| 4,506,995) 1,039] 1,018,585} 189,649] 2,389,891 
NM Cah rcnve cs mites aeitinie aiaa ty eae ee 36 36 190, 144 269 123,079 4,528 261,463 
Natural easel ee ASI ees. 161) 2,236) 48,895,802) 1,059) 1,206,875 13,396] 6,833,005 
Oxides: iTOna5. .menak tucee ite ee ee: 5 5 173, 940 47 35, 454 16,073 91,913 
Petroleunt Mee nn. Seen eee 180] 2,885} 7,954,722); 259) 318,101 20,990} 1,250,705 
Quartz. .-.ae SRS tee SHAS, pai Re TER oy PETS» 14 15 1,005, 159 153 145,494 20,495 363, 612 
NOLEN esto Sree eR et te Fea AREY 12 13 2,563,508 402 467,487 315,368} 1,410, 697 
Paleiandsoapstones 2 s25).. Neo ae 7 i 744, 037 92 74,519 22,218 205, 835 
All other non-metallic...............- 84 34 2,982,791 324 224, 676 Tonkoo 432,090 
Povall, 32456. Abie weer Shep $59) 5,810] 253, 023,646/31,560/40,082,918| 5,685, 294/71, 851,801 
StrrucruRAL MATERIALS AND CLAY PRo- 
pucTsS— 
Clay Drogue tss-1.4,.scmamemacecchateeaee 184 190} 27,760,864! 4,136} 4,034,075) 1,909,591] 9,529,691 
@ement oh heh) LC. Go. 10 11] 38,081,583] 1,926] 2,511,400) 2,848, 904/14, 046, 704 
USING oc IP aoe hae ee ee nie 56 62] 5,154,046] 1,006} 960,434] 762,814] 3,387,652 
Pandandenavelens ance eae 622 622 5,286,268] 1,650] 1,231,856 158,645) 3,220,410 
Shonen: site is boned parilte: ater 201] 201] 12,238,773] 4,148] 3,599,653} 479,489) 7,464,777 
otal 3). cetecke rua ea 1,073) 1,08€) 88,516,534/12,866/12,337, 418] 6,159, 443/37, 649, 234 
Summary by Classes— 
Metallic. ad ge cid ORGS tae Rac BLD Be 324! 1,669] 299,534, 965/20, 664/32, 732,782] 8,721, 063)105,784,258 
Non=metallieus ec sce «6 9-erae csendonus 959) 5,810] 253,023, 646/31, 560/40, 032,918) 5,685, 294/71, 851,801 
Structural materials and clay pro- 
GUCUS Aihance Sree eee 1,073] 1,086) 88,516,534/12,866/12,337,418) 6,159, 443/37, 649, 234 
Motal soe Aas. ee 2,356) 8,556) 632,075,145|65, 090/85, 163,118) 20,565,800) 215, 285, 293 


1Net value here is gross value less freight and treatment charges. 
2Does not include capital of Granby Consolidated Co., Anyox. 
3Includes one iron mine in Quebec, 1 molybdenum producer in Quebec and 1 cinnabar prospect in B.C. 


‘During 1925 there was no production by blast furnaces ‘of pig iron from Canadian ores. Production 
from imported ores was 639,257 short tons valued at $12,442,689. Statistics of the industry during 1924 
are included under ‘‘steel and rolled products, etc.,’’ on pp. 392-3 of this volume. 


_ 5Value of shipments from metallurgical works less cost of ores, concentrates, matte, etc., treated, as 
this latter value was included in the credits 1o the mines and mills. 
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15.—Summary of Principal Statistics relative to the Mining, Metallurgical, Structural 
Materials and Clay Products Industries, by Provinces, 1925. 


i Number 
Number | of oper- 4. INCOSt On 
eo oeieoe _of act- ating Capital Sey Bae id fuel and 
: ive oper plants | employed. cpeee Se i. “| electric- 
ators or pioyees. paid, ity. 
mines. 
$ $ $ 
Navas cotials, tacces oct « Faesmiestves 67 95| 59,456,860 9,905|12,488, 285) 2,229,275 
PROM SOELORS WIG ES gis 5 cigs ale vin vis ivin eines 6c 36 85 3,070, 3822 1,113] 1,003,169 114, 629 
PGIsOG SI y.t. Leone 8. 28 TRIER. 294 301} 83,449,054 8,700} 8,566,616) 3,152,395 
OO ATNO. Resa) SPT cr ofecaict is wp Vanda eye 1,210 5,899] 258,967,755 19, 346}25,909,951| 8,463,276 
MIAMI TOOS No ae te tee eee Cee : 26 26 4,948, 621 699 711,735 315,005 
PaSKAtChOwaNl cs slaw. deat ae Seas efoyem 70 70 3,782,909 652 647,014 91,025 
SERRA ys My ascv ary hans CTV CEOS geet Bite ei 391 465| 86,735, 632 10, 486/13, 808,354] 1,226,903 
finish Golambiatin 2h OAC. 160 193) 107,057,567 13, 702/21, 401,028) 4,801,665 
78) SES, Se ca SRE Re ee 102 1,422] 24,656,425 487 566,966 171,627 
Canadas cnreinre cos if, 0h ih: 2,006 8,556} 632,075,145 65, 099/85, 103, 118/20, 565,800 


1Jncludes 1 firm operating in P.E.I. 


1.—Metallic Mineral Industries. 


The metal-mining and milling section included in 1925 318 active operators 
working 1,653 mines, while 6 metallurgical companies operated 7 plants. Nearly 
21,000 employees were engaged in the metallic group, receiving salaries and wages 
amounting to $32,732,782. The capital employed was $290,534,965, and the net 
value of bullion, concentrates or residues shipped from the mines and products 
made by the smelters was $105,784,258. 


Employment and Number of Operators.—The placer-mining operations 
carried on throughout the various parts of the Yukon camp were satisfactory to the 
operators, resulting in an output of 60,998 fine ounces of recovered gold. The 
employees numbered 363, receiving $347,448 in salaries and wages for six to eight 
months’ activity. There were 52 auriferous quartz mines operating, of which 27 
produced bullion or shipped ores, while 25 carried on development work only. The 
provinces in order of importance, with the number of operating mines in each, were:— 
Ontario, 36; British Columbia, 11; Nova Scotia, 4; and Manitoba, 1. The employees 
numbered 7,052, of whom 4,146 were working underground. 


The copper-gold-silver industry was more productive in 1925 than for some 
years past, and is likely to see further expansion in the near future owing to develop- 
ments in northwestern Quebec. The number of employees in the industry increased 
from 2,118 in 1924 to 2,374 in: 1925, while the salaries and wages increased 
from $3,292,228 to $3,555,844. 


The silver-cobalt mining industry, located mainly about Cobalt, with important 
outlying fields in South Lorrain, 20 miles to the south, and at Gowganda, 50 miles 
to the west, produces the major portion of the silver output of Ontario. The tonnage 
of ore mined and milled during 1925 in the Cobalt district was less than in the pre- 
ceding year. The total quantity cyanided, however rose from 168,193 tons to 176,511 
tons; the recovery by the cyanide process was practically the same per ton of material 
treated, namely, 3,400 oz., giving a total recovery of 5,577,875 oz. in 1924 and 
6,079,142 oz. in 1925. The list of leading producers of silver included:—Nipissing 
mines, 2,234,000 oz.; Keeley mine, 1,447,000 oz.; Lorrain Operating Co., 1,159,000 
oz.; O’Brien, 742,000 oz.; and Mining Corporation (Cobalt properties), 900,000 oz. 
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The nickel-copper industry, the mines and smelters of which are situated in the 
vicinity of Sudbury, enjoyed greater activity during 1925. The content of matte 
made was 39,272,989 lbs. of copper in 1925, as compared with 36,979,424 Ibs. in 
1924, and 73,191,262 lbs. of nickel, as compared with 69,276,313 lbs. in the preceding 
year. Employees in the mines and mills in 1925 numbered 1,412, receiving $1,867,217 
in salaries and wages, as compared with 1,421 workers, receiving remuneration of 
$1,880,823, in the preceding year. 

The silver-lead-zinc industry showed increases both in number of mines oper- 
ated and in the metallic content of the ores as determined by settlement assay. 
The greatest activity was observed in the Kootenay section of British Columbia, 
where the most important Canadian lead-zine mines are situated. The Yukon was 
represented by 2 mines, which shipped 1,908 tons of ore, of a net value at shipping 
point of $734,832. Two properties in Quebec province carried on operations, while 
the industry was represented in Ontario by the mine at Galetta. The employees in 
1925 numbered 2,538, with salaries and wages of $3,867,613, as compared with 1,936, 
receiving $2,943,635, in 1924. 

The capital employed by the metallurgical works decreased from $66,337,664 
in 1924 to $61,691,928, the greater part of this being due to the closing down of 
one of the nickel companies. Employees decreased from 5,521 to 5,104, while 
salaries and wages increased from $8,136,251 to $8,568,997. The estimated cost of 
ores and concentrates treated in the smelters was $27,329,409, while the products 
made by the metallurgical industry were valued at $56,633,793. 


2.—Non-Metallic Mineral Industries. 


The non-metallic minerals group consisted of twelve principal industries. The 
coal and asbestos mining were of chief interest, while the natural gas, gypsum and 
salt-producing industries were also of importance. The group consisted of 959 
active concerns, operating 5,810 wells and mines. The employees numbered 31,560, 
receiving salaries and wages of $40,032,918. The capital employed was $253,023,646 
and the aggregate value of production $71,851,801. 


Coal Mining.—There were 511 coal mines operating in Canada during 1925, 
of which 353 were in Alberta, 55 in Saskatchewan, 47 in Nova Scotia, 16 in New 
Brunswick, 39 in British Columbia and 1 in the Yukon. The total capital employed 
was in excess of $145,000,000, of which $54,000,000 was invested in Nova Scotia, 
$53,000,000 in Alberta and $33,000,000 in British Columbia. The average number 
of wage-earners employed throughout the year was 23,490. Earnings per man-day 
were $5-51, as compared with $5-62in the previous year, and the total wages 
amounted to $29,898,496 or approximately $2,000,000 less than the 1924 total of 
$31,925,171. 


- Asbestos.—The asbestos industry was represented by 14 firms operating 19 
mines at which there were mills for the grading of the product. The amount of 
capital employed was $38,133,046, a decrease of $5,083,920 from the total reported 
for the preceding year. Employment was furnished to 2,582 persons, and salaries 
and wages amounted to $2,997,107. 


Other Non-metallic Mineral Industries.—Other industries of importance 
from the standpomt of employment furnished were:—(1) gypsum-mining, with 
1,039 employees, (2) natural gas production, with 1,059 employees, and (3) salt- 
mining, with 402 employees. 
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3.—Structural Materials and Clay Products Industries. 


The average number of employees in the group in 1925 was 12,866, the salary 
and wage account being $12,337,418. The average number on the payrolls of the 
cement industry increased from 1,837 in 1924 to 1,926 in 1925. The chief division 
of the clay products industry consisted of 178 establishments actively engaged in the 
manufacture of brick and tile. In the whole industry, the average yearly wage for 
all workers was $975, there having been a total of 4,136 employees to whom 
$4,034,075 was paid in salaries and wages. 


3.—Metallic Minerals. 
1.—Gold. 


Canada has been a gold-producing country for nearly 70 years. The discovery 
of gold in paying quantities was an epoch-making event in the history of British 
Columbia. In the late fifties, placer gold was discovered along the Thompson river, 
and in 1858 the famous Fraser river rush took place. The extraordinarily rich 
deposits of Williams and Lightning creeks, in the Cariboo district, were discovered 
in 1860, and three years later the area had a record production of placer gold valued 
at $4,000,000. In the northern part of the province, the Atlin division of the Cassiar 
district was discovered in 1892. 

The discovery of gold in the Yukon river was reported in 1869, and bar-mining 
on the tributaries of the Yukon was conducted with increasing profit between 1881 
and 1886. Ten years later, rich discoveries were made in creeks of the Klondike 
river, a right-bank tributary joining the Yukon at what is now Dawson City, and 
one of the greatest rushes in history was made to this locality. The richest streams 
in the district were Bonanza creek and its principal tributary, the Eldorado. 

Gold was discovered in Nova Scotia in 1860. Two years after the discovery, 
gold valued at nearly $142,000 was recovered from the quartz veins; a steady, 
though in recent years declining, output has been reported since that time. 

Although Quebec has been producing gold since 1877, production has con- 
sisted only of the small quantities recovered in the treatment of the lead and zinc 
ores of the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district. Important discoveries of copper-gold 
deposits, however, have recently been made in the northwestern part of the pro- 
vince, adjacent to the Kirkland Lake district of Ontario, and development already 
carried out indicates a substantial gold production as soon as_ transportation 
and smelting facilities are available. 

Although gold was first discovered during 1866 in Hastings Co., no permanent 
gold industry was established in Ontario until recent years. Gold has been found 
and worked at many points in Ontario from the lake of the Woods in the west to 
the Hastings district in the east, a distance of roughly 900 miles. The gold pro- 
duction of the province has increased greatly during the last decade, the Porcupine 
area having been the principal producer since 1912. New discoveries of gold in such 
widely separated districts as Michipicoten bay on lake Superior and Red lake in 
northwestern Ontario offer the prospect of a continued large production from the 
province. 

The presence of gold-bearing ores in Manitoba has been known for a decade or 
more. Discoveries have been made in two districts, the first north of the Pas where 
the gold occurs in copper ores and the second east of lake Winnipeg in the Rice 
Lake area where the discoveries are mainly auriferous quartz. 
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Gold production in Canada attained its former maximum in 1900, when the 
Yukon production reached its highest point and 1,350,057 fine oz. of gold were 
produced. For the provinces the years in which the greatest yields were obtained 
were as follows:—Nova Scotia, 1902; Quebec, 1881; Ontario, 1925; Manitoba, 1925; 
Alberta, 1896; British Columbia, 1913; and Yukon, 1900. The quantity and value 
of gold produced in Canada is given for 1911 and subsequent years in Tables 16 
and 17, 1925 establishing a new record of production with 1,735,735 fine oz. The 
preliminary estimate of gold production for 1926 is 1,748,364 fine oz. 


16.— Quantity of Gold produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-1925. 
Norz.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, pp. 268 and 269. 


British Yukon 


Years. Nova Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. Columbia. | Territory 


Scotia. 


"Om fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. ion) fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. 


Total. 


CN tact artis op hi Oase 7,781 613 2,062 - 10] 238,496 | 224,197 473,159 
LOUD. tra bertast 4,385 642 86,523 = 73 | 251,815 | 268,447 611,885 
LDS co ee ce cea Doo 2,174 701 | 219,801 - —| 297,459 | 282,838 802,973 
TOUR. ae Thanh) ates 2,904 1,299 | 268,264 - 48 | 252,730 | 247,940 773,178 
RIS -Aameinat ape coer 6,636 1,099 | 406,577 = 195 | 273,376 | 230,173 918,056 
NCS orc Ae rsse i. ob craic 4,562 1,034 | 492,481 - 82 | 219,633 | 212,700 930,492 
LOLS cs siaidieats Selo 2,210 1,511 | 423,261 440 -| 133,742 | 177,667 738,831 
TQUSh AA aha ol. 1,176 1,939 | 411,976 1,926 27 | 180,163 | 102,474 699, 681 
UL O Mirch setererete ere 850 1,470 | 505,739 724 24) 167,252 90, 705 766, 764 
LOYD Bette oop Oe, 690 955 | 564,995 781 -| 124,808 72,778 765, 007 
NOD ccs safet sterner gs 439 635 | 708,213 207 49 | 150,792 65, 994 926,329 
WO 22h. LMA ae ote e 1,042 — }1,000, 340 156 -| 207,370 54,456 | 1,263,364 
DRT ens oa acres Tek 655 667 | 971,704 31 - | 200,140 60,144 | 1,233,341 
Le ome 6 1,047 883 |1,241, 728 1,180 —| 245,719 34,825 | 1,525,382 


10205. ira: J Sees 1,626 1,602 |1,461,039 4,424 219,227 47,817 | 1,735,735 


17. Value of Gold produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-1925. 
Nore.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 270. 


Years. pee Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. ERR EAE a. eters Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mo) BRE See Mos Oo 160, 854 12,672 42,625 - 207} 4,930,145} 4,634,574] 9,781,077 
LOLS eh owt 90, 688 13,270] 1,788,596 - 1,509} 5,205,485) 5,549, 296/12, 648, 794 
NOUS a5 Ae elietsele 44,935 14,491] 4,543,690 - — | 6,149,027] 5,846, 780/16, 598, 923 
1A Ree APs 60,031 26,708) 5,545,509 - 992| 5,224,398) 5,125,374/15, 983,007 
OTH 25 Ia: 137,180 22,720) 8,404, 693 - 4,026] 5,651,184] 4,758,098]18,977, 901 
ISIG Ae osc es oe eo 94,305 21,375]10, 180,485 - 1,695} 4,540,216} 4,396, 900]19, 234,976 
QU eee SNE. 45,685 31,235] 8,749,581 9,095 — | 2,764,693] 3,672, 703)15, 272,992 
1 ASS Fa ees Sis aoe 24,310 40,083] 8,516,299 39,814 558] 3,624,476] 2,118,325]14, 463, 689 
TOTO ee ea. atten 17,571 30, 388] 10, 454, 553 14, 966 500} 3,457,406] 1,875, 039]15, 850, 423 
LODO cu seatctasistets snipes 14, 263 19, 742111, 679,483 16,145 — | 2,580,010} 1,504, 455/15, 814,098 
LOD ashton J? hes 9,075 13, 127} 14, 640, 062 4,279 1,013} 3,117,147] 1,364,217]19, 148,920 
[a enone Ca anne 21,540 — |20, 678, 862 3,225 — | 4,286,718] 1,125, 705/26, 116,050 
TODS tie ateteech + hake 13, 540 13, 788} 20, 086, 904 641 — | 4,137,261] 1,243, 287/25,495, 421 
Oe nlite Sete aot 21,643 18, 253]25, 668,754 24,393 - | 5,079,462 719, 897131, 532,443 
1925 festens den er 33,612 33, 116)30, 202,357 91,452 — | 4,531,824 988, 465/35, 880, 826 


With the exception of the years 1891 and 1893, when its output was surpassed 
by that of Nova Scotia, British Columbia was the chief gold producer for a period 
of 39 years, or up to the year 1897, when its production was less than that of the 
Yukon. The latter district held first place until 1907, when British Columbia 
regained the first rank and continued to lead during the next seven years, with the 
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exception of 1912, when the Yukon was again the greatest producer. As a result of 
the development of the Porcupine and contiguous areas, Ontario passed the other 
provinces and mining districts in 1914, and still holds the first place so far as the 
production of gold is concerned. 


Ontario.—Though gold had been mined in various parts of the province, the 
production of the metal was comparatively small until 1912, when the first per- 
manent camp was established in the Porcupine area. The total recorded production 
of gold in Ontario for the period 1887-1912 was 210,040 fine oz., of which more than 
40 p.c. was obtained in the year 1912. The production rose from 219,801 fine oz. 
in 1913 to 492,481 fine oz. in 1916, but fell during the next two years, owing to 
scarcity of labour. The yield rose to 1,000,340 fine oz. in 1922, declining to 971,704 
in 1923, rose again in 1924 to 1,241,728 and in 1925 reached the record total of 
1,461,039 fine oz. 


Porcupine Area.—The Porcupine district, the most important gold-mining 
area of Canada, lies about 150 miles northwest of Cobalt, the present productive 
portion being limited to the township of Tisdale, an area six miles square. 

The gold deposits seem to be generically related to the porphyries which have 
intruded the older Keewatin greenstones and also the Timiskaming sediments. 
Rocks of these series are widely distributed throughout the Porcupine district and 
it is in them that the gold-bearing deposits are found. The theory of deposition is 
that the intrusion of porphyry fissured the older rocks and opened a way for the 
circulation of the mineral-bearing siliceous solution which filled the fissures. The 
application of this theory in the search for new ore bodies has been attended with 
great success. 

Ordinarily from 95 to 97 p.c. of the gold in the ores mined at the Porcupine 
field is extracted chemically by dissolving it in a weak solution of sodium cyanide, 
the details of the process varying at the different mines. There are five steps in the 
cyanide process, which are briefly as follows:—(1) reducing the ore to a size where 
the gold particles are freed from enclosing rock, carried to a point where the ore is 
ground about as fine as cement; (2) dissolving the gold in sodium cyanide solution; 
(3) separating the solution containing the dissolved gold from the impoverished ore; 
(4) precipitation of gold from solution by zine dust; and (5) refining of the precipi- 
tates. 


Kirkland Lake.—Of the other gold-producing localities, Kirkland lake, in 
Timiskaming district, has been the most important. The first gold discovery in the 
vicinity of Kirkland lake was made in 1911 on a claim now forming part of the 
Wright-Hargreaves mine. The geological formation is similar, as regards age 
relationship, to that of the Porcupine district. The rocks are pre-Cambrian, the 
Keewatin predominating. Unlike the Porcupine, most of the productive veins are 
found within the porphyry, which is of asyenitic variety. Three principal zones of 
mineralization have been indicated by exploration:—(1) the main or central zone, 
- which runs in a northeasterly direction along the southern expanse of the lake and 
along which a group of important mines is being developed over a length of 2} miles 
and a width of } mile; (2) a southerly zone which lies about ? mile to the south; and 
(3) a northerly zone known as the Goodfish Lake gold area. 


British Columbia.—The production of gold in British Columbia has varied 
considerably at different periods. Rapid increases took place between 1858 and 
1863, when 189,318 fine oz. were obtained by placer mining. Thereafter a decline 
occurred until 1893, when a low level of 18,360 fine oz. was reached. Then the 
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introduction of lode mining resulted in a rapidly increasing production until 1902, 
when previous records were surpassed by an output of more than 288,000 fine oz. 
With the exception of the maximum output of 297,459 fine oz. in 1913, the record 
of 1902 has not been equalled, though the 1924 production of 245,719 fine oz. is 
the largest since 1915. Though the bulk of the gold obtained in the Cordilleran 
region has been derived from the placer deposits of the central portion of the region 
from the Klondike on the north almost to the international boundary on the south, 
yet a large amount, averaging 178,039 fine oz. between 1913 and 1921, was obtained 
by lode mining, largely of the copper-gold ores of the Rossland and Yale boundary 
districts. The metals recovered from the Rossland ores are gold, silver and copper, 
with gold the most important. The more important copper-gold mines are owned 
and operated by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. of Trail. The copper 
concentrates of the Britannia mine also contain gold, as does the blister copper made 
at Anyox. The output of gold in British Columbia has been in part maintained by 
the successful operation of the Premier silver mine on the Portland canal, while the 
Nickel Plate property, operated by the Hedley Gold Mining Co., has been a consistent 
producer of gold bullion as well as arsenical gold concentrates, which are exported 
to the United States for treatment. The IXL mine also exports high-grade gold ore. 


World’s Production.—A sketch of the development of the gold-mining 
industry since the discovery of America may take the form of a reference to four 
successive periods. During the first period, extending from 1493 to 1760, the annual 
production averaged nearly 337,000 fine oz. The placer mining of Brazil and Colom- 
bia swelled the average output of the last 60 years of the period to about 606,000 
fine oz. per year. 


The production of Russia from placer mining was a considerable factor in the 
next period, extending from 1761 to 1840, that country retaining first rank among 
the world’s producers until 1837. The annual average production during the period 
was 565,500 fine oz. 


The third period, extending from 1841 to 1890, was notable for the remark- 
able discoveries of gold in California and Australia in 1848 and 1851 respectively. 
The annual average during the 50 years was 4,937,000 fine oz. For the first decade 
the average was 1,761,000 fine oz. and for the second 6,448,000, while the last decade 
shaded off to 5,201,000. The production of the period was contributed chiefly by 
the United States, Australia and Russia. 


In the fourth period, extending from 1891 to the present time, the outstanding 
features were the entry of South Africa as an important and then as the leading 
producer, and the phenomenal increase in the output of most of the gold-producing 
countries through the introduction of the cyanide process. The output was 6,320,000 
fine oz. in 1891, and a steady increase was recorded until 1915, when a maximum of 
22,737,000 fine oz. was produced. Thereafter the great increase in wages and in the 
other costs of production of an article of fixed value brought about a steady decline 
to a minimum production of 15,451,945 fine oz. in 1922, increased to 17,790,597 
fine oz. in 1923, to 19,031,001 in 1924 and to 19,059,915 in 1925. 

In 1925 the world’s chief producers were the Union of South Africa, with a 
production of 9,597,592 fine oz., or 50-4 p.c., the United States, producing 2,319,920 
fine oz., or 12-2 p.c., and Canada, producing 1,735,735 fine oz., or about 9-1 p.c. 


For detailed statistics of the gold production of the world for 1924 and 1925 
see Table 18. 
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18.— Quantity and Value of the World’s Production of Gold and Silver for the calendar 


years 1924 and 1925. 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Countries. 


North America— 
United States... 


stew eenee 


Central America 
and West Indies? 


South America— 


Uruguay 


AHO LIS TEE Ps. 


ies Se 
Germany........ 
Great Britain... 


SOT ae ors ae 

UE KOY ses eit. 

Serb-Croat-Slo- 
vene State 


Asia— 
British India.... 
RIN ta 3 
Chosen (Korea). 
East Indies— 
Britweh.:. 025. 
Dateless seach 
Federated Malay 
States: 0.4% 
PHDAGS 225.85 
Philippine Islds.. 
Sarawak........ 
Maiwanti7 J... 


Calendar year 1924. 
Gold. Silver. 
Value 
Ounces Ounces 
“ Value : ($0-74456 
Fine Fine per o7.¥ 
$ $ 


2,446, 338/50, 570, 294/65, 366, 840/48, 669, 534 
1,525, 380)31,532,403)/19, 736, 323)14, 694, 877 
797, 223] 16,480, 062/91, 486, 136/68, 116, 917 


Calendar year 1925. 


Gold. 


Ounces 


Fite: Value. 


$ 
2,319, 920/47, 956,991 


1,735, 735/35, 880,819 
788, 993}16, 309, 929 


Silver. 


Ounces 
Fine. 


66, 106, 922 
20, 228, 988 
92,885,465 


4,768, 941/98, 582, 759| 176,589,299 | 131,481,328 


4, 844, 648) 100,147,739 


179,221,375 


87,075) 1,800,000} 2,686,150} 2,000,000 


2,903 60, 0008 20,000 14, 891 
964 19,928] 4,857,608] 3,616,781 
144, 675) 2,990,697 28,613 21,304 
67, 725}1,400,0004} 3,357, 688/2,500,0004 
96, 750|2,000, 000 5 2, 9004 2,159 
38,700} 800,0004) 70,0004 52,119 
6,337} 131,000 
10,352} 213,995 8, 7004 6,478 
63,496) 1,312,578 
Hee penal 18,717,0873]13, 935,994 
48 = = 
17,361} 358,883 2,7004 2,010 


96,750} 2,000,000 


2,661] 55,000 
386 7,979 
108,506] 2,243,018 
67,725|1, 400, 000 4 
96, 750|2,.000, 0004 


36,281] 750.0004 
9,107} 188,258 
9.902| 204,692 

40,220] 831,421 

117,733 
30,542} 631,359 


2,700,935 


18,000 
4,346,532 
1,833 
3,553, 862 
2,904 
70,0004 


8,5904 


3,215 


Value 
($0-70346 
per oz.)! 


$ 


46,503,575 
14, 230,284 
65,341,209 


126,075,068 
1,900,000 


12, 662 

3, 057,612 
1,289 
2,500, 0004 
2,040 
49,242 


5,979 


2,433, 756|19, 917,439] 14, 011, 122 


2,262 


568, 230/11, 746,347 


27, 065, 296/29, 151, 736 


519, 813/10, 745, 483/27, 922, 281/19, 642, 208 


1,961|  40,537| 28,678] 21,352 1,865}  38,553| 23,920] 16,827 
9,002} 186,088] 732,538] 545.418 7'587| 156.837| 707,300| 497.557 
19,804| 409,385] 147,858] 110,089] 36,972] 764,279} 201,355] 141,645 
6,430] 132,920] 3,752,998] 2, 794/332 6,430] 132/920] 3,858,009] 2,713,949 
tee 3 31,153] | 23.195 - ie 32/439] | 22/820 
386 7,979] 160.750} 119/688 = -| 254,274). 178,871 
1,543} 31,897] 496.975] 370/028 1,929] 39,876] 320,761} 225/643 
= -| 424/380] 315/976 = -| 385,800| 271/395 
. - | 192,900] 143,626 * -| 212/190] 149/267 
42,149] 871,297| 72,209] 53,764} 49,897] 1,031,462] 75,0004] 52,759 
958,070|19, £05,060] 250,0004} 186.140) 1,060,950/21,931.778] 250.0004) 175,865 
967| | 20,0004 2,879,966] 2,144'307 967| |20,0004] 3,303,863] 2,324,135 
932) 19,266] 219°906| 163,733 932) 19,266] 219,906} | 154,695 
7,812] 161,488] 31,250] 23,267 7,587| 156,837| 26,106] 18,364 
1,049, 056|21,685,917| 9,421,561) 7,014,915| 1,175,116/24,291,808| 9,870,914] 6,943,792 
396,949] 8,193,259] 5,309,203] 3,953,020] 393,807] 8,140,711] 4,854,923] 3,415,214 
107,300] 2,218,087] 10,0004 ° 81/902] 107,308] 2,218,087} 110,0004| | 77,381 
134,128] 2,772,671] 54,662} 40,699] 134,1283| 2,772,671| 54,6623) 38,452 
24,187| 500,0004 3 e 24,187} 500,0004 - - 
124,388] 2,571,327| 2,083,256] 1,551,109] 132,715] 2,743,462] 2,385,016] 1,677, 763 
14,960] 309,250 2 . 14,146] 292,424 - is 
349 7,219 g i 349 7,219 - - 
244,500] 5,054,262] 3,542,320] 2,637,470] 270,000% 5,581,394|5,500,0098| 3,869,030 
79,893] 1,651,535] | 43,113] 32,100] 94,135] 1,945,943] 68,544| 48,218 
858| 17,736 ns > 8583| | 17,736 ~ - 
8,653] 178,873] 11,008 8, 196 9,035] 186,762] 13,162 9,259 
1,135,565) 23, 474, 219/11, 153,562! 8,304,496) 1,180, 669|24,496, 499/12, 986,307] 9,135,347 
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18.— Quantity and Value of the World’s Production of Gold and Silver for calendar 
years 1924 and 1925—concluded. 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Calendar year 1924. Calendar year 1925. 


Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Countries. ae vin 
Ounces Ounces AUS. Ounces Valu Ounces 0.70846 
Fine. Value Fine. a or Fine. e Fine se ay 
$ $ $ $ 
Oceania— 
Australia— 

New South Wales 18,685} 386,253] 9,256,671] 6,892,145 19,422) 401,488/9,500,0004) 6,682,870 

Northern Terri- 

tOryertese ore 225 4,651 - = 445 9,199 - - 
Queensland...... 98,841] 2,043,224) 276,651) 205,983 46,406} 959,297/ 385,489) 271,176 
South Australia. 880 18,191 1,017 757 1,406 29,064 1, 458 1,025 
Victoria... 67,167| 1,388,465 4,216 3,139 47,296 977,695 2,082 1,465 
West Australia. . 485, 035/10, 026,561 89,146 66,375) 441,252) 9,121,486] 75,0004 52,759 
Tasmania....... 4,625 95,607} 642,158] 478,126 3,524 72,847| 730,194} 513,662 

Ua fae cee eee 2,166 44,775 - - 2,1663 44,775 = - 

Neg Zealand.. 122,341) 2,529,012} 500,0235; 372,297 111, 202/2, 298, 7595 420,425] 295,7525 
Total, ./...... 799, 966/16, 536, 760| 10,769,882) 8,018,822)  673,119/13,914,610/11,114,648| 7,818,709 
Africa— 
Abyssinia....... 20,0004) 413,436 - - 20,0004) 413,436 - - 
Belgian Congo... 118,119] 2,441,736 ~ - 122,781] 2,538, 108 - - 
British West 

Africa (Gold 

Coast, Ashanti, 

pails ee 233,910] 4,835,348 - - 199,697) 4,128,102 - - 
Egypt.. 934 19,307 - - 354 7,318 - - 
krench West 

Africa (Guinea, 

Ivory Coast, 

Sudan, Senegal) 13,117} 271,152 - = 3,504 72,434 - - 
Madagascar..... 10,802} 223,297 - - 13,471| 278,470 - - 
Portuguese East 

Miriesires: ts. 5,321} 110,000 - - 12,292} 254,098 1,260 886 
Rhodesia— 

Northern....... 1,245 25,736} 234,805) 174,826 1,250 25,840 5, 267 3,705 

Southern....... 627,729]12,976,307| 166,472] 123,948]  581,504/12,020,752} 152,705} 107,422 
Sudanssie cee: 8,088) 167,190 - - 8,466) 175,0004 - = 
Tanganyjka..... 7,863} 162,543 733 546 8,898} 183,938 1,010 710 
Union of South 

IASTiCat. watleee 9,575, 040/197,933,599] 1,396,943) 1,040,108] 9,597,592/198,399,790] 1,161,470} 817,047 
Total 5. 10, 622, 168) 219,579,651) 1,798,953] 1,339, 428/10, 569,809) 218,497,286] 1,321,712] 929,770 
Total for World. ..|19, 031, 001/393,425,653| 239,484,763] 178,310,725] 19, 059,915] 394, 003, 335| 245,138, 172|172,444,894 


1A verage price per fine ounce in London. 2Histimate based on United States imports of ore and 
bullion. %Previous year’s figures. 4Hstimate based on other years’ production. SAmount exported. 
s—istimate based on first 8 months’ production. 


2.—Silver. 


Although no official statistics of the production of silver had been published 
prior to 1887, the annual reports of the operating companies showed that from 1869 
to 1885, about 4,000,000 oz. of silver, with a probable value of $4,800,000, were 
produced in the Port Arthur district in Ontario. From 1887 to 1893 the production 
ranged in value between $300,000 and $400,000, and was derived chiefly from Ontario 
and Quebec. The next three years saw a rapid increase in production, due to the 
development of the silver-lead deposits of British Columbia, and in 1896 a pro- 
duction of over $2,000,000 was recorded. From that year until 1905 the production 
varied betwen $2,000,000 and $3,500,000, rising rapidly during the next 5 years to 
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$17,580,455 in 1910, as a result of the discovery of the rich ores of the Cobalt 
district. Since then there has been a falling-off in quantity, but owing to the higher 
price of the metal, the value of the annual production increased to a maximum of 
$20,693,704 in 1918. In spite of this falling-off in output, Canada still retains its 
place as the third largest producer of silver in the world, ranking after Mexico and 
the United States. 


The silver production of Canada is chiefly credited to the rich silver-cobalt ores 
of Northern Ontario, the copper-gold-silver and the silver-lead-zinc ores of British 
Columbia, and the silver-lead ores of the Yukon Territory. A certain amount also 
occurs with the gold ores of Northern Ontario and the nickel ores of the Sudbury 
district. 


Ontario.—The production of silver in Ontario in 1925 was 10,529,131 fine oz., 
valued at $7,271,944, as against 11,272,567 fine oz., valued at $7,527,933, in 1924. 
The total for 1925 included (a) 6,079,142 oz. bullion made in the reduction works 
of the Cobalt district, or 57.6 p.c. of the total Ontario production, (b) 2,813,071 oz., 
or 26-8 p.c., recovered by the smelters of Southern Ontario, (c) 315,071 oz., or 3-0 
p-c., contained in gold bullion and nuggets sold for exhibition purposes and in pro- 
ducts from nickel refineries; the balance of 1,321,847 oz., or 12-6 p.c., was estimated 
as recoverable from Ontario ores, slags and matte treated in the United States and 
Europe. The corresponding figures for the year 1924 were (a) 5,577,875 fine oz., 
or 49-6 p.c., (b) 4,309,595 oz., or 38-2 p.c., (c) 282,208 oz., or 2:4 p.c., and (d) 
1,102,889 oz., or 9:8 p.c. As indicated above, practically the whole of the Ontario 
silver production was derived from the rich silver-bearing ores of the Cobalt district, 
but small quantities are obtained from the products of the nickel refineries and from 
gold bullion. 

The Cobalt camp was discovered in 1903, when the Timiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario railway was being built from North Bay to the head of lake Timis- 
kaming. This was at Long lake, subsequently christened “Cobalt lake,’ and the 
surrounding area became known as the Cobalt silver camp. 


From 1904 to 1911 the output of silver increased rapidly year by year. In 1911 
the province of Ontario reported a production from that camp of 31,507,791! fine 
oz., the value of which was $15,953,847. In 1912 the output was nearly as great, 
being 30,243,859! fine oz., but prices had gone up and the value was greater, namely 
$17,408,935. Since that time the production has been declining, but the life of the 
camp has been prolonged by the finding of “blind” veins and by improvements in 
the methods of extraction which have permitted the working of ores of a grade 
too low for profit by the former methods. 


The Gowganda camp, which lies about 55 miles northwest of Cobalt, has been 
the source of much high-grade silver ore, mainly from the Miller Lake-O’Brien and 
Castle-Tretheway mines. This section has been more or less handicapped by its 
distance from the railway and lack of facilities for transportation. A good wagon 
road has now been completed from the railway at Elk Lake, on a branch line of the 
Timiskaming and Northern Ontario railway. In addition a hydro-electric power 
transmission line has been extended from Elk Lake to Gowganda. With these added 
facilities a number of mines in the camp are enlarging their operations. The history 
of the South Lorrain camp, which lies about 18 miles to the southeast of Cobalt, on 
the shore of lake Timiskaming, is characteristic. It was worked for some time and 


1These figures are taken from reports of tho Ontario Department of Mines, by which silver produc- 
tion was until recent years computed on a different basis from that used for Table 20 following. 
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then closed up, the conclusion having been reached that the camp was worked out. 
The Keeley mine turned out later to be extremely rich, producing in 1924 nearly 
2,000,000 oz. of silver. Recent development work indicates that the South Lorrain 
field is likely to play its part in helping to maintain the silver production of Ontario 
for some years to come. 


British Columbia.—The chief sources of silver in British Columbia have been 
the silver-lead-zine ores of the East and West Kootenay districts, supplemented 
by the silver contained in the gold-copper ores at Rossland and the Boundary 
and Coast districts. During the last two or three years this production has been 
remarkably increased by shipments of rich ores from the Premier mine, near Stewart, 
which in 1925 were reported to have contained 2,263,556 oz. of silver. 

Production in 1925 amounted to 8,579,458 fine oz., valued at $5,925,403, as 
against 8,153,003 fine oz., valued at $5,444,657, in 1924. Production in 1925 included 
(a) silver contained in blister copper, 801,809 oz., or 9-3 p.c.; (b) silver in lead and 
gold bullion 5,314,072 oz., or 62-0 p.c.; (c) silver in lead and zinc ores and con- 
centrates exported 309,065 oz., or 3-6 p.c., and (d) silver in gold, silver and copper 
ores exported, 2,154,512 oz., or 25-1 p.c. Corresponding figures for 1924 were 
(a) 848,142 oz., or 10-4 p.c.; (b) 4,168,464 oz., or 51-3 p.c.; (c) 379,254 oz., or 4-6 
p.c.; (d) 2,757,143 oz., or 33-7 p.c. 


Yukon Territory.—The production of silver from the Yukon Territory in 
1925 amounted to 904,893 fine oz., derived chiefly from the silver-lead ores exported. 
Owing to the cold climate, trouble is experienced in the mining of the silver in the 
Keno Hill district. Ores mined late in one season are hauled down by tractor and 
piled on the river banks, there to await the spring break-up, when they can be 
taken to the customs smelters in the United States. Because of these climatic and 
transportation difficulties, the Treadwell Yukon Co. of Keno Hill completed a con- 
centrating plant in the summer of 1925, in order to reduce handling and transporta- 
tion costs by eliminating much of the waste from their ores. This concentrator has 
been working to full capacity since completion and treats ore for other mines. This 
is a great assistance to smaller operators and has resulted in a record silver produc- 
tion of 1,686,106 fine oz. from the Yukon during 1926. 


The quantity of silver obtained from placer gold is gradually decreasing. The 
quantities obtained from this source each year since 1920 have been as follows:— 
14,831 fine oz. in 1921; 12,233 in 1922; 13,476 in 1923; 7,853 in 1924 and 10,759 fine 
oz. in 1925. 


World Production of Silver.—The world production of silver was estimated at 
245,138,172 fine oz. for 1925, an increase of 17-4 p.c. over the pre-war figure of 
1918, given as 208,690,446 fine oz. The silver production of Canada in 1925 was 
20,228,988 fine oz. For the quantity and value of the world’s production in 1924 and 
1925, see Table 18 of this section. 

Statistics of the quantity and value of silver produced in Canada are given for 
the years since 1887 in Table 19, while statistics of the quantity and value produced 
in the various provinces are given for 1911 and subsequent years in Table 20. 
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19.— Quantity and Value of Silver Produced in Canada during the calendar years 


~ Years. Quantity. 
OZ. 
WSK: cc ees 355,083 
TSS8isene 437, 232 
1889... 383,318 
1890. ces. 400, 687 
ps!) WOE pee 414,523 
TS92 310,651 
1893.. - 
Pood, Ee: 847, 697 
W896 .5). ste 1,578,275 
BSOBIIT 3,205, 343 
1897. 5,558,456 
Bote we gry 4,452,333 
1899. 3,411, 644 


Value. 


$ 


347,271 
410,998 
358, 785 
419,118 


409,549 
272,130) 
330,128 
534,049 
1,030, 299 


2,149,503 
3,323,395 
2,593,929 
2,032,658 


1887-1926. 
Years. | Quantity. Value. Years. | Quantity. 
Oz. $ OZ. 

1900... 4,468,225 2,140, 3862)) 1913......... 31,845,803 
1 Dee 5,539, 192 3,265,354]| 1914..... 28,449,821 
1902). 32 4,291,317 2,238, 301i) LO1DT.... . 26,625,960 
THOS. ..5. 3,198,581 1,709, 642/| 1916..... 25,459,741 
W048 ne 3,077,020 2,047,095] 1917..... 22,221,274 
1905 S005 6,000,023 3,621, 133]/ 1918..... 21,383,979 
1906..... 8,473,379 5,659,455]/ 1919..... 16,020, 657 
VOOT? Aue 12,779,799 8,348,659] 1920..... 13,330,357 
1908..... 22,106,233] 11,686,239) 1921..... 13,543,198 
19095. 2 27,529,473] 14,178,504] 1922..... 18,626,439 
ROTO eas 32,869,264] 17,580,455) 1923..... 18, 601,744 
OUT. Fe 32,559,044] 17,355,272|| 1924..... 19,736,323 
pth 31,955,560] 19,440,165] 1925..... 20,228,988 

1926: 92,435,531 


Value. 


$ 


19,040,924 
15,593,631 
13,228,842 
16,717,121 


18,091,895 
20,693, 704 
17,802,474 
13, 450,330 

8,485,355 


12,576,758 
12,067,509 
13,180,113 
13,971,150 
13, 934,035 


1Preliminary figures. 


20.—Quantity and Value of Silver Produced in Canada, by Provinces, during the 
calendar years 1911-1925. 


Norre.—For the years 1887 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-1917, p. 271. 


Years Ontario. Quebee British Columbia. | Yukon Territory. 
OZ. $ OZ. $ OZ. $ OZ. $ 
WON Barts. be ere 30,540,754] 16,279,443 18,435 9,827| 1,887,147] 1,005,924 112,708 60,078 
5 SS a 29,214,025) 17,772,352 9,465 5,758] 2,651,002) 1,612,737 81,068 49,318 
TOSSt. . al ioe 28,411,261} 16,987,377 34,573 20,672] 3,312,343) 1,980,483 87,626 52,393 
TON ae vires + ae 25,139,214) 13,779,055 57,737 31,646) 3,159,897) 1,731,971 92,973 50,959 
Hitch late es 22,748,609} 11,302,419 63,450 31,524) 3,565,852) 1,771,658] 248,049 123,241 
1916 1S Ee ie: 21,608,158} 14,188,133 98,610 64,748] 3,392,872] 2,227,794 360,101 236,446 
PLN Ye tts Eee 8 es 19,301,835] 15,714,975 136, 194 110,885] 2,655,994] 2,162,430 119,605 97,379 
TORR etc se 17,198,737] 16,643,562 178,675 172,907) 3,921,336] 3,794,755 71,915 69,594 
Wot ene ae 12,117,878] 13,465,628 140,926 156,600] 3,713,537) 4,126,556 27,556 30,621 
FORO ry. Parkes 9,907,626 9,996,795 61,003 61,552] 3,327,028) 3,356,971 19,190 19,363 
WARAITE 9,761,607 6,116,037 38,084 23,861) 3,350,357) 2,099,133 393,092 246,288 
i or ra 10,811,903 7,300,305 - = 7,150,937] 4,828,384 663,493] 447,997 
TO Be iecg dias, awe 10,540,943 6,838,226 83,006 21,412) 6,113,327) 3,965,899] 1,914,438] 1,241,953 
RES, ee Fosse 11,272,567 7,527,933 83,814 55,972) 8,153,003) 5,444, 657 226,755 151,429 
P25 ea. 10,529,131 7,271,944 214,943 148,451] 8,579,458] 5,925,403 904, 893 624,964 
Years. Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. Manitoba. 
OZ. $ OZ. $ OZ. $ 
BEIM save rcata cto gah aie < in CA Pe RAG OTIC - = 445 363 7,201 5, 863 
“LE ae SE SREP oe Re ee eel ~ - . 13,316 12,886 
SEE nic Roce cette ates «oR ee ae Rare - - - - 20,760 23,069 
BAe ard risa £4. Pasras cotter: br ied & wig reser - - - - 15,510 15,649 
UR te EES SIT. Se. 25 16 - - 33 20 
C2 i ie go CORE: SOOCTDgr rrr 86 58 - ~ 20 14 
eters Tag a se ie hoe Ie Se Le ie 25 16 - - 5 3 
A aE ae « bis dade rime avrmmcorebl -¢ - - ~ - 140 93 
SAE TREN PIECE! FoGh, St ono atatatetle, Spieler os 86 59 - - 477 329 
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3.—Copper. 


The copper-mining industry has developed at a very rapid rate. A pro- 
duction of 3,505,000 Ib. in 1886 had doubled 6 years later. In 1913, the output had 
increased over twenty-one fold, amounting to 76,976,925 lb. The extraor- 
dinary demand for war requirements resulted in a maximum production from 1916 
to 1918, when the average output was 115,048,931 lb. The production during the 
calendar year 1925 was 111,450,518 lb., indicating a satisfactory recovery from the 
post-war depression. The preliminary estimate for 1926 is 132,345,152 lb. 


Ontario.—The Sudbury deposits were first noted in 1856, but did not attract 
attention until 1883-4, during the period of the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
railway, when a railway cutting was made through the small hill on which the 
Murray mine was afterwards located. During the first few years the deposits were 
exploited for their copper contents alone; not until 1886 was the presence of nickel 
determined and the true value of the ores made known. The nickel-copper ores of 
the Sudbury area are the source of nearly all the copper produced in Ontario. The 
ores contain from 1 to 2-5 p.c. of copper, the recovery averaging a little over 1-5 
p.c. The International Nickel Co., Ltd., has a smelting plant at Copper Cliff 
and a refinery at Port Colborne. The mining properties include the Creighton, the 
Crean Hill and the No. 2 mine at Copper Cliff. The smelter of the Mond Nickel Co. 
is at Coniston, .and the copper-nickel matte is exported to their refinery at Swansea, 
Wales. 


British Columbia.—The production of copper in the province during 1925 
amounted to 69,221,600 lb., the Skeena, Trail Creek and Vancouver (mainland) 
mining divisions being the chief producers. The Hidden Creek or Anyox mine, 
south of the Portland canal, owned by the Granby Co., is probably the largest 
copper mine in the province. The claims are situated on a hill some 920 feet in 
height. There are two principal ore bodies, one from 100 to 250 feet wide and traced 
for some 1,500 feet, the other being about 400 feet wide and about 700 feet long. The 
Anyox plant, situated on Observatory inlet, and blown in during March, 1914, isa 
large pyritic smelter. The Le Roi-Centre Star group, forming part of the property 
of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co., is situated on the southern slope of 
Red mountain at Rossland. In the Vancouver mining division the chief producer is 
the Britannia mine, situated on the east side of Howe sound on the Pacific coast. 
The ores occur in a mineralized zone which is at least 4 miles long and which, towards 
its centre, has a variable width of from 300 to 600 feet. 


Manitoba.—Much development has been carried on in the Flin Flon district 
of Manitoba in the last ten years. The Mining Corporation of Canada, after securing 
a controlling interest in the Flin Flon group, has carried on extensive development 
work by sinking and cross-cutting, verifying the results of previous diamond-drilling 
and proving large tonnages of ore to be in place. A branch extension of the Hudson 
Bay railway and the construction of smelter works are required for the economic 
treatment of the copper ores of the district. 


Quebec.— Until 1894, when Ontario took the lead, Quebec was the chief copper- 
producing province of Canada, the principal mines being the Custis and Huntingdon 
properties in the Eastern Townships. These mines produced a pyrite from which 
both copper and sulphur were recovered. There is still a small annual production 
from this field. However, recent discoveries in the Rouyn camp of northwestern 
(uiebec indicate a greatly increased production of copper in the near future. These 
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deposits lie in an easterly extension of the formations found in the Kirkland Lake 
area of Ontario. The first discoveries in the district were located as gold prospects; 
the existence of large bodies of copper and zine ores was subsequently proved and 
the production of copper will probably exceed in value that of gold. A branch line 
from the Canadian National railway was completed into the camp during 1926 and 
preparations are already under way for the construction of a copper smelter at the 
Noranda mine. Hydro-electric power will be supplied from power plants on the 
Quinze river. 


World’s Production of Copper.—The world’s production of copper was 
estimated at 1,586,683 short tons in 1925, as compared with 1,514,017 tons in the 
preceding year. Canada had an output of 55,725 tons in 1925, producing about 3-5 
p.c. of the world’s estimated total. 


21.—Quantity and Value of Copper Produced in Canada, by Provinc:s, calendar 
years 1911-1926. 


Nore.—For the years 1886 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 272. 


Years. Ontario. Quebec. British Columbia. Total. 
lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ lb. cas 
LOTIt.e.* 17,932,263) 2,219,297] 2,436,190 301,503) 35,279,558) 4,366,198] 55,648,011 6, 886,998 
1912... 22,250,601) 3,635,971] 3,282,210 536,346) 50,526,656 8,256,561! 77,832,127] 12,718,548 
PH So. ty 25,885,929] 3,952,522] 3,455,887) 527,679) 45,791,579 6,991,916] 76,976,925} 11,753,606 
R914). O53 28,948,211] 3,937,536] 4,201,497 571,488] 41,219,202 5,606,636] 75,735,960) 10,301,606 
1915..... 39,361,464) 6,799,693) 4,197,482 725,115) 56,692,988 9,793,714] 100,785,150} 17,410,635 
JOTH 8 44,997, 035}12, 240,094) 5,703,347] 1,551,424) 63,642,550] 17,312,046] 117,150,028] 31,867,150 
1917.....| 42,867,774|11, 651,461] 5,015,560) 1,363,229] 57,730,959] 15,691,275|109,227,3322) 29,687, 9892 
1918 « t7 47,074,475/11,593,502| 5,869,649] 1,445,577] 62,865,681] 15,482,560] 118,769,434] 29,250,536 
19195224. 24,346,623) 4,550,627) 2,691,695 503,105) 44,502,079 8,317,884] 75,053,581} 14,028,265 
TO2620 52 32,059,993] 5,596,392) 880,638 153,724} 45,319,771 7,911,019] 81,600,691} 14,244,217 
AOE oe xe 12,821,385] 1,602,930 352,308 44,045) 34,447,127 4,306,580] 47,620,820 5,953,555 
1922.2... 10,943,636] 1,464,477 = - 31,936, 182 4,273,700] 42,879,818 5,738,177 


1923..... 31,656,800} 4,565,227 = — | 55,224,737) 7,963,959} 86,881,537} 12,529,186 
1924..... 37,113,193) 4,833,622] 1,893,008} 246,546] 65,451,246] 8,524,370) 104,457,447) 13,604,538 
1925..... 39,718,777) 5,577,311) 2,510,141) 352,474) 69,221,600} 9,720,097) 111,450,518) 15,649,882 

Rae - - - - - — | 132,345,152) 17,386,867 


Propuction or Copper In MANITOBA AND YUKON TpRRITORY, 1912-1920 (IncLuDED In Toraz).3 


Manitoba Yukon Territory 
Years. 
(included in total). (included in total). 
lb. $ lb. $ 
Bea es a LS ete Sie deals Se SOR Ls cashed Sole, fare eater od Mew or =- - 1,772,660 289,670 
LE ee = a SSS ae ey ee = ee 5 = = 1,843,530 281,489 
BOGE sce ee Te Oe ete HERE OS ET EOE eee oo teas capstan s - = 1,367,050 185,946 
UL ERR Pens ete COC tt ey Meet TRE CoC ea Ae: 5 ala. Siac bite - _ 533,216 92,113 
1 LO Neate tegen Miata eigen, eens ytie aia - = 2,807,096 763,586 
BORE OSCR sone 0 sd RPE ral gett Mtv Siete ea cles Adeeb leglertiene able 1,116,000 303,329} 2,460,079 668, 650 
I en te SE 6 ee aS aoa ous ANN cel oiae case aioe = 2,339,751 576, 234 619,878 152,663 
BOLO re a OPS Bs Fa oleh wie OMete cc aatwntod Gehan ets 3,348,000 625,775 165,184 30,874 
Ce, a ne ea ee a ee 5 eee: Se ee 3,062,577 534, 604 277,712 48,475 


1Preliminary figures. 
2Includes 36,960 lb., valued at $10,045, from New Brunswick and Alberta, not given separately. 
3No production in Manitoba or the Yukon has been reported since 1920, 
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22.—Copper Production of Seven Countries and of the World, 1913-1925.1 
(In short tons of 2,000 pounds.) 


Tnited Spain World’s 
Years. Stat © Mexico. | Canada. | Chile. Peru. and Japan. produc- 
ates. Portugal. tion. 

LONG. 323. Sir: 614, 255 58,185 38,460 46,574 30, 609 39, 683 73,283) 1,072,674 
NOMAD se erontertecce ate esas 579,133 40,043 37,498 49,221 29,853 29,652 77,650) 1,021,233 
TOMS Saar. eeeatoe 712,126 34, 128 52,016 57,680 38,269 40,895 83,108} 1,188,172 
LOUGH. as hie. ote 971,123 60,751 52,880 78,559 47,472 39,021 110,900) 1,533,294 
RO ie, Setar eaters g 961,016 52,348 55,790 112,985 49,784 45,084 119,058} 1,579,675 
TOUS: . SA Seee ee ee 968, 687 83, 2338 58,068 117,851 48,944 50,596 99,583) 1,569,523 
TOUS b26.050 3 ease 604, 642 66, 661 39, 789 87,721 43,2438 38,581 86,468] 1,069,437 
WODU ere tecncmeee 635, 248 49, 866 39,121 109,075 36,356 25,353 74,727| 1,082,652 
192 Eepecrsree ens cacti 238,420 13,576 22,632 65, 299 36, 689 36,596 59, 626 600, 960 
1077 See een 511,970 29,842 25,300 142,830 40,183 40,234 59, 663 995,045 
19233. oe teyen ss Saeors 754,000 60,538 40,230 201,042 48,684 57,115 70,316] 1,418,163 
[OZER ASS Mea Sets 819,000 49, 150 51,0082 209,855 88,495 60,713 69,378] 1,514,017 
LODD eee heey HTS 854,000 59,123 56, 2392 209, 654 41,180 63, 933 72,413] 1,586,683 


iFrom the Year Book of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics, New York. 
2The final officialstatement indicated a production of 52,229 tons in Canada during 1924 and 55,725 
tons in 1925. 


4.—Lead. 


Lead is obtained in Canada largely from the deposits of British Columbia. 
From 88,665 lb. in 1891, the production advanced to over 39,000,000 Ib. in 1897, 
an average increase of about 6,500,000 Ib. per year. Owing to the low price of silver 
in 1898 and labour troubles in the Slocan in 1899, the output fell off to 21,900,000 
Ib. in 1899, but rose to 63,200,000 in 1900. This increase was due to the develop- 
ment of two or three mines in the Fort Steele mining division, although all the lead- 
producing districts except Ainsworth showed a material increase in production. 
The output fell to 18,100,000 Ib. in 1903, owing to the condition of the market 
affecting the production of the low-grade silver-lead ores of the East Kootenay 
district. An Act was passed in October, 1903, providing for the payment of bounties 
on lead contained in lead-bearing ores mined in Canada, and as a direct result of the 
bounty, the output increased to 56,900,000 Ib. in 1905, but fell off gradually to 
23,800,000 Ib. in 1911. A steady improvement has since been experienced, a record 
total of 253,590,578 lb. being reached in 1925, while the preliminary estimate for 1926 
is 284,120,946 lb. 


British Columbia.—In the East Kootenay district, the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Co. operates many important mines, the principal of which is the 
Sullivan lead-zinc mine near Kimberley. The ore averages, on large shipments, — 
about 16-5 p.c. lead, 14 p.c. zine and 7 ounces of silver to the ton. In the 
West Kootenay district the ores are chiefly argentiferous galena and zinc-blende, 
occurring as veins in granites and slates. The ores range from 7 p.c. to 75 p.c. of 
lead, with considerable values of silver. The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Co. has extended its facilities for mining, milling and smelting. This accounts to a 
considerable extent for the rapid growth in lead production during 1925. 


Ontario.—Lead-mining in Ontario is intimately associated with the successful 
operations of the Galetta mine and smelter. The deposit on the property occupies 
a well marked fault fissure cutting across the strike of the pre-Cambrian crystalline 
limestone, the ore mineral being galena carrying very little silver, associated with 
minor quantities of zinc-blende and pyrites. 
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23.— Quantity and Value of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, calendar 
years 1887-1926. 
Years. Quantity. Value. Copepes Years. Quantity. Value. Cpiis per 
lb. $ lb. $ 

AOR Aes bli 204,800 9,216 5-400] 1906.......... 54,608,217] 3,089,187 5-657 
1888.. 674,500 29,812 BAO 100 Twn ak cia 47,738,703} 2,542,086 5-325 
TRB B.A: 165, 100 6,488 3-930]/ 1908.......... 43,195,733} 1,814,221 4-200 
ASOQte sa See 105, 000 4,704 4-480) 1909.......... 45,857,424| 1,692,139 3-690 
(idee eee 32,987,508] 1,216,249 3-687 

$890 beeen ah 88, 665 3,857 4-350 
i tae eine a 808, 420 33,064 4-090] 1911.......... 23,784,969 Syme 3-480 
1893.. 2,135,023 79, 636 Seva0t 191 2Fe en Pe. 35,763,476] 1,597,554 4-467 
1894.. 5, 703, 222 187,636 3 200|| pe 1913) 4 ce. eet 37,662,703} 1,754,705 4-659 
1895.. 16,461,794 531,716 EPR | fae Saat ete 36,337,765| 1,627,568 4.479 
1915iw sions 46,316,450) 2,593,721 5-600 

TOG. ce oat eee 24,199,977 721,159 2-980 
1807. AS... 39,018,219] 1,396,853 3-580) 1916...:..:..8 41,497,615] 3,532,692 8-513 
ie ee Ee 31,915,319] 1,206,399 3-780] 191 7ovrto.. <3 32,576,281] 3,628,020 11-137 
1899. 21,862,436 977,250 He ATO aeal Ol Seteeyaee. te os 51,398,002] 4,754,315 9-250 
TES ete ee eres 63,169,821] 2,760,521 4-370]| 1919.......... 43,827,669] 3,053,037 6-966 
1920 dhe 35,953,717] 3,214,262 8-940 

Le See ee 51,900,958] 2,249,387 4-334 
pogn ME. .oUN 22,956,381 934,095 4-069] 1921.0..000... 66,679,592} 3,828,742 5-742 
1903.. 18, 139, 283 768,562 BoD ST VIG 22 tee ton 93,307,171} 5,817,702 6-219 
1904.. 37,531,244] 1,617,221 71544) | Pg 37 Ieee en 111,234,466] 7,985,522 7-179 
WOKE: 3a 56,864,915] 2,676,632 ATO TW ARGO Ace ee A 175,485,499} 14,221,345 8-104 
} ee ee 253,590,578] 23,127,460 9-120 
ROD GER NFSF id det 284,120,946] 19,262,249 6-751 


1In 1909 and 1910, average price at Toronto as quoted by Hardware and Metal; in previous years 
average price at New York, as quoted by Engineering and Mining Journal; from 1911 to 1925, average 
price in Montreal. Quotations furnished from 1911 to 1919 by Messrs. Thos. Robertson & Co., Montreal, 
Que.: 1920 to 1925, by Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co., Montreal, Que. 1926 average price in Lon- 
don, Eng. 2Preliminary figures. 
World’s Production.—The world’s production of lead in 1925 was about 
1,639,945 short tons. The principal producers were the United States with 40 p.c., 
Mexico 13 p.c., Australia 10 p.c. and Spain 9 p.c. Canada produced about 8 p.c. 


of the total. 


5.—Nickel. 


With the exception of the nickel in the ores shipped from the Cobalt district 
and from the Alexo mine in the Porcupine area, the Canadian production of nickel 
is derived entirely from the well-known nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbury 
district, Ontario. From 830,477 lb. in 1889, the production increased continually 
in trend to 92,500,000 Ib. in 1918, constituting a record. After a slump to 19,293,000 
Ib. and 17,597,000 lb. in 1921 and 1922 respectively, there was an increase to 73,- 
857,114 Ib. in 1925, followed by a drop to 65,714,294 lb. in 1926 (preliminary 
figures). 

With the exception of three war years 1916-18, 1925 had the largest production 
in the history of the industry. Naturally the requirements for munitions and arm- 
ament during the war created high prices and a very active demand for nickel, 
stimulating a large production. With the coming of peace this war market vanished 
and the nickel industry suffered particularly severely in the general depression that 
followed. However, the producing companies and especially the International 
Nickel Co. instituted researches to find new peace-time uses for the metal. 
The success attending their efforts in that direction accounts very largely for the 
marked recovery in production during the past three years. The automobile in- 
dustry, electrical machinery, new submarine cables and various nickel alloys are all 
helping to absorb this increased production. 
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Sudbury.—The nickel-bearing rocks of the Sudbury district, with a width 
of about two and one-half miles, form a wide ellipse 36 miles long and 13 miles 
broad. The ores consist mainly of a mixture of pyrrhotite and chalcopyrite 
intimately associated with more or less country rock. The nickel occurs in the 
pyrrhotite as pentlandite and varies somewhat in amount. The ore deposits are of 
three main types — marginal deposits, offset deposits and vein-like deposits — the 
marginal having proved the most productive. The Creighton mine, which may be 
called the greatest nickel mine in the world, is an example of a marginal deposit. 
The Copper Cliff mine is an example of an offset deposit, while the Vermilion mine 
is probably the best example of a vein-like deposit, probably formed by hot, circulat- 
ing waters. The ore mined in the district varies considerably in richness, the average 
metal content being about 2 to 3 p.c. of nickel, 14 to 2 p.c. of copper and 45 p.c. of 
iron. Cobalt, gold, silver, platinum and palladium are nearly always present in 
very small quantities. The matte produced by the International Nickel Co. 
averages about 54 to 56 p.c. of nickel and about 24 p.c. of copper, while that of the 
Mond Nickel Co. contains about 41 p.c. each of nickel and of copper. 


World’s Production.—The world’s production of nickel was about 40,632 
short tons in 1925, of which output 90-0 p.c. was Canadian in origin, while about 
10-0 p.c. was derived from the oxidized ores of New Caledonia. The proved deposits 
of nickel ore in Canada are estimated to contain 2,000,000 tons of nickel, and there 
are at present large reserves undeveloped. 


24.—Quantity and Value of Nickel Produced in Canada during the calendar years 


1889-1926. 
Years. Quantity. Value. Years. | Quantity. Value. Years. | Quantity. Value. 
lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ 

1889. 830,477 498,286 || 1901...] 9,189,047 4,594,523 || 1913...] 49,676,772 14,903,082 
S90 RS as? 1,435,742 933,232 || 1902...} 10,693,410 5,025,903 || 1914...) 45,517,937 13,655,381 
1891 4,035,347 2,421,208 || 1908...] 12,505,510 5,002,204 || 1915...| 68,308, 657 20,492,597 
1892 5.24%: 2,413,717 1,399,956 |] 1904...] 10,547,883 4,219,153 || 1916...| 82,958,564 29,035,498 
USGS Etat e?. 3,982,982 2,071,151 || 1905...) 18,876,315 7,550,526 || 1917...} 82,330,280 33,732,112 
1894.0. ars. 4,907,430 1,870,958 || 1906...} 21,490,955 8,948, 834 || 1918...| 92,507,293 37,002,917 
1805 eee. os 3,888,525 1,360,984 || 1907...} 21,189,793 9,535,407 || 1919...| 44,544,883 17,817,953 
1896: tree 3,397, 113 1,188,990 || 1908...) 19,143,111 8,231,538 || 1920...] 61,335,706 24,534,282 
WSO fin ssh 3,997,647 1,399,176 |} 1909...} 26,282,991 9,461,877 |j 1921...} 19,293,060 6,752,571 
1898. 5,517,690 1,820,838 || 1910...) 37,271,033 | 11,181,310 || 1922...) 17,597,123 6,158,993 
1899), victeesrve 5,744,000 2,067,840 || 1911...] 34,098,744 | 10,229,623 |] 1923...] 62,453,843 18,332,077 
TOOL 7,080,227 3,327,707 || 1912...) 44,841,542 | 13,452,463 |] 1924...] 69,536,350 | 12,126,739 

1925...) 73,857,114 | 15,946,672! 

19262...| 65,714,294 | 14,374,1638 


1A change in the method of computing the value of nickel produced accounts for the drop in value after 
1923. 2Preliminary figures. 


6.—Cobalt. 


The major portion of the world’s supply of cobalt has for almost two decades 
been derived from the silver-cobalt-nickel arsenides of the Cobalt district, the silver 
refineries at Thorold and Deloro in Ontario having practically controlled the world’s 
production in recent years. Large deposits of cobalt-bearing ores are known to occur 
in South Africa, but up to the end of 1925 production from this field did not seem 
to have affected the market for Canada’s products. 


The ore bodies at Cobalt, discovered in 1902, carry silver, cobalt, nickel and 
arsenic. About 82 p.c. of the productive veins occur in the Cobalt series (con- 
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glomerate, greywacke, etc.), about 11 p.c. in the Keewatin, the basic igneous rocks 
underlying the Cobalt series, and the remaining 7 p.c. in the Nipissing diabase. 


The Coniagas and Deloro smelters treat ores and residues and dispose of cobalt 
oxide, metallic cobalt and unseparated oxides of nickel and cobalt. The cobalt residues 
from the cyanide process are for the most part treated in Canada, though some are 
shipped abroad for treatment. The smelter output of cobalt, computed as the 
metallic contents of cobalt oxide, nickel oxide and mixed oxides, together with the 
cobalt in cobalt ores exported from the mines, and including cobalt in speiss residues 
exported, amounted in 1925 to 1,116,492 lb. valued at $2,328,517, as against 
888,061 Ib. in 1923 and 948,704 lb. in 1924. 


7.—Zinc. 


The zinc-mining industry of Canada has recently made rapid strides, largely on 
account of the application of the electrolytic method to treating the lead-zine ores 
of British Columbia. The metallic recoveries from Canadian ores were 109,268,511 
Ib. in 1925, as compared with 5,600,000 lb. in 1913, and constituting a record. From 
an insignificant position in 1913, the country advanced to the sixth rank among the 
world’s producers in 1925, with an output of about 4-3 p.c. of the world total. The 
production in 1926 is estimated at 161,897,466 lb. 


British Columbia.—The principal zinc-mining regions are situated in the 
Kootenay district of British Columbia, where there are large deposits of silver-lead- 
zine ore. The chief producing mine is the Sullivan in the Fort Steele division, where 
the ore worked is a replacement deposit of considerable size. Other active mines 
are located at Ainsworth and Slocan in the West Kootenay district and at Omineca 
in the Cariboo district. 


Before the war the industry was greatly retarded by unsatisfactory marketing 
conditions. The majority of the mines were essentially producers of silver and lead, 
and zine-blende occurred as an accessory ore. Until local smelting proved successful, 
practically all the British Columbia ores were treated at seven or more smelters in 
the United States, but the cost of freight to these, although covered by a combined 
“freight and treatment rate,” was necessarily an important charge against the ore. 
The high tariff on zine ores exported to the United States was also a consideration. 
The smelter at Trail, originally intended, on its erection in 1895, for the treatment 
of gold and silver-bearing copper ores, was made ready for the treatment of silver- 
lead ores at a later date. No zinc is recovered in lead blast-furnace smelting, and it is 
detrimental to operation, causing losses, slow running and high cost. 


The urgent demand for zine during the Great War was largely responsible for 
energetic and aggressive action on the part of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Co., owners of the Trail plant, in producing this metal and with this object in 
view, the erection of an electrolytic zine refinery was commenced in 1915, rushed to 
completion and put into operation early in 1916. The company had then to turn 
its attention to solving the problem of recovering the values in the complex lead- 
zine ores of the famous Sullivan mine. This was largely a problem of concentration 
in order to separate the finely divided lead and zinc ores. From the opening of the 
zinc refinery in 1916 regular shipments of zinc ore were made from the Sullivan and 
other mines, but it was not until four years later that the problem of concentration 
was satisfactorily solved by the application of oil flotation methods. Since that 
time the production of lead, zinc and silver has rapidly increased. Recent enlarge- 
ments to the plant at Trail have enabled further increases in production to be made. 
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25.—Production of Zinc in Canada, calendar years 1911-1926. 


Average Average 
Years. Quantity!. Value. price Years. Quantity}. Value. price 
per pound. || - per pound. 
lb. $ cts. lb. $ cts. - 
ROT pacmeree 1,877,479 108,105 DAZOO WW) LOL Octet cen 32,194,707} 2,362,448 7-338. 
1912775. 2] * 4,283, 760 297,421 6-943 ||} 1920........ 39,863,912) 3,057,961 7-671 
[OLS a 5,640,195 318,558 5648 |} 1921........ 53,089,356} 2,471,310 4-655. 
1914..........] . 7,246,063 377,737 5-213) 19222... 502. 56,290,000} 3,217,536 5-716 
TOUSEN Reece 9,771,651] 1,292,789 13°230M 01928 >. sich se ae 60,416,240] 3,991,701 6-607 
1916..........] 238,364,760) 2,991,623 12-804 || 1024.58 98,909,077) 6,274,791 6-344 
LOT te tae he: 29,668,764] 2,640,817 8-901 |} 1925........ 109,268,511] 8,328,446 7-622 
IDOLS... « .4claete 35,083,175) 2,862,436 8-159 || 19262....... 161,897,466] 11,996,601 7°410- 


1Histimated smelter recoveries, including for years 1916 to 1925 the actual zinc recovered at Trail, B.C. 
2Preliminary figures. 


8.—Iron!. 


The fact that iron ore is widely distributed in Canada has long been known, 
and extensive deposits have been discovered from time to time. The development 
of the iron-mining industry, however, has been retarded by the abundant supply of 
the higher-grade ores of Wabana, Newfoundland, and of the Mesabi range of the 
state of Minnesota. 


Nova Scotia.—The Wabana section of Newfoundland, containing the largest 
single deposit of iron ore in the world, is operated by the British Empire Steel 
Corporation. The probable reserves in that area have been estimated at 
8,635,000,000 tons, and analysis has shown that the Wabana ore consists of an 
exceptionally high-grade hematite. Ore to the amount of 384,795 tons was shipped 
in 1925 to the blast-furnaces of the company at Sydney, where the proximity of 
the adjacent coal field favours the economical production of pig iron and steel. 
Development work carried on also at Torbrook, in Annapolis Co., indicates that 
the deposits there are very extensive. The ore is red hematite, containing a good 
percentage of iron rather high in phosphorus. An important iron ore field is the 
Arisaig district in Antigonish Co. 


New Brunswick.—The most important deposits so far discovered are those 
in the Austin Brook district of Bathurst Co., where mining experts state that great 
masses of iron ore have been located. 


Quebec.—It is estimated that there are many millions of tons of iron magnetite 
sands, containing a high percentage of iron, along the north shore of the St. Lawrence 
at Moisie, Mingan, Natashkwan and other places in Saguenay Co. The sands 
contain a high percentage of titanium, rendering the briquetted iron sands unfavour- 
able for blast-furnace treatment. There are a number of deposits of bog iron ore in 
the St. Lawrence valley, remarkably free from sulphur and phosphorus. The bog 
iron ores were successfully used in charcoal blast-furnaces at Radnor Forges and 
Drummondville for many years. Iron ore deposits also exist along the Gatineau 
river in Hull township, within a few miles of the city of Ottawa. The Bristol mine, 
in Pontiac Co., has been proved to contain large deposits of magnetite, but the ore 
is high in sulphur and would require roasting. 


1A sketch of the iron and steel industry of Canada was given on pp. 452-456 of the 1922-1923 Year 
ook, 
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Ontario.—The iron and steel industry in Ontario is chiefly dependent on 
imported ores, but several companies have demonstrated what can be done by the 
beneficiation of low-grade Canadian ores. The Moose Mountain iron range is 
situated about 35 miles north of Sudbury; over 100,000,000 tons of magnetite 
have been proved by the owners. The Atikokan district, west of Sabawa lake, 
contains approximately 15,000,000 tons of magnetite, while the Atikokan mine, to 
the east of the lake, has shown 10,000,000 tons. The deposits of non-Bessemer ore 
in the Michipicoten district are extensive, and millions of tons of red hematite were 
taken from the Helen mine. The Magpie mine produced siderite, which was roasted 
before being shipped to the blast-furnaces at Sault Ste. Marie owned by the Algoma 
Steel Co. The “Iron Ore Committee”, appointed by the Ontario Government, 
investigated the situation and presented a report recommending that the Govern- 
ment offer a bounty of 1 cent per unit of iron on each long ton of merchantable 
iron ore marketed from Ontario mines, the “unit’’ being each per cent of iron in 
the ore. By ec. 19 of the Ontario Statutes of 1924, a bounty of 4 cent per unit of iron 
was granted for a period of 10 years from a date to be proclaimed, but the necessary 
proclamation had not been made in November, 1926. 


British Columbia.—Owing to the lack of a local iron-smelting industry, the 
production of iron ore in British Columbia has not reached important dimensions. 
On the northeast coast of Texada island there are extensive deposits estimated to 
contain 5,000,000 tons of magnetite. The Glen iron mine on the south side of Kam- 
loops lake, estimated to contain reserves of 8,000,000 tons, has been worked inter- 
mittently for several years, the ore being shipped to Tacoma and to the Revelstoke 
Smelting Works. 


26._Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron and of Steel Ingots and 
Castings, calendar years 1999-1925. 


ore Production of Pig Iron. pees 
ments i Steel 
Years. from Ingots 
Canadian and 
mines. Nova Scotia. Ontario. Total.t Castings. 
Short Short Short Short Short 
tons. tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ tons. 
1909..... 268,048] 354,380] 3,453,800) 407,012) 6,002,441 757,162} 9,581,864 754,719 
Tore... 259,418 350, 287 4,203,444 447,273 6,956,923 800,797} 11,245,622 822,284 
OY 55 ar’ 210,344 390, 242 4,682,904 526,635 7,606,939 917,535] 12,307,125 882,396 
iL) 215, 883 424,994 6,374,910 589,593 8,176,089] 1,014,587} 14,550,999 957,681 
2913 ..08 307, 634 480,068 7,201,020 648,899 9,338,992} 1,128,967) 16,540,012 1,168,993 
T0148. 244, 854 227,052 2,951,676 556, 112 7,051,180 783,164} 10,002,856 828,641 
1915527. 398,112 420,275 5,463,575 493,500 5,910,624 913,775| 11,374,199 1,020,896 
1916.3... 275,176 470,055 7,050, 825 699, 202 9,700,073] 1,169,257] 16,750,898 1,428,249 
1 Wy ae 215,302 472,147| 10,387,234 684,642} 13,902,867] 1,170,480] 25,025,960 1,745, 734 
1918: 29 211,608 415,870) 10,451,400 747,650| 21,324,857) 1,195,551] 33,495,171 1,873,708 
G19 ee. 197,170 285,087 7,141, 641 624,993} 17,104,151 917,781] 24,577,589 1,030,342 
1920..... 129,072 332,493 7,687,614 749,068) 22,252,062! 1,090,396] 30,319,024 1,232,697 
1971....% 59,509 169,504 4,407,104 495,489] 12,882,714 665,676] 17,307,576 747,582 
1922%. #22 17,971 135, 261 3,139,994 293, 662 6,493,513 428,923 9,633,507 544,020 
1923..... 30,752 310,972 5,360,099 674,428) 15,995,496 985,400] 21,355,595 990, 942 
1924... 1,480 177,078 3,842,593 415,971 9,525,736 593,049} 13,368,329 728,773 
1925..... 3,978 226,010 4,402, 674 413,247 8,040,015 639,257) 12,442,689 842,803 


a  EEtEEEEEEEES SE 
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1Including a small production from Quebec in certain years. 
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4.—Non-Metallic Minerals. 
1.—Coal. 


The fuel situation of Canada is somewhat anomalous, as in spite of the enormous 
resources of coal in the country, about 50 p.c. of the consumption is imported from 
the United States. The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and western 
provinces, while Ontario and Quebec are more easily and economically supplied 
with coal from the nearer coal fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio.* The anomaly of 
the situation is accentuated if we consider that Canada’s present coal consumption 
is about 30,000,000 tons annually, as against reserves of 1,234,289,000,000 metric 
tons, sufficient for an unthinkably long period at the present rate of consumption. 


Coal Resources.—A summary of the known coal resources of Canada was 
given on pages 391 to 394 of the 1922-23 Year Book; the accompanying table is 
reproduced as Table 27. 


27.—Coal Resources of Canada, by Provinces and Classes of Coal.} 
(In metric tons of 2,204 pounds.) 


Including seams of 


‘ 2 feet and over, at 
Including seams of 1 foot or over to a depth of 4,000 feet. depths between 


4,000 and 6,000 feet. 


Actual Reserve. Probable Reserve. Probable Reserve. 


Provinces or Districts. 
Calculation based on actual Approximate Approximate 
thickness and extent. estimate. estimate. 
Area, Class of | Thousands} Area, | Thousands| Area, | Thousands 
sq. miles.} Coal.3 of tons. |sq. miles.| oftons. |sq. miles.| of tons. 
INovaiscotias asus. 174 B 2,188,151 204 | 4,911,817 73 2,639,000 
New Brunswick........ - B - 121 151,000 - ~ 
Ontario sahecy «55 8ee ek - L - 10 25,000 - - 
Monttobate Pe. esa, - L - 48 160, 000 - - 
Saskatchewan.....:.... 306 L 2,412,000 13,100) 57,400,000 - - 
L 382,500, 000 491,271,000 
Albontad.2 te cncrrae 25,300: B 3, 223, 800 56, 375; | 182, 183, 600 203 | 12,700,000 
A . a 669, 000 ; 100,000 Ao 
Shak 5 A 23,771, 242 4,907,700 11 2,160, 00 
British Columbia...... 439 . L “ 60/000 6, 196 5, 136,000 
5 - 250,000 
Vukonte scene 7 = 2,840 4,690,000 e pn 
Northwest Territories. - L - 300 | 4,800,000 - - 
Arctic Islands.......... - B - 6, 000 6, 000, 000 - 


Total... 3. 0. oy. 26,219 — |414,804,1932 85,194 |801, 986, 117 287 17,499,000 


1See ‘Coal, Coke and By-products,’’ published by the Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau. 
2The coal of all classes mined in Alberta to 1911, amounting to 20,000,000 tons, has been deducted. 
34= Anthracite, B=Bituminous, L=Lignite. 


In view of the abnormal conditions prevailing in Canada during the later years 
of the war period, and also of the falling-off of production in the United States, the 
Government, on July 12, 1917, appointed a Fuel Controller for Canada, charging 
him in the first place with the duty of stimulating shipments to Canada, and event- 
ually extending his powers until they included the work of controlling prices and 
directing coal-mining operations in Canada. The Fuel Controller concluded his 
duties in March, 1919, but in the summer of 1922 it was again found necessary to 
provide machinery to handle the administrative problems directly related to the 


*See map showing the sources of the coal supply of different parts of Canada, p. 386 of 1922-23 Year Book. 
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tiding-over of a threatened fuel shortage. The Dominion Fuel Board, with the 
Deputy Minister of the Department of Mines as chairman, was constituted on Nov. 
25, 1922, to meet the need for a standing organization definitely responsible for the 
systematic study of the fuel position of the Dominion: the Board issued an interim 
report in 1923, and has since issued, in co-operation with the Department of Mines, 
various studies on particular fuels, notably a report, “(Coke as a Household Fuel in 
Central Canada,” published in 1925. 


The coal production in 1925 amounted to 13,134,968 short tons, valued at 
$49,261,951, or an average of $3-75 per ton.! This represented a decrease of 503,229 
tons, or 3-5 p.c., as compared with the previous year. The production was obtained 
from mines in which were employed on an average 25,032 men at a wage cost of 
approximately $33,200,309. Referring to production during 1925, Alberta held the 
first place among the coal-producing provinces, with an output of 5,869,031 tons; 
Nova Scotia’s production dropped from 5,557,441 tons in 1924 to 3,842,978 tons in 
1925, largely owing to a strike in the early part of the year; the output of coal from 
the mines of British Columbia and Yukon amounted to 2,742,982 tons, while Sas- 
katchewan mined 471,965 tons and New Brunswick 208,012 tons. The quantity of 
coal mined annually in five provinces and the Yukon Territory, from 1909 to 1926, 
is shown in Table 28. 


28.—Production of Coal in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1909-1926. 
Nore.—For annual production by provinces from 1874 to 1908, see 1911 Year Book, p. 419. 


New : British | Yukon Total 
Years. eck Bruns- diene Alberta. | Colum- Terri- | produc- | Value. 
COUR NS ie |ue : bia. tory. tion. 
Short Short Short Short Short Short Short $ 

tons. tons. tons. tons. tons, tons. tons. 
5, 652,089 49,029 192,125] 1,994,741] 2,606, 127 7, 364110, 501,475) 24, 781, 236 
6,431, 142 55,455 181,156} 2,894,469] 3,330,745 16, 185}12, 909, 152/30, 909,779 
7,004, 420 55,781 206,779) 1,511,036] 2,542,532 2, 840}11, 323, 388/26, 467, 646 
7,783, 888 44,780 225,342) 3,240,577) 3,208,997 9, 245]14, 512, 829/36, 019,044 
7,980,073 70,311 212,897) 4,014,755) 2,714,420 19, 722)15, 012, 178)37, 334, 940 
7,370, 924 98,049 232,299] 3,683,015) 2,239,799 13, 443)13, 637, 529/33, 471, 801 
7,463,370 127,391 240,107} 3,360,818) 2,065,613 9, 724|13, 267, 023/32, 111, 182 
6,912,140} 148,540) 281,300) 4,559,054) 2,584,061 3,300)14, 483, 395/38, 817,481 
6,327,091 189,095 355,445] 4,736,368] 2,433,888 4, 872114, 046, 759/43, 199, 831 
5, 818,562 268, 212 346, 847] 5,972,816] 2,568,589 2,900}14, 977, 926/55, 192, 896 
5,720,373 179, 108 380,169] 4,964,535] 2,435,933 1, 100)13, 681, 218/54, 413,349 
6,395, 545 161, 164 349,860] 6,859,346] 2,856,920 763]16, 623, 59877, 326, 853 
5, 734,928 188, 192 335,632] 5,909,217| 2,890,291 233}15 , 057, 262/72, 451, 656 
5,569,072 287,513 382,437] 5,990,911] 2,927,033 465/15, 157, 431/65, 518,497 
6,597, 838 276,617 438,100} 6,854,397} 2,823,306 313}16, 990, 571/72, 058, 986 
5,557,441 217,121 479,118} 5,189,729] 2,193,667 1, 121/13, 688, 197/53, 593,988 
3,842,978 208,012 471,965] 5,869,031] 2,742,252 730|13, 134, 968/49, 261,951 
~ - - - - - |16,457, 484/59, 797,181 


1 Preliminary figures. 


The total coal imports in the calendar year 1925 amounted to 16,331,971 tons, 
as compared with 16,724,779 tons in the previous year. 


The exports of coal of 


domestic production in 1925 amounted to 785,910 tons, valued at $4,329,173, or 
an average of $5-51 per ton, as compared with 773,246 tons, valued at $4,836,548, 
in 1924. The imports of anthracite and bituminous coal for fiscal years from 1901 
to 1926 are given in Table 29, and the exports from 1901 to 1926 in Table 30. 


1 The preliminary estimate for 1926 is 16,457,484 tons, valued at $59,797, 181. 
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29._Imports into Canada of Anthracite and Bituminous Coal for Home 
Consumption, fiscal years 1901-1926. 


Nortsr.—Anthracite coal dust is included under anthracite coal. For previous years, see Year Book, 


1911, page 420. 
: Anthracite, Bituminous Coal, Lignite Coal, 
Fiscal Years. Free of Duty. Dutiable. Free of Duty. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $ 
1, 933, 283 7,923,950 | 2,516,392 4,956,025 - - 
1,652,451 7,021,939 3,047,392 5,712,058 - - 
1,456,713 7,028, 664 3,511,421 dig BOLL = - 
2,275,018 | 10,461, 223 4,053,900 9,108,208 - - 
2,604,137 | 12,098,371 4,176,274 8,022,896 - - 
2,200,863 | 10,304,303 4,945,550 8,360,349 - - 
2,014, 846 9,487,574 3,807, 604 7,491, 045 - - 
3,091,159 | 14,199,609 7,640,121 | 14,843,789 - - 
3,059,663 | 14,034,020 6,763,352 | 13,151,449 = - 
8,152,851 | 14,456,315 7,017,271 | 13,070,343 - - 
8,465,774 | 15,750,340 7,745,571 | 14,597,268 - - 
4,118,379 | 19,306,639 | 10,500,662 | 20,333,268 - - 
4,237,310 | 20,399,279 | 11,060,910 | 20,447,587 - - 
4,385,799 | 20,734,126 | 13,754,244 | 26,140,676 - - 
4,383,497 | 20,927,539 9,124,499 | 16,135,920 - - 
4,429,143 | 20,460,571 9,631,101 | 10,219,206 - ~ 
4,572,440 | 22,806,156 | 12,931,075 | 19,270,270 - - 
5,256,294 | 28,047,226 | 16,400,000 | 46,277,715 - - 
4,752,788 | 26,191,798 | 16,569,025 | 44,411,207 ~ - 
5,090,767 | 32,647,759 | 12,552,910 | 27,424,870 - - 
POQL. ob seth atten tee es BEES 4,839,559 | 39,058,148 | 15,407,996 | 72,239,952 - - 
rae oe ae Aan EROS 4,416,255 | 39,000,610 | 12,752,059 | 39,258,115 - - 
PR Gnee Sah oon on ake et 3,162,113 | 28,159,041 | 11,166,937 | 44,025,436 = - 
WO cccraxs dose Reveeetrs Pe amperes 4,849,372 | 44,005,106 | 15,637,812 | 44,382,011 8,176 45,739 
TQ 25 ORS oR sacecap arcuate lar ete 4,133,675 | 36,838,730 | 11,510,053 | 25,750,817 27,907 120, 926 
NOD coi ae tee agakdet Seay dag AE 3,262,631 | 27,256,806 | 18,377,204 | 28,781,771 14,779 71,216 
1Nine months. 
39.— Exports of Coal, the Produce of Canada, fiscal years 1901-1926. 
Fiscal Years. Quantity. Value. Fiscal Years. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ 
NGO cect prlemnct Beco patetars 4 1,888, 538 55307 060i) 1914 asin... tau mote, anteaters 1,498, 820 8,703,765 
TOO2 Foot dean care pracis ace tN. 1,817,534 4 867 O88 si! WOLD sant... cate «cis nie she what 1,512,487 4,466, 258 
LO QS ese tees tory eters eaters 1,797,951 67042 ;434-) 1916 x53. «Sans 6. canes orice 1,971,124 6,032, 764 
EQOA eRe RR crt writ open. 2 1, 6465505 45346 660) TORT 2.206, scheree sansin ee ofr 1,899,185 6,817,035 
TOD ces sete occa: recs once pater 1,615, 322 BAGS0 SOL all) ODS ra sre cras tase geste erocenetiee 1,902,010 8,684,038 
190G wore. wea so esune Loso: 1,820,411 £°643, 198 WRLOLG. cit. ata. ates enh ee ee 1, 826, 639 10,169, 722 
1907 (9 months).1.. 20.0. 5.. 1, 285, 346 95046;A02 | 1920 nte.....dees Bags « eaters 2,120,138 13, 183, 666 
QOS oe oan ciate aaete yates 1 8%65208i) © 4581052845] 1921 wis. deen ee oe eee 2,277,202 16,501,478 
1909 cress eactem ray ste noel 1,613, 892 A D0D 221 Al O22 pee 3 cree ore ere cie, ear 1,953,053 13,182,440 
L910 rox. qemiironce cams aeyet oer 1, 826,339 SOLS 220 Ml W923 sicte,«. «0:0 os o¥e,010,cfalsbehe 2,089,438 12,956,615 
LOU wc viattetelte Merl dere aeee 2,315,171 62014 OOD) 1924 co d...+ ate oie mys s+ «eee 1,217, 835 7, 842,259 
DO Dr ces cca mete. ctcey. apafaretaiarerd 1,494,756 Be SOS 5 LS alll AL QA srave,'a/otaetavare ls -oruketa Vata s 719, 502 4,388, 766 
VOUS ieee esaciste fore sierateneieers 2,055,993 TROD NOG) lh GAG se arererereciescarsternetereerses 753, 842 4,083, 713 


Coal Consumption.—In 1925 Canada produced 13-13 million tons, exported 
0-79 million tons, imported from the United States 16-23 million tons and from 
Great Britain 0-61 million tons, and thus had available for consumption a total of 
29-18 million tons, including 3-80 million tons of anthracite, 21-17 million tons of 
bituminous, 3-64 million tons of lignite and 0-57 million tons of sub-bituminous 
coal. Perusal of the table on the annual consumption of coal shows that Canada 
actually used 28-46 million tons of coal during the year, or an average of 3-039 


tons per capita. 
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The sources of the coal consumed in Canada in the calendar years 1901-1925 
are shown in Table 31; detailed figures of coal made available for consumption in 
1925 are given by areas in Table 32; the difference between the totals of the two 
tables in the latest year is accounted for by the fact that coal received is not 
necessarily ‘‘cleared for consumption”’ 


31.—Annual Consumption of Coal in Canada, 1901-1925. 
Norr.—For years 1886 to 1900, see 1921 Year Book, p. 354. 


Imported Coal ‘‘entered for consumption.”’ 


Canadian.! 
From From Tons 
Calendar ye Total. Total 
Were: U.S.A. Great Britain. tas Rai 
Short tons. | p.c. oe .c. 2 p.c. | Short tons. | p.e. 


TOOL Bee: 4,912,664) 50-5 - = - = 4,810,213) 49-5) 9,722,877) 1-810 
B02. Sees 5,376,413) 51-0 = = - = 5,165,938) 49-0) 10,542,351 1-927 
1903...... 6,005,735) 52-2 - - - - 5,491,870) 47-8} 11,507,605} 2-005 
190tec=. . 6,697,183} 49-2 - = - = 6,909,651) 50-8) 13,605,834] 2-346 
1905...... 7,032,661] 48-9 = = - = 7,343,880) 51-1] 14,376,541) 2-362 
1906 Es. 7,927,560} 51-7 - = = = 7,398,906} 48-3) 15,326,466] 2-425 
A907 oe. <. 8,617,352) 45-0 - = = —| 10,549,503) 55-0} 19,166,855) 2-947 
1908...... 9,156,478} 47-3 - = - —| 10,195,424) 52-7) 19,351,902) 2-820 
1909...... 8,913,376) 47-9 = = = = 9,711,826) 52-1) 18,625,202) 2-682 
TIO. Feo 10,532,103) 50-2 - - - — | 10,488,123) 49-8) 20,970,226} 2-960 
LOT eeee: 9,822,749) 40-5 = = - —| 14,424,949] 59-5) 24,247,698} 3-365 
BOTs eesti 12/385, 696 46-0 = - - —| 14,549,104) 54-0) 26,934,800} 3-657 
1V1Stace: 13,450,158) 42-6 - = - — | 18,182,387] 57-4) 31,582,545) 4-196 
191A 12,214,403] 45-5 - = - —| 14,637,920) 54-5) 26,852,323} 3-490 
ROLOoer ee 11,500,480] 48-1 - = = — | 12,406,212) 51-9] 23,906,792} 3-041 
LDTG Sirhan 12,348,036] 41-3 - - = — | 17,517,820) 58-7] 29,865,856} 3-717 
TOMI saat 12,313,603) 37-2 - - - - | 20,810,132) 62-8) 33,123,735) 4-049 
ILGs 5 13,160,731) 37-8 - - = — | 21,611,101) 62-2) 34,771,832} 4-175 
LOEB toons 11,611,168] 40-2}17,292,913} 59-8 344 — | 17,293,257] 59-8) 28,904,425) 3-409 
1920...... 14,025,566] 42-8/18,752,981) 57-2 = — | 18,753,542?) 57-2) 32,779,108] 3-797 
102i 12,715,734] 41-0/18,300,081] 59-0 1,591 — | 18,302,06227] 59-0} 31,017,796] 3-529 
1922...... 13,044,352] 50-0}12,255,555) 47-0) 765,980) 3-0) 13,023,525) 50-0) 26,067,877} 2-915 

15,070,962] 41-8 20; 417,239} 56-7) 572,570) 1-5) 20,989,9532) 58-2) 36,060,915} 3-970 

12,529,358] 42-8|16,405,344] 56-1) 317,112) 1-1] 16,724,7792) 57-2) 29,254,137) 3-171 

12,125,290] 42-6)15, 744, 957) 55-3} 604,117} 2-1) 16,331,9712] 57-4) 28,457,261] 3-039 


1The sum of Canadian coal mine sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees, and coal 
used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 
2TIncludes small tonnages from countries other than Great Britain and United States. 


32.—Coal Output, Exports, Interprovincial Shipments, Imports and Coal made 
available for Consumption in Canada, by Provinces, 1925. (Short tons.) 


Canadian Coal. 


——— Imported Coal 
° Received Shipped Imported from available 
Provinces. fear es from Great f 
Output. Exported.| U.S.A. ape OF Core 
other other Britain. | sumption. 


provinces. | provinces. 


| ee ee ee eee ee eee 


Prince Edward 


Island— 
Anthracite....... - - - - 4,624 507 5,131 
Bituminous...... ~ 56,864 - - 9,208 13,436 79,508 
Total...... - 56,864 - - 13,832 13,943 84,639 
Nova Scotia— 
Anthracite....... - - - - 33,393 20,679 54,072 
Bituminous...... 3,842,978 -| 1,215,959 | 240,539 178,985 19 2,565,484 
pe eee - 10 - 
‘Totals i205 3,842,978 -| 1,215,959 | 240,539 212,388 20,698 2,619, 566 
New Brunswick— 
Anthracite....... - ~ - - 45,693 29,256 74,949 
Bituminous...... 208,012 348,389 4,568 25,502 163,982 5,103 695,416 
otal... 208, 012 348,389 4,568 25,502 209,675 34,359 770,365 


25297—234 
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32.—Coal Output, Exports, Interprovincial Shipments, Imports and Coal made 
available for Consumption in Canada, by Provinces, 1925—concluded. 


(Short tons.) 


Canadian Coal. 


Imported Coal 
yee Received Shipped ey eet from available 
rovinces. rom 
Output rom is Exported U.S.A ae for €oa- 
DBP other other ‘ : tee Britain. | sumption. 
provinces. | provinces. 
Quebec— 
Anthracite....... - = - 896,946 | 478,223 1,375, 169 
Bituminous...... - 811,764 - 11 2,530,661 38,264 3,380,678 
Total -122.: - 811, 764 - 11 | 3,427,607 | 516,487 4,755,847 
Central Ontario— 
Anthracite.>..... - - = = 2,182,717 20,564 2,203,281 
Bituminous...... - 3,510 - —]} 9,100,462 - 9,103,972 
igniter ne te. «42 - 26,4831 - = - = 26,483 
Sub-bituminous. . - 2,800! - - - - 2,800 
Total........ ~ 32,793 - -— | 11,283,179 20,564 | 11,336,526 
Manitoba and 
Head of Lakes— 
Anthracite....... - - - - 85,164 - 85,164 
Bituminous...... - 25,548 - 3,971 932,006 - 952,583 
Maenite tn, nse de - 635,715 - - - - 635,715 
Sub-bituminous - 84,306 - - - - 84,306 
Totale*s32/ a: - 744,569 - 3,971 | 1,017,170 - 1,757,768 
Saskatchewan— 
Anthracite....... - - = - 702 ~ 702 
Bituminous...... - 93,342 - 7,418 1,732 - 87,656 
Pueniterne: sas a: 471,965 | 1,180,128 230,811 - - - 1,421,282 
Sub-bituminous. . ~ 63, 187 - = - = 63,187 
Total........ 471,965 | 1,336,657 230,811 7,418 2,434 - 1,572,827 
Alberta— 
Anthracite....... - = _ = 30 = 30 
‘Bituminous,..... 2,145,635 34,425 108, 163 926 VF75 = 2,072,146 
Lignite oesscesss] 081625742 128 | 1,683,168 ~ - - 1,469,702 
Sub-bituminous. . 570,654 - 165,408 - - - 405,246 
Total ..es55 5,869,031 34,553 | 1,956,739 926 1,205 - 3,947,124 
British Columbia- 
Anthracite....... - - = = 228 18 246 
Bituminous...... 2,742,252 34,362 78,514 | 507,543 39,523 7632} 2,230,843 
MAPRICOs. tte ce re - 71,525 - - 18,358 - 89,883 
Sub-bituminous. . - 15,115 - - - - Toons 
Total........ 2, 742, 252 121, 002 78,514 | 597,543 58,109 781 2,336, 087 
Yukon— 
Anthracite....... - = = - 
Bituminous...... 730 = = 4 734 
Totalct. 5.25 730 - - - 4 - 734 
Canada— 
Anthracite....... = = = = 3,249,497 549,247 3,798,744 
Bituminous...... 8,939, 607 1,407, 204 1,407,204 785,910 | 12,957,738 57,5852) 21,169,020 
Lignite...........] 8,624,707 | 1,913,979 | 1,913,979 - 18,368 - 3,643,075 
Sub-bituminous. . 570,654 165,408 165,408 - - = 570, 654 
otal. Jp a6.:- 13,134,968 | 3,486,591 | 3,486,951 | 785,910 | 16,225,603 | 606,832 | 29,181,493 


UIncludes all coal shipped to any point in Ontario from western mines. 
2Tacludes 763 tons imported from other countries. 


Retail Price of Coal.—The yearly average price of coal in the leading urban 
centres of Canada is given for the years 1923-1925 inclusive in Table 33; the prices 
in 1925 show, generally speaking, some reduction from 1923. 
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33.—Yearly Average Retail Prices of Coal in Canada, by Principal Municipalities, 


Provinces and Municipalities. 


Prince Epwarp Istanp— 
Ro MAPIGU SEO Wi c1rs See eek: sie eS. 
Nova Scorra— 


RMOnetG mss. = Sere sok ee 


Rypabod {fees se. eases. bias eee: 


SITES NA sen oe eae edie © Aiea aeiaaiis Sreaiener peek grt 
RESERVE EHO cotay Gs oo sic Sede a eee gee 
eae WIR teed oe oncan ira poe en ae ae oe at 
LTTE wpitetn SES, RE SE ARS 2 Piers eve 


ethan feo 
CE RARE Le See a oe 6 Shas 


Wisgara- Wallet oc 6.dt0 8c occas crest 
St. Catharines.. 


RaRent SOT Se ot Re Ow sh An 


COS Airs See A oS ee ee a ee 
DVINGS OR frst 4.2... Sass. Se 


Poiee MBE). 8 Sie. Ah Atk d- 2 

PAPIEOOOIN. UGE ona soc ees ee cass 

RED Te Sa ee ees eee 
ALBERTA— 


a A ee a ee ae St ee Oe 
AP eG. hts he ek KM Ae a tds eS 
is 2) See ate So eS eneBeee 


PRICE Ae ccc ces ade et ee Senet tes: 
Pantego. Iyer ths SA MIA Bik 2. AR 


1923-1925. 
Anthracite. Bituminous. 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
18-24 16-92 15-94 9-24 9-27 9-04 
= 17-00 17-501 8-98 8-96 8-66 
17-95 16-21 15-85 9-66 9-83 9-95 
= 17-50 17-50 10-25 9-68 9-64 
19-00 17-71 17-42 9-43 10-46 10-23 
16-71 15-37 15-20 10:25 9-04 9-54 
17-80 17-29 16-88 10-49 10-01 10-32 
19-50 18-38 18-91 10-82 11-00 11-00 
17-99 16-09 15-88 12-27 8-16 8-10 
16-43 15-19 15-16 10-51 9-35 9-24 
16-99 16-20 15-54 10-45 10-00 9-00 
16-10 14-83 14-49 10-33 9-23 = 
16-27 14-97 15-40 11-50 8-57 8-49 
16-63 15-05 14-79 11-15 9-22 8-71 
16-96 15-74 16-06 9-43 7-83 7-19 
16-62 16-25 16-17 12-17 11-00 9-87 
17-17 16-25 16-21 10-55 9-37 9-12 
16-18 16-13 15-68 9-34 8-65 8-58 
16-46 16-26 15-79 10-21 8-58 8-11 
16-42 16-10 15-88 8-73 9-69 9-72 
16-85 16-01 15-53 10-67 8-83 8-92 
16-78 16-44 15-91 10-86 9-42 9-33 
15-99 15-38 15-53 10-25 8-29 8-05 
15-56 14-83 14-71 10-17 9-00 8-33 
16-81 15-41 15-02 11-60 10-33 9-62 
16-47 15-70 15-83 7-90 7-50 7-66 
17-05 15-86 15-67 11-15 8-70 7-56 
17-21 15-88 15-67 9-75 8-90 8-50 
16-99 15-44 15-38 11-51 9-54 9-00 
16-96 15-88 15-71 11-70 8-84 8-50 
16-77 15-32 15-27 11-50 10-06 8-95 
16-84 16-14 15-55 11-78 9-77 9-56 
17-71 16-67 16-02 8-96 9-00 = 
17-74 16-69 16-14 11-26 11-85 12-11 
17-57 15-83 15-00 12-08 10-67 10-00 
17-48 16-32 16-04 10-83 8-70 7-59 
16-61 15-71 15-59 11-23 8-25 8-42 
18-12 15-94 14-88 10-99 7-58 6-75 
19-02 18-13 17-68 10-96 8-35 7-78 
19-12 17-98 17-29 9-45 7-54 7-14 
21-02 19-89 19-53 12-12 10-49 10-36 
23-54 22-17 21-82 13-70 12-14 12-17 
25-15 23-76 23-03 12-19 11-49 10-33 
21-50 21-00 12-25 11-50 9-98 
25-75 24-67 24-50 12-35 10-37 9-48 
23°75 23-00 22-50 11-78 11-19 9-91 
- - - - 5-23 4-88 
- - - 9-30 8-23 8-01 
- - - - 11-73 11-23 
= ~ - 11-75 - 10-82 
= = - 11-91 11-38 11-19 
= = - 10-17 11-48 10-80 
= ~_ - 10-27 11-81 11-01 
> > = 12-26 11-54 10-88 


1Welsh anthracite coal. 


World’s Production.—The total known production of the world in 1925 
amounted to about 1,350,000,000 long tons, toward which Canada contributed 
11,723,000 long tons or about 0-87 p.c. Table 34 shows the production of the British 
Senses and the chief foreign countries in units of 1,000 long tons during each of 


the years from 1913 to 1925. 
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34.—Coal Production in the Principal Countries of the World, 1913-1925. 
(In thousands of long tons of 2,240 pounds.) 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


; me Union of 
United | British 3 New 
Years Kingdom.| India. Canada. | Australia. Zealand. — 
OI scree Meds cineca aes oa 287,431 16, 208 13,404 12,418 1,888 9,583 
JY ee eR ee an Ae ee, are re 265, 665 16,464 12,176 12,445 2,276 9,125 
OED IS c ste ate exetecae <tc. Ba cses-t EE ce 253, 208 17,104 11, 846 11,415 2,209 8,977 
LOS Ae cae eee iis oe Serine cen cae 256,376 17,254 12,932 9,812 2,257 10,966 
MWh enki Soe Reames sat eat emee ee ee aes 248, 500 18,213 12,542 10, 232 2,068 11,444 
QR Berean. Pic sagnie han htioocs 5. Sicily ia torent 227,749 20,722 13,373 10,949 2,084 10, 692 
ONO Rec. ects debe ate och Bian de vate hae 229,780 22,628 12,131 10,525 1,848 9,162 
DO ZO FS es be a ae cee cioecha oo aN arr ARE ce 231,000 17,640 14,800 13,000 1,800 10,200 
Oi cterererete arseydtele © ccacks Oi beeen ie eee 6 163,251 19,303 13,444 12,878 1,809 10, 645 
: oP PRE eee ope eee Bente eS Rib os 249, 607 19,011 13,533 12,299 1,858 9,126 
| EYE San Cs SPREE, oe SB ee ek hey 276,001 19, 658 15,170 12,634 1,970 11,075 
Oe ee aca ote tetocditle cate AO? siecle toi ecto: 267,500 20,270 12,180 13,890 2,085 11,170 
LOD Scien oho choice cies Side Areousre io nenee 243,176 19,969 11,723 14,506 2,075 13,582 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Years. Germany.| Belgium.| France. Eel i Poland. oe Japan. Misaee 

OF ee te 274, 264 22,474 40,188 - = 1,843 20,973 508, 893 
LON yin. 5 sires oases 241,288 16,445 26,141 - - 1,898 21,935 458, 505 
PONDS occ Rees 230,889 13,950 19,219 - - 2,226 20,161 474, 660 
LOUG Wap tcee eens: 246, 606 16,592 20,968 - - 2,613 22,534 526, 873 
HOUT icc doe eR can 258,639 14,691 28,427 - - 3,001 25,938 581, 609 
NOLS 5d. Sent: 256,979 13,668 25, 899 = - 4,804 27,579 605, 546 
DOGG ere atero an Aert acc 199, 160 18,190 19,645 27,000 - 5,271 30,000 487, 638 
2 areca cmietne dee on 239, 285 22,029 34,114 30,587 6,553 5,251 28,775 587,737 
OO rn5 5.31, ABA «a1, 255,148 21,401 37,916 32,174 Tew 3,978 25,944 452,139 
1 ees ee 262,878 20,868 43,118 28,385 24,300 4,525 27,420 425,849 
1923...... HS ae NiTso78 22,554 46,121 27,380 35,701 5,249 28, 633 572,014 
O28. end ee: 253, 600 23,000 44,300 35,100 31,730 6,110 31,300 510,800 
1928 5 5... ot ees 267,970 22,761 60,064 31,037 28, 674 6, 948 29,000 522,129 


2.—Asbestos. 


Canada produces more asbestos than any other country. The value of the 
annual output of asbestos has increased from less than $25,000 in 1880 to $8,988,360 
in 1925, so that, aside from coal, asbestos is now the most important non-metallic 
mineral product. In 1925, the world’s production amounted to about 325,000 long 
tons; of this tonnage Canada produced 269,200 long tons or 82-8 p.c., Rhodesia, 
30,669 tons or 9-4 p.c., Russia, (estimated) 10,000 long tons or 3-1 p.c., South 
Africa, 9,078 tons or 2-8 p.c., Cyprus, 3,221 tons or 1-0 p.c., and the United States 
1,123 tons. 


Quebec.—The Eastern Townships have for many years been the most pro- 
ductive asbestos-mining area in the world. The workable deposits of chief import- 
ance are confined to a serpentine belt near Black lake and Thetford. The serpentine 
of this belt generally occurs as disconnected masses, but occasionally it forms moun- 
tain ridges of considerable altitude, notably near Black lake. The veins of asbestos 
traverse the serpentine in all directions, and as a rule the fibre lies at right angles 
to the walls of the veins. The veins vary in width from 3 inch to 3 inch, and occas- 
ionally fibre has been obtained several inches in length. The fibre is of good quality 
and well adapted for spinning. Included in the Thetford and Black Lake area are 
the East Broughton deposits, where the serpentine occurs enclosed in a highly 
quartzose slate, probably of pre-Cambrian age. In the Danville area, asbestos 
up to 3 inch in length occurs abundantly, and the whole of the serpentine is impreg- 
nated with fine, short fibre, giving a first-class milling material. 
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Open-cut methods of mining are adopted almost invariably throughout the 
Canadian asbestos fields. Nearly all the mining companies have installed machinery 
for the crushing, fibrizing, screening and grading of the mine product. In addition, 
since June, 1924, the Canadian Johns-Manville Co. have been operating a 
plant where crude asbestos is manufactured into various finished products such as 
paper and board, roofing, shingles, insulation and asbestos textiles of which packings 
and brake linings form the major part. 


35.—Production of Asbestos and Asbestic in Canada, calendar years 1909-1926. 


Years. Asbestos. Asbestic. Total. 
Tons $ Tons $ Tons 
63,349 | 2,284,587 23,951 17,188 87,300 2,301,775 
77,508 | 2,555,974 24,707 17, 62 102, 215 2,573, 603 
101,393 | 2,922,062 26,021 21,046 127,414 2,943,108 
LUE SCL | oedke, Le 24,740 19,707 136,301 3,137,279 
136,951 | 3,830,909 24,135 19,016 161, 086 3, 849,925 
96,542 | 2,892,266 21,031 17,540 117,573 2,909, 806 
111,142 | 3,553,166 25,700 21,819 136, 842 3,574,985 
133,489 | 5,199,797 20,710 29,072 154, 149 5, 228, 869 
135,502 | 7,183,099 18,279 47,284 153,781 7,230,383 
141, 46 8,936, 804 16,797 33,993 158, 259 8,970, 797 
136,765 | 10,909, 452 22,471 65,917 159,236 | 10,975,369 
167,731 | 13,677,841 20,956 57,601 188,687 | 13,735,442 
92,761 | 4,906,230 1 1 92,761 4,906, 230 
163,706 | 5,552,723 1 1 163, 706 5,552,723 
231,482 | 7,522,506 1 1 231,482 7,522,506 
225,744 | 6,710,830 1 1 225,744 6,710, 830 
290,389 | 8,988,360 1 4 290, 389 8,988, 360 
279,389 10, 095, 487 1 1 279,389 | 10,095,487 


1 Included with asbestos. *% Preliminary figures. 


3.—Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Natural Gas.—The production of natural gas has increased in value from 
$1,300,000 in 1910 to $6,833,005 in 1925. The producing gas wells are situated in the 
counties of Welland, Haldimand, Norfolk, Kent, Essex and Bruce, in Ontario, at 
Moncton, New Brunswick, and in the vicinity of Medicine Hat, Calgary and Viking 
in Alberta. The quantity of gas sold or used in 1925 was nearly 16,903,000 M cubic 
feet. Of the total value, Ontario was credited with about 58 p.c. 

Petroleum.—The production of crude petroleum in Canada during 1925 was 
more than double that of the previous year (332,001 barrels as compared with 160,773 
barrels). Of this production 143,134 barrels came from Ontario, 5,376 from New 
Brunswick and 183,491 from Alberta. Alberta thus produced more than all the rest 
of Canada and entirely accounted for the doubled production in 1925. The Turner 
Valley field is the principal source of production in Alberta, and contains the famous 
Royalite No. 4 well, which produced at the average rate of 430 barrels per day during 
1925. The wells in this field give a wet gas from which a very high grade of crude 
naphtha is separated. The producing horizons in Western Canada were formerly 
considered to be the Dakota and Kootenay shale formations of the Upper and 
Lower Cretaceous periods, but the Royalite No. 4 well has proved that much better 
producing horizons exist in a lower formation, a brown porous dolomitic limestone, 
below the Kootenay formation. A small production of petroleum has also been ob- 
tained in the Wainwright field, about 120 miles east of Edmonton, where the oil is 
heavy and of a lower grade. The principal Ontario oil fields are situated in the 
southwestern peninsula between lake Huron and lake Erie. The oil districts are all 
situated within an area underlain by Devonian strata, usually in an anticlinal axis, 
and the petroleum is largely obtained from the horizons in the Onondaga at varying 
depths in the different localities. 
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Gypsum.—Many large deposits of gypsum occur throughout Canada, but the 
production is chiefly from Windsor, Nova Scotia, Hillsborough, New Brunswick, 
Paris, Ontario, and Gypsumville, Manitoba. The Hillsborough deposit of gypsum 
in New Brunswick is of very high grade. There are also extensive deposits in British 
Columbia which are being worked by one company only. Nearly 50 p.c. of Canada’s 
production is exported in crude forms. Beds of gypsum are associated with the 
lower Carboniferous limestones in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The mineral 
occurs in Ontario in the salt-bearing Salina formation of Upper Silurian age. 


Salt.—Practically the whole of the production comes from Windsor, Ontario, 
but the Malagash deposits in Nova Scotia are claiming much attention. The deposits 
of Ontario occur in the Salina formation of Upper Silurian age, in which the beds 
of the mineral sometimes reach a thickness of 250 feet. The production in 1925 was 
233,746 tons, as compared with 207,979 tons in 1924, 202,397 tons in 1923 and 181,794 
tons in 1922, 


5.—Clay Products and Structural Materials. 


Brick and Tile.—The widespread clays of glacial and post-glacial age that 
often completely hide the underlying rocks over considerable areas of the St. Law- 
rence lowlands have furnished the materials for numerous brick and tile industries, 
both in Ontario and Quebec. The brick production in 1925 was about 357,400,000, 
as compared with 321,800,000 in 1924. 


Cement.—The raw materials for the manufacture of Portland cement are 
found throughout the St. Lawrence lowlands, and support a number of large in- 
dustries. Some of these utilize the deposits of clay and calcium-carbonate marl which 
accumulated in lakes scattered over the uneven surface of the glacial moraines, while 

- others use Paleozoic limestone. As may be seen from the table following (Table 36), 
the production of cement in 1925 established a record which has only been surpassed 
in the pre-war year 1913. The industry thus shows a healthy recovery from the 
unfavourable conditions from which it suffered during the war and post-war periods. 
Whereas in pre-war years Canada was an importer of Portland cement, she is now 
an exporter of this commodity. 


36.—Production of Portland Cement, by Quantities and Values, calendar years 
1910-1926, and Imports and Exports, fiscal years ended March 31, 1910-1926. 


Production? Imports. Exports. 
Years. = 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Br]. $ Cwt. $ Cwt. $ 

4,703,970 | 6,412, 210 490, 809 158,487 - 97,380 
5,692,915 | 7,644,537 | 1,283,721 494,081 - 2,574 
7,182,402 9,106,556 2,592,025 936,425 - 3, 742 
8,658,805 | 11,019,418 4,958, 814 1,955,177 - 2,861 
7,172,480 9,187,924 709, 104 322,564 - 2,393 
5,681, 032 6,977,024 287, 402 123,613 - 1,065 
5,369, 560 6, 547, 728 94,136 37,048 - 5,139 
4,768,488 | 7,724,246 63,074 29,719 - 2,727 
3,591,481 7,076, 503 26, 243 17,417 - 16,909 
4,995,257 | 9,802,433 26, 687 26,437 - 15,945 
6,651,980 | 14,798,070 45,458 47,156 - 660, 884 
5,752,885 | 14,195,143 132,187 153,513 | 2,811,127 2,107,180 
6,943,972 | 15,438,481 24,952 34, 304 810,448 578,474 
7,543,589 | 15,064, 661 112,610 90, 849 1,544, 254 719, 882 
7,498,624 | 13,398,411 61,466 75, 758 1,653,685 790, 249 
8,116,597 | 14,046,704 95,225 64,323 519,328 200, 859 
8,615, 7494] 13,200,000 95,051 71,826 | 3,491,875 1,498, 353 


1 The barrel of cement = 350 1b. or 33 ewt. 2 ‘‘Production”’ as used here means quantity and value of 
sales. % Preliminary figure. : 
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VII.—WATER POWERS. 


The water area of Canada is officially estimated at 142,923 square miles — 
an area substantially larger than the whole land area of the British Isles, and 
certainly larger than the fresh water area of any other country in the world. As 
many parts of this well-watered country are situated at a considerable height above 
sea-level, it is inevitable that its rivers should’ generate abundant water power on 
their course to the sea. Water power, therefore, is among the chief natural resources 
of Canada, and its development has in recent years contributed materially to swell 
the volume of Canadian production. 

This Water Power section of the Year Book is divided into three sub-sections, 
the first of which deals with water powers, their development and use in industry; 
the second deals with the Canadian central electric station industry, which is based 
almost wholly upon hydro-electric power; the third treats of the public ownership 
of hydro-electric power in Ontario, the chief manufacturing area, and describes the 
policies of the Hydro-Electric Power Commissions in other provinces. 


1.—The Water Powers of Canada.! 


Before discussing the water powers of Canada in detail, some brief particulars 
may be given, for purposes of comparison, of the developments already made in 
some of the principal countries of the world. 

During the later stages of the war, owing to the immense demand for power 
to manufacture munitions and to the scarcity and high price of coal, very large 
programmes of water power construction were entered on by the principal countries 
engaged; since the war the rate of progress has somewhat diminished, but a large 
amount of new construction is still in hand in many of the countries listed. 

It will be seen in the following table that Canada stands second in turbine horse- 
power installed per 1,000 of the population; the high ratio in Norway is largely due 
to immense electro-chemical industries which use much power but employ relatively 
little labour. 


1.— Developed Water Power of Leading Countries, 1925. 


Turbine horsepower 


rs ate Population installed. 
in 1,000’s. | Horsepower} Per 1,000 

in 1,000’s. | population. 

RRbeR OL alia Ss. Sr tek ott aunts tote Ateeiee xi Bin teeny, Dieta wacked 113,494 12,060 106 
“EET tam S01 a ca amnesia i eee paella” ata tet, Titania Me 9,364 4,290 458 
MEFULUR 20, Vt eld, . BadeU). Harem BAPE S « dkhtdo taba seated d. 2erdith bisc. cht 39,000 3,000 aL 
[SECC SS Staite Sih SAE Se Sea eee ns IES kar Bae 40,000 2,800 70 
PERS Silla OE spot a fete ae eR OR ed flak g's SPR ata 59, 737 2,360 40 

MR re irae Acad wcll <grn t e ite ¢Sba otS Sica ck Od eee PY CITES « Mek ete IF 2,700 2,000 740 
AUST SLITS Ua Sil ap i lel eerie camp bake 9 ie eee > Je ete ae A palin var 4,000 1,750 437 
Retort? . Truk, fetid eld. ROS aes ERS lees ae eas. 6,000 1,600 266 
“C8 a OC DEED PEO eT aE Oe ee ee Son MRE SS, ene 63,000 1,200 19 
NEI eee ee ae Te Te ee ee OK OE EE Ce ore eee y 21,763 1,000 46 


With this brief reference to the water powers of the world, we may proceed to a 
more particular consideration and analysis of those of the Dominion. It has already 
been shown that Canada is richly endowed with water power resources and is in the 
forefront as regards their utilization. In fact, practically every large industrial 
centre throughout the Dominion is now served with hydro-electric energy and has 
within easy transmission distance ample reserves for the future. Over 90 p.c. of 
the prime motive power of the central electric stations of Canada is hydro power. 


1 By the Director, Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service, Department of the Interior. 
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Indeed, water power is a mainspring of industrial progress in the central pro- 
vinces, which have no indigenous coal supplies. Table 2 shows the provincial 
distribution of available and developed power in Canada. 


2.—Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces, Jan. 1, 1927. 


Available 24-hour power 
at 80 p.c. efficiency. 


Provinces. | Turbine 
At ordinary | At ordinary | installation. 
minimum 6-months 

flow. flow. 

h.p 
British! Columbiac.Botet roaster er ole ae aie atone 1,931,142 5,103,460 460,562 
DAT ORG race creascch ace esPec cere Mea es SY ROT cake GN ior cero ae ee 475,281 1,137,605: 34,107 
Saskatchewans ot. .s ener: ah eee en. tee 513,481 1,087,756 35 
Manitoba ssi et. Sea ese ar ta eROS, eee, Meat oh eee, i AN 3,270,491 5,769,444 PX fe 833) 
Ontario. 8.0. AIG. SS, de eee Ue Se, See ee 4,950,300 6, 808, 190 1,790,588 
QUO EGA i eee Fi ie... Suk ae oe at ocr ict ttt A eds 6,915, 244 11, 640,052 1,915,386 
INOW. BIUNS WIG: iasssyesttecra tea stich miner ects citrien tae es 50,406 120,807 47,2 
Nova Scotia ..2\..; .QaiSe ore eee ora eee eon ne 20,751 128,264 65,702 
PrincesMdwardiisland=9.. 40s. ce een eee cee eee ae eee 3,000 5,270 2,274 
Wukonand Northwest Merritoriosissscsuan ossise ncaa esieras s 125,220 275,250 13,199 

Totaly .:25 Bead eae ak Re ee oa emee 18, 255,316 32,075,998 4,556,219 


The figures in columns 1 and 2 in the above table represent 24-hour power, 
and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actual existent drop or 
the head possible of concentration, is definitely known or at least well established. 
Innumerable rapids and falls of greater or less power capacity, which are not as 
yet recorded, are scattered on rivers and streams from coast to coast and will only 
become available for tabulation as more detailed survey work is undertaken and 
completed. This is particularly true of the less explored northern districts. Nor 
is any consideration given to the power concentrations which are feasible on rivers 
and streams of gradual gradient where economic heads may be created by the 
construction of power dams, excepting only at points where definite studies have 
been carried out and the results made matters of record. 

The figures in column 8 represent the actual water wheels installed throughout 
the Dominion, but these figures should not be placed in direct comparison with the 
available power figures in columns 1 and 2 for the purpose of deducing therefrom 
the percentage of the available water power resources developed to date. The 
actual water wheel installation throughout the Dominion averages 30 p.c. greater 
than corresponding maximum available power figures calculated as in column 2. 
The figures quoted above, therefore, indicate that the “at present recorded water 
power resources” of the Dominion will permit of a turbine installation of 41,700,000 
h.p. In other words, the present turbine installation represents only 10-9 p.c. of 
the present recorded water power resources. 

The above figures may be said to represent the minimum water power possi- 
bilities of the Dominion. To illustrate, detailed analyses of the water power re- 
sources of the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have disclosed most 
advantageous reservoir facilities for regulating stream flow. It is estimated that the 
two provinces possess within their respective borders 200,000 and 300,000 commercial 
h.p. These figures provide for a diversity factor between installed power and con- 
sumers’ demands. 

Recent Increase in Turbine Installation.—Table 3 shows the yearly in- 
crease in turbine installation by provinces from 1910 to 1926 inclusive. During the 
four years immediately preceding the war nearly 1,000,000 h.p. was installed, during 
the following eight years approximately the same installation occurred, while in the 
last three years the gain was over 1,360,000 h.p. 
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3.—Hydraulic Turbine Horse Power Installed in Canada, by Provinces, as at 
Dee. 31, 1910-1926.1 


Prince New British 


Years. | Edward piers Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. | Colum- | Canada. 
Island. COO phe wiGke bia. 

1910.... 1,760 31,476 11,197 334, 268 489,295 38,800 655 64,474 975,150 
31 4 1,760 32,226 13,635 465,982 632,457 64,800 14,855 119,393} 1,358,333 
101255. 1,785 32,773 15,185 510,640 657,434 64,800 15,035 165,838] 1,476,715 
FOL oo 1,825 32,964 15,185 548,881 749,789 64,800 32,835 224,480] 1,683,984 
1914.... 1,843 33,469 15,380 661,149 856, 884 78,850 30,130) 252,490] 1,946,429 
AGTB od 1,942 33,596 15,405 800,796 869,659 78,850 Ba L30 254,065] 2,100,677 
JORG ...0% 1,962 33,656 15,480 833,404 919,508 78,850 33,180 288,130] 2,217,354 
1917. < 1,989 34,051 16,251 853,779 954,305 78,850 33,147 296,969] 2,282,570 
TOISi.... 2,198 34,318 18,371 901,763 979,723 85,325 33, 147 307,333] 2,375,412 
1919... 2,200 35,193 19,126 933,363} 1,033,250 85,325 33,147 308,164] 2,463,035 
1920... 2,233 37,623 21,976 951,610} 1,054,122 85,325 33,147 309,184} 2,508,454 
S92). 25252 48,783 30,976} 1,046,349) 1,123,110 99,125 33,147 309,762) 2,706,738 
1922 22". 2,274 48,951 42,051) 1,096,300} 1,299,991 134,025 33,147 329,057) 2,999,030 
1923.... 2,274 50,056 42,551] 1,132,277] 1,395,342 162,025 33,147 355,718] 3,186,624 
1924.... 2,274 65,327 44,631] 1,309,086] 1,585,042 162,025 34,107 355,718] 3,571,444 
1925... 2,274 65,327 44,631} 1,747,386] 1,784,842 183,925 34,107 414,702) 4,290,428 
1926.... 2,274 65, 702 47,2311 1,915,386| 1,790,588 227, 180 34,107 460, 5621 4,556,219 


1 Turbine horse power in Saskatchewan is reported as 30 from 1910 to 1917 and 35 from 1918 to 1926; 
installation in the Yukon was 3,195 in 1910, 13,195 from 1911 to 1913 and 13,199 from 1914 to 1926. These 
figures are included in the total for Canada. 


Distribution of Developed Water Power.—An analysis is made in Table 4 
of the distribution of developed water power between central electric stations, pulp 
and paper-mills and other industries. The extent to which pulp and paper manu- 
facturing is dependent on water power is clearly shown by the figures below, which 
indicate that over 11 p.c. of the developed power is developed by pulp and paper 
companies, in comparison with almost 8 p.c. developed by all other industries (ex- 
cluding central electric stations). The pulp and paper industry also purchases a 
large amount of power from the central electric stations and over 90 p.c. of its 
machinery is driven by water power. The bulk of the water power used in other 
industries is also developed by central electric stations, converted into electricity 
and delivered to the various industrial plants. 

During 1924 and 1925 installations of over 1,000,000 h.p. were made, this figure 
including both new construction and the erection of new turbines and generators in 
existing water power stations. At the present time there are large new develop- 
ments either in course of construction or actively projected, and there is every 
indication that the development of water power in Canada will make continued 
progress in the future. 

4.—Distribution of Developed Water Power by Industries, Jan. 1, 1926. 
(Turbine installation in H.P.) 


— 


In In Pulp In Per 1,000 
Provinces. Central and Paper other Total. popula- 

Stations.1 Mills.? Industries.3 tion. 
Prince Edward Island..............0.0+- 279 - 1,995 2,274 26 
MOT RECO Caer cot tina ce tore terre 31,567 16,636 17,124 65,327 122 
New Brunswicks. 2h sais lee. ete 23,225 13,003 8,403 44,631 111 
SIT En Ree en ae Renee ie oe alia See 1,399,607 223,144 124, 635 1,747,386 694 
ot ee a oe ee eae 1,502,520 174,548 107,774 1,784,842 576 
ENON el on Pe Aer Ae ne Sea 167,525 - 16,400 183,925 280 

WAERAOHOWHIS teeter rer cee tree = - 35 35 04 
Ibert tashes... pt Adee th wok lt & disco he 33,520 ~ 587 34, 107 52 
PSEAUIA TD A OMUTENOID sian tom pore ecole Crake, ayages- 298,179 54,640 61,883 414,702 740 
Pao see. Adela: SR eee Re 10,000 - 3,199 13,199 1,090 
CONSI A ire oo art: kat as « 3,466, 422 481,971 342, 035 4,290,428 458 


1 Includes only hydro-electric stations which develop power for sale. 2 Includes only water power 
actually developed by pulp and paper companies. In addition to this total, pulp and paper companies 
purchase from the hydro-power central stations, totalled in column 1, about 275,000 h.p. The total hydro 
power utilized in the pulp and paper industry is therefore about 757,000 h.p. 3 Includes only water power 
actually developed in conaection with industries other than the central station and the pulp and paper 
industries. These industries also purchase blocks of power from the central stations totalled in column 1. 
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2.—Central Electric Stations. 


The development of the central electric power industry was greatly stimu- 
lated during the war by the urgent need of power for the manufacture of war 
munitions. In Table 5 will be found statistics of the number of central electric 
stations, capital invested, revenue from sale of power, total horse power, kilowatt 
hours generated and number of subscribers for the nine years ended 1925, together 
with the number of persons employed and the amount expended for salaries and wages. 


5.—Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations, calendar years 1917-1925. 


Number : Revenue Total | Kilowatt Persons | Salaries 
Years. of ee fromsale| horse hours Bee * em- and 
Stations) “YESREC oF power.| power. j|generated. see ‘| ployed. wages. 
$ $ (000) $ 
198 icra Biers oo 666 | 356,004, 168/44, 536,848) 1,844,571 - - 8,847) 7,777,715 
DU a oe 795 | 401,942,402/53, 549,133] 1,841,114 ~ - 9,696} 10,354,242 
TOUS sche eee 805 | 416,512,010|57, 853,392) 1,907,135) 5,497,204 = 9, 656/11,487, 132 
1920) Soeseaes 506 | 448,273, 642/65, 705.060] 1,897,024) 5,894,867} 894,158 10, 693} 14, 626, 709 
bp ea eee ae: 510 | 484,669,451/73,376,580| 1,977,857| 5,614,132} 973,212 10,714|15, 234,678 
9D Dy oe Seti notin’ 522 | 568,068, 752|82,328,866| 2,258,398] 6,740,750} 1,053,545 10, 684/14, 495, 250 
1 V8 rena aa 532 | 581,780,611/91, 141,296) 2,423,845) 8,099,192] 1,112,547 11, 094/14, 784,038 
GAN es eee 532 | 628,565, 093/95, 169,768] 2,849,450] 9,315,277) 1,200,950 12,955}17,946,584 
1906 oda recs Roce 563 | 726,721,087|102,587,882| 3,569,527|10,110,459| 1,279,731 13, 263}18, 755, 907 


1 Excluding non-generating stations in 1920 and subsequent years. 


Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—The primary power equipment 
of all central electric stations aggregated 3,569,527 h.p. in 1925. This included water 
wheels and turbines, steam reciprocating engines and turbines and internal com- 
bustion engines. The hydraulic power machines greatly predominated over the 
other prime movers, providing over 95 p.c. of the total capacity, with steam turbines, 
steam reciprocating engines and internal combustion engines making up the re- 
maining 5 p.c. Not included in the above were steam engines and internal com- 
bustion engines, with a capacity of 173,170 h.p. or 5-1 p.c. of the total power capacity, 
installed as auxiliary or standby equipment. 


Central electric stations that have no water power, but are operated by steam 
and internal combustion engines, are on the whole small stations. Of the 147 steam 
reciprocating engines installed in central electric stations in 1925, only 16 in number, 
or about 11 p.c., were over 500 h.p. The steam turbines averaged over 2,000 h.p., 
with 6 units averaging over 6,000 h.p., but there were only 43 steam turbines in the 
industry and these were confined to 20 stations, whereas the 710 water wheels and 
turbines averaged over 4,500 h.p. 


The majority of the fuel-using stations are primarily for lighting purposes, 
using the cheapest fuel procurable, generally local coal. In the Prairie Provinces 
lignite coal is used for the steam engines and gasolene, oil distillates and producer 
gas for the internal combustion engines. 

Of the 306 internal combustion engines in central electric stations in 1925, 
191, or 62 p.c., were in Saskatchewan, 52 in Alberta, and 17 in Manitoba. 

During 1925 the fuel stations produced 160,979,000 kilowatt hours at a 
cost for fuel of $1,736,961, or at an average of 1-08 c. per kilowatt hour. This pro- 
duction was, however, less than 2 p.c. of the total output, hydro-electric stations 
producing over 98 p.c. The auxiliary equipment in hydraulic stations consumed 
fuel valued at $529,275, but no record is available of its output of current. 
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6.—Equipment of Central Electric Stations, 1925. 


Nors.—K.V.A. means Kilo-volt-amperes. 


Steam Engines, Steam 
ih hy apere: Wares and Turbines and Internal Dynamos. 
Province. of : Combustion Engines. 
ROWSE : Average : Average . Average 
plants. | No.| Capacity. aenantig No.| Capacity. bapaelis No. | Capacity. capac: 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. KG Vi AK Vea 
Prince Edward 
Estland 42. 33.¢ 9 7 236 34 9 1,712 190 15 1,548 103 
Nova Scotia... 38} 36 31,265 868} 32 9,965 311 71 33,768 476 
New Brunswick 21; 14 20,400 1,457) 22 9,620 437 36 23,068 641 
Quebec......... 106| 242) 1,410,970 5,830) 14 3,916 280 245] 1,132,530 4,623 
Ontario... 2%. 121} 312) 1,459,742 4,679| 17 1,552 91 317| 1,175,107 3,707 
Manitoba...... 26)! 22 152,925 6,951} 33 2,683 81 52 124,104 2,387 
Saskatchewan . 131} - - — | 228 64,331] © 282) 216 52,973 245 
Alberts c2:2..)- 66} 16 33,520 2,095) 117 56,916 486 127 71,035 559 
British Colum- ie 
SIDI ae eae Bie 43) 59 295,960 5,033] 23 Wee hise 120 83 224,546 2,705 
Yukon... : 2 2 10,000 5,000 1 60 60 4 6,030 151 
Total...... 563) 710) 3,416,018 4,811) 495] 153,509 309| 1,166) 2,844,709 2,440 
Auxiliary plant : 
equipment. . . - - ~ - | 105 173,170 1,649 96 142,421 1,484 


Provincial Distribution of Electrical Energy.—The distribution by pro- 
vinces of the electrical energy generated in central electric stations throughout 
Canada is shown in Table 7 for the calendar years 1923, 1924 and 1925. In the 
latter year 85 p.c. of the total generated electrical energy was produced in the leading 
industrial provinces of Ontario and Quebec. From Table 9 it is seen that the total 
of electrical energy exported in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926, was 1,359,343,753 
kilowatt hours, or about 13-4 p.c. of the amount produced in the calendar year 1925, 
the nearest corresponding period. Electrical energy exported in the calendar year 
1925 amounted to 1,301,192,294 kilowatt hours. 


7.—Electrical Energy generated in the calendar years 1923-1925, by Provinces. 


Kilowatt hours Kilowatt hours 
Peocincds (‘‘000’’ omitted). Provinese (‘‘000’’ omitted). 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
PB). Feland. 5. 32..5: 1,431 1,555 1,644/| Saskatchewan .... 60, 090 59, 200 66,486 
Nova Scotia....... 41,848 39, 106 60;,212)) Alberta. cecce...: 122,113 121,291 129, 850. 
New Brunswick... . 37,521 39, 967 41,723|| British Columbia. . 577, 240 608, 089 725, 162 
Quebec.............| 2,816,397) 3,714, 805] 4,044,502) Yukon............. 11,358 8,718 6,121 
ART ATO = betrettora cree 4,121,733] 4,289,029] 4,518,844 —_— 
Manitoba.......... 309, 461 433,517} ‘515,915 Totalseeccaan: 8,099,192) 9,315, 277/10, 110, 459 


Electric Light and Power.—Electric light and power companies are subject 
to registration and inspection under the Electricity Inspection Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, ec. 14), and the production of electrical energy for export is regulated by the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, ¢.16). Both Acts were 
administered by the Department of Inland Revenue until Sept. 1, 1918, when, 
by Order in Council of June 3, 1918, their administration was transferred to the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. The statistics published in connection with 
these Acts are given in Tables 8 and 9. The number of electric light companies 
registered under the above-mentioned Act (see Table 8) has increased from 398 in 
1910 to 1,413 in 1926, and the export of electric energy from 538,331,425 kilowatt 
hours in the fiscal year ended 1911 to 1,359,343,753 kilowatt hours in 1926. 
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8.—Number of Electric Light and Power Companies registered under the Electricity 
Inspection Act in the fiscal years 1917-1926. 


Provinces. 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 


Prince Edward Island................ 7 7 8 11 11 11 12 12 12 12 
INGVa SCObI ARs trdae fey sick neeetece ss 38 36 37 37 45 55 59 61 68 66 
New Brunswick. ....ctendse sd senesess 23 25 25 27 28 30 38 45 46 49 
Quebec: sweets sioc's eee getters 79 94 | 133 | 140] 184] 216] 226} 280] 269 294 
Ontario... Armee: hee ee ee ees 308 317 328 328 3871 419 424 480 524 547 
Manitoba: set ont h-cn.sRectrenler tite cs.- 18 20 23 23 25 46 59 63 64 80 
Saskatchewan. sence sri o vote tecieciren 58 59 65 86 93} 101] 118] 131] 154 173 
Allberta..cseet Qetahuatpioneh orate ete e 41 45 47 53 46 65 76 | 108 91 103 
British Columiptan acres eke cereieiee 60 60 62 63 77 82 84 49 82 89 

Wotale seen. oo sey decane 632 | 663 | 728 | 768 | 880 1,025 |1,696 |1,229 |1,310 | 1,413 


9.—Electrical Energy generated or produced for export under authority of the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act during the fiscal years 1921-1926. 


Companies. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 


k.w. hours | k.w. hours | k.w. hours | k.w. hours | k.w. hours | k.w. hours 


Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario ....... - - = — | 485,183, 000|472, 313, 0002 


Ontario Power Company of 

Niagara Falls, Niagara 

MA llsxOnteye. fol sees one 328, 256, 600] 304,224,400) 295,849,500} 341,323,900 1 1 
Canadian Niagara Power 

Company, Niagara Falls, 

Ont as wees eae can 172,251,210} 82,264,000} 244,948,750} 346,930,250} 311,592, 066/325, 207, 2482 


Electrical Development Co. 
(Toronto Power Co.), 


Niagara Falls, Ont........ 102,884,000] 102,122,000] 103,922,550] 222,215,400 1 1 
Ontario and Minnesota Power 
Co., Fort Frances, Ont....| 15,803,451} 12,729,010 8,606,760) 12,065,000) 11,921,200) 16,069,300 


Maine and New Brunswick 
Electric Power Co., Ltd., 


Aroostook Falls, N.B..... 7,877,398| 8,460,291] 10,713,925) 10,546,707} 8,281,281] 6,707,943 
British Columbia Electric 
‘Ry. Co., Vancouver, B.C. 385, 678 419, 692 467, 353 754, 558 631, 562 672,531 
Western Power Co. of Can- 
ada, Vancouver, B.C...... 21,626,236) 24,825,300] 32,457,700] 40,531,531} 41,912,888) 54,636,692 
Sherbrooke Ry. and Power 
Co., Sherbrooke, Que..... 281,038 252, 200 212,347 14, 400 200 127,204 


Cedars Rapids Mfg. and 
Power Co., Cedars Rapids, 
QUIOS Pa ranicce iota OE ris 364, 432,000} 324,193,000) 356,795,000} 425,304,000} 378,989,000) 375,934,000 


Orta A a er uicuincdy tty 5,774,400} 2,084,900 898, 700 545, 600 560, 100 618, 800 


La Compagnie d’Kclairage 
de Napierville, Napier- 


VIMLONQUCl see en esie sas - - - - - 102,970 
International Electric Co., 
Ltd., Stewart, B.C....... - - - - - 105,912 
Maritime Electric Co., Ltd., 
St. Stephen, N.B.......... - - ca ir - - 428,703 
Total ae eee ee 1,019,572,011| 861,574, 793/1,054,872,585|1,400,231,340/1,239,071,297/1,359,343,753 


1Included under Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 

2Surplus power generated in 1926 by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario amounted 
to 105,958,500 k.w. hours and that by the Canadian Niagara Power Co. to 460,950 k.w. hours. These 
figures are included in the total. 
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3.—Public Ownership of Hydro-Electric Power. 


When, in the early years of the twentieth century, it became evident that the 
development of hydro-electric power would become a “key industry” in Canada, 
more especially in its coal-less central provinces of Ontario and Quebec, a strong 
movement arose in favour of conserving the water powers of the country for the 
public benefit instead of allowing them to pass into the hands of private corpor- 
ations. This “public ownership” movement developed especial strength in Ontario 
and finally led to the establishment of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission, 
the operating statistics of which are given below. In more recent years, Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have established Hydro-Electric Commissions 
on the model of the Ontario system. In Quebec, on the other hand, the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power has been left in the hands of private corporations. 


1.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


The hydro-electric power scheme in Ontario had its beginning in 1903, when 
seven municipalities (Toronto, London, Brantford, Stratford, Woodstock, Ingersoll 
and Guelph) united in an investigation of the transmission possibilities of Niagara 
power. The Ontario Power Commission, which was created to report on the question, 
favoured the construction of a generating plant at Niagara falls, and the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario was formed in 1906 to carry out its recom- 
mendations. 

The capital required by the Commission for its transmission plant was pro- 
vided by issues of bonds, guaranteed by the Government of Ontario, whose security 
was something more corporate than that of the associated municipalities. The con- 
tracts between the Commission and the municipalities called for repayment to the 
Government in 30 years. 

When a municipality wishes to become part of the Hydro system, an engineer 
of the Commission reports on the cost of connection with the existing transmission 
lines. Then the question of joining the Hydro is voted upon under a civic by-law, 
which, if passed, is followed by another giving the necessary money. The local 
distribution system is financed by an issue of municipal debenture bonds to be 
retired in twenty years. Monthly bills are sent by the Commission to the muni- 
cipalities, based upon an approximation to the yearly expense incurred in supplying 
power to the municipality, and at the year’s end a thirteenth statement is sent, 
which brings the approximation to atrue account. Like any efficient business concern, 
the Commission makes provision from the charges for power for sinking funds, repairs 
and replacements. 

The Commission had been given authority to generate its own power, but 
chose rather to contract for power from the Ontario Power Company at $9.40 for 
the first 25,000 h.p. and $9.00 for any in addition up to 100,000 h.p. In 1916, power 
was purchased from the Canadian Niagara Power Company as well, and in the 
following year the Ontario Power Company was acquired through purchase of 
practically all the stock. It was at this time that the Queenston-Chippawa develop- 
ment was begun. Of the total drop of 327 feet between lake Erie and lake Ontario, 
an effective head of 305 feet is obtained by the Queenston-Chippawa development. 
This effective head is about twice that utilized by the plants located at the falls. 
This means that the efficiency of utilization of the water diverted from Niagara 
falls has been doubled, and for each cubic foot per second, instead of 15 h.p., approx- 
imately 30 h.p. is now developed. 
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The Queenston-Chippawa development was begun in 1917 as a war measure, 
when the consumption of power in munition factories was greatest, at a time when 
the duration of the war could not be foreseen. High wage costs and high prices of 
material raised construction costs far above the original estimate of $10,500,000, 
besides which the ultimate capacity of the plant was enlarged. The cost of com- 
pleting the nine units, totalling 522,790 h.p., is now estimated at approximately 
$76,290,695. 

The first of these units began operation on Dec. 28, 1921; three others com- 
menced operations in 1922 and the fifth in 1923. The sixth and seventh units were 
put into operation in 1924 and the eighth and ninth in 1925. The present normal 
operating capacity of this plant is 370,000 kilowatts or 522,790 h.p. Itis operated 
independently but is connected with the other two power plants of the commis- 
sion at Niagara Falls, (the Niagara Ontario Power plant and the Niagara Toronto 
Power plant), the combined operating capacity of the three plants being 637,000 
kilowatts or 853,890 h.p. In addition the Commission receives the output of two 
units of the Canadian Niagara Power Co., totalling 20,000 h.p. The total system 
power factor at the time of the peak load approximates 85 p.c. 

Hydro-Electric Power Statistics.—The Canada Year Book of 1910 (p. xliii) 
described the turning on, on October 11, 1910, at Berlin, (now Kitchener), Ontario, 
of electrical energy generated by Niagara falls, and the initial work carried out 
by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission for the supply of electrically 
generated power to 15 municipalities. The growth of the Hydro system in Ontario 
is shown in the amount of power used by its customers. In 1910, the Commission 
supplied 750 h.p. to 10 municipalities; in 1915, 100,242 h.p. to 99 municipalities; 
in Dec. 1925, the amount of power taken was 481,844 h.p. ‘“The government electric 
utilities in Ontario have grown from a league of seven municipalities formed in 1903 
until now the vested interests of the people in this class of property are represented 
by investments totalling over $275,000,000, the bonded indebtedness of which is 
guaranteed by the Province of Ontario.” 

In Table 10 will be found a consolidated operating report of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission for the years 1912 (the earliest year for which the statistics are 
available) to 1925. The table shows that, during the 14-year period covered, the 
number of municipalities securing electricity from the Commission has increased 
from 28 to 244, the number of consumers from 34,967 to 402,056, the earnings from 
$1,617,674 to $20,974,611,and the operating expenses from $1,377,168 to $18,887,750. 


10.— Consolidated Operating Report of Electric Departments of Hydro Municipalities 
- in Ontario, 1912-1925. 


Number Number Horse- 
Years. of muni- of power Earnings. | Expenses. 
cipalities. | consumers, used, 
h. p. $ 3 

DCA ies EE) eee Ak 28 34, 967 - | 1,617,674 1,377,168 
LC) eae Bee oN ete ais Re” Se eee Anon a 45 65, 697 - 2,617,440 2,041,183 
LOVE: eeemmere tet. mete ene aitt on ae eee: 69 96,744 70,698 | 3,433,656 2,678,328 
ORO uR AS. cAbRerrasch bteciiatertid..2 99 120,028 100, 242 4,070, 295 3,371,414 
IL GING aye te mater ree reeys 7-1 eee ape regar tomers 128 148, 732 120,768 | 4,983,601 4,140,066 
LOREEN. ie, DES 143 170,916 157,048 | 6,070,065 5,077,491 
LO USP Bae rors ‘slates sinha, ach aaj nue Seosceons 166 183, 987 159,990 | 7,082,039 5, 736,335 
EO a acre: tated ira enee bmi. | c coche tener eestor 181 216,086 185,355 | 7,827,055 6,531,482 
LO ZO Aas het «Bore Lrctehioment aes eheatere Cia 184 245, 666 208,232 | - 9,707,901 8,094, 056 
AQ ON sc cce Mectchnhs analeastc ies tus ee rab eras asec co 205 268, 743 242,349 | 10,981,942 9,317,781 
LODO OMA Sern. ahleea cies Peet CORR ARG aia beeen tts ute 214 303, 090 294,061 | 12,756,104 | 11,343,766 
17. eo ES Be. 5 ths toMy ne eRe tec, 223 348, 028 350,486 | 17,219,044 | 15,208,508 


ey i bn bee lee Pie igen lenias Disony eG cel ys 241 374,408 402,282 | 18,798,723 | 16,661,164 
LQ 2D eo i ors.o sree suai oin syetece suateeiehets etaterate ores 63> 244 402,056 481,844 | 20,974,611 | 18,887,750 
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The assets and liabilities of the Commission, as reported for the year ended 
Oct. 31, 1925, are each given as $201,219,116. Advances to the Commission by the 
Provincial Treasurer constitute over 65 p.c. of the liabilities, being $132,010,047, 
while debentures issued total $16,388,873, and debentures assumed by the Com- 
mission and guaranteed by the province, $24,993,069, reserves $16,158,863 and 
liabilities in respect of radial railway undertakings, the only other large liability, 
$8,799,866. Of the assets, the sum of $153,792,761 represents investments in the 
Niagara system; $9,668,924 are assets in respect of railway undertakings and about 
$19,000,000 is invested in the various systems operated other than the Niagara 
system. 

In Table 11 will be found the financial statistics of the electrical installations 
of the municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Commission for the four years 
1922 to 1925. A very rapid growth will be noticed. 


1i.—Statement of Earnings and Operating Expenses of Electric Departments of 
peiniepelitics served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission for the calendar 
years = . 


Items, 1922. 1923, 1924, 1925. 
Plumer Of MuniCipAlILiEs 60) jh... sO ce cdc 214 223 241 244 
Earnings— $ $ $ $ 
Beiestia MICU Wt. Ssh Mb dencie shia ies! 3,786,608 | 5,166,452 | 5,993,231 6,723,539 
Ger TW oe i oe hs ae ee 2,158,306 | 38,260,773 | 3,566,227 3,901, 220 
SP parent, eit Gem oe Niet san bd pal AN tL, 4,383,913 | 5,927,666 | 6,222,866] 6,658,974 
TE SSN CEAT SETS DURE Rae aetintaaie S) (eiaell Sates coctees Aiea 973,263 | 1,161,599 | 1,352,966 1,923,093 
eet Cimber setae. ne tee Be ake ee ence aniateatay 1,160,447 1, 269, 604 1,356, 669 1,441,770 
aR pee ere ete ar a ok ad aha hice ema 105,877 116, 639 75,100 37,975 
MINPEIAn OO eee tte Sc ee Se te a ee ee 187, 690 316,311 231, 664 288,041 
Total Barnihigss ces... tek see 12,758,104 | 17,219,044 | 18,798,723 | 20,974,611 
Expenses— 
LES at RST CE NT ee Bh ons Sayre: Wedssa er hensioiessishe ore" 6,636,853 | 8,699,027 | 9,669,789 11, 216, 798 
Sup -ctating Operations ccc, soe aed Jr sees eel esas 315,444 474,442 430,056 417,922 
oe 1 Moiatonance 4. Aft5 208 25. lens 100, 764 133, 816 202,050 222,097 
Dist. System, Operation and Maintenance........... 519,252 636,477 648, 701 695, 832 
Line Transformers, Maintenance................0+5: 52,932 75,920 82,937 80,709 
WURALA Mic etl epul es we eats)” Hae. ote Sistine 5 bes guy as wo, 06 107, 807 139, 105 141, 231 161,576 
Consumers’ Premises—Expenses............000ee00- 1438, 389 218, 682 237,316 277,129 
Street Light System, Operation and Maintenance. . 297,364 299,579 269,973 278,423 
PEOINOEIOR OF ESAINGSS! 80). 28 ots-0/<.5'<'potals aisicinis wie bmn 129, 933 184,371 202,061 225,221 
Billing and Collecting................. ‘A 338, 154 444,307 490, 273 552,121 
Genera] Office, Salaries and Expenses 605, 852 937,463 889, 908 925, 844 
Undistributed Gxponses.. icc ec ececc cc eeccteedeceews 385, 895 359, 207 494,079 533,427 
Interest and Debenture Payments.................. 1,710,127 2,606, 112 2,902,790 3,300, 652 
Petal EXPClHses:...0--: 7.4052 «sok He co 11,343,766 | 15,208,508 | 16,661,164 | 18,887,750 
CONG gl AR, URIs Boi are ener Be eee eet Seen 1,412, 338 2,010,536 2,137,560 2,086, 862 
DR OCIBLIOR DATE. ov Matsa, az. ore’ clea haverelaaeiteiaralane ems 715, 814 916,783 973,650 1,079,618 
Surplus less Depreciation Charge................++055- 696, 524 1,093, 753 1,163,910 1,007, 243 


Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electric departments of the muni- 
cipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Commission are given in Table 12. These 
show total assets of $77,721,094 in 1925, as compared with liabilities of $42,360,356. 
Of the difference, $17,408,174 is allotted as reserves, leaving a surplus of $17,952,565. 
The above assets are exclusive of the assets of the Hydro-Electric Commission 
shown above. 
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12.\Consolidated Statement of Assets and Liabilities of Electric Departments of 
etapa te ad served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission for the calendar 
years 1922- is 


Items. 1922. 19238. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ $ 
Assets—Plant— 
Lands and Buildings........... SAY POT OC OA 3,334, 523 4,488,055 4,561, 649 5, 768, 856 
SUp- Station wequpment.ccceaseceie- ere aceon aio 5, 046, 858 6,015, 920 6, 800, 238 8,543, 167 
Distribution Systems, Overhead................005- 11,165,330 | 13,185,582 | 14,182,190 | 16,837,536 
“ “ Underground sigsc 4.2 suas 1,598,053 1,959, 120 2,873,446 3,388, 837 
Line Transformers...... RAR AOA ATOR o SDM oc HOR - 8,618,685 | 4,211,656 | 4,456,669 5,079, 754 
MOCOIS siictaSaeieisle ele catia ta starale ellen via satiate Ooeie coe ee 4,033, 690 4, 548, 934 5, 149, 630 5,533,484 
Street Light Equipment, Regular................... 1,419,016 | 1,061,474 | 1,134,492 1,256,916 
s oe Ornamental cnccsceinene 666, 084 708, 431 728,298 893,186 
Misc. Construction Expenses............000-e0eeeees 3,261,496 | 3,681,275 | 4,168,262 4,485,111 
Steam and Hydraulic Plant..............00.0ee-0s- 565,159 566, 620 4,196, 803 568,912 
Old) Plantae aa tock sere Be ete a Ree 7,997,947 8,051,496 5,587,421 4,549,142 
Total-Planta4.9 0. racc ase eb ae 42,706,841 | 48,428,563 | 53,839,098 56, 904, 902 
Other Assets— 
Bank andi@ash Balances)..0)b.<0de--caeceiice See a 1,164,336 1,276,140 1,748, 912 1,700, 145 
Sectritiesiand Investmentsiad.. «<< ecreceh eee vtec or 443,938 | 1,153,424 | 1,329,623 1,095, 663 
ACCOUNES ROCCIVADIOsaaces ete te orictots cae ece eee 3,874,317 | 3,198,769 | 3,898,752 3,417, 559 
MEE VENCOTICSy aicabas aes fea es se ck one 1,738,796 1,819, 712 1,745, 628 1,711, 504 
Sinking Fund on Local Debentures................-. 3,416,232 | 38,896,261 | 4,520,723 5, 202, 452 
Piduiby del Varo Sy Stelisucese denen teoes eee 1,543,434 | 2,929,604 | 5,420,568 7,551, 589 
Other Assetsa, Jour ox. tases See da Oe oe cB ocho 238,940 190,072 250, 293 137, 280 
Total Plant and Other Assets.................. 55,126,834 | 62,892,545 | 72,753,596 | 77,721,094 
Liabilities— 
DebenturevBalancésssecene eta ticien koe ee 30,454,186 | 33,056,501 | 38,005,163 | 37,919, 225 
Acepunts:Payablers. .coctansctisa te ee sR eine aes 3,699,292 | 38,708,782 | 3,117,224 3,189, 068 
BankiOverdratieye:: . nes teins kB amok ok ecbiece 456, 707 680,715 162,101 226,148 
Other Liabilitiosemes. toaster iecct «tee ene os Re 586,203 | 1,517,828 1,780,564 1,075,915 
Total Liabilities...........................4. 35,196,388 | 38,963,826 | 43,065,052 | 42,360,356 
Reserves— 
Hors eprecig tion d.:..<tracthis shite coe oD MR ome cere 6,512,814 7,828, 859 8,097, 835 8, 699, 438 
For equity on H. E. P. C. System.................. 1,548, 434 2,929, 604 5,420, 567 7,551,589 
Othemnesernes pert oh ote site carded BOM AEA. Se hoee ~ - = 1,157,147 
Total Reserves i5 6cicc.5.00ccd-.c-0 be SEER 8,056,248 | 10,258,463 | 13,518, 402 17,408,174 
Surplus— 
Debentures paidit.d.dise seen eost eee ke ee. 3,104,591 2, 852, 039 8,530,610 4,440,138 
Wocal:- Sinking: Wunds hiica.toerceroa stro everest oer 3,416,231 3,896, 261 4,520,723 5, 202, 452 
Additional operating surplus................eseeese- 5,353,375 | 6,921,957 | 8,118,809 8,309,975 
‘Total Surplses.c.ccsdeeae a eee 11,874,198 | 13,670,256 | 16,170,142 | 17,952,565 
Total Liabilities, Reserve and Surplus.......... 55,126,834 | 62,892,545 | 72,753,596 | 77,721,094 
Per cent net debt to totallassets. ...........-.0++. 65-6 64-9 61-4 57-2 
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2.—Hydro-Electric Power Commissions in other Provinces. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission, originally created by 1 Geo. V, 
ce. 5, and given additional powers by 3 Geo. V, ec. 6, is authorized to ascertain the 
resources of the waters of the province, to make recommendations regarding their 
government and operation, and to carry out certain damming and similar operations. 
The Commission has not undertaken the direct production of electric power, but 
has provided assistance to power development and pulp and paper companies 
engaged in such works. It has itself constructed dams on several of the more ‘im- 
portant rivers, notably the St. Maurice, the St. Francis, and at the mouth of lake 
St. John and at lake Kenogami. Its activities are closely allied with the pulp and 
paper- industry of the province. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission operates two generating 
stations at St. Margaret’s bay, N.S., one on the North East river, about two miles 
up from the mouth of the stream, operating under a head of 156 ft. and developing 
3,900 h.p., and the other at tidewater near the mouth of the North East river, 
operating under a head of 90 ft. and developing a total of 6,900 h.p. 

The hydro-electric station of the Lunenburg Gas Co. on the Mushamush river, 
a mile from Mahone, was also purchased and rebuilt. This plant operates under a 
head of 22 ft. and develops 875 h.p. The Commission is generating and, at present, 
selling all its power from the St. Margaret’s bay plants to the Nova Scotia Tram- 
ways and Power Co., and is selling power from the Mahone plant to the Lunenburg 
Gas Co. for distribution in Lunenburg and Riverport. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission has construct- 
ed a power plant at the mouth of the Musquash river, operating under a head of 95 ft. 
with turbines aggregating 11,100 h.p. The plant commenced operation in May, 
1923, and delivers power to the municipalities of Saint John, Moncton, Fairville, 
Westfield, Fair Vale, Hampton, Norton, Sussex, Apohaqui, Petitcodiac and Salis- 
bury. The Commission is also buying power from the Bathurst Co. and selling it 
to the town of Newcastle. . 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission entered into a contract with the 
city of Winnipeg for a supply of power and built 164 miles of transmission lines 
from Winnipeg, connecting Oakville, Portage la Prairie, Carman, Morden and 
Roland. The Commission purchased the hydro plant of the Minnedosa Power Co. 
and also built a fuel plant at Virden, equipped with two oil engines aggregating 
240 h.p. The Minnedosa plant is equipped with a 125 h.p. water turbine, operating 
under a head of 19 ft., and two oil engines of 120 h.p. each. Minnedosa and Virden 
are not connected with the system of transmission lines, but are separately operated 
units. 
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VITI.—MANUFACTURES. 
1.—Canadian Manufacturing Development. 


Manufacture is defined as the operation of making wares from raw materials 
by the hands, by tools or by machinery, thus adding, in the phraseology of the 
economist, new utilities, and therefore additional value, to the already existing 
utilities and values of the raw material. Manufacture, in primitive societies and in 
the pioneer stages of new communities, is normally carried on within the household 
for the needs of the household, as was the case among the early settlers of Canada 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when domestic manufactures were 
carried on in combination with the cultivation of the soil, mainly at the times of 
the year when agricultural operations were suspended. At a later period in the 
evolution of society, small manufactures were carried on in specialized workshops 
for the needs of the immediate locality or neighbourhood, ‘as was generally the case 
in Hastern Canada in the first half of the nineteenth century. Later still, as a con- 
sequence of the introduction of machinery operated by steam or electric power—the 
so-called “industrial revolution’ —and of the cheapening of transportation, manu- 
facture has to an ever-increasing extent been concentrated in factories, often em- 
ploying hundreds and even thousands of persons and producing for a national or 
even an international market. So far as Canada is concerned, this “ industrial 
revolution” may be said to have commenced shortly before Confederation and to 
be still in progress. The growth of manufacturing production since 1870 is outlined 
in this article and the accompanying Table 1, while the increasing importance of 
Canadian manufacturing for the international market may be illustrated by the 
statistics of Table 7 of the Trade and Commerce section of the 1920 Year Book, 
which shows that Canadian exports of manufactured produce increased from less 
than $3,000,000 per annum on the average of 1871-1875 to $614,000,000 in the 
post-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1920. Exports of “fully or chiefly manu- 
factured”’ products in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926, amounted in value to 
$506,149,549, and exports of “partly manufactured” products to $189,175,696, 
together more than equalling the imports of all manufactured commodities. 


Early Manufactures.—The type of manufactures established in a community 
will in the beginning be largely determined, more especially where transportation 
charges are high, by the raw materials available in that community. For example, 
probably the first agricultural process to be carried on by Europeans in what is 
now the Dominion of Canada was the raising of a crop of grain at -Port Royal, 
Nova Scotia, in 1605; the first corresponding manufacturing process was the grind- 
ing of the grain in the autumn of that year. Other early manufactures were also 
necessarily connected with the satisfaction of the primary needs of human beings 
for food, clothing and shelter, and with the other primary need for protection. At 
a census of occupations taken in 1681, we find enumerated a comparatively large 
number of tailors and shoemakers, masons and carpenters, gunsmiths and edge-tool 
makers. 

The earlier manufactures were necessarily of a rather crude and primitive 
type, concerned with the production of commodities which were too bulky to bear 
the heavy transportation charges of those days, when only one round trip per year 
could be made between France and Quebec, and vessels were constantly subject 
to the storms of the North Atlantic and very frequently to the attacks of the 
English. Indeed, although the colonial policy of France under the old régime 
aimed at preventing the manufacture in Canada of any article which could be 
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imported from the mother country, the uncertainties of transportation due to the 
colonial wars of the period—France and England were at war for 34 years out. 
of the 74 years between 1689 and 1763—led to a necessary relaxation of restrictions. 
On the occasion of the English capture of a convoy in 1705, the colonists were 
driven to manufacture rough cloth out of whatever fibres they could obtain, such 
as the Canadian nettle and the inner bark of the basswood. Such events led to 
the introduction of sheep-raising and the manufacturing of homespun woollens. 
The number of sheep in the colony increased from 1,820 in 1706 to 12,175 in 1720, 
28,022 in 1765, 84,696 in 1784 and 829,122 in Lower Canada alone in 1827. This 
increase in sheep approximately measures the growth of the manufacture of home- 
spun woollens. In the same year, according to census records, there were in 
Lower Canada 13,243 spinning-wheels, while 1,153,673 French ells of home-made 
cloth, 808,240 French ells of home-made flannel and 1,058,696 French ells of home- 
made linen were produced. In 1842 Upper Canada produced 433,527 yards of home- 
made cloth, 166,881 yards of home-made linen and 727,286 yards of home-made 
flannel, and in 1848, 624,971 yards of fulled cloth, 71,715 yards linen and 1,298,172 
yards flannel. Nova Scotia in 1851 produced 119,698 yards fulled cloth, 790,104 
yards non-fulled cloth and 219,352 yards flannel. Such production of homespun 
goods did not materially interfere with the market for the more elaborate factory- 
made goods imported from the United Kingdom, but supplied the daughters of 
pioneer families with useful work in their own homes. 

In the days when ships were built of wood, Canada was advantageously 
situated with respect to thar production. Pont-Gravé built two small vessels at. 
Port Royal in 1606 and one at Tadoussac in 1608. ‘Talon, in 1666, built on his 
private account a ship of 120 tons, and in 1672 a vessel of over 400 tons was on 
the stocks at Quebec. Ships were built for the French navy and for the West India 
trade. Under the British régime shipbuilding was conducted on a large scale in 
Quebee and New Brunswick, the industry reaching its climax of prosperity about 
1865, when 105 Quebec-built ships with a tonnage of 59,333 were placed on 
the register. Thereafter iron and steel ships gradually supplanted the wooden 
vessels, but the forests of Canada have since provided the raw material for the 
pulp and paper and other important industries. 

The manufacture of mineral products has been of comparatively recent date. 
Iron deposits in the St. Maurice region were worked as early as 1733, and furnaces 
set up there for smelting in 1737 were in fairly constant operation until 1883. The 
iron and steel used in manufacturing in Canada, as well as the coal which has 
supplied the manufacturing industries with power, has in the main been imported 
from the United States, chiefly because the principal manufacturing centres of this 
country in the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes region are fairly conveniently situated 
with regard to the coal and iron supplies of the United States and far away 
from the coal and iron supplies of the Maritime Provinces. In recent years the short- 
age of coal has been made up for by the increasing use of electric power, and the 
great bulk of the pig iron used in Canadian manufactures is now made in domestic 
blast-furnaces. 


The Introduction of the Factory System.—In Canada, as in the United 
States and in Great Britain, it was inevitable that manufactures, carried on in the 
household or in small adjoining workshops, should be supplanted in the leading 
industries of the country by manufactures carried on in factories. A factory has 
been defined as ‘“‘an establishment where several workmen are collected for the pur- 
pose of obtaining greater and cheaper conveniences for labour than they could 
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procure individually at their homes, for producing results by their combined efforts 
which they could not accomplish separately and for preventing the loss occasioned 
by carrying articles from place to place during several processes necessary to complete 
their manufacture.”’ Such factories began to exist in Canada in the sixties and the 
seventies of the last century and have since that time become the dominant factor 
in Canadian manufacturing industry. 


Encouragement of Manufactures by Protective Tariffs.'—In all new and 
developing countries, producing food products and raw materials in abundance, 
there comes, at a certain stage, a movement for working up these commodities 
within the country. Thus a movement to promote a rise of manufacturing industries 
in Canada took place in the fifties of the last century, and in 1858 the Canadian 
Legislature enacted a protective tariff against which English exporters of manu- 
factured goods vehemently protested. Canada, however, claimed the right to raise 
her revenue in the manner which suited herself and Great Britain did not contest 
the point. From that day to this, there has been an element of protection in Can- 
adian tariff legislation. For a considerable time, the protection afforded to Canadian 
manufacturers was described as ‘incidental protection”, and after Confederation 
the tariff was reduced in deference to the low tariff sentiment prevailing in the 
Maritime Provinces, which were commercial rather than manufacturing communities. 
However, after a commercial depression which took place in the 1870’s the people of 
Canada, at the general election of 1878, voted in favour of a higher tariff. 

The policy of protection was definitely adopted in 1879, when the manufacturer 
was given an increase in the duty on his finished product, offset in some cases, 
it is true, by higher duties on his raw materials. Sugar and molasses products 
comprised some twelve tariff items, seven bearing a compound duty, the average ad 
valorem duty imposed being 26-25 p.c. On the lines of cotton goods likely to be 
manufactured in Canada, duties were raised from 17} p.c. to rates, specific and ad 
valorem equivalent on the importations of 1881 to 30 p.c. The duties on woollens, 
which were all.in the 17} p.c. schedule in 1878, were practically doubled. On 
some of the 36 iron and steel articles enumerated in the schedule, the duties were 
specific, on some compound, but on the whole there was an average duty of 16-17 
p.c. Pig iron, previously free, was made to pay $2aton. The duty on iron billets, 
bars and rods was increased from 5 p.c. to 10 p.c. and 173 p.c., while manufactured 
iron and steel products and machinery were given 25 p.c. to 35 p.c. protection. 
On coal, both bituminous and anthracite, a duty of 50 cents a ton was imposed. 
The average ad valorem rate of duty on the dutiable imports in 1880 was 26-1 
p.c., as compared with 21-4 p.c. in 1878. The maximum percentage was reached 
in 1889, when the rate was 31-9 p.c. By 1896 there was a slight drop in the rate 
to 30-0 p.c., and the declining trend continued until 1918 and 1919, when a rate 
of 21-5 p.c. was recorded. In 1925 the rate was 23-3 p.c. and in 1926 24-7 p.c. 
These rates are based on the gross sums collected; if the refunds and drawbacks 
were allowed for, the net rate of customs duty would be substantially lower. 


Growth of Canadian Manufactures Prior to the War.—Until the later 
nineties, the growth of Canadian manufacturing industry was not particularly 
rapid, though the great fall in the prices of commodities during the period from 
1873 to 1897 was largely responsible for the comparatively slow growth of the 
values of manufactured commodities from $221,600,000 in 1870 to $469,800,000 
in 1890. Afterwards there was a change and the prices of commodities commenced 


10n this subject, see also the commencement of the subsection on External Trade; pp. 435-437. 
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to rise, while the industries generally shared in the advantages of the great growing 
period from 1900 to 1912. The gross product of establishments with five hands 
or over increased from $368,700,000 in 1890 to $1,166,000,000 in 1910 and to 
$1,381,500,000 in 1915. The fundamental advantages of the position of Canada, 
her abundant raw material, her inexhaustible water power, her growing home 
market in the expanding West, had contributed to this result. 


In the present as in the past, Canadian manufacturing production has been 
chiefly dependent upon the use of Canadian raw material, though this is less true 
than formerly. Raw cotton, for example, is imported from the Southern States, 
hides from the Argentine, rubber from the Straits Settlements and Malay peninsula, 
sugar from Cuba and the British West Indies and wool from Australia and New 
Zealand, to supply the raw material for Canadian manufacturing industries. 


The Influence of the War.—The influence of the war upon the manufactures 
of Canada was profound and far-reaching, tending to promote the diversification of 
product and the production at home of many commodities which had previously 
been imported. On account of the practical suspension of the importation of 
manufactured goods of many kinds from Europe, enterprising Canadian manufac- 
turers were given opportunities of entering upon new lines of manufacture with 
practical control of the market. There was added to this the reflex effect of the 
great prosperity of agriculture, produced by the unprecedented prices of war-time, 
with the general result that industry worked at high pressure, not only to produce 
munitions and military supplies for the armies of the Allies, but also to make the 
manifold varieties of goods required for the stimulated civilian consumption. The 
world shortage of staple commodities, coupled with a strong domestic demand, 
gave Canadian industries in general a pronounced stimulus toward greater produc- 
tion, and in a great number of cases the capacity of manufacturing plants was 
increased; this increase created a demand for greater,supplies of raw material. 
Incidentally, factory methods became more specialized and a high degree of admin- 
istrative and mechanical efficiency was attained, and Canada, partly owing to the 
industrial inactivity of Europe, assumed a new position as one of the leading manu- 
facturing countries of the world. The inflation of the war period also led to unprece- 
dented figures of values produced. 


The great boom in Canadian manufactures described above reached its height 
in the summer of 1920, statistics for that year showing greatest gross and net 
value of products. Statistics for 1921, as published in Table 1, show a great decline 
in values, which does not mean a corresponding decline in quantity of production, 
though a certain decline undoubtedly took place. There was also some decline in 
1922, followed, however, by a general improvement during 1923. During the early 
months of 1924 the general outlook was good, but final statistics for that 
year were a little below those of 1923. When complete statistics are available 
for 1925, they will probably show an improvement over 1923 and 1924, while during 
the year 1926 manufacturing activity, as indicated by the reports of employers 
as to numbers employed, has reached its highest point since 1920. 


1.—Manufacturing Production in the Provinces since 1870. 


The growth of large-scale production in manufactures during the past 50 years 
is evident from the statistics of Table 1, though this tendency has been less marked 
in Canada than in more highly developed industrial communities, with larger popu- 
lations able to absorb a larger amount of standardized commodities. Even so, in 
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the electoral district of South Toronto, the most important manufacturing centre of 
Ontario, the census of 1911 showed that one-half of the industrial establishments 
employed 90 p.c. of the workers. In the period immediately preceding the Great War 
many consolidations of independent manufacturing plants were effected, involving 
large economies in the purchase of materials and in selling expenses. 

The historical Table 1 shows fairly well the advance of the “industrial revolu- 
tion” (which might better be called “‘evolution’’) in Canada. The average capital 
per manufacturing establishment, the average number of employees per establish- 
ment, and the average value of product per establishment, if allowance be 
made for the inflation of values and generally disturbed conditions of the war period, 
have continued to increase. If the consolidation of industry lessens the chances 
of an employee becoming a master, it must also be remembered that the amounts 
paid to employees in salaries and wages have also increased, so that the position 
of the average employee has been greatly ameliorated, though the lack of statistics 
on Canadian prices before 1890 prevents any detailed comparison of the purchasing 
power of the average wages of the worker of 1870 and of the employee of the present. 


The Censuses of Manufactures.—The comparability of the statistics of 
various censuses is seriously affected by the different methods employed in census- 
taking. In the censuses of 1870, 1880 and 1890, all manufacturing establish- 
ments were included, the instructions to enumerators running as follows:—‘“‘An 
industrial establishment is a place where one or several persons are employed, in 
manufacturing, altermg, making up or changing from one shape into another 
materials for sale, use or consumption, quite irrespectively of the amount of capital 
employed or of the products turned out. All repairs, mending or custom work are 
understood to be industrial products and are to be entered accordingly, by value, in 
the returns of industrial establishments.” 

In the statistics of 1900, 1905 and 1910, however, only establishments employ- 
ing five hands and upwards were included. The 1901 instructions were that no 
manufacturing establishment or factory was to be so recognized for census purposes 
if it did not employ at least five persons, either in the establishment itself or as 
piece-workers employed out of it. This, however, did not apply to cheese and butter 
factories nor to certain mineral industries. The 1911 instructions stated that every 
factory in operation during the whole or part of 1910, and employing five or more 
persons, was to make a full report. All flour-mills, saw and shingle-mills, lime kilns, 
brick and tile works, butter and cheese factories, fish-curing plants, electric light and 
power plants whatsoever, were nevertheless to be included. The statistics for 1915 
included only establishments having an output of $2,500 or over, irrespective of the 
number of persons employed, except in the case of flour and grist-mills, butter and 
cheese factories, fish-preserving factories, saw-mills, brick and tile yards, lime kilns 
and electric light plants, where all plants were included. 

Under the Statistics Act of 1918, the policy of including mines, fisheries, 
manufactures and other industrial production in the decennial census was 
abandoned and an annual ‘‘census of industry” substituted therefor. (See first 
annual report of the Dominion Statistician, pp. 30-36). 

In the census of industry for 1917, the limit of output was withdrawn and all 
establishments reporting to the Bureau were included, the effect being an increase 
in the number of establishments included from 21,306 in 1915 to 34,392! in 1917—an 


1The subsequent decision to omit the group of ‘construction, hand trades and repairs’’ from the census 
of manufactures, together with other less important changes, accounts for the reduction of the number of 
manufacturing establishments in 1917, as appearing in Table 1, to 22,838, a comparable figure with the 
22,642 establishments recorded in 1923. 
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increase due mainly to change of method, rather than to a change in the actual 
number of industrial establishments existing in the Dominion. In the taking of 
an annual canvass of the wide scope of the Canadian industrial census, it is inevitable 
that changes in the number of reporting industries shall be made from time to 
time, interfering with the comparability of the results. The statistics in regard to 
a large number of the custom and repair industries were not collected for 1922, 
resulting in the dropping from the compilation of the entire group of ‘construction, 
hand trades and repairs.” Again, several custom industries, such as the custom 
clothing industry in the textile group, were not compiled for 1922. For 1923 
again, statistics of ship and bridge-building and of various clay-products industries 
were collected and included for the first time. The result has been that, in order 
to restore the desired comparability between statistics of various years, a complete 
revision of all figures from 1917 to 1923 has been made. Considerable changes 
have resulted, but statistics of these years are now free of all inaccuracies due to 
changes in methods of collection or compilation. 


Censuses of Manufactures in Recent Years.—The census of manu- 
factures has been taken annually since 1917 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
instead of quinquennially as theretofore. The last of the quinquennial censuses 
was taken in 1916 for the calendar year 1915, and annual censuses have been taken 
in the years from 1918 to 1925 for the years 1917 to 1924. ; 


In any comparison between the results of the 1915 quinquennial census and the 
subsequent annual censuses, the rapid rise in prices must be borne in mind, and in 
comparisons between these annual censuses themselves the same factor must be 
taken into account. Thus, the new Canadian weighted index number of wholesale 
prices, compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was 243-5 in 1920, as com- 
pared with 209-2 in 1919, 199-0 in 1918, 178-5 in 1917 and 109-9 in 1915. In 
1921, however, there was a great decline to 171-8—a decline of approximately 29-4 
p.c. from the preceding year. Under such circumstances, it was inevitable that 
up to 1920 phenomenal advances in the money value of manufactured products 
should have been recorded, and that wages and salaries paid should also have 
greatly advanced since 1915. It was equally inevitable that in all these respects 
1921 should show a great decline, due in much larger measure to the fall in values 
than to the decrease in the volume of production. In 1924 the index number was 
155-2—an increase of 1-4 p.c. over 1923 and 2-1 p.c. over 1922 but a drop of 9-7 
p.c. from 1921 prices. This would indicate that the comparatively small decline 
in the gross production of manufactured goods in 1922 was entirely due to declining 
values and that the increased production of 1923 resulted from larger quantities, 
while the slight recession in 1924 was due to lessened volume. (See Table 4). 


In Table 1 are presented statistics showing by provinces the development 
of Canadian manufacturing industries during the half-century from 1870 to 1924. 
Particularly notable is the increase in the manufactures of British Columbia from 
$2,900,000 in 1880 to $181,000,000 in 1924, and of Manitoba from $3,400,000 in 
1880 to $102,000,000 in 1924. Saskatchewan also shows an increase from $2,400,000 
in 1905 to $36,000,000 in 1924 and Alberta from $5,000,000 in 1905 to $65,000,000 
in 1924. Thus the West is rapidly becoming an important contributor to Canadian 
manufacturing production. 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1870-1924. 


(Allestablishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- ; Hine Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Provinces. lish- Capital. teods an of value of value of 
ments. ployees.| wages materials. | products. | products. 
1870. No. $ No. 3 $ $ $ 

@Canada ee.) 6ren | 41,259 77,964,026) 187,942) 40,851,009) 124,907,846] 96,709,927] 221,617,773 
Nova Scotia....... 4,912 6,041,966] 15,595 3,176,266 5, 806, 257 6,531,848] 12,338,105 
New Brunswick.... 3,479 5,976,176} 18,352 3, 869, 360 9,431, 760 7,935,927| 17,367,687 
Quebecrnssagaease 13,818 28,071,868] 66,714} 12,389,673) 44,555,025) 32,650,157) 77,205,182 
(Ontario. feces 19,050 37,874,010} 87,281) 21,415,710] 65,114,804} 49,591,995] 114,706, 799 

1880. 

@anada ss. eee 49,722 165,302,623) 254,935) 59,429,002) 179,918,593) 129,757,475) 309,676, 068 
P Wivislandenswse ge 1,617 2,085,776 5, 767 807, 208 1, 829,210 1,570,998 3,400,208 
Nova Scotia....... 5,493 10,183,060} 20,390 4,098,445} 10,022,030 8,553,296} 18,575,326 
New Brunswick 3,005 8,425,282) 19,922 3,866,011} 11,060,842 7,451,816} 18,512,658 
Quebec se scmmesicies 15,754 59,216,992} 85,673} 18,333,162] 62,563,967} 42,098,291) 104, 662,258 
ONtATION ge. «cee 23,070 80,950,847] 118,308} 30,604,031) 91,164,156} 66,825,714] 157,989,870 
Manitoba.......... 344 1,383,331 1,921 755, 507 1,924,821 1,488, 205 3,413,026 
British Columbia. . 415 2,952, 835 2,871 929, 213 1,273,816 1,652,968 2,926, 784 
The Territories... . 24 104, 500 83 35,425 79,751 116, 187 195,938 

1890. 

@anadaro eae 75, 964 353, 213,000) 369,595) 100,415,350) 250,759,292) 219,088,594] 469,847,886 
Paks lancdn, oraes 2,679 2,911,963 7,910 1,101,620 2,092,067 2, 253, 843 4,345,910 
Nova Scotia....... 10,495 19,730,736] 34,944 7,233,111] 16,062,479} 14,905,913] 30,968,392 
New Brunswick 5,429 15,821,855) 26,675 5,970,914] 12,501,453) 11,348,202] 23,849,655 
Quebecss Sess. «4 23,034 116,974,615} 116,753] 30,461,315} 80,712,496] 66,747,087| 147,459,583 
Ontario. teeta. wor: 32,151 175,972,021) 166,322) 49,730,359] 127,737,371] 111,504,555] 239,241,926 
Manitoba. . 25... 226 « 1,031 5, 684, 237 4,403 1,905,981 5,688,151 4,467,031] 10,155,182 
British Columbia. . 770 14,404,394) 11,507 3,586, 897 5,119, 258 6,880,670] 11,999,928 
The Territories.... 375 1,713,179 1,081 425,153 846,017 981, 293 1,827,310 

1890. (Establishments with five ponds and over.) 
Canadal............. 14,0 — | 272,033] 79,284,311 - | 368, 696,723 
1900. 

Canada.............. 14,650 446,916,487) 339,173 abd 350) 266,527,858] 214,525,517) 481,653,375 
IPSB Islan dsaracsee 334 2,081,766 3, 804 445,998 ii 319, 058 1,007, 650 2,326, 708 
Nova Scotia....... 1,188 34,586,416) 23,284 5,613,571] 13,161,077} 10,481,436] 238,592,513 
New Brunswick 919 20,741,170) 22,158 5, 748.990 10. 814,014 10,158,456) 20,972,470 
Quebec's ss shee 4,845 142,403,407] 110,329] 36,550,655} 86,679,779] 71,608,215} 158,287,994 
Ginhiphimoekasenac det 6, 543 214,972,275) 161,757] 56,548,286) 138,230,400} 103,303,086] 241,533,486 
Manitoba.......... 324 7,539, 691 5,219 2,419,549) 7,955, 504 4,971,935] 12,927,439 
Alberta and 

Saskatchewan.... 105 1, 689, 870 1,168 465,763 1,121,342 843, 645 1,964, 987 
British Columbia. . 392 22,901,892} 11,454 5, 456, 538 7,246,684] 12,201,094] 19,447,778 
1905. 

Canada.............. 12,547| 833,916,155] 383,920) 162,155,578 - - | 706,446,578 
PAH iislands: sae. 223 1,553,916 2,770 409,915 - - 1, 696, 459 
Nova Scotia....... 720 74,599,538] 23,754 9,139,371 - - 31,987,449 
New Brunswick 531 26,461,664) 19,170 6,497,161 - - 21,833,564 
Quebec. season e+ cae 4,115 251,730,182] 116,748 46, 514, 619 - — | 216,478,496 
Ontario: ei naecies:: 6, 163 390,875,465} 184,526} 80, 729. 889 ~ - | 361,372,741 
Manitoba.......... 280 27,070,665) 10,113 5, 800, 707 - - 27,857,396 
Saskatchewan...... 55 3,820,975 1,376 681,381 - - 2,443, 801 
Allbertas..4 Sen hiaben 97 5,400,371 1,983 1,129,272 - - 4,979,932 
British Columbia 363 52,403,379] 23,480) 11,253,263 - - 37,796, 740 

1910. 
Canada... ...0..06% 00. 19,218} 1,247,583, 609) 515,203) 241,008,416] 601,599,018) 564, 466, 621/1,165,975,639 
442 2,013,365 3, 762 531,017 1,816, 804 , 819, 666 3,136,470 
1,480 79,596,341) 28,795) 10,628,955} 26,058,315] 26,647,869] 52,706,184 
1,158 36,125,012} 24,755 8,314,212] 18,516,096} 16,906,206} 35,422,302 
6,584 326,946,925] 158,207) 69,432,967] 184,374,053] 166,527,603] 350,901, 656 
8,001 595,394, 608} 238,817} 117,645,784] 297,580,125] 282,230,100} 579,810, 225 
439 47,941,540] 17,325) 10,912,866) 30,499,829] 23,173,780] 53,673,609 
173 7,019,951 3,250 1,936, 284 2,747,266 3,584, 866 6,332,132 
AI Dertas Acces nes 290 29,518,346 6,980 4,365, 661 9,998,777 8,790,048} 18,788,825 
British Columbia. . 6511 123,027,521{ 33,3121 17,240,670! 29,917,753| 35,286,483] 65,204,236 


1These statistics are not available by provinces, 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1870-1924—con. 


Estab- Em: Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Provinces. lish- Capital. lovaos d of value of value of 
ments ployees.| wages. materials. | products. | products. 
1915. No $ 

GCanadat;: oc 252% 15, _ 1,958, 705, 230 — | 288,311,505) 791,943,433] 589,603, 792/1,381,547,225 
iP Bo islandsc ws» 1, 841, 690 - 543,954 1,499,066 1,087,757 2,586, 823 
Nova Scotia....... ae 125. 754. 562 - 17,175,818) 36,194,004] 33,151,815) 69,345,819 
New Brunswick.... 630 45, 970, 488 - 8,767,230) 21,314,643) 15,989,257) 37,308,900 
One beert: aici rire» 5,748 530,312,464 - 80,324,171) 218,754,115) 167,449,884] 381,203,999 
(ORGATIO;. basi dch’ © 6,538 946, 619, 114 - | 140,609,691) 410,670,537) 304,861,302) 715,531,839 
Manitoba.......... 499 94, 690, 750 - 13,389,569) 38,529,386) 21,952,060} 60,481,446 
Saskatchewan...... 238 14, 736, 860 - 2,440, 062 7,417,166 5,938,040] 13,355,206 
PLDOTEAG «ies Sabie = 282 41,198,897 - 4,791,281] 20,699,967 8,716,254] 29,416,221 
British Columbia 621 157,580,405 - 15,269,729! 41,864,549] 30,457,423] 72,321,972 

(All establishments irrespective of the number of 
1917. employees.) 

COnada s.. 27 oc" - 22,838] 2,696,154, 030| 621,694] 509,382, 027/1,541,087,416)1,332,180,767|2,873,268,183 
P Baclslandat Pas « 418 2,225,482 1,588 693, 149 3,088,718 1, 816, 986 4,905,704 
Nova Scotia....... 1,387 128,052,289} 25,814) 19,177,657] 102,456,085) 58,751,437] 161,207,522 
New Brunswick.... 987 64,010,777] 20,201} 13,192,740 32, 466,048 27,996,000] 60,462,048 
GQuebeos..!. dss 0%: 7,193 793,589,489] 191,969] 148,291,802) 385,486, 685 396, 539, 787 782, 026, 472 
ONEATIO’ < .22.).1. 63% 9,471] 1,302,675, 630} 306,270) 264, 442,393] 795,095,511] 685,063, 845}1,480,159,356 
Manitoba.......... 816 95,530,452) 20,055} 17,381,806) 69,884,850} 45,062,533] 114,947,383 
Saskatchewan...... 633 30,096, 623 6, 846 5,906,150] 22,093,445) 15,529,428) 37,622,873 
DRED GPUS 5. bets. oe 720 60,552,814; 10,191 9,323,221! 42,725,021] 26,105,121] 68,830,142 
British Columbia. . 1,202 215,681,355) 38,689} 35,864,308) 87,764,650] 74,978,844] 162,743,494 
EGU. act te acetire «:- ll 3,739, 169 71 118, 801 26,403 336,786 363,189 

1918. 

Canada......... ae 2,926,815, 424) 618,305) 582,457, ae 1,829,040,369|1,460,723,777|/3,289,764,146 

Hy slandsis scum. 2,606, 886 1,266 670, 093 , 829 1,737,195 5,092,024 


Nova Scotia 126,563,220) 23,909} 20, 475, 961 89, 667, 289) 57,838,599] 147,505, 881 


New Brunswick.... 909 72,783,311] 18,443] 13,338,342 222,984 32,231, 038 65,454, 022 
Quebees... iter. 2.60.. 7,350] 833,095,963) 190, 646 163,483, 036 434°373'411 420,651,473) 875,024, 884 
CONTATION« <hi-Ghe {sic « 9,701) 1,460, 384,037} 307,283] 300,963, 759| 974,277,838] 760,245, 667|1,734,523,505 
Manitoba.......... 786 96,382,644] 20,289) 19,740,123) 88,545,136) 45,096,245} 133,641,381 
Saskatchewan...... 577 35,435,976] 6,348] 6,705,910) 28,394,364) 15,900,874) 44,295,238 
BIDET Ae fee a5 ss - 638 58,284,599] 8,457) 8,857,536) 53,159,734) 24,747,604) 77,907,338 
British Columbia 1,188} 237,645,059} 41,605) 48,119,819] 104,023,957] 102,038,534) 206,062,491 

WOM Siete ois : 14 3, 633,729 59 102, 909 20, 834 236, 548 257,382 

1919 

@anadae a2. 5 agin - 23,249] 3,095,025, 799) 611,008] 618, 463, 139/1,780,629,840)1,509,870,745|3,290,500,585 
P.E. Island........ 402 2,462,324, 1,295 780, 38 2) 4,005,474] 2,225,391} 6,230,865 
Nova Scotia....... 1,392] 126,072,240) 23,437] 19,992,903) 71,100,630} 57,179,576} 128, 280,206 

ew Brunswick 938 87,428,854) 22,262 17,710, 448 51,643,683] 43. 647,725] 95,291,408 
CODER. coke. en ee 7,551) 906,421,665) 186,202) 172,373,664} 496, 716,322 438, 879,496 935,595,818 
Ontarioss..i25 -s5%.. 9,626) 1,516,458,331} 291,740) 304,314,318] 894,055,235] 732,279, 292|1,626,334,527 
Manitoba. te => <a>. 777; 101,709,099) 21,963) 24,528,624) 83,948,482) 50,330,559) 134,279,041 
Saskatchewan...... 625 30,035,353) 7,240) 8,789,389) 32,167,014) 19,038,862] 51,205,876 
AID OTL Sn. Pp Aviat ena. 664 60,233,769} 10,802} 12,837,805] 52,885,069) 34,039,386) 86,924,455 
British Columbia 1,263} 260,652,116) 46,034) 57,067,542) 94,091,505) 132,095,198) 226, 186,703 

TELCO clint ahs tte 11 3,552,048 33 59,064 16,426 155, 260 171, 686 

1920. 

CANA bo esiecccscba +s 23,351) 3,371,940, 653] 609,586) 732, 120,585/2,085,271,649|1,686,978,408)3,772,250,057 
ee ASIanG......., 384 2,734,719) 1,327 888,121] 4,164,223] 2,221,746) 6,385,969 
Nova Scotia....... 1,388} 141,549,856] 23,834] 26, 127, 781 85, 724,785) 63,274,708) 148,999,493 

ew Brunswick 928] 105,671,688} 19,241) 19,505,048 60, 812, 641 46,910,631 107,723,272 
Quebec....... 7,677| 1,028,226, 105] 186,308] 205,829, 155| 553,558,520] 517,693, 125]1,071,251,645 
MOGI. «on Seceseir, c- 9,473) 1,668,079,488] 300,794] 369,846, 193]1,071,843,374] 822,570, 783]1,894,414,157 


112,896,616) 24,481) 33,357,872) 92,729,271) 65,492,637] 158,221,908 


639 31, 727, 162 7,182) 10,249,392) 34,894,105) 24,655,529] 59,549,634 

be : 722 61,063,132] 11,387} 15,903,609] 56,139,646] 32,466,428] 88,606,074 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1,367 219,991,887] 35,132] 50,413,414] 125,405,0841 111,692, 821| 237,097,905 


2¥ or 1915 the number of employees in establishments employing 5 hands and over has not been compiled» 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of he ona by Provinces, 1870-1924.1— 
conciuaed, 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- hn. Salaries Cost Net Gross 


Provinces. lish- Capital. an of value of value of 
ments ployees wages. materials. | products. |. products. 
AS No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

Canada.............. 22,235] 3,190, 026,358] 456,076] 518, 785, 137/1,366,893,685|1,209,143,344|2,576,037,029 
PB sland.es..ans 339 2,308,216 898 522,488] 2,516,415) 1,356,940} 3,873,355 
Nova Scotia....... 1,208} 105,254,364] 14,521] 14,400,509] 41,099,835) 36,384,726] 77,484,561 
New Brunswick.... 867 99,204,791) 12,441) 10,678,721] 32,151,631) 23,193,562) 55,345,193 
QilebeGe st oee cerns 7,173) 981,177,681] 146,763] 151,474,436) 390,119,293] 361,964,897) 752,084,190 
Ontario.) 44% 4555 9,328) 1,613,486, 222) 228,943) 274,061,696) 704,814,433] 625,170, 507/1,829,984,940 
Manitoba.......... 775 93,334,151] 14,851) 19,945,727] 60,596,556] 45,481,304] 106,027,860 
Saskatchewan...... 600 30,265,504; 4,348] 5,677,449) 25,589,403] 15,092,337] 40,681,740 
Alberta: osha ote i 709 55,685,908] 8,227) 10,072,714} 33,912,502] 26,152,276) 60,064,778 
British Columbia 

and halo SOCES 1,236] 209,309,521} 25,094] 31,951,397] 76,093,617} 74,396,795) 150,490,412 
922. 

Canada tc 22,541] 3,244,302, 410) 474,430) 510, 431,312/1,283,774,723|1,198,434,407/2,452,209,130 
PE, sland. 0.07504 352 2,946,329} 1,127 628,540] 2,621,443} 1,787,569] 4,409,012 
Nova Scotia....... 1,163} 106,647,616] 14,286] 12,192,652] 38,003,168] 29,985,794] 67,988,962 
New Brunswick.... 897 82,230,895] 14,351] 12,201,014) 38,059,376) 26,821,281) 64,880,657 
Quebec... doses. 7,410) 970,019,442] 147,952) 144,368, 667] 337,752,977| 370,276,067] 708,029,044 
Oritarios s,s 5). isos 9,388] 1,696, 738,996] 248,297) 275,559,006) 678,746,675) 617, 752, 828]1,296,499,503 
Manitoba:......... 781 88,779,517] 14,188} 18,274,012} 54,630,668} 41,320,416] 95,957,084 
Saskatchewan...... 614 31,101,612} 4,196] 5,618,174] 22,450,051) 16,357,481] 38,807,532 
Alper tai, «..ceme cles 672 55,514,624 7,461] 9,498,548} 30,306,395] 22,813,091} 53,119,486 
British Columbia 

and oe eda 1,264] 210,323,379} 27,572) 32,095,704] 81,203,970] 71,313,880] 152,517,850 
923. 

Canada ns. Sct. 22,642) 3,380,322,950| 525,267| 571,470, 028/1,470,140,139/1,311,025,375|2,781,165,514 
EP island 2% ue 368 2,821,440 2,745 6, 693 2,766, 092 1, 696, 729 4,462,821 
Nova Scotia....... 1,193] 106,947,436] 17,179] 13,226,378] 50,103,942] 31,880,906] 81,984,848 
New Brunswick... . 872 84,563,968] 16,221) 12,868,164) 40,181,251) 29,932,755) 70,114,006 
QMuebee:.. fn wks 7,142} 1,009, 898,982) 163,622] 164,356,082] 396,714,471] 414,388,925] 811,103,396 
Outariort..Weacue. 9,549] 1,775,493,340} 262,770} 307,866,314] 779,948,613] 671,939, 695}1,451 883,308 
Mamita... csi: 0 'e.s 808 92,426,674) 14,816] 18,394,484) 55,973,093] 41,361,488] 97,334,531 
Saskatchewan...... 647 29,891,835} 4,105) 5,384,958} 19,333,620] 15,004,191] 34,337,811 
Alberta... 4 vt. x 728 61,659,305} 8,767} 10,683,705} 31,612,377] 22,725,424) 54,337,801 
British Columbia 

and fee Recto 1,345] 216,619,970) 35,042) 38,113,250) 93,511,680] 82,095,312) 175,606,992 
924. 

Canadas. % 63. 225178! 3,538, 813,460) 5v8,503| 559,884, 045/1,438,409,681 | 1,256,643, 901 |2,695,053,582 
Pawel slandons sere. 313 2,637,844) 2,271 ,496} 2,281,398) 1,439,476] 3,720,874 
Nova Scotia....... 1,166} 108,535,273) 16,093} 11,553,900] 38,930,734] 25,642,358] 64,573,092 
New Brunswick.... 846 88,357,818] 15,805} 12,812,718} 40,503,685) 26,952,341) 67,456,026 
Ruebecs aches cee 6, 847| 1,044, 113,969} 161,652] 162,379,284] 385,880,826] 390,351,418] 776,232,244 
Oritanion eR Ss 8 9,453) 1,836, 269,551] 252,596) 296,508,913) 754,469,838) 643,403, 906]1,397,873,744 
Manitoba.......... 768} 110,011,602} 14,778] 18,706,742) 59,036,763] 43,215,250} 102,252,013 
Saskatchewan...... 645 30, 269, 547 4,151 5,544,416] 22,179,147] 14,134,784] 36,313,931 
Al piSttat cele A 739 67,565,979} 8,150] 10,709,140} 389,102,975] 26,142,386) 65,245,361 
British Columbia 

and Yukon......... 1,401) 251,051,877) 33,007; 41,120,486) 96,024,315) 85,361,982] 181,386,297 


18tatistics of the construction and custom and repair industries have not been collected since 1921, 
the figures for these industries for 1917 to 1921 have consequently been deducted from the totals as previously 
published. The industries excluded comprise custom clothing, dyeing and laundry work, boot, jewelry, 
automobile and bicycle repairing, blacksmithing and custom and repair work by foundries. 


2.—Manufacturing Production in the Industrial Groups since 1917. 


The commodities required of the manufacturers of a country in time of war 
differ considerably from those needed in time of peace. Thus, while manufacturing 
as a Whole reached its maximum value of gross production up to the present time 
in 1920, under the stimulus of inflated values, the “iron and its products” group 
reached its highest point of gross production in 1918, the last year of the war. The 
“chemicals and allied products” group was another group which reached its greatest 
development under war conditions, when the value of gross production was three 
times as great as in 1924. Under the group of “non-ferrous metals”, the production 
of the smelters is not included in these statistics. 
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2.—Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1917-1924.) 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 


Industrial Groups. lish- Capital. — and of value of value of 
ments. Dloyees.| wages. materials. | products. | products. 
1917, No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

oY VET: ES a 22,838] 2,696,154, 030) 621,694] 509,382, 027/1,541,087,416/1,332,180,767| 2,873,268, 183 
Vegetable products. 3,816 274,722,765) 61,288] 14,780,329] 365,483,923] 181,072,143) 546,556,066 
Animal products.... 5,486 207,165,245) 46,994) 35,753,133] 320,302,039] 124,103,990) 444,406,029 
Textile products.... 1,360 196,823,197) 82,639} 51,189,060) 132,479,763] 115,739,096] 248,218, 859 
Wood and paper... . 7,255 537,731, 225| 153,751! 115,137,384] 149,927,482] 248,986,564] 398,914,046 
Iron and its pro- 

CN a eS ie 1,404 634,642,989] 142,416] 140,334,255] 357,688,333] 334,616,810) 692,305,143 
Non-ferrous metals. 296 69,421,911] 18,220] 15,898,890) 46,445,469] 41,039,351] 87,484,820 
Non-metallic min- 

on Sa ae ee 1,410 150,328,144] 22,284] 19,360,952] 38,724,530] 60,802,754) 99,527,284 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 539 175,836,690} 56,153) 51,505,484) 99,068,092] 131,381,995) 230,450,087 
Miscellaneous in- 

GDISEEIOS ie were ecco - 1,272 449,481,864] 37,949] 35,422,540] 30,967,785) 94,438,064) 125,405,849 

1918. 

UMN oo See 22,910] 2,926,815, 424| 618,305) 582,457, 488/1,829,040,369|1,460,723,777/3,289,764,146 
Vegetable products. 3,824 310,556,340] 63,197 49,788,771] 409,813,120} 188,009,655) 597,822,775 
Animal products... 5,493 225,949,731] 51,085) 40,970,545) 348,773,348] 131,220,539] 479,993,887 
Textile products.... 1,394 232,678,413] 82,144] 54,754,968] 182,529,695} 137,903,308] 320,433,003 
Wood and paper.... 7,281 599,594,273] 150,732] 130,348,989] 168,154,574] 282,110,061} 450,264,635 
Iron and its pro- 

UCTS AT -.-no net 1,397 631,390,223) 127,246] 148,361,634! 393,204,670] 330,388,308] 723,592,978 
Non-ferrous metals. 286 78,075,726| 17,741| 17,635,814] 40,988,990) 38,406,413} 79,395,403 
Non-metallic min- 

Spgs oe Se 1,264 168,367,861] 20,940} 20,397,078) 56,541,480] 56,791,607 113,333,087 
Chemicals and..... 

allied products... 534 162,912,627] 56,391] 66,741,341] 178,227,423] 157,923,196] 336,150,619 
Miscellaneous in- 

UStriOss.. 0. ss 2. 1,437 517,290,230] 48,829] 53,358,348] 50,807,069] 137,970,690] 188,777,759 

1919. 

Canada........ sesoes| 23,249) 3,095,025, 799] 611,008] 618,463, 139] 1,780,629,840|1,509,870,745 3,290,500,585 
Vegetable products. 3,964 336,730,861| 69,780] 62,545,616] 497,887,117] 199,785,015) 697,672,132 
Animal products... 5,433 242,003,094} 54,372) 50,709,455| 401,105,903] 142,322,561] 543,428,464 
Textile products.... 1,524 257,860,265) 87,275] 69,661,851] 213,282,721] 163,841,996 Bil. lea ntle 
Wood and paper.... 7,623 707,052,570] 166,176] 157,240,646] 215,115,868] 359,322,951 574,438,819 
Tron and its pro- 

MES) Sree 1,523 611,291,790] 129,157] 162,103,816] 249,399,965] 348,540, 736 597,940, 701 
Non-ferrous metals. 311 80,288,911] 17,108] 18,338,421] 33,398,739] 38,113,823 71,507,562 
Non-metallic min- 

BEAN. pp shinee tet. 1,048 201,452,109] 22,852] 25,443,422! 64,768,623] 63,111,247 127,879,870 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 406 106,110,959] 14,719] 15,255,350) 45,399,060} 49,168, 100} 94,567,160 
Miscellaneous in- ; 

ISTEICS fon vw see's 1,417 552,235,240] 49,569] 57,164,562) 60,276,844| 145,664,316 205,941,160 

1920. 

On Oy te ar 23,351| 3,371,940,653| 609,586] 732,120, 585|2,085,271,649| 1,686,978,408|3,772,250,057 
Vegetable products. 4,219 394,123,233] 72,380) 75,695,530] 532,484,195] 234,317,527 766, 801,722 
Animal products... 4,823 221,792,457| 48,687) 54,291,606] 400,496,354 152,995,130] 553,491,484 
Textile products.... 1,304 302,758,185) 87,730} 84,433,609} 256,233,300 178,741,035) 429,974,335 
Wood and paper.... 7,867 772,086,812] 143,731] 171,610,460} 308,282,232 415,784,276] 724,066,508 
Iron and its pro- .< e 

Ges ein, st.08 1,690 642,904,322) 146,204] 205,414,599] 349, 642, 666 365,473,097 715,115,763 
Non-ferrous metals. 324 109,382,033] 23,162] 27,895,343] 48,434,120} 52,847, 178] 101,281,298 
Non-metallic min- r : 

PNOMT hi eo. cet’. 1,176 223,541,735} 27,361] 34,406,423] 74,200,407 85,216,316] 159,416,723 
Chemicals and E 
sore dich gt ot 464 122,123,730] 17,653) 22,193,421) 62,644,608 65,183,212 127,827,820 

iscellaneous in- 

dustries.......... 1,484! 583,228,146! 42,678! 56,179,594] 52,853,767 141,420,637! 194,274,404 


1 See note to Table 1 on page 380. 
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2._Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1917-19241— 
concluded. 


(Allestablishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- ahs Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industrial Groups. lish- Capital. ps and of value of value of 
ments. ployees.| wages. materials. | products. | products. 
tess No $ No. $ $ $ $ 

Canadari ss... c...e- 22,235) 3,190,026,358) 456,076] 518, 785, 137|1,366,893,685)1,209,143,344|2,576,037,029 
Vegetable products. 3,946 360,945,194] 61,161] 63,130,893) 364,123,395] 205,448,326] 569,571,721 
Animal products... . 5,051 200,697,527] 45,726) 48,124,667] 267,878,165) 111,534,101] 379,412,266 
Textile products.... 1,627| 260,158,327] 76,379] 71,321,283] 164,139,109] 140,773,447] 304,912,556 
Wood and paper... . 7,152 775,207,859] 111,322] 131,089,861] 203,856,170} 283,260,565] 487, 116,735 
Tron and its pro- 

CONE CG) dle Biertron ae at 1,138] 575,680,424] 77,080) 98,363,983] 194,725,179] 187,672,905} 382,398,084 
Non-ferrous metals. 344 104,079,490] 17,936] 22,692,784} 31,439,989] 41,149,894) 72,589,883 
Non-metallic min- 

Graisy.de eee 1,075 209,641,529] 24,393] 28,374,655) 67,780,080} 75,278,296] 143,058,376 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 468] 118,382,642} 12,571] 16,192,457] 43,108,870) 45,495,135) 88,604,005 
Miscellaneous in- 

CUSETICS see eee 1,434] 585,233,366} 29,508) 39,494,554] 29,842,728] 118,530,675) 148,373,403 

1922. 

(Canada... cscoos: 22,541| 3,244,302, 410| 474,430] 510, 431, 312/1,283,774,723] 1,198,434,407| 2,482,209,130 
Vegetable products. 4,355 371,361,682] 63,217] 64,424,922) 330,589,052] 206,946,749] 537,535, 801 
Anima! products... 5,118 201,829,414) 49,595] 49,933,679] 264,078,631] 107,473,382] 371,552,013 
Textile products... . 1,709} 268,065,238} 88,048] 76,224,361] 153,066,593] 155,493,510] 308,560, 103 
Wood and paper.... 6,983 761,188,396] 118,462] 132,084,914] 206,682,820} 288,131,962) 489,814,782 
Tron and its pro- 

Gicte x taadaaau 1,040} 526,109,953] 74,588] 90,605,157) 168,282,265) 163,302,638] 331,584,903 
Non-ferrous metals. 325 102,208,275] 18,222} 21,451,629] 30,861,895) 389,993,798] 70,855,693 
Non-metallic min- 

CLAlge. x Sean acd 1,095 238,691,461] 22,468] 27,204,642] 63,377,262) 77,911,159] 141,288,421 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 469 118,025,483] 14,082) 16,770,503) 47,039,926] 48,904,259) 95,944,185 
Miscellaneous in- 

GUSEPIOS Anat. ecatern 2 1,447 656,822,508] 25,748] 31,731,505} 19,796,279] 115,276,950} 135,073,229 

1923. ; 

Canada eo. f oas.ccs. 22,642) 3,380,322,950| 525,267] 571,470, 028/1,470,140,139|1,311,025,375|2,781,165,514 
Vegetable products. 4,427 385,725,299) 65,395} 67,441,626] 337,790,150] 209,884,136} 547,674,286 
Animal products... 5,078 207,000,471] 61,517) 52,870,124] 273,995,639] 110,090,176] 384,085,815 
Textile products.... 1,817} 283,248,204) 92,669] 81,244,205] 176,445,427) 157,993,769] 334,439,196 
Wood and paper.... 6,875 801,085,402) 128,404) 147,315,373] 236,808,842] 319,216,193) 556,025,035 
Iron and its pro- 

Guctecawne seins 1,000 552,272,800} 88,071) 115,453,809) 256,417,991] 209,541,556) 465,959,547 
Non-ferrous metals. 333 106,644,467] 21,409) 25,015,665) 42,775,264; 45,424,062) 88,199,326 
Non-metallic min- 

OLalsin. demerits 1,091 243,519,222) 24,978] 29,280,591] 69,302,684) 74,673,276) 143,975,960 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 475 126,537,481) 15,149] 18,433,679] 54,638,062] 56,606,094) 111,244,156 
Miscellaneous 

industries......... 1,546 674,289,604] 27,675) 34,414,956) 21,966,080) 127,596,113) 149,562,193 

1924, 

Canadaccc. ee wees: 22,178) 3,538,813, 460) 508,503) 559,884, 045/1,438,409,681)1,256,643,901)2,695,053,582 
Vegetable products. 4,414] 414,922,612) 66,183] 70,638,304] 365,614,854) 220,330,748) 585,945, 602 
Animal products... 4,816 208,466,666] 57,779] 53,270,202] 269,993,396} 109,783,926] 379,777,322 
Textile products.... 1,781 298,665,942) 90,254) 77,924,749] 179,551,579) 141,803,602) 321,355,181 
Wood and paper... . 6,906 879,307,261) 127,551) 148,529,075] 246,078,592] 300,425,516] 546,504,108 
Tron and its pro- 

Quetess soos ase 1,003} 535,924,351) 78,314] 99,567,510] 195,981,347) 174,107,327] 370,088,674 


Non-ferrous metals. 34) 114,354,971] 21,670] 26,118,839] 42,255,294] 50,968,079) 93,223,373 
Non-metallic 


minerals?......... 1,095} 285,613,111) 24,186] 29,559,746) 61,741,225) 76,932,578) 138,573,803 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 457| 126,495,685) 13,796) 17,074,529) 54,311,913] 53,905,324] 108,217,237 
Miscellaneous in- 

dustries..........| 1,365) 725,062,861) 28,770} 37,201,091] 22,881,481) 128,486,801) 151,368,282 


1See note to Table 1 on page 380. 2A belated revision in the cement industry raised the salaries and 
wages paid in this group to $29,561,746 and reduced the gross value of products to $138,318,637. 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Manufacturing Production. 


Summary Statistics of Manufactures.—lIn Table 3 will-be found an analysis 
of the most important statistics of total manufactures for the eight years from 
1917 to 1924, here brought together in order that the tendencies in Canadian manu- 
facturing industries may be traced as clearly as possible through this latest period 
of their development. Since most of the figures given are dollar figures, they need 
to be interpreted with reference to the Bureau’s index number of prices, which 
reached its highest in 1920, while the figures of wages and salaries may be con- 
sidered in relation to the figures of retail prices. One very important figure, however, 
where the trend of development proceeds clearly and uninterruptedly throughout 
the eight years, is concerned with the use of power, the total horse power employed 
increasing from 2,888,880 in 1917 to 4,299,904 in 1924 or by 48-8 p.c. in seven years. 
In the same period the horse power used per establishment increased from 126 to 
194 and the horse power per wage-earner from 5-22 to 9-95, indicating the rapidly 
increasing contribution of power to manufacturing production. 


Value of Products.—The gross value of manufactured products for 1924 was 
reported as $2,695,053,582; the cost of materials was $1,438,409,681, leaving 
$1,256,643,901 as the value added by manufacture. As the finished products of one 
branch of manufacture are constantly used as materials in other branches in the 
ascending scale of modern industry, it follows that they are counted over and over 
again, swelling in this manner the total gross value of products. The total value of 
manufactured products, strictly defined, would include:—(1) the value of all raw 
materials obtained from the extractive and primary production industries which 
have entered into the manufacturing output, and (2) the entire value added to these 
raw materials by manufacturing processes from the time they first entered any 
factory up to the close of the census year. This value would be very much greater 
than the $1,256,643,901 added by manufacture. 


Volume of Manufacturing Production in Recent Years.—An investiga- 
tion of the greatest importance, especially as applied to a period when values are 
rapidly changing, is that of the volume of manufacturing production as distin- 
guished from its value. This is, however, a difficult as well as an important 
subject of research, particularly on account of the constant changes in the com- 
modities manufactured and in their relative proportions. It is, however, a subject 
on which tentative conclusions are better than none, and accordingly an estimate 
of the volume of manufactured commodities in recent years has been attempted 
in Table 4, on the following plan. First, the gross value of the manufactured 
commodities produced in 1917, the first year of the annual census of manufactures, 
is taken as 100, and later years given as a percentage of this. Next, the average 
index numbers of the wholesale prices of the 129 manufactured commodities used 
in the Bureau’s index number of wholesale prices are given for each year, and in 
the next column reduced to a percentage relative to 1917. Finally, the values, 
expressed as a percentage, are divided by the prices, also expressed as a percentage, 
and the quotient is considered to be the volume of manufacturing production. 
In the table which follows may be noted the decline in the volume of production 
between 1918 and 1920, in spite of increasing values, and the recovery in the volume 
of production in 1922, 1923 and 1924, in spite of diminished values. 
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3.—Summary Statistics of 
(All establishments other than construction and custom and 


Items. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 


Ratablishments, 1/307 92 No. 22,838 22,910 23, 249 23,351 
OPTI? DRM ee Peete Tk, AUN ine, GED ae, ge ae $ | 2,696, 154,030) 2,926, 815,424] 3,095,025, 799) 3,371,940, 653 
Average capital perestablishment...... $ 118, 055 127,815 133,125 144; 401 
Average capital per employee........... $ 4,337 4,734 5,065 5, 532 
Average capital per wage-earner........ $ 4,876 5,345 5, 847 6, 403 
Potat employees es ee No. 621, 694 618, 305 611,008 609, 586 
Average number of employees per estab- 
|i) oa CVS) Ta Rea amaranth Act paar cere oR No. 27-2 27-0 26-3 26-1 
Total salaries and wages.............++-5. $ 509,382,027} 582,457,488} 618,463,139] 732,120,585 
Average salaries and wages per estab- 
RrshMMenten. cae. ied. acces aoe. eee ta $ 22,304 25, 424 26, 602 31/853 
Averagesalariesand wagesperemployee $ 820 942 1,012 1,201 
Mmployees on salaries..../2..+-.scccsanets No. 68, 726 70, 706 81,681 83,015 
Average salaried employees per estab- 
TISHMNEM brs wear wud tas wel atecet Pak aetamyeceietea ts No. 3-0 3-1 3-5 3-6 
Salaries. 0.5 Lb 2. yuk sete oe eee $ 89, ect 158} 101,507,889} 121,892,144) 148, a 360 
INV GTACR BAL AT Vea sch ne eas eee ee 1,299 1,436 1,492 1,786 
Employees on-wages.......-.-.se++seeee- No. 552, 968 547,599 529,327 526, 571 
Average number of wage-earners per 
establishmient:)..2c.t. bat. gle aes eeaiee No. 24-2 23-9 22-8 22-5 
NETL Neen ent ae oC ae ane $ 420,094,869} 480,949,599) 496,570,995) 583,853,225 
ANVORORO WARE Oi. .o cular Geico e sinelee mae % $ 759 878 938 1,109 
Costion Material oat iage occ oe. tee hea $ | 1,541,087,416] 1,829,040,369] 1, 780,629,840) 2,085,271, 649 
Average cost of material per establish- 
Ment, Mk Leste. RE REL $ 67,479 79, 836 76,590 89,301 
Average cost of material peremployee.. $ 2,479 2,960 2,914 3,419 
Value added in manufacture.............. $ | 1,332,180, 767] 1,460, 723,777] 1,509, 870, 745| 1,686,978, 408 
Average value added perestablishment. $ 58. 332 63, 759 64, 943 72,244 
Average value added per employee..... $ 2.142 2,361 2,471 2,769 
Gross value of products................... $ 2, 873, 268, 183 3,289,764, 146] 3,290, 500,585] 3,772, 250, 057 
Average gross value of products per 
establishment: YT, Oui AG: 4}. $ 125,811 143,595 141,530 161,545 
Average gross value of products per 
EMPIOVEEn. Janeth esac « ve ata 2 $ 4,621 5,321 5,385 6,188 
Poweremployed teky. a0 Las boee  Gee HP. 2,888, 880 3,550, 108 3,581,330 3,576,189 
Average number of horse power per 
estaplishimientines 2k. setce cee ce EPA 126 155 154 153 
Average number of horse power per 
WKALOGCAT BER a ai.o otove- spose dev) rhe gessyegnie ibs is le 5-22 6:48 6-76 6:79 
PISCE WOrkersl ie a. eae ee hee No. 11,556 12,508 13,912 13,440 
Earnings of piece workers!.............. $ 2,696, 867 3,114,082 2,737, 672 3,072,416 


1Not included in general statistics of number of employees or earnirgs. 


4,.—Volume of Manufacturing Production, 1917-1924. 


Values. Prices. 5 

Index No. 

Gross ey He. Volume of 

Vioake Value Percentage M ay Percentage Manu- 

aM Manu- relative f pineed| relative facturing 

facturing to 1917. pilus cae to 1917. | Production. 
Production. agree, 
$ 

LORS OSHA AR Gok SORES LER. 2,873, 268,183 100-00 175-5 100-00 100-00 
ts, 2 ee rarer eee >, 3, 289, 764, 146 114-49 196-9 112-19 102-05 
TOO ee eA eects. sala yi, 5 isi oeeig¥oue S xt7" 3, 290, 500, 585 114-52 204-4 116-46 98-33 
1 LU His ahs ee MRR RRR I 3,772,250, 057 131-28 242-0 137-89 95-20 
VOR SER atete ete te Sie e arte es meee 2,576, 037, 029 89-65 180-0 102-56 87-41 
1922... a assiperaxote «loos ee ete «LTR SLAC 2,482,209, 130 86-38 155-0 88-31 97-81 
LOB tea Res cussacc abies va netic nee Ree 2,781,165,514 96-79 159-1 90-65 106-77 


ICL BGO ein nance brn Ron OGRE OO ESET TCE 2,695,053, 582 93-80 157-3 89-63 104-65 


nn 
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Manufactures, 1917-24. 


repair industries, irrespective of the number of employees). 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1928. 1924, 
Establishments MN Re cia testur. No. 22,235 22,541 22,642 22,178 
Capitals... .- AAS, SaNeeee pie eeoaae $ | 3,190,026,358) 3,244, 302,410] 3,380, 322,950) 3,538, 813,460 
Average capital perestablishment...... § 143, 469 143,929 149, 295 159, 563 
Average capital per employee.......... $ 6, 994 6, 838 6,435 6,959 
Average capital per wage-earner...... ee) 8,368 8,148 7,562 8,186 
iPaparOrmleyOORs: + < So. o60s es tide wet es cece No. 456,076 474, 430 525, 267 508, 503 
Average number employees per estab- 
lishment Le ASS ee eer No 20-5 21-1 23 -2 22-9 
Total salaries and wages...............-5- $ 518,785,137] 510,481,312} 571,470,028) 559, 884, 04 
Averagesalaries and wages per estab- 
Sha 0 eed pee eats cle Rages rugs Oe Ace $ 23, 332 22,645 25, 239 25,245 
Averagesalaries and wages peremployee $ 1,138] - 1,076 1,089 1,101 
Employees on salaries..............0+++-5 No. 74, 873 76,040 78,273 76, 230 
Average salaried employees per estab- 
TeaRG ONG: etry. <, Segecroe Te toe Shaya be No. 3-4 3-4 3-5 3°4 
Soe eG es et AE: gaged eregtery cee ae A See estes 136,874,992]  136,219,17 142,738, 68 139, 614, 639 
Average salary s , 828 1,791 , 824 1,831 
Employeeron wages.........s.eseceeccees No. 381, 208 898,390 446,994 432 273 
Average number of wage-earners per 
SStaADUANINODE 2. cach sacae cece sass No. 17-1 17-7 19-7 19-5 
(EPICS: le Rep ahetaltbected -syubls tahoe tepprtrate ieee Hie $ 881,910,145] 374,212,141; 428,731,347) 420,269,406 
PV ORAWE WAIKO. Abia hs accra SloGie emis saa’ soins $ , 002 939 959 972 
GOL TRALOTIAN A oisceiine dean tastadians £0.05 $ | 1,366,893, 685) 1,283,774, 723} 1,470,140,139| 1,438,409, 681 
Average cost of material per establish- 
SEN e Le. ooo RS Ae RS One $ 61,475 56, 953 64,930 64, 872 
Average cost of material peremployee.. $ 2,997 2,709 2,801 2,827 
Value added in manufacture.............. $ | 1,209,143,344) 1,198,434, 407] 1,311,025,375| 1,256, 643,901 
Average value added perestablishment. $ 54,380 53,167 57,902 56, 662 
Average value added per employee..... $ 2,651 2,528 2,494 2,473 
kGrass value of product. 2... +56. Sessa gees $ | 2,576,037, 029] 2,482,209, 130] 2,781,165,514) 2,695,053, 582 
Average gross value of product per 
PCRS UEION Ec he Sac Rese voyinteunas $ 115, 885 110, 120 122, 882 121,519 
Average gross value of product per em- 
BIONEGH. 21. ive ietiswrt -eeee $ 5, 648 5, 282 5,295 5,300 
POWOVOTIDIOVER: Foi u. cos deeds tae tee ue HP. 3,137,207 3, 611, 862 3,761, 628 4,299, 904 
Average number of horse power per 
BStHDUB EOD Ga |. cron ante de oe as, Lemley 141 160 166 194 
Average number of horse power per wage- 
ToT eS een EP. 8-23 9-06 8-42 9-95 
PNGGOWOFRKOTS ts es Ue eas dees No. 11,777 6,095 8, 642 7,674 
FParnings of piece workers!..............-- $ 2,468, 231 . 1,284,437 1,627,055 1,485,422 


1 Not included in general statistics of number of employees or earnings, 


2.—Production by Groups and Industries. 


One of “the factors accelerating the progress of Canada is the possession of 
many natural resources favourable to industrial growth. It is upon the country’s 
agricultural resources, forests, minerals and wild life that Canada’s industries are 
mainly based. The sea and lake fisheries, in addition, make an important 
contribution of raw material to the manufacturing industries of the Dominion. 
However, the industrial development of Canada was a matter of small beginnings 
and gradual growth in the face of difficulty over a period of many years. The 
comparatively small home market, restricted at the present time to a population 
of nine millions, a large part of it in scattered agricultural areas, is one of the 
difficulties of the present situation. Yet Canada is now not merely the second 
largest manufacturing country in the British Empire; her exports to the other 
Dominions consist largely of manufactured goods. The exports of manufactured 
and partly manufactured goods to the United States also exceed the exports of 
raw material. The rate at which this movement is to continue depends almost 
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entirely upon growth within the Dominion—upon the further development of the 
many-sided physical assets of the country. A classification based on the chief 
component material in the various products of each manufacturing establishment 
was applied for the first time in the compilation of the returns for 1920. The number 
of groups was reduced from fifteen to nine to correspond with the external trade 
classification, and the classes of industry were somewhat altered to conform with 
recent industrial development. 


The Vegetable Products Group.—With the exception of rubber and sugar 
factories, the industries of this group are dependent mainly upon domestic farm 
products as raw materials. The milling industry, which has existed to meet domestic 
needs for more than 300 years, is one of the Dominion’s oldest industries, but it 
is only within recent times that its progress has become spectacular. ‘The war 
and the demand it created gave a great impetus to this trade, and the 460 flour 
mills, many of them of the most modern type and highest efficiency, have now 
attained a capacity far in excess of Canada’s demands. During 1925, productive 
capacity reached about 130,000 barrels per day, and during the crop year ended 
July 31, 1926, nearly 11,000,000 barrels were exported to many countries, Great 
Britain receiving the largest consignments. The flour manufactured from Canadian 
hard spring wheat is particularly sought after in overseas markets and, with similar 
products, is finding a ready sale in the Far Hast, where bread is being consumed to 
a greater extent than formerly. Other industries contributing largely to food 
manufacture are sugar refineries and, to a lesser degree, plants engaged in the 
canning of fruits and vegetables. : 

Raw material imported from tropical countries forms the basis for an industry 
of a different character. Canada now stands fourth among the countries of the 
world as a manufacturer of rubber goods. Existing plants represent a capital of 
over $56,000,000 and give employment to about 10,800 workers. 


Animal Products.—Another form of food manufacture—that of slaughtering 
and meat-packing—has also made great strides. It comes as a surprise to many 
that slaughtering and meat-packing was until lately at the head of all other single 
industries in regard to the value of the products, and is now only surpassed by 
the pulp and paper, saw-milling and flour-milling industries. The leather industries 
have long been established on a considerable scale, mainly, of course, because the 
large number of cattle raised and slaughtered provide a ready supply of hides. 
There are large tanneries in the eastern provinces, and no fewer than 183 boot 
and shoe factories were in operation in 1924, chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, repre- 
senting a total capital of nearly $31,000,000, with an annual output of $42,000,000, 
and employing 14,225 men and women. The canning and preserving of fish also 
calls for reference. Concentrated, naturally, upon the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, 
this industry has become one of the most important, not perhaps as much from 
the point of view of achievement as of promise. In 1924 there were in existence 
836 establishments engaged in the canning, curing and packing of various kinds 
of fish. One recent development of great possibilities is the setting up of estab- 
lishments to utilize the catches from the large northern lakes of the Prairie Provinces. 


Textiles.—Although the production of cotton and woollen fabrics, hosiery, 
knitted goods, men’s and women’s clothing and so forth amounted in 1924 to a 
total of over $321,000,000, considerable quantities of yarns and cloth are still imported 
into Canada. Canadian textile factories are capable of supplying ordinary domestic 
needs without undertaking the production of the highest grade materials such as 
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are manufactured in Great Britain, where for several centuries hereditary skill has 
been developed. The imports of manufactured or partly manufactured textiles 
during the fiscal year ended March, 1925, were $121,426,000, or 38 p.c. of the gross 
value of the manufactured product during the calendar year 1924. 

The woollen industry may be divided into four sections, according as the chief 
product of value is cloth, yarn, carpets and mats or miscellaneous goods. Of the 
126 plants in operation during 1924, 60 were engaged chiefly in manufacturing 
cloth, 17 in making yarns, 18 in making carpets and rugs and 31 in making miscel- 
laneous woollen goods. The total value of woollen goods manufactured by the 
four classes of mills during 1924 amounted to $30,175,000, as compared with 
$33,472,000 in 1923. 

_ A sketch of the cotton industry, which is the most important of the textile 
group, is given under the heading of “Typical Individual Manufactures” in the 
Manufactures section of the Canada Year Book, 1924. 


Wood and Paper.—An outstanding feature of the general expansion of 
Canadian commerce since the opening of the century has been the change in the 
industries associated with forestry. Lumber output fluctuated greatly and actu- 
ally decreased in recent years, as a result of the post-war depression. For example, 
in 1911 the output of manufactured lumber was 4,918,000,000 board feet, valued 
at $75,831,000, as compared with 3,878,942,000 feet, valued at $104,444,622, in 
1924. In contrast with this is the progress in pulp and paper production. Forty 
years ago, there were in existence in Canada only 36 paper and 5 pulp-mills. In 
1924 there were 115 pulp and paper-mills, consuming more than 3,300,000 cords of 
pulpwood a year and using hydro-electric energy to the extent of over 750,000 h.p. 
Production of wood pulp in 1917 was 1,464,308 tons and in 1924, 2,465,011 tons. 
Production of newsprint in 1917 was 689,847 tons, in 1921, 805,114 tons, in 1923, 
1,252,000 tons and in 1924, 1,388,081 tons. In 1925 the production was 1,536,523 
tons, an increase of 10-7 p.c. over the preceding year. Included in this total are 
hanging and poster papers. On this basis Canadian production in 1925 slightly 
exceeded that of the United States. During 1926 the lead has been increased, 
with the result that Canada now occupies first place among the countries of the 
world in the production of newsprint paper. 

Iron and Steel.—The primary production of iron and steel in Canada has 
always been handicapped by the fact that nowhere in Canada are workable deposits 
of coal and iron ore to be found in juxtaposition. The nearest approach is in Nova 
Scotia, where there is an abundant supply of coal and iron ore is obtained from 
Newfoundland. In Central Canada, particularly in Ontario, where the secondary 
iron and steel industries are chiefly located, there are at present neither supplies 
of coal nor high-grade deposits of iron ore. There is a possibility, however, that 
high-grade bodies of ore may be found, and eventually the huge reserves now known 
to exist, though they require an unduly expensive smelting process, will become 
more valuable. From the manufacturing standpoint, conditions are much more 
favourable, as these areas are abundantly supplied with both hydro-electric power 
and the metals, such as nickel, chromium, molybdenum, etc., used in the manufacture 
of alloy steels, which form an increasingly large part of the output from modern 
steel works. Many plants now specialize in the large-scale production of special 
steels that depend for their successful utilization on the forging and heat-treating 
operations to which they are subjected. 7 

Iron ore, which was imported largely from Newfoundland and the State 
of Minnesota, was treated in 1924 in 29 active furnaces and rolling mills, with 
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a capital of $79,805,201 and a gross production valued at $33,533,443. There 
were, in the last year for which complete returns are available, no fewer than 1,003 
establishments handling iron and steel products, aside from the numerous custom 
and repair shops engaged in re-conditioning iron and steel goods. The plants 
represented a capital of $535,924,351 and had a gross output valued at $370,088,674. 
A great deal of this output is represented by agricultural implements, for which — 
there is a large domestic demand, by factory equipment and commercial and 
passenger motor vehicles. The output of automobiles has increased rapidly in recent 
years, the total production in 1922 being valued at $81,956,429, that of 1923 at 
$96,614,176 and 1924 at $88,480,418. 


Non-Ferrous Metals.—During 1924 there were 341 plants in Canada manu- 
facturing products from metals other than iron and steel. The aluminium, electric 
apparatus and lead, tin and zine industries all showed increases over the previous 
year’s production, but slightly offset by decreases in the brass and copper products, 
miscellaneous non-ferrous metal goods and precious metal products industries. 
Employment showed an increase from 18,222 in 1922 to 21,409 in 1923 and 21,670 
in 1924. These statistics do not include those of the smelting industry. 

The aluminium industry in America dates from 1890, when the first successful 
process was worked out for the economical extraction of the metal from its ores. 
The lightness and ductility of the metal, and the fact that it is not readily attacked 
by organic acids, air or water, together with its capacity for transmitting heat 
readily, soon brought it into favour as a material for kitchen utensils, and in this 
connection it has become well known. Large quantities of aluminium wire are 
now used for electric transmission lines and quantities are used in the manufacture 
of such apparatus as cream separator parts and other light machinery. Alloyed 
with magnesium, it possesses great tensile strength and finds extensive use. Alum- 
inium bronzes, too, are widely used, and during the war great quantities were utilized 
in the manufacture of aeroplane engines and parts. 

A total of 109 plants was engaged during 1924 in manufacturing generators, 
motors, batteries, telephone and telegraph equipment, copper wires and cables, 
electric lamps, meters, vacuum cleaners and electrical fixtures of all kinds, of a total 
value of $56,490,465. The development of cheap electric power has done much 
to popularize the use of electrical equipment, and the future demand for such 
apparatus will probably only be limited by the development of adequate power. 

Another industry of some importance consisted of 81 firms engaged principally 
in the rolling, casting and manufacturing of brass and copper, the principal products 
being castings and machinery fittings, brass steam fittings, plates and sheets, rods. 
and wire cloth. The selling value of the products was $15,487,826, while the mater- 
jals were worth $7,889,367. 

Non-Metallic Minerals.—The gradual recovery in business conditions since 
1921 is demonstrated by developments in the non-metallic mineral group. The 
recent expansion is accentuated by the growth of the petroleum-refining industry, 
which in 1924 produced almost 36 p.c. of the gross value of the entire production 
of the group. ‘The 25 plants were located with a view to the economy of distribution, 
based on the greatest accessibility to the source of supply and the proximity of the 
markets. The refineries on the eastern and western coasts obtain their crude 
petroleum from South America, Mexico and the United States by tank steamers, 
bringing transportation costs to a minimum. Those situated in the central part 
of the Dominion are necessarily supplied by rail or pipeline. The more general 
use of the automobile has resulted in a continually expanding demand for gasolene 
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and lubricating oils. The installation of oil-using equipment in industrial plants 
for generating power and in buildings of various kinds for heating purposes has 
also increased the consumption of fuel oil. 

The illuminating and fuel gas industry of Canada is chiefly centred in, the 
larger cities, especially in parts of the country where manufacturing predom- 
inates. Coal gas and carburetted water gas are the most important products, 
but pintsch gas is made at many divisional points along the railways to meet the 
demand for lighting purposes on passenger trains. Acetylene gas is used in several 
prairie towns where the size of the municipality is not sufficient to warrant a gas 
plant. The facility with which by-products such as coke, tar and light oils, are 
turned out in connection with large scale production, becomes an incentive to 
plant expansion, providing that a demand is assured by increasing population 
and industrial development in the vicinity. The burning of coke in the house 
furnace, the necessity of enriching the soils with nitrates, the increase of refrigerating 
operations and the extended use of tar and tar products have prompted the larger 
plants to increase their output. The industry is also intimately connected with the 
iron and steel industry or dependent upon the demand of the non-ferrous smelting 
plants. Coke plants are maintained at Sydney, Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie by 
the three principal iron and steel companies, and by the International Coal and Coke 
Co., the Crow’s Nest Pass Co. and the Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and 
Power Co. 

Other industries of a varied nature included in this group are the manufacture 
of asbestos products, the glass industry, the manufacture of abrasives, the prep- 
aration of ornamental and monumental stone, the bottling of aerated waters and 
the manufacture of various clay products and cement. 


Chemicals.—Chemical industries, associated in many phases with the use of 
hydro-electric power, have recorded marked growth in Canada in recent years. 
Owing to Canada’s great water-power resources and in particular to the fact that 
many water-powers are situated near tidal waters, there is an opportunity in this 
country for the expansion and establishment of new chemical industries. Electric 
refining, at first applied to copper only, is now being extended to all the metals, 
and electric current is also employed in their extraction from the ores. The produc- 
tion of aluminium, of cyanamid, of new refractory materials and of graphite have 
already created large industries. The fixation of nitrogen with its many subsidiary 
industries, such as the manufacture of nitric acid, ammonium nitrate and explosives, 
the reduction of magnesium and the production of innumerable chemical compounds 
are now also under commercial development. Noteworthy progress has been made 
in the output of calcium carbide, which can be readily marketed in countries depend- 
ent for their domestic manufacture on electrical energy derived from coal. Exports 
of this chemical, mainly to the United States, increased in value from $161,000 
in 1914 to $2,358,000 in 1923. The development of cheap electrical power has 
contributed to the advance of industries using electro-thermic reactions, the intense 
heat which it is possible to develop by electrical means being an especially advan- 
tageous factor. The manufacture of chemicals during the war period represented 
enormous figures, and even in 1924 the output reached a total value of $108,217,237, 
The products include commodities of such fundamental importance as fertilizers, 
calcium carbide, cyanamid, soap, paints, varnishes and wood distillates. 


The principal statistics of each of the manufacturing industries of Canada 
during 1924 are presented in Table 5. 
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5.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


Number G ; Salaried Employees. 
: 3 ; f fapita 
Groups and Kinds of Industries. or 5 
4 e Ee Employed. | yale, Female.| Salaries. 
No. $ No. No. $ 
Canadarre ions cdenecia ee tere asec sees 22,178) 3,538,813,460| &9,412) 16,818}  139,614,6.9 
Torats By GROUPS, 
ll? Vegetable products’, -2ifet asec oss... neice 4,414, 414,922,612} 7,805) 2,112 18,379,524 
Sh -Animalproduetases.4 tastes, oe aueties aee: 4,816} 208,466,666) 8,424) 1,676 15,522,291 
Sin exti le produciseee +o erce maces teats fe 1,781] 298,665,942} 5,369) 2,521 15,413,471 
4| Wood and paper products... Pete 6,906 879,307,261] 13,937 3,735 33,480,338 
Dip lronvand 108 prodircs.ccedsoue sme eee sale 1,003 535,924,351 8, 866 2,536 22,559, 893 
6| Non-ferrous metals and products.......... 341 114,354,971 3,301 1,156 8,056,012 
7| Non-metallic mineral products............ 1,095 235,613,111 2,286 704 5,614,161 
8| Chemicals and allied products............. 457 126,495,685 2,695 900 7,280,799 
9} Miscellaneous industries................--- 1,365 725,062, 861 6,729 1,478 13,358, 150 
ToTaLs BY PROVINCES. 
Vi Prince :Mdward Island) eo, anes eee Bile 2,637, 844 161 94 148,619 
Bi tNGV a OCOUAT Te ere eae tere eon nee 1,166} 108,535,273} 1,136 354 2,238,180 
Bl ge NOW ADIUNS WICK. teniesSiereerehastevere erate 846 88,357, 818 1,217 334 2,648, 889 
Sl OUC DOC Ke eucc wns ea One aa aes 6,847] 1,044,118,969] 16,743 4,139 38,146,425 
Gl MOMATIO ATR a een. ine see ee nee 9,453] 1,836,269,551) 31,663) 10,128 77,490,023 
Gl Manitoba sp. coryne of a. Babette ee ctoe cons 768 110,011,602 2,538 705 5, 760,287 
ai Saskatehowan'yccatecre: ccees cates oster ¢ 645 30, 269,547 063 165 1,888, 873 
Sir WA erties tim nae tei aed ee ee 739 67,565,979] 1,520 307 3,326, 837 
9| British Columbia and Yukon............. 140L  2ol Oot Sia, oneal 662 7,966, 506 
Group 1.—VrcrtTaBLe PRopucts. 
DOtALi rote can eee ten eee 4,414 414,922,612} 7,805) 2,112 18,379,524 
i] Biscuits, confectionery and chewing gum.. 321 38,557,117) 1,356 496 3,286, 807 
2| Bread and other bakery products......... 2,073 32,261,401 775 235 1,549,527 
SP BROWELIOS +5 pte hs toe otha laakcta ee eae 57 45,375,529 544 62 1,486,096 
4) “Cigars and Cigarettes... <.. ascs.is cleas oie as 96 29,965, 903 919 192 2,121,120 
5} Cocoa and chocolate.. 2. ay0i 86. 2a. 2k 5 4,136, 225 120 20 255,659 
6) .Coffeeandispiees:ix. Sousa ce cere oases 52 9,030, 658 314 85 843,998 
A Distilleries.. 2.52 cic eo ee 13 22,556,007 74 1 204,511 
81) Bleed andieristemulls, ose... caleeeen 852 4,846,670 24 16 46,222 
QUE Garnett. Rea ROE ee Re 457 59,509, 871 960 216 2,218,996 
16| Fruit and vegetable canneries............. 206 21,033,817 305 113 637,905 
11| Ice cream cones......:02...06..- 7 645,159 9 ie 25,550 
12). Linseed oi! andioil cake............0.0..35 8 2,231,954 32 6 76,378 
13} Macaroni and vermicelli................... ll 1,227,925 49 17 103,618 
14) sMaltanills Os ee: Re As soe 5 3,553,042 22 3 59, 886 
15) SMaple'syrup and Sugars. 0d. anccrien + < 6 294,982 15 3} ° 39151 
16} Miscellaneous food products............... 52 6,349, 659 147 57 299,458 
17| Miscellaneous vegetable products.......... 9 2,019,050 28 3 60,341 
18; Pickles, vinegar and cider................. 60 5, 841, 649 137 30 284,040 
AG MR rca alls), «eve eie ae tae ye Senne et 6 1,299, 835 13 2 52,852 
20 Rubber LOOtwear, dca cw eke asc eenn 10 14, 437, 830 486 156 898,360 
RLS RUD per: ZOOUS meas. eh ee amen ee eee 28 41,723,100 897 23 1,933,583 
Rall Starch ands licose-.t inci. deer taak tease Hi 4,803,122 42 26 144,879 
25\ssOUear TOMNCTICS Aare hme emia te tea cleeerte 7 46,229,188 285 50 834,178 
24) MS VRUDS ALS BAG eae net 10 275, 862 13 3 20,796 
25| Tobacco, chewing and smoking, and snuff. 34 14,080,329 195 55 763,742 
26} Wines and grape juice...........0.eeeceeee 22 2,636, 728 44 12 131, 871 
Group 2.—AnrmaAL PRopwcts. 
Total IAL O. eases ee doa Ree 4,816} 208,466,666) 8,424) 1,676 15,522,291 
Ii, S Animal hair eo00dse an ste cece hon 7 804,390 19 5 66,465 
a PAnimalolsiand tatsusseaee ewer oe ee 5 734,006 9 3 16,784 
a) Pe Belting: leather, ly. 24). besteeree ae. ane 8 1,651,495 35 10 98,964 
4| Boot and shoe findings.................... 14 2,029,021 36 4 81,604 
5} Boots and shoes, leather.................. 183 30, 835,479 980 324 2,765,059 
Gin Butteriand cheeseun..s; eae eee 2,909 34,978,103} 3,433 523 3,967,488 
7] Condensed milk...... head tener Ry ates shales Ee 24 6,607, 483 115 40 261,221 
8} Fish-curing and packing.................-- 836 20,304,785 526 48 755,631 
Slimet pr rossingy erates cane seem. etn ee 8 926,270 30 5 95,085 
AOE unigoods hasets. ek, Mie. Bead Bee 218 9,910,979 295 122 716,559 
11} Gloves and mittens, leather............... 48 2,383,130 163 39 296,763 
12| Harness and saddlery 278 6,520,077 196 48 366,043 
13] eeldumanthair, 00d: de pies cere eae 5 53,437 - 1 754 
14\\< luesther goods) in. eiseaen. .aocs-. clean aueuns 40 1,155,279 82 25 177,680 
15| Leather, tanned fete. J3ne. cise. one 114 30,031,624 275 50 836,520 
16} Sausage, sausage casings................... 30 726,356 17 6 34,988 
17} Slaughtering and meat-packing............ 74 56,675,118} 2,152 404 4,814,191 


AS Trunks and aliseseee emer mete eer dae «cs 15 2,139,634 61 19 170,497 
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Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1924. 


Wage Earners. 


= - seat Hua) 
"e- oe used. use 
Male. fale. Wages. 
No. No. $ idee : $ 
333,156/99, 117) 420,269,406 4,299,994 57, 068, 214 
38, 795/17,471| 52,258,780 258,719 6,580, 906 
35,556/12,123} 37,747,911 89,491 3,423,537 
33,528/48, 836] 62,511,278 139, 482 3,367, 797 
100,720) 9,159) 115,048,737 1,215, 688 14,875, 287 
64,351] 2,561) 77,007,617 350, 955 9,593, 207 
13,793) 3,420} 18,062,827 104,010 1,058,305 
19,862) 1,334] 23,945,585 276,270 13,514,378 
7,688) 2,513 9, 843, 730 59, 870 1, 768, 723 
. 18,862] 1,700) 23,842,941 3,025, 2841 2,886,074 
1,201 885 399,877 4,702 94,413 
11,576] 3,027| 9,315,720 138,706! 2,943,309 
10,894] 3,360] 10,163,829 101, 4061 1, 880, 928 
101, 272/39,498] 124,232,259 1,429,019! 16, 089, 367 
164, 768/46, 037] 219,018, 890 1, 827,307! 28,299,379 
9,135] 2,400) 12,946,455 190, 5401 1,674, 060 
2,741 282 3, 655, 548 61,9862 1,640,381 
5,385 938 7,382,303 110, 8821 1,479,182 
26,184} 2,690) 33,153,930 435,356! 2,967,195 
38, 795/17,471| 52,258,780 258,719 6,589, 996 
4,355) 5,679 8, 839, 894 17,754 599,058 
9,602) 1,305} 11,948,564 8,636 1,337,596 
3,176 38 3, 861,467 14, 964 576, 983 
1,799} 3,170 3,249, 305 1, 957 71, 740 
281 249 398,596 2,805 36,074 
363 328 596, 961 2,344 37,519 
637 84 819,011 5, 652 272,101 
984 - 602,190 31,059 87,897 
4,272 137 4,941,531 84,561 537,395 
1,801] 2,174 1,962, 889 10, 167 255,810 
37 19 46,947 70 22,442 
177 2 210,599 1,712 27,631 
102 97 127, 634 820 13,368 
108 1 185, 664 236 145,117 
18 1 19, 603 92 4,705 
408 149 599,013 3,531 68,021 
119 18 121,162 1, 702 48, 383 
507 294 679,719 1,835 106, 636 
41 - 44,598 447 48 
2,876] 1,693 3,403,325 13,386 180,021 
3,767 667 5,173,364 32,200 452,337 
461 27 505,101 2,055 227,650 
1,955] 97} 2,565,648 19,386 1,414, 339 
43 1 47,100 77 4,057 
822] 1,226] 1,203,891 1,022 44,300 
84 15 100, 004 249 9,078 
12,123) 37,747,911 89,491 L 3,423,537 
27 82, 164 595 5,318 
6 103, 426 239 25,357 
3 144, 440 321 9,388 
55 231,015 1,429 27,878 
4,875} 11,007,392 7,144 159,595 
205} 5,912,466 19,483 1,093,735 
66 716, 130 3,405 251, 230 
4,016 2,588,717 7,529 400,451 
75 466, 148 436 9,927 
1,058} 1,916,421 336 23,033 
638 693,771 326 11,330 
73 873,753 795 34,554 
16 16,556 1 480 
246 378,470 149 5,435 
175 3,580,052 16,019 443,544 
14 206, 837 245 9,235 
498 8,313,313 30, 683 902, 543 
77 516, 840 356 10, 504 


1Net; exclusive of purchased power. 


Value of Products. 


Cost ; 
of y, 
materials. Net. Gross. 
$ $ $ 
1,438, 409,681) 1, 256,643,991) 2,695, 053,582 
365, 614, 854 20,330,748] 535,945,602] 1 
269,993,396] 199,783,926] 379,777,322] 2 
179,551,579} 141,803,602} 321,355,181] 3 
246,078,592} 300,425,516} 546,594,108) 4 
195,981,347} 174,107,327] 370,088,674] 5 
42,255,294 50,968,079 93, 223,373] 6 
61, 741, 225 76,832,578] 133,573,803] 7 
54,311,913 53,905,324] 103,217,237] 8 
22,881,481] 128,486,801] 151,368,282] 9 
2,281,398 1,439,476 3,720, 874] 1 
38, 930,734 25, 642,358 64,573,092] 2 
40,503, 685 26,952,341 67,456,026] 3 
385, 880,826] 390,351,418] 776,232,244 4 
754,469,838] 643,403,906] 1,397,873, 744| 5 
59, 036, 763 43,215,250) 102,252,013] 6 
22,179,147 14, 134, 784 36,313,931] 7 
39, 102,975 26, 142,386 65,245, 361| 8 
96, 024,315 85,361,982] 181,386,297] 9 
365,614,854] 229,339,748] 535,945,602 
23,383, 625 21,740,004 45,123,629] 1 
28,112, 082 26, 290,996 54,403,078] 2 
15,368,618 18, 164. 165 33, 532, 783] 3 
11,554,487 31,145,765 42,700,252] 4 
2,329,025 1,510, 938 3,839,963} 5 
11,462,773 3, 822,872 15,285,645} 6 
3,322, 878 7,388, 923 10,711, 801| 7 
14,959, 436 4,223,562 19, 182,998] 8 
135,096, 994 26,527,557| 161,624,551] 9 
11,328, 866 7,872,900 19, 201, 766/10 
174,53 253, 284 432, 847/11 
4, 851,264 1,060, 266 5,911, 530)12 
712,711 504, 574 1, 217, 285|13 
2,047,500 2,261, 131 4,308, 631/14 
252, 866 180,590 433 456/15 
3,499,036 3,274, 608 6,773, 644/16 
1,976, 664 700,455 2,677, 119|17 
3,250,249 4,595,948 7, 846, 197}18 
1,357,027 248,261 1, 605, 288/19 
6, 232, 433 12,985,497 19,217, 930|29 
18, 236, 303 19, 957,213 38,193, 516/21 
3, 665, 350 1,576, 558) 5,241, 908)22 
55,071,573 12, 220,549) 67, 292, 122/23 
437,571 171, 509 609, 080124 
6,318, 439 10, 934, 811 17, 253, 250'25 
612,521 712, 812 1,325, 333/26 
269,993,396] 199,783,926] 379,777,322 
224,046 363,810 587,856; 1 
350, 156 177, 081 527,237; 2 
983, 659 371, 928 1,355,587] 3 
579,316 696, 798 1,276,114] 4 
21, 667, 083 20,336,585 42,003,668] 5 
83,350, 620 25,461,388] 108,812,008} 6 
9,141,803 4,073,370 13,215,173} 7 
16,089, 332 10,548, 630 26, 637,962) 8 
162,013 958, 882 1,120,895] 9 
7,344, 156 4,921,215 12, 265, 371/10 
1,785,745 1,416, 811 3,202, 556}11 
2,466,748 1, 886, 690 4,353, 438|12 
21,091 27,839 48, 930/13 
737, 246 891, 164 1,628, 410/14 
16,486, 261 9,169,414 25, 655, 675/15 
894, 466 412,797 1,307, 263} 16 
106,764,011 26,976,260|  133,740,271/17 
945, 644 1,093, 264 2,038, 908|18 
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5._Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


con- 
Number ake Salaried Employees. 
9 ups and Kinds of Industries. On apita 
a sil Establish-| Employed. Male. |Female Salaries 
ments. a ; % 
No. $ No. No. $ 
Group 3.—T®PXxTILEs. 
4 NOt Re ee ene ny Kone fote co Gann 1,781; 298,665,942) 5,369) 2,521 15,413,471 
1) Awnings, tents and sails..........2.3. 000 53 1,894,157 80 25 169,793 
Pigebacs COLCON ANG IUbO.cs -.tearceeronerrs 16 5, 695,363 81 24 246,275 
lee ED eAL DENI eet ieee RP ens ccmeetcac) cutters iis 6 1,739,529 39 19 133, 854 
AE CELNOLS So: tare: tenn ec amas ane: 4 18 4,738,420 163 32 285,131 
Sle.Clothings moenisiactory secs sates. et 170 22,976,062 945 337 2,483,722 
6| Clothing, women’s factory.............+.- 359 21,474,870 977 628 3,227,780 
7] Cordage, rope and twine...........-...66+ 9 9,416,545 56 22 156,461 
lO Bossa islaeem Mma ots eran Be hoo CIO OECr 16 4,108,057 181 188 399, 812 
9) F Ootton andl wool waste uy seen ei tle ye 2 7 1,288,584 24 10 70,396 
10) MCottonfoodsyn-eismeuiecn ea se ee enteacs 17 942,417 35 11 90,161 
tiaCotton thresdi ei pene ace sore 5 4,496,274 61 22 156, 290 
I2|, ‘Cotton yarn/and' cloth... g)4--cecee eee 35 82,752,025 441 98 1,271,478 
13| Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work. are 518 14,930, 859 401 250 1,145,766 
MANE Sey COLOSSO Cie art neers rend oe Seto : 10 178,17S 1 - 700 
15} Furnishing goods, men’s........ : 131 17,162, 883 457 201 1,165,858 
1G| Meblateraidl (caps... ce ans sie stagee one aoe 109 6,665,700 279 114 666, 474 
£7 MHosterycand knit/eoods: .. css acssaccares +: 158 47,166,581 650 366 2,145,644 
1S | MRM POOUs a yonc cee tnce tre aera mae a 1,189,956 14 2 45,661 
19} Oiled and waterproof clothing............. 15 1,051,174 41 16 87,839 
Ol euicanarsilk gOOdS ators nc ate tacine ee aed 10 5, 744,502 64 39 203, 464 
21; Textiles, miscellaneous...............+-..- 6 2,672,697 40 10 125,556 
Rel me oolloniclothia web tdiccu iu ccnaaice ae 60 22,551, 881 224 59 710,535 
23! Woollen goods, miscellaneous.............. 31 7,977,444 71 29 259,917 
BA AV OOMIGM VW AINB an oye aeletstett ra chaeeena a ta ears 17 9, 856,783 44 19 164,899 
Group 4.—Woop AnD Paper PrRopucts. 

TM OCAL REIN craraenrere erences laa armas 6,906] 879,307,261) 13,937] 3,735 33, 480,338 

1) Beekeeper’s and poultrymen’s supplies..... 7 32,929 - - - 
V4le Usshitcd ratchet RAS eae a Kees Wee or BER Ramer 13 170,588 9 3 22,025 
$| | Boxes and’ bags, paper........cse.ssse0rees 94 15,678,478 371 138 1,144,831 
4| Boxes and packing cases..............0000- 134 8, 422.396 187 21 532,007 
5| Canoes, row-boats and launches........... 89 1,685,397 38 7 84,958 
6| Carriage and wagon materials....... Secreta 12 1,210,414 25 ul 66,393 
7] Carriages, wagons and sleighs............. 510 9,524,344 166 26 337, 817 
Sign lothestp inst peek sien eon or. clit atanraeorenteree 3 155,389 5 - 9,600 
Sl Ti Cofingmand casket Sass dienes celsrasiere erste 33 2,731,544 45 15 105,627 
AD ReCooperacele aan daaeek martes sco ckaiiae te arts 102 2,023, 272 39 < 78,003 
ME RREDSCGLS 10m 220 a ree cease clos aimee ctebaratete cree 10 175, 888 8 - 9,064 
12) Furniture and upholstering................ 371 32,077,005 928 231 2,188,612 
WS Weuests trees) and pegs.pan eee. mctmtdew anes 12 1,017,637 42 8 98,816 
14] Lithographing and engraving.............. 110 11,650,992 458 205 1,483,932 
15| Miscellaneous wood products.............. ai 4,431,286 100 38 286,215 
16} Paper goods, n.e.s........... ee 27 3,402,523 115 79 297,371 
17| Planing mills, ete...,....... tte 808 48,758,072 1,054 197 2,235,197 
18} Printing and bookbinding................. 786 32,831,465 1,452 525 3,793,769 
19 PiPrintine and publishing essere ere 717 47,471,351 3,815 1,336 8,123,507 
PARE Ul prand papernsgec<cbions ceeeicemeeeene 115 459,457,696 2,528 465 6,938,659 
21| Roofing paper, wall board, etc............. 11 3,962,605 130 39 380, 639 
OR| MEDALS i. Soretoerere tnektclere atte eee te reia merece 2,761| 177,480,064) 1,929 242 4,101,719 
29) MESDOL LINE LOOMS ahs nleneitiele auarnicreelaca nett 21 2,343,355 28 17 57,025 
24| Stationery and envelopes.................. 25 3,677,061 181 83 487, 860 
25| Stereotyping and electrotyping............ 12 813,974 53 13 128, 683 
Gl eV AL DADO. daria earesickGnna Canteen see 4 3,591, 898 146 19 378,623 
ile OOCON WAL Sep tents casas eieaeees eee 8 612,390 14 4 37,608 
28a PWV.OOG Preservany yeeros «yo:ccce oo cette co ceee 8 2,700,646 21 2 32,211 
29 am OOG OLE DIN Oo oe arses tetra ora's rovebgh oteers acini 26 1,216,602 50 8 94,567 

Group 5.—IRoNn AND 1Ts?PRopDucTs. 

Ova ais ceases ye ysisias serge: ye ACen 1,003} 535,924,351) 8,866] 2,536 22,559,893 
1 Agricultural HIMPLOMVEHtS. .cisremncetec says 63 82,877,387 999 289 2,317,521 
A peAutomobiles heii pala samsasias cecaigers.ctce/4 12 60,766,886) 1,050 855 3,280,935 
Si Automobile supplies. ......scnsceecediesseeet 60 14, 894, 462 247 93 677,799 
4| Bicycles and motorcycles.................. 4 1,979,538 41 10 82,549 
5}, Boilers and engines.............0.22-.0000: 32 9,140,981 196 55 . 510,592 
6} Castings and forgings............s0ccseee0: 316 87,851,647; 1,876 520 4,700,778 
Bl peli ardwarela Dd tools .asscctoan searesuee eae 103 32,275,750 496 227 1,423,011 
8| Iron and steel products, n.e.s.............. 59 10,089,156 407 91 1,035,408 
9 Machinery. Sele eietale skcte ais s sb aimere anise lepay ele aici 147 53,259,470 1,348 434 3,307,163 
10\5 Railway rollinetetocksscjccnc. ae cests cs csn 23 50, 793,083 772 87 1,675,336 
il) ) Sheetimetaliproductsta..6 ss ens cess on se 108 28,419,951 813 233 1,836, 560 
12} Steel and rolled products, ferro-alloys, etc. 29 79,805,201 355 44 985,964 


AS\ Wireiand wire Goods) cir sees ews rte 47 23,770, 829 266 98 726,277 
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Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1924.— 


tinued. 


Wage Earners. 


Wages. 


Cost 
of 
materials. 


Value of Products. 


Net. 


$ 


62,511,278 
311,917 
682, 670 
145,918 
559,780 

8, 808, 186 
10) 165,013 
1,330,241 
578,875 
189/171 
181, 685 
518,515 
10, 993, 045 
6, 324,020 
35,707 

3, 828,232 
2,507, 873 
8,944’ 168 
146,777 
174,196 
775,222 
193,048 
3,414,615 
769,352 
933,052 


115,048,737 
4,701 
40,969 
2,398, 362 
2) 504,116 
436, 106 
222 363 
1,737,826 
67,637 
526,575 
527,190 
37,353 

7, 620, 102 
249,717 
3,405, 125 
694,447 
489, 898 

8, 888,704 
9,492, 699 
11,509,296 
30,710, 869 
380,317 
30, 682, 061 
334, 651 
697, 495 
289,471 
472,628 
211,507 
127,388 
289, 164 


77,007,617 
5,875,340 
10,938, 202 
3,108,665 
354,334 
1,108,731 
15, 896,727 
4,197,693 
2,261,483 
7,054,464 
12,220,008 
5,272,478 
6,215,624 
2,503, 868 


3,367,797 
10,336 
23, 238 


302; 126 
12,530,825 
88, 295 
651,499 
9,488 
18,229 
12,792 
37,944 
1,433 
42983 
7, 843 


9,593, 207 
467, 862 
417,076 
171,181 

ae 
93,068 

1, 388988 

360,395 

75,145 
335,674 
811,720 
891,620 

4,838,904 
219,817 


$ 


179,551,579 
1,006, 388 
11,903,020 
1,033,748 
1,122,151 
18,245,874 
25,353,454 
5,096, 892 
2° 134,564 
1,692, 607 
720,344 
1,967,976 
43,274, 245 
2,218,890 
34, 438 
12,511,336 
5, 152,962 
24,758,031 
230,780 
549,576 
2,486, 845 
1,854, 400 
8,392,939 
3,163,939 
4, 646, 180 


246,078,592 
5, 69 


56,991 

6, 058,067 
4° 483/049 
278,057 
527,204 
2,345, 629 
68,208 
897,939 
1,560,043 
43396 
9,324,556 
232 675 
4,151,423 
1,749,525 
1,853,526 
23,751,819 
10,010, 846 
13,598, 789 
72,233,876 
2) 894, 355 
83, 141, 692 
787,937 
2,582, 134 
107, 226 
1,239, 132 
269,974 
1,446,870 
377, 874 


195,981,347 
11,700,644 
64,148,581 

9,336,308 
548,033 
1,588,530 
21,892,943 
4,933,120 
4,114,079 
9,681, 264 
26, 230,930 
17,017,429 
19,410,742 
5,378,744 


$ 


141,803, 602 
834,946 
1,899, 486 
561,401 
1,603, 628 
18,157,419 
20,746,761 
3,779, 894 
1,904, 421 
701,918 
628,374 
1,686, 808 
26,710, 630 
13,358, 160 
69,727 
9,663, 118 
5,221;025 
19,747,492 
232) 828 
580,569 
1,894,389 
574,309 

6, 612, 142 
2,609, 103 
2,025,054 


300, 425,516 
12,437 


145,813 
6,498, 773 
4'905, 620 

841,957 

543,400 
3, 142, 879 

150; 161 
1,257, 607 
1,072,486 

63,575 
16,519,064 

525,135 
8,064,389 
1,548,751 
2) 317,641 

17,148, 403 
22,397,300 
39,434 692 
107,025,628 
1,610,977 
58, 787, 867 
07,266 
1,832,177 
"719,082 
1, 643, 805 

347,417 

701,948 

559, 266 


174,107,327 
14,746,527 
24,331,837 

6,408, 080 
662,977 
2,079,080 
34,895,721 
10,637,050 
5,505,160 
18,971, 844 
18,898,741 
13,551,097 
14/142, 701 
9,276,512 


Gross. 


321,355,181 
1,841,334 
13/802; 506 
1,595, 149 
2,725,779 
36,403,293 
46, 100,215 
8, 876, 786 
4,038,985 
2°394,525| § 
1,348, 718|10 
3654, 784/11 
69, 984, 875]12 
15,577, 050|13 
104, 165/14 
22,174, 454/15 
10,373, 987|16 
44) 505, 523|17 
463, 608|18 
1,130, 145|19 
4/381, 234/20 
2/428, 709|21 
15,005, 081|22 
5,773,,042|23 
6, 671, 234/24 


COMIAor wwe 


546,504, 108 
18,127 
202/804 
12,556,840 
9, 388, 669 
1,120,014 
1,070, 694 
5, 488, 508 
218,369 
2,155,546 
2) 632,529|10 
106, 971/11 

25, 843, 620|12 
757, 810|13 
12,215, 812/14 
3298, 276/15 
4'171, 167/16 
40,900, 222)17 
32" 408, 146/18 
53,033. 481|19 
179,259, 504|20 
4.505, 332/21 
141,929, 559/22 
1395, 20323 
4'414'311|24 
826, 308/25 

2, 882, 937/26 
617, 391|27 

2, 148, 818|28 
937, 140|29 


BMH WO 


370,088,674 
26,447,171 
88,480, 418 
15,744,388 

1,211,010 

3,667,610 
56, 788, 664 
15,570,170 
9/619,239 
28,653,108 
45,129,671|10 
30,568, 526/11 
33,533 ,443|12 
14/655, 256113 
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Group 6.—Non-Frerrous METALS AND 


Total 


Groups and Kinds of Industries. 


Propvucts.! 


Aluminium and its products..............- 
Brass and copper products................. 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.......... 
Lead) tin and: zine productshi2..¢.enee...+. 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products. . 
Precious metalproducts...sseeaweeese cee ee 


Group 7,—Non-Meratiic MINERAL 
Propwucts. 


Aorasive products and artificial abrasives. 
Aerated and mineral waters............... 
ASisestos productsee. das ss steeateerh cos ee 
Brick nd tiles. ee ae sae alee <= cet 
Wormmont” ota ceret nc tee tities oath 
Cement productsyy :--) 4. (he tees oat 
Clay produc ter dete. ae. 5. >. een. Adteeeles < ; 


Firebrick and tnreclay.®....ipienn. seer oe 
Gas, liuminating and fuel................. 
Glass, plate, cut ‘and ornamental.......... 
Glass, pressed and blown.................. 
Gypsy. Hee eee oc Se eed 
CATR ee PEP OER, Ser), of BNO eek Mire. toed 
Micar trimmings omaect .. <1 dteeett wae cata 
Petroleuny products: 0... caeaatttats = sh. 
Plaster castings and models............... 
Ohl Nae Rae Beery eee nrce eR Si reper aia S | 


DOWE DING aden cee. TL en ste a 
Stone, ornamental and monumental....... 
Stoneware and pottery...............00005 
All other industries....... ee eRe eras 


Acids, alkalies, salts and compressed gases, 
Ammunition, explosives and matches...... 
Coal tar and 1ts products.................- 
Mertilizers? Genesee 2 .79.G Mes ol clete alt 
Inks’ dyes andicolours: |... .020. Red... 0: 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 
iRaintsiand varnishes*,.,. 0 mi sanaee ss ns. 
Washing compounds and toilet preparations 
WoodkdistilIationtMe.( ./... atte weitere 3 


HOKU I at 68 telcos ORE RAD che an i RSS Boner 


Boot ding Rah See to ot of TES ne ee 
Brooms, brushes‘and mops...............- 
Buttons: seen. Poe PN Sones cain Se 
Candles and'tapersisdocs sehen ae 
Hlectrie light and power......-....-.:..0: 
Hountain: penswa Ade. 2. cee eta dees 
LC@vartiti Cialeee Ae Aa see eae 
Jewel cases and silverware cabinets........ 
Mattressessand Springs). sacl: sien: eens ere 
Musicalinstrumients ia.-.)\.j0 agitate cs | 
Pipes ntobaccOm ee see. ce aoe 
Reimisers tore Sete ae oc a  ee aeoer 
Regalia and society emblems ............ 
Scientific and professional equipment...... 
Shippiil dingy west. 2.6 measinadene ced 
Stampsiand stencils)2y..... See aches 
Statuary andart goods... ....00).000.3...-.4 
Store and display forms............/.....- 
Qoys and ganies (nw... Woe Rs 3 a-50 4 
Typewriters and supplies.................. 
Umbrellas and parasols 
Allother industries: £b.. sae iene ee 


Number 
of 
Establish- 
ments. 


Capital 
Employed. 


$ 


114,354,971 
8,936,025 
18,594,443 
72,301,204 
3,229, 833 
- 853, 248 
10,440, 218 


235,613,111 
5,550, 930 
9,385, 802 
1,468, 728 

24) 493,104 
36,766,574 
1,673,758 
1,677,533 
94,315,744 
1, 850,385 
42,818, 276 
1,994,018 
11,310,796 
415,279 
5,165,964 
423,028 
53,795,794 
68,363 
2,479,563 
1,346, 239 
3,149,838 
4° 944,269 
387,667 
901,459 


126,495, 685 
34, 298,071 
20,457,440 

3,099, 995 
2,072,488 
2,391, 859 
15,158,479 
20,587, 856 
16,367,069 
2,784,681 
9,279, 747 


725,062,861 
121,912 
339,398 

15,528, 608 
3,962,072 
1,317,378 

355,151 

628, 565,093 

974,718 

4,557,912 
182/419 
6,401,328 
13,757,288 
38, 263 
1,695,144 
190,310 
11,823,512 
32,559,456 
526,466 
672,496 
197,573 
285,021 
473,434 
440,605 
97.304 


Salaried Employees. 


Male. 


No. 


Female. 


No. 


Salaries. 


$ 


8,056, 012 
206, 848 
1,212,077 
5,329, 878 
202,422 
100,794 
1,003,993 


5,614, 161 
164,920 
673,094 

92,514 
480,139 
205,994 

87,308 
104,277 

84, 854 

71,100 

1,231,512 
228,024 
283, 636 

35,280 
168,877 
33,369 
961,281 
19,541 
113,740 
48,785 
96, 385 
409, 084 
10,984 

9,463 


7,230,799 
978,483 
488,110 

76,343 
64,176 
347, 827 

1,444,005 

1,632,342 

1,093,495 

41,382 

1,064,636 


13,358,150 
30,420 
57,757 

1,239, 838 


512,198. 


141, 865 
11,238 
3,124,051 
88,747 
30,940 
20,627 
492,605 
591,317 
7,176 
73,025 
28,677 
340,227 
1,114,849 
89,543 
59,218 
26,751 
46, 648 
100,530 
65, 283 
4,620 


1Exclusive of the smelting industry. 
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and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1924—concluded. 


Wage Earners. 


Value of Products. 


Power Fuel — y } 
Male. Se Wages. used. used materials. Net. Gross. a 
No. No. $ Sa kd 2 $ $ $ $ 
13,793} 3,420) 18,062,827 104, 010 1,058,305 42,255,294 50,968,079 93, 223, 373 
917 77) 1,155,926 52,335 53,111 3,454,116 4,246,706 7,700,822, 1 
2,761 342 3,392,216 14, 249 304,309 7,889,367 7,598, 459 15,487,826] 2 
8,076} 2,554) 10,759,614 33, 873 569, 459 24,370,996 32,119,469 56, 490,465) 3 
340 23 355, 054 570 69,594 2,277,414 1,076,496 3,353,910] 4 
112 48 168,029 148 3,116 322,001 419,065 741,066] 5 
1,587; 376) 2,231,988 2,835 58,716 3,941,400 5,507, 884 9,449,284] 6 
19,862) 1,334] 23,945,585 276,270 13,514,378 61, 741, 225 76,832,578) 138,573,803 
540 3 735,929 157,941 22,547 1,864,975 3,763,678 5,628,653) 1 
1,097 70 1,134,478 1,911 96,368 1,982,340 4,372,018 6,354,358] 2 
71 6 77,465 536 8,911 267,201 322,138 589,339] 3 
3,056 8 2,591, 240 19,066 1,324,792 = 7,046,355 7,046,355] 4 
1,691 49 2,325,628 44,280 2,245,257 = 13,653,577 13,653,577] 5 
399 J 337,770 1,146 19,334 493,270 764,601 1,257,871] 6 
424 20 462, 866 437 132,475 535,793 1,343,976 1,879,769] 7 
501 1 816, 138 7,073 1,049,086 6,879,516 3,558, 946 10,438,462) 8 
181 - 187,316 1,824 64,494 = 584, 838 584,838] 9 
2,853 3 8,603, 839 3,924 2,658,014 6,772,576 11,329,148 18,101, 724/10 
447 101 558,732 407 17,866 957,438 1,019,958 1,977,396/11 
2,203| 142] 2,595,821 6, 263 1,053,388 2,710,222 6,089,198 8,799, 420/12 
93 15 99,871 54 22,220 291,162 371,819 662, 981/18 
836 - 801,795 3,636 696, 169 - 3,178,541 3,178,541)14 
43 847 142,081 57 4,792 181,463 238,414 419, 877/15 
3,195 26 4,786,424 16,941 3,413,399 37,092,711 12,318,356 49, 411,067|16 
51 - 59,582 9 723 24,394 103,988 128, 382/17 
278 35 317, 878 1,294 324,900 = 1,374,780 1,374, 780|18 
209 - 199, 260 1,591 45,147 181, 260 438, 686 619, 946/19 
439 - 500, 213 1,294 279, 840 - 1,343,197 1,348,197|20 
T1392 3} 1,478,378 5, 208 21,045 1,441,753 3, 288, 819 4,730,572|21 
102 3 103,941 223 13,039 = 240, 687 240, 687/22 
21 1 28,940 1,155 §72 65,151 86, 860 152,011/28 
7,688] 2,513) 9,843,730 59,870 1, 768, 723 54,311, 913 53,905,324) 108,217,237 
1,909 12 2,490, 837 37,510 544,504 11,616, 643 14,625,079 26,241,722] 1 
1,298 655 1,571,532 6,316 233,064 8,787,392 4,522,923 13,310,315| 2 
167 3 204,385 337 86,024 1,137,497 1,500,076 2,637,573) 3 
115 ~ 95,134 615 18,016 730, 158 546,987 1,277,145) 4 
221 42 284,780 1,082 14,171 942,325 1,714,075 2,656,400) 5 
645 887 1,222,¢92 1,525 65,532 4,895,352 8,454,995 13,350,347] 6 
1,340} 173) 1,411,886 5,655 204,522 11,674, 837 8,525,987 20,200,824] 7 
899 404 1,265,565 3,372 243,273 8,782,085 7,183,233 15,965,318) 8 
342 342,668 804 239,917 1,055,658 1,227,764 2,283,422) 9 
752 336 953,951 2,624 119,700 4,689, 966 5,604, 205 10, 294,171/10 
18,863) 1,700} 23,842,941 3,061, 602 2,886, 074 22,881,481} 128,486,801) 151,368,282 
15 49 37,908 1 208 97,772 123,333 221,105] 1 
16 121 87,212 23 318 159,531 241,694 401,225} 2 
1,574 - 2,134,000 - - 4,797,655 5, 812,308 10,609, 963} 3 
853} 250 825,573 1,598 27,328 1,936,570 2,526,451 4,463,021] 4 
219 219 333,049 403 11,500 312,620 645,743 958,363] 5 
40 15 43,193 179 3,101 115,931 211,591 327,522) 6 
7,269 - 9, 822,533 3,017,552 2,388, 290 - 95,169,768 95,169,768} 7 
100 56 139,486 175 4,014 381,097 621,302 1,002,399} 8 
256 7 333,725 6,341 10,904 102,452 1,099, 892 1,202,344] 9 
28 29 54,449 66 641 41,118 112,076 153, 194/10 
932} 146] 1,144,215 8,208 45,607 3,532,324 3,573,186 7,105,510)11 
2,331) 158) 2,515,300 4,300 131,196 3,926,199 4,802,679 8,728, 878}12 
26 1 25,127 21 - 31,133 45,664 76, 797|13 
333 3 315,594 1,047 3,760 527,800 753,282 1,281, 082|14 
19 36 45,391 19 591 102,469 120,472 222,941/15 
502 370 925,551 1,566 40,971 2,282,378 2,677,861 4,960, 239|16 
3,825 i 4,367,944 24,382 199,965 3,260,794 8,165,915 11,426, 709/17 
149 12 183, 834 127 3,885 111,917 411,317 523, 234/18 
162 64 210,476 122 2,918 243,115 418,142 661, 257/19 
62 3 69,271 127 1,521 43,987 150,101 194, 088/20 
92 45 101,544 59 4,149 238, x04 238,091 476, 895/21 
31 15 41,281 111 3,373 244, 831 275,397 520, 228/22 
26 88 80,100 26 508 367, 955 260,272 628, 227/23 
3 2 6,185 58 1,331 23,029 30, 264 53, 293124 
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Production of Manufactured Goods according to the Purpose Classifi- 
cation.—In addition to the classification according to the chief component mater- 
ial of the products, used by the industrial census in detailed presentation, a 
parallel classification, based on the chief purpose of the products was, applied for 
the first time to the census returns of 1922 and is presented for the year 1924 in 
Table 6. 


In analysing the relative standing of the two purpose groups which are perhaps 
of greatest interest, it is noted that the gross production of the food industries was 
26 p.c. of the output of Canadian manufacturing concerns, as compared with 
an output of 9-7 p.c. for the clothing industries. The greater production of the 
food group was in part due to the higher cost of raw materials, the value added 
by manufacturing being 14-9 p.c. of the total for all industries in the case of the 
food group and 10:4 p.c. for the clothing group. The clothing industries main- 
tained a larger number of employees on the payroll in spite of the fact that a 
smaller net output was recorded than in the food industries, this apparent anomaly 
being perhaps accounted for by the greater prevalence of female employment in 
the clothing industries. As compared with the total industrial payrolls, the em- 
ployment in the food and clothing groups was 14-7 p.c. and 16-1 p.c. respectively. 
The position of the manufacturing industries of Canada according to the purpose 
classification is shown in Table 6. 


6.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, classified 
according to the Principal Purpose of the Products, 1924. 


(Allestablishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- ; Net Gross 
= rf : : Em- Salaries Cost of 
Purpose Headings. pike Capital. ployees.| and wages. | materials. ai ee bee 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Motalic..::<sergacea: 22,178) 3,538,813, 460) 508,503] 559,884, 045/1,438,409,681/1,256,643,901|2,695,053,582 
Po0ed es... nena 8,036) 364,420,646) 74,721) 73,119,482) 515,708, 299| 187,005,602) 702,713,901 
Breadstuffs.......... 3,732| 141,901,020} 30,939] 34,080,480] 205,843,938] 82,054,369] 287,898, 307 
Fish AMR Se ae oe 836 20,304,785) 11,157 3,344,348] 16,089,332) 10,548,630] 26,637,962 
Fruits and vegetables 275 28,894,516} 5,529} 8,746,056) 16,555,779] 13,169,303) 29,725,082 
Meatevacarcuastiagee oe 104 57,401,474] 10,249) 13,369,329) 107,658,477| 27,389,057] 135,047,534 
Milk products........ 2,933 41,585,586] 10,818) 10,857,300} 92,492,423] 29,534,758] 122,027,181 
Oils and fats......... 5 7384, 006 104 120,210 350, 156 177,081 527, 237 
Sue alteak rcv. eee 23 46,800,032] 2,484) 3,526,476) 55,762,010) 12,572,648] 68,334,658 ~ 
Tmfisione 4.705. -|steate ote ve 13,166,883} 1,760} 2,095,214] 18,791,798] 5,333,810] 19,125,608 
Miscellaneous......... 71 13,632,344] 1,681 1,980,069] 7,164,386] 6,225,946] 13,390,332 
Drink and 
tobacco........ 518} 124,000,298} 14,702] 15,748,590} 39,159,283) 72,718,494) 111,877,777 
Beverages, alcoholic. 70 67,931,536] 4,626) 6,371,085) 18,691,496] 25,558,088] 44, 244,584 
Beverages, non-alco- 
OlLC avaiarsvehs scheme is 318 12,022,530] 1,698} 2,039,447; 2,594,861; 5,084,830] 7,679,691 
PROD ACEO creo 0) era. arayatevesare 130 44,046,232) 8,378) 7,338,058) 17,872,926) 42,080,576) 59,953,502 
Clothing........ 1,956} 197,041,969) 81,729] 75,380,919) 130,130,048) 130,813,958] 260,944, 006 
Boots and shoes. ? 193 45,273,309) 19,436) 18,079,136} 27,899,516) 338,322,082] 61,221,598 
PIE OOS vx. eerie eis 226 10,837,249} 2,944) 3,194,218) 7,506,169) 5,880,097) 13,386,266 
Garments and _ per- 
sonal furnishings... 676 65,721,872) 32,176} 30,657,483] 58,245,228) 50,471,719] 108, 716,947 
Gloves and mitts..... 48 2,383,130} 1,309 990,534] 1,785,745} 1,416,811] 3,202,556 
Hats and caps........ 116 7,005,098} 3,875) 3,319,316) 5,312,493] 5,462,719} 10,775,212 
Knitted goods........ 158 47,166,581} 13,917) 11,089,812] 24,758,031] 19,747,492] 44,505,523 
Waterproofs:.: secon 15 1,051,074 243 262,035 549,576 580,569} 1,130,145 


Miscellaneous......... 524 17,603,556! 8,329) 7,788,390) 4,073,290! 13,932,469! 18,005,759 
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6.—Principal Stati tics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, classified 
according to the Principal Purpose of the Products, 1924—concluded. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- : Net Gross 
: : 4 Em- Salaries Cost of 
Purpose Headings. lish- Capital. * value of value of 
ments. ployees.| and wages. | materials. products. products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Personal utilities. 341 48,367,616) 9,547) 11,057,386) 20,304,177) 21,511,207) 41,815,384 
Jewelry and time- : 

BICC. ke sista ca. 109 10, 622, 637 2,546 3,311,057 3,982,518 5,619,960 9, 602,478 
Recreational supplies 84 16, 385, 664 8,357 3, 646,485 4,952,940 5, 648,036) 10,600,976 
Personal utilities, 

WUCEROE = Selene. oi6 Sishoxers:s 148 21,359,315 3, 644 4,099,844) 11,368,719} 10,243,211) 21,611,930 


House furnish- 
ee ee 587 64,787,015) 15,820) 17,142,226) 22,448,984) 32,495,853) 54,944,837 


tionerysss.2:.. 1,690} 100,017,954) 29,486) 40,212,100) 32,360,935) 74,911,094| 107,272,029 
Vehicles and ves- : 
melsoy: 05 Sha. 980} 205,551,891) 34,149] 44,977,607) 117,515,075) 77,888,209) 195,403, 284 
Producers’ 
materials...... 5,716) 1,251,962, 266) 163,523) 176,646,967) 384,533,201) 383,226,055] 767,759,256 
Farm materials...... 14 2,072,488 166 159, 310 730, 158 546, 987 1,277,145 
Manufacturers’ 

minterials........+..; 971} 858,129,497) 90,283] 100,630,673) 225,853, 717| 236,513,083) 462,366, 800 
Building materials... 4,353] 346,776,555} 61,214) 64,250,513] 180,655,736] 124,292,871] 254,948, 607 
General materials.... 378 44,983,726] 11,860} 11,606,471) 27,293,590) 21,873,114) 49,166,704 

Industrial 
equipment... . 2,204) 1,149,628,422| 80,406) 100,883,940) 160,470,513] 264,765,817) 425,236,330 
Farming equipment. . 70 82,910,316} 6,706) 8,197,562] 11,706,334] 14,758,964) 26,465,298 
Manufacturing equip- 

REVO. tos ae ares Se 159 54,277,107| 8,403} 10,710,160} 9,913,939] 19,496,979} 29,410,918 
Trading equipment... 69 5,877,297 782} 1,004,203 600,959] 2,060,040) 2,660,999 
Service equipment... 173 30,384,031] 4,175) 4,884,671} 8,318,785] 12,808,604) 21,127,389 
Light, heat and power| 1,175} 832,588,587) 35,773) 47,382,851) 77,687,988} 156,946,695] 234, 634, 683 
General equipment... 558} 148,591,084) 24,567) 28,754,493] 52,242,508] 58,694,535) 110,937,043 

Miscellaneous... 150 33,035,383) 4,420; 4,714,828) 15,779,166) 11,307,612) 27,086,778 


Classification of Manufacturing Production according to the Origin of 
the Materials Worked Upon.—The principal statistics of the manufactures of 
Canada, classified upon the basis of ‘origin’, are presented for the first time in 
Table 7 for the year 1924. By this means Canadian manufacturing production 
’ may be analysed from a new angle, one by means of which interesting comparisons 
may be made with the External Trade classification according to Origin. 


Judged by the gross value of their products, those industries which finish 
materials of farm origin far exceed any other group, with about 41 p.c. of the total 
manufactures of Canada. However, the relative importance of the various groups 
is better shown by the net value of their products, 7.e. the value added by manu- 
facture. On this basis the farm origin group still leads with nearly 31 p.c., but is 
closely followed by the mineral origin group with 28 p.c. and forest origin with 24 p.c. 
of the total. In the matter of the number of employees engaged the groups follow 
the same order, but in salaries and wages the mineral origin group exceeds the others, 
probably partly because of a proportion of seasonal operation in the other two major 
groups. In the amount of capital invested the mineral origin group also stands 
highest with nearly 29 p.c. of the total. 
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7.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, classified 
according to the Origin of the Material used, 1924. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab Ems Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Origin. lish- Capital. ae of Value of Value of 
ments pioyees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Motale. cscs ces 22,178/3,538,813,460| 598,593) 559,884, 045|1,438,499,681|1,250,649,901|?,695,053,582 
Farm origin.— 

(a) From field crops....} 4,595) 525,717,571] 89,436] 87,789,237] 483,443,376] 258,069, 883} 691,513, 259 
Canadian origin. ..| 4,311) 299,158,049] 51,462] 53,793,131) 270,753,367| 169,716,464| 440,469,831 
Foreign origin..... 284| 226,559,522! 37,974] 33,996,106) 162,690,009} 88,353,419] 251,043,428 

(b) From animal hus- i 

bandry...........| 4,086} 253,858,982] 64,671] 66,696,501) 285,502,644) 127,504,777| 413,007,421 
Canadian origin. ..| 4,068] 247,073,900] 63,052) 65,424,526) 282,604,516] 125,161,890] 407,766,406 
Foreign origin..... 18} -6,785,082} 1,619] 1,271,975} 2,898,128] 2,342,887) 5,241,015 

(c) Total farm origin..| 8,681! 779,576,553] 154,107] 154,485,738] 718,945,020) 385,574, 660/1,104,529,680 
Canadian origin. ..| 8,379) 546,231,949] 114,514] 119,217, 657| 553,357,883] 294,878,354| 848, 236,237 
Foreign origin..... 302] 233,344,604] 39,593] 35,268,081} 165,588,137| 90,696,306] 256,284, 443 

Wild life origin......... 22€| 10,837,249} 2,944) 3,194,213] 7,506,168} 5,880,097} 13,386,266 
Marine origin........... 836| 29,804,785} 11,157| 3,344,348) 16,089,332) 10,548,630) 26,637,962 
Forest origin............ 6,873] 876,149,932] 126,907] 147,719, 245] 245,183,429] 299,099,168] 544,282,597 
Mineral origin.......... 2, 806|4,919,517,944| 136,837) 171,068,497) 349,800,585) 359,201,512) 700,002,697 
Mixed origin..............| 1,805] 212,861,904] 63,728] 62,125,420) 100,884,146} 110,170,066] 211,054, 212 
Electric light and power. 951) 628,565,093] 12,828} 17,946,584 - 95,169,768] 95,169,768 


The Forty Leading Industries.—The six foremost industries of Canada 
are the milling of grain, pulp and paper-making, saw-milling, meat-packing, the 
manufacture of butter and cheese and the generation of electric power. These 
industries have led since 1920, 7.e., since the end of the war inflation period. In 
point of value of gross production the flour and grist-mills were first in 1921, 1922 
and again in 1924. Pulp and paper-mills appear to be gaining in relative importance. 
From third place in 1921, they rose to second in 1922 and first in 1923, while in 
1924 they were second in gross production by only a narrow margin, If the cost 
of materials be deducted, leaving the value added by manufacture, the pulp and 
paper-mills exceeded any other industry in Canada. They also paid the largest 
salary and wage bill. Saw-mills, which include lath and shingle-mills, occupied 
fourth place in value of gross production in 1921 and 1922 and third place in 1923 
and 1924. Central electric stations, the sixth industry for gross production in 1924, 
had the largest capital investment among Canadian industries. 


While these six great leading industries are all directly dependent upon Canadian 
natural resources, it is interesting to note that the four industries which rank next, 
namely, the manufacture of automobiles, cotton goods, sugar and rubber goods, 
all work upon materials which are very largely imported in a raw or semi-finished 
state. The manufacture of rubber goods, principally vehicle tires, has risen from 
30th place in 1921 to 10th in 1924. Other interesting comparisons may be made 
between the various industries, with regard to the relations between capital invested, 
the number of employees, salaries and wages paid, the cost of materials and value 
of gross production as shown in Table 8. 


1 
| 
| 
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8.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, 1924. 
: Estab- Fin: Salaries Cost Gross 
Industries. lish- Capital. paced and of Value of 
ments. proyees.) Wages. Materials. Products. - 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Flour and grist-mill products. . 1,309 64,356, 541 6,609} 7,808,939) 150,056,430} 180,807,549 
Pulp and paper-mills.......... 115 459,457,696] 27,627) 37,649,528 72,233,876 179, 259,504 
Saw-mills. PN A OCT ate 2,761 177,480,064} 35,494) 34,783,780 83, 141, 692 141, 929,559 
Slaughtering and meat-packing 74| ° 56,675,118]. 10,046] 13,127,504 106, 764,011 133, 740,271 
Butter and GUBEECI Soot ee 2,909 34,978, 108 9,977 9,879,949 83, 350, 620 108, 812,008 
Electric light and power....... 951} 628,565,093} 12,828] 17,946,584 - 95,169,768 
Antomiopiles: yk Se 12 60, 766, 886 9,293) 14,219,137 64,148,581 88,480,418 
Cotton yarn and ClOphN Ae 35 82,752,025) 18,380) 12,264,523 43,274, 245 69,984, 875 
Duear refineries: .... 0s. ste: 7 46,229,188] 2,387) 3,399,826 55,071,573 67, 292, 122 
Rubber goods (including foot- 

wear) tee. ae ae Aponte Oct 38 56,160,930) 10,778] 11,413,632 24,468, 736 57,411, 446 
Castings and forgings.......... 316 87,851,647) 17,043] 20,597,505 21,892,943 56,788, 664 
Electrical apparatus and sup- : 

ICES dpe dated pee aca tataes: fang 109 72,301,204] 13,670} 16,089,492 24,370,996 56,490, 465 
Bread and other bakery pro- 

GnGUs: 2... bes Soom nee 2,073 32,261,403) 11,917} 13,498,091 28,112,082 54,403,078 
Printing and publishing........ 717| 47,471,351] 13,719] 19,632,803 13,598, 789 53,033, 481 
Petrolewai:.cjnisd hee hed « wow 17 53,095, 784 3, 603 5, 623,978 36, 669, 292 48,677,347 
Clothing, women’s factory.... 859 21,474,870} 13,106) 138,392,798 25,353, 454 46,100,215 
Railway rolling stock......... 23 50,793,093} 10,668} 138,895,344 26, 230, 930 45,129,671 
Biscuits and confectionery..... 321 38,557,117| 11,886) 12,126,701 23,383, 625 45,123,629 
Hosiery and knit goods (in- 

cluding gloves)...........+.- 158 47,166,581] 13,917) 11,089,812 24,758,031 44,505,523 
Cigars and cigarettes.......... 96 29,965, 908 6, 080 5,370,425 11,554,487 42,700, 252 
Boots and shoes (leather)..... 183 30,835,479] 14,225} 18,772,451 21,667,083 42,003, 668 
Planing mills, sash and door 

UG. € es oOo Ie 808 48,758,072} 10,489) 11,123,901 23,751,819 40, 900, 222 
Clothing, men’s factory....... 170} 22,976,062 10,963] 11,291,908] 18,245,874] 36,403,293 
Steel and rolled products, pig 

iron, ferro-alloys, ete........ 29 79, 805, 201 Deo2o 7,201,588 19,410,742 33,553, 443 
SES Cn Te a OL 45,375,529 3,820 5, 347, 563 15,368, 618 33, 532, 783 
Printing and bookbinding..... 786 82,831,465} 10,370) 13,286,468 10,010, 846 32,408, 146 
Sheet metal products.......... 108 28,419,951) 6,298] 7,109,038 17,017,429 30,568,526 
Machineryss..e cae. . Wiv2t.th 147 53, 259,470 8,092} 10,361,627 9, 681, 264 28,653,108 
Fish-curing and packing....... 836 20,304,785] 11,157 3,344,348 16, 089, 332 26, 637, 962 
Agricultural implements....... 3 82,877,387} 6,700) 8,192,861 11, 700, 644 26,447,171 
Acids, alkalies, salts and com- 

PLOSECO BASES. 6S). ys eee cs es 4] 34,298,071 2,413 3,469, 320 11, 616, 643 26a hee 
Furniture and upholstering.... 371 32,077,005 9,187 9,808, 714 9, 324, 556 25, 843, 620 
Leather tanneries............. 114 30,031, 624 3,907} 4,416,572 16,486, 261 25, 655, 675 
Furnishing goods, men’s....... 131 17,162,883} 6,710} 4,994,090 12,511,336 22,174,454 
Paints, pigments and varnishe: 55 20,587,856 2,287 3,044, 228 11, 674, 837 20, 200, 824 
Fruit and vegetable canning, F 

evaporating and preserving. 206 21,033,817 5,393 2, 600,794 11,328, 866 19,201, 766 
Gas, lighting and heating..... 44 42,818,276 3, 648 4,825,351 6,772,576 18,101,724 
Tobacco, chewing and smoking 34 14, 080,329 2,298 1, 967, 633 6,318,439 17, 253, 250 
Soaps, washing compounds... . 66 16, 367, 069 1,904 2,359, 060 8,782, 085 15,965,318 
Automobile supplies........... 60 14, 894, 462 2, 623 3, 786, 464 9,336, 308 15,744,388 

Total, forty leading in- 

COLT) a Co a ens 16,709| 2,837,155,388| 385,837| 426,124,330] 1, 185,529,951] 2,153,330, 908 
Total, all industries..... 22,178] 3,538,813,460| 598,503] 559,884,045] 1,438, 409,681] 2, 695,053,582 
Percentage of forty indus- 

tries to all industries... 75°34 80-17] 75-88 76-11 82-42 79-89 


Consumption of Manufactured Products.—One of the beneficial results 
of placing the classification of external trade and of production upon a common 
basis is exhibited in Table 9, where the value of commodities made available for 
consumption in Canada is derived from the statistics of the two important fields. 
For example, the value of all manufactured commodities made available during 
1924 was $2,680,321,820, a figure obtained by adding the value of manufactured 
products in 1924 to the value of the imports of manufactured and partly manufac- 
tured goods during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925, and deducting the value 
of the corresponding exports for the same period. Vegetable, textile and iron 
products led the other groups in the value of finished goods made available for 
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consumption. 'The large amount of vegetable products available for consumption 
was due to the large production, as the imports and exports were nearly in balance, 
while textiles and iron and steel products, in addition to a large production, showed 
an excess of imports over exports of $125,000,000 for textiles and $75,000,000 for 
iron and steel products. 


9.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, by Groups, 1924. 


Nore.—Statistics of manufacturing production are for the calendar year 1924. Imports and exports of 
manufactured and partly manufactured goods are for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925. 


Manufactured and partly 


manufactured goods. Value of 
Value of §—|——-—_|_ products 
Groups of Industries. manufactured available 
products. Value of Value of for 
imports. exports. | consumption. 
$ $ $ $ 
Motalceesyacihs aston iateas s Mee oe oe 2, 695,053,582) 576,964,069) 591,695,831! 2, 689,321,820 
Vegetable productsuncces,--<.- scaisaceh aoe memes 585,945,602) 108,241,810] 120,264,517} 573,922,895 
Animal Productsstsee «oss. 5 oes eee ee 379,777,322| 19,616,573] 97,303,588] 302,090,307 
Mextie products jee ones ee debe teow el eee: 321,355,181) 180,019,285} 5,819,473] 445,554,993 
Woodtand panerer.cnt .ok...ccrabhe ae eka aes 546,504,108) 37,632,867} 230,935,076] 353,201,899 
Ironvancurts producussscri none oc seace onion cer 370,088,674] 132,351,334] 57,379,749] 445,060,259 
INonerrousimetale eh Ac... .astrecnids clelete eine eae 93,223,373] 38,132,285) 41,299,166 90,056, 492 
Nonanetallic mmersgisyc. «0. ltr. aetieab ks eyteh fe as 138,573,803} 39,575,812] 6,647,888} 171,501,727 
Chemicals and allied products...................- 108,217,237} 24,760,237) 10,848,153 122,134,321 


Miscellaneous industries............000ccceeeeeeee 151,368,282| 46,633,866] 21,203,221] 176,798,927 


3.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing Production. 


Ontario and Quebec are the most important manufacturing provinces of Canada. 
Their combined production in 1924 amounted to $2,174,105,988, or slightly over 
80 p.c. of the gross value of manufactured products of the Dominion. Of this 
amount, Ontario contributed $1,397,873,744 and Quebec $776,232,244. The 
proximity of Ontario to the coal-fields of Pennsylvania, the water power resources 
of the two provinces and their proximity to-the larger markets of Canada and the 
United States, have all contributed to the above result. British Columbia had, 
in 1924, the third largest gross manufacturing production, $181,386,297, and 
Manitoba the fourth, $102,252,013. New Brunswick, Alberta and Nova Scotia 
followed with $67,456,026, $65,245,361 and $64,573,092 respectively, succeeded by 
Saskatchewan with a production of $36,313,931 and Prince Edward Island with 
$3,720,874. 


1.—The Manufactures of the Maritime Provinces, 1924. 


Table 10 contains statistics of the ten leading industries in each of the Maritime 
Provinces for the calendar year 1924. In Prince Edward Island the manufacture 
of butter and cheese, with a gross production in 1924 of almost $1,000,000, was 
the leading industry, followed by fish-curing and packing, with a gross production 
of $769,688. Manufacturing in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is, of course, 
to a considerable extent dominated by the steel industry in the former and the 
forest industries in the latter, although there is a large sugar refinery in each province. 
Fish-curing and preserving, the manufacture of biscuits and confectionery, electric 
light and power production and butter and cheese-making are also of considerable 
relative importance. The saw-milling industry of New Brunswick, with a gross 
value of products in 1924 of $17,095,506 or over 25 p.c. of the total manufacturing 
production of the province, provided almost 12 p.c. of the total of the gross production 
of the industry throughout the Dominion. 
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10.—Statistics of Ten Leading Industries of each of the Maritime Provinces, 1924. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Estab- jaa Salaries Cost Value 
Industries. lish- Capital. intees a of fe) 
ments. Poy ees Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

Butter and cheese............... 33 189,359 95 55,113 778,283 951,929 
Fish-curing and packing......... 149 276,930 1,668 102,158 497,445 769,688 

Slaughtering and meat-packing. . 1 - - - - - 
Flour and grist-mill products... 22 112,135 22 8,775 169,914 201,489 
Castings and forgings............ 3 346,950 63 63, 430 54,996 171,408 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking, etc. 3 81,163 39 34,006 68,054 156, 231 
Printing and publishing.......... 3 234,029 75 57,085 26,783 139,990 
Electric light and power......... 11 509, 207 28 29,320 - 136,905 
SON cord LU Ra ie ari er ee 42 126,679 33 14,922 67,602 126,667 
Bread and other bakery products 5 50,450 19 14,616 48,659 94,228 
Grand total, allindustries. 313 | 2,637,844 2,271 548,496 | 2,281,398 3,720,874 

NOVA SCOTIA. 
Pane TOWNC cc. 2 pois oe aes Shs at 11 - - - - - 
Steel products, rolled iron, ferro- 

alloys, pig iron, etc............ 4 | 16,577,765 1,303 937,383 | 6,618,617 6,949,982 

HORE HOUSE 51st crc acted tuacae ¢ 11 = - - = eS 
Fish-curing and packing......... 246 | 3,488,807 3,359 880,656 | 3,568,215 5,222,492 
Reena Tt ractrcei te a ots. 348 | 3,557,927 1,565 815,122 | 2,033,036 3,705,011 
Biscuits and confectionery....... 11 1,935,245 1,116 752,452 | 1,694,418 3,159, 883 
Railway rolling stock........... 3 | 5,354,438 488 561,008 | 2,081,156 3,124,310 
IJectric light and power......... 60 9,000,729 444 494 924 - 2,351,449 
Butter and cheese............... 28 664,007 196 169,164 1,555,602 2,006,597 
Printing and publishing.......... 32 1,397,001 548 672,922 323,369 1,652,006 
Grand total, all industries. 1,166 |108,535, 278 16,093 | 11,553,900 | 38,930,734 | 64,573,092 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

RNS W MENLO, oh crore pine are csi oz aven eo 202 | 22,637,689 4,502 | 3,513,093 | 10,264,961 | 17,095,506 

1S Fa eS ie oo ai ee 11 - - - = = 
PentG BNC. PAPOT. 5 «cele ois parent a [A ea Cea ar ro a 1,241 | 1,479,152 | 3,612,889 7,697, 234 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 4 5,348,674 1,797 1, 263, 883 2,179,061 4,197,298 
Biscuits and confectionery....... 12} 2,043,149 668 536,919 1,403,368 2,562,383 
Coffee and spices................ 5 1,422,290 173 229,324 j ara eelriyg 2,298,271 
HAs OTOSOL VOCs. ie on oemene cs 195 1,681,091 2,130 284,070 1,379, 861 2,210,403 
Flectric light and power......... 37 | 9,650,794 277 325,062 - 1,559,307 
Boopand shoe: n,n. Sessa: as 5 990,059. 451 412,343 700,820 1,430,457 
Butter and cheese... 05.2.0... 34 611,958 147 142,905 809, 868 1,179, 954 
Grand total, all industries. 846 | 88,357,818 15,805 | 12,812,718 | 40,503,685 | 67,456,026 


1Statisties of individual establishments cannot be given. 


2.—The Manufactures of Quebec, 1924. 


The pulp and paper-mills of Quebec, the most important manufacturing unit 
in the province, produced goods to the gross value of $83,092,642 in the calendar 
year 1924. This amount exceeded by over $30,000,000 the gross value of products 
of the cotton yarn and cloth mills ($51,618,770), which in their turn showed an 
excess of value of products of over $12,000,000 when compared with establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of cigars and cigarettes ($39,606,983). These three 
industries were followed in order of gross value of products by the manufacture of 
railway rolling stock, butter and cheese-making and flour and grist-milling. 

The importance of the pulp and paper industry in Quebec is evidenced by a 
comparison with the industry throughout the Dominion. The Quebee industry, 
in addition to supplying over 10 p.c. of the gross value of products manufactured 
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in the province, furnished over 46 p.c. of the products of pulp and paper-mills 
throughout the country. The gross value of cotton yarn and cloth products from 
Quebec mills formed almost 75 p.c. of the Dominion total, the gross value of cigars 
and cigarettes formed over 92 p.c. of the same total, the value of railway rolling 
stock over 70 p.c. and the value of the boot and shoe products (the seventh industry 
in order of value of products) over 63 p.c. 
facturing province rather on account of her great individual industries than because 
of the diversification of her industrial activities. 


Thus Quebec is an outstanding manu- 


11.—_Statistics of Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1924. 


Industries. 


Pilpiand papers sca aesenaere 
Cotton yarn and cloth 
Cigars and cigarettes.......... 
Railway rolling stock 
Butter and cheese............. 
Flour and grist-mill products.. 
Boots and shoes, leather 
DS Weald ic epee ey vee ee 
Electric light and power 
Clothing, men’s factory....... 
Slaughtering and meat-packing 
Clothing, women’s factory.... 
Breweries 


ducts terre oa: 
Electrical apparatus and sup- 

Plicsemae cio ee sce 
Tobacco, chewing and smoking 
Rubber goods (including foot- 

WOAT) at cee nae ee eee 
Printing and publishing 
Castings and forgings.......... 
Planing mills, sash and door 

factories 
INLACHIMELY cc. nte ei eee 
Explosives, ammunition, fire- 

works and matches......... 
Furnishing goods, men’s....... 
Biscuits and confectionery 
Paints and varnishes.......... 
Hosiery, knit goods and gloves 
Printing and bookbinding 
Gas, illuminating and fuel..... 
Acids, alkalies, salts and ecom- 

pressed gaseS................ 
Steel and rolled products, pig- 

iron, ferro-alloys, ete 
Sheet metal products 
Shipbuilding sess. eee ee 
Furniture and upholstering.... 
Hardware and tools 
iplate andicansay- ee ae eee. 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 

ROP Kis. SUN. Mee ee 
Bags, cotton and jute 
Wire and wire goods........... 
Soaps, washing compounds and 

toilet preparations........... 
Glass, pressed and blown 


Total, forty leading in- 
dustries 


UEICS 5 ee yee 


Percentage of forty 
dustries to total 


Estab- 
lish- 


6,847 


80-1 


Capital. 


$ 


220,709,994 
60,182,652 
27,822,125 
31,179,450 

7,478, 843 
12,277, 858 
18,551,415 
32,600,365 

* 162,812,514 
14, 844,694 

8,536, 837 

7,490,577 
19,094,244 


10,016,068 


19, 450,382 
10, 891, 254 


9,330,919 
11,451,068 
21,526,436 


12,346,677 
16,622,084 


12,412,905 
8,350, 903 
8,102,957 

11,214,334 
8,382,326 
7,774, 807 
6,978,091 


8,992,123 


13,907,174 
6, 255,030 
14,457,324 
3,731,294 
9,449,979 
2,267,546 


4,411,393 
1,995,722 
6, 216, 830 


3,005,476 


5,155,361 


878, 278,331 
1,044, 113, 969 


84-1 


Em- 
ployees. 


131,927 


161, 652 


81-6 


Salaries Cost Va'ue 
and of of 
Wages. Materials. | Products. 
$ $ $ 
17,504,431 | 32,087,861 | 83,092,642 
7,757,765 | 32,364,301 51 618,770 
4,588,161 | 10,201,260 39, 606, 983 
10,628,924 | 18,765,149 31,721,611 
1,488,063 | 21,862,410 27,428,100 
1,211,765" | 22,931,481 26,757, 298 
8,875,310 | 14,083,914 26,572,063 
5,075,269 | 16,594,615 26,489, 327 
2,962,255 = 25,490,596 
6, 745,398 | 11,566,172 22,469,432 
2,124,293 | 15,841,406 21,207,178 
4,085,566 9,006,901 16,179,658 
2,068, 211 8,075,276 15,958,656 
3,737,019 3.270, 016 (15,493,596 
5,605 06C | 7,134,794 | 15,300,028 
1,605,928 5,694, 865 13,859,593 
2.762,371 4,181,835 12,597,770 
4,389,015 3,602,988 12,526,512 
3,989, 256 5,155,870 11,427,753 
2,745,461 6,658, 561 10,904,586 
4,954,441 3,941, 236 10,617,938 
1,582,863 | 6,530,857 9,947,482 
2,095,753 5,116,549 9,672,430 
1,898,399 5,350, 876 9,657, 295 
1,308,947 5,485, 204 8,925,660 
1,921,907 4,663,087 8,440,688 
3,249,388 2,379,338 7,971,052 
1,359,054 2,484,125 6,512,962 
877,259 | 1,486,218 6,113,636 
1,705,150 | 1,294,095 5, 260, 236 
1,349,946 | 2,418,003 4,992,596 
2,507,140 1,147,851 4,704,956 
1,950,415 | 1,563,441 4,520,343 
1,325,214 1,185,546 4,443,718 
1,244,230 | 2,169,008 4,358,953 
1,914,093 624, 885 3,882,259 
256,406 | 3,356,586 3,809,003 
634,537 694, 142 3,692,214 
580,481 | 1,683,124 3,448,408 
1,126,794 | 1,019,037 3,418,687 
132,891,938 |308,652,878 | 631,692,668 
162,379,284 /885,880,826 | 776,232,244 
81-8 80-0 81-3 
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3.—The Manufactures of Ontario, 1924. 


Ontario is the most important manufacturing province of the Dominion. 
The gross value of its manufactured products in 1924 represented nearly 52 p.c. 
of those of the whole Dominion, while those of Quebec, the second province in 
importance in this respect, amounted to about 29 p.c. This premier position in 
manufacturing has been fairly uniformly maintained by Ontario over a long 
period, as the following percentages show:—in 1923, 52 p.c.; 1920, 50 p.c.; 1918, 
53 p.c.; 1910, 50 p.c.; 1900, 50 p.c.; 1890, 51 p.c. and 1880, 51 p.c. Thus, in spite 
of the rapid industrial development in recent years in other provinces such as Quebec, 
British Columbia and Manitoba, Ontario is maintaining a manufacturing production 
equal to that of the remainder of the Dominion. 

The flour and grist-milling industry in Ontario in 1924 was fhe most im- 
portant, judged by the value of its products, which amounted to $106,141,210, 
compared to $88,480,418 for automobile manufacturing, which held second place. 
Other important industries in descending order, with the value of their products 
in 1924, were:—slaughtering and meat-packing, $77,684,373; pulp and paper, 
$73,153,265 and butter and cheese, $50,888,695. As compared with 1923, flour 
and grist-mill products showed a gain of nearly $31,000,000 and advanced from 
third to first place. Automobile manufacturing, which held first place in 1923, 
showed a reduction of over $8,000,000 in 1924. Slaughtering and meat-packing 
showed a reduction of about $6,000,000 and dropped from second to third place. It 
is interesting to note that of the five leading industries in the highly industrialized 
province of Ontario, all, with the exception of motor manufacturing, are directly 
dependent upon the primary products of the farm or forest. 

As an indication of the greater diversification of industry in Ontario as com- 
pared with Quebec, the percentage which the 40 leading industries bear to the 
total manufacturing for the province is higher in nearly every particular in Quebec 
than Ontario, especially in the capital employed and the number of establishments 
and employees. ‘This feature of industrial development in Ontario is more marked 
if the ten leading industries be taken and comparison made with provinces other 
than Quebec. Outstanding among the industries in which the province of Ontariv 
is pre-eminent is that of automobile manufacturing, which is carried on in this prov- 
ince alone. Other important industries in which Ontario leads, with the percentage 
its production bore to the whole Dominion in 1924, are as follows:—agricultural 
implements, 95 p.c.; leather tanneries, 85 p.c.; furniture and upholstering, 78 p.c.; 
rubber goods, 77 p.c.; electric apparatus and supplies, 72 p.c.; castings and forgings, 
71 p.c.; fruit and vegetable canning, preserving etc., 70 p.c.; steel and rolled 
products, pig iron, etc., 60 p.c.; flour and grist-mill products, 59 p.c.; slaughtering 
and meat-packing, 58 p.c. 


12._Statistics of Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1924. 


Estab- E Salaries Cost Value 
Industries. lish- Capital. 1 aes and of of 
ments AAAS ESE Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Flour and grist-mill products. . 655 32,359,902 3,455 | 3,845,028 | 88,735,361 | 106, 141,210 
PRE OUIODLON Joos oidisisws «4 deohes 12 60,766, 886 9,293 | 14,219,137 | 64,148,581 88, 480, 418 
Slaughtering and meat-packing 25 33,171,386 5,260 6,839,812 | 63,429, 281 77,684,373 
Pip Ad PAPEL... aes) es 46 167,068, 282 9,874 | 14,232,005 | 32,367,814 73,153,265 
Butter and cheese............. 982 15,047,026 4,879 4,728,490 | 39,599,913 50, 888, 695 
Electric light and power....... 410 | 333,012,019 6,389 | 9,649,570 - | 46,681,024 
Rubber goods, including foot- 
0 a, Re Ses ee 28 46,182,427 7,210 | 8,544,708 | 20,087,928 | 44,422,379 
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12.—Statistics of Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1924—concluded. 


Estab- Ray Salaries Cost Value 
Industries. lish- Capital. 16 and of of 
ments Py ees: Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Electrical apparatus and sup- 

DGS Sten ieee he nn 87 52,490,372 8,992 | 10,340,488 | 17,065,907 | 40,733,382 
Castings and forgings.......... 187 58,642,514 11,646 | 14,267,698 | 15,113,659 | 40,048,339 
SA WeMlMlBoa rst Selec secant: 720 53,039,659 8,828 | 8,807,631 | 23,080,845 | 38,285,598 
Hosiery and knit goods....... 109 34,912,754 10,351 | 8,382,120 | 18,319,911 | 32,914,867 
Clothing, women’s factory.... 178 13,368,684 8,489 | 8,788,833 | 15,305,866 | 28,187,684 
Bread and other bakery pro- 

Gucts oN sae eins Bite eaante 848 14,931,187 5,663 | 6,615,140 | 13,461,883 | 25,999,114 
Agricultural implements....... 44 80, 244,785 6,322 | 7,774,221 | 11,269,935 | 25,269,205 
Biscuits and confectionery..... 171 23,059,279 6,194 | 7,839,133 | 12,556,004 | 24,785,238 
Printing and publishing........ 306 21,730,656 6,116 | 8,842,946 | 6,437,349 | 24,267,502 
Leather tanneries............-. 39 25,480,379 3,168 | 3,658,457 | 14,426,573 | 22,006,100 
Planing mills, sash and door 

LE CLOMICS au anne te meee 360 26,628, 815 5,217 | 6,004,108 | 12,805,215 | 21,994,168 
Steel and rolled products, pig 

ITON 6OLCE Wate, io tiatesere leet. 12 47,819,607 2,246 | 4,208,126 } 11,246,410 | 20,276,153 
Furniture and upholstering.... 235 27, 285,223 6,860 | 7,435,767 | 7,372,451 | 20,232,014 
Sheet metal products.......... 62 17,186,178 8,722 | 4,480,965 | 10,930,472 | 19,735,767 
Acids, alkalies, salts and com- ; 

PLOSSOG: SASOS se Shek as wean 18 23,550,127 1,646 2,390, 247 9,884,928 19,248, 712 
MP StLOLOUMME ROE He tonsa. seme 6 3 14,521,904 1,603 | 2,453,082 | 14,236,840 | 18,181,162 
Printing and bookbinding..... 369 19,403, 212 5,464 | 7,114,226 | 5,451,494 | 17,769,608 
Machineryanaina Janececeee cat 108 35,648, 185 4,568 | 6,002,164 | 5,446,037 | 17,054,310 
Automobile supplies........... 40 14,491,542 2,447 | 3,534,046 ; 9,092,074 | 15,119,940 
Fruit and vegetable canning, 

evaporating, CtC..........++: 148 16,714,541 8,128 | 1,759,610 | 7,334,896 | 13,344,930 
Clothing, men’s factory....... 59 7,717,998 8,947 | 4,293,118 | 6,192,181 13,124,750 
Boots and shoes, leather...... 64 9,885,620 4,231 | 4,155,539 | 6,354,497 | 13,057,610 
Woollen'cloth,. 2.0 cs. sss+ os 45 19,169, 232 3,861 | 3,520,223 | 7,050,864 | 12,866,087 
Cotton yarn and cloth......... 14 15,692,969 3,983 | 2,883,081 | 7,366,837 | 12,343,722 
Condensed milk............... 20 6,010,405 746 886,787 | 8,044,788 | 11,769,092 
Brass and copper products..... 54 10,926,067 2,608 | 3,158,598 | 5,923,924 | 10,835,069 
Hardware and tools........... 71 21,806, 848 3,779 | 4,127,196 | 3,601,074 | 10,742,587 
Soaps, washing compounds and 

toilet preparations........... 33 10, 821,939 1,138 1,390,771 5,518,798 9,889,493 
Railway rolling stock......... 12 13,759,407 1,967 | 2,560,056 | 4,792,929 9,277,947 
Wistillories: sesame eeeat: te 4 18,411,583 627 805,784 | 2,712,350 9,273,653 
Lithographing and engraving.. 67 8,066, 202 2,411 | 3,422,432 | 3,145,702] 8,987,508 
BOXES, DADOLGstenh ass asicse- tee 58 11,647,191 2,534 | 2,464,455 | 4,453,607 8,927,061 


Gas, lighting and heating...... 21 23,504,144 2,009 2,676,702 | 3,378,682 8, 882,537 
Total, forty leading in- 


dustries........, IS: 6,719 |1,486,177,136 | 192,821 |229,052,500 |617, 743,860 |1,112,882,273 
Grand totai, all indus- 
PRICS O5 OE OS. 9,453 |1,836, 269,551 | 252,596 |296,508,913 |754, 469,838 |1,397,873,744 


Per cent of forty leading in- 
dustries to total of all in- 
dustricas esa nye ot 72-1 80-9 76-4 77-3 81-9 | 79-8 


4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces, 1924. 


The flour-milling industry is outstanding among the manufactures of the 
Prairie Provinces. During 1924, as will be seen from Table 13, the gross value of 
the products of flour-mills was greater in each instance than that of any other 
industry and amounted to $18,640,453 in Manitoba, $11,721,675 in Saskatchewan 
and $18,917,766 in Alberta, a combined total of over 20 p.c. of the gross value of 
products of manufactures in these provinces. Butter and cheese-making, with a 
gross value of products of $7,104,381 in Manitoba, $5,778,083 in Saskatchewan 
and $8,971,747 in Alberta, and slaughtering and meat-packing, with products valued 
at $13,339,301 in Manitoba and $10,488,491 in Alberta, were next in order of value 
of products. 

The importance of these industries, based on the natural resources of the 
Prairie Provinces as grain-growing and cattle-raising areas, is evident. Attention 
may also be drawn to the generation of electric light and power in all three provinces 
and to the production of petroleum in Alberta. 
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13.—Statistics of Ten Leading Industries of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 


Industries. 


MARS E HARE oem 50 eas Se erro «6 
Slaughtering and meat-packing 
Butter and cheese............. 
Bags, cotton and jute.......... 
Electric light and power....... 
Printing and publishing........ 
TGS Dnt ee a Rees bee 
Printing and bookbinding..... 
Bread and other bakery pro- 

@actse. =... . Ar oe ee eters 
Coffee and spices.............. 


Total, ten industries....... 


Grand total, all industries 


Salaries 


MANITOBA. 
P Em- 
Capital. ployees. 
$ No 
6,276,417 596 
5,367,044 1,170 
3,079,748 850 
2,093,015 314 
35,470,949 957 
3,092,539 1,032 
3,516,228 426 
2,379,271 $73 
1,659,418 633 
1,646,550 122 


816,975 
1,472,480 
1,140,220 

312,908 
1,389,982 
1,592, 804 

662,826 
1,340,434 


750,765 
194,425 


Printing and publishing........ 
Electric light and power....... 
Bread and other bakery pro- 

OCING 3. Peete eee 


PRORIOS CG eto ak Seer hee eS 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 
i) a et ul a SOA en ee 
Aerated and mineral waters. . 
Printing and bookbinding..... 
MRIS cay owe ss esuee sb e8% 


Total, ten industries....... 
Grand total, all industries 


LO sci U Cee or ee Le 
Slaughtering and meat-packing 
Butter and cheese............. 
MOL ORET I 5 exch ais cher psc puis ake oie 
MPO WONES cscs tac cds e sree nts. 3 
Electric light and power...... 
Bread and other bakery pro- 

UELTC | aed Se ae Sara ae 
Printing and publishing........ 
Biscuits, confectionery and 

GHewing QuM. 6i..62.66...,.. 
RRR AION ES gla aio wo Groves olaicinre nce 


Total, ten industries....... 
Grand total, all industries, 


64,581,179 7,073 
110, 011, 602 14,778 


SASKATCHEWAN. 
4,042,243 585 
3,311,970 598 
2,654, 250 690 
8,397,101 404 
1,260, 899 351 
1,133,368 192 

427,481 249 
462, 867 47 
275,303 87 
168, 819 115 


22,134,301 3,318 


30,269,547 4,151 


ALBERTA. 
6,992,174 599 
5,928,098 1,130 
2,989,229 778 
9,900,003 414 
4,823,975 297 

14,461,966 543 
1,489,624 471 
23766, 022 390 

636,678 176 
1,057,715 409 


51,045,484 5,207 


67,565,979 8,150 


9,678,819 
18,706,742 


841,103 
636, 696 
1,121,336 
553,536 


396, 480 
237,911 
258,665 

69, 232 


130,123 
71,141 


4,316,223 


5,544,416 


786,174 
1,613,596 
975,898 
668, 233 
472,557 
803,517 


574,977 
700,675 


183,192 
378,386 


7,157,155 


10,709,140 


5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia, 1924.' 


Cost Value 
of of 
Materials. | Products. 
$ $ 
14, 901, 226 18,640,453 
10,694, 259 13,339,301 
4,721,461 7,104,381 
4,272,348 4,967, 866 
- 4,513,452 
1,025,362 4,303,994 
1,125,783 3,586,921 
1,083,490 3,012,758 
1,270,079 2,698,390 
1,732,903 2,448,419 
40,826,911 | 64,615,935 
59,036,763 | 102,252,013 
9,306, 826 11,721,675 
4,062,775 5,778,083 
640,985 2,761,234 
- 2,701,931 
861,214 1,700,536 
429,876 808,539 
111,124 557,340 
101,876 296,902 
80,355 267,551 
84,476 171,257 
15,679,507 | 26,765,048 
22,179,147 36,313,931 
11,249,729 13,917,766 
7,979,009 10,488,491 
6,770,112 8,971,747 
4,112,196 5,934,678 
1,496,572 3,654,999 
- 3,305,651 
1,040,561 2,281,053 
439,736 2,101,730 
466,708 1,022, 891 
403, 208 926,307 
33,957,831 52,605, 313. 
39,102,975 | 65,245,361 


British Columbia was in 1924 the third most important manufacturing province 


in the Dominion, producing goods to a gross value of $181,386,297. 


Almost 30 p.c. 


of this production, or $53,161,257, is seen in Table 14 to be that of the saw-milling 
industry, the predominance of forest products industries in the industrial life of 


1 Including the Yukon Territory. 
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the province being accentuated by adding to this figure $14,485,730, the gross value 
of products of the pulp and paper industry and $2,559,282, that of the planing 
mills and sash and door factories. Second in importance among the industries 
of the province is that of fish-curing and packing, with a gross value of products 
of $17,700,583, followed by the pulp and paper industry, electric light and power 
generation and slaughtering and meat-packing. 


Details of the production of the 15 leading industries of the province are given 
in Table 14. 


14._Statistics of Fifteen Leading Industries of British Columbia, 1924. 


Estab- aya Salaries Cost Value 
Industries. lish- Capital. igs Bi and of of 
ments. ployees. | Wages. | Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Sawant llsheaaece eer on cers ss 299 60,576, 876 12,915 | 15,614,863 | 29,672,589 | 53,161,257 
Fish-curing and packing....... 134 14,310,389 2,848 1,947,803 | 10,150,425 17,700,583 
Pulpandipaper- cease cocker e 6 41,111,470 2,554 4,217,915 3, 842,565 14,485,730 
Electric light and power....... 60 55,249, 814 1,006 1,738,418 ~ 8,429,453 
Slaughtering and meat-packing 5 2,509, 433 467 691, 659 6,333, 286 7,594,498 
Butterand cheese........-...% 36 1,605, 963 440 593, 400 8,190,196 4,502,522 
Printing and publishing........ 38 3, 143,300 879 1,580,558 857,581 4,232,108 
Bread and other bakery pro- 

GUC EST eR ie ethers cen 153 1, 771, 812 760 938, 359 2,012, 106 4,078,384 
Sheet metal products.......... 13 2,028, 612 531 608,820 | 2,614,090 3,619, 543 
Fruit and vegetable cannir¢g 

and evaporating............. 27 2,224, 089 699 523,013 2,240, 836 3, 239,101 
Coffeeand spices!.........40.5 8 769, 676 128 145, 208 2,310, 689 2,813,500 
Brewenles eee aac coe eet 11 4,955, 602 285 463, 678 1,322, 284 2,800, 394 
Planing mills, sash and door 

fACLOLIOS Mee EMMice snmcanaess 39 2,208, 128 641 785,415 1,172,467 2,559, 282 
Shipbuilding and repairs...... 10 2,366, 132 819 17203258 921,275 2,360, 452 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 

(00a) ea ee co So nen, OR EA 86 1, 436, 674 1,136 1,105,457 226, 710 2,112,125 

Total, fifteen industries. 925 196, 267,970] 26,108 | 32,157,814 | 66,867,099 | 133,688,932 

Grand total, all industries 1,401 251,051,877) 33,007 | 41,120,436 | 96,024,315 | 181,386,297 


4.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production. 
1.—Capital Employed. 


In a retrospective study of capital employed in Canadian manufactures since 
1900, the remarkable increase denotes rapid growth in industrial operations. From 
1900 to 1905 the capital increased from $446,900,000 to $833,900,000, and advanced 
to $1,958,700,000 in 1915. During this period returns were received from estab- 
lishments with & hands and over, and while the rise of wholesale prices did not 
exceed 37 p.c., the capital employed in manufactures increased nearly 340 p.c. 


The capital used during 1924 in all establishments, irrespective of the number 
of employees, was $3.538,813,460, compared with $5,380,322,950 in 1923, an increase 
of 4-6 p.c., and with $3,190,026,358 in 1921, an increase of 10-8 p.c. in 3 years. 


The provincial distribution of the manufactures of Canada may be illustrated 
by capital investments. Capital employed in Ontario during 1920 was 49-5 p.c. 
of the total, 50-6 p.c. in 1921, 52-3 p.c. in 1922, 52-5 p.c. in 1923 and 51-8 p.c. in 
1924. The proportion of the total capital employed in the plants of Quebec was 
30-5 p.c. in 1920, 30-8 p.c. in 1921, 29-9 p.c. in 1922, 29-9 p.c. in 1923 and 29-5 
p.c. in 1924. British Columbia held third place in 1924, with a capital of 7-1 p.e. 
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of the total, while Nova Scotia, Manitoba and New Brunswick followed in the 
order named, with proportions of between 2 p.c. and 4 p.c. each. (Table 15.) 


From a survey of the industrial groups in which the capital of the country is 
invested, it appears that the wood and paper group led in 1924, with an invest- 
ment of 24-9 p.c. of the total. The iron and steel group was second (excluding 
the miscellaneous group) with 15-1 p.c., and the vegetable products group third, 
with 11-7 p.c. The proportion of the capital employed by the miscellaneous group, 
including the electric power industry, increased from 18-4 p.c. in 1921 to 20-5 p.c. 
in 1924. (Table 16.) 


The statistics of capital employed in the manufacturing industries are of in- 
terest in deducing the proportions of fixed and liquid assets. In 1921, lands, 
buildings and machinery constituted 60 p.c. of the total capital, while in 1923 the 
proportion had increased to 64 p.c. and in 1924 to over 65 p.c. The fixed assets 
amounted to $2,310,298,012 in 1924, while quick assets, including the materials 
on hand, stock in process, cash and sundries, were valued at $1,228,515,448. Details 
by industrial groups and by provinces are given in Table 17. 


15.—PFrovincial Distribution of Capital employed in the Manufacturing Industries 
of Canada, in Percentages, 1918-1924. 


Provinces. 1918. 1919. 1920. | 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
Princesa ward Tsland en sng suis cane ros 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Dy CO ELS oR ya. ees? pacioed Sacer etic, a +. 4-3 4-1 4.2 3-3 3:3 3-2 3-1 
ING Web EUS WICke i oo. fare ain heroes ie 2-5 2°8 3-1 3-1 2-5 2-5 2-5 
GOEL sac yh tris BoE ec hacer See iat rercine 28-5 29-3 30-5 30-8 29-9 29-9 29-5 
REATIOE eee eR ates, ie se jen cotter caine mete 49-9 49-0 49-5 50-6 52-3 52-5 51-8 
AT ATIE OMA Sars cch 2. Fcc ow Rie eee ae ek ages 3-3 3°3 3-4 2-9 2-7 2-7 3-1 
“SLEUTH I AE a 1:2 1-0 0-9 1-0 1-0 0-9 0-9 
catia wee = i ge a 2-0 1-9 1-8 1:7 1:7 1-8 1-9 
PREIS COUNT DAG juris. sions, ise piartasnieyssninls iocius 8-1 8-4 x . : ; ; 

as OC ie es ek eed On Peet } CPA gS Pangea Gxt a 
A UT 12 Ia ap 5 a ee ea aac 100-0; 100-0 | 160-0 | 100-0 | 100-6 | 100-0 100-0 

16.— Distribution of Capital employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 

by Industrial Groups and Percentages, 1923 and 1924. 
1923. 1924. 
Industrial Groups. 
Percent- Percent- 
Amount. tee. Amount. are, 
$ $ 

MAPOLADIOREOUTOLS. «ale. dy aie j.cyvncss cytuats vtetbanainen «1mtataus 385,725,299 11-4 414,922, 612 11-7 
A MMR ASIEICUGUS St actors cs oa Re oe as cece sa eee asion «ce 207,000, 471 6-1 208,466, 666 5-9 
PERIEENIS TILOCUOGS Mtet ine 3: Jes) itkc ER eAits/te welds alae ere es 283,248, 204 8-4 298, 665, 942 8-4 
RENEE IER ASOT enn oraticw. in a a to cantly eavie isin ucts goes 801,085, 402 23-7 879,307,261 24-9 
PEA SOT AGS DE GUNOTE Re eae sadn obec 2. otll tes. 552, 272, 800 16-3 535,924,351 15-1 
A HNUAME TRG IB co svn vinx ik vo she oe Raley cao 106, 644, 467 3-2 114, 354,971 3:2 
IRE DUAITIC MUINOTAIB- fis... ck ee cece ccctecuweceee 243,519, 222 ee 205,618, 111 6-7 
Chemicals and allied products......... Pe ae ee 126,537,481 3-8 126,495, 685 3-6 
MEISOBIIBNEOUS INGUSLTICS .... co ccgo ccencessccwsicd ner vas 674, 289, 604 19-9 725,062, 861 20-5 
Pe ERAN eer MG A Pol arcs atta tealg ie gerd viokeds aay oe 3,380, 322,950 100-0 |3,538,813, 460 100-0 
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17._Forms of Capital employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by 
Provinces and by Groups of Industries, 1924. 


Working Capital. 


Number Ngee Materials Cash, 
es of | buildings on hand, trading and Total 
Description. establish- matin ¥ stocks in operating capital. 
ments. une me ah process and accounts 
Che. miscellaneous and bills 
supplies. receivable. 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Canadaccewaice coe 22,178 | 2,310,298,012 | 677,168,191 | 551,347,257 | 3,538,813, 460 


(A) BY PROVINCES. 


Prince Edward Island........... 313 1,646,314 490,587 500, 943 2, 637, 844 
Nova Scotia. co tccseeen oe 1,166 85,607,078 | 14,496,013 8,432,182 | 108,535,273 
New Brunswick. ..............0- 846 60,362,972 | 18,175,895 9,818,951 88,357, 818 
Quebedde thon pera 6, 947 692,708,095 | 192,220,364 | 159,185,510 | 1,044, 113,969 
Ontarigane nee vee ee 9,453 | 1,145,162,787 | 376,752,671 | 314,354,093 | 1,836,269, 551 
Manohar... Fee ASS. BO Ee: 768 77,810,960 | 17,439,314 | 14,761,328 | ° 110/011, 602 
Saskatchewan.............s..0. 645 91,446,437 5,948,543 2) 874,567 30,269, 547 
I ibeetin coe aa ole heed ke 739 48,130,591 | 12,691,979 6,743,409 67,565,979 
British Columbia and Yukon....| 1,401 177,422,778 | 389521825 | 34;676,274 | 251,051,877 


(B) BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. 


Vegetable products.............. 4,414 237,447,086 | 100,488, 616 77,036, 910 414, 922,612 
Amma puroducts<cocas see sek ee 4,816 101, 931, 679 61,374, 041 45,160, 946 208, 466, 666 
Textile productSsge-eenss «+e ean 1,781 148, 844,590 84, 689, 184 65,132,168 298, 665, 942 
Woodland. paper: isy.6..<.6seen = 6,906 588,308,920 | 176,736,785 | 114,261,556 879,307, 261 
Tron and its products............. 1,003 294, 338, 935 121, 587, 286 119,998,130 535,924, 351 
Non-ferrous metals.............- 341 56, 995, 629 31,034,960 26, 324, 382 114, 354,971 
Non-metallic minerals........... 1,095 179,493,314 37,958,079 18,161,718 285,618, 111 
Chemicals and allied products... 457 68, 070, 747 27, 654, 866 30,770,072 126,495, 685 
Miscellaneous industries.......... 1,365 634, 867, 112 85, 694, 374 54,501,375 725, 062, 861 


2.—Employment in Manufactures. 


The total number of persons engaged in those manufacturing industries of 
Canada for which statistics were obtained in 1924 was in that year 508,503, as com- 
pared with 525,267 in the same industries in 1923 and 474,430 in 1922.1 The 
1924 employees included 76,230 salaried employees, this figure being obtained from 
the manufacturers at the end of each year, and 432,273 wage-earners, the average 
number employed, as derived from the manufacturers’ records of numbers on the 
pay-rolls on the 15th of each of the twelve months. 

The number of salaried employees and of wage-earners, as thus ascertained, is 
given for each of the years since 1917, the year of the first annual census of manu- 
facturing production, in Table 18. Then, taking the percentage of those employed 
in each year to those employed in 1917, and dividing it into the volume of manu- 
facturing production in each year (see Table 4 for method used in obtaining this 


figure), the quotient gives a tentative conclusion regarding the efficiency of- 


production per person employed in years subsequent to 1917, as compared with 
that year. How far the increased efficiency may be due to the use of improved 
appliances of production, (the horse-power used per wage-earner employed is 
shown in Table 3 to have increased from 5-22 in 1917 to 9-95 in 1924), how far to 
increased efficiency in the employees and how far to improvements in methods 
of organization, is a problem which cannot be solved for the country as a whole 
with our present information. It may, however, be possible for those having inti- 
mate knowledge of the business of individual firms to solve this problem with 


1 For statistics showing the trend of employment in manufacturing industries in 1925 and 1926, sce 
in the index, ‘‘Employment as reported by employers.” 
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approximate accuracy for their own particular plants. The table here published 
may be considered as supplying satisfactory evidence of the general gain in volume 
of production per person employed. In this connection it should be remembered, 
however, that in 1917, owing to the large numbers overseas, a considerable number 
of persons of low efficiency was being employed, their inefficiency being at the time 
concealed by the prevailing inflation of prices. 


18.—Salaried and Wage-earning Employees in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, with Volume of Manufacturing Production and Comparative Efficiency 
of Production, 1917-1924. 


Percentage Index 


. Rained Wage Total of Number] Number | Efficiency 
Years. of Employ-| of Volume of 
Employees.| Earners. | Employees. ees relative| of Mf’d | Production. 
to 1917. Products. 
No No. No p.c 

UOT Peer a are cg cici winveseve Siar 68,726 552,968 621, 694 100-0 100-0 100-0 
BE iicnese nimc\s puragaye sepionarte So 70,706 547,599 618,305 99-5 102-1 102-6 
Rees, Die a einro 3 eteselo 81,681 529,327 611,008 98-3 98°3 100-0 
RO ee Tag ciate tareiasieiale > 83,015 526,571 609,586 98-1 95-2 97-0 
Lis eee te a Bay Melee ei 74,873 381, 203 456,076 73°4 87-4 119-1 
pe ee AF ey sar ois execs sere 76,040 398,390 474,430 76:3 97-8 128-2 
IPE sae pac cpe pene te en oA 78,273 446,994 525, 267 84-5 106-8 126-4 
Dee ALS oe eee 76, 230 432,278 508,503 81-8 104-7 128-0 


Statistics of employment in manufacturing industries during 1924, derived 
from the census of manufactures, are shown in Table 5 of this section. 

According to these statistics, the 22,178 establishments covered employed 
76,230 salaried employees and 432,273 wage-earners, a total of 508,503 persons. 
Out of every 1,000 persons employed in manufacturing, 150 were classed as salary 
earners and 850 as wage-earners; the former earned 24-95 p.c.and the latter 75-05 
p.c. of the total amount paid out as remuneration for services. 

Provincial Distribution of Employees in 1924.—An analysis of the returns 
by provinces shows that 41,791 or 54-8 p.c. of all employees on salaries were employed 
in Ontario; of this number 31,663 were males and 10,128 were females. The pro- 
portion that the male salary workers in Ontario bore to the total number of such 
workers was 53-3 p.c., while female office employees constituted 60-3 p.c. of the 
total. In Quebec, which, with 20,882 persons, recorded the second largest number 
of salaried workers, were situated 28-2 p.c. of the male and 24-6 p.c. of the female 
salaried employees. British Columbia also had a higher proportion of male than 
female salaried employees, having 5-8 p.c. of male to 3-9 p.c. of female salary 
earners. Of the total salaries, $77,490,023, or 55-5 p.c., was reported in Ontario, 
$38,146,425, or 27-3 p.c., in Quebec, and $7,966,506, or 5-7 p.c., in British Columbia. 

The male wage-earners numbered 333,156 and the female 99,117; 49-5 p.c. 
of the former and 46-4 p.c. of the latter were employed in Ontario. Quebec manu- 
facturers reported 30-4 p.c. of the males as compared with 39-9 p.c. of the females, 
while British Columbia had 7-8 p.c. of the males and 2-7 p.c. of the females. As 
to earnings, Ontario firms paid out 52-0 p.c. of the total, Quebec 29-6 p.c., and 
British Columbia, 7-9 p.c. 

Distribution by Industries.—The wood and paper industries, with 17,672 
persons, reported a larger number of salaried employees than any other group, 
having 23-2 p.c. of the total and paying 24-0 p.c. of the aggregate salaries; 25-4 
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p.c. of the total wage-earners belonged to this group, which paid out 27-4 p.c. 
of the wages. Only 9-3 p.c. of the total females working for wages were in the 
wood and paper industries, as compared with 30:2 p.c. of the total number of 
men on wages. The textile industries came next in order in respect of workers, 
having 19-0 p.c. of the wage-earners, who earned 14-9 p.c. of the wages; the number 
of female workers in these industries formed 49-3 p.c. of the total females and the 
males only 10-1 p.c. of the aggregate of male wage-earners. In the iron and steel 
group, 15-5 p.c. of the total workers were paid 18-3 p.c. of the total wages. The 
number of men employed in these industries constituted 19-3 p.c. of the total 
male wage-earners in 1924, while only 2-6 p.c. of the total female wage-earners 
were engaged in this industry. 


19.— Percentages of Male and Female Employees on Salaries and Wages, by Provinces 
and Groups of Industries, 1924. 


Employees on Employees on 
Salaries. Wages. 
Provinces and Groups. ¢ Salaries. Wages. 
Males. | “emales. Males. | Females. 

(A) PRovINcEs. p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. 
Prince Edward Island........... 0:3 0-1 0-1 0-4 0-9 0-1 
IN OVARIES COMA em cate cuctiamn mean 1-9 2-1 1:6 3°5 oral 2-3 
INS We BTUNS WAC Kes dena cc decen ge 2-0 2-0 1-9 3:3 3-4 2-4 
Quebecor eee ssc acts 28-2 24-6 27-3 30-4 39-9 29-6 
Ontario renee ece cease 53-3 60-3 55-5 49-5 46-4 52-0 
Manitobate;c2.. 02. mee ast 4-3 4-2 4-1 2:7 2-4 Onl 
Saskatchewan jcsevees. sree 1-6 1-0 1-4 0-8 0-3 0-9 
Alberta cease eee eee 2-6 1-8 2-4 1:6 0:9 1-7 
British Columbia and Yukon... 5-8 3-9 5-7 7:8 2-7 7:9 

Motal Tie. Aw. see 1009-0 100-9 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-90 

(B) InpusrRiaAL Groups. 

Vegetable products.............. 13-1 12-5 13-1 11-6 17-6 12-4 
Animal productsimeentese see. 14-2 10-0 11-1 10-7 12-2 9-0 
Mextileproductsacaasssee once ul 9-0 15-0 11-0 10-1 49-3 14-9 
Woodland papeti....s-25 «5-5... 23-5 Dee, 24-0 30-2 9-3 27-4 
Tron and its products <2 14-9 15-1 16-2 19-3 2-6 18-3 
Non-ferrous metals.... ae 5-6 6-8 5-8 4-1 3-5 4-3 
Non-metallic minerals........... 3°9 4.2 4-0 6-0 1:3 5-7 
Chemicals and allied products . . 4-5 5-4 5-2 2-3 2-5 2-3 
Miscellaneous industries......... 11:3 8-8 9-6 5-7 1:7 5-7 


Monthly Record of Employment in Manufactures, 1924.—A monthly 
record of the number of wage-earners, by sex, employed in Canadian manufactures, 
as compiled by the Census of Industry, is given in Table 20, which shows that the 
peak of employment was in June, when lumber mills afforded their greatest volume 
of employment and other industries generally were busy. The number engaged 
in manufactures increased steadily from the beginning of 1924 until that month, 
and decreased thereafter. There was a difference of 54,227 persons in the pay-rolls 
of the reporting manufacturers at the peak of activity in June and the minimum 
in December. 


While employment for male operatives expanded from the beginning of the 
year to its maximum in June, the number of female workers was greatest in October, 
chiefly on account of seasonal activity in the vegetable and fruit preserving group, 
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which employs a considerable proportion of women. Textiles, the one group in 
which the majority of workers are women, also reported more than average employ- 
ment during October, although that was not the month of greatest activity in 1924. 


20.—Total Number of Wage-earners employed in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, by Months, 1924. 


Months. Males. Females. Total. 
am Tan che yoyo: arn eos harads bmebeere taghs abyeninaae eee ais oe ates 307, 842 92,399 400,241 
EASTON age cottns MASUR a OU, ENT eee lie aac > v5 cd oa nia nents neta ae 314,978 93,495 408,473 
EDP pT Sea Ble Focal Seal ye Ne aeeate ee ae ee aga eee 323,517 93,935 417,452 
Jeti Gc bsthagy hs AMEE BA ee: Mee, Ie eT ao A a eh a 334,512 93,871 428, 383 
TI Ve 5o Re oe See CSE IS Ee Ger Eee ees ie 350, 596 95, 666 446, 262 
SEEM er ne ee Re NO OE CE courant nee 351,481 96, 218 447,699 
SHULL a eaedone cera tondnas< ers io ute Pinas Oa cr veda ve Maiaretas pier vee En IS 345,610 95,116 440,726 
LGV GASB tte sean el supe: oleae 2 SAP, Se’, Se overt tye ae URW Nee. 335, 746 94,678 430,424 
SOP CI OLA Lata «. </o. Sip) octransptrette + eet oti eA A ebee w o ele oycaiee sh etens 331, 831 98,261 430,092 
NAAN RETIN Se ener ane ec OP reese eee te ME Lege euibsesoveteoe 328,462 99,495 427,957 
IN Gaye tell OVS dane, eee Rie AMOI eee cn ReneS ee Seid Ohm nee Nor oon cna 310,569 96, 613 407,182 
OEP ENO he ae coca ceo eae coche mlernsajd iz Musteslenh chart etal agi cers /ef4 faysrataie/ SYeZEIaT9 95 299, 249 94, 223 393,472 


Days in Operation and Hours Worked.—During 1924, each plant, on 
the average, operated full time 228 days. The average day was 9-1 hours. The 
time in operation and the average number of hours worked are shown by provinces 
and industrial groups in Table 21. The number of piece-workers and their earnings 
are given in Table 22. 


21.—_Number of Days in Operation and of Hours worked per Shift in the 
Manufactures of Canada, by Provinces and Groups, 1924. 


7 ayy ee average 
+ ime in Operation—Number ays in | Average 
N ier ber of Days. Full Time} Hours 
Provinces and Groups. Meta Ghehe Operation| Worked 
ments Sie ees pon ee eli See ene peu 
: Full Part Idle1 |Hstablish-) Shift.1 
time. time.! ; ment. 
PROVINCES. 
Prince Edward Island............... 313 37,103 - - 119 ~ 
WMovascoviaesserteke seen. ee 1,166 206,038 - - 178 - 
New Brunswick 846 145, 865 - - 173 - 
Quebec. cats. se 6, 847 1,467,200 - - 214 - 
MOVERS ea tata, cis tis ooiei< Meu astesiet 9,453 2,286,332 - - 242 - 
MIATIEODATS feces co fone ptoingah cr eulie . 768 203,195 - - 265 - 
SALA EOD OWOI Se warca tate a aciaeuin 645 174,485 - - 271 - 
ABGYIAG. Pontiacs «cela Os tote tie Tie. 2 739 191,987 - - 260 - 
British Columbia and Yukon........ 1,401 338,061 - = 242 - 
Total. ete ee 22,178) 5,050,266 - ~ 228 9-1 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. 
Vegetable products.................. 4,414 1,054,570 98,696 206, 943 239 9-2 
NNMAL PUOMUCIS, save cs curt de ae5ce 4,816 1,013,069 25,958 16,141 211 9-0 
PEDEGIIE GPOOUCIB y:aici5.c6:0c weccwies Coie 1,781 451,646 45, 800 43,066 254 9-1 
NY GOO BNC PANETT. asthe cle se bles 270% 6,906} 1,310,357 95,362] 692,843 190 9-2 
Iron and its products................ 1,003 289, 228 ~ - 288 8-9 
Non-ferrous metals.................. 341 98,062 - 10,784 287 8-3 
Non-metallic minerals.....:......... 1,095 254, 847 - - 233 - 
Chemicals and allied products....... 457 124,714 ~ - 278 8-8 
Miscellaneous industries............. 1,365 453,773 8, 897 10,301 333 8-9 


1Information on these points is incomplete for a number of industrial groups. 
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22.—_Number of Piece- workers and their Earnings, by Provinces and 
Industrial Groups, 1924. 


Outside Piece-workers. 
Provinces and Groups. 
Male. Female. ai tee 
No. No. $ 
PROVINCES. 

Prince Mdward Ueland ot sem canis erie. oy-leiers sya)oleneistoterortere ietensetaeetars = = = 
NOVAS COLIA Ve er rionicis A-careetcletetete oialas/als aie seem oteraye, tere csc erersteie clerete 25 14 3,313 
INewrbruns wick stiaccraai ome s ote cee eta niece ee eerie nearer 5 242 42,551 
SITE) OC Cea He ton Pea EMO RG Lhe DAUOe ina Seer RnT ASHnerra SbGs Ga acES 235 794 245,573 
LOiTe the Yo Rane Se ern C BER Ga CTEM AGA Tha Aaa St UR CODEC moO 306 1,956 341,588 
DV ANGOD a i eeeee rea cite sees ceo as cmt te cis erslcote intercepts i 1 3,728 
Saas lee t cla wy earner yg ava toss fetohcustensactoversab ovsteyoteas stay hetexe erates eweierageN teehee haters - i 180 
plot. dc We ate eae HORSE OREM eORIO CAT CON Se cee eR AES ce - 6 1,755 
British: Columbia-and s4ukonsay. «cesta dae alae ieee toenee fa 2,373 1,709 846,739 

otals cei act By ced Rohan Redan ct ete epee ate 2,951 4,723 1,485,421 

INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. 

Veoetableproducti sacs ccs nether racic eee: el eantias enna 48 748 19,712 
AMINTAT PrOMUCtS crates 1c loeesc tae he be wien enh ele Me ae aera 2,490 2,236 956,338 
Textile: productsic.c saneaecirance ee eee eee Oa re ae 324 1,544 418, 866 
Wicodvaridl papenee ete: ae aeckins oh ate ate ya are ee ite - - - 
Tones Ga US pr OCG te a. asc Gescistayx erste voor atte acto aia iace e ckeleioteterare ebay rae ~ - & 
iINon-ferrous metals. <sqsceen ema eee telcos ore iret bik es aE - - = 
Non-metallic minerals si. «res ccurs ofare errors slaferaiec sieeve sige Gitelsle serscre - = = 
Chemicaletand alliedsproducts yar cnsienaeeen acme ete sae - = = 
Miscellancousind ustriesi.ssic-sfs sierhelsiete se arecalavsegte ties om aise eletteieinieeaiereret 89 195 90,505 


3.—Wagéges and Salaries in Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1924. 


The total amount disbursed by manufacturers in salaries and wages during 
1924 was $559,884,045 paid to 508,503 workers, as compared with $571,470,028 
paid to 525,267 persons in 1923, and $510,431,312 paid to 474,430 employees in 1922. 
Of the 1924 aggregate, $139,614,639 or 24-9 p.c. was paid to 76,230 salaried employees 
who constituted 15 p.c. of the total number, and $420,269,406 or 75-1 p.c. was paid 
in wages to 432,273 wage-earners, who formed 85 p.c. of the aggregate number of 
employees. 


The average salary paid in the manufacturing industries during 1924 was 
$1,831, compared with $1,824 in 1923 and $1,791 in 1922. The average wage paid 
was $972 in 1924, $959 in 1923 and $939 in 1922. 


The decrease of 2-0 p.c. recorded in aggregate wages in 1924 as compared with 
the preceding year was accompanied by a 3:3 p.c. reduction in the number of 
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operatives employed, but by an increase of 1-3 p.c. in the average wage paid. Em- 
ployees on salaries declined by 2-6 p.c. and aggregate salaries by 2-2 p.c., while 
average Salaries advanced by 0-4 p.c. 


The proportion of female wage-earners per 1,000 was 229 and of male operatives 
771*during 1924, while in each 1,000 salary earners 221 were women and 779 were 
men. The proportions among wage-earners were practically the same as in the 
preceding year, while in the salaried class the males and females in 1923 constituted 
788 and 212 per 1,000, respectively. Although the number of male salary earners 
decreased by 3-7 p.c. in 1924 as compared with 1923, there was at the same time 
a gain of 1-3 p.c. in the number of women office help employed. 


Average Earnings, by Provinces, of Persons Employed in Manufactures.— 
Table 23 shows the number of salary and wage-earners and the average salary 
and wage paid in 1924 by manufacturers in the various provinces, also average 
earnings in 1923. 


There were successive rises in average salaries from Prince Edward Island to 
Ontario; in the Prairie Provinces they were lower than in Ontario and Quebec, 
while in British Columbia and the Yukon the average, at $1,928, was higher than 
elsewhere in Canada. In Ontario over 60 p.c. of the total female salary earners 
were employed, as compared with 53 p.c. of the total male salaried workers; in 
British Columbia, on the other hand, the proportion of women workers was lower 
than that of men. 


As in 1923, there were steady increases in average wages from the eastern 
provinces through to Saskatchewan, where the mean for the year, $1,209, was the 
highest in the Dominion, being $237 greater than the general average. In that 
province, where the number employed in manufacturing was not large, there 
was an unusually small proportion of women workers, while many of the male 
employees were engaged in the better-paid wood and paper, electric ight and power 
industries. In the four provinces situated to the east, average wages in manu- 
facturing were lower than the mean for the Dominion, while from Ontario westward 
the opposite was the case. 


The seasonal nature of some of the leading manufactures, notably fish-preserving 
and lumbering, tended to reduce the mean wage in the Maritime Provinces. Those 
industries, in which nearly 40 p.c. of the reported employees were engaged, worked 
on the average only 87 and 110 days respectively during 1924. Quebec, in which 
the mean wage was below the general average, reported the largest proportion of 
female workers in the Dominion, of whom a considerable number were employed 
in the textile, food and other industries. That province had 39-9 p.c. of the total 
number of women employed in manufacturing in the Dominion, as compared with 
30-4 p.e. of the aggregate male operatives, but the 32-5 p.c. of the total wage- 
earners reported in Quebec received only 29-6 p.c. of the total wages. On the other 
hand, in Ontario, where the mean was higher than the general average, 49-5 p.c. 
of the total male and 46-4 p.c. of the total female or 48-8 p.c. of the general aggregate 
were paid 52-0 p.c. of the total wages disbursed. The fact that average wages in 
Alberta and British Columbia were lower than in Saskatchewan was partly a result 
of the seasonal nature of some of the industries in those provinces, especially fish 
and fruit preserving and saw-milling in British Columbia. 
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23.—Employees on Salaries and Wages in Manufacturing Industries and Average 
Salary and Wage, by Provinces, 1923 and 1924. 


Employee; on Average Employees oa Average 
Salaries. Salaries. Wages. Wages. 
Provinces. i‘ 
Male. |emale.| Total. | 1924. | 1928.) Male. |Female.} Total. | 1924. | 1923. 
No. No. No. $ $ No. No. No. $ $ 
Prince Edward Island... . 161 24 185 803 829 1,201 885 2,086 192 179 
INGWaISCObaa | se eeeie acu 1,136 354 1,490] 1,502) 1,573) 11,576) 3,027) 14,603 638 690 
New Brunswick......... 27, 334 1,551] 1,708) 1,631} 10,894) 3,360) 14,254) 718 700 
@tebe cen het o tecg a 16,7438) 4,139} 20,882) 1,827) 1,904} 101,272) 39,498) 140,770] 888 870 
Ontario Math ARES 8 ee 31,663} 10,128] 41,791] 1,854; 1,811] 164,768] 46,037} 210,805} 1,039] 1,044 
Manitobagisons eret 2,538 705} 3,243) 1,776] 1,787] 9,135) 2,400] 11,585) 1,122] 1,086 
Saskatchewan........ ... 963 165 1,128] 1,675] 1,677 2,741 282 3,028} 1,209} 1,191 
Alberitay i. ena... Seer 1,520 307 1,827] 1,821} 1,694 5,385 938 6,323] 1,168) 1,084 
British Colun bia and 
aVlonen 3. sa ae 3,471 662) 4,133] 1,928) 1,889} 26,184} 2,690) 28,874) 1,148) 990 
Camada..........| 59,412} 16,818] 76,230) 1,832] 1,824) 333,156] 99,117) 432,273) 972] 959 


‘ 


Average Earnings in 40 Leading Industries.—Table 24 is a record of 
employees by sex, and of average salaries and wages paid in the 40 leading indus- 
tries of Canada during 1924, together with the average number of days the establish- 
ments in each industry operated. Comparative figures for 1923 are also given. 


Average Salaries.—In thirteen industries the average salaries were in excess of 
$2,000; in 24 they ranged between $1,500 and $2,000, while in only three 
were they below $1,500 during 1924. Ot the three groups paying the highest 
salaries—smoking and chewing tobacco, leather tanning and sugar refining—the 
first-named only reported a proportion of female workers equal to the general 
percentage in the 40 industries, but the number employed was comparatively 
small. In the group paying an average salary of over $2,000, only the automobile, 
women’s factory clothing, hosiery and knit goods and leather footwear industries 
employed more than the general proportion of female office help. 


The lowest salaries, ranging between $1,000 and $1,500, were reported in the 
butter and cheese, fish-curing and packing and electric light and power industries, 
in all of which the percentage of women workers was below the average. Various 
factors contributed to reduce the mean yearly remuneration in these groups. Fish- 
preserving plants operate during a very short active season; butter and cheese 
factories, which also work below the average number of days, are mainly situated 
in small towns and country places, while the regularity of the work has an effect 
upon salaries in such establishments as electric light and power plants. 


Average Wages.—The highest wages, varying between $1,300 and $1,500, were 
paid in the petroleum, automobile, automobile supplies, electric light and power 
and printing and publishing industries, in all of which the proportion of female 
workers was below the general average. In sixteen industries, the wages paid 
averaged between $1,000 and $1,300; in seventeen groups, they averaged between 
$500 and $1,000; while in two highly seasonal industries—fish-curing and packing 
and fruit and vegetable canning—they were under $500. In these two, the number 
of days in operation throughout the Dominion during 1924 averaged 94 and 162, 
respectively; the proportion of female workers was also high, being 37-9 p.c. in the 
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former and 54-7 p.c. in the latter, as compared with the general proportion of 21-8 
p.c. in the 40 industries. In the textile divisions, wages generally were low, 
employees of men’s clothing factories receiving the highest remuneration in the 
group. The proportion of women workers employed in these trades was large, 
while the number of days in operation was about the average. Saw-mills worked 
on the average 104 days, employing only males, who were paid an average wage 
of $921 during the season of 1924. 


24._Employees by Sex and Average Salaries and Wages paid in Forty Leading 
Canadian Manufacturing Industries during 1924, with Average Number of Days 
Operated by Plants in each Industry. 


SALARIES. 
Employees on salaries. Average salary. 
Industries. Total — 
salaries. 

Male. | Female. | Total. 1924. 1923. 

No. No No. $ $ $ 
Flour and grist-mil]l products............ 984 939 1,216 | 2,265,218 1, 865 1,805 
Pulpancepaperamills . 0c. beaks ween: 2,528 465 2,993 6, 938, 659 2,317 2,507 
Sr eel! EARS vee Se ee eit 1,929 242 2,171 4,101,719 1,890 1,956 
Slaughtering and meat-packing. . ee Dai liv? 404 2,556 | 4,814,191 1, 885 sbsvipl 
SLE anG CHOOSE: Se. wel oa ee etn nlaee ee 3,433 523 3,956 | 8,967,483 1,002 969 
Electric light and power.. eee here. 4, 632 927 5,559 8, 124, 051 1. 462 1372 
Atitouaabil ese tind. ies. aor e! oem ate ie 1.050 255 1/405 | 3,280,935 9) 335 2,205 
Cottonsyarn and ClOvOe cs ecg he cs see 44] 98 539 1,271,478 2° 360 9) 359 
SUPA TERMOUIERS, . ae) yo. uae See he bea 285 50 325 834,178 2,490 2,388 
Rubber goods (including footwear)...... 1,383 392 1,775 | 2,831,943 1,593 1,680 
CAStINO SANG LOLCIN ES. ee. geen. soe 1,876 520 2,396 4,700,778 1, 962 2,051 
Electrical apparatus and supplies......... 2,261 779 3) 040 | 5,329,878 1,753 1,759 
Bread and other bakery products........ 775 925 1,010 1,549,527 1,534 1,632 
Printing and publishing................-.. 3,815 1,336 5,151 8,123,507 1,578 1,554 
ODT EN EAT aa ang tae be Rta Gee ROERORe Seat 352 60 412 866, 974 2,103 2,100 
Clothing, women’s factory............-. 977 628 1,605 | 3,227,785 2,012 1,970 
Railway rolling stock...............#.- 772 87 859 1, 675, 336 1,950 2,180 
Biscuits and confectionery............... 1,356 496 1,852) | 3, 286, 807 Vio 1,793 
Hosiery and knit goods (including gloves) 650 366 1,016 | 2,145,644 2, 112 1,909 
Crrart and CIPATOLLCS at vase oot bags sisiee oes 919 192 sea Oot Leo) 1,910 1,889 
Boots and shoes (leather)............... 980 324 1,304 2,765,059 2,118 2. 157 
Planing mills, sash and door factories... 1,054 197 1,251 2,235,197 1, 787 1,872 
Clothing, men’s factory... ...s522..0000. 945 337 {289 22488) 722 1,936 2,081 
Stee! and rolled products, pig iron, ferro- 

CAN Ze IEA S80) Ne ed i Soke a 355 44 899 985,964 2,470 2,490 
Breweries. . ee Ae a ee 544 62 606 1,486,096 2,450 2,489 
Printirg and bookbinding. ee Pae= a 1,452 525 We 3,793, 769 1,918 1,981 
Sheet metal products.. ee once 813 233 1,046 1,836,560 1,755 1, 802 
Bier anGe tc. treat. hocks einer uasinee ton . 1,248 434 1,,782.,|| 13,307,163 1, 856 1,714 
Fish-curing and packirg S ee, ee 526 48 574 755, 631 1,316 1,164 
Agricultural implements................ 999 289 1, 288 2,317,521 1,798 1,770 
Acids, alkalies, salts and compressed 

pee e e h1 Se eee ee a ecieia 411 81 492 978,483 1,988 1, 853 
Furniture and upholstering............. 928 231 1,159 2,188, 612 1,890 1,938 
EPEtUST TANNETICS. - 2-050 o:ceicuneees eave’ 275 50 325 836, 520 2.575 2,670 
Furnishing goods, men’s................. 457 201 658 | 1,165,258 t, 772 1,957 
Paints, pigments and v arnishes. . 3 599 175 774 1, 632, 342 2,110 2,209 
Fruit and vegetable canning, ev aporating 

ANGUITEEORVINET. SEE ances aie tes 805 113 418 637,905 1,525 1,432 
Gas, lighting and heating............... 423 369 792 1,231,512 1,555 1272 
Tobacco, chewing and smoking......... 195 55 250 763, 742 35055 3, 286 
Soaps, washing compounds............. 443 158 601 1,093, 495 1,820 1,773 
Mtomopilesupplies:* fk aN es: 247 93 340 677,799 1,994 2) 166 

Total, forty leading industries. 45,869 12,406 58,275 |104,630,161 1,795 1,813 
Total, all industries.....:........ 59,412 16,818 76,230 (139,614, 639 1,831 1,824 
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24.—_Employees by Sex and Average Salaries and Wages paid in Forty Leading 
Canadian Manufacturing Industries during 1924, with Average Number of Days 


Operated by Plants in each Industry—concluded. 


WAGES. 
Average 
Employees on wages. Average number 
wage. of days in 
Industries. — operation 
Male. 41 Female.)| Total (yoy) (gis 4) 1028 mires 
No. No. No. $ $ | No. | No. 
Flour and grist-mill products..............-.- 5, 256 137 5,393] 1,028) 932) 210; 201 
Pulpand pan eraliilie paces ee merece sine 23,729 905 24,634) 1,247) 1,185) 253 275 
Saw-mills...... MELE natn eee ha oh notLar te aoe 33,323 - 33,323} 922) 888) 104 89 
Slaughtering and meat-packing............... 6, 992 498 7,490) 1,110] 1,103} 291) 287 
Bublerand i Gheeses sac. meee. eis eee 5,816 205 6,021 982} 954 224 216 
Blectrielight and powers..-. seccocess.-2-eeh 7,269 - 7,269] 1,352] 1,301 366} 365 
AULOLIO D1 OS eaeia sicher eran eteiae sakes 7,691 197 7,888] 1,388] 1,500) 283} 289 
Cottonsyjarn anG clothesncrteccs.aelsinccts cee 9, 829 8,012 17,841} 616] 689) 242) 279 
Sua TEHNESLIGS. <9.) 1 cterticinsic Hoe Shashauists «aoe 1,955 97 2,052) 1,250) 1,222 213 242 
Rubber goods (including footwear)...........- 6, 648 2,360 9,003; 954) 949) 281 278 
Gastinesiand foremes as sess het ina setter 14,340 307 14, 647| 1,085} 1,115) 286] 289 
Electrical apparatus and supplies........ pee 8,076 2,554 10,630) 1,011 957 292} 289 
Bread and other bakery products............. 9, 602 1,305 10,907} 1,095} 1,048 302 295 
Printing and PUbUSUING .o.cav.aie dene sede a 7,347 1220 8,568] 1,343] 1,228) 298! 298 
[Patino] Gui enGr Meta keck at ee eae 3,168 23 3,191] 1,490| 1,239} 296] 276 
Glothins--women’s factonye.a.<ssnene neem eee 2,861 8, 640 11,501) 884) 832) 280) 279 
inailbway rolline stockse tcc faseeat te cee cee 9,797 12 9,809] 1,246] 1,244, 277) 287 
Biscuits and confectionery..................-. 4,355 5,679 10,034; 880} 694) 268} 295 
Hosiery and knit goods (including gloves)..... 4,138 8,763 12,901 693} 666) 272) 279 
Cigarsiandicimarettesan. ai deed cmste ed sae ete 1,799 3,170 4,969] 654) 640} 274) 268 
Boots and shoes (leather).............sse0000- 8,046 4,875] 12,921 853] 8431 285] 278 
Planing mills, sash and door factories......... 9,114 124 9,238] 962) 976) 242) 247 
Clothing men’s factory sees. -.ccneae oa sce 4,532 5,149 9,681 910} 959] 273} 276 
Steel and rolled products, pig iron, ferro-alloys 
CL AS STS eee Oe hoe OIE Ineo 4,923 3 4,926] 1,262] 1,746 263 S 
Breweniesy.,.6,.. tthyretocn co tenemos ena 3,176 38 3,214) 1,201) 1,160} 292) 289 
Pmintine: and, hook bin Ging ys. c)cen. alee + a eek 6,009 2,384 8,393] 1,131) 1,132} 295) 296 
Dheeimeal producisassne cei ne ates sec eee 4,633 619 5,252] 1,003] 1,010) 294) 289 
Mave hin er yim tere sere armed arent Savas ete ee 6,090 220 6,310} 1,118) 1,135} 294) 296 
ish-=curine and packing wae eqs crneeee ices cae 6,567 4,016 10,583 245} 208 94 87 
Agricultural implements................++-+.- 5,304 108 5,412] 1,083] 1,043) 288] 282 
Acids, alkalies, salts and compressed gases. . 1,909 12 1,921] 1,297) 1,242 318 281 
Furniture and upholstering...................- 7,647 381 8,028) 950} 945} 286] 288 
hea thentanneries:. 6. san ypeewevei pet aes 8,407 175 3,582! 1,000 986 282 269 
Rurnishine goods, Meneses. suncee wee oe ee he 1,005 5, 047 6,052] 633] 635] 277} 282 
Paints, pigments and varnishes............... 1,340 173 dis 932 971 294 297 
Fruit and vegetable canning, evaporating and 
Dresenvan ghey. Chem etary, heat opera ee 1,801 2,174 3,975 494 562 162 154 
Gar. liehtins and heatingan.. 0s.) saith sane see 2, 853 3 2,856) 1,262) 1,253 366} 365 
Tobacco, chewing and smoking............... 822 1,226 2,048} 588 603 274| 275 
Soaps, washing compounds.................++- 899 404 1,303] 970) 915} 286) 293 
Automobile suppliessncr sees oe dase ccs wees 2,126 157 2,283) 1,362) 1,400 295 294 
Total, forty leading industries...... 256,189 71,373) 327,562) 982! 969 - = 
Total, all industries................. 333,156 99,117) 432,273) 972) 959 - - 


Real Earnings of Employees in Recent Years.—The total amount paid 
to the employees in industrial plants during 1924 was $559,884,045, as compared 
with $509,382,027 in 1917. The wage payments in 1924 were $420,269,406, while 
the salaried employees received a remuneration of $139,614,639. The average 
yearly wage of the wage earner was $972 in 1924, as compared with $760 in 1917, 


an increase of 27-9 p.c. in average earnings. 


When the index number representing 


the average yearly wages, with 1917 as a base, is divided by the index number of 
the cost of living, with the same base, it is seen that real wages advanced by over 
11 p.c. from 1917 to 1924. The details of the computation are given in Table 25. 
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25.—Average Yearly Earnings and Real Wages of Wage-earners in Manufacturing 
Industries, 1917-1924. 


Index Numbers. 


a = Sater bent Real value 
Years. A a of Wage- care. Average Retail | of Average 
earners Earnings Prices. Yearly 
\ arnings. 
$ No. $ 

hi: V/A See no oe Cee 420,094, 869 552,968 760 100-0 100-0 100-0 
SUIS eete cori Sch s ince 5: oictalaci=oietcse 480,949,599 547,599 878 115-5 113-7 101°6 
(EL SABRE CSU nooe eee 496,570,995 529,327 938 123-4 122-2 101-0 
ee noe Sg SGU SSaEaneS 583, 853 , 225 526,571 1,109 145-9 142-8 102-2 
LALA SS ee ee 381,910,145 381,203 1,002 131-8 125-1 105-4 
Be aes, cits sis ove sieiaiclesiiis 374,212,141 398,390 939 123-6 115-7 106-8 
DOG ee See. Pecan te se 428, 731,347 446,994 959 126-1 116-7 108-1 
CER «tei ieee ae ea 420,269,406 432,273 972 127-9 114-7 111-4 


Percentage of Wages and Salaries to Value of Product.—An interesting 
inquiry is that regarding the relation between wages and salaries paid by manu- 
facturers and the total net value of production. Figures of gross production are 
often erroneously used in such calculations, but the values out of which the wages 
of employees must in the long run come are the values added to the raw materials 
while they are in the factory. Such added values constitute the real production 
of the manufacturing plant, and are alone available for payment of wages and 
salaries, of interest, rent and taxes and of charges for fuel, power, lighting, repairs 
and all other overhead charges. While amounts paid on some of these accounts 
are not readily ascertainable, amounts paid in wages and salaries are available 
from the statistics of the census of manufactures. These figures are given for 1917 
and subsequent years in Table 26, and show the increasing part of the manufac- 
turer’s dollar which has gone to his salaried and wage-earning employees in the 
years since 1917. In the four latest years, salaries seem to bear a particularly 
large percentage to the total net production of Canadian manufacturing industries, 
while the percentage of wages to total product was not very much larger in 1924 
than-in 1917. 


26.—Percentages of Wages and Salaries paid to Total Net Value of Manufacturing 


Production, 1917-1924. 
Percentage 
Value added . of total 
Years. by process of eee Le of salaries | of wages |salariesand 

manufacture. . Y to values | to values wages 
added. added, to values 

added. 

$ $ $ S 

OSCE Re See, Fae 1,332,180, 767 89,287,158) 420,094, 869 6-7 31-5 38-2 
NE A 5 cvs Gaupplasite 1,460,723,777| 101,507,889) 480,949,599 6-9 82°+9 39°8 
Lo! 2a. ae 1,509,870,745| 121,892,144) 496,570,995 8-1 82-9 41-0 
CE ed 2 as oe 1,686,978,408} 148,267,360} 583,853,225 8-8 34-6 43-4 
Ue ae eee 1,209, 143,344] 136,874,992} 381,910,145 11-3 31-6 42-9 
DETER. oo nwgeeessee 1,198,434,407} 186,219,171] 374,212,141 11-4 31-2 42-6 
Les a ee 8 1,311,025,375} 142,788,681] 428,731,347 10-9 32-7 43-6 
eae eee os eae s:9%0. 1,256, 643,901 139,614,639] 420,269,406 11-1 83-4 44-5 
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4.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments. 


Establishments Classified according to Size.—The tendency of manufac- 
turing to become concentrated in large establishments, or the reverse, is a matter 
of interest from the standpoint of industrial organization. 


In order to throw some light upon this subject, statistics are presented in 
Tables 27, 28, 29 and 30 of establishments grouped, first, according to value of 
products and secondly, according to number of employees. Of the 22,178 estab- 
lishments reported as engaged in manufacturing industries in 1924, there were 
468, or 2-1 p.c., whose products were valued at more than $1,000,000 each. These 


468 establishments produced 53 p.c. of the gross production. 


in the tables below. 


Details may be found 


27.—_Manufacturing Establishments, Classified according to Gross Values of 
Products, with Total and Average Values of Products in each Class, 


1922 and 1924. 


1922, 1924. 
vik Nee ber © ag 
alues. fo) verage fo) verage 
Total 1 Total 
Estab- : Pro- Hstab- : Pro- 
lish- Production. duction. lish- Production. duction. 
ments ments. 
No $ $ No $ $ 
Wnderi$255 0000s: cee tt 14,978 114, 205,770 7,625 14, 200 133,592,451 9,401 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000.. 2,401 85,075, 807 35, 433 2,492 88,322,526 35,442 
50,000 ‘s 100,000.. 1,793} 129,320,947 72,125 1,940} 138,510,558 71,397 
100,000 sé 200,000. . 1,355] 191,675,689) 141,458 1,376} 195,127,411] 141,807 
* 200,000 bs 500,000. . 1,078} 330,533,712) 306,617 1,198} 370,741,471] 310,764 
500,000 sf 1,000,000. . 516] 363,341,076} 704,149 499| 346,977,999} 695,346 
1,000,000 Me 5,000,000. . 364| 692,468,530] 1,902,372 407| 817,031,847] 2,007,449 
5,000,000 and over......:...... 56] 575,592,599)10, 278, 439 61] 604,749,319] 9,913,923 
PD OCAN Se ccetae tae tics 225541| 2,482,209,120| 110,119 22,178] 2,695,058,582| 121,519 
28.—_Manufacturing Establishments, Classified according to Gross Values of 
Products, with Total Values of Products in each Class, 
by Provinces, 1924. 
Prince Edward Island. Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. 
Values. 
(000 omitted.) —. a Bae 
ustab- . ustab- - 8 = . 
lechavonte: Production. ehavents: Production. ahcnents Production. 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Winderat$¥ 925. ..25-c5 03 < ae 283 1,603,081 929 6,493,475 601 3,998,913 
SU 20— FORE ea oe gece 10 358, 109 94 3,244,489 85 2,858,535 
5O—— PP L00k soe cere «Sans 17 1,155,521 73 5,160,522 60 4,165, 893 
OQ) 200) erates sfe.os 50.0.0 2) 288, 253 25 3,469,003 39 5,447,625 
200" D003 nee ssn abows 1 320,910 26 7,350,544 37 10,970,499 
5001; 000s een ise - - 10 6,759, 826 13 9,122,664 
L000 15 O00 retrace sraishersis: - - 6 12,249, 816 10 16,962, 883 
5,000 and over... .......5.: - - 3 19, 845,417 1 13,929,014 
Totalc caccee 313 3,720,874 1,166 64,573, 092 846 67, 456, 02€ 
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28.—Manufacturing Establishments, Classified according to Gross Values of Products, 
with Total Values of Products in each Class, 
by Provinces, 1924—concluded. 


Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. 
Values. 
(000 omitted.) Estab- : Estab- : Estab- : 
id pi Production. kahmnanta Production. lichen esis’ Production. 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
IRRCROE PARE ME 20%. <r See flee ose 4,930 44,021,526 5,259 61,723,537 445 3,474,216 
On | a 599 20,954, 819 1,306 46,727,838 89 3,131,744 
BO—" N00 erin cecee 428 30,162,995 1,009 72,215,146 87 6,487,986 
HOO —F9 4200 Noes eh 337 47,696,046 724 103,428,408 60 8,509,012 
2O0— eb00.. oo Sa.hesk ie 293 93, 493,395 652 202,220,013 43 13,046,898 
O04. 000. oF UES. cc ebs 120 85,497,666 266 180,378,427 19 14,558,681 
POU OUD 2 a sisicroretewee 117 247,588,119 ‘211 424,635,997 22 32,402,457 
S000 andlover. 25 3...20.05 23 206, 817,675 26 306,544,378 3 20,641,019 
Wotal.ocee: : . 2h. 6,847 776, 232, 244 9,453) 1,397,873, 744 768 102, 252,013 
— Saskatchewan. Alberta. British Columbia. 
LUNG Cie iG 496 3,187,672 496 3,872,988 771 5,217,040 
3) 2 eS ae ie 65 2,375, 711 75 2,669,508 169 6,001,773 
Be LOD Ee Sere. Set 41 2,942,627 79 5,567,099 146 10,652,769 
1 1 eee eae a 26 3,572,539 39 5,303,850 124 17,417,675 
PAO —— PS DOO |. Sos ac.0 veins 4 2,201,200 25 7,443,796 109 33,644,183 
Bae O00: Ae cote ody cnet: 5 3,181,475 15 11,859,903 51 35,619,357 
bes C44 an | ae aa a 3 5, 206, 356 9 22,790,914 29 55,195,305 
B-000 8nd OVEF 5.00.0. 02 20% 2 13,596,318 1 5,737,303 2 17,638,195 
Tots. -.-77 645 36,313,931 739 65,245,361 1,401; 181,386,297 


The total number of employees, as given in Tables 29 and 30, is rather in 
excess of that shown in other tables of this section. 


The intention of other tables 


giving the number of employees is to show the employment afforded; consequently 
the sum of the monthly numbers of those employed is divided by twelve even in 
seasonal industries which operate for only a few months in the year. In these tables, 
however, the object is to show the size of the group of employees in each establish- 
ment, whether in a seasonal industry or not, and the sum of the monthly numbers 
of employees in each establishment is divided only by the number of months in 
which the plant was in operation. 


29.—Number of Establishments and of Employees in Canadian Manufactures, 
grouped according to the Number of Employees per Establishment, 1923 and 1924. 


1923. 1924. 
Number of Employees 

per Establishment. a lags i che oa pee Number Absa 

- (o) umber |i o py re) Number 
Aaa Employees. | Employed. Hetobblish: Employees. | Employed. 
Fewer than 5 persons........ 13,156 23,632 1-7 12,323 18,790 1:5 
5 to 20 persons........%..- 5,310 53, 852 10-1 5,567 56,315 10-1 
21 “ 50 a Ee ee ae 2,093 67,408 32-2 2,139 68,356 31-9 
earn Set ee 1,031 73,449 71-2 1,084 78,165 72+1 
Bee) EE OM eres, ate ee 566 79,737 140-8 585 81,502 139-3 
C1 LNA lll RCS 374 115,585 309-0 369 110,748 300-1 
UL AUC OVOE. be ccigagesscnas? 112 112,447 1,004-0 111 111,139 1,001-2 
TREN vies oak 22,642 526,110 23-2 22,178 525,015 23-7 
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30.—Number of Establishments and of Employees in Canadian Manufactures, by 
Provinces, and the Number of Employees per Establishment, 1924. 


Under 5 501 
Provinces. employ- | 5-20. | 21-50. | 51-100. |101-200./201-500.| and | Total. 
ees. over. 

Prince Edward Island— 

Establishments..............- 173 112 26 2 - - - SHB 

Bimployees.. 0.26 0.c eet ee wos 243 1,163 746 119 - - - 2,271 

Average per establishment..... 1-4 10:3 28-6 59-5 - - - 7:3 
Nova Scotia— 

Hstablishmients jaikss...<.caye saat 573 433 101 32 16 10 1 1,166 

NIM PlOVEOS thee. ks ae eine eels 1,073 4,426 3,045 2,276 2,049 3,579 920) 17,368 

Average per establishment..... 1:8 10-2 30-1 71-1} 128-0) 357-9} 920-0 14-9 
New Brunswick— 1 

bstablishments:...°...s.neeses- 352 323 103 37 16 14 1 846 

mi ployeesien sess ce cent ee 687 3,279 3,222 2,455 2,243 4,637 806] 17,329 
Gieke per establishment..... 1-9 10-1 31-2 66-3 140-1 331-2 806-0 20-5 

uebec— 

Establishments.s..c- «e+e 00. 4,399 1,301 550 279 147 123 48 6, 847 

TM PlOVOCIc ar cece tect cree 7,151} 13,319} 17,678} 19,994) 20,786] 387,767| 48,990) 165,685 

Average per establishment..... 1-6 10-2 32-1 71-5} 141-4) 307-0} 1,020-6 24-2 
Ontario— 

Establishments...............- 4,878 2,478 1,088 555 300 a NCAA 57 9,453 

Bimployeos sheascides «tea aisles 6,422} 25,198) 32,437) 40,841; 41,818] 51,692) 57,321] 255,729 

Average per establishment..... 1-1 10-1 32-1 73-5} 1389-3] 292-0] 1,005-6 27-0 
Manitoba— 

Establishments.............00: 384 214 93 45 22 9 I 768 

PUUMAPLOV COS; week's «as cesar dea 683 2,050 2,875 2,985 3,283 2,744 bbl) 15,170 

Average per establishment..... 1-7 9-5 30-9 66:3 149-2} 304-8} 551-0 19-8 
Saskatchewan— 

Establishments................ 509 98 24 8 3 33 - 645 

Bmployeesiien ode. 0~ olaterse stare 810 874 787 531 424 839 - 4,265 

Average per establishment..... 1/5 8-9 32-7 66:3} 141-3) 279-6 - 6:6 
Alberta— 

Establishments................ 483 172 46 22 12 4 - 739 

Im ployees seit oe 2s << sical Sa 599} 1,567; 1,514) 1,520; 1,502) 1,448 - 8,150 

Average per establishment..... 1-2 9-1 32-9 69-0} 125-1] 362-0 - 11-0 
British Columbia— 

Establishments................ 572 436 188 104 69 29 3 1,401 

Pimployeesi.').hs.-.ss tele sees ete 1,122) 4,439} 6,052} 7,444 9,397] 8,042) 2,551] 39,047 

Average per establishment..... 1-9 10-1 32-1 71-5} 186-1) 277-3] 850-3 27-9 


5.—Power and Fuel. 


Power.—The power equipment installed in manufacturing establishments is 
a very good barometer of the industrial development of Canada, inasmuch as the 
production is dependent on the power equipment and also because increases and 
decreases in its capacity, measured in horse power, are not the result of temporary 
fluctuations in costs and values in the same manner as in capital investments, 
value of product, etc. It will not reflect temporary depressions, but over a period 
of several years will indicate industrial growth or decline. 

Central electric stations, which generate electricity for both lighting and power 
purposes, are included in Table 31 with miscellaneous industries and are included 
also with the industries of each province. To avoid duplications the motors driven 
by power generated by the equipment of the central electric stations are not included 
in the total power equipment of Canada, of the provinces or of the miscellaneous 
industries, but are included in the total power equipment of other groups of industries. 
Internal combustion engines include all gasolene engines, natural coal and producer 
gas engines and diesel and semi-diesel or other engines which produce power by 
burning the fuel in the cylinder. 

Comparisons with 1923 data show an increase in the total capacity of power 
equipment employed in manufacturing establishments of 538,276 horse power, 
or 14 p.c., by far the largest increase being in the miscellaneous group, which increased 
by 448,548 horse power. Water power development of central electric stations 
accounted for 425,410 horse power of this increase and it was in the provinces with 
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large water power developments that the greatest total increases were made, Ontario 
leading with an increase of 233,263 h.p., Quebec coming second, with an increase 
of 151,715 h.p., and Manitoba third with an increase of 73,897 h.p. 


31.—Power Instailed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by Provinces and 
Groups of Industries, 1924. 


A.—BY PROVINCES. ' 


Primary Power. Electric Motors. 


Electric 
Electric | Motors 
Motors |drivenby| Total 
Primary |driven by] power Electric 
Power. |Purchased generated} Motors. 


Internal |Hydraulic 
Combus-]} Turbines Total 
ae tion and Water 

Engines. | Wheels. 


Provinces. Engines 


bines Power. | in each 
Industry. 
h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p 
Prince Edward Island........ 1,588 1,341 1,773 4,702 170 - 170 
OMAN COG attic lee ca 6.0 cet 94, 609 3,657 49,440 138,706 14,161 35, 228 49,389 
New Brunswick.............- 62; 699 3,146] 35,561] 101,406 5,012]  23°941| 28.953 
LG SIPS TT Oe Seen 178, 227 8,653] 1,242,139) 1,429,019 366, 710 139,461 506,171 
Seth ste Oe ee et ee er 319,300 32,471] 1,475,536] 1,827,307 758, 250 138,080 896, 330 
PROS Scie, cea act en coisa 42,918 1,995 145, 627 190,540 34,591 673 35, 264 
BeCA ECG WRN -ojore.< 0, skcse yo ture o> 51,523 10,461 2 61,986 9,516 80 9,596 
Wi eP ci Foal I eel hae 71,613 5,713 33,556 110, 882 20,808 3,317 24,125 
British Columbia and Yukon. 121,790 5,054 308,512 435,356 46,965 57,221 104,186 
AACN IAT (ee ead Is cer tem yall 944, 267 72,491) 3,283,146] 4,299,904) 1,256,183 398,001) 1,654,184 
B.—BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES. 
Primary Power. Electric Motors. 
Total i 
Electric 
Power : 
. : Steam : Electric | Motors 
Industrial Equip- ; Internal |Hydraulic : 
Groups. | “ment | Pages | Combus| Turbines | hotel, | Motors |dnven by] Total 
ree Tur- Wate 3 ae Power. |Purchased| generated} Motors. 
bines. teh : Power. | ineach 
Industry. 
h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p 
Vegetableproducts| 258,719 59, 849 9,466 41,827 111, 142 147,577 23, 644 171,221 
Animal products... 89,491 24,818 4, 653 1,562 31,033 58,458 3,993 62,451 
Textile products... 139, 482 28,042 1,240 28,992 58,274 81, 208 23, 281 104,489 


Wood and paper...| 1,215,688] 362,083 13,406 435 , 052 810,541} 405,147 236,921] 642,068 


Iron and -its pro- 

CUES 2 osc 350,955) 121,907 19,477 5,012} 146,396) 204,559 67,923] 272,482 
Non-ferrous metals} 104,010 7,668 183 55,450 63,301 40, 709 15,618 56,322 
Non-metallic min- 

Braise TL! 7 276,270 26,224, | 5, 268 894 32,386] 243,884 20,253] 264,137 
Chemicals and al- 

lied products. ... 59, 870 14,758 389 6,400 21,547 38, 328 4,923 43,246 
Miscellaneous _ in- 

dustries:..i.... 3,025, 2841 298,918 18,409) 2,707,957} 3,025, 284 36,318 1,450 37,768 

RIOR ccs pace cores 5,519, 7691| 944,267 72,491] 3,283,146) 4,299,904] 1,256,183} 398,001) 1,654,184 


electric stations which produce the power purchased by other industries. 

Fuel.—The fuel used in industrial establishments in 1924 included 5,518,255: 
tons of bituminous coal, valued at $34,438,554, constituting 60-3 p.c. of the total 
fuel cost. The other chief fuels in order of value were fuel oil, comprising 10-1 p.c., 
anthracite coal 8-1 p.c. and coke 3-9 p.c._ Out of a fuel account of over $57,000,000, 
Ontario expended $28,300,000, or 49-6p.c. of the total. The manufacturing concerns 
of Quebec expended $16,100,000 and those of Nova Scotia and British Columbia 
over $2,900,000 each. 
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The groups of industry in which fuel was most extensively used in 1924 were 
wood and paper, $14,875,000, non-metallic minerals, $13,514,000, iron and steel, 
$9,593,000, and vegetable products, $6,581,000. Fuel is used quite generally 
throughout the industrial field for the generation of power by means of internal 
combustion and steam engines. The principal industries where fuel is used as a 
material that enters into the actual composition of the product are the manufactures 
of coke and gas. The most important industries where heat is applied directly 
to materials to transform them or to facilitate their manipulation are foundries 
and machine shops, blast-furnaces and steel mills, brick, tile, lime and cement- 
making, petroleum-refining and the glass industry. 


32._Fuel used in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by Provinces 
and Groups, 1924. 


Anthra-| 7... ; a 
Provinces and Groups. | Bituminous Coal. Bie ve Coke. ee Oil. Total.t 
PROVINCES. Tons. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island... 3,896 38, 593 31,916 30 1,363 1,671 2,831 94,413 
INOVAISCOtIan. ge... ae 222,540) 1,218,827) 221,420 3,022 43,795} 18,129 673,780} 2,943,309 
New Brunswick......... 227,813) 1,451,111) 192,229 2,115 22,609) 10,562 29,273] 1,880,928 
Quepeese Weis cach eas. 1,423,308] 9,934, 148]1, 559,772 17,056) 443,839) 154,096) 1,957, 217/16, 089, 367 
Ontario sree... leas: 3,211, 272119, 522, 376)1, 178,077 43, 299|1,433,577| 362,028) 1,547, 965/28, 299,379 
Manitoba a oscil Gace 71,128 541,957} 276,571} 258,397) 153,636) 42,896 121,034} 1,674,060 
Saskatchewan........... 20, 296 164,180} 630,493] 166,028 5,623) 65,087 464,424] 1,640,381 
IAT D ORT Aes .ccaste nodes 123, 506 458,144] 490,279) 132,518 18,054} 39,382 115,115} 1,479,182 
British Columbia and 
Vukon eee eee: 214,496] 1,109,218 61, 897 5,030} 127,736] 82,441 869,113) 2,967,195 
Total’ yeen. 5,518, 255/34, 438, 554/4,642,654| 627,495/2, 250,232) 776,292] 5,780, 752/57, 068, 214 
GROUPS. 
Vegetable products...... 657,592) 3,767,137) 576,321) 226,007} 408,926) 122,226 540,817) 6,580,906 
Animal products.........| 841,127] 2,106,713} 169,865] 198,571 31,861) 127,301 76,778| 3,423,537 
Textile products......... 392,650] 2,676,732| 233.356] 68.9761 44.064] 109,269] 58.919] 3,367,797 
Wood and paper......... 1,611,051) 11, 166, 678)1, 025, 757 24,131 32,883} 103,384] 1,099, 594/14, 875, 287 
Tron and its products.. ..|1,067,773] 6,292,995] 298,508 84,924] 446,091} 114,274] 1,192,920) 9,593,207 
Non-ferrous metals...... 83, 831 538, 205 71,925 2.000 67,803} 16,488 231,109) 1,058,305 
Non-metallic minerals. ..}1,082, 760} 6,164,002} 205,417} 17,862/1,073,471] 80,623} 2,258, 939]13,514,378 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
GUCTSS eae eee 230,533) 1,372,472) 110,242 2,399) 117,712) 12,242 95,384| 1,768,723 
Miscellaneous industries. 50,938) 353, 62011, 951, 262 2,292 27,421) 90,485 226,292! 2,886,074 


1 Includes other varieties of fuel. 


5.—Manufacturing Production in Cities and Towns. 


The prosperity of many of the cities and towns of Canada is intimately con- 
nected with their manufacturing industries. Statistics of the manufacturing 
industries in all cities, towns and villages in which there was a gross manufacturing 
production of $100,000 or more are given for the year 1924 in Table 33. 

Cities having a gross manufacturing production of over $100,000,000 each 
in 1924, in the order of the value of their products, were Montreal, Toronto and 
Hamilton. Winnipeg and Vancouver, the only cities in the $50,000,000 to $100,000,- 
000 class in 1924, produced manufactures to the gross value of $74,755,670 and 
$77,860,759 respectively. Other important manufacturing cities producing goods 
to a gross value of between $20,000,000 and $50,000,000 in 1924 were, in the order 
of value of products:—Oshawa, Ford, London, Kitchener, Peterborough, Quebee, 
Three Rivers, Ottawa, Calgary, Niagara Falls, Saint John, Sault Ste. Marie, Brant- 
ford, Port Colborne and Shawinigan Falls. 
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33.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $100,000 


or over, and with 3 or more Establishments, calendar year 1924. 


Estab- 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. 
ments. 
No. $ 
P. E. Island— 
Charlottetown............ 34 1,562,249 
Summerside.............. 14 177,978 
MoOntatue...<% <tietsee sls 3s 4 112, 643 
Nova Scotia— 
POATEMIOUGIL: ee alanis oe 17 18, 687, 888 
BratitA ee 5). La ARO ae <5 « 84 19,050,719 
PORE sane deeb dee na css 27 21,926, 628 
New Glasgow.....-..-.-.- 27 4,408, 462 
PE TAGO Pines i anicloeie crete «0 =e 25 3,499,059 
PASHMPESG . -.0</0 cee ee aes. 22 5, 833, 682 
RVarinoutb)icn.cit.ceie.<5.< 28 2,279,556 
MVE ON s,s cate tatkernc nsf 18 1, 238, 883 
Rens S. sear ee ee eiean if 747, 826 
100 | re See Me crest 17 459, 162 
Port Hawkesbury......-.. 5 704,396 
MVeETDOOL. ».-AeeRa chew e's os 9 2,957,796 
Bridgewater.........-.--.- 19 726, 234 
StOUATION.. 6. Aves eel eee 8 553,467 
Giamenbure..* bee ae... 13 428, 761 
OOK aie t Milcthe wana 11 445,305 
TOCHpOrt:. 1, jel Piel. 2s ae 4 390,320 
CSN geen eee, Sle og See 8 204,098 
Giasmbay.. 2 S68 i 6.8 7 254,277 
North Sydney.......---.- 14 219,121 
IBridretownis oc: eek i 10 172, 630 
Middleton... .865..: 8 231,018 
Woltvillowitsey tie ne ont 7 98,486 
ital burner... 4..02recoeee sss 10 207,594 
EEMAACKO,.. seks ee we nas 3 127,398 
IPARESDOFO:..dc ade cee s «fo: 9 113,549 
Clark’s Harbour.........- 6 20, 825 
Haataport, + es ace. 926 5 158, 389 
Syqciea | eS ae a 6 77, 982 
ANPPONISH:. 5 dias come «ares 5 95, 554 
Mahone Bayi. ssc sem es x ab, 135, 261 
New Brunswick— 
Saint. Jon... cee eee ies 102% 29, 294,398 
AP RUERG Wyeth tees aes: 15 10,130,785 
Dtaotephen:. Soi cae- as - 16 3,490,555 
Modmimdston. ke .h.-..« <2 8 6,855, 136 
MIGHOUONL.. . poeboltete cee s 39 2,980,485 
Predéricton 1.925.330. - 5. 28 1,908,314 
Caripbellton.O5f.ccc- -i..6: 14 2,126,035 
Ohi An ee OOS ee 15 4,109,498 
INGWEAStION, See see- =a. 10 5,407, 287 
Pahonsies.. Fos Asal... os 4 1,776,202 
SACEVIHIGL. 6 Heh sene bs >: 11 894,218 
SL Lo op ae eS i ie a P 16 467,278 
PG KHOOL LO .!. Feisty V2 5 - 6 _ 853,325 
Saran alles eockcok w= <5 5 10 460, 122 
Woodstock... esc thhe cccws 18 476,096 
FLAPPING. 5.56 Necw utter «05 4 323, 886 
POT ION, ose eel ioe coe 6 185,201 
Quebec— 
UGMEPCHD ia to vv dod chs sos 1,560 469, 354, 640 
U5 eae Se, ee 224 42,168, 804 
MOEBO EULVOLB oss tc. oss ss 45 50,319,218 
Shawinigan Falls......... 19 41,435,414 
UGS git) ee ae 19 10,423, 820 
Bierbrooke,.cb..20.... +»: 65 20, 156, 462 
Grand’ Mére...... 10 55, 823, 235 
Lachine 22 14,783,060 
ae os a) 39 15, 638,376 
ei le A ee 25 8,390, 864 
St. Hyacinthe........:... 48 8,315,516 
Ee Sas See 16 6, 134,994 
BLOND GAM. 6 AIS. 5 3 0 3 14,809,445 
oe ES ee ote 2 ae 20 5, 800, 444 
LE Tl) 4 16,478,402 


Salaries 
and 
wages. 


$ 


314, 122 
37,102 
28, 259 


1,177,812 
2,608, 747 
1,453,032 
826,552 
551,931 
752,107 
531, 238 
190, 873 
154,479 
130, 759 
98, 666 
104,190 
103,071 
43, 202 
126, 188 
101,493 
58,555 
63,543 
64,524 
96,468 
48,140 
34, 802 
33,482 
50, 262 
39, 947 
25,761 
11,204 
40, 203 
26,505 
25, 254 
31, 885 


3,573, 265 
790, 832 
632,415 
400,391 
790, 692 
714, 258 
412, 665 
337,410 
313,270 
163, 294 
252,584 

86,038 
158, 582 
153, 887 

96,577 

65 , 366 

33,741 


94,725,516 
7,798,341 
5,524,074 
3,266,978 
1,613, 604 
3,148,729 
2,219,526 
2,788,494 
2,262,534 
1,902,028 
1,742,476 

783 , 309 
1,662,511 
1,829, 130 
1,073,567 


Cost 
of 
materials. 


$ 


748,724 
114,319 
15, 487 


11,032, 689 
4,211,375 
8,330,710 
2,164,457 
1,472,724 
1,369,209 
1, 686, 137 

494,051 
384, 008 
281, 853 
289, 139 
213,831 
161,724 
104, 081 
158, 040 
181,311 
161,952 
235, 362 
60, 733 
97,572 
124, 904 
122, 293 
82,714 
70,960 
62,341 
61,986 
88, 282 
48,083 
50, 866 
59,070 
54,371 


18, 608, 867 
1,930, 216 
1,702,392 
1,382,739 
1,491,282 
1,391,870 
1,226, 131 

968, 349 
1,096,761 
598,434 
308,372 
283,073 
210, 245 
325,763 
98, 752 
123,854 
80, 751 


924, 134, 382 
12,565, 194 
12,052,500 

7,231,065 
3,913, 786 
5,242,781 
2,916, 700 
3,821, 347 
5, 262,343 
3,090,279 
4,391, 159 
5,976, 783 
2,777, 852 
2,733,443 
2, 606, 469 


Value 
of 
products. 


$ 


1,444, 787 
220,979 
107, 136 


15,199, 240 
10,131,247 
6,540,934 
3,766,718 
2,792,519 
2,603,336 
2,478,979 
792,006 
602, 658 
498,073 
484, 828 
426, 187 
348, 784 
346,305 
332,819 
329, 583 
296, 887 
295, 227 
252,560 
233, 684 
217,172 
203, 693 
171,074 
161,421 
131, 164 
120,067 
114,810 
114, 450 
111,260 
108, 489 
106, 364 


26,552, 152 
4,619,078 
3,239,539 
2, 883, 911 
2,846,907 
2,656, 229 
2,191, 239 
1,776, 189 
1,467,517 
1,100,786 

652,387 
535, 888 
498,751 
495, 145 
317, 609 
227,383 
144,923 


444, 852, 084 
29,362,009 
28, 903, 467 
21,205,310 
11, 169, 992 
10,881,569 
10,444,949 
10,152, 330 
10,056, 907 

8,717,270 
7,913, 440 
7,490, 754 
7,396, 127 
5,574, 864 
4,936, 246 
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33.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Preduction of $160,600 
or over, and with 3 or more Establishments, calendar year 1924—continued. 


Estab- nel Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. Tower and of of 
ments DOE Ce: wages. materials. products. 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Quebec—continued. 
Beleeil Mi 4,560,006 274 363,976 3,465, 297 4,762,152 
St. Jéréme aiate 25 4,418,651 1,464 1,154, 205 1,840,304 4,718,545 
Drummondville 14 6,977,534 1,185 851, 209 2,773,402 4,047,804 
sy PA GUC earns Senet oe df 8,085,037 601 916, 833 1, 647, 473 3, 892, 666 
Wictoriavilleinecnccees «cs 19 3,380, 808 1,001 761,046 1,067,413 3,189,502 
Bucking han. sheets. ee 14 2,485,745 430 414, 069 1,188,565 2,559,971 
MOWMOtCL Sc... divide arelere he xe 29 1, 652, 768 638 416,811 1,055, 768 2,072,864 
Sorel Mr. cians seem eases 17 2,686,310 1,003 662,320 710,470 1,729,708 
Coaticook;, 4. adh teet dasie.« 23 1,994,562 587 389,099 1,031, 552 1, 726, 122 
Windsor... see eee cb see 5 2,134,964 422 499,007 712,824 1,715,367 
IVGEGUN. <2 sated ede ss 6 1,383,041 541 418,184 988, 268 1,635,199 
Beaubarnois, jose eee cles 5: 8 2,451,602 380 408,953 673,941 1,568, 838 
TONQUIOLES:...5 lad sildensaeeres 8 1,724,783 253 312,891 589, 698 1,475,000 
Berthier. 55.5 geass. 8 3,598, 262 351 280, 632 576,458 1,410, 661 
Warteville: 4. etee cette: 9 1,035, 859 298 329, 432 930,481 1,317, 331 
Cowansville...........+..- 11 1,333, 420 413 370,830 502, 609 1,219, 328 
CHiCOULMINI «+ are sehs aise oi 16 9,460,175 421 387,488 474, 810 1,193,193 
Bromptonville............ 8 362,072 261 231, 102 730, 628 1,181,560 
MGDUZON ss oe Fi opebetrsteace ose ee 5 3, 650, 859 325 408, 535 198, 754 1,173,004 
Rock Island...........+.- 17 2,073, 233 341 317,323 504,934 1,052,223 
SPM ONG. cette eee ciate ne 11 548,098 129 80, 804 733, 220 1,045, 229 
Plessis ville. see deete ess « 13 1, 200,045 328 251,391 384, 656 950, 871 
IRAMOUBKAS. <eesioderer onaree 10 2,514,526 246 229, 432 360, 610 925,158 
WOEsneUl.. J ease es cans ll 1,007, 429 179 148,581 609 , 553 919,540 
Ste. Thérése...........:.. il 1,047,010 290 227,334 520, 832 862,416 
Mamba). wee Pictes seicic 15 701, 500 315 171,112 446,675 841,545 
SteRaymond eee see cele... 14 2,303,975 276 188,959 280, 228 770, 583 
LEYTE DONNC se Artojietvie oinlae' 11 1,297,679 246 244,191 287,881 716,131 
Calumet: aeemate cscs es 4 661, 428 119 118,321 507, 902 708, 493 
Stilluaurent-. ewe seas vé 969, 313 270 306,573 358, 747 688, 866 
Louiseville... apa 7 780,526 201 242,275 392,432 688, 424 
Beche Plain. tth. 08 «0. 8 631, 747 150 187,658 231,746 643,023 
Pont Rouges, seseae vee « 9 1,467,921 239 128,414 322,067 620, 884 
Lac au Saumon........... a 2,646, 109 179 118,970 341,244 607,228 
Warwick... -.aegspes arte ac 12 533,731 191 126, 167 298, 844 591, 020 
Torretteville: tee. dass 0.0190 18 782,022 262 163, 104 250, 789 558, 864 
Manvillen cece cei: heettes 9 729, 889 122 108, 744 277,982 493,179 
ADV AITIO Ne. ein cne me eer tie 8 908, 358 169 151,590 16, 758 475,989 
USTOM «se Gee aes ticks «'« 9 214,057 72 64, 605 807, 657 472,296 
St. Gabriel de Brandon... 9 442,964 76 66, 897 348, 208 434,425 
Riviére du Loup.......... 16 3,024, 561 213 213, 434 155,978 429,681 
(Radford.-|..¥ ee) fare. 8 558,014 230 192, 302 55, 599 419,501 
Contrecceunri (2 be iclec vie nos 3 226, 132 153 101, 088 191,497 396, 943 
TB yiss ee ee eo. 15 587,198 166 97,936 173,483 395, 731 
Cap de la Madeleine...... 5 673,543 37 47,004 231, 924 362, 702 
MaiCaIniG. 55a, dew uf 677,631 122 77,207 140,351 298,358 
Acton iVale....66: 2aie.4. ..< - 12 153,931 81 40,177 205,186 295, 506 
ATOOSS case v8 Mera Settee es 8 696, 556 149 85,145 128,357 286, 050 
Stalite-2: «aeons loa: 13 178,044 86 64, 742 176, 664 282,929 
MONS UCU .<audoee Getlhewan 4 1, 875, 820 226 352,780 61, 022 273,817 
Waterloo: <i. sagiiine paces 13 213, 952 110 84,795 133, 220 274,593 
Stlambert. ae ies... 6 385, 322 117 118, 506 67,018 265,577 
Shawvillew..ewer, sepier ark 9 121,492 27 18,129 193, 393 261,770 
Montmagny: ems setlens.« 18 1,671,945 143 86,189 107, 838 249,525 
Thetford Mines........... 12 452,912 88 83, 962 87,880 227,013 
Mennoxvalll Overs secre « 4 184, 047 55 59,199 88, 935 225,131 
achutess. jacsee cone ee 9 521,259 59 63, 454 134, 234 223, 811 
Cookshine.,.... 54, Ae Sates 6 132, 691 69 52,012 110,817 207,061 
ieimntins donls-ean eee 8 154, 280 48 44,130 137,277 193, 877 
IDistaGly. sa.) eines nae os 5 715,582 84 63, 520 77,529 185,182 
Val Brillant. 4 15,400 125 45, 259 109 , 023 184,861 
Frelighsburg 5 74,100 18 10,280 140,505 180,156 
Roberval.... ; 14 243,555 67 26,179 116, 868 171, 600 
Montebello... aey.g.0.0...- 3 310, 885 95 45, 839 117,017 165,509 
St. Mare des Carriéres.... 5 8,200 68 44,852 43,520 160, 661 
Ste. Geneviéve............ 6 152,275 62 47,314 91,950 160,542 
Ste. Agathe des Monts.... i 223, 294 82 36, 963 81,036 157,889 
Mont Lanrier............. 11 189,401 36 23, 205 “94,112 146,572 
St. Césaire AS 0 ie 14 116,393 sis 25, 039 99,594 145,971 
Sterie:.....0.. Se eee 8 104,096 57 27,970 79, 685 143, 363 
Knowlton: .+<0ed-ndn tec 6 59, 842 22 12,094 107, 232 142,119 
Warden? <>. "). 24s ee 3 27,150 9 7,585 119, 402 141,191 
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33.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $100,000 
or over, and with 3 or more Establishments, calendar year 1924.—continued. 


Estab- Tine Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. 1 Z and of of 
ments. Or eee wages. materials. products. 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Quebec—concluded. 

Ie CU Oe Ae eae 5 84,331 40 29,180 67,689 131, 409 
Roxton Ballssiicc....2.+.. 9 98,615 36 14, 453 87, 612 130,529 
Rinbnionda.) 26.8024... 6 211, 246 59 56, 749 36,930 127, 868 
Papineauville............. 9 194, 814 48 28,190 86, 067 127,199 

Ce | ae: 3 36, 000 8 6, 680 101,134 126,949 
Napierville............... 6 146, 692 32 14,165 76,429 122,702 

EEG...) OE APE... s) 4 95, 862 40 20, 386 88, 746 117,207 
Hetyalle..... fe. ncese... 6 75,989 34 26,782 45,196 116, 704 
Waterville. -. Sih the.ks x. 4 147,088 35 39,481 60,404 114,507 
Omoriowa.” Jk t0e....,: 9 134,568 37 17,815 72,517 112, 664 
init: st eee ee a 5 142,267 22 20,020 76, 938 108, 348 
PRE EIStOLESi danas ae... 11 100,321 42 21,136 54,034 103,114 
BeMtexias:& #9 RE 5... 5 28, 150 15 8,820 45, 854 102,716 
Weedon Centre............ 3 104, 185 23 15,998 53, 883 102,159 

Ontario— 

PING 0 sna. Mie A 55 1,928 | 410,244,068 | 80,001 96,554,310 | 213,493, 889 401,367, 127 
anailtons 2 8 doe oh. 427 | 170,993,755 | 23,772 | 28,513,251 56, 884,010 118,591,000 
aban sacle LGe << .s- 35 | 21,311,534 | 4,554 5,301, 282 25,996, 264 37,918, 699 
MgraCitysck Shh chitects <0. 9 33,487,226 | 5,091 8,834,736 | 22,687,605 87,917,311 
ondOn n/n BEE ons ss 219 39,445,266 | 8,040 8,918,977 15,055,244 32,766,596 
Ratohener ic. teh ote. s5s 129 | 33,046,372 | 6,237 6,798,544 14, 158, 694 31, 823,570 
Peterborough............- 78 27,157,129 | 4,568 4,502,044 19, 625,553 30,007,359 
Oe Cee 203 45,000,506 | 7,294 8,291, 483 13,565,162 98,345,275 
Niagara Falls............. 54 29,396,475 | 2,521 3,565,271 12,970,972 26,572,951 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 41 60,917,542 | 2,022 3,716, 873 12,916, 763 94,211,177 
Branktordia.. tie eloak sss 109 | 47,565,492 | 5,468 5, 888, 213 11,726, 136 24, 081, 367 
Port Colborne... ae 9 9,234,890 749 1,047,600 | 20,146,169 23,830, 954 
Walkerville... 46 19,845,623 | 2,587 4,007,909 9,911,434 19,089, 887 

arnia..... 40 18,247,756 | 2,534 3,535, 866 12,695,198 19,034, 103 
Guelph 94 16,798 894 | 3,719 3,879, 765 8,017,368 18,109, 812 
Windsor... as 117 19,201,885 | 2,954 4,275, 830 7,277,441 17,091,127 
@hatham ss. : .!0. aE 64 15,166,692 | 1,903 2,310,948 10,042,963 14, 898,988 
Wieland to We Oe ale.s0.s 31 20,454,463 | 2,564 2,833,796 8,153,335 13,798,038 
iugowatint .-+ 280. Ae 0... 4 4,376, 322 441 641, 364 11, 434, 740 13,327,073 
New Torontoses. Jed, «2... 9 16,310,172 | 1,861 2,593,518 8,051, 144 13,160, 230 
EDDtold. <0. IPM dete: «0 17 19,730,450 | 1,552 2,401,149 5,799, 610 13,040,459 
St. Catharines............ 96 17,778,985 | 2,977 3,225, 659 4,454,226 11,378, 100 
CET a See 77 14,098,123 | 3,085 3,187,341 5, 502, 663 11,063,144 
Troquois Falls............. 3 29,118,755 | 1,130 1,919,344 3,451,059 10,719,399 
Movi. William 41.537. ....- 42 20,852,163 | 1,140 1,240, 854 5,337,976 9,631,695 
Wallaceburg.............- 19 8,009, 801 978 1,181,047 5,720,720 8,508, 606 
Binstiord. . Ae IS os 6. : 68 7,352,467 | 1,883 2,047,072 4,535,951 8,468, 162 
Rduestonsts4, PRG. cs 62 10,201,475 | 1,737 1,865,189 3,874,567 7,339,418 
Cariwallc 1.225 59%...5.. ac AG 12,497,154 | 2,647 1,856, 127 3,973,638 7,225,561 
Wootstock...is).6\6..<-. 64 9,468,788 | 1,800 1,774,076 3,545,775 6, 620,901 
Moti Ptancoes. keh ses... 3s» 8 7,522,770 581 1,009, 304 3,398,155 6,108,577 
Brpelewillony, dice ales «0: 39 6,474, 891 918 962,990 3,739,166 5,878, 086 
a aa i, ain 11 5, 625, 855 313 375,504 3,986,594 5,520, 852 
WRADOZIOO...60. 9akt SEM oo c<c 40 11,428,029 | 1,206 1,332,558 2,877,110 5, 202, 504 
Maiiesd «.... SUES os: 0: 17 4,169,483 886 897, 224 3,589, 558 4,953,918 
Port Arthur............... 24 9,816, 233 885 1,143, 673 1,452, 163 4,814,313 
etc Moe aa Se Se 32 5,170,813 | 1,410 1,587,491 2,153, 839 4,782,067 
ea ertCbs 1 PEN IE cece 5 21 1,969, 733 341 342,929 3,503,760 4,765,049 
Sigihomas:.ss.14...... 47 4,061,783 941 987, 693 2,668,275 4,761,666 
Hawkesbury.............. 11 5,805,532 763 687, 050 2,732, 832 4, 654,143 
Leamington............... 14 2,255, 086 478 435, 601 1,706, 288 4,560,738 
Pembroke... 0. de%..... 38 6,367,095 | 1,095 1,060,759 2,550,018 4,517, 834 
RapCal ey < 1. AB Tihs 6a os 56 8,433,586 | 3,963 4,595,943 1,174,530 4,435,437 
REWOBAVANG 3 St PE os xs 13 5,483,673 555 494,328 2,990,276 4,374, 831 
RETOOL. 5. MRR SHS, o's 0's 38 5,519, 868 747 720, 809 2,921,668 4,296,724 
Owen Sound.............. 49 7,146,388 | 1,341 1,443, 684 1,957,410 4,224,576 
Ee) eS ae 33 3,435,238 685 496, 101 2,647,648 4,083,501 
antowan: 5 0. fed os 25 4,584,386 777 782,063 1,821,308 3,535, 166 
Hespeler si 15 5,565,328 | 1,149 995, 647 2,011, 904 3,421,198 

aris... 22 4,439,804 | 1,082 931, 193 1,973,028 3,359,293 
Cardinal.. te 6 3,152,503 345 417,737 2,330,778 3,243,021 
(OS, | ae Soe 36 5,242,556 | 1,030 995,494 4,197,015 3,024,384 
Sturgeon Falls............ 9 195,121 481 710, 633 1,608, 427 2,996,432 
Newmarket..............- 15 1,856,507 497 551,438 1,328, 426 2,834,760 
A RR eS ee 14 2,820,943 436 401, 082 2,080,087 2,804,924 


EIN DLON. say 2582 de.a 9.< <= 21 2,322,660 743 692,986 1,439,837 2,743,885 
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33.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $100,000 
or over, and with 3 or more Establishments, calendar year 1924—continued. 


Estab- ‘ae Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. lo a3 and of of 
ments. ISPeN Bess % wages. materials. products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Ontario—continued. 
IMernitton. s. eee es. a. ok 9 6, 420, 109 462 672,219 1,254,618 2,721,505 
Mrontoliet...soete seh +. cas oe 25 2,707, 267 389 315,468 2,356,363 2,655, 247 
Glippawas..26l.00l...-: 3 992,251 214 292,021 557,381 2° 648.727 
Oalevillents. 4 PEN Reno nat 21 1, 645, 693 494 604, 420 1,199,003 2,555,397 
Smiths Walle: snags ..007 18 3,483, 862 490 502,468 860, 295 2,555,070 
Petrolia..\...heet ee ce wees 18 1,979,109 220 241,390 2,073,966 2,519,117 
POUNGAS ccs eee ais ee 19 4,835,293 745 850, 362 1,043,617 2,483,910 
SteiMarye.. come teccanr 22 3,714, 609 446 486, 673 654,115 2,433,786 
Haneqs/ so eee ce ne 13 2,223,962 390 434,442 1,195,129 2,385,524 
Camppellfiord ses b..c.58 30 2,362,352 466 470,429 1,452,383 2,321,113 
Bowmanville. 222 .00,. +35 19 2,538,349 482 431,908 1,353,045 2,281,591 
Weston? .y.a-46 Bee take cons 8 3, 133, 864 699 703, 647 894,195 2,277,536 
lina ras ee oat een eee ee 16 2,023,104 469 448,256 | | 800, 165 2,185,221 
GeorgetOwnhs.. ee. cee 18 2,576,771 457 446,122 1, 267,943 2,172,220 
Penthten! 5.2 Asem eee coke 25 3,764,798 525 548,179 935, 289 2,160,855 
Sudbury i. csaeeea heroes .. 25 3,165,969 397 456,312 1,040, 847 2,156, 623 
Collingwood. ie ea. 29 6,135, 992 690 657, 362 895, 698 2,153,564 
Roekland seen tes = 7 94,310 460 346, 320 ASL I4a 7, 2,151,334 
Carleton Places. ates es 21 2,556, 483 635 557,100 975,474 2,062,896 
Cobourg. feeb oe 28 2,350,348 407 364,593 787,198 1,995,150 
Gananoque... een cee 5 25 3,430, 122 499 558,113 803, 584 1,972,048 
HLaNO VCR: 5-5. eee kee ss 16 3, 226, 223 641 579,739 1,046, 703 1,935, 657 
AGH priGt rst. 50- ok ar eeaek «> 17 5,120,700 480 559, 833 1,134,341 1,931,415 
andkay: >... bee eee 38 3,327, 868 516 487,912 1,050,333 1,911,058 
RortiGreditt. ere bee 4 2,510,593 198 225,025 1,284, 234 1,907 ,542 
@hestervalle: Oh tte cee =: 5 814,501 119 133,105 1,244,383 1,833,588 
lanes oct RARE Re cd 9 1,214,104 159 158,786 1,007, 830 1,831,369 
Bridgeebure tel eke oh 17 1,433,651 nd 240, 564 1,021, 663 1,816,369 
ANNOTATION. ce eee ook 8 1, 132, 261 323 310, 844 1,120,690 1,772,237 
Millions tess eteye ee ens ok 14 2,970,595 470 435,034 636,093 1,771,348 
Dunn villes jc tase aes 18 2,433, 639 527 538, 356 867,391 1, 762,043 
Pu son burg: forte. aenk Sees 24 1,583,125 477 437,220 1,079,136 1,733,242 
Ammnerst burg) Gaede: i-t-'- 8 7,243,509 262 379,196 215e532 1,699, 613 
ort, Hopes.h.aaiecisat ae ac oii 2,427,734 518 577,149 532,095 1, 652,274 
FCSPUSKASING vee aMets gieis 2 3 10,870, 783 418 529,405 695, 060 1,595,736 
Sitinathroy>. goss ae eee 21 1,385,700 278 225, 693 900, 054 1,479, 166 
Napanee...) Seed... 21 1,030,218 240 221725 856,074 1,439,927 
INOrWwicbe. cok sete. 15 660,777 161 146, 448 985,170 1,432,960 
Wralicertomt. teenie ete =a: 23 1,329,134 316 257,458 824,149 1,369, 620 
VATIMOMntes ha Ceeie den uaense 19 1,488, 925 393 362,079 699, 359 1,351,489 
A Rbaroy coUl i cie Be oe lat Aen ee 14 15,353, 948 370 393, 225 210,710 1,341,502 
Cache: Bay. stadt se 4 842,295 229 52,510 827,746 1,305,440 
Kancardine. 2 privasede.e ao: 16 1,128, 885 Bo: 330, 304 680,411 1,276, 861 
IMGaIORC 1.1. bi tee MPa NS 1,294,447 327 290,110 818, 327 1,259,369 
ane wachi.<.tmeeleece or 11 1,918,182 214 298, 364 285, 024 1,253, 660 
Penetanguishene.......... 16 1,726,494 879 361, 765 502,981 1, 231,328 
@aledonia:...2.mte. ate 11 421, 652 104 M223 707,959 VAGL TTI 
(IBamnieus sea Nee Se cr 23 1,535,875 289 275, 669 664,044 1,131,001 
Wine ham... eat. setae. 2) 22 929, 464 244 222,807 615, 982 1,070,946 
Port) Dalhousi®..aed4. <= 5 1,042, 220 357 265, 632 328,587 1,030, 243 
Wistowel.<<0 4 fee: = 3 20 812,745 244 212,412 598,117 1,008,999 
Cobalt2ise.4. by tees su 13,300,515 185 263, 456 55,353 1,005, 283 
Grimsbysiee see ean 15 864, 576 318 233, 335 510,486 1,002, 504 
PAGtOnen et. aha tors et 28 902, 823 254 114,036 518,805 948, 892 
Woodbridge an i ty-si00 8 806, 594 85 66, 630 659, 766 917,047 
iRanesville.. Winter e nee 13 980,529 79 98, 632 193, 676 901,990 
Branktord . cater ce 8 1,356,378 162 160,916 517,495 895, 934 
Marl uwiy. 9.5.2 marsh cee ee ose 10 946,944 220 225, 644 433,473 893,137 
Nore Bay.) see aetce soe 18 1,085,735 186 191,895 284, 618 860, 084 
Mbesley we kB ewee oho 11 893, 722 293 273,734 315,382 853, 530 
sMhesealon' faeces se iG 3,488,094 180 197,200 384,410 841,466 
OURS) 0) Ren one fer ot a Se 14 587, 227 181 156, 359 466, 268 829, 605 
New Hamburg .2204....- 13 870,372 219 175, 259 458, 263 781,090 
IPEGSCOULR A titers, AN es. 14 1,088, 458 183 180, 246 384,413 746,093 
Wine bys ek eee iets ale: 60 8 695, 862 233 255,599 331,462 740,552 
New Liskeard). 2.02.30... 11 773, 734 156 196, 264 344, 863 726,393 
Alexandria ..s. Sawa tce.s.«- 20 816,498 148 114, 056 418,452 722,636 
West: Lome «. 29s aeaaent 8 633,959 112 92,882 443,060 650,473 
NAG cae RRA foe cee Ses 9 565, 870 92 80,089 290,751 617,081 
Mawastock:...4:aeteitctonda: 12 343,127 124 106, 704 420,421 616, 649 
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33.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $100,000 
or over, and with 3 or more Establishments, calendar year 1924—continued. 


Cities and Towns. 


Ontario—continued. 
Mount Horestops.. Js... ss; 
WR OUOR gansta, Maeda s ies x 
LBL ee eee ae ok 


[Eee ae 


10) LRN aoc ar! Oe 


Southampton............. 
Pim berstonesen sf lcs<s..s)- 
Trosdons. . 4. Sao Pat. cee 
POrh PAPI 5.5 MEN dds x50 
TRE ane Be a rr 
WALGTIONG. «5 ecb ees ec 5s 
Victoria Harbour......... 
Bracebridge. §)).5;/...-:. 
MOVs DIOVETS. COs, Fen cccie x: 


WYISELONY. i ee eece: s ae 
URSOSEEOWN © sons i-e tie. oisies « 


Wellington 
Orancevalles. 0.00... ..3: 


MIMO. 45). Bie. tle cece. 


A RETO eee Oe ta 1 


Hagersville bith ne eiareee sim Phe Hee 
PROCRWALOL 2 .ctetee sO ti.1<.s,s 
SSPE OR Ys ai aan SO 5 eter «0.9.6 


AEP IASON. 20s. Acie ss0,0,0,000 
i. ers ae oS ae 
PENA 5 nos oe Ree teres «aye 
eS ee eo 
BIRGUOUENG:... ees fens cas aw 
Sioux Lookout........... 

eh 9, 
IMOMIBEAGG 4.8 Poe e Aca cas 
TRAHOIR: «pbk Os ete ass 

Us ngts  o a oe 
oS coh se 


ROA SINY cia Ace eok a. 
DRGIM DUTY osleale Pes > 02:0 
IRON hit ou ey yw vv 
Morricburg). (oye... 5. 
Erin PSs Py ite PEE 
CU ee ee A ee 
Ma PeTTON «4. ESE «av 
eee A | Se 


Estab- fas Salaries Cost Value 
lish- Capital. nis ree and of of 
ments. ROYEES wages. materials. products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
13 524,997 122 93, 681 372,427 611, 932 
15 426,728 148 64,582 393,178 609, 497 
10 643, 470 206 159, 033 367, 164 608, 068 
4 631,285 109 120, 183 420, 765 607,740 
11 695, 969 215 215, 600 171, 163 606, 187 
11 489, 829 122 139, 252 378, 872 600, 996 
12 416,080 164 49,242 336, 338 586, 830 
8 967,818 201 194,958 332,413 577,033 
6 639, 847 83 61,541 363, 868 536, 274 
8 212,602 39 33,947 392 267 536, 252 
9 664,476 184 160,503 163,361 533, 964 
6 158,025 76 77,961 278,531 514, 233 
12 422,806 122 96, 877 244,399 513,890 
9 534,196 183 182, 684 240, 461 513,428 
11 454,997 130 81,695 298,921 504,710 
10 491,818 123 68,114 257,678 493, 284 
a 1,366, 320 148 139, 922 280, 806 487,939 
15 1,034,511 204 144, 205 282,646 486,637 
10 761,565 128 71,574 277,400 470,291 
6 672,639 117 106, 810 249,167 465,704 
16 547,872 122 88, 662 238, 358 449,152 
16 421, 640 85 65, 257 271,689 448,784 
15 271,878 84 67,393 250, 861 448,079 
6 327,992 166 38,596 203 , 638 443 572 
11 616, 285 100 72,342 266, 857 443,057 
15 340,527 112 79,260 260,748 430, 872 
16 262,527 85 51,531 294, 328 419,999 
19 535,351 186 62,544 230,121 407,032 
16 88,420 49 33,616 328,774 406,596 
12 120,453 26 24,935 321,136 393,788 
rai 448, 350 88 92,140 144, 259 388, 705 
9 517,971 | 114 83,953 240,326 387, 879 
6 393,329 39 42,202 262,136 380,610 
14 224,925 68 53,091 257,176 370, 742 
7 809, 591 138 187,329 22,440 366, 044 
11 354,978 60 54,006 206, 712 359, 739 
12 260, 794 70 59,351 235,546 353, 896 
12 259,928 49 50, 342 181, 800 352,089 
7 79,034 30 24, 289 238, 583 333, 506 
10 102,588 sal 23, 300 258,125 328,760 
12 301,499 92 50,346 148, 248 321,403 
11 134, 533 30 22, 202 232,612 316,013 
11 245,463 52 41,178 175, sok 312,871 
vg 108,779 24 Li, foo 215,123 292,125 
6 545, 620 88 98, 694 50, 629 282,139 
13 655,028 109 63, 620 120,960 278,399 
9 256,771 107 62,732 189, 047 277, 250 
4 120,941 17 15,909 229, 842 274, 640 
11 305, 474 80 66, 522 137, 290 273, 982 
10 150, 244 25 25,752 194, 242 271,442 
5 184, 298 68 46, 860 63,410 271,014 
12 161, 028 24 15, 664 194,443 270,771 
6 126, 239 44 30,103 179, 963 264, 603 
15 444,280 46 35,537 159,817 246,583 
6 50,005 17 9,490 190, 602 245,734 
8 183, 552 43 26,416 168, 872 241,961 
8 275,989 83 48,974 123, 182 238,745 
10 207,503 43 26,112 160,781 231,560 
6 138,411 76 71,571 99,379 231, 220 
16 109,735 39 23,565 173,394 229,410 
8 107, 663 20 14, 463 160, 600 227, 204 
12 172,062 50 35,734 149,155 224, 823 
8 320, 299 45 30, 294 128, 955 216,311 
6 83, 302 20 10, 534 159,725 215, 600 
9 225, 383 78 56.460 98, 688 210,404 
7 124,388 34 41,516 115, 289 208,001 
7 55,013 20 17,958 154,443 207 , 276 
6 206, 369 52 42,571 96,114 205 , 587 
4 121,783 18 18, 982 152, 636 199,590 
8 161,189 28 23,586 123,964 194,610 
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33.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $100,000 
or over, and with 3 or more Establishments, calendar year 1924—continued. 


4 Estab- ise Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. 1 5 and of of 
ments. Prov ees: wages. materials. products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded. 
@Ganning ton sskeec. nee 9 141, 614 38 27,262 123, 920 190, 672 
Jebydated atone Ap Abe bocaeneee 5 237, 834 30 17,752 115, 564 188, 344 
IBCStOn c.f eee oe 4 58,170 11 6,045 132, 169 186, 650 
secumseh. 4. Setcawetete ne 3 290,048 38 16, 416 77,354 186, 264 
Movvenh awn. Serta sr. / ceo 5 59, 680 12 9,090 114, 243 168, 928 
Olifferd.....45.80h ss... 6 28,220 7 3,913 124141 163,385 
Springfield. i6hea Mew. sae 7 57, 639 13 9,361 91,393 160, 246 
Merrick ville. pasa eetec on < 7 340,089 59 52,445 71,796 159, 283 
Thamesville: ewes... 8 164,051 44 18,147 100, 827 - (158,949 
Riehmond Hewes... 9 225, 682 53 46,148 82,336 158, 876 
Marinonrac: lesen olay. 8 69, 888 38 14,139 113, 529 158,039 
Wroxeter); ssc Mans facies 7 152,328 3D 24,008 112, 235 157,065 
JS Se, 2 See 7 54,017 13 9,346 114, 405 154,175 
Casselman 9 142,659 36 11,939 131, 984 152, 645 
Bothwell 6 143,532 74 51,031 52,808 151,476 
Blenheim 7 212,215 45 19/244 55,330 150, 436 
HICANs oes te 8 85, 443 19 14, 782 107, 592 146, 661 
Madoc.... 12 73,984 23 12,515 114, 668 145, 628 
Markdale 10 123,028 39 17,134 86,460 131, 853 
Hensall 8 99, 832 43 13,466 68,715 131,435 
Ou Springs. es sees as aioe 6 89,154 8 7,651 87,672 131, 202 
GVENCOS. sn toot ence dees i 172,471 36 30, 948 39,393 131,037 
CSbdens..24. MBMES. cn, 8 65,035 15 9, 892 100/537 130, 929 
CCOOCHTANE =|. yee eo etres sacs Ml 153, 664 32 42,463 24,142 126, 266 
RAINY. RLVOL sence cals os 5 221, 859 94 85,173 69, 966 125,921 
Voakefiel disy. nea ccce sd 10 130, 788 48 21, 653 78,325 125, 696 
iis bro: <-..acMeodins Sack 7 46,229 26 10; 469 95,692 123,765 
IMaxvilleit.joame detecscie. 9 106, 833 48 18, 648 76, 669 123,475 
CAN VINIStON scan deenioe ast 7 108, 409 40 12,552 73,208 123,366 
Westport: .cicte sac teases 11 41,522 17 8,587 100, 836 122,417 
Creemore. 5. Mes Nac 8 104, 960 29 14,947 74,057 114,344 
Dundalke, coer ce eee Zs 51,485 19 9,767 73,414 114, 021 
POWaSsaliis o. eee cos 5 87,724 30 9, 228 82,694 113, 681 
IROAne ys esen. Merete cca: ui 119, 555 66 41,177 58,056 113, 672 
BIE re Mea ee need 7 73, 892 Zh 4,547 81, 532 111,678 
HTASGIN GS. sce eae pede cies ‘A 130,041 32 23,192 TOT 27 106,314 
Wenelon Pallstee sees. o..s 9 111,389 15 10,969 70,103 105,272 
COlDOrNG.. a) fees Pte clec es 10 89, 369 60 18,339 47,541 102,300 
PAT ga Crates: Mem et sicie ate 6 55, 142 13 7,830 61,023 100,544 
Manitoba— 
Winnipeg scan. mee sens de ces 411 87,489,506 | 11,934 15,395, 262 40, 837,275 74,755,670 
Ste Bonilaces setae coe 26 6, 236, 831 966 1,118, 803 9,761,032 13,517,427 
IBrandonsacs cee Meteo acas 35 4,092,269 409 555,060 2,593, 906 3,999,527 
Portage la Prairie......... 13 702,759 207 220, 858 1,514, 641 2,110,110 
The Pas 7 1,472,446 284 370,495 604, 168 1,291,274 
Selkirk. . 8 668,459 158 210,107 271,580 413,082 
Dauphin slat 337, 805 67 55,271 215, 046 354, 869 
POULIGSs waka keel tein ae 5 564, 811 31 34,584 234,319 314,289 
IBOISSeVaIN Toten esa 4 72,787 18 19, 682 121,959 187,792 
ING@epawal,.c as eae eee os ea 24 209, 630 33 27, 284 106, 864 176,327 
Stonewall. 5 Geach ss ccc 5 312,023 59 42,574 19,323 134,329 
Shoal Talkke satay esate 3 75, 288 17 17,451 182,971 232, 852 
ivanid CityA.sne eee nceeen 4 34, 283 8 Heim 175,63) 230,685 
VEST Gar 2. A ee ae eee A 5 36, 768 11 11,466 74,245 113, 946 
AVUSSOU I ... ccna et sae aes 3 90, 293 7 8,283 85,482 110,409 
Saskatchewan— 
ING BINA ots eaeat sauces 50 10, 807, 026 1, 206 1,863, 451 6,178,865 10, 674, 701 
MOOSE Ta Wenatei ne 2 ceisler 29 2,860,176 635 901,956 6,811, 956 9,471,153 
WasicAtOOn. sew retea. «+ aint 51 7,003,437 956 1,318,531 3,648, 797 6,542,916 
iprince-Alberteet wens o<s - 22 1,312, 203 293 346, 534 1,592,915 2,369, 695 
North Battleford......... 11 542, 667 62 91,840 249, 248 526, 886 
YVorktons sas ce eeeet cs ee 9 772,531 49 54,999 286, 381 494, 322 
SwittiCurrentewae.. cs. 10 649, 021 67 82,949 187,986 413,647 
Wey burn sit ee Mee ieee 9 431,561 44 59,907 169,072 338, 900 
ISHS Vance. deeeee ee cuss 8 351,525 28 26,726 130,357 218, 862 
buna boldt: | meee oc. jecles 6 186,593 24 30,248 122,075 205,194 
Mél ville: -.. RAS seca 5 259,424 21 23, 182 115, 805 193,171 
Merrobert .5 ies enti ceas 5 67, 232 14 16,494 97,228 161,094 
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33.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $100,000 
or over, and with 3 or more Establishments, calendar year 1924—concluded. 


Estab- 
Cities and Towns. lish- 
ments. 


Saskatchewan—concluded. 
PSEEROOBEL Stas ects ni 0 os. 
Maple Creek.............- 
Melfort......-.-+-++++++2: 


DO 0000 Gi~T 


(GAN FoR 9 gata es Ses 141 
LOGI AY) (fe) Ree ae eee On 133 
Medicine Hat-............ 29 
Sy ALO gs! 4 oon aaa 26 
ROCCE os bois cele ciview.cs = 
Wotasis Wite.s: Sc.cicee es 
ROC ICOT weiek ae ckicen ec his 


Pyar egitge art, el ano’ ence cio 
Washoe iita2sb sho uns 
SIS hh Desh rege pyeiere 
SOTUINHOL OL guise ios oes sie « 
PGES RIN: seein se oe oe Sas 
MURCALP. << cesine cv oa owe ce 
SURO Uh oC a eee Sa ae eee 

(ah espe sy atten deta te 
Mega yille, 7 espe. she. atesel hes 
ClaresBOlM...< s.c00..0+08 

British Columbia— 

MANRCOUVER... i016 oo suadswes 498 
UAORERE RE te sia hae eed ole Sis 137 
New Westminster......... 50 
Prince Rupert............- 15 
Port MOONY +)... sc0cssec8: 3 
Welsonizseveds ice wecnbyd os 25 
WRGNOWHS «5 sas ieee calcae e's 18 
Pore Alperghs...0b beeen 7 
POR Sis Ops ic Sava ds ba 8 
EER yaaa 0S oR 26 
PO Oe ae ee 8 
AORN sis eg salve ais sv 8 8s 9 
OREIBNG we se eo cack ese 9 
TESTO G wc Fie oh. « Sees ome na 13 
North Vancouver......... 9 
Port Coquitlam........... 3 
ESTER DIGOR 5 iccnsss cece oot 10 
Courtenay... 263 6 
1A ohn paps ee eR 14 
TMCS CREOLE OS nue: ss oo 2s 8 
PAPIDRI OU rhe tie cosas s ‘4 
MIA DSTIANG 53005 o5ce0 5505 6 
Rpittiont APTA siccsgece sess 10 
Grand Works. ...2. 2. %.+-.+: 6 
MOVOIBLORG soccer ets ck as 9 


Capital. 


146, 238 


34, 389, 487 
13,771, 690 
7163, 634 
2,931,724 
1,502,411 
246,731 
237,333 
371,899 
122) 983 
185,731 
106,315 
100,222 
38/040 
56, 630 
118,591 
73,763 
95,841 
51,157 
43.798 
35, 608 
58.321 
296, 980 
87,853 
28,500 
59, 985 
42/076 
33,448 
57,657 


93,699,451 
15,415, 732 
7,620, 297 
2,676, 004 
1,088, 438 
1,997, 680 
811,519 
1,114,308 
5,094,545 
711,395 
742,012 
360,515 
3,582,635 
1,278,082 
355, 918 
654,775 
103, 188 
192, 208 
363, 607 
189, 242 
211,896 
353,317 
134, 396 
104, 461 
289, 489 


Em- 


ployees. 


13,417 
2,433 


Salaries 
and 
wages. 


4,601,772 
3,320,589 
731,124 
486,210 
270, 688 
28.104 
49,938 
78,764 
21,296 
34,702 
20,022 
25, 292 
7.714 
21/851 
12) 660 
12696 
17,397 
13,690 
11,982 
5, 601 
10,023 
51,030 
9,511 
3498 
10,519 
9,097 
5, 200 
8,140 


16,920,959 
3,050,201 
2,074,573 

349, 087 
340, 807 
374, 651 
203, 480 
290,797 
369, 946 
202,308 
242,941 
204, 160 
126, 256 
177,466 
139,416 
105, 968 
56, 801 
39,043 
65, 354 
80,878 
46,590 
60, 898 
37,806 
31,212 
34,677 


Cost 
of 


materials. 


15, 280, 947 
9,953,511 
6,371,076 
1,376,534 

309, 053 
307,183 
193, 962 
119,387 
172,459 
145,493 
149, 565 
129,619 
170,009 
148,008 
140,185 
140,006 
108, 987 
122,827 
128, 459 
117, 634 
98,091 
23,509 
81,091 
72,358 
83, 088 
71,958 
86, 864 
68, 560 


43,691, 647 
4,162,857 
5,764,351 
2,044, 224 
1,320, 226 

678, 558 
471,038 
432,464 
383,290 
379, 631 
362, 857 
350,798 
9,940 
275,980 
176,010 
204, 223 
121,544 
144, 878 
74,140 
89,352 
124, 552 
59, 664 
104, 639 
48, 688 
28,939 


Value 
of 
products. 


156, 064 
146,315 
140, 672 
112,938 
111, 703 
111,361 


27,398,193 
16,566,350 
8,082, 649 
2 467,598 
1,040,732 
422 130 
313,595 
266,963 
243" 509 
242009 
223’ 198 
221,534 
214, 869 
204,513 
197,039 
193, 608 
189,455 
159.416 
151,729 
144; 868 
137,079 
130,730 
127,716 
126,420 
115,166 
112,945 
109,973 
102/266 


77, 860,759 
10, 656, 719 
9,248,315 
3,307,950 
2,563,125 
1,781,192 
1,034,325 
900,720 
862,317 
861, 623 
767,009 
760,550 
690,313 
632, 860 
461,593 
397,559 
356, 854 
233 , 866 
218,332 
215,153 
211,659 
185,577 
171, 244 
130, 084 
116,520 
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IX.—CONSTRUCTION. . 


Construction is the most conspicuous example of a great industry carried on 
in almost complete dependence on a local demand. The building industry is not 
only the most widespread in its operations; it is one which expands most rapidly in 
good times, when it attracts great numbers of general and casual workmen—a 
characteristic which explains the high rate of unemployment from which the industry 
periodically suffers. Again, apart from the effect of cyclical fluctuations of general 
business conditions, the construction industry is highly seasonal. In the winter 
there is a serious contraction, especially in outside operations, while in the other 
seasons the contractors employ a much larger number of men, casually engaged, 
than can be retained throughout the year. A considerable number of the men are 
in no sense skilled artisans and the supply of unskilled men is generally in excess 
of the demand. Moreover, conditions in the industry are being transformed on 
account of the increasing substitution of reinforced concrete for wood and brick 
construction. 

Relation of Construction Industry to General Business Conditions.— 
Statistics showing activity in construction are of particular interest both to those 
engaged in the industry itself and to those concerned with the supplying of its raw 
materials, such as lumber, steel, cement, paint, glass and hardware. All of these 
latter industries are prosperous when the construction industry is active, and de- 
pressed when it is at a standstill; again, the effects of their activity and depression 
are felt throughout the whole field of industry, so that the current conditions in the 
construction industry react powerfully upon the whole economic life of the nation. 
Thus, in the period between 1909 and 1913, construction, mainly financed with 
borrowed money, contributed in large measure to produce the “‘boom” of those 
years. 

During the war period the industry was at a low ebb, except for the construc- 
tion of munition plants, but after the war the housing shortage was a serious problem, 
and considerable building was undertaken in spite of the high cost of materials and 
skilled labour, as shown in Table 4. The urgent requirements due to the practical 
suspension of the industry during the war were fully met in the post-war years, 
but the rising tide of prosperity in 1926 is reflected in the highest value of con- 
struction contracts since 1913, aggregating $372,947,900. (Table 2.) 

The growing recognition of the importance of the construction industry in the 
business cycle has led in recent years to the proposal that, since construction is 
largely carried on by public authorities, it should be stimulated by these authorities 
in periods of depression and suspended in “boom” periods, so as to contribute 
toward that stabilization of industrial conditions and of employment which is 
considered desirable. Thus, after the armistice, when a period of depression was 
apprehended, the shipbuilding programme of the Dominion Government provided 
employment for many thrown out of work by the stoppage of the munitions industry. 
Similarly, in the depression of 1921 and 1922, much employment was provided 
by the carrying into effect of the “good roads” programmes of the Provincial 
Governments. 

Construction in Transportation and Public Utility Industries.—The 
expenditure for construction by the transportation and public utility systems is 
incorporated in their general maintenance and structural accounts. The mainten- 
ance of way and structures account of the steam railways in 1925 totalled $74,015,637, 
as compared with $78,051,798 in 1924. There were 506 miles of new lines opened 
for operation during 1925, 165-6 miles completed but not opened for traffic and 
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559 miles projected or under construction. Total track mileage in 1925 was 54,100, 
as compared with 52,692 in 1924, a net increase of 1,408 miles. The expenditure 
of electric railways on maintenance of way and structures account decreased from 
$4,488,826 in 1924 to $4,043,331 in 1925. The length of their main line first and 
second track increased from 2,261-68 miles to 2,280-99 or by 19-31 miles. 

As for the growth of the telephone systems of Canada, the pole line mileage 
increased from 193,399 in 1924 to 194,455 in 1925, and the wire mileage from 2,793,596 
to 3,048,647 in the same period. The property and equipment account was $193,- 
884,378 in 1924 and $210,535,795 in 1925. 

The pole line mileage of the telegraph systems decreased from 54,742 in 1924 
to 52,723 in 1925, and the wire mileage, which was 268,632 in 1924, increased to 
284,121 in the following year. The line and equipment account was $1,015,354 
in 1924 and $1,153,340 in 1925. 

Contracts Awarded.—A record of contracts awarded during the years 1911-26, 
as compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., is given in Tablel. The aggregate 
for 1926 is the highest in the record with two exceptions, 1912 and 1913, when 
immigration was exceptionally great, necessitating an extensive building programme 
to care for the rapidly growing population. Although there was not such an influx 
during 1926, the detailed records, as given in Table 2, show a large increase in 
residential building, of which a considerable portion was apartment house con- 
struction. The most pronounced gains, however, were in business and industrial 
contracts, which showed increases over 1925 of 53-8 p.c. and 99-2 p.c. respectively. 
Engineering contracts, on the other hand, declined by 19-4 p.c. 


1.—_Summary of the Value of Construction Contracts awarded in Canada, 1911-1926, 
as compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Value of Value of 
Years. Construction Years. Construction 
Contracts. Contracts. 
$ $ 
OE A eee ae 2, rn DED ZB, OOO 191 O ste airc a, Merete ice, a: sr eccdeosjarsncrchsneverd 190,028,000 
Cn ak SA ee See te a 265 08a; OOOMP RODD cic cage. cree ibe tat at eravebe com suavatersacna, 255,605,000 
Pd Ne ic <a ale dub saa tielsin ae SEED, OOOu LO ADs 5 cet: See alain clthencieaty aisis fai 240, 133,300 
RNA 0 a Ae SD ee, kw RRS Bish oye os ELROD QOOMME LOD ana cob aimeM ACN side ctamid ese aalitsa 331,843,800 
CTT) ge attire Poets BOISE Ce Pane BS OVS NOOO MT LO a0 seks sewn necro smal davale c overs ev 314,254,300 
POU etter eee eatin Peer eats OS FSIAAOO OM LOZ oie cdeech tert taetes datas avecheniolelehs 276,261,100 
PULTE AAR icteric ey eee eae Revues STSATONG! 1 1GZ5 8 &.& dee tcne crete otal rere oi ete rare 297,973,000 
PRE EE St tah aahe Patines. colekeee hoe ns HO2642 OOG 1OZG. au renee’ stented ee ein soe 372,947,900 


2.—Details of Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1921-1926, as compiled 
by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Distribution. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Geographical Division. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime 9,288,900) 11,154,000 8,749,400 8,596,700 8,873,700 8,412,300 
Ontario 113,855,000} 166,628,000) 156,151,800) 136,041,400} 121,248,100) 151,933,900 
Quebec 61,337,500} 103,291,800} 102,569,800] 89,511,200} 124,509,100} 141,929,400 
Western 55,651,900} 50,770,000) 46,783,300} 42,111,800) 43,342,100) 70,672,300 
Type of Construction. 

ee ee rr 76,655,400] 104,201,500} 97,645,200) 91,224,800] 96,489,900} 109,562,400 
CT, EET Pee Serre 84,721,700] 81,385,700! 80,436,800] 73,666,700} 73,067,100] 112,408,900 
CON ee) Ba ee eae 16,503,700] 25,755,800} 27,022,000] 21,765,000) 40,007,300] 79,689,700 
MUDTBBCTING! 5c) kus cece as 62,252,500] 120,500,800] 109,150,300) 89,604,600} 88,408,700] 71,286,900 

OTE ee ie 240,133,300) 331,843,800) 314,254,300) 276,261,100) 297,973,000) 372,947,900 
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Building Permits.—The estimated value of construction in 63 cities of 
Canada, as indicated by their building permits, is shown for the years 1921 to 1926 
inclusive in Table 3. These cities had in 1921 about 32-6 p.c. of the population of 
Canada, while their 1926 building permits aggregated $156,386,607 or 41-9 p.c. of the 
total contracts awarded, as shown in Table 1. In this table, the 35 cities for which 
statistics of building permits are available since 1910 are indicated by an asterisk 
(*), and the totals for these cities are given beneath the totals for the larger group. 

Table 4 shows the value of the building permits issued by 35 cities in the years 
1910-1926. The average weighted index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials since 1914 are also given, as are the average indexes of wages in the building 
trades since 1910, the latter being compiled by the Department of Labour, and the 
former by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These indexes are introduced to 
show as far as possible the fluctuations in building costs with their effect upon 
construction work. Attempts have been made to determine the relative proportion 
of material and wage costs in general building, but representative data could not 
be obtained. 

Owing to the increasing use of the automobile and other means of rapid transpor- 
tation, a growing percentage of those who work in the cities reside outside the 
municipal boundaries. Hence arises in part the necessity for the extension of the 
record of building permits to include such suburban areas as the York Townships 
in the case of Toronto, and North and South Vancouver. 


3.—Value of Building Permits taken out in 63 Cities for the calendar years 1921-1926. 
Nors.—Asterisks indicate the 35 original cities, statistics for which are available since 1910. 


Cities. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

P.E.I., Charlottetown....... 138, 200 81,500 50,200 31,900 21,800 29,000 
Nova Scotia................ 2,807,986 | 2,416,024 739, 646 901,621 | 1,099,787 908, 945 
SEAN Meat cdc cak 2,199,398 | 1,752,632 378, 699 731,209 | 1,035,564 764,498 
New Glasgow............ 51,775 58,545 41,785 18,505 20,286 7,870 
Sy dhorse pebat 42a ke 556,813 604,847 319, 162 151,907 43,937 136,577 
New Brunswick........... 1,508,829 | 2,028,239 | 1,049,856 | 1,492,364 986,325 771,421 
Fredericton.......-----.. 234,800 283,197 305, 895 257,325 98,175 37,050 
*Moncton...........0000- 699,520 | 1,037,942 385,461 101,774 204, 620 342,701 
*Saint John........-..-..- 574,500 707, 100 358,500 | 1,133,265 683,530 391, 670 
Quebec iG ek Boe 28,869,803 | 30,330,234 | 35,483,853 | 42,562,336 | 35,186,268 | 42,167,440 
*Montreal-Maisonneuve. ..| 21,291,273 | 21,132,586 | 27,125,863 | 31,013,419 | 25,520,523 | 31,720,049 
PQUONEO FI). ho toe 3,695,397 | 5,397,566 | 4,786,933 | 7,331,846 | 3,274,371 | 3,939,281 
Shawinigan Falls......... 266,200 124,400 124,990 229,377 384,925 315, 760 
*Sherbrooke....... ‘| 753,900 712,000 732.100 529,878 | 1,037,110 712, 350 
*Three Rivers............ 1,286,740 | 1,193,650 780,735 | 1,046,210} 2,064,815 | 1,445,575 
*Westmount.............. 1,576,293 | 1,770,032 | 1,933,232 | 2,411,606] 2,904/524| 4,034,425 
Ontario Ay sce’: 59,315,845 | $1,396,259 | 74,673,080 | 57,330,141 | 59,888,867 | 65,373,757 
Bollovilles.c. -asacuecte-. 119, 700 254,400 54, 825 195,000 194,725 306, 610 
*Brantford...:.......-...- 404,445 465, 420 615,686 191,480 159,537 232,049 
Chatham seacniesnse wee 322,555 366,317 245,867 352,329 193,858 591, 650 
*Fort William............ 893,050 | 1,446,685] 1,425,130 | 1,272,570 727,340 | 1,291,250 
ecilt on bef Bad. wena 501,771 731,707 135,631 124,742 108,723 181, 185 
TEP NE OR AiR asi Seis 433,257 964, 808 571,484 404,304 426,641 344,616 
*Hamilton............+00- 4,639,450 | 4,928,465 | 5,452,930] 3,309,800] 2,675,830 | 3,128,950 
*Kingston)...c<.scessues 591,515 701,495 649,233 | 1,035,620 493,758 608,532 
*Kitchener..........0.0.. 932,050 | 2,461,321] 1,893,892 | 1,221,122] 1,546,262] 1,100,111 
Spon ed. L220 Res . Aa 2,527,510 | 2,605,630 | 3,261,065 | 2,113,500} 2'389;800| 3,621,200 
Niagara Falls............ 1,145,589 676,694 758,513 802,622] 1,114;290] 1,504;000 
Oshawa sete. ie 329,405 | 1,155,130 | 1,923'110 786,985 576,205 | 1,044,100 
ROGbaWeL.as. Saas cactus ews 2,716,409 | 5,021,782 | 3,521,817] 2,540,699 | 4,942,327] 3,101,748 
Owen Sound..........00. 119,000 196,450 319,450 161,125 536,970 154, 450 
*Peterborough........+..- 541,754 439,154 295,798 437,510 272,637 342,757 
*Port Arthur..........00: 113,509 | 1,167,429 | 2,640,321 | 1,186,207 402,488 961,580 
PStratiord. 3! was. dacs eee 276, 089 700,527 509,272 641,619 | 407,731 480,915 
*St. Catharines........... 776,360 | 1,290,576 806,310 713,638 666,962 940, 642 
*St. Thomas...........60- 113,640]. 221,964 334,239 164,026 350,181 138,597 


SENG AE aoe SomgaeAnconoon or 1,331,337 880,260 791,470 840,803 725,698 601, 646 
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3.— Value of Building Permits taken out in 63 Cities in the calendar years 1921-1926— 


concluded. 
Cities. 1921, 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Ontario—concluded. 
Sault Ste. Marie......... 896,920 583,813 401,032 559,245 242,993 235, 766 
PLGORONUOS Sg Si. . Calls hice cis 23,878,246 | 35,237,925 | 30,609,227 | 23,926,028 | 25,797,196 26,029, 584 
York Townships......... 8,101,100 | 11,167,700 8,921,650 |} 5,710,400 6,611,440 5,558,540 
WONONUL: Fe. poceoes ees 435,735 362,371 206,105 178,880 124,320 404,049 
PWN BIMBO coFE Sang ce otie owcwt 5,123,110 | 4,143,495 4,725,034 | 4,429,308 4,333,945 7,319,454 
ND 3 Oe ao. | a es 323,185 1,473,270 1,539,702 1,371,662 1,104,445 1,592,058 
FREMBTOICOs, cons cindeeaice ss 48,3361 223,265 334,945 403,450 600,750 455, 630 
POMC WAC «Joc acl Ateiei alee - 550,225 854, 250 809,754 959,799 | 1,224,765 1,707,550 
Walkerville. se, 2622 1,016,000 431,000 610,000 1,058,000 851,000 1, 268,000 
WOOASLOC easy» 21 sclera < 114,593 242,956 309,588 237,668 86,050 126,538 
Manitoba. /ct.:.)..000.. 6,714,883 | 7,653,442 | 5,177,487 | 3,867,102 | 5,205,828 | 11,091,372 
MEPANGON tio Mas 2 teksts ciel 749,190 225,029 183,034 270,825 76,579 227,516 
St, DOMIACE. i c.6 eee c eet 385,293 552,663 510,353 418,377 972,559 501,256 
PVNBI DOL del ibe ai5,0spie ewe 5,580,400 6,875,750 4,484,100 3,177,900 | 4,156,690 10,362, 600 
Saskatchewan............ 3,434,681 | 3,982,213 2,405,976 2,856,190 2,531,380 6,529, 041 
PIMOOSENMWidcsecct coat ees 500,177 379,180 289,398 501,129 243,535 268,326 
Les Le ty ICTR 2,160,038 1,784,124 1,264,030 939,785 1,208, 403 4,242,511 
*Saskatoons b.:. bcc seca. - 774, 466 1,818,909 852,548 1,415,276 1,079,442 2,018, 204 
BADCEEAR SE, 38d. Sue 4,170,446 | 5,728,204 | 2,597,987 3,695,604 | 2,862,260 4,115,317 
“OTs 10 Se ee 2,298,800 | 3,102,700 821,840 1,031,420 1,197,475 1,999,048 
PPRCWVONCOMM ss ss sets. Scene 1,563,696 | 2,338,109 1,488,670 | 2,305,095 1,481,890 1, 853, 735 
TEES WOO For, orsies false 217,760 243,695 258,570 226,222 161,189 236,359 
Medicine Hat............ 90,190 38,700 28,907 132,867 21,706 26,175 
British Columbia.......... 9,833,750 | 14,604,292 | 11,343,536 | 13,845,890 | 17,246,852 | 25,490,314 
TRAMIGODA. ooh. 6 abpes eave sia 237,820 146,165 99,728 163,861 99,105 187,269 
Nanaime, .. 20.3... eae 93,273 85,981 137,507 89,005 212,591 77,496 
*New Westminster 264,870 332,050 350,848 321,432 704,263 748,169 
Pica: RAPeCrt.< ois gees. 620, 833 314,412 97,148 209,312 1,337,769 187,465 
*Vancouver res eine «pur atae i 3,045, 132 8,661,695 6,277,574 6, 230,774 7,964,375 15,501, 262 
Pomt:Groyree. 5... .ckttar. 3,516,800 3,364, 200 2,397,750 4,251,300 5,080,000 6,045, 650 
North Vancouver........ 194,874 107,069 220,546 1,123,441 268, 542 564,074 
South Vancouver........ 882,981 559,716 1125275 618, 662 1,032,690 1,390, 690 
BET Ee RD eda gee eae ae 977,167 1,033,004 1,050,160 838,103 547,517 698, 239 
Total—63 Cities...... 116,794,414 |148, 215,407 |133,521, 62% |126,583,148 |125, 029,367 | 156,386,607 
*Total—35 Cities...... 94, 508, 1641122, 655,581 |111,174,325 1105,070.284 1101, 021,798 | 131,048,721 


1 Six months only. 


4.—Value of Building Permits issued by 35 Cities in the calendar years 1910-1926. 


(1913 =100.) 

Average Index Numbers of 

7 Wholesale Wages in 

aE. Value. Prices of the 
. Building Building 
Materials. Trades. 
$ 

100,357,546 - 86-9 

138.170,390 - 90-2 

185,233,449 - 96-0 

153,662,842 100-0 100-0 

96,780,981 93-8 100-8 

33,566,749 90-3 101-5 

39,724,466 103-8 102-4 

33,936,426 130-7 109-9 

36,838,270 150-5 125-9 

77,113,413 175-8 148: 

100,679,839 214-9 180-9 

94,508,164 183-2 170°5 

122,655,581 162-2 162°5 

111,174,325 167-0 166-4 

105,070,284 159-1 169-7 

101,021,798 153-7 170+4 

131,048,721 149-2 172-1 


—_—_——$?)J.$ 
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VI.—TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


This section of the Canada Year Book is divided broadly into two sub-sections, 
dealing respectively with external and internal trade. 

The first of these commences with a short history of Canadian external trade, 
the Canadian tariff, and recent developments in external trade, followed by a short 
account of the Commercial Intelligence Service. Thereafter is to be found a 
treatment of external trade statistics under four main headings:—historical 
statistics of total Canadian trade and trade with the United Kingdom and the 
United States (Tables 1 to 9); current trend statistics of trade with respect to 
commodities imported from and exported to all countries, the United Kingdom 
and the United States (Tables 10 to 18); current trend statistics of trade with 
the principal trading countries of the world, by principal commodities imported 
and exported (Tables 19 to 33); finally, a comparative study showing the volume 
as distinguished from the value of trade in recent years. 

The sub-section on Internal Trade commences with a general statement on 
interprovincial trade, and continues with an analysis of grain trade statistics, 
followed by a treatment of the marketing of live stock and animal products. 
Statistics of commodities in cold storage are given and the sub-section is brought 
to a conclusion by a statistical treatment of bounties, patents, copyrights and trade 
marks and weights and measures. 


I.—EXTERNAL TRADE. 
1.—Historical Sketch of External Trade and Tariffs. 


In the early history of the American continent each of the different European 
nations establishing settlements in the New World endeavoured to monopolize the 
commerce of its colonies, prohibited the ships of other nations from resorting to 
them and prohibited its colonials from importing European goods from other 
countries, generally granting them, however, preferential treatment in its own 
market. In these circumstances the colonial wars in America were carried on 
by governments permeated by the mercantile spirit, for ‘ships, colonies and 
commerce’. Owing to this fact, wars resulting in the transfer of colonies from 
one European power to another involved great economic as well as political changes 
in the community so transferred. The traders who had previously controlled 
the trade between the colonial power and its colony found their occupations gone. 
while new traders from the conquering state arrived to take over the import and 
export trade, which thereafter flowed in new channels perhaps no more artificial 
than those which had previously existed. 

Throughout the earlier part of the French régime in Canada, the foreign trade 
of the colony was in the hands of the monopolistic chartered companies, of which 
the Company of One Hundred Associates was the most notable. When its monopoly 
was cancelled in 1663, the foreign trade of Canada still remained a preserve of the 
merchants of Old France. Upon the conquest of the country by the British, the 
French merchants who had their offices in Quebec and Montreal for the most part 
returned to France, and the trade of the colony fell into the hands of the traders 
from England, Scotland and New England, who had swarmed into the country 
at the heels of the invading armies. Some of their descendants are still among 
the leaders in Canadian import and export trade. 
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For the first sixty years of British rule, Canadian commerce was carried on 
almost exclusively with or through the United Kingdom, the merchants of New 
England complaining, after the American Revolution, of being shut out from the 
Canadian trade. The geographical juxtaposition of the United States to British 
North America was, however, a factor which could not permanently be ignored, 
and smuggling became more and more prevalent as the process of settlement 
extended westward along the international boundary. In 1822 Great Britain made 
considerable trading concessions to United States traders. In 1846 she abolished 
the preferential treatment which she had given to Canadian wheat, and in 1860 
all vestige of preference to colonial products disappeared from the British tariff. 
As a consequence, the colonies which, like Canada, were by this time enjoying 
responsible government, could not any longer be refused the right to control their 
own commercial policy—a fact which was emphasized in an important report 
prepared in 1859 by the then Minister of Finance, (Sir) A. T. Galt, and forwarded 
to the British Government. This report declared that the responsibility of the 
Canadian Government must be to the Canadian people, more especially in matters 
of taxation (the greater part of the revenue being raised by customs duties), and 
that the Canadian Government must affirm the right of the Canadian Parliament 
to adjust the taxation of the people in the way it deemed best, even if this should 
happen to meet with the disapproval of the British Ministry. This doctrine 
remained unchallenged by the British Government, and coming at a time when 
all important parties in Great Britain had accepted free trade as a fait accompli, 
it facilitated the setting up of a protective tariff in Canada, designed to secure 
the establishment in Canada of manufacturing industries, at a time when British 
Opinion desired that the colonies should concentrate their attention on the pro- 
duction of food and raw materials, importing from Great Britain the manufactured 
commodities which they required. 

The Abolition of Preference and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854.—Th® 
abolition of the British preference to Canadian wheat in 1846 brought about a 
depression in the flour-milling industry of Montreal and an ephemeral agitation 
for union with the United States. The effects of the repeal of the preference 
were, however, mitigated in 1849 by the repeal of the Navigation Acts and the 
throwing open of the carrying trade between Canada and the United Kingdom 
to the shipping of the world. Meanwhile, the abandonment of protection in the 
Mother Country led to the initiation of negotiations for a reciprocity treaty with 
the United States; a treaty for the free exchange of natural products between 
them and the British North American colonies was negotiated in 1854, and became 
effective on Mar. 16, 1855. Under its terms the Canadian farmer and fisherman 
derived considerable benefit, more especially during the period of the Civil War, 
when prices in the United States were particularly high. Partly as a consequence 
of the friction between Great Britain and the United States during the Civil War 
period, and partly because the new Canadian tariff shut out the manufactured 
goods of the United States, the treaty was denounced by the United States at 
the end of the ten-year period for which it had been negotiated, and ceased to 
operate 12 months later on Mar. 17, 1866. The denunciation of the treaty had 
a considerable effect in bringing about the Confederation of the British North 
American colonies, which it was hoped would to a great extent absorb each other’s 
products. 

Tariff Policy since Confederation.—The immediate effect of Confederation 
was to abolish the tariff barriers which existed between the provinces entering the 
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Dominion. As the area of Canada increased until, except for Newfoundland and 
Labrador, it became conterminous with British North America, the area of internal 
free trade was thereby extended, while protection against outside competition was 
generally maintained. However, the protective tariff of the old province of 
Canada, adopted in 1859 with a prevailing rate of 20 p.c., was replaced in 1866 
by a tariff assimilated to the revenue tariffs of the Maritime Provinces, with the 
rates of duties on the great bulk of manufactured commodities reduced from 20 
and 25 p.c. to 15 p.c. Later on, the world-wide depression which commenced 
in 1878, and the consequent falling off in a revenue based upon trade, necessitated 
an increase of the general rate to 174 p.c., with a 20 p.c. rate on certain luxuries. 
Even this increase failed to fill the treasury. 


In 1879, after the people had declared for a protective policy in the general 
election of 1878, the duties on imported manufactured goods were considerably 
increased, the rate on goods “not otherwise provided” being raised from 17} p.c. to 
20 p.c., the rates on cotton goods from 173 p.c. to rates, specific and ad valorem, 
equivalent on the importations of 1881 to 30 p.c., while the duties on woollens 
were practically doubled. The rate on furniture and clocks was increased to 35 
p.c.; on carriages, glassware, wall-paper and silks to 30 p.c.; on boots and shoes, 
buttons, rubber goods and woodenware to 25 p.c. Pig iron, previously free, now 
paid $2 a ton, and the duty on iron billets, bars and rods was increased from 5 
p.c. to 10 and 173 p.c., while manufactured iron and steel products and machinery 
were given 25 to 35 p.c. protection. Throughout the 80’s the general trend of 
the minor revisions made in the tariff was still upwards, but in the 90’s a downward 
tendency became manifest. In 1891 the duty on raw sugar was repealed, and in 
1894 material reductions were made on agricultural implements, and minor re- 
adjustments on cottons and woollens. This period was also marked by the thorough- 
going extension of protection to the iron and steel industry, both by customs duties 
and bounties. 


In the tariff revision of 1897, the duties on Indian corn, binder-twine, barbed 
wire, pig iron, flour and refined sugar were reduced or abolished, while the bounties 
on domestic pig iron were not reduced, but in certain cases increased. But the 
most distinctive feature of the tariff revision of 1897 was the adoption of what 
was called a “reciprocal” tariff, one-eighth lower than the general. This “reciprocal” 
tariff was at once applied to the United Kingdom, and afterwards to New South 
Wales and to British India, while Belgium and Germany, in virtue of their trade 
treaties with Great Britain, were also admitted to the benefits of the ‘“‘reciprocal” 
tariff, together with Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Bolivia, Colombia, Denmark, 
Persia, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis and Venezuela, on account of most- 
favoured-nation treaties between these countries and Great Britain, and France 
and her colonies, in consequence of the Franco-Canadian treaty of 1893. A little 
later the “reciprocal” tariff was extended to the Netherlands, Japan, Siberia, 
Morocco, Salvador, South African Republic, Tonga and Spain, also under most- 
favoured-nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom. 


The numerous concessions mentioned above were, however, of a merely tem- 
porary character, ceasing to exist in 1898 as a consequence of the denunciation 
by Great Britain of her most-favoured-nation treaties with Germany and Belgium. 
This left Canada free to confine her lower tariff rates to the United Kingdom and 
to sister Dominions and colonies. A British preferential tariff, consisting at first 
of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duty ordinarily paid (Aug. 1, 1898), and later of 
a remission of 33} p.c. of the ordinary rate of duty (July 1, 1900), was established. 
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This method of preference was abandoned in 1904 for a specially low rate of duty 
on almost all imported dutiable commodities. 


Customs Tariff of 1907.—In 1907 a new customs tariff was introduced, estab- 
lishing three scales of duties, British preferential (the lowest), intermediate and 
general, the intermediate tariff being set up as a basis for negotiation with foreign 
countries in the interest of Canadian trade. This tariff of 1907 is still in operation, 
with modifications. Under it, the British preferential tariff appliéd in 1925 to 
nearly the whole of the British Empire except Australia and Newfoundland, while 
to the British West Indies, under an agreement of June, 1920, rates of duties are 
granted even lower than those of the ordinary preferential tariff—in nearly all 
cases a remission of 50 p.c. of the duty ordinarily charged. The regular British 
preference was further increased in 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 42) by a discount of 
10 p.c. of the amount of duty computed under the British preferential tariff, when 
goods paying 15 p.c. duty or over are conveyed without transshipment from 
port of a country enjoying the British preferential tariff into a sea or river port 
of Canada. 

The intermediate tariff applied in 1925 to the products of the following coun- 
tries:—France, her colonies and protectorates, Belgium, Italy and the Netherlands 
(all these under special treaties), Argentine Republic, Colombia, Denmark, Japan, 
Norway, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Venezuela (under reciprocal 
most-favoured-nation clause treatment). New commercial treaties with France 
(including her colonies and protectorates) and Italy were approved at the 1923 
session of Parliament (13-14 Geo. V, cc. 14 and 17), a commercial convention 
with Belgium at the 1924 session (14-15 Geo.V, c. 9), and agreements with Australia, 
Finland and the Netherlands (including the Dutch colonies) at the 1925 session 
(15-16 Geo. V, cc. 30, 11 and 19). The general tariff is in force with respect to the 
products of all other countries. 

There is also in the Canadian customs tariff an anti-dumping clause, providing 
that in the case of imported articles of a kind made or produced in Canada, if 
the export or selling price to the Canadian importer is less than the fair market 
value in the country whence imported, there shall be levied, in addition to the 
duties otherwise payable, a special duty equal to the difference between the selling 
price for export and the fair market value for home consumption, but such special 
duty shall not exceed 15 p.c. ad valorem, nor be levied on goods when the normal 
duties are 50 p.c. ad valorem, nor on goods subject to excise duties. 


Drawbacks of 99 p.c. of duties paid on imported materials are allowed by the 
customs laws and regulations in cases where articles manufactured from such 
materials are afterwards exported. 


Surtaz.—In 1903, the Customs Tariff Act of 1897 was amended to provide 
for a surtax of one-third of the duty on goods the product of any foreign country 
which treats imports from Canada less favourably than those from other countries. 
This surtax was at once applied against German goods, but was removed on 
Mar. 1, 1910, when Canada obtained the conventional rates of the German tariff 
on a specified list of goods. Under the Customs Tariff Act of 1914, the rate of 
surtax is left to be fixed in each case by the Governor in Council, but is not to 
exceed 20 p.c. ad valorem. The surtax may also be applied to goods ordinarily 
on the free list, but is not to exceed 20 p.c. ad valorem. 
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2.—The Commercial Intelligence Service. 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, is designed to further the interests of Canadian trade in other 
parts of the Empire and in foreign countries. To this end there are established 
throughout the world offices administered by trade commissioners. ‘These trade 
commissioners make periodical reports upon trade and financial conditions, varia- 
tions in markets and the current demand or opportunities for Canadian products. 
They also secure and forward to the Department in Ottawa specific inquiries for 
Canadian goods and in general exert their best efforts for the development and 
expansion of overseas markets. 

Canadian Government trade commissioners -are stationed in the United 
Kingdom at London, Liverpool (where there is also stationed a special fruit trade 
commissioner for the United Kingdom), Bristol and Glasgow and at Dublin in the Irish 
Free State. They are also located at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad; Kingston, Jamaica; 
Buenos Aires; Rio de Janeiro; Shanghai; Paris; Brussels; Hamburg; Rotterdam; 
Milan; Kobe; Melbourne; Auckland, New Zealand; Cape Town; Calcutta; 
Singapore; Mexico City and New York. There is also a Canadian commercial 
agent in Sydney, N.S.W. Under an arrangement made by the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce of the Dominion of Canada with the British Foreign Office, 
Canadian manufacturers, exporters and others interested in trade matters may 
secure information and advice from British commercial diplomatic officers and 
British consuls in all countries in which Canada is not besa by her own 
Commercial Intelligence Service. 


Organization at Ottawa.—Besides the overseas organization of the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Service, there is a headquarters staff at Ottawa. This is presided 
over by the director, who is the head of the Service and administers and unifies 
the work assigned to the various trade commissioners. In addition there is the 
Inspector of Trade Commissioner Offices and the following divisions:—Secretarial; 
Trade Inquiries; Editorial; Foreign Tariffs; and the division handling the Directory 
of Canadian Exporters and Foreign Importers. 

Commercial Intelligence Journal.—The Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
containing the reports of the trade commissioners and other pertinent material 
relating to export trade, is published weekly by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, both in an English and a French edition. The subscription price for 
either edition is $1.00 per annum in Canada and $3.50 outside of the Dominion. 
Special reports dealing with various phases of Canada’s export trade are also issued 
from time to time, as supplements to the Commercial Intelligence Journal. 


3._Statistics of External Trade. 


Nore:—For the correct interpretation of the statistics of the sub-section on external trade, it is necessary 
that the following definitions and explanations of the terms used should be carefully kept in mind. 

Quantities and Values.—In all the following tables of imports and exports, 
the quantities and values are based upon the declarations of importers (import 
entries) and exporters (export entries), as subsequently checked by customs 
officials. 

Imports: Valuation —‘‘Imports” means ‘Imports for consumption”. ‘Entered 
for consumption” does not imply that the goods have been actually consumed 
in Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the importer and that 
duty has been paid on that portion liable for duty. 
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The value of imported merchandise is the fair market value or the price thereof 
when sold for home consumption in the principal markets of the country whence 
and at the time when the same were exported directly to Canada. The “‘price’’ 
and “‘value” of the goods in every case are stated as in condition packed ready for 
shipment, the fair value being shown in the currency of the country of export, 
and the selling price to the purchaser in Canada shown in the actual currency 
in which the goods were purchased. In the case of goods that are the manufacture 
or produce of a foreign country the currency of which is substantially depreciated, 
the value stated is the value that would be placed on similar goods manufactured 
or purchased in the United Kingdom and imported from that country, if such 
similar goods are made or produced there. If similar goods are not made or pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom, the value stated is the value of similar goods made 
or produced in any European country the currency of which is not substantially 
depreciated. 


Canadian Exports: Valuation —‘Canadian produce” exported includes Cana- 
dian products or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin which 
have been changed in form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, 
such as sugar refined in Canada from imported raw sugar, flour ground from 
imported wheat, and articles constructed or manufactured from imported materials. 
The value of exports of Canadian merchandise is the actual cost or the value 
at the time of exportation at the points in Canada whence originally shipped. 


Foreign Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Foreign produce” exported consists of foreign 
merchandise which had previously been imported (entered for home consumption). 


The value of such commodities is the actual cost of such goods. 


Countries to Which Trade is Credited—lImports are classified as received from 
the countries whence they were consigned to Canada. ‘The countries of consign- 
ment are the countries from which the goods have come, without interruption 
of transit, save in the courses of transshipment or transfer from one conveyance 
to another. 

The countries whence goods are consigned are not necessarily the countries 
of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be purchased by a firm 
in another country and thence despatched, after a longer or shorter interval, to 
Canada. In such cases the second country would be the country of consignment 
to which the goods would be credited. An example is the case of tea grown in the 
Orient but purchased in the bonded market in London, England; Canadian statistics 
record such imports as coming from the United Kingdom. 

Exports are credited to the country of final destination, 7.e., the country to 
which they are consigned, whether that country possesses a seaboard or not. The 
country of final destination is the country to which goods exported from Canada 
are intended to pass, without interruption of transit save in the course of transship- 
ment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 


Fiscal Years.—The Canadian fiscal year ended on June 30 of the years from 
1868 to 1906, and on March 31 of 1907 and subsequent years. 


1.—Historical Statistics of Canadian Trade. 


A general view of the aggregate trade of Canada in the years from 1868 to 
1926 is furnished in Table 1, giving the imports of merchandise for home con- 
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sumption, dutiable and free, and the exports of Canadian and foreign produce, 
the total trade as here given being the aggregate of the two. Necessarily, some 
difficulties have been met in maintaining comparable statistics through such a 
length of time, one of the most serious of these arising through different methods 
adopted in dealing with exports of foreign produce. For example, the shrinkage 
in the exports of foreign produce between 1919 and 1926 has been due to change 
of statistical method rather than to actual diminution in value or volume of such 
goods exported. For the past six years, re-exports of foreign products from bonded 
warehouses have no longer been included in Canadian trade statistics either as 
imports or as exports, while the exports of foreign produce during this period have 
been composed of goods which had previously been entered as imports for home 
consumption. Such goods, therefore, are debited to Canada when entering this 
country, and should be credited to Canada when re-exported. 


From Table 2 it will be observed that in most of the years from Confederation 
to the outbreak of the Great War, imports entered for consumption exceeded total 
exports, especially during the great growing period from 1904 to 1914. During 
the past decade, except in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, there has been an 
annual excess of total exports over imports entered for consumption. For the 
fiscal year ended 1916, the total exports were 153-34 p.c., for 1917, 139-31 p.c., 
for 1918, 164-62 p.c., for 1919, 137-95 p.c., for 1920, 120-87 p.c., for 1921, 97-60 
p.c., for 1922, 100-82 p.c., for 1923, 117-78 p.c., for 1924, 118-51 p.c., for 1925, 
135-69 p.c. and for 1926, 148-25 p.c. of the imports for home consumption. 


The values of coin and bullion imported and exported are shown in Table 3. 
Amounts collected in export duties from 1868 to 1892, and in import duties 
from 1868 to 1926, together with the cost of collection expressed as a percentage 
of the total duties, are stated by years in Table 4. Tables 5 and 6 
give the statistics of our exports of Canadian produce and our imports for 
home consumption respectively, furnishing figures of our trade with the United 
Kingdom, United States and other countries since 1868. These figures show the 
overwhelming predominance of the two great English-speaking countries in our 
foreign trade; in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926, for example, 74-7 p.c. of 
our exports of domestic produce was shipped to these two countries, which in the 
same year together provided 83-4 p.c. of our imports for home consumption. 
Tables 7 and 8 show respectively by years the percentage proportions of imports 
from the United Kingdom and the United States to totals of dutiable and free 
imports since 1901, and the ad valorem rates of duty collected on imports from these 
and from all countries from 1868. 


Importations of important raw materials used in Canadian manufacturing 
industries are given in Table 9 for the fiscal years ended 1902 to 1926. 


2.—General Analysis of Current Import and Export Trade. 


The external trade of Canada, in common with that of every other country 
in the world, suffered a severe decline, both in volume and in value, following 
the war. The decline in value was, however, owing to lower prices, very much 
greater than that in volume, as is shown in Table 35 of this section. 


The fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1922, marked the low point in the recent history 
of Canadian trade, which during the four latest fiscal years has been steadily 
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recovering from the depression of 1921-2. The latest fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1926, has been a period of extraordinarily active trade, especially in respect of 
exports, the value of which was exceeded in only one year in our history, viz., 1918, 
when values were very much inflated. So far as quantities go, it is certain that 
the physical volume of imports and exports in the fiscal year ended 1926 was the 
largest in the history of the Dominion. (See Table 35 of this section.) 


Further, while both imports and exports have been increasing in recent years, 
the latter have so far surpassed the former in their rate of increase that Canada, 
in the twelve months ended March 1926, had, with the exception of British India, 
the largest favourable trade balance of any country in the world, amounting to 
$401,134,405 as compared with the United States figure of $352,364,000 in the same 
period. The increasingly favourable trade balances of the last few years have been 
responsible for the gradual recovery of the Canadian dollar from. the depreciation 
of the war and post-war period. In the fiscal year ended 1926 the value of the 
Canadian dollar was practically equal to that of the United States dollar, and this 
practical equality has enabled the Canadian Government to replace the dollar on 
a gold basis as from July 1, 1926. 


The favourable trade balance of $401,134,405 in the fiscal year ended 1926 
was almost wholly accounted for by the excess of our exports to the countries of 
the British Empire over our imports therefrom, this excess amounting to no less 
than $392,631,842. Our favourable trade balance with all foreign countries was 
$8,502,563; an unfavourable balance (excess of imports over exports) of $123,970,454 
with the United States was rather more than made up for by our favourable trade 
balance with other foreign countries. 


Analysis of Canada’s Trade.—Canada’s foreign trade during the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1926, amounted to $2,255,939,869, as compared with $1,878,294,180 
in 1925 and $1,952,130,164 in 1924, the increase over 1925 amounting to $377,645,689 
or 20-1 p.c. and over 1924 to $303,809,705 or 15-5 p.c. Imports as well as exports 
show an improvement over the years 1925 and 1924, the increase in exports, however, 
being greater than in imports. Of the total increase in Canada’s trade in 1926 
as compared with 1925, imports accounted for 34-5 p.c. and exports for 65-5 p.c., 
whereas imports accounted for only 11-2 p.c. of the total increase from 1924 to 
1926 and exports for 88-8 p.c. In 1926 Canada’s import trade was valued at 
$927,402,732, as compared with $796,932,537 in 1925 and $893,366,867 in 1924, 
the increase over 1925 amounting to $130,470,195 or 16-4 p.c. and over 1924 to 
$34,035,865, or 3-8 p.c. The Dominion’s export trade in 1926 (domestic and 
foreign combined) was valued at $1,328,537,137, compared with $1,081,361,643 
in 1925 and $1,058,763,297 in 1924; the increase over 1925 amounted to $247,175,494, 
or 22-9 p.c., and over 1924 to $269,773,840, or 25-5 p.c. 


The statistics in the following table indicate the trend of Canadian trade 
by Main Groups, 1914 (pre-war year), 1921 (peak year of post-bellum boom) and 
1926, (a) with all countries; (b) with the United Kingdom; and (c) with the 
United States. 
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SUMMARY OF THE TRADE OF CANADA BY MAIN GROUPS, 1914, 1921 AND 1926. 


Value of Imports. 
(Million $). 


Main Groups. 


Comparative 
Value of Exports Percentage in 1926 
(Domestic). 
(Million $). 


of Imports. | of Exports. 


1914, | 1921. | 1926. 


1914. | 1921. | 1926. | 1914. | 1921. | 1914. | 1921. 


(a) Wire Att Countrizs. 


p.e| pie: || p.c. | pre. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products..| 97-6] 259-4] 203-4] 201-2) 482-1) 606-1) 208-4) 78-4] 301-2) 125-7 
Animals and Froducts................ 41-1] 61-7] 49-3] 76-6] 188-4) 191-0) 119-9] 79-9) 249-3) 101-4 
Pibreg and -Lexvilesscaanoneniienceeece 109-2} 243-6] 184-8} 1-9} 18-8} 8-9] 169-2) 75-8) 468-4) 47-3 
Woodlard*Papeorserrs. tate seal ses 37-4| 57-5] 40-4) 63-2] 284-6] 278-7] 108-0} 70-3} 440-9} 97-9 
Tron-andiProductsss af enews ose oeees 143-8} 245-6] 181-2) 15-5) 76-5) 74-7] 126-0] 73-3) 481-9] 97-6 
Non-Ferrous Metalg..:.........s0000s 35:6] 55-7] 47-7] 53-3] 45-9] 97-5] 134-0] 85-6] 182-9] 212-4 
Non-Metallic Minerals................ 85-3] 206-1] 139-0} 9-3] 40-1] 24-6] 162-9] 67-4] 264-5] 61-3 
Chemicals and Allied Froducts....... 17-1] 37-9] 28-4) 4-9] 20-4] 17-3] 166-1] 75-0} 353-1) 84-8 
Miscellancous?,..4 tus shies ee eeisen sc 52-1] 72-7) 53-2) 5-7) 32-4) 16-4) 102-1] 73-2] 287-7] 50-6 
Totalowen MEA lade she tana gee Y 619-2}1,240-2] 927-4) 431-6]1,189-2]1,315-2] 149-7] 74-8] 304-7] 110-6 
(b) Wits tHe Unitep Kinepom. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products..} 16-2} 38-7} 34-6] 146-8] 141-2] 356-9] 213-5) 89-4) 241-3] 252-7 
Animalsand Products. ........0- 0.0.6. 5-7] 5-2] 5-9] 35-4] 91-3} 98-8! 103-5} 113-5} 279-1] 109-3 
Bibres'and Lextilesy. sace sata coer a 60-6] 111-3] 70-2) 0-2) 2-6) 1-2] 115-8} 67-3] 600-0} 46-1 
Woodind ePaper. ensue «ic deniee «sane 3-7] 38-1) 38-5} 12-8] 36-8} 19-1) 94-6] 112-9] 149-2] 51-9 
Jrontan ds Productsa.4e2 sacse st tenes oe 17-3} 16-7] 17-9} 1-4) 17-6) 8-3] 103-4] 107-2] 592-8} 47-1 
Non-Ferrous Metals.............-.+- 4-8} 6-7] 5-3} 16-6} 9-9} 15-9] 110-4) 79-1] 95-8) 160-6 
Non-Metallic Minerals...............- 6-3 9-1} 14-2} 0-4) 3-1 1-2} 225-4] 156-0] 300-0} 38-7 
Chemicals and Allied Products....... 4-3] 6-0} 4-3} 0-6) 38-4) 3-3] 100-0] 71-6] 555-5] 97-2 
Miscellaneous, s.cscey sass ee eile cas «4 13-2} 17-1] 7-8! 1-0} 6-9} 3-5) 59-1] 45-6] 350-0] 50-2 
AT Ot al 6, . ras cctv ee nas ereiers 132-1] 213-9] 163-7) 215-2] 312-8} 508-2} 123-9] 76-5) 236-1] 162-4 
(c) Wire tHE Unitep States, 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products..| 44-1] 119-6} 98-5) 84-1] 146-5] 65-9] 223-3) 82-4] 193-3] 44-9 
Animals and Products............00.- 23-3) 42-9] 38-1) 32-3] 75-8] 63-6] 142-1] 77-1] 196-9] 83-9 
Pibresiand! Textiles sys.) esc ser 32-5] 101-7] 79-1) 1-2] 7-1] 4-6} 243-4! 77-7] 383-3) 64-8 
Woodiand (Paner<....scaacaf cue -oeietisiiers 31-7] 52-4) 384-7] 45-2] 216-0] 237-9] 109-4) 64-3) 526-3} 110-2 
Trontanderroductss.csccnecseccnececes 121-4} 226-9] 158-0} 2-0} 19-7) 7-6] 130-1] 69-6} 380-0) 38-6 
Non-Ferrous Metals.............0...- 27-7| 46-0] 38-9] 34-2] 30-0) 58-6) 140-4] 84-6] 171-3] 195-3 
Non-Metallic Minerals................ 74-2) 188-4) 110-7) 7-2] 22-3) 17-2) 149-2} 58-8} 238-8] 77-1 
Chemicals and Allied Products....... 9-6} 28-1] 18-7] 3-2} 12-2) 9-2! 194-8) 66-6] 287-5) 75-4 
Miscellaneous cs. eocseecs ces oelee eee wee 31-8} 50-2} 38-1) 4-0] 12-7] 10-3] 119-8] 75-9] 257-5} 81-1 
OPAL Veneta rece nou Wen eae 396-3] 856-2] 609-8] 163-4] 542-3] 474-9] 153-8] 71-2] 290-6] 87-6 


The statistics in the following table indicate the trend of Canadian trade 
from 1914 to 1926, (a) with all countries; (b) with the United Kingdom; and (c) 


with the United States. 
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SUMMARY OF TREND OF CANADIAN TRADE, 1914 TO 1926. 
(Values in Millions of Dollars). 


Imports into Canada. Exports from Canada. 

= ded as Pe 

ears ende: see fo) re 
March 31. | Dutiable| Free Scans Sot Canadian Foreign Total |{mports (i) | of Piasorts 
Goods. | Goods. porta ages Produce. | Guo, |Exports.|Exports (e). to Imports. 

(a) Wits Aut CountRixzs. 
A ia in ac 410-3 208-9 619-2 33-7 431-6 23-8 455-4! (i) 163-8 73-5 
TLR NS Se aires 279-8 176-1 455-9 38-6 409-4 52-0 461-4) (e) 5-5 101-2 
POUG Ns ccs si < 289-4 218-8 508-2 43-0 741-6 37-7 779-3] (e) 271-1 153-3 
ROU Tere ee ace 461-7 384-7 846-4 45-4 1,151-4 27-8] 1,179-2](e) 332-8 139-3 
TORR? ewe. 542-3 421-2 963-5 43-7 1,540-0 46-1] 1,586-1](e) 622-6 164-6 
Oe ee eee 526-5 393-2 919-7 42-7 1, 216-4 52-3} 1, 268-7] (e) 349-0 137-9 
POO tS 2 crt: 693-6 370-9] 1,064-5 34-8 1, 239-5 47-i] 1,286-6)(e) 222-1 120-9 
TOPE Sats cn 847-5 392-6] 1,240-1 31-6 1, 189-2 21-2] 1,210-4| (i) 29-7 97-6 
TSZe ss the - 495-6 252-2 747-8 33-7 740-2 13-7 753-9] (e) 6-1 100-8 
LOR es chias's 537-3 265-3 802-6 33-0 931-5 13-8 945-3] (e) 142-7 Wy a 
iY Ss eee ee 591-3) °302-1 893-4 33-8 1, 045-4 13-4) 1,058-8} (e) 165-4 118-5 
1925. Fete eaaens 516-0 280-9 796-9 35-1 1:069-1 12-3] 1,081-4] (e) 284-5 135-7 
TOZG i tess 583-1 344-3 927-4 37-1 1,315-2 13-3] 1, 328-51 (e) 401-1 143-1 
(6) Wire THE Unirep Kinepom. 
i ee Ce 102-4 29-7 132-1 22-5 215-2 7-1 222-3! (e) 90-2 167-5 
FOU Seis ayale-s-0. 68-0 22-1 90-1 24-5 186-6 25-1 211-7] (e) 121-6 234-9 
WOLG A542 .Res 52-0 25-4 77-4 32-8 451-9 11-2 463-1] (e) 385-7 598-3 
1S a eee 75-5 31-6} 107-1 29-5 742-1 13-9}  756-0}(e) 648-9 705-9 
PUD rcc cices:< 58-0 23 +3 81-3 28-6 845-5 15-6 861-1) (e) 779-8 1,059-1 
AOIQG. See 50-0 23-0 73-0 31-5 540-7 20-1] 560-8} (e) 487-8 768-2 
W920 Peete odde 93-2 33-1 126-3 26-2 489-2 6-8} 496-0] (e) 369-7 392-7 
WOU, Je oot sd 170-1 43-8 213-9 20-5 312-8 1-4 314-2] (e) 100-3 146-9 
pe ee 95-1 22-0 117-1 18-8 299-4 1-0 800-4 (e) 183-3 256-5 
DO Oiecinciisiee a: 116-2 25-1 141-3 17-7 379-1 0:8 379-9] (e) 238-6 268-8 
32 Se Rear 126-1 27-5) 153-6 17-8 360-1 1-1} 361-2)(e) 207-6 235-1 
15 a ae 124-7 26-4 151-1 17-5 395-9 1:3 397-2] (e) 246-1 262-8 
TO265 Ae 133-1 30-6] 163-7 18-6 508-2 1-1 509-3|(e) 345-6 311-1 
(c) WitH THE UNITED States. 

1) Saas 249-5) 146-8} 396-3 37-0 163-4 13-6] 177-0} (i) 219-8 44-6 
Dibss exits... 168-6) 128-5} 297-1 43-2 173-3 13-0] 186-3} (i) 110-8 62-7 
LL ore ae Seta 199-5} 171-4] 370-9 46-2 201-1 15-6]  216-7)(i) 154-2 58-4 
LOT Rs 3 332-0} 333-3) 665-3 50-1 280-6 10-0} 290-6} (i) 374-7 43-7 
OE ers te ate 429-3 363-6 792-9 45-8 417-2 23-6 440-8] (i) 352-1 55-6 
TOTO OE e ce 0 416-5 333-7 750-2 44-5 454-9 22-8 477-7] (i) 272-5 63-7 
SOT. to itcee 499-7 301-4 801-1 37-6 464-0 37-1 501-1] (i) 300-0 62-5 
(i175 ree 544-0 312-2 856-2 36-5 542-3 18-4 560-7} (i) 295-5 65-5 
10980 Eres 312-1] 203-9} 516-0 39-5 292-6 11-5] 304-1} (i) 211-9 58-9 
ce es 332-2 208-8 541-0 38-6 369-1 11-2 380-3} (i) 160-7 70-3 
GD: ae er ei 355-9 245-3 601-2 40-8 430-7 10-9 441-6] (i) 159-6 73-4 
TOD as eee: 287-1 222:7 509-8 43-7 417-4 9-8 427-2) (i) 82-6 83-8 
MOVE Sets 338-0] 271-8| 609-8| , 44-5 474-9 11-0| 485-91(i) 123-9 79-7 


Statistical Tables of Current Trade.—Tables 10 to 18 of this section deal 
with the current trade statistics of the Dominion. Tables 10 and 11 are summary 
tables, showing by groups our trade with the United Kingdom, the United States 
and all countries, by values and percentages, for the four latest years. Table 
12 shows the same in detail for exports and Table 13 for imports of all important 
articles. Table 14 shows imports as dutiable and free and exports as of Canadian 
and foreign produce for the five fiscal years ended 1925. Table 15 shows imports 
and exports for the fiscal year ended 1925 by degree of manufacture and by origin, 
and Table 16 gives similar information on a classification according to purpose. 
Table 17 gives our imports and exports for the two latest years by ports and 
provinces and Table 18 shows the values imported from different countries under 
the preferential, treaty rate and general tariffs. in 1924 and 1925. 
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3.—Trade with the United Kingdom and with the British Empire. 


Trade with the United Kingdom.—tThe trade of Canada with the United 
Kingdom during the year ended Mar. 31, 1926, was valued at $672,988,590, com- 
pared with a trade in 1925 valued at $548,251,994, representing an increase of 
$124,736,596 or about 22-8 p.c. Imports accounted for 10-2 p.c. of this increase 
and exports for 89-8 p.c. Canadian imports from the United Kingdom in 1926 
were valued at $163,710,431 and in 1925 at $151,083,946, an increase of $12,626,485 
or 8-3 p.c., while total exports to the United Kingdom in 1926 were valued at 
$509,278,159 and in 1925 at $397,168,048, showing an increase of $112,110,111 
or 28-2 p.c. Domestic exports in 1926 totalled $508,249,576 and in 1925 
$395,843,433, while exports of foreign produce in 1926 were valued at $1,028,583 
and in 1925 at $1,324,615. 

The increase in imports between 1925 and 1926, amounting to $12,626,485, 
was quite general, every main group except fibres and textiles showing an increase. 
Imports of agricultural and vegetable products increased from $28,265,980 to 
$34,603,500, mainly due to an increase of $5,579,010 in imports of alcoholic 
beverages. Animal products imported increased from $4,653,919 to $5,960,932; 
butter, cheese and furs were largely responsible for this increase. Fibres and 
textiles decreased from $72,126,492 to $70,153,478, or $1,973,014, the falling off 
in cotton goods and raw wool being chiefly responsible. The imports of wood 
and paper increased from $3,438,101 to $3,473,664; iron and its products from 
$17,794,428 to $17,905,166; non-ferrous metals from $4,010,443 to $5,303,872 and 
non-metallic minerals from $9,648,724 to $14,226,799, chiefly due to increased 
imports of coal. Chemical products increased from $4,146,061 to $4,282,489 and 
miscellaneous commodities from $6,999,798 to $7,800,530. 

The exports of domestic produce from Canada to the United Kingdom show 
an increase of $112,406,143 from 1925 to 1926. This increase occurred mainly 
in the main groups of ‘agricultural and vegetable products” and “animal products’, 
though the exports of the main groups of “wood and paper” and ‘“‘iron and its 
products” also show increases. All the other main groups, however, show decreases. 
Exports of agricultural and vegetable products to the United Kingdom increased 
from $264,629,910 in 1925 to $356,888,044 in 1926 or by $92,258,134. This increase 
occurred largely in the following commodities: wheat $81,532,937; refined sugar 
$9,672,926; and barley $2,415,811. Animals and their products increased from 
$80,402,251 to $98,784,204 or $18,381,953, cheese accounting for $8,456,675 of 
this increase, meats for $6,047,766 and cattle for $3,307,287. The increase in the 
exports of wood and paper from $16,359,997 to $19,131,234, or $2,771,237, occurred 
chiefly in wood pulp, which increased by $1,707,011 and newsprint paper $655,206. 
The increase in the exports of iron and its products from $6,689,169 to $8,307,441, 
an advance of $1,618,272, was mainly due to the exports of automobiles. 


Trade of Canada with the British Empire.—Canada was the first of the 
British Dominions to grant a preference to goods the produce and manufacture 
of the United Kingdom and reciprocating British Dominions and _ possessions. 
This preference was extended by Order-in-Council from time to time to other 
portions of the British Empire until now it is applicable to practically every British 
Dominion and possession, except Newfoundland. In the case of Newfoundland, 
however, Canada grants free admission to fish and fish products. 

The preference has stimulated imports from the United Kingdom and British 
Dominions and possessions since its inception in 1897. In 1896 imports from the 
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United Kingdom amounted to only $32,824,505 and from other portions of the 
Empire to $2,388,647. A decade later the imports from the United Kingdom 
had increased to $69,183,915 and from other portions of the Empire to $14,605,519. 
In 1926 the imports from the United Kingdom (including Irish Free State) were 
$163,729,749 and from other portions of the Empire $43,967,214. In 1896 the 
proportion of Canada’s imports from the British Empire as a whole was 33:3 p.c. 
and in 1926 only 22-4 p.c. The proportion of the Dominion’s imports from 
portions of the Empire other than the United Kingdom in 1896 was 2-2 p.c. and in 
1926 4-8 p.c. 

The exports of Canadian produce to the United Kingdom in 1896 were valued 
at $62,717,941 and to other portions of the Empire at $4,048,198. In 1906 the 
exports to the United Kingdom had increased to $127,456,465 and to other portions 
of the Empire to $10,964,757. In the fiscal year 1926 the exports to the United 
Kingdom (including Irish Free State) were $512,958,265 and to other portions 
of the Empire $85,634,989. The proportion of Canada’s domestic exports to 
the Empire as a whole shrank from 60-8 p.c. in 1896 to 45-5 p.c. in 1926. This 
shrinkage occurred in the exports to the United Kingdom, as the proportion of 
exports to other portions of the Empire rose from 3-7 p.c. in 1896 to 6-5 p.c. in 
1926. The trade of Canada with the British Empire for the fiscal years 1896, 
1906, 1914 and 1926 was as under:— 


TRADE OF CANADA WITH THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Norre.—For comparative purposes the trade of Canada with the Irish Free State in 1926 is included 
with the United Kingdom. 


Canadian Trade with— Percentage of Total. 
Items and years. Sit, nae rote mie 
Ts ther ota . ther ota 
yunited | British | British |,Uited | British | British 
mg ‘| Empire. Empire. ingcom.) tmpire. | Empire. 
Imports. $ $ $ Pats Dc; p.c. 
1896.0 <i ewes ne RO ee ee 32,824,505) 2,388,647] 35,213, 152 31-1 2-2 33-3 
TMs mt. ules Coie Gh se nan sane ack 69,183,915] 14,605,519] 83,789, 434 24-4 5-1 29-5 
aE Mee pete eae rei heise visio saitin oi 132,070,406] 22,456,440} 154, 526, 846 21-3 3-6 24-9 
OER pitts ob ok aa alas Av ete. ciokagsyas> ase 163,729, 749] 43,967,214] 207, 696,963 17-6 4-8 22-4 
Exports (Canadian). 
ROD eee rece teak 62,717,941} 4,048,198] 66,766, 139 57-1 3-7 60-8 
BUOUE Eden « hecesk. tpi rite eeelé 127,456,465} 10,964,757| 138,421, 222 54-1 4-6 58-7 
JOIST SS BOR ACH 215, 253,969} 23,388,548] 238, 642,517 49-8 5:4 55-2 
LSC ese. satest- stot. tye nad 512,958,265] 85,634,989] 598, 593, 254 39-0 6:5 45-5 


Regarding the relation between the trade in raw and that in manufactured 
products with the British Empire, an analysis will show that the bulk of the 
imports into Canada from the United Kingdom consists of manufactured products, 
whereas the imports from other portions of the British Empire are made up chiefly 
of raw materials and products in a semi-manufactured condition. The exports 
to the United Kingdom are composed principally of raw materials and semi-manu- 
factured products, while the exports to other portions of the British Empire con- 
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sist chiefly of manufactured products. During the fiscal year 1925 the relation 
between the trade in raw and manufactured products with the United Kingdom, 


was :-— 
Imports. Exports. 


D.C p.c. 
Mawanaterrals Ac. cxtiae . CL ete sae eRe a ANG oe Aa Melee eave oe & 7-1 64-5 
Partly ananufactured «2:02 hae! « ieee oe. Soe arte sie ee 5-3 6:3 
Fully. manulactured.. ne. salyqcwess 4 wants waar. Gentieae hana oes 87-6 29-2 


The character of Canadian trade with other parts of the Empire bears out 
the claim that Canada is the second most important manufacturing country within 
the British Empire. 


4.—Trade with and via the United States. 


Trade with the United States.—During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1926, the trade of Canada with the United States amounted to $1,095,680,246, 
as against a trade in 1925 of $936,964,652, an increase of $158,715,594 or 16-9 
p.c. In 1926 the imports from the United States amounted to $609,825,350, as 
compared with an import trade of $509,780,009 in 1925, representing an increase 
of $100,045,341 or 19-6 p.c., while exports to the United States in 1926 totalled 
$485,854,896 as compared with $427,184,643 in 1925, an increase of $58,670,253 
or 13-7 p.c. In 1926 the domestic exports were $474,890,028 and in 1925 
$417,417,144, while the foreign exports in 1926 amounted to $10,964,868 and in 
1925 to $9,767,499. 

The increase of $100,045,341 in the imports was largely due to increased 
imports of iron and its products, agricultural and vegetable products and fibres 
and textiles. The imports in every main group except non-metallic minerals show 
increases. ‘The agricultural and vegetable products group increased from $76,561,849 
to $98,530,605. Animals and their products increased from $28,588,214 to 
$32,996,830 and fibres and textiles from $64,002,595 to $79,115,464. Wood 
and paper increased from $32,653,591 to $34,715,231; iron and its products from 
$113,541,924 to $158,029,982. Non-ferrous metals increased from $33,297,222 
to $38,911,300. The imports under the main group of non-metallic minerals 
decreased from $111,970,906 to $110,686,261, or $1,284,645, a decrease chiefly 
due to falling off in imports of coal. Chemical products imported increased from 
$16,366,165 to $18,754,942 and miscellaneous commodities from $32,797,543 to 
$38,084,735. 

The increase in the exports of Canadian produce to the United States in 1926 
compared with 1925, amounting to $57,472,884, occurred in eight of the nine main 
groups, the fibres and textiles group showing a decrease. Agricultural and vegetable 
products increased from $42,587,129 to $65,964,214. Animals and their products 
exported increased from $57,833,090 to $63,559,623. Fibres and textiles exported, 
however, decreased from $4,894,415 to $4,621,774. The wood and paper group 
increased from $220,056,988 to $237,898,369 (the exports under this main group 
account for practically 50 p.c. of Canada’s exports to the United States). Iron 
and its products increased from $5,063,148 to $7,582,833; non-ferrous metals from 
$57,334,402 to $58,555,648; and non-metallic minerals from $12,948,809 to 
$17,244,986 or $4,301,177. Chemicals and products exported increased from 
$7,826,076 to $9,204,155 and miscellaneous commodities from $8,878,087 to 
$10,258,481. 

Canada’s Trade via the United States.—In recent years imports into 
Canada from overseas countries via the United States have steadily declined. 
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There was a slight increase, however, in 1926, as compared with 1925, in the imports 
from the British Empire. The following table shows that the imports from 
overseas countries via the United States in 1925 and 1926, were:—United Kingdom, 
1925, $554,532, 1926, $1,853,066; other British Empire, 1925, $3,779,361, 1926, 
$6,260,189; foreign countries, 1925, $7,281,781, 1926, $6,106,030; and from all 
overseas countries, 1925, $11,615,674, 1926, $14,219,285. 


IMPORTS INTO CANADA VIA THE UNITED STATES. 


Years ended Mar. 31, 


Imports from 


1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ 

United Kingdom via United States.... ............ 20 cece eee 2,914, 881 932,224] 554,532] 1,853,066 

Per cent of Total Imports from United Kingdom Cali oem 2-1 0:6 0-4 1-1 
Other British Empire via United States...................4. 4,524.595| 4,925,615) 3,779,361) 6,260, 189 

Per cent of Total Imports from Other British Empire. ... 11-8 11- 8 8-6 14-2 
Foreign Countries via United States................0..2.200000- 5,419, 297] 8,032, 644| 7,281,781] 6,106, 030 

Per cent of Total Imports from Foreign Countries......... 6:6 8-3 7-9 5:5 
Tota] Imports via United Statesss..o.c0si.. css. aes 12, 858, 773}18, 890, 483]11, 615, 674/14, 219, 285 

Per cent of Total Imports from Overseas Countries... . 4-9 4-7 4-2 4-5 


The exports from Canada via the United States represent a very large pro- 
portion of the total exports to overseas countries. In 1926 such exports show 
a considerable increase over the year 1925, due largely to increased exports of 
wheat via the United States. The statistics in the table below show that Canada’s 
exports to overseas countries via the United States, in 1925 and 1926, were:— 
United Kingdom, 1925, $173,556,264, 1926, $237,327,986; other British Empire, 
1925, $18,350,573, 1926; $22,157,401; foreign countries, 1925, $65,452,730, 1926, 
$70,466,599; all overseas countries, 1925, $257,359,567, 1926, $329,951,986. 


EXPORTS FROM CANADA VIA THE UNITED STATES. 


Years ended Mar. 31, 
Exports to Se = Le 


1923. 1924, 1925 1926. 
$ $ $ $ 

United Kingdom via United States.............20ceceeesereees 178,966,431)152,276,836)173,556, 264/237, gh 986 

Per cent of Total Exports to United Kingdom 26. ¢..<on.- 47-1 ‘42 ai 43-7 6 
Other British Empire via United States..................0000- 13. 983, 246/20, 815, 847|18, 350, 573/22, 15, 401 

Per cent of Total Exports to Other British Empire........ 22-9 26-9 23-1 4-3 
Foreign Countries via United States........3.......0eeeeeeeeee 39.369, 092/50, 585. 707/65, 452, 730|70, i, 599 

Per cent of Total Exports to Foreign Commies. ae ae 31-8 28-3 36-9 

Total Exports via United States...............00000 eee si coe 769 |223 ,678,390|257 ,359 ,567|329, 951, 986 

Per cent of Total Exports to Overseas Countries... 41-1 36-2 39-3 39-2 


The above table shows that in 1926, 39-2 p.c. of the exports of the Dominion 
to Overseas countries were shipped via U.S. ports, leaving 60-8 p.c. as the pro- 
portion shipped via Canadian sea or river ports. On p. 18 of the ‘Condensed 
Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 1926’, appears a table showing the 
amounts and proportions of principal Canadian commodities exported to overseas 
countries indirectly through the United States and directly through Canadian 
ports in 1926. The exports of the 37 principal commodities totalled 90 p.c. of all 
exports to overseas countries in that year. 
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5.—Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade by Continents and 
Countries. 


Trade with Continents.—It will be observed on reference to the table 
below that in 1926 Europe and North America took 88-5 p.c. of the Dominion’s 
exports as against 90-7 p.c. in 1925 and 89-6 p.c. in 1924. The proportion shipped 
to Europe in 1926 was 49-3 p.c., compared with 47-9 p.c. in 1925 and 44-8 p.c. 
in 1924; while the proportion to North America in 1926 was 39-2 p.c., compared 
with 42-8 p.c. in 1925 and 44-8 p.c. in 1924. From 1924 to 1926 the proportion 
of Canada’s exports to the United Kingdom increased from 34:5 p.c. to 38:6, 
whereas the proportion to the United States decreased from 41:2 p.c. to 36-1 p.c., 
Europe and North America in 1926 furnished Canada with 93-6 p.c. of her imports, 
as against 93-3 p.c. in 1925 and 94-2 p.c. in 1924. The proportion received from 
Europe in 1926 was 24-1 p.c., compared with 25-4 p.c. in 1925 and 22-6 p.c. in | 
1924, while the proportion received from North America in 1926 was 69-5 p.c., 
compared with 67-9 p.c. in 1925 and 71-6 p.c. in 1924. The imports from every 
continent except South America and Africa in 1926 show an increase over 1924 
and also over 1925, while Canada sold more goods to every continent except 
Oceania in 1926 than in 1925 or 1924. In 1926 the Dominion sold to Asia and 
Oceania goods valued at $109,800,000, compared with $67,200,000 in 1925, the 
increase in exports to Asia being $37,700,000 and Oceania $4,900,000. The imports 
from Asia and Oceania also show substantial increases. 


TRADE OF CANADA, BY CONTINENTS, 1924, 1925 AND 1926. 
(With proportion of Trade with each Continent). 


Imports for Consumption. Exports (Canadian). 
, < Value, Per cent of Value, Per cent of 
Contmente. Million 8. Total. Million’s. Total. 


1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926.} 1924. 1925. 1926. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 


Europe— 

United Kingdom| 153-6] 151-1} 163-7| 17-2} 19-0| 17-6) 360-1) 3895-9} 508-2} 34-5) 37-0} 38-6 
Other Europe....| 48-3] 51-4) 59-7] 5-4) 6-4) 6-5 107-6) 116-1 140-3) 10-3} 10-9) 10-7 
North America— 

United States....} 601-2] 509-8] 609-8} 67-3] 64-0] 65-7) 430-7) 417-4] 474-9) 41-2) 39-1) 36-1 
Other N. Amer- 

ICAe coon ee ae 38-8} 31-1) 34-9) 4-3] 3-9] 3-8 37°8 39-7 41-3)" 3-6 oral eee omtb 
South America..,.| 16-8} 20-1} 17-1 1-9} 2-5) 1-9 15-7 20-6 DTA eb PGT ss Ded 
INTE ee Smee bout, 6 80-4} 27-5} 82-7] 38-4) 38-4] 3-5 49-9 39-5 77:2); 4:8) 3-7) 5-9 
Oceanian aan seneee 3-5] 4-6] 8-7] 0-41 0-6] 0-9 33:5 27-7 32-6] 3-2) =2-6) 2-5 
ATCA. oe clones 0-8} 1-3} 0-8) O-1; 0-2} O-1 10-1 12-2 13-3] 0-9} 1-1 1-0 

Topas. re: 893-4] 796-9] 927-4} 100-0] 100-0) 100-0] 1,045-4] 1,069-1]) 1,315-2} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 


Trade with Countries.—During 1926 many changes have taken place in 
the principal markets whence Canada received her supplies as well as in the chief 
markets to which she shipped her products. The table which follows, giving the 
“Trade of Canada with Leading Countries, 1926”, shows that the United States 
and the United Kingdom furnished the Dominion with 83-3 p.c. of its imports 
as compared with 83-0 p.c. in the previous year. Since 1882 the United States 
has occupied first place in the Dominion’s import trade, the United Kingdom. 
being in second place. With regard to the imports from other chief markets France 
occupied third position as in 1925, Cuba advanced from fifth place to fourth place, 
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Germany from eighth to fifth, Japan from seventh to sixth, Belgium from thirteenth 
to ninth, Netherlands from twelfth to tenth, San Domingo from eighteenth to 
eleventh, Peru from fourteenth to twelfth and the Straits Settlements from twenty- 
eighth to thirteenth, while British India fell from fourth place to seventh place, 
British Guiana from eighth to fourteenth and Barbados from tenth to fifteenth. 


The rank of the Dominion’s leading customers in 1926 shows as great a change 
as the rank of the chief suppliers of goods to Canada. The United Kingdom and 
the United States in 1926 took 74-6 p.c. of the Dominion’s exports, as compared 
with 76-1 p.c. in 1925. The United Kingdom again moved up to first place in 
Canada’s export trade, the United States being a very close second. Of the other 
leading markets for Canadian goods Japan occupied third place, moving up from 
fourth and Germany moving down to fourth position, China rose from fifteenth 
position to fifth position, Netherlands from ninth to sixth, Australia from tenth 
to ninth, France from thirteenth to tenth. Belgium fell from fifth position to 
seventh position, New Zealand from sixth to eighth, Italy from seventh to eleventh 
and Newfoundland from eighth to thirteenth. 


TRADE OF CANADA WITH TWENTY-FIVE LEADING COUNTRIES, 1926. 


(Countries arranged in order of importance of trade.) 


Imports for Consumption. Exports (Canadian). 
Per cent . Per cent 
Country. Value. fe) Country. Value. fo) 
Total. Total. 
$ $ 

Gaited States s6525.,.02.606 653 609,825,350 | 65-7 || United Kingdom........... 508 , 249,576 38-64 

United Kingdom............ 163,710,431 | 17-6 |] United States..-...........] 474,890,028 36-1 
PUEAH OG A Mek SA SE hoo Seek os 19,162,420 20 Taha panl,. wera’ hiee arcispaee ter 34,694,862 2°63 
“Ey TBS ee Sora coe ee am in a 11,063 , 284 1-2 (ED adarnihys wah 5 SSR ORS 30,744,210 2-33 
Geren nan Noa. ca Rilels «Sirceee os 9,981,019 dro Qe* || (China, a eee ys oe hyhea ace 24,473,446 1-83 
SIAN rd Me ay SST ae 9,564,074 1-03 || Netherlands............0.- 23,476,607 1-84 
IBbDiipanend uy, (sess hie We 9,477,453 EOS MW Belgwnt ee cnc eee eee 22,706,945 1-73 
PUeecerisnaene:, cnt. she 7,459,809 0-8 INewseZealandshecnindenaess 16,561,344 1-23 
Lois Nac best gs iaerererree Seen 6,957,668 OMA | PAMStralis weet criyac setae 15,436,025 1-13 
WNethentands. 4° :/4) 32:.. Jo: 6,854,219 O-%e |buMramces Here « ce) msec a 13,952,262 1-04 
DAN, LIOUUNZO! sles oo, siches se > 6,791,339 1) 7 eH ECGVAN. . clstave nner erences eee 12,788 , 653 0-9¢ 
eg Wa eS too A 8 Soe 5,700,109 0-6.-“HAneentina.. soo. ten soe 12,639,706 0-94 
Straits Settlements.......... 4,674,388 0-5 Newfoundland............- 11,277,182 0-84 
British Guiana......... ore 4,501,912 0-5 British South Africa....... 9,078,462 0-62 
Barpgdos sen, |. eee ee ade 4,130,822 Ott Cubarn. wey rete eeeer s 8,524,713 0-64 
ASD ANC Ae en RNS. dja aiakvera'e 3,783,481 O42 British india soca seers 7,420,708 0-53 
PA OUCO TR phic er te ern ere ee 3,684,460 0-4 Norway 10.3 hee. 6,767,887 0-51 
Baste) chit: 8k On Pee OR ey eens 3,411,748 Or Se. gO Cn Arcs 2 aietcher atest coe 6,215,226 0-42 
RODEO ETS Cece mre oe nee eee 3,042,054 mie Wl ep reez le tere tee ta steve eee icerere 4,832,391 0-32 
Ceylon 2,747,442 | ~0-3 || Irish Free State...........+ 4,708,689 0-34 

New Zealand es 2120 200 Ope AN MaIICO . 5 ac Stra aA 3,976,210 0-3 

(ESTs cage 6 44 Miles Lk Ale a BEB 2,596,469 0-22 || Dutch East Indies......... 3,881,792 0-3 

LTE a as Se ae eee 2,567,204 0-23 || Trinidad and Tobago...... 3,875,132 0-3 
EEO gee wee pep peg pte tian 2,547,995 0-22 || Br. West Indies, other..... 3,851,248 0-22 
piribares teen 27st rasta seek 2,075,219 0>27 NuRussie ss? Mel... Sanne Gee). 3,788 , 266 0-23 

Tota] 25 countries........ 909 ,035 , 604 98-0 Total 25 countries....... 1,268,811,570 96-5 

Total Imports........... 927,402,732 | 100- Total Exports.:......... 1,315,192,791 100-0 

British Empire.............: 207,696,963 | 22-4 ||British Empire............. 598 , 593 ,254 45-5 

Foreign Countries............ 719,705,769 | 77-6 ||Foreign Countries........... 716,599,537 54-5 


Statistical Tables of Trade by Countries.—Statistics showing the course 
of import and export trade during the last five fiscal years by countries with which 
Canada carries on trade will be found in Tables 19 (imports) and 20 (exports). 

25297—29 
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In Table 21 will be found statistics showing imports, exports and total trade by 
countries for the latest fiscal year ended March, 1926. Table 22 shows by countries 
the values of goods imported into and exported from Canada via the United States 
for the last two fiscal years. 

Finally, the trade of Canada with the leading countries with which she trades 
(other than the United Kingdom and the United States, which are exhaustively 
dealt with in Tables 12 and 13), is analyzed by countries and by leading commo- 
dities in Tables 23-33. for the last two fiscal years. Historical tables showing 
our trade with these and other countries in each year since Confederation will 
be found on pages 16-29 of the annual report of the Trade of Canada for 1925, 
published by and obtainable from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


6.—Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products. 


Relation Between Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products.—During 
the first quarter of the present century Canada has passed through the same stages 
of development in her economic life as did the United States during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. In 1870, 67-7 p.c. of the total exports from the United 
States consisted of raw materials, while in 1900, the percentage was only 40-2. 
Of fully manufactured products, the percentage of the total exports in 1870 was 
28-6 and in 1900 48-6. From 1870 to 1900 the imports of raw materials into 
the United States increased from 25-2 p.c. of her total imports to 44-0 p.c., while 
the imports of fully manufactured products decreased from 62-1 p.c. to 40-2 p.e. 
The statistics for more recent years down to 1925, as given below, show a further 
increase in the percentage of fully manufactured products exported, as also in 
the percentage of raw materials imported for manufacturing purposes, and a further 
decrease in the percentage of fully manufactured products imported. 

The most important factor to be considered in the economic survey of any 
country is the potential wealth represented by its natural resources. In this respect 
Canada has hardly a superior among the nations of the world. Net only is Canada 
very rich in natural resources, but her potential wealth is so distributed among 
the farm, the forest, the mine and the fisheries that its development is greatly 
facilitated, and the process of realization goes hand in hand with the building 
up of high-grade manufacturing industries. While every branch of industry in 
the Dominion shows a steady increase, without doubt the development of manu- 
facturing affords the most striking example of the advancement of the Dominion. 
While it is true that Canada continues to export large quantities of raw materials, 
it is a notable fact that the increase in the quantities of raw materials used in the 
manufacturing industries in recent years has been much greater than the increase 
in the exports of these products. Many classes of goods which were formerly 
imported into Canada in large volume are now being manufactured in the Dominion 
in sufficient quantity not only to meet the requirements of the home market but 
also for export. Statistics for the years 1900 to 1925 indicate that Canada is im- 
porting a smaller proportion of manufactured commodities to-day than a few years 
ago, while the proportion of imports of raw materials for use in Canadian manu- 
facturing industries shows a constant increase. 

The table below shows that in 1914 the proportion of the imports of raw 
materials to total imports for Canada and the United States was 21-8 p.c. and 
46-5 p.c., respectively, while in 1925 it was 27-7 p.c. and 49-2 p.c. respectively. 
In 1914 the proportion of imports of fully manufactured goods was for Canada 68-9 
p.c. and the United States 36-6 p.c., while in 1925 the proportion for Canada was 
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61-5 p.c. and the United States 32-5 p.c. With regard to exports, the table shows 
that in 1914 the proportion of raw materials exported to total exports was for 
Canada 63-2 p.c. and the United States 39-9 p.c., while in 1925 the proportion for 
Canada was 44-7 p.c. and the United States 39-3 p.c. During 1914 the proportion 
of fully manufactured goods exported to total exports was for Canada 26-7 p.c. 
and the United States 44-0 p.c., while in 1925 the proportion for Canada was 40-2 
p.c. and the United States 47-2 p.e. 

STATEMENT SHOWING PROPORTION OF RAW MATERIALS AND PARTLY AND FULLY 


MANUFACTURED GOODS IMPORTED INTO AND EXPORTED FROM CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES, 1900 to 1925. 


, Partly Manufactured Fully Meeniactacod 
Raw Materials. Goode: Gnouls. 

Years. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 

Can..| U.S. | Can. | U.S. | Can. | U.S. | Can. | U.S. | Can. | U.S, | Can. | U.S. 

DeG) lmD-CotlinD:CoslaD-CaultD:Cani) DeCom| (D:Ge leD.C. ep sCacW p.C-am|epic. epee 
BUG NE ees ener s. 24-9 | 44-0 | 41-5 | 40-2 | 10-6 | 15-8 | 17-7 | 11-2 | 64-5 | 40-2 | 40-8 | 48-6 
UT sated ty: Saree ari 25-5 | 47-9 | 41-6 | 39-6 9-5 | 15-9 | 18-2 | 14-1 | 65-0 | 36-2 | 40-2 46-3 
SOT Ga are ARR: Gk bate 24-2 | 45-7 | 51-2 | 39-5 | 10-0 | 18-3 | 16-1 | 15-7 | 65-8 | 36-0 | 32-7 44-8 
iG BES Gy Ot A eee aed ee 21-8 | 46-5 | 63-2 | 39-9 | 9-3 | 16-9 | 10-1 | 16-1 | 68-9 | 36-6 | 26-7 | 44-0 
RPE cal alle 27-5 | 52-8 | 35-7 | 32-6 | 13-2 | 15-3 | 15-1 | 12-5 | 59-3 | 31-9 | 49-2 | 54-9 
1A elite ARO CO WR Ea IAD 24-9 | 41-1 | 44-2 | 35-5 | 11-7 | 14-8 | 16-6 | 10-3 | 63-4 | 44-1 | 39-2 54-2 
(TE Ps see eee ea 28-9 | 46-4 | 44-5 | 39-1 9-6 | 15-6 | 14-5 | 11-1 | 61-5 | 38-0 | 41-0 49-8 
Oe ne SENT. A 28-4 | 48-3 | 44-7 | 36-3 9-7 | 18-8 | 16-2 | 12-5 | 61-9 | 32-9 | 39-1 51-2 
DD DA ee a Rhee ose Ree aisles 28-4 | 44-6 | 43-4 | 35-7 | 11-2 | 18-5 | 16-8 | 14-1 | 60-4 | 36-9 | 39-8 | 50-2 
BOER Senter yt te orn ois in 27-7 | 49-2 | 44-7 | 39-3 | 10-8 | 18-3 | 15-1 | 13-5 | 61-5 | 32-5 | 40-2 | 47-2 


The statistics of Table 15 of this chapter show that in the fiscal year ended 
1925, Canadian importations.of partly manufactured goods were $85,715,404 and 
of fully or chiefly manufactured goods $490,315,839—a total import of $576,031,243 
of manufactured goods. On the other hand, our exports of partly manufactured 
goods amounted to $161,376,031 and of fully or chiefly manufactured goods to 
$430,222 448—a total export of $591,598,479 of manufactured goods. Since this 
figure is larger than that of manufactured goods imported, it is evident that Canada 
is on balance an exporter of manufactured commodities. 

A statement classifying imports and exports in 1900 and certain later years 
up to 1925 as raw materials, partly manufactured and fully or chiefly manufactured 
goods is appended. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS, PARTLY MANUFACTURED AND 


FULLY OR CHIEFLY MANUFACTURED COMMODITIES, 1900 AND 
SUBSEQUENT YEARS. 


(Figures in millions of dollars.) 


Imports. Exports. 
rox Fully Fully 
Years. Raw heats or et uf aut tae ig peas 
Materials. i anu- aterials. 2 anu- 
factured. factured. factured, factured. 
DOE coed hse aes. o 3 43-0 13-8 111-3 70-0 30-0 69-0 
RRM Rte Me gs cle cb eitre « oes 91-0 37-5 241-0 143-0 45-0 91-2 
UES Sas SS eee 135-2 58-0 426-3 273-0 44-0 115-3 
CO viGh Biasave,oe we eiciiate na. 295-0 144-0 626-0 441-0 185-2 614-0 
OL eR ere oa 310-2 151-4 778-4 524-0 194-0 471-4 
ME SER Ee is bn ct wie 2 216-4 72-0 460-0 329-3 107-2 304-0 
a ee ere 228-0 78-0 497-0 416-2 151-0 364-2 
ME AE gah ere. cisfore 9 oie te ack 254-0 100-2 539-0 454-0 176-0 416-0 
ER Ee oi JAC did Mia a etcies 220-9 85-7 490+3 477-5 161-4 430-2 
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7.—Principal Commodities Imported and Exported. 


Principal Imports.—The 80 chief imports listed in the following table giving 
“Leading Commodities Imported into Canada, 1926”, represent 85-7 p.c. of the 
total imports into Canada. Of these 70 show increases and 10 show decreases 
as compared with 1925. The decreases occur in the imports of coal, sugar, woollen 
goods, cotton goods, settlers’ effects, raw wool, dyemg and tanning materials, 
molasses, clocks and watches, and fish. While some of these commodities show 
decreases in values the quantities imported show increases,—notably coal, molasses 
and sugar, the quantities of coal increasing from 15,671,635 tons to 16,651,614 
tons, molasses from 5,063,114 gallons to 6,058,389 gallons and sugar from 882,329,494 
Ib. to 1,174,443,304 lb. The importer, therefore, secured these products in the 
markets of the world at a lower price per unit than in the preceding year. The 
increases in the 70 commodities were not wholly due to higher prices, but also 
to increased quantities imported, the only notable exception being in the case 
of raw rubber, the average import value of which in 1925 was 28-5 ec. per lb. and 
in 1926, 68:3 c. per lb. In the case of other commodities that show increases in 
values, the average import value in 1926 was on the whole on a par with that for 
1925, with the possible exception of hides and skins, woollens, jute cloth and certain 
classes of foodstuffs. The first 15 commodities in the following list account for 
about 46 p.c. of our imports. 


EIGHTY LEADING COMMODITIES IMPORTED INTO CANADA, 1926. 
(Commodities arranged in order of value imported.) 


Commodity. Value. Commodity. Value. 
$ $ 
Coals ytse isis kek Riso ears miata 56,109,798 || Iron and steel] castings and forgings. . 5,091,744 
SULAL:, Ayer oot hanced tader eee 32,740,650 || Stone and products.................. 4,907,595 
Woollen O0dseee mrs cen ack SQA. OSHIENUES (eC Le) gen meee mek ten oe alee 4,522,489 
Miachinony.s8s octet er are 32,031,669 || Band and hoop iron:..............4- 4,408 ,557 
_ Riawsrub bere ganaussteceeel« hex ree 31 GSO 7 Tall ERAS se ten teeth cele hea = omen eine: eee 4,375,875 
30,805,048 || Sisal and manila grass..... 4,347,116 
30,132, 036ul= Dairy, products.p5.sieian ca tte 4,262,525 
28,858,520 || Noils, tops and waste wool 4,097 ,256 
27,313,170 || Leather. unmanufactured............ 4,070,949 
Alcoholic beverages.............0.0: 25,254,078 || Paints and varnishes................ 3,997,612 
AUCOMLODIepAaLtse as tue | wes nee 23, LT OO Woollen yarns .e. 2) sate Gee 3,753,462 
Tron and steel plates and sheets...... 22,640,697 || Articles returned after 5 years....... 3,530,806 
Sillcroodst 2. Mice dacs a alas soe 21,718,916 || Hardware and cutlery............... 3,483,752 
Hlecthic-apparatiic. sy. osetia see eek 16,016,003 || Iron and steel pipes.................. 3,482,106 
Antonrobilestss mee Wehr tis we eres 15,795,228 || Raw flax and hemp................. 3,458 ,574 
Refined petroleum.................- 145983;,,290 I! HRW STEKt pean Aon. ater eee eee 3,448 ,502 
Harm plemented. maa: geht 13,336,650 || Leather, manufactured... .......... 3,447 , 048 
Engines and boiJers............+.0«+ T28615592" || Mertilizers cme ee career 3,419,624 
Linen and jute goods. ............... 12,671,885 |} Scientific equipment................ 3,400,240 
GAINS orci GRAS as Tree Se RES 1.297054: \\ PRMD Der: ZOOdS) Le Lane EE coe ee 3,360,567 
Tee) Se By Pe. oe nie cence Mei caion 12,188,046 || Cocoa and chocolate................ 3,344,402 
Books and printed matter........... 12,148,805 || Dyeing and tanning materials....... 3,836,933 
PDS ch ohn ee ee 10,660,508 || Diamonds, unset...................- 3,212,060 
Veretabls otlsh: setncomes in eaten 97535,575 iimeate an dicapgenics sac. oo enisens aera 3,072,686 
Papen operat corveomeuty ta ae mero 9,408,738 || Drugs and medicines................ 2,992,150 
Eider rawi.. ic gee eae 9),329',543.\| Gumistand resin: . 2.5 oeee cee 2,979,739 
Wood nmmanuractinedin. ran serrate 8,376,861 || Post office parcels..............-..+- 2,874,114 
Tron and steel bars and rods......... 8) 006;209 || (Containers =f. 8 eet cee 2,823,319 
iLumiberand timberausinwoerascen a. TA906; 1520 (Gothonsvann ganar | tose oe ee 2,811,306 
Clay-and*productscsanuct dase ee 7,595,750 || Wire (iron and steel)................ 2,790,031 
TEOWLCCO Mater tac cae eae ee nes 7,525,476 || Soda and soda compounds.......... 2,683 ,443 
(CORD ER ech ahteese aeiatsteiara) sei acre atate eco 7,410), 072 NPAT no meee ee ee cen te ene 2,587 ,509 
Glass and glassware.............0.+- Ti 2oC,0L8> | eEmeinin cOteie me ane eee eee 2,577,974 
Bin deratwaneteeenseney ne Wetec ceva CRA OFA UNMNUOLASSOS: <a hr seems see satel Aone 2,530,086 
(CWOke ec sevees rer aat saath con eres 6, 005072. I tAmmals: lvinoe er aus. oe 2,427,291 
Settlersivetiects Meum: acme tee cne en 6,271,891 || Clocks and watches.. .............. 2,344,751 
Vegetables. 06 tise mreey cyictetsesicices!: GROSS ALSO MESH ee ke cae eee Men 2 lke Alea ical 2, 153e3h 
Raw wool... aaocst eraser oes en 5,669,486 — 
Structural iron and steel............. 5,534,438 Total of above Commodities..... 794,928,579 
Cofiee and chicoryaweossiee ccc as 5,490,701 otal Importser es. eree ses tae 927,402,732 
Ships’ stores: ia caasqasae ccna ents 5,397,081 
Axtificeral sills aoncn cteidsemaetaiente: 5,159, 247 
IM Cait So eek Cee aacatecnes Socnzonnceletecet eae 5,117,887 
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Principal Exports.—The 50 principal exports listed in the table below giving 
“Leading Canadian Commodities Exported, 1926’, make up 91-8 p.c. of the 
Dominion’s exports. Of these exports 39 show increases and 11 decreases as 
compared with 1925. The commodities to show decreases were: wheat flour, 
raw gold, pulpwood, settlers’ effects, unmanufactured leather, raw hides and skins, 
apples, rye, condensed milk, coal, and bran, shorts and middlings. In every 
instance where the values in 1926 were less than in 1925, except coal, the quantities 
exported showed a corresponding decrease. ‘Those commodities showing an increase 
in value showed a corresponding increase in the quantities, except silver ore, 
shingles and butter. There were no abnormal changes in the average export 
values from 1925 to 1926 except for potatoes, the export value of which increased 
from about 74 c. per bushel to about $1.32 per bushel. Ten commodities exported 
in 1926 accounted for over 62 p.c. of the exports of Canadian produce. These 
commodities arranged in order of importance were:—wheat, 27-7 p.c. of total 
exports; printing paper, 7-8 p.c.; wheat flour, 5-3 p.c.; planks and boards, 5-0 
p.c.; wood pulp, 3-8 p.c.; meats, 2-8 p.c.; fish, 2-7 p.c.; automobiles, 2-7 p.c.; 
cheese, 2-5 p.c.; and raw gold, 1-9 p.e. 


FIFTY LEADING CANADIAN COMMODITIES EXPORTED, 1926. 
(Commodities arranged in order of value exported. ) 


Commodity. Value. Commodity. Value. 
$ $ 

OH BAe ee cet ee eminence BOL 201,888 (POtATORS Is foe ccdarecd ave awee dees 9,327,274 
IPratine paper 4. ise 2 wa. $2 2st POZA LOOM AZ MPD IUCOL tte tarl tease oh tiaiee a caste as 8,773,125 
WORE HO <sehe sits oe Rens 69.687; 598; it- Settlers eMectSenacs cecwcas oertecaren 7,545,351 
ianks ang. DOMES...) acereee: 66,824,346 || Leather, unmanufactured 7,260,261 
Moodipulp se Cams ale sf a 49 909,870 || Automobile parts.................... 7,121,747 
| UWS UC he oe oP a ih oe ; 37,011,933) Hides and skins, raw... ses ste 7,111,735 
LOST 3 aoe 2 oe, oe ae a SD s0oL VOOM Cream mMreshy, ache sian ojne eaten. 6,989,295 
PEO UIOS: - 5 tee) Ses Lee Oe eh. Bost 1 AOOUIL ADIOS; STOON:. canis eine eee moe 6,250,186 
MECHEL da Mest tk CO ae. ey 835718 5874 Aluminium: i pigs, 66C. «0.00.06. 6,006,390 
GA SEAN, htt te ec ce tea ee 20,968, Ootalts MACIIN OEY 7 sitetsos ceckeriraaXeue sooesereMetaievees 5,669,914 
MAES Shah Bae hs Pk Oo dM DA TST -MOO Sete OT CURZON Och cde ascssevenulevevevevers Gupisee tok 5,399 , 088 
PEO 2 ee ee ond 23,182,111 || Alle, beer and porter...........2..00. 5,156,103 
ASSET SOS RTT (ele On) AO ea ee ee er TO [9SO OTA VC: ware Rieti acteurs oeatete tic a RY 4,971,794 
(Cupid ee Se ee a dS; OSL AT OUR Zine Spelber aoe celecavectvesnese et cin oe 4,876,525 
LDS Pang. ae a: See ee a 17,197,666 || Rubber boots and shoes............. 4,862,943 
NASSIBKE eo pea tcc ete bees ce 15, 712-222 b Milk. condensed: i... asics cneurn oeeene 4,856,965 
RAD DEC IEC. ato en lee as 14003 SOMME LOSS TR eee ee eaee oe fc aaa meat 4,855,522 
Copper ore and blister............... HG5945 "GS 7a RC OG Lenn anectee me nisstaccsn eyeceve se eee 4,083,713 
Harm smplomerits!...:. 2.40086. 20. 13,628,341 || Films for moving pictures........... 4,048,624 
Lich ec CN Ae | he Ya Se ae 13,292,720 || Bran, shorts and middlings.......... 3,988,506 
EMR OG Ge . SAA oat ab MRE bot:5 15. 056 OTRINELAY: Rawtn tem ee oe eee wiablels since oe 3,711,840 
BNUURSC he Aor oo A. PES), INS: 2. SSS Gale lOVOR SER tei eet eae eect eens 2,700,077 
(i Cee ane eee ee | ee 12,829,244 || Soda and soda compounds........... 3,682,103 
Silver ore and bullion............... 12,365,576 SSS SS 
MAE DET WOON), 59. is. oe ce ete. 10,586,139 Total of above Commodities..... 1,207,064,371 
DAR IESE OS LAW ek ee uiiue eeiees Hoes ae eevee 9,920,900 

Bhimeles, woods. 4420000. 2s5 seca se 9,540,674 Total Exports, Canadian......... 1,315,192,791 


8.—Canada’s Position in International Trade in the Calendar Years 1913 
and 1925. 


Canada occupies a much better position in international trade today than 
in 1913. Even during the past year she has slightly improved her position. This 
is especially true in respect to her visible trade balance. In 1913 Canada occupied 
eighth position among the leading importing countries of the world and in 1925 
she still occupied the same position, being excelled by the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Germany, France, Italy, Japan and the Netherlands. With respect 
to exports, Canada occupied tenth place in 1913, but in 1925 she had advanced 
to sixth place, being surpassed only by the United States, United Kingdom, France, 
Germany and British India. Though Canada occupied eighth place in imports 
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and sixth place in exports in 1925, she held sixth place in aggregate trade, being 
excelled by the United Kingdom, the United States, Germany, France and British 
India. In percentage of increase of import trade from 19138 to 1925, Canada 
took fourteenth place among the great trading nations, and had first place in 
percentage increase of exports. With reference to imports per capita, Canada 
occupied fifth place in 1913 and eighth place in 1925, while in exports she occupied 
seventh place in 1913 and second place in 1925, being exceeded only by the 
Dominion of New Zealand. In respect to aggregate trade per capita Canada was 
in sixth place in 1913 and in 1925, being now surpassed by New Zealand, Australia, 
Denmark, Netherlands and Switzerland. With reference to visible trade balance, 
Canada in 1913 occupied seventeenth position among the leading commercial 
nations of the world and in 1925 she was in third position, with a favourable balance 
amounting to $392,800,000. In 1913, as also in 1925, the United States stood 
in first place and British India in second place. On a per capita basis, however, 
Canada in 1925 occupied first place by a wide margin in respect to her favourable 
trade balance, which amounted to $41.95 per head. From 1913 to 1925 the improve- 
ment in Canada’s visible trade balance amounted to $615,700,000 or $71.56 per head. 
COMPARISON OF THE TRADE OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 


(Caleadar Years, 1913 and 1925.) 
Norr.—Countries arranged in order of value of trade in 1925. 


Increase (+) or Trade 
Foreign Trade. Decrease (—) 1925 Ca = 
Rank. Country. compared with 1913. Der AD ILG: 
1913. 1925. Amount. { Per Cent.} 1913. 1925. 
Net Imports for Consumption. ee . : 
1a United  Konedom® 2.in.eet eee eee 3,207-0| 5,641-1) +2,434-1] + 75-9] 69-68) 125-56 
ZenUnitediStatesas tia. aceec aac. eine 1,756-:9| 4,1386-8] +2,379-9| + 135-4); 18-10} 35-86 
Sue Germanic ccrame cel miec ceo ee ee 2,563 -3 2,957-9) + 394-6] + 15-4 38-62 46-78 
AMIE ANCE es tonite ce ous oe eee 1,625-3 2,097-7] + 472-44 + 29-1 41-04 52-61 
Oe ERA Waa te eh crsved fasrousi ecco oe 703-6 1,042-3) + 338-7) + 48-1 20-28 27-71 
Gia SAAN ee a deren es cspicrch eects see ee 363°3 1,037-7| + 674-4] + 185-6 6-94 17-74 
(| Netherlands). -. soins ee ee 1,575-0 986-5} — 588-5) — 387-3] 256-35) 134-07 
Sie | Canandacee ne wees eee ee caer 659-1 878-2} + 219-1) + 383-2! 87-55} 93-78 
Cie Belevamines sok co can ea ce eee 894-9 846-4 — 48-5) — 5-4| 118-07} 110-15 
LOM Aro ential ..cc ciicc0 eRe: ene SPO Ne 406-6 846-2) + 439-6] + 108-1 46-74 86:00 
dba ribichsi nia. ee5. ne. eee eee 594-1 814-4) + 220-3} + 37-1 1-88 2-55 
Lie PAUIStTAlIae aycariy os tne ene eee 370-6 702-3) + 331-7} + 89-5 78-30) 118-46 
Dra |S WACZOIAN Clee rey eee tee yee eee 370-5 509-41 + 1388-9} + 37-5 97-99} 130-02 
DEAB Saal es reac toneais ices etree ee ee 326-0 420-3] + 94-3) + 28-9 13-41 12-51 
Lome enmarke 4. ee eee eee Bee 208-3 407-5] + 199-2} + 95-6] 75-08) 121-57 
PORNO WECCN ner snett ir torreon Ree 226-9 385-8}.+ 158-9} + 70-0 40-44 64-08 
LMM SDAIN Ga etacce oe ok mac teehee eee 252-1 322-1] + 70-0) + 27-8 12-64 14-66 
183 |(Union!of South Africas, «026 sees 196-5 305-8} + 109-3} + 55-6 28-72 43-34 
19t= |i News Zealand sae ane cere ee 104-1 249-6] + 145-5} + 1388-8] 98-89} 180-36 
ZOWAINORWAY. 2 eet eat SaaS. cn eee 148-0 248-0} + 100-0) + 67-6) 60-11} 90-03 
Exports (Domestic). 
1— | United Statess.s.... sens eeaeecresees 2,448-3] 4,818-3) +2,370-0] + 96-8] 25-23) 41-76 
Ze | Omite deine donnaass eer ore are 2,556-2} 3,7382-4) +1,176-2} + 46-0] 55-52) 83-08 
Bel Branco. -ccg8 actin ca8h act tee 1,327-9] 2,166-2] + 838-3 + 63-1] 33-53] 54-33 
Apa CGOPM Bn Yara eer sateen Gre 2,402.9} 2,094-0) — 308-9) — 12-8; 36-22) 33-12 
5 |British India 781-9) 1,456-7| + 674-8} + 86-3 2-48 4.57 
6 |Canada : 436-2} 1,271-0} + 834-8} + 191-4] 57-95) 135-73 
URE noon sanenocon snes. roe 313-5 894-7) + 581-2} + 185-5 5-99) 15-29 
8 |Argentina.... . 465-6 837-6] + 372-0] + 79-9] 53-61) 85-13 
9 |Australia... 354-0 739-6) + 385-6} + 108-9] 74-78) 124-74 
nD IGEN Nie Awe sea Mer daa ane Oe ay eee Pees 484-7 728-2) + 243-5) + 50-2) 18-97) 19-36 
Aime Netherlands tenn. cnccrcn teeter ee 1,239-4 726-3} — 613-1] — 41-4] 201-71} 98-71 
ARAB Aba Teale «548 OHA SEee ARG Rohe ale 701-5 688-3) — 13-2) — 1-9} 92-55} 89-57 
SRN IST Agi Pee teen ier gin We oes eae, 314-7 491-7| + 177-0] + 56-2 12-94 14-64 
fen Switzerland Jeers co wannees cites 265-6 394-3] + 128-7) + 48-4] 70-25} 100-63 
15 |Union of South Africa................ 133-9 380-9} + 247-0] + 184-4] 19-58) 53-98 
16" Denmark Serene tee ee dk oe 170-8 380-2} + 209-4] + 122-6] 61-55) 113-42 
bis |Swedentss. Bisa seeee Ste. cee eee 219-0 364-6] + 145-6} + 66-5] 39-05) 60-56 
IS NewsZiealand linen eer ctsceris en 102-1 260-6} + 158-5} + 155-2] 97-01] 188-32 
19) Spalaseeee oc see tee see eee ee tee 204-1 226-9} + 22-81 + 11-1] 10-23) 10-33 
2UpP LIN OF WAY gaeuoe a etter mae era aaa 102-1 184-5| + 82-41 + 80-7) 41-461 66-97 
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TRADE BALANCE OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 1913 AND 1925. 
(Countries arranged in order of size of Trade Balance.) 
Norre.—Credit balance marked (+). Debit balance marked (—). 


Calendar Year, 1913. Calendar Year, 1925. 
Rank. Country. Amount. Cine Rank. Country. Amount. Gane 
Million $ $ Million $ $ 
t |United States.......... + 691-4) + 7-13] . 1 |United States........... + 681-5} + 5-90 
2 “British India.. ..c<q..s- + 187-8} + 0-60] 2 |British India............ + 642-31 + 2-02 
Se AToenvina 084.0... toed + 59-0 O78] oe | Canada 202 ceeiass «6 a + 392-8} + 41-95 
4 |New Zealand........... — 2-0} — 1-90] 4 |Union of South Africa...) + 75-1) + 10-64 
Dy SWOCCNS os set sis eleieeiiees iO me rl All| Om NDS ragln peer cst ected + 71-4) + 2-18 
Gta bracers wee elk. ese: — 11-3) — 0-46 Gad Hrandé.. 480, Sa eee 2 + 68-5} + 1-72 
To AUStrAlia ese. o atosel. = = 16-0) tor oll) teueesAusuralinue tearie. 7.08 + 387-3] + 6-28 
Rey Denmark: .. Feice ss sjsmiis — 87-5) — 13-51) 8 |New Zealand........... ae WSO So ety 
Gta Norway sone. tbo. —~. 45-9) —- 18-60) »9 |Argentina.....2...00..0. - 8-6] — 0-87 
TODA Shain} io as WAR — 48-0) — 2-41] '10 |Sweden................. — 21-2) — 3-52 
Ho Ra 2a ee eee Ae — 49-8] — 0-95 11 |Denmark............... — 27-3} — 8-45 
12 |Union of South Africa..| — 62-6) — 9-00) 12 |Norway................ — 63-5) — 23-06 
d3e Switzerland: 445... .%... = 105 ESR OeSOl Plo. MT Spali.;.cpiie. tor at. cine — 95-2} — 4-33 
PE UG ORIMNAN reser. oie 5 sc — 160-4, — 2-42)| 14 |Switzerland............. — 115-1] — 29-39 
Gy. Wet ator) ee A ee i ee —=_ 193-4]/— 25-50) (15? Japan... Ssei.ae.ce. ees — 143-0) — 2-45 
Gia Tibehiy weee ee Bes. ste? — 1 218-9|/'— 06:31) 916. |Belgium iit. a2ii..20)...i0.108 — 158-1] — 20-58 
LG (Gok V0 ee ae ee — 222-9] — 29-61] 17 |Netherlands............ — 260-2} — 35-36 
LS qEeANeGiee fae, Sie. + el = 4297 -A ie oll *18e italy cee meers,cterridtede a,<ran — 314-1; — 8-35 
19 *|Netherlands............ — 335-6] — 54-62) 19 |Germany............... — 863-9) — 13-66 
20 |United Kingdom....... — 651-7] — 14-16) 20 |United Kingdom........ —1,908-7| — 42-48 


Note.—For the twelve months ended March, 1926, the visible trade balance of Canada was larger 
than that for the United States, the favourable balance for Canada amounting to $401,134,000, and that 
for the United States to $352,364,000. The trade of Canada and the United States for the twelve months 
ended March 31, 1926, was:— 


Exports— Canada. United States. 
TIOMMORTIC DLOGUCE= 8 set >s cde rene nna wen eae seen $ 1,315,193,000 $ 4,667,166,000 
MOreigws PLOUUuCOe eA see. NRE SOI Tee eee $ 13,344,000 $ 97,491,000 

PE OLEU AURDOLUS sioee0/fstaee voketelcrerroreyase ea vio mien sts's $ 1,328,537,000 $ 4,764,657,000 

EEUOE GE Seether es tino webed dae ane Row aos eke es $ 927,403,000 -$ 4,412,293,000 


Prone OLE DOrtsts: ih eb eas oeieen dan alte dd Ueda ees $ 401,134,000 $ 352,364,000 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


1.— Aggregate External Trade of Camada, 1868-1926. 


Imports or MERCHANDISE ENTERED 
For Homp ConsuMPTION. 


Dutiable. 


Exports or MERCHANDISE.! 


Free. 


$ 
43, 655, 696 
41,069, 342 
45,127,422 


60,094, 362 
68, 276, 157 
71,198,176 
76, 232,530 
78,138,511 


60, 238, 297 
60,916,770 
59,773,039 
55, 426, 836 
54, 182, 967 


71,620,725 
85, 757,433 
91,588,339 
80,010,498 
73, 269, 618 


70, 658, 819 
78, 120, 679 
69, 645, 824 
74,475,139 
77,106, 286 


74,536,036 
69,160, 737 
69,873,571 
62,779, 182 
58,557, 655 


67, 239, 759 
66, 220, 765 
74, 625,088 
89,433, 172 
104,346, 795 


105, 969, 756 
118, 657, 496 
136, 796, 065 
148, 909, 576 
150, 928, 787 


173,046, 109 
152,065,529 
218, 160,047 
175,014, 160 
227, 264,346 


282,723,812 
335, 304, 060 
441, 606,885 
410, 258, 744 
279,792, 195 


289,366,527 
461,733,609 
542,341,522 
526,494, 658 
693, 655, 165 


847,561,406 
495, 626, 323 
537, 258, 732 
591, 299,094 
516,014,455 
583,051, 670 


$ 
23, 434,463 
22,085,599 
21,774, 652 


24,120,026 
36, 679,210 
53,310, 953 
46,948,357 
39,270,057 


32, 274,810 
33,209, 624 
30, 622,812 
23,275, 683 
15,717,575 


18,867, 604 
25,387,751 
80,273,157 
25,962,480 
26,486, 157 


25, 333,318 
26, 986, 531 
31,025,804 
34, 623,057 
34,576, 287 


36,997,918 
45,999, 676 
45, 297,259 
46,291,729 
42,118, 236 


38,121,402 
40,397,062 
51,682,074 
59, 989, 244 
68, 304, 881 


71,961, 163 
78 , 080, 308 
88, 298, 744 
94,999, 839 
101,085,427 


110,694,171 
98, 160,306 
134, 380, 832 
113,580,036 
143, 053, 853 


170,000,791 
187,100, 615 
229, 600, 349 
208, 935, 254 
176, 163,713 


218, 834, 607 
384,717,269 
421,191,055 
393,217, 047 
370,872, 958 


- 892,597,476 
252,178,009 
265,320, 462 
302,067,773 
280, 918, 082 
344,351,062 


Canadian Foreign 
Total. Produce. Produce. Total. 
$ $ $ $ 

67,090, 159 48,504,899 4,196,821 52,701,720 
63,154,941 52,400, 772 3,855, 801 56, 256,573 
66,902,074} 59,048,590 6,527,622) 65,571,212 
84,214, 388 57, 630,024 9,853, 244 67, 483, 268 
104, 955, 367 65,831, 083 12,798, 182 78,629,265 
124,509,129] 76,538,025 9,405,910)} 85,943,935 
123, 180, 887 76,741,997 10, 614, 096 87,356, 093 
117,408,568] 69,709,823 7,137,319] 76,847,142 
92,513,107] 72,491,437 7,234,961) 79,726,398 
94,126,394 68, 030, 546 7,111,108 75,141, 654 
90,395,851 67,989, 800 11,164,878 79,154, 678 
78,702,519] 62,431,025 8,355,644] 70,786,669 
69,900, 542 72,899, 697 13,240,006 86, 139, 703 
90,488,329} 83,944,701 13,375,117] 97,319,818 
111, 145, 184 94,137, 657 7,628,453} 101,766,110 
121,861, 496 87,702,431 9,751,773 97,454, 204 
105,972,978 79, 833,098 9,389, 106 89, 222, 204 
99,755,775| 79,131,735 8,079,646] 87,211,381 
95,992,137} 77,756,704 7,438,079} 85,194,783 
105,107,210} 80,960,909 8,549,333] 89,510,242 
100, 671, 628 81,382,072 8,803,394 90,185,466 
109,098, 196 80, 272,456 6,938, 455 87,210,911 
111, 682,573 85, 257,586 9,051,781 94,300, 367 
111,533,954} | 88,671,738 8,798,631] 97,470,369 
115, 160, 413 99,032,466 13,121,791) 112,154,257 
115,170,830} 105,488,798 8,941,856) 114,430,654 
109,070,911} 103,851,764 11,833,805) 115,685,569 
100,675,891} 102,828,441 6,485,043} 109,313,484 
105,361,161) 109,707,805 6,606,738} 116,314,543 
106,617,827} 123,632,540} 10,825,163] 134,457,703 
126,307,162} 144,548,662 14,980,883} 159,529,545 
149,422,416) 137,360,792 17,520,088] 154,880,880 
172,651,676} 168,972,301} 14,265,254) 183,237,555 
177,930,919] 177,431,386] 17,077,757] 194,509,143 
196,737,804] 196,019,763} 13,951,101] 209,970,864 
225,094,809] 214,401,674 10,828,087} 225,229,761 
243,909,415} 198,414,439 12,641,239} 211,055,678 
251,964,214] 190,854,946) 10,617,115) 201,472,061 
283,740,280} 235,483,956 11,173,846) 246,657,802 
250, 225,835| 180,545,306 11,541,927} 192,087,233 
352,540,879} 246,960,968] 16,407,984] 263,368,952 
288,594,196} 242,603,584 17,318,782] 259,922,366 
370,318,199] 279,247,551] 19,516,442] 298,763,993 
452,724,603) 274,316,553 15,683,657} 290,000,210 
522,404,675} 290,223, 857 17,492,294| 307,716,151 
671,207,234] 355,754, 600 21,313,755) 377,068,355 
619,193,998) 431,588,439 23,848, 785| 455,437,224 
455,955,908) 409,418,836 52,023,673] 461,442,509 
508,201,134) 741,610,638 37,689,432} 779,300,070 
846,450, 878]1, 151,375, 768 27, 835,332|1,179, 211, 100 
963 ,532,578)1,540,027,788|  46,142,004/1,586, 169, 792 
919,711, 705|1, 216, 443, 806 52,321,479|1, 268, 765, 285 
1,064, 528, 123/1, 239, 492, 098 47,166, 611|1, 286, 658, 709 
1, 240, 158, 882}1, 189, 163, 701 21, 264, 418}1, 210,428, 119 
747,804,332| 740,240,680) 138,686,329] 753,927,009 
802,579,244) 931,451,443 13,844,394] 945,295,837 
893, 366, 867/1, 045, 351, 056 13, 412, 241)1, 058, 763, 297 
796, 932, 537|1, 069, 067, 353 12, 294, 290)1, 081,361, 643 
927,402, 73211, 315,192,791 13,344, 34611, 328,537, 137 


Total of 
Imports 
for Home 
Consumption 
and Exports 
(Merchan- 
dise). 


$ 
119, 791,879 
119,411,514 
132,473, 286 


151, 697, 656 
183,584, 632 
210, 453,064 
210,536, 980 
194, 255,710 


172, 239,505 
169, 268, 048 
169,550,529 
149, 489, 888 
156,040, 245 


187,808, 147 
212,911, 294 
219,315,700 
195, 195, 182 
186, 967, 156 


181, 186, 920 
194,617,452 
190, 857, 094 
196, 309, 107 
205, 991,940 


209, 004, 323 
227,314,670 
229,601,484 
224,756,480 
209, 989,375 


221,675,704 
241,075,530 
285, 836, 707 
304, 303, 296 
355, 889, 231 


372,440,062 
406, 708, 668 
450,324,570 
454,965,093 
453,436, 275 


530, 398, 082 
442,313,068 
615,909, 831 
548,516, 562 
669, 082, 192 


742,724,813 
830, 120, 826 
1,048, 275,589 
1,074, 631,222 
917,398,417 


1,287,501, 204 
2,025, 661,978 
2,549, 702,370 
2, 188,476,990 
2,351,186, 832 


2,450, 587,001 
1,501,731, 341 
1,747,875, 081 
1,952,130, 164 
1,878, 294, 180 
2,255,939, 869 


1 Including exports to the United States estimated “‘short’’ in the years 1868-1900. 2% Nine months. 
3 The figures of imports and exports for the year 1926 are subject to revision. 
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Nore—Figures at the side of the chart are in millions of dollars. Each vertical line represents two years 
from 1903 to 1926, and each horizontal] line represents 100 million dollars from zero to 2,600 millions. 
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2.—Ratio of Exports to Imports and Value per capita of Exports, Imports and Total 


Excess of 

Imports 

entered 

Fiscal for 

Years. Consump- 

tion over 

Total 
Exports. 
$ 

14,388,439 
6,898,368 
1,330, 862 
16, 731, 120 
26,326, 102 
38,565, 194 
35, 824, 794 
40,561,426 
12,786,709 
18, 984,740 
11, 241,173 
7,915, 850 
9,379,074 
24,407,292 
16,750,774 
12,544, 394 
10,797,354 
15,596, 968 
10, 486, 162 
1889. 21, 187,285 
UU. a ee a 17,373, 206 
1891. 14,063,585 
1892. 3,006, 156 
Oe ele sia'c eo debe o aes 740,176 
Li ee, - 
SDAA. <5 «eee ee Ok - 
LLCS oh Sees oa ee - 
BOO Lote... caches. - 
PRNSEE TF... Tegner eee. - 
SOG REE. eee eet - 
PSD 8. ST - 
VY ore A a aa - 
UV Se ee See - 
PSE Soc cao cembatees - 
MOD Be kc ag eee: 32, 853, 737 
Lt USS E ee ee he 50,492, 153 
Be FS. dak heater 37, 082, 478 
BHP rs dle xinia sds een eters 58, 138, 602 
MUS. Bee son aebteaees. 89,171,927 
POG tin.c 2 kere reer 28, 671, 830 
OT Se SE oes 71, 554, 200 
he eo Ce 162, 724, 393 
Pees tae ole & ae eee 214, 688, 524 
[1p aS SR i A Do 294, 138, 879 
163, 756, 774 
29, 730, 763 


1 Nine months. 
% Not including exports of foreign produce. 


Trade, 1868-1926. 


Percent- 
Excess of | age Rate 
of Total 
Exports E is 
: over sn a Eaemaicd 
mports opulation. 
entered a, te 
for Gon- |e a, 
sumption for Con- 
* lsumption 
$ pie: No. 
- 78-55 | 3,872,000 
= 89-07 | 3,413,000 
= 98-01 | 38,454,000 
= 80:13 | 3,518,000 
- 74-92 3,611,000 
- 69-03 | 3,668,000 
= 70-92 3,825,000 
- 65-45 | 3,887,000 
= 86-18 3,949,000 
- 79-83 | 4,013,000 
oS 87-56 4,079, 000 
= 89-94 4,146, 000 
16, 239,161 123-23 4,215,000 
6,831,489 107-05 | 4,337,000 
= 91-57 4,384,000 
- 79-97 | 4,433,000 
= 84-19 4,485,000 
= 87-42 4,539,000 
= 88-7. 4,589,000 
= 85-16 4,638, 000 
- 89-58 4,688, 000 
= 79-93 4,740,000 
- 84-44 4,793,000 
- 87-39 | 4,844,000 
= 97-39 4,889,000 
- 99-36 4,936,000 
6, 614, 658 106-06 | 4,984,000 
8, 637,593 108-58 5,034,000 
10, 453, 382 110-40 | 5,086.000 
27, 839, 876 126-11 | 5,142,000 
33, 222,383 126-30 5, 199,000 
5, 458, 464 103-65 | 5,259,000 
10, 585, 879 106-13 5,322,000 
16, 578, 224 109-32 5, 403,000 
13, 233,060 106-73 | 5,532,000 
134, 952 100-05 5, 673,000 
- 86-53 | 5,825 000 
= 79-96 5,992,000 
- 86-93 | 6,171,000 
= 76:77 6, 302,000 
=- 74-71 6,491,000 
= 90-06 | 6,695,000 
- 80-68 | 6,917,000 
- 64:05 | 7,206, 643 
- 58-90 | 7,365,205 
- 56-18 | 7,527,208 
- 73-56 7,692,832 
5, 486, 601 101-20 7,862,078 
271,098, 936 153-8 8 035, 584 
332, 760, 222 139-31 8,180 160 
622, 637,214 164-62 8,328,382 
349, 053, 580 137-95 8,478, 546 
222,130. 586 120-87 8,631,475 
= 97-60 8,788, 483 
6, 122, 677 100-82 8,940, 150 
142,716,593 117-78 9,082, 840 
165, 396, 430 118-51 9, 226, 740 
284, 429,106 135-69 9,364 200 
401, 134, 405 143-25 9, 504, 700 


Value per capita of — 


Exports 
: Total Total 
Canadian} tmports. | Trade. 
$ $ 
14-38 19-90 34-28 
15-35 18-50 33°85 
17-09 19-37 36-46 
16-38 23-94 40-32 
18-23 29-06 47-29 
20-87 33-94 54-81 
20-06 32-20 52-26 
17-93, 30°21 48-14 
18-36 23-43 41-79 
16-97 23-45 40-42 
16-67 22-16 38-83 
15-06 18-98 34-04 
17-29 16-58 33-87 
19-36 20-86 40-22. 
21-47 25-35 46-82 
19-78 27-49 47-27 
17-80 23-63 41-43 
17-43 21-98 39-41 
16-94 20-92 37-86 
17-46 22-66 40-12 
17-36 21-47 38-83 
16-94 23-02 39-96 
17-79 23-30 41-09 
18-31 23-02 41-33 
20-26 23-55 43-81 
21-37 23-33 44.70 
20-84 21-88 42-72 
20-43 20-00 40-43 
21-57 20-72 42-29 
24-04 20-73 44-77 
27-80 24-29 52-09 
26-12 28-41 54-53 
81-75 32-44 64-19 
32-84 33-18 65-97 
35-43 35-56 70:99 
37-79 39-68 77°47 
34-06 41-87 75-93 
31-85 42-05 73:90 
88-16 45-98 84-14 
28-65 39-70 68-35 
38-05 54-31 92-36 
36-24 43-10 79°34 
40-37 53-54 93-91 
38-06 62-82 100-88 
39-40 70-93 110-33 
47-26 89-17 136-43 
56-10 80-49 136-59 
52-07 57-99 110-06 
92-29 63-24 155-53 
140-75 103-48 244-23 
184-91 115-69 300-60 
143-47 108-48 251-95 
143-60 123-33 266-93 
135-31 141-11 276-42 
82-80 83-65 166-45 
102-55 88-36 190-91 
113-30 96-82 210-12 
114-17 85-10 199-27 
138-37 97-57 237-35 


2 The figures for 1926 are subject to revision. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


3.—Movement of Coin and Bullion, 1868-1926. 


Norr.—Up to 1919 ‘‘silver bullion in bars, blocks, ingots, drops, sheets and plates, unmanufactured,’’ was 
included in ‘‘coin and bullion,’’ but since that time it has been regarded as ‘‘merchandise.’’ The 
figures from 1899 have been revised in accordance with the new arrangement. 


Exports. Total a, 
ports an 
Fiscal Years. sa abe Exports of 
BOF LE = Coin and 
Canadian. Foreign. Total. Bullion. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

4,895,147 4,866, 168 - 4,866, 168 9,761,315 
4,247,229 4,218, 208 - 4,218,208 8,465,437 
4,385,529 8,002,278 ~ 8,002,278 12,337,807 
2,733,094 6, 690, 350 - 6,690, 350 9,423,444 
2,753,749 4,010,398 - 4,010,398 6, 764, 147 
3,005, 465 3,845, 987 - 3,845, 987 6, 851,452 
4,223, 282 1, 995,835 - 1,995,835 6,219,117 
2,210, 089 1,039,837 - 1,039,837 8, 249,926 
2,220,111 1, 240,037 - 1, 240,037 3,460, 148 
2,174,089 ~ 733,739 733,739 2,907,828 
803, 726 - 168, 989 168, 989 972,715 
1,639,089 - 704,586 704,586 2,343, 675 
1,881,807 - i Hp lates) Li iiAwoo 3, 653, 562 
151234275 - 971, 005 971,005 2,094, 280 
1,503, 743 - 371,098 371,093 1,874,836 
1,275,523 - 631, 600 631, 600 1,907,128 
2,207, 666 = 2,184,292 2,184, 292 4,391,958 
2,954, 244 - 2,026, 980 2,026, 980 4,981,224 
3,610,557 - 56,531 56,531 3, 667, 088 
532,218 - 5,569 5,569 537,787 
2,175,472 - 17, 534 17,534 2,193,006 
575,251 - 1,978, 256 1,978,256 2,553,507 
1,083,011 - 2,439, 782 2,439, 782 3,522, 793 
1,811,170 129, 328 817,599 946, 927 2,758,097 
1,818,530 306, 447 1,502,671 1,809, 118 3,627, 648 
6,534, 200 309,459 3,824, 239 4,133,698 10, 667,898 
4,023,072 310,006 1,529,374 1,839,380 5, 862,452 
4,576, 620 256,571 4,068,748 4,235,319 8,901,939 
5, 226,319 207,532 4,491,777 4,699, 309 9,925, 628 
4,676,194 327,298 3,165, 252 3,492,550 8,168,744 
4,390,844 1,045, 723 3,577,415 4,623,138 9,013, 982 
4,629,177 1,101,245 2,914, 780 4,016,025 8, 645, 202 
8,152, 640 1,670,068 6,987, 100 8,657, 168 16,809, 808 
3,307,069 - 1,978,489 1,978,489 5, 285,558 
6,053, 791 = 1,669, 422 1, 669,422 7, 128,210 
8,695,707 ~ 619, 963 619, 963 9,315,670 
7,554,917 - 2,465,557 2,465,557 10, 020,474 
9,961,340 - 1,844,811 1,844,811 11,806,151 
6,670,527 ~ 9,928, 828 9,928, 828 16,549,355 
7,029,047 - 13,189, 964 13,189,964 20,219,011 
1908 5,887,737 - 16, 637, 654 16, 637, 654 22,525,391 
AE 5 ee See Se 9,611, 761 2 1,589,791 1,589, 793 11,201,554 
1910. 5,514,817 - 2,594,536 2,594, 536 8,109,353 
EO feces ee Oe op ot ee eee es as 9, 226,715 - 7,196, 155 7,196, 155 16,422,870 
OES ARC Ne Oe OR 8 EA, Ao 25,077,515 - 7,601,099 7,601,099 32,678,614 
LO 5 crs SEER Aa asic eee 4,309,811 - 16, 163, 702 16, 163,702 20,473,513 
OG ce sinner ee arauc ae ae eS 14,498,451 1,219 23,559,485 23,560, 704 38, 059, 155 
TOTS MR ot Resi vc shode peers +: 131, 483,396 667 29,365,701 29, 366, 368 160, 849, 764 
OTB E ee cuales tree rce-soa murs Setar: 33,876, 227 315 103,572,117 103,572, 432 137,448, 659 
TON art ETN, Aa Se ee 26, 986, 548 86,087 | 196,460,961 | 196,547,048 223, 533,596 
Nee BUD: cccctare lee oo. pratehe mettre 11, 290,341 290, 281 3,201,122 3,491,403 14,781,744 
1920 Messner cstv ce Nerctescctr 50, 463, 494 - - 50,045,396 100,508, 890 
Oe Ree es Gers cRRREES volo Co. toe 7,218,775 - - 34, 184, 673 41,403,448 
ROR rs SI ar eae 4,788,246 - - 23,337,331 28,125,577 
1923 0E «cdot nce h ae Nase: 26,455,231 - - 27,548, 866 54,004, 097 
192 4 ee ee ee eS 3,496, 705 12,521,619 12,924, 211 25,445,830 28,942,535 
ODD ES sissceacen ee soni ey ees 4,142,292 2,948, 353 1,971,620 4,919,978 9,062, 265 
1926 es ee ers eae cece ees 51,437, 859 45,880,408 25, 242,303 71,122,711 122,560,570 


1 No record for 1919 imports and exports. 
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4.—Duties collected on Exports, 1868-1892, and on Imports for Home Consumption, 
1868-1926, with Percentage of Expense of Collection to Gross Customs Revenue 
Collected, 1868-1926. 

Norr.—Duties on exports were not collected after the year 1892. The figures in this table are the gros s 
figures of duties collected; the net national revenue from customs taxation, because of the drawbacks paid 
where commodities on which duties have been collected are afterwards exported in a more highly manu - 
factured state, is considerably smaller. For statistics of net customs revenue see Table 5 of the Finance 


section. 


Percentage Percentage 

Duties Duties of Expense of Duties Duties of Expense 
FS AST pee pelleted ee Colnstion is qalieWenree colle Bored of ore 

Exports. | Imports. Customs Exports. Imports. Customs 

Revenue. Revenue. 

$ $ p.c. $ $ p:e: 
D868 noes. s arn't 17; 986 8,801,446 SUOOMMLSSEe ee nec. 8,141 18, 492, 645 3.87 
PROD rere tec ok], 14,403 8,284,507 WHOM IS8208. 0.5. 8,810 21,700,028 3.33 
PSM ere wiaiea tis 37,912 9,425,028 BEAL WO18835 2.0... 9,756 23, 162, 553 3.26 
ie lore NEI 36,066 | 11,807,590 AUQD MBSE Nee, 25 8,515 20, 156, 448 3.96 
Dieters oi. ct 24,809 | 13,020,684 4.04 || 1885......... 12,305 19,121, 254 4.14 
eee ae 20,152 |. 12,997,578 4.35 || 1886...:..... 20, 726 19,427,398 4.10 
AST Ae e sacas 6.50 « 14,565 | 14,407,318 AVBS WAS8 ian sere in « 31,397 22,438, 309 3.64 
VSI D reais 5 cies 7,243 | 15,354,139 4.44 || 1888......... 21,772 22, 187,869 3.81 
AST O ints 33s.¢ 4,500 | 12,828,614 BY6L [P1889 5508... 42,207 23,742,317 3.62 
Eich whites <s « 4,103 | 12,544,348 COL SIO sastres 93, 674 23,921, 234 3.63 
TSUB eo pes 005s 4,161 | 12,791,532 UBS SOR sees... 64,803 23,416, 266 3.83 
ESipsescee.. «ts 4,272 | 12,935,269 S310) Ua akc) dae Ione 108 20,550, 474 4.39 
DS80 rn acess» 4% 8,896 | 14,129,953 5.04 

Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Duties of Expense of Duties [of Expense of; Duties of Expense of 

Fiscal! collected Collection || Fiscal | collected | Collection |} Fiscal collected Collection 

Years op to Gross || Years. on to Gross || Years. on to Gross 

Imports. Customs Imports. Customs Imports. Customs 
Revenue. Revenue. Revenue. 

$ p.c. $ pic. $ p.c. 

1893...| 21,161,711 4.26 || 1904..| 40,954,349 3.31 || 1915.. 79,205, 9101 4.77 
1894...} 19,379,822 4.75 || 1905..| 42,024,340 3.49 || 1916..} 103,940,101! 3.55 
1895...} 17,887,269 5.13 || 1906..| 46,671,101 3.31 || 1917..} 147,631,455 2.54 
1896...} 20,219,037 4.43 || 1907(9| 40,290, 172 3.04 || 1918..) 161,595,629! 2.51 
1897...| 19,891,997 4.73 1908. 58,331,074 3.30 || 1919..| 158,046,334! 3.13 
1898...| 22,157,788 4.37 || 1909..| 48,059,792 4.15 || 1920..| 187,524,182! 2.49 
1899...} 25,734,229 4.02 || 1910..| 61,024,239 3.31 || 1921..| 179,667 683! 3.36 
1900...| 28,889,110 3.71 || 1911..} 73,312,368 2.98 |} 1922..) 121,487,394} 3.22 
1901...| 29,106,980 3.86 | 1912..| 87,576,037 2.78 || 1928..] 133,803,370! 2.58 
1902...) 32,425,532 3.62 || 1913. .|115,063, 688 2.74 || 1924..| 135,122,345 2.49 
1903...) 37,110,355 3.31 || 1914. .|107, 180,578 3.59 |] 1925..| 120,222,454 3.09 
19262.} 143,933,111 2.83 


1 Includes war tax. 2 Subject to revision. 
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5.—Exports to the United Kingdom, to the United States and to other Countries 
of Merchandise, the Produce of Canada, 1868-1925. 


Fiseal Years. 


Per cent Can. 


Per cent Can. 


Exports to Exports to Exports to Exports to Exports to E noua nf 
United U.K. to total United U.S. to total Other Chuchet 
Kingdom. | Can, Exports. States. Can. Exports.| Countries. pearing 
(mdse. ) (mdse.) : 
$ p.c $ p.c. $ $ 
17,905, 808 36-9 25,349,568 52-3 5, 249,523 48,504,899 
20,486, 389 89-1 26,717,655 51-0 5,196,727 52,400,772 
22,512,991 38-1 30,361, 328 51-4 6,169,271 59, 043,590 
Zleo0, 000 37°7 29,164,358 50-6 6,732,110 57,630,024 
25,223,785 38 °3 32,871,496 49-9 7,735,802 65, 831, 083 
81,402, 234 41-0 36,714, 144 48-0 8,421, 647 76,538,025 
35,769, 190 46-6 33,195,805 43-3 7,777,002 76, 741, 997 
34,199, 134 49-1 27,902,748 40-0 7,607,941 69, 709, 823 
34,379,005 47-4 30, 080, 738 41-5 8,031, 694 72,491,437 
35,491, 671 52-2 24,326,332 35-8 8,212,543 68, 030,546 
35,861,110 52-7 24,381,009 35-9 7,747, 681 67,989,800 
29,393,424 47-1 25,491,356 40-8 7,546, 245 62,431,025 
85, 208, 031 48-3 29,566,211 40-6 8,125,455 72,899, 697 
42,637,219 50-8 34, 038, 431 40-5 7,269,051 82,944, 701 
39,816,813 42-3 45,782,584 48-6 8,538, 260 94,137, 657 
39,538,067 45-1 39, 513, 225 45-1 8,651,139 87,702,431 
37,410,870 46-9 34,332, 641 43-0 8,089, 587 79,833,098 
86,479, 051 46-1 35, 566, 810 44-9 7,085,874 79,131,735 
36, 694, 263 47-2 34, 284, 490 44-] 6,777,951 77,756, 704 
38,714,331 47-8 35, 269, 922 43-6 6,976, 656 80,960, 909 
33, 648, 284 41-3 40,407, 483 49-6 7,326,305 81,382,072 
33,504, 281 41-7 39,519,940 49-2 7,248,235 80,272,456 
41,499, 149 48-7 36, 213,279 42-5 7,545, 153 85, 257, 586 
43, 243,784 48-8 87,743,430 42-6 7,684,524 88, 671, 738 
54,949, 055 55-5 34, 666,070 35-0 9,417,341 99,032,466 
58,409, 606 55-4 37, 296, 110 35-4 9,783, 082 105,488,798 
60,878,056 58 +6 32,562,508 31-4 10,411,199 103,851,764 
57,903,564 56-3 35, 603, 863 34-6 9,321,014 102,828,441 
62,717,941 57-2 37,789,481 34-4 9, 200, 383 109, 707,805 
69, 533, 852 56-2 43, 664, 187 35°3 10,434, 501 123, 632,540 
93 , 065, 019 64-4 38, 989,525 27-0 12,494,118 144,548, 662 
85,113, 681 62-0 39,326,485 29-0 12,920,626 137,360, 792 
96,562,875 57-1 57,996,488 34-2 14,412, 938 168,972,301 
92,857,525 52-3 67,983, 673 38-3 16,590, 188 177,481, 386 
100, 347, 345 55-8 66, 567,784 34-0 20,104, 634 196,019, 763 
125,199,980 58-4 67, 766, 367 31-6 21,435,327 214,401,674 
110, 120, 892 55-5 66, 856, 885 33-7 21,436, 662 198,414,439 
97,114,867 50-9 70,426, 765 36-9 23,313,314 190,854, 946 
127, 456, 465 54-1 83,546, 306 35-5 24,481,185 235,483, 956 
98,691,186 54-7 62,180,439 34-4 19,673,681 180,545,306 
126, 194, 124 51-1 90,814,871 36:8 29,951,978 246, 960,968 
126, 384, 724 52-1 85, 334, 806 35-2 30,884, 054 242,603,584 
139,482,945 50:0 | 104,199,675 37-3 85,564,931 279,247,551 
132, 156,924 48-2} 104,115,823 38-0 38,043,806 274,316, 553 
147, 240, 413 50:7 102,041,222 35-2 40,942,222 290, 223,857 
170, 161,903 47-8 139, 725, 953 39-3 45,866,744 355, 754, 600 
215, 253, 969 49-9 163,372,825 37-9 52,961, 645 431,588,439 
186, 668, 554 45-6 173,320,216 42-3 49, 430,066 409,418,836 
451,852,399 60-9 201,106, 488 27-1 88,651, 751 741, 610, 638 
742,147,537 64-5 280, 616, 330. 24-4 128,611,901 | 1,151,375, 768 
845, 480, 069 54-9 417, 233,287 27-0 277,314,432 | 1,540,027, 788 
540, 750,977 44-5 454,873,170 37-4 220,819,659 | 1,216,443,806 
489, 152, 637 89-5 464,028,183 37-4 286,311,278 | 1,239,492,098 
312,844,871 26-3 | 542,322,967 45-6 | 333,995,863 | 1,189,163, 701 
299, 361, 675 40-4 292,588, 643 89-5 148, 290, 362 740, 240, 680 
379, 067,445 40-7 369, 080, 218 39-6 183,303,780 931,451,443 
360, 057, 782 34-4 430,707,544 41-2 254,585,730 | 1,045,351, 056 
395, 843, 433 37-0 417,417, 144 39-0 255,806,766 | 1,069,067, 353 
508, 249,576 38-6 474,890,028 36-1 332,053,187 | 1,315,192, 791 


1 Nine months, 


2Tigures for 1926 are subject to revision. 
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6.—Imports from the United Kingdom, from the United States and from other 
Countries of Merchandise entered for Home Consumption, 1868-1926. 


Fiscal Years. 


Per cent 


Per cent 


Imports from | Imports from | Imports from | Imports from 


Imports from 


United U.K. to Total United U.S. to Total Other 
Kingdom. Imports. States. Imports. Countries. 
(mdse.) (mdse.) 
$ PsCs $ DG; $ 
1; Glizoce 56-1 22,660, 132 33-8 6,812, 702 
35,496, 764 56°2 21,497,380 34-0 6, 160, 797 
37,537,095 56-1 21,697, 237 32-4 7,667,742 
48,498, 202 57-6 27,185,586 82-3 8, 530, 600 
62, 209, 254 59-7 33, 741,995 32-1 9,004,118 
67, 996, 945 54-6 45,189,110 36:3 11,323,074 
61,424,407 49-9 51,706,906 42-0 10,049, 574 
60, 009, 084 51-1 48,930,358 41-7 8,469, 126 
40,479, 253 43-8 44,099, 880 47-7 7,933,974 
89, 331, 621 41-8 49,376,008 52-5 5,418, 765 
87, 252, 769 41-2 48,002,875 53-1 5,140, 207 
30, 967,778 39°3 42,170,306 53-6 5,564, 435 
33, 764,439 48-3 28,193, 783 40:3 7,942,320 
42,885,142 47-4 36,338, 701 40:6 11, 264, 486 
50,356, 268 45-3 47,052,935 42-3 13,735, 981 
51,679, 762 42-4 55, 147, 243 45-3 15,034,491 
41,925,121 39-6 49,785,888 47-0 14, 261, 969 
40,031,448 40-1 45,576,510 45-7 14,147,817 
39,033,006 40-7 42,818,651 44-6 14, 140, 480 
44,741,350 42-6 44.795, 908 42-6 15,569, 952 
39,167, 644 38-9 46,440,296 46-1 15, 063, 688 
42,251,189 38-7 50,029,419 45-9 16,817, 588 
43, 277,009 38-8 51,365, 661 46-0 17,039, 903 
42,018,943 37-7 52,033,477 46-7 17,481,534 
41,063,711 35-7 51,742,132 + 44-9 22,354,570 
42,529,340 36-9 52,339,796 45-4 20,801, 694 
37,035, 963 34-0 50,746,091 46-5 21,288, 857 
31,059,332 30-9 50,179,004 49-8 19,437,555 
32,824,505 31-2 53,529,390 50-8 19, 007,266 
29,401,188 27-6 57,023,342 53°5 20,193,297 
32,043,461 25-4 74,824,923 59-2 19,438,778 
36, 966, 552 24-7 88,506, 881 59-2 23,948, 983 
44,280,041 25-7 102,224,917 59-2 26,146,718 
42,820, 334 24-1 107,377,906 60-3 27,732,679 
49,022,726 25:0 115,001,533 58-4 82,718,545 
58,793,038 26-2 129,071,197 57-3 87, 230,574 
61,724,893 25-3 143, 329, 697 58-7 38,854,825 
60,342, 704 24-0 152,778,576 60-6 38,842, 934 
69,183,915 24-4 169, 256,452 59-6 45,299,913 
64,415,756 25-8 149,085,577 59-5 86, 724, 502 
94,417,320 26:8 205, 309, 803 58-2 52,813, 756 
70, 682, 600 24-5 170,432,360 59-0 47,479, 236 
95,337,058 25-8 | 218,004,556 58-9 56,976,585 
109, 934, 753 24-3 | 275,824,265 60-8 66,965,585 
116, 906, 360 22-4 331, 384, 657 63-4 74,113, 658 
138, 742,464 20-7 486,887,315 65-0 95,577,200 
132,070,406 21-4 396, 302, 138 64-0 90,821,454 
90,157, 204 19-8 297,142,059 65-2 68, 656, 645 
77,404,361 15-2 370,880,549 73-0 59,916, 224 
107,096,735 12-7 665,312,759 78 +6 74,041,384 
81,324,283 8-4 792,894,957 82-3 89,313,338 
73,035,118 8-0 750, 203, 024 81-6 96,473,563 
126,362, 631 11-9 801, 097,318 75°3 137,068,174 
213,973,562 17:3 856,176,820 69-0 170,008, 500 
117,135,343 15:7 515,958,196 69-0 114,710,793 
141, 330, 143 17:6 540, 989, 738 67:4 120, 259,363 
153,586, 690 17:2 601, 256, 447 67-3 138,523,730 
151,083,946 19-0 509, 780, 009 64-0 136, 068, 582 
163,710,431 17-7 609, 825, 350 65-8 158, 866, 951 


Total 
Imports for 
Home 
consumption. 


$ 


67,090, 159 
63,154,941 
66, 902,074 


84,214,388 
104, 955,367 
124,509,129 
123, 180,887 
117, 408 , 568 

92,513,107 

94,126,394 

90,395, 851 

78,702,519 

69, 900, 542 


90, 488,329 
111,145, 184 
121,861,496 
105, 972,978 

99,755,775 

95, 992,137 
105, 107, 210 
100, 671, 628 
109,098,196 
111, 682,573 


111,533,954 
115,160,413 
115, 170,830 
109,070,911 
100,675,891 
105,361,161 
106, 617,827 
126,307, 162 
149,422,416 
172, 651, 676 


177, 930,919 
196,737,804 
225,094,809 
243,909,415 
251,964,214 
288,740, 280 
250, 225,835 
852,540,879 
288,594, 196 
370,318,199 


452,724,603 
522,404, 675 
671, 207, 234 
619,193,998 
455, 955, 908 
508, 201,134 
846, 450,878 
963 , 532,578 
919,711, 705 
1,064, 528,123 


1,240, 158, 882 
747,804,332 
802,579, 244 
893,366, 867 
796, 932,537 
927,402,732 


1Nine months. 


2 Figures for 1926 are subject to revision. 
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7.—Percentage Proportions of Imports from United Kingdom and United States, 
respectively, to totals of dutiable and free in the 26 fiscal years 1901-1926. 
Nore.—For the years 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, pages 403-4. 


Unirep Kine@pom. 


Unrrep Srates. 


| Dutiable 


: Dutiable . 
>. , Dutiable| Free Dutiable} Free 
Fiscal Years. to total | to total | 224 free | ‘to total | to total | and free 
dutiable. free. imports: dutiable. free. irpertes 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
UTC os cucsea robe arse pr Gas ae nearer ars Beet ciel cients 29-92 15-50 24-10 50-58 74-66 60-30 
LO ODM tare se shane alah eePevss scat conadeead eartenee stereo 29-54 17-94 24-95 50:72 70°11 58-40 
SOQ SRR Me Meath cs cvcietictes cote encima ch tear os 30°85 18-84 26-15 50-10 68-46 57°29 
‘lO ()ARpenee tna es cee a ane ana a Marites oo 30°18 17-73 25°34 52-07 69-14 58-71 
FAS Se ctte cae RRR ee rent Siti oe nee eo cheeses 29-88 15-14 23-98 52-21 73°13 60-58 
AK Oh cata ect neaee  EL EON aay Sites eRe eR crete 30-40 15-03 24-42 51-74 71-90 59-59 
LOO Za Gimonvhis)) so, een Nec aceors ee 32-05 16-04 25-79 51-93 71-28 59-50 
TOOSteee ons ot eee ce ere ns 32-64 17°35 26-83 50-59 70-51 58-16 
AMEX Sa 2 rene it AO een creat OES ORS ACR eI 29-84 16-31 24-52 51-76 70-20 59-00 
LOT ORME Ro ccs ne ere yee ace cr 31-60 16-49 25-78 52-29 69-22 58-81 
NOT aires Perch nace boomceecretrne Steen coeur ee ore * 29-82 15-05 24-34 54-14 72-05 60-84 
TRS coritea te Merona cate eos A CRA CPR cay Creo es 26-69 14-72 22-42 58-72 71-74 63-37 
TELS sccm, wtp eR Cerio Rar vcheuee ty aeeeny een Pan 24-47 13-43 20:71 62-57 69-78 65-03 
LO TAME eet ette nc vnctoce ee ee TARPS cece ae rete 24-95 14-26 21-35 60-81 70°16 63-96 
LO 2s Gcrenah ee SEI ERG: OME BS OSS Ore A Iter 24-31 12-61 19-79 60-27 72-85 65-13 
LOU Sete tee ick shires akiee sama ure 17-97 11-63 15-24 68-93 78-29 72-95 
LOTR NOt Pe cas, MN oe ae er re 16:35 8-24 12-67 71-91 86-59 78:57 
OBR epee idtneno iets ee ecees gaat 10-70 5-54 8-45 79-61 86-29 82-27 
ORIG) ore eicth Sk RA ere. crOn Cn ean ce oe 2A 9-50 5-90 7-97 79-10 84-74 81-50 
O20 epee Bees eck are en Ree, ate en 13-44 8-93 11-87 72-04 81-26 75-25 
1 1 oe arc RRR een MOM: ccc Otc pe: RN Ct Re 20-07 11-17 17-25 64-19 79-51 69-04 
AEDS eosin clans Pe BRU Ep rao te oorcaenen OA earn 19-20 8-72 15-66 62-97 80-88 69-02 
TODS rash 4 slanediarts,: rates ecco Ade eats 21-61 9-49 17-61 61-85 78-66 67-41 
[192 4a eee aS eee ee Er ee Soe eec 21-32 9-12 17-19 60-20 81-21 67-30 
TAS PAGY, + a HORSE EL Gente Aabrse Ac ary o rR aNE 24-16 9-40 18-96 55-63 79-36 64-00 
LODGE EEE cen ook ee anes. ea ee ier 22-83 8-88 17-65 57-97 78-94 65-76 


8.—Average ad valorem Rates of Duty collected on Imports from United Kingdom, 
United States and all Countries in the 59 fiscal years 1868-1926. 


United United All United United All 
Kingdom. States. Countries. Kingdom. States. Countries. 
Average ad valorem rate of duty on Average ad valorem rate of duty on 
Years. ; = Years. = ; 
Duti- Total Duti- Total Duti- Total Duti- Total Duti- Total Duti- Total 
ake ene ae Ane ale Te es Te Hee Teta bled aes 
m- m- m- m- m- Im- 
ports. ports ports. ports. ports ports ports ports ports ports ports. ports. 


uo} 
fo) 


He 
Dm 
cow 


COWHER WORSE ROMA SAR 
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IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS 463 


9.—Imports for Home Consumption of certain Raw Materials used in Canadian 
Manufactures, 1902-1926. 


Crude Hides, 
Fiscal Years. | Iron Ore. | Petroleum eee Broom horns, pelts, Sugar, Tobacco, 
for refining.} ese : etc.2 Bee SRG 
ton. gal, ewt. $ $ ton. lb. 
- ~ 367,373 202,487 | 5,086,052 159,348 | 11,329,674 
- - 241, 286 165,231 | 5,662,744 180,849 | 13,380,504 
- - 254,484 197,982 | 4,916,222 183,405 | 14,248,303 
— | 22,440,856 1,116,215 175,412 5,240,717 163,717 13, 859, 152 
— | 19,805,656 1,697,801 196, 804 6,811, 267 210,215 14,519,658 
— | 138,252,968 156, 102 167,654 5, 843,511 |- 142,334 14, 347,476 
— | 24, 866, 963 323,453 238,512 | 4,908,871 217,281 | 15,690,076 
— | 31,594, 212 256,617 246, 701 5,218,108 226,712 15,994, 878 
— | 36,947,670 496,057 432,146 | 8,237,014 231,152 | 18,753,141 
— | 54,310,597 536,604 389,173 8,105,330 271,582 17, 204,271 
— | 72,231,006 564, 296 437,001 8,903,727 281,402 17, 203, 513 
2,116,933 |143, 338,070 750,003 377,462 | 13,486.459 310,161 22,153,588 
1.972,207 |177, 879, 835 716, 882 324,590 8, 831,010 347,168 17,598,449 
1,055,724 |196, 203, 287 540,922 285,574 | 12,842,558 335, 820 18,595,957 
1,695,995 |186, 753, 081 510,472 337,688 | 12,441,731 298,433 | 20,834,672 
2,318.547 |135, 533,089 780,062 449,187 | 12, £63,898 365,772 17,702,637 
1918. 2,203,506 |191,376,057 505, 643 851,933 8,794, 289 382. 807 17, 824, 947 
1919. 2,227,919 |260,819, 944 570,211 1,119, 700 5,426,008 359,470 25,103,080 
HO2O Seta aiet ke. 1,632,011 |298,540, 725 352,413 840,180 | 22,654, 661 540,787 | 24,345,295 
BOON wa. seis cy. 1,950, 291 |311, 719,057 316,315 511,222 | 10,652, 787 347,594 20,007,411 
eect oh cla an « 656,902 |391, 292,960 216,915 327,114 5, 898. 087 432,212 20,870,509 
LP a Se 1,044,999 |397,603, 716 329, 894 685, 819 7,947,410 571,728 14,548, 694 
1924. 1,807,228 |418,775,453 347,535 764,180 7,297,750 419,710 15,941,339 
FO resin ess 911.586 |440,609, 350 385,604 523,197 8.279, 873 419,371 18,712, 885 
LO ZG a mek Mets 1,053,593 |470,574, 100 365,085 483,425 | 9.329,543 579,272 | 14,943, 864 
: Manila /Cotton wool Gutta per- 
Noils and a : 
: 2 Silk, grass or raw cot- Hemp, Wool, cha, India- 
Fiscal Years. oeted raw, ete. and ton and undressed. raw. rubber, etc. 
Opes Sisal waste. crude. 
$ lb. ewt. ewt. cewt. cewt. ewt. 
1902. 204,995 106,637 6, 223 693,578 160,794 103, 607 29,104 
1903 187,835 101, 833 48,179 735,760 129, 856 79,947 28,615 
1904.. 206,914 98, 356 98, 267 557,765 123,885 73,394 82,134 
1905.. 302,219 127,772 71,973 636,594 102,529 76,172 28,103 
LU Se a a 291,127 120, 207 96, 244 675,495 123, 857 63,118 24,916 
19078 331,199 79,059 141, 250 662,548 75,037 39,228 20.021 
1908 496, 859 96, 954 232,948 522,552 145, 969 61, 292 25,562 
1909. 470, 664 106, 364 311,138 653, 1605 69, £53 6 56, 839 20,391 
1910.. 596, 826 112, 330 268,925 680, 8355 58,9115 74,271 35,05). 
1911 778,320 121,748 272,638 812,6225 81,0178 64, 224 28,035 
1912 689, 304 112,581 290, 362 727, 9395 82,6616 71.954 44,313 
1913 980,432 75,776 343, 644 774,5785 64,9906 92,092 56,655 
1914 1,072,066 101, 669 189,010 769, 9305 55.5726 72,521 44,504 
1915 1,312, 885 94,458 283, 660 730, 3255 55,3705 131,940 65,045 
1916 2,587,949 80,745 382, 233 949, 6795 50,9146 211,407 99,132 
TCU aR Regen 2,988,177 138, 765 323,441 877, 6345 15, 8466 145, 812 107,580 
1918 4,418, 854 158, 648 491,739 880, 3745 45,1776 115,380 130,956 
1 ee 5,314,793 213,441 314,150 1,117, 2355 72, 8876 158, 767 192,272 
IBID ides wks PD 5, 847,787 298,985 453, 853 964, 7155 46, 5536 117,717 244,335 
1921. 5,533, 1084 272,508 453,754 986, 3155 47,0906 92,772 228,062 
1922. 7,225, 3814 371,570 187,521 953, 8605 77 8336 125, 867 189 525 
1923 9,110,3104 368, 026 216,818 1, 252,6155 203, 8446 182,556 253,913 
1924 8,606, 1794 335,496 268,722 955, 9665 340, 4026 193,237 288,772 
1925 5,823, 1124 361,403 255,017 1, 008, 7935 249,0326 148, 629 343, 869 
UB OT ei hy, nc ore Gh 6,127,0014 529,446 439,699 | 1,285,6105 281, 6396 124,495 468, 131 


2 Value only; the trade returns do not give quantities. % Nine 


1 Prior to 1917 includes all petroleum. F 
6 Includes dressed hemp. 7 Figures for 


months. ‘Pounds. * Cotton waste included with rags, all kinds. 
1926 are subject to revision. 
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466 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Items. 
1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.1 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
A. Matnuy Foon. 
Fruits— 
Fresh— 
1 A pplesth. lies Race Meta SNe ene dis ae brl. 1,325,658 1,537,996 1,271,922 1, 290, 050 
$ 5, 842, 200 6, 739,347 5,667,291 5,743,009 
2 Berries! acetone He ee no ae $ = 30 = = 
3 Other. ee oar ee eee ee $ 85, 836 20,438 11,720 64,072 
U8 | aL DY eC 6 Ue ae ee pr se an SOM EE. YE 6 lb. 259,370 494, 495 458 343 743,135 
$ 31,015 48, 266 48, 643 75,321 
5 | @anned or preserved -..0... (2. ic cmon cen lb. = - | 10,408,825) 6,007,719 
$ 648, 526 786.130 778, 712 514, 889 
6 CHOC aoa seat oh taco ee ee gal. 8,000 82,327 157,524 44,173 
$ 1,300 11, 765 18,694 27,118 
4 Slee dANTCOSHAN GS V IU eM. Ospou. ots tae a a ee gal. - - - 336, 626 
$ - - - 339, 893 
Total Printss.8 eee eee eee eae $ 6,608,877] 7,605,976} 6,525,060] 6,764,302 
Vegetables— 
Fresh— 
8 POtatGeS! . ae ans eRe oe Ee ee Use: = 240 367,538 = 
$ - 195 180, 860 = 
9 "BTUs Sacnecpesctes See ees ete ee Oe bush. = = = 586 
$ - - - 440 
10 Canned ss anaroter eee tS lb. 5,422.178| 10,629,278] 11,124,962 6,459, 053 
$ 538, 304 867,916 798,978 475,019 
TASS RICKI SS serect ora aye yeece ee eta traen tee aa ae ee $ = - 535, 433 786, 631 
12 Other P8 Sc. ee ee se eee $ 460 424 334 193 
Totak:Veseta bless oc. sonata ae $ 538, 764 868,585| 1,515,605) 1,262,288 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
Grains— 
13 BATE ya aiacteors ce reese oon bush.} 11,854,372] 13,456,126] 20,108,364) 28,423, 811 
$ 7,441, 853 8,134,592} 16,636,960] 19,052,771 
14 BGAN Sia tecire atte Sie Gre ica in SE bush. 5,437 170 40 - 
; $ 15, 535 850 240 - 
15 Buckwheat: test teenie rice aoa bush 129,117 176, 158 338,912 201, 282 
$ 104.587 172,935 315,277 146,477 
16 OaGH SMe concer kr ce EO bush 20,965,361] 19,169,092} 21,205,638} 21,916,404 
$ 10,113,856} 8,937,399] 10,071,613} 10,813,929 
17 PP GAS cites ny ee Ci eer ee ee ee bush. 36.147 21,382 16,540 47,220 
$ 117,100 72,809 58,104 108,712 
18 RICO har. 5 GA ans, a ee lb. = 1,120,077 965, 806 616.540 
$ - 50, 853 61,477 27,078 
19 OO oNen Sn che ia eee Cte ete. oe eee oe bush 7,200,399} 5,301,524} 4,670,708} 2,623,547 
$ 5,664, 209 3,305,105 4,416, 956 2,167,140 
20 Wheater. ste eee dae ee. Ste eee bush.| 166,846,960] 173,221,251] 142,975,859] 186,287,041 
$ | 192,002,549) 177,742,273) 189,126,826] 270,659,763 
21 OsHerk(Comn) ery eee oe ace ee $ 4,933 1,072 - - 
MotaluGrains tencna. eaten eran $ 215,464,622) 198,417, 888) 220,687,453) 302,975, 870 
Milled Products— 
22 Bran, shorts and middlings............. ewt. 7,394 3,620 184,081 17,472 
$ 7,160 6,458 268, 204 27, 884 
23 Oatmenl: ) i 90.-cr Ree aa eee one cewt. 328 , 333 515,924 627,034 451,971 
x $ 1,375,518} 1,656,470} 2,341,981) 1,823,516 
24 Wheattlours, 8.88595. aean aes bri. 4,723,527] 4,234,084] 3,274,976] 2,791,646 
$ 27,174,526] 22,188,665) 20,123,850} 18,920,338 
25 Othensers Faia ee MAO eee $ 47, 845 60,737 115,104 99, 846 
Total Milled Products................ $ 28,605,049} 23,912,330} 22,849,139} 20. 871,584 
Prepared Foods and Bakery Products— 
26 Cereal foods, prepared.................. $ 466, 842 733,821 1,172,269 1,670,073 
27 Other. hoe ee tom os Nt ee ete ores $ 20,985 4,414 3,401 4,882 
Other Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
«8 Malthe ce att. oe Ont Mette uiaes ush . - = = = 
$ 2 = a s 
nt Other i(sereenings) Saaeamae ae aoe «eile eee $ 2,773 - - - 
Totaj Grains and Farinaceous Products $ | 244,560,271| 223,068,453] 244,712, 262| 325,522,409 
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EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 467 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926. 
United States. All Countries. 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 
71,744 54,042 42,959 29,362] 1,460,656] 1,653,206] 1,406,237] 1,388,493] 1 
325,385 244, 879 229,980 144,653] 6,452,044] 7,271,683] 6,316,020] 6,250,186 
379,307 371, 896 383, 304 496, 680 379,468 372,116 384, 424 497,472] 2 
503, 684 76,510 43,519 39,309 595,720 100, 862 61,037 109,258] 3 
35,175 36,600 - 9,900 562,502} 2,137,699] 1,467,789] 4,410,026] 4 
4,657 4,232 2,361 66,349 220, 296 164,529 458, 890 
~ ~ 793, 587 871, 265 = —| 11,577.736| 7,618,172] 5 
159,267 36.591 58, 204 73, 233 850,385 861,313 876,557 658, 097 
85,615 = - - 93,910 82, 630 161,223 46 566| 6 
30, 248 - - - 31,779 11,904 20,744 28, 337 
- - - 20,403 = - - 381,376] 7 
- - - 14,797 - - - 383, 260 
1,402,548 734,108 715, 007 771,033} 8,375,745] 8,838,174] 7,828,311] 8,385,500 
771,638 563,975 413,729] 3,714,485] 2,798,842] 3,030,328] 3,957,657] 7,083,149] 8 
456, 588 536, 762 260,662} 5,161,253] 1,887,075] 2,856,742} 2,922,290] 9,327,274 
2,010,918] 2,742,785} 2,995,426] 2,427.707| 2,023,648) 2,761,885] 3.019.864] 2,449,535] 9 
309, 906 626,624 563,332 621, 256 313, 167 634, 837 569,752 629,316 
3,659,093] 4,327,717] 1,888,172} 2,317,118] 11,033,167] 16,606,115} 14,217,665] 10,341,023] 10 
165, 686 204, 681 68, 841 86, 380 841,401} 1,193,450 953, 659 668, 434 
- < 23,551 30, 831 - = 572, 102 834,548] 11 
152,993 171,952 250, 930 411,105 187,696 221,796 388, 70€ 560,027] 12 
1,085,173] 1,540,019] 1,167,316] 6,310,825] 3,229,339] 4,906,825} 5,406,503/ 12,019,599 
949,408 102,117 9, 881 4,790| 14,584,005] 15,001,492] 22,820,434] 33,142,470] 13 
507, 656 54,601 8,565 2,799| 9,164,756) 9,143,397] 18,120,571) 23,182,111 
74,877 29,930 14,521 56,445 80, 813 30,679 18, 686 58,202] 14 
233,408 90, 208 52,632 147,949 250,428 93,093 64,548 153, 257 
214, 801 392,811 528, 831 164,310 525,424 589,471] 1,294,827 628,446] 15 
178, 823 326,478 491,387 138,458 433,466 517,402] 1,206,015 499,618 
842,931} 1,001,365] 4,488, 246 583,733| 29,022,347) 23,348,698] 32,775,761] 48,058,283] 16 
412,742 489,198] 1,987,922 264,748] 14,533,015] 11,146,408] 16,044,436] 24,237,698 
162,935 143,416 196, 824 193,490 266,353 235,687 258,191 274,176) 17 
429,675 388,401 561,420 453,896 756, 846 660, 556 749,920 642,429 
- 2,200 18, 800 42,493 5,751| 1,382,634] 1,094,233 781,683] 18 
- 39 463 2,121 258 56, 803 65,506 33,679 
441,229 916 3,784 17,805] 10,129,350} 6,823,416] 7,524,895] 5,363,137] 19 
338,138 611 5,161 21,381} 8.152,876| 4,434,286] 6,979,414) 4,971,794 
16,213,629] 21,228,507) 5,418,516] 9,196,903] 215,074,566] 256,870,237] 191,764,537] 249.583,470) 20 
18,828,694} 20,379,924] 6,395,847] 12,510,257| 252,145,805] 267,758,559] 251,665,844] 364, 201.388 
7,318 15,066 10,453 6,330 27,757 20, 268 14,176 9,432) 21 
20.936,454| 21,744,526] 9,513,850] 13,547,939] 285,465,207) 293,830,772| 294,910,430] 417,931,401 
1,725,023} 2,304,520] 3,366,222} 3,065,453] 1,924,522) 2,383,652) 3,667,038] 3,146,345) 22 
1,917,732} 2,954,561] 4,066,862} 3,863,159] 2,194,326] 3,069,065} 4,507,254) 3,988,506 
15,510 2,503 612 7 379, 237 645,012 830, 046 590,015! 23 
71,990 6, 866 2,095 32] 1,596,527] 2,081,540] 3,008,053] 2,297,320 
612,564 221,641 57,215 13,417] 10.227,060] 11,714,929] 11,029,227] 10.084,974| 24 
3,883,424] 1,335,795 299, 385 94,797| 60,075,426] 62,783,118] 70,638,692) 69,687,598 
1,998 1,042 1,319 1,833 178, 833 132,581 164,753 158,150] 25 
5,875,144] 4,298,264] 4,369,661] 3,959,821] 64,045,112] 68,066,304; 78,318,752) 76,131,574 
14,641 5,941 7,614 4,871 510,593 773,833] 1,217,396] 1,712,652] 26 
13,764 12,457 11,964 17, 299 102,443 123,772 142,023 169,796] 27 
- - ~ - 128,106 243-151 156, 283 117,518] 28 
= - - ~ 176, 564 284,174 221,351 167,534 
337,474 529,762 958, 890 756, 713 340, 894 529,762 958, 890 756, 741| 29 
27,177,477| 26,590,950] 14,861,979! 18,286,643] 350,640,813] 363,608, 617| 375,768,842! 496, 869,698 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


Items. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Froducts.—con. 
A. Matnuy Foop—concluded. 
Sugar and its Products— 

Gontectionery cuacccues Moe tells cere eee tes $ 

Maple:sugar'and sytup... se. sscuge ssc $ 

SUGARS WO Diprad ee ate cist he eo aad eas « RRA ar 

[O85 s aie a ia Rg Rens chi eee as ik, $ 

Total sugar and its products............ $ 
Tea and Coffee— 

(COMee ea etn tas ordsch ieee ac eae us 
EROS. stay rset eee aes cE eee “ 
Other agric. and veg. products for food...... $ 

Total agricultural and vegetable products 

— A. MAINGY HOOD... «co asmcs ances ars $ 
B. OTHER THAN Foon. 
Beverages— 
iBrewedn tales een). stheeitita. ae citeiek eo 
Distilled— 
Wihiskeyeecemecncs anaes sen oer en ee el 
Other ra iaecncne chanet itter ther rcae ne 
Hermented (wines) eases ence ack setae 
Notal Beveragesrerss «ins. seis nee ast $ 
@Oil'cakejandamealey.s1-eeee eicthensie s ansicterinie cewt. 
$ 
@ilssvesetalble st. .«.ceebsn thas + one gal. 
$ 
Rubber— 

Ita w ane swaste..ds:.: casera: «> Sata $ 

Belting ANNA At tere Gees vce tact: Oe lb. 

$ 

IBOoOtsiAndishoes sno seein «Bes sei 0 x eareeseae $ 

FR OSE ren Sante cysce a 5 SR VED 5b ha sais $ 

SDS a's stake MIS «acs Roe are GRRE Te $ 

Other manufactures. ..ehe eae 1 sees ee $ 

Total sub Per MiG vc. Mek throats coe ee $ 
Seeds— 

Closer 2553 5 oe A nk ee a ee bush 

$ 

Bilaxséed : eek Gs. Sie eee an ates bush. 

$ 

Other ssn onesie teers eee $ 

MOtAlESeCdSiies seers ae ee AOE ache ee $ 
Tobacco— 

Unmanulacthinedes soc ee meee cee lb. 

$ 

Cigarettescs sess) NM oeee oak. eee lb. 

$ 

Other manufactured. cae teens ee een $ 
Other agricultural and vegetable products, 

not food— 

oddersn ony pment tor ee $ 

1 SEN ak acer cat ie ee ae een a me RSE ton 

$ 

Seneca TOOb sea snk ismmacai ee ak lb. 

$ 

OER Grins MeN so BNe oo end oe $ 

Total agricultural and vegetable products 

—B. OTHER THAN Foop................. $ 

Total agricultural and vegetable pro- 

UU CES Ren raversnentercteiintgrente einer ee te $ 
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United Kingdom. 


1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 
40.774 40,319 38,270 70,957 
9, 200 6,321 7,906 14,394 
2,029,553 833, 792 871,845] 2,622,642 
13,641,327] 8,744:604] 6,584'561| 16,257,487 
11,516 126 = 55. 488 
13,702,817} 8,791,370} 6,630, 731| 16,398,326 
= 600 1,400 = 
2 159 419 : 
621,299 897, 6:3 731,497 257,421 
216, 653 352,663 235 213 94° 407 
3/138 12.405 452,946 10, 980 
265,630,520] 240,699,561] 260.072, 236| 350,052, 707 
44 z = = 
54 
44,598 170,133 34,171 6,537 
63. S00 799, 839 123,322 27,044 
1 5.032 20 4,423 
15 10,200 54 11,066 
212 215 260 128 
443 452 483 237 
69,312 810, 491 123, 859 38,347 
84,181 46, 815 33, 736 97,619 
200, 500 91,227 76,163 214; 133 
s 20 = = 
= 929 = = 
= 1,182 2 4,658 
3,900 18,002 51,279 285,999 
1,372 9.144 33,849 130,506 
305,773 362.365 987.079 1,963,583 
403 6, 050 5 399 15,247 
1,206,326] 1,509,998] 1,516,020] 2, 243; 367 
13,646 43.268 74, 806 113.627 
1,527,520} 1,932,007} 2,617,153| 4,470,988 
73, 058 59,779 38, 788 28,296 
547, 807 386,480 293,296 273,399 
1,319 71,536 68,850 = 
5,276 139, 850 174, 182 - 
21,156) 18.618 241386/ (26, 443 
574, 239 544, 948 491, 864 299, 842 
892,482| 1,164,061] 2,219,109] 2,722,897 
248,374 295,116 645,730] 1,030,250 
30 270 150 1,895 
80 56 97 670 
619 6, 248 6,721 15,979 
43,175 65,651 212,379 243, 781 
29 035 23,757 21,837 36,317 
500, 881 335,214 304/576 451,965 
18, 984 54,718 71,605 58,367 
121655 33,168 38,054 31,660 
20: 987 24/875 41,078 37.722 
3,198,342] 4,139,030} 4,557.674|  6,835.337 
268,828,862] 244,838,591] 264,629,910] 356,888,044 
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EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 469 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
No. 
1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.1 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 
3,679 628 1,456 9,715 433,492 494.725 463,275 622,631} 1 
376,199 551,358 568, 743 636,756 386,411 559,552 577, 665 653,318] 2 
6,005 299 - 505| 2,924,413] 1,157,206] 1,045,347} 3,261,806] 3 
39,198 3,344 = 1,600] 19,755,988] 11,913,063] 7,939.504| 19,980,927 
21, 292 48,075 79,972 130, 807 33,428 51,703 80,630 187,072] 4 
440, 368 603,405 650,171 778,878) 20,609,316] 13,019,043] 9,061,074] 21,443,948 
3,312 4,849 23,774 32, 258 19,427 31,330 54,236 46,542) 5 
1,058 1,685 6,415 10, 689 5, 751 9, 844 17, 493 16,277 
130 - - 1,600 636,719 898, 857 741,571 261,466] 6 
20 - - 1,155 217,807 353,006 236,176 95,647 
126,317 61,174 46, 697 67,954 346. 480 264,701 667, 825 226,722| 7% 
30,232,961] 29,531,341) 17,447,585] 26,227,177] 383,425,251] 391,000,210) 398.981, 224) 539,057,391 
1,349,202] 2,852,877] 2,970,702} 3,749,741] 1,509,763] 3,192,491] 3,142,048] 3,786,164] 8 
2,696,400] 4,902,077} 4,634,751) 5,114,860] 2,866,351) 5,335,668] 4,860,984| 5,156,103 
28.568 244,576 415, 282 794, 624 407,718] 1,229,947] 1,227,348] 1,330,647] 9 
476,963] 3,776,211] 6,777,099] 12,572,011] 2,983,524] 9,462,428) 11,129,118) 15,712,222 
336 2,288 11,626 15,647 5,807 9, 507 33.381 28,794| 10 
5,453 30,900 176, 875 220,191 54,424 48, 446 208,541 248,946 
31 938 4,363 20,043 870 1,949 6,277 20. 896) IL 
92 5,521 21,444 88. 696 2,027 7,633 26,890 90,506 
3,178,908] 8,714,709} 11,610,169] 17,995,758] 5,906,326) 14,854,175] 16,225,533] 21,207,777} 
16,115 98,110 44,298 86,312 447, 202 413,195 328,036 488,762| 12 
40,058 186, 986 82,513 165.986] 1,084,954 835,546 728,705] 1,088,816 
123,504 106, 834 135,022 183,330 178,095 383, 964 434,750 227,147| 13 
53, 765 49,677 56, 238 83, 694 87,902 140, 254 166, 182 139,965 
90.126 65,731 112,001 428,753 90,126 66, 913 113,544 435,097| 14 
5,530 315 140 976 363, 657 465,091 858,468} 1,251,776] 15 
1,583 225 170 690 177,304 269, 243 443, 894 657,121 
1,086 4,366 1,843 7,257| 1,867,327] 1,939,589] 2,833,037] 4,862,943] 16 
85,519 62,197 61, 831 82,157 117, 836 139,073 161,079 235,214] 17 
9,370 20, 050 94,753 17,278} 4,955,936] 6,505,647] 7,4C9.608] 14,003,701] 18 
51,380 23,215 30,338 30, 212 224,372 290.773 397, 294 532,783] 19 
239, 064 175,784 230, 936 566,347| 6,932,901] 9,211,238] 11,358,456] 20,726,859 
197,648 330,780 337, 892 420,640 304, 908 437,781 417,907 460, 822| 20 
1,230,107| 2,168,254] 2,564,166] 3,330,414] 2,017,239] 2,847,837) 3.162,343] 3,700,077 
2,494,068) 2,483,505] 2,962,137] 5,378,435] 2,495,387) 2,555,041) 3,031,165) 5,378,435) 21 
5,500,577| 5,384,095} 6,590.781| 12,883,015] 5,505,853] 5,523,945] 6,765,767] 12,883,015 
126,607) 140,882) 235, 081 127,136) 171,951) ___175,960/ 283,387) ___—209, 013) 22 
6,857,291] 7,693,231} 9,390,028] 16,340,565] 7,695,043) 8,547,742] 10,211,497| 16,792.105 
10,421 13,775 10, 868 38,376] 1,100,007] 2,055,337) 3,531,422) 2,860,413) 23 
6,133 6,569 3,842 7,788 297,923 375, 582 733,166] 1,045,673 
50 395 72 281 44,7038 96,094 92,848 54,258] 24 
124 217 94 410 25,798 72.667 48,649 26, 109 
24,220 32,901 60, 202 67,489 43,393 77,592 97,554 108,758] 25 
409, 381 941,829} 1,149,591 968, 021 554,726] 1,055,072} 1,466,477) 1,335,736] 26 
14,585 291,027 185,812 314, 295 58,300 332,293 225,403 368,787] 27 
161,065] 3,120,821) 2,000,511] 3,050, 269 927,143] 3,725,282) 2,544,582| 3,711,840 
363, 210 236,373 320,210 155,109 415,018 383,505 508,099 294,110] 28 
244 , 543 139,320 162,104 89, 851 281,032 229,275 266,547 166, 262 
444,360 744,348 393,316 400, 859 497,700 807,515 470,305 488,381] 29 
11,658,912} 21,806,392] 25,139,544| 39,737,037] 24,334,841] 39,931,940} 44,317,653] 66,838,281 
41,891,873] 51,337,733] 42,587,129! 65,964,214! 407,760,092! 430,932,150! 443,298,877! 605,895,672 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


1923. 


United Kingdom. 


omnrt aon lk OH OU 


_ 
—) 


32 


II. Animals and Animal Products. 


Animals, Living— 


oriexhibitions secne sok seek eee nee eres $ 
For improvement of stock..............-. $ 
Other— 
Gattle; Inyear Or lessimeae eseennceetets NO 
Cattle more than 1 year old............. We 
I OLSGS Soe Re eee oe ee ae 
Poultry ecco Conca ek enero tesa ae Ne 
Dh eopy ealacecraets Doe ree ee deena N : 
MORES Se eres aren sve he seat oe tec Case a : 
SWAN <hesictsiase pees! aie sche eveve eispescsersiaers eae N a: 
Others, Jad tae ee eee se $ 
Motal.aniwmeals, dvaneveserecceae eee at 
Bones, hornsand hoolsh. 0... .«e.ceaes cree cee $ 
Fishery Products, n.o.p.— 
Fish— 
Fresh— 
Halibubhe. ais treacle sapere) « alee ae oe 
Nerrines sane Wee ae eens | CBee cwt. 
MLODSTONSHceeec ene SOREN wee oles cee ee ewt. 
$ 
Salmon; or lake trout, 0.02. ace0 ces ewt. 
$ 
Mackerel: tWeece isan hele cae s ser mee cewt. 
$ 
SALMON Ae resents aetna la casters oe cwt. 
$ 
Smrielis ee steve tele td cera ewt. 
$ 
Wihitefishieneewsc, crea da diccleociuecteee. ewt. 
$ 
Othertireshyes es: teeeeaesee nemenees $ 
‘Lotalireshp ish omupciec dt octets $ 
Canned— 
TLCEPINGS sateen aes Lislencentie nee oral Dewar ieate eter cwt. 
$ 
TODS TELS cath ete ceerrea eaten ich eens cwt. 
$ 
Salm One Mase mesa meee etene cnt eater. aes 
LON OY ot ninco ap REINA AMAR OBE $ 
Total canned fish....:.....i0%+2..2s $ 
Dried, salted, smoked or pickled— 
Codfishsdrieds. rene ronite ie eee ewt. 
$ 
Codfishy pickled vse he. o.. nee cwt. 
$ 
Haddockwee Hts cepa sek eee ewt. 
$ 
Herring, sea— 
DD ry-salted sacs tv stars cisio/s sistas cewt. 
$ 
Pickled rw. ciate te eee ute eaten cewt. 
$ 
Smoked eer. dak gee hes erro: cwt. 
$ 
Mackerel; pickled ei.) sede: acces cwt. 
$ 
Pollock, hake and cusk............... cwt. 
Salmon, dry-salted (chum)........... ewt. 
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792 


25,758 
2, 809,796 


4,782 


2,815,370 


560 


eee 


149,018 


149,114 


76 

404 
33,358 
2,143,779 
62, 284 
1,358,405 
15, 653 


3,518, 241 


1924. 1925. 1926.1 

468 5,575 3 

290 348 1,337 

59, 486 86,245} 117,819 
6,287'815| 9,125'667| 12,432’ 954 
8 5 58 
1,175 1,415 13,500 

i 113 12 
2 80,700 6,000 
2 a 1/412 
= “ 56, 480 
2,190 1,065 1,540 
6,201,938} 9,214, 770| 12,511, 811 
= 47 696 
= = 502 
E S 5, 134 

u 3 5 

. c 102 

= = 101 

Ee = sil 
13,130 18,702 15,063 
2247593; 353,827| 312°466 
1,139 400 26,856 
225, 782|-364,227| 345, 369 
362 46 289 

2,075 447 3,570 
30,773 24,194 36, 160 
2,0027168| 1,451'105] 2,418'945 
152,631|  265'761| 165,887 
3,430,153] 4,737/824| 4,319. 260 
33,059 1/148 1,716 
5,467, 455|  6,190,524| 6,743, 491 
823 314 2,932 

6,748 2,434 32) 027 

4 20 18 

38 152 216 

5 110 40 

2 720 380 

= 657 = 

. 3,522 = 
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EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 471 
Kingdom, United States and Ali Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
No. 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 
316, 358 420,870 411,650 326, 822 317,258 421,538 417,225 328,022} 1 
206, 601 219,569 191,140 333, 900 220, 382 279,091 226, 087 377,387| 2 
29,125 25,175 42,319 65,507 29,198 25,322 42,506 66,002] 3 
257,529 264,431 577,519 929,178 258,031 265,471 578, 886 932, 619 
199,272 98, 322 82,231 105,231 229,237 164,063 175,578 228,107] 4 
5,609,998) 3,683,836] 3,053,973) 4,177,090) 8,742,373] 10,398,367] 12,636,515] 16,880,390 
1,477 1,945 1,061 991 1,863 2,447 1,429 1,413] 5 
220,893 317,361 142,021 186,708 278,178 391,382 191,615 241,237 
596,427 588, 131 831, 428 974, 282 597,200 589, 707 835,048 976,459} 6 
541,339 495,479 659, 609 808, 556 542,241 496,719 662,540 810, 253 
73,691 97,579 25,146 30,957 75,154 29,343 27,103 32,642] 7 
463,988 195,218 221, 675 245, 866 473,798 207, 696 234,939 257,478 
- - 5,615 4,329 - - 5,802 5,590| 8 
- -| 1,260,444 953, 346 - - 1,388,459] 1,434, 686 
1,184 324 66, 845 48, 382 1,857 1,494 68, 612 51,493] 9 
21,896 4,460] 1,260,416] 1,175,334 28, 038 14,600] 1,273,279] 1,248,019 
454,770 810, 768 100, 221 96, 360 460, 667 816,513 104, 182 101,030) 10 
8,093,372] 6,411,992] 7,878,668] 9,233,160] 11,320,966] 13,291,377| 17,713,727| 22,611,121 
126,977 98, 029 83, 640 77, 822 134, 431 106, 125 91, 466 87,701 
56,354 33,382 40, 902 33,069 56, 559 33,536 41,113 33,746] 11 
751, 482 517,821 589,744 423,812 753, 667 520,171 592,810 430,884 
274, 738 264, 100 414,050 245,370 274,818 264,400 414,060 245,536] 12 
483,372 723,817 912, 208 488,244 483,779 726,327 912, 268 489,999 
42,252 50,525 46, 236 46, 660 42,252 50,525 46, 236 46,662) 13 
1,041,713}  1,320,652/* 1,269,666] 1,255,822) 1,041,713] 1,320,652] 1,269,666] 1,255,876 
31,071 34,344 36, 950 39, 752 31,071 34,344 36, 950 39,757] 14 
304, 194 337,974 386,113 417,463 304,194 337, 974 386, 113 417,565 
104, 868 60, 750 63; 379 43,933 104, 884 60,750 63,379 44,042) 15 
858, 143 433,300 504,561 289, 880 858, 239 433,300 504,561 290,763 
89, 142 83, 602 87,001 68, 607 96,773 98, 207 108,945 89,463] 16 
778, 158 817, 964 884, 538 725, 234 934,172} 1,060,146] 1,282,256} 1,116,519 
56,446 84, 168 57, 645 78,441 56, 446 84,170 57, 648 78,441) 17 
803,009} 1,209,079 759,757| 1,050,420 803,009} 1,209, 103 759,795 1,050,420 
103,931 106, 233 105,375 117,456 103,931 106, 233 105,380 117,456] 18 
1,111,078] 1,147,356] 1,170,392] 1,374,946} 1,111,078} 1,147,356} 1,170,456] 1,374,946 
2,396,141] 2,686,417] 2,828,803] 3,366,934] 2,401,754] 2,692,700] 2,859,000] 3,462,048] 19 
8,527,290] 9,194,380) 9,305,782] 9,393,355] 8,691,605] 9,447,729] 9,736,925) 9,889,020 
563 218 3 3 16,757 14,990 25,055 31,057] 20 
4,566 11,528 16 30 144,590 160, 300 246,727 294,536 
20, 205 22,003 12, 967 13, 602 76, 227 65,593 45,987 59,680} 21 
1,215,854] 1,490,367 719, 455 871,066] 4,807,714] 4,467,629} 2,820,339} 4,037,259 
5,920 7,093 14,480 2,110 321, 969 540, 635 777, 204 670, 885| 22 
178,965 145,871 246,895 23,651] 4,489,509} 7,721,075] 10,425,325] 10,467, 680): 
253,841 289,439 347,358 359,940 364,068 409,513 440,567 472,452! 28 
1,653,226] 1,937,205) 1,313,724] 1,254,687] 9,805,881] 12,758,517] 13,932,958} 15,271,927 
112,802 116,241 116, 224 141,176 576, 100 520,473 493,341 594,378] 24 
$05 , 063 857,930} 1,014,570} 1,243,333] 4,677,470] 3,777,188] 4,547,247) 5,246,462 
117,971 57,956 88, 503 73,053 120,365 57,968 89,965 77,495) 25 
517,863 284,593 400,489 345,159 530, 164 284, 618 404,790 364,926 
26, 601 21,293 23,995 21,487 49,040 45,279 55,737 51,570] 26 
162,210 161,09) 218,459 209 , 084 316, 038 307, 941 453,038 432,577 
17 13 3,512 4,609 642,229] 1,090,574 994,801] 1,281,214] 27 
127 99 7,393 10,232} 1,031,601] 1,935,049] 1,642,016) 2,405,279 
34,195 27,357 25, 374 27,566 88, 234 72,441 60,533 72,228] 28 
109,844 100,735 101, 278 102,426 257,551 201,824 221,899 256, 442 
52,913 36,915] 32,552 37,305 66,809 48,123 58, 635 100,985] 29 
191,742 172,106 151,570 170,301 253,621 224, 229 277, 734 413,453 
44,906 17,945 45,592 18, 285 70,385 54,847 79, 156 70,219) 30 
397,483 134,826 353, 692 110,901 529,819 297, 908 572,727 375,473 
26,713 9,457 11,560 10,237 88, 638 70,938 56,097 45,169} 31 
71, 218 38, 303 60, 297 36,831 457,352 382,039 375, 168 284,041 
143 5,716 51 247 133,348 132,075 178,012 180,098] 32 
1,132 18, 400 425 251 376, 776 424 , 382 498,404 694, 632 
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1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.1 
Ii. Animals and Animal Products—continued. 
Fishery products, n.o.p.—concluded. 
Fish—concluded. 
Dried, salted, etc.—concluded. 
Salmonypickled cas, So... 2.25 sen es ewt. 10 - 972 628 
$ 294 = 22,043 15,187 
OLher eee eek cee ea Lea eee $ 5 54 - 25 
Total dried, salted, smoked or pickled $ 4, 260 6,840 28, 871 47, 835 
Qtherfishery products:ee asa... ceeee es $ 3,587 188 137 35, 792 
Total fishery products, n.o.p.%....... $ 8,675,202) 5,700,265} 6,573,759 7,122,487 
Fu s, hides and leather— 
Furs— 
Wind resseGyy Fa: .:/.,0 kh carats aa sina aes $ 4,748,986] 6,072,678) 6,298,545) 6,366,743 
ADT SSC CE ran eb eects arc Pare sora OE $ 24,548 30,902 10,196 43,120 
Mian whACbURES fanc.a/5 cacrrerse eteisicis ee neta ears $ 17,225 32,374 28.612 21,694 
Rotailatine wae ceo ei ae asta ke ete sa eee ae $ 4,785,759 6,135,954 6,337,353 6,431, 557 
Hides and skins, raw— 
(Ga ee SSS REAn ota Odo Sone Oe So ee cee cewt. = = = - 
$ = = = — 
(OPER ol ies, Saat areeeentea Doc arec cmoAL ninth ne ewt. 6,348 6,582 23, 560 2,878 
$ 59, 822 58,444 271,386 46.373 
TA OTSC see, Riles. cs See RR rere Saree ewt. = = = = 
$ = = = = 
Sheep hee see). |. Vea. ec kee ate cewt. = = = ~ 
$ od — st a 
Other; Gee et OR eS Ae Oe Fa $ 2,351 1,41 2,546 1,714 
Totalthidestandskimeves.. 40 ae ees $ 62,173 59, 85 273,932 48.087 
Leather, unmanufactured— 
MET ATES Sena oss See ONS cas sete $ 1,146 410 366 441 
SOG) (een bch EA ec: ees A SA aE lb. 542, 831 1,782, 888 2,052,217 1,431,868 
$ 176,098 499, 957 497,355 456,462 
IDO OI states tates iocs ss atcsaccteeayasecnieyajateneee, Mere $ 772,792 588,554) 1,153,039 644,997 
COUN. ee ae 2 eee = eR Se er $ 4,251 16,329 7,397 374 
Total leather, unmanufactured........ $ 954,287 1,105, 250 1,658,157 1,102,274 
Leather, manufactured— 
Bootsrandighoestce...nes«s2t otto seh «ke $ 16,740 29,072 111,125 59,536 
Othenak eee bon ees eee ee Bene $ 24,402 14. 844 1,929 18,751 
Total leather and manufactures of..... $ 995,429 1,149,166 Leia 1,180,561 
imine haya Oona e Neeee SHO UON GuEEEE SOS Ss $ Dron 1,479 2,899 1,543 
Meats— 
Fresh— 
1 BYES) eae nore aire takai wiece Licker eke antec cwt. 79,878 40,014 89,035 80,881 
$ 530,301 273,603 646, 338 617,304 
(Garale s.r tetas fee eee a aektsa Dae en $ = = = - 
Miattom seach soar cs hieeere ae ewt. - 295 8,564 1,279 
$ - 5,890 168, 403 26,442 
Or kane Baer ROR: & Os onto ase ania ewt. 1,034 453 16,750 17,734 
$ 17,576 7,681 238,920 3&4, 934 
4 PSO UU en Ancora Cy RE ae RRS 8 $ 122,254 113,606 175, 563 299,442 
Cured, canned or prepared— 
IBacontan Gun anis:. 1 eteyaepies <r, cicleeeecer cwt. 1,008,183} - 985,601 1,193,186 1, 232,926 
$ 22,364, 762| 17,876,255} 22,034,328} 27,944,472 
Beal spl cisleGttancv Meyer nee ears os ceca cewt. - - 10 - 
$ = - 211 = 
@annedimeatss.l. <a macros «tae ates lb. 163,276 93, 268 458,488 268, 580 
$ 52,969 31,027 168, 834 94,816 
Porks diyesanted « ...,.1heere Utes «sselelele ls cwt. 13, 743 21.028 63,192 42,806 
; $ 222,938 289,086 916,511 888, 752 
TROT; PUCKACC cea iaraiasacnen in waters aoa eSe ae ewt. - - 2,040 1,980 
: $ - - 33,815 38,685 
SOUPS, AlUKINGS wy. aero sauce cieeete eee $ = - = 106, 130 
OtherimMeaes ey cox eae scenario $ 222,421 LG Teal 230, 123 289, 830 
Total meats........ Bee ieieiese lie Ae te aere $ 23,533,221] 18,764,865] 24,613,041] 30,660,807 
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EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 473 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
No. 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 
16,857 12,326 16,311 17,053 22,276 19,117 23,948 30,511] 1 
347,007 205, 649 279, 403 260. 547 399,460 284, 872 389,107 526, 867 
77,382 38,176 70, 706 249,160 128, 823 71, 063 109,149 316,764) 2 
2,787,858} 2,011,908} 2,658,282] 2,738,225] 8,958,675} 8,191,108] 9,491,274] 11.316,916 
88, 657 134,727 133,990 130, 248 101, 556 150,021 161,802 314,800} 3 
13,057,031} 13,278,220] 13,411,778] 12,516.510) 27,557,717] 30,547,375] 33,322,959] 36,792,663 
11.290,514| 11,730,970} 10,454,334] 10,561,717] 16,206.225| 18,193,768] 16,960,675} 17,197,666} 4 
48,194 7,748 10,071 45.514 86, 053 76, 861 48,446 132,311] 5 
11,375,190] 11,762,362} 10,493,566] 10,642,039] 16,384,744] 18,404,723] 17,119,981| 17,432,440 
51,771 69,627 73, 648 73, 876 51,771 69,627 73,649 73,878) 7 
847,£05} 1,216,677] 1,458,692] 1,441,987 847,505] 1,216,677] 1,458,709] 1,442,025 
449,757 360, 193 371, 892 384, 250 464, 252 389, 634 431,907 410,666] 8 
5,561,534| 3,598,582] 4,180,887| 4,670,277| 5,732,262) 3,918,986] 4,884,201] 5,027,113 
16. 263 7,991 15,041 16,495 16, 263 7,991 15, 041 16,495] 9 
116,230 59,370 121,286 132.224 116,230 59,370 121, 286 132, 224 
£1,402 24, 885 25.293 18,705 51,411 25,092 25,294 18,705} 10 
659, 495 412,443 637,133 456,018 659, 620 417,434 637,141 456,518 
___ 41,883} 39,207) 60,011) 52.141) 44,234) 41, 686 62, 557 53,855) 11 
7,226,747| 5,326,279] 6,458,009]  6,753,147| 7,399,951) 5,654,153] 7,163,804| 7,111,735 
662, 290 515, 257 378. 188 477,175 668, 072 525, 033 385,568 487,465) 12 
3,148,187] 3,912,046] 4,796,123] §,396,414) 4,061,657) 6,229,227) 7,280,169] 7,274,198] 13 
1,014,446] 1,453,411] 1,640,517/ 1,812,643] 1,343,830] 2,165,559} 2.324,961| 2,465,836 
1,692,469] 2,094,201] 3,210,642] 3,483,544] 2,581,129] 2,825.374] 4,580,892] 4,238,311] 14 
124, 092 100, 409 81,837 65,119 131,360 117,615 92,467 68,649) 15 
3,493,297| 4,163,278] 5,311,184) 5,838,481] 4,724,301) 5,633,581] 7,383,888] 7, 260,261 
65,453 121,352 110, 660 124,147 130,034 304,913 329,348 303,480] 16 
132,663 387,118 327,329 434,055 178, 161 426,495 353,366 470,199} 17 
3,691,413] 4,671,748} 5,749,173] 6,396,693} 5,032,586) 6,364,989) 8,066,602) 8,033,940 
249,645 277, 169 372,466 511, 583 255, 241 279, 250 385,583 523,096] 18 
182,640 137,571 86, 028 120,388 290, 285 203, 594 262, 309 330,664] 19 
2,156,747| 1,780,528 938,494] 1,401,177] 2,932,573] 2,307,903] 2,292,024) 2,996,622 
39,469 34,947 32, 608 44,306 39,556 34,981 32,912 44,365] 20 
35,022 15,547 1,487 21,247 36,101 17,161 11,672 24,806] 21 
827,426 374,778 36,190 523,130 847, 233 403, 860 233,646 593,475 
5,486 8,111 66,084 66,445 7,586 12,410 96,068 86,691] 22 
145,021 220,994] 1,160,817} 1,332,788 179,731 277,877| 1,574,118! 1,737,307 
589,714 173,165 137,682 397, 086 775,761 332,086 381,815 786,515] 23 
1,680 3,529 9,525 12,362} 1,015,901 996,245] 1,208.721] 1,253,760] 24 
44,257 89, 103 230, 640 412,787| 22,536,397| 18,113,755] 22,392,223] 28,590,301 
247 878 315 857 1,173 2,180 3,097 7,111] 25 
4,175 8,487 2,938 14,751 9,172 19, 281 26, 216 72,599 
- 539 8, 334 1,237 179, 632 130, 983 512,679 334,638] 26 
- 191 1,990 305 56,151 39,540 180, 667 110,302 
- - 369 371 13,751 22,361 65,192 43,995] 27 
- - 3,540 6,320 223,056 315,798 939, 813 913, 514 
19 ~ 508 451 5,368 4,300 19,619 19,205] 28 
333 - 7,356 4,395 48, 895 39,123 241,459 275,670 
- - ~ 64 - - = 106,574| 29 
229, 871 235,338 249,212 291,915 596, 139 620, 153 738, 085 884, 689] 30 
4,037,013| 2,917,531] 2,801,4671 4,429,024] 28,244,664] 22,504,357] 29,032,978] 37,111,933 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


Items. 


United Kingdom. 


1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.1 
I. Animals and Animal Products—concluded. 
Milk and its products— 
Crean reshape ace h ere mere eee eal. = - = - 
Malic: freshen, cen <2. cite en ok oe See oe = - - - 
LBSTRA 2) cee Shs Sieba operat Aa itr egies <Mod 3 Ib. | 17,527,607} 4,371,197) 15,802,953) 18,110,399 
$ 6,429,378! 1,522,145) 5,592,625) 6,747,115 
CASCI A ry mtg ery ae ee ees eg lb. - - 26,400 100 
$ - - 1,584 8 
CHeese*. senacineccrrieee pate ence eee ewt. 1,065,504 1,103,816] 1,204,544] 1,388,366 
$ 19,428,127} 22,153,209] 22,658,418] 31,115,093 
WRC HOW GER acre area eer see tee ee CWS 12,299 Sees" 23,728 20,989 
: $ 80, 250 28,587 195, 258 222,323 
Malkycondensed sete etm fees ce ae eee ewt. 99,496 127,849 125, 143 99, 492 
$ 925,918 1,241,221 1,285, 443 898,717 
Total milk and its products........... $ 26,863,673} 24,945,162] 29,733,328] 38,983,256 
Oils, fats, greases and wax— 
ATHIBAL ONGl ace tees ce ne eee Ses eee gal. 1,267 6,118 ey 3,183 
$ 4,593 8,346 3,638 12,012 
Bish whale, ete: Oussi-e.0cennc sees gal. 145,096 154, 246 252,943 34,553 
$ 71, 669 45,412 110,028 19,962 
GISTs Nees iar fr a at | me ro Ae ERR Prensa ewt. 30, 667 17,542 42,071 32,508 
$ 442,988 245, 450 670,301 587,766 
PARE COM DOWD a. cece tecen ote: eral AT ee as ewt. 1,746 - - ~ 
$ 21,300 8 - - 
RES GS absense or oe. bee eae Breer | ewt. - 792 447 48 
$ - 4,954 3,202 330 
Other grease and wak.........-0s0c.ecues- $ 2,104 8, 651 - - 
Total oils, fats, greases and wax....... $ 542,654 312,821 787,169 620,070 
Other animal products— 
ELS racer aie tate pees Seek hone cada ee doz. 3,158,070} 2,543,510) 2,330,830} 2,173,090 
$ 1,251,010 902,576 858, 098 867,545 
Sansagecasmoe-. cok onsen ete a Ee ae $ 94,393 113,792 178, 678 205,819 
80 Ree STRAT cg ei Ry inland fo ec Ss eee Deh SB ewt. - ~ - - 
$ a os ea = 
ORAS eee tek Pic ee Meh Dy Renee Re aise Ath $ 6, 690 43,932 57,866 99,965 
Total Animals and Animal Products §$ 64,628,261) 64,421,808) 80,402,251) 98,784,204 
Hil. Fibres and Textiles. 
Cotton— 
INA DEICS cM oer et cearomiorn tae eaorarter iret Sayrrtes yd. 78,829 18,047 233,275 128,490 
28,165 13,400 112,944 101,085 
Underwear 85,042 91,888 85, 385 53,135 
Others 5. ere Beata o3 ee Ros hi eee 21,491 26, 308 31, 668 37, 636 
Flax, hemp and jute— 
Pigx-abretand: tow. .2.t snes toons veer ewt. 2,154 3,558 §,210 287 
$ 62,539 64,955 118, 150 7,185 
Ot berse. Serato ce ee eee $ 8,472 5,372 6, 262 3,840 
SUNG Va 5 ce eres ce wc Se co eee $ 135, 823 264,484 217,468 94,100 
Wool— 
SBE ear ic Wee SNAPE ES CPT ESTEE ace etd lb. 32,747 706, 028 1,045, 292 25,221 
$ 16,448 259,593 534, 984 7,908 
DTI GS 7 ete wate close ee he yd. 579 61 447 3,318 
$ 1,082 60 693 5, 154 
rider wear. ct-.tn.ocateoiost eae cs anaes $ 1,257 3,292 22,259 518 
Othereclothinwse orate teen eee aes $ 1,069 1,973 41,535 3,295 
Other manulacturess,. . 6. S00 ecawcs eee $ 2,629 11,144 14,105 835 
Miscellaneous— 
RAD Sastre s eee ae wate ee ae ta eee ewt. 19,587 29,314 25,611 12,540 
$ 189, 842 291,259 281,988 169,596 
Binderstwane tetas. <.<s eee css vee ewt. 8,371 10, 646 986 12,812 
$ 73,997 93,184 11,200 144,1'4 
Bags “bextiless een.ke ees 6 ok See: $ 77,189 33,147 65, 294 80,503 
Melt, mins... se OF os 1) cco DEIR 2 3 3 Se $ 32,009 47,257 95,281 89,761 
Corsets) oaks aie ees, cs ee No. 124, 862 146, 758 205, 650 180,547 
$ 272,249 313,141 476, 856 288, 934 
Glovessete = textile) on. os eee os $ 17,270 20 90 - 
Other’ fibres ‘and textiles) 9.021 --...dyecee: $ 51, 403 76,453 29,600 146,431 
Total Fibres and Textiles............. $ 1,077,976) 1,596,930! 2,145,762| 1,244,060 
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EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 

1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.1 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 
1,712,241] 2,783,866] 3,384,186) 4,120,181) 1,712,241) 2,783,8€6| 3,384,186] 4,120,181 
2,793,937| 4,632,030] 5,520,853] 6,989,295| 2,793,937| 4,632,030) 5,520,853] 6,989,295 

856,039] 2,191,395) 3,088,212) 4,598,199 856,039} 2,191,395} 3,088,212] 4,598,199 

189,301 443,546 558,315 854,625 189,301 443.546 558,315 854, 625 
2,423,086] 6,394,927] 3,437,690] 1,777,427| 21,994,578] 13,648,968] 24,501,981] 23,303, 865 

979,888] 2,418,375] 1,181,898 594.303} 8,243,138] 5,070.691| 8,715,962) 8,773,125 

26. 060 30,476 94,105 185, 682 20,060 30,476 120, 505 187,950 
1, 281 3,048 7.152 15,117 1,281 3,048 8, 736 15,331 
59,023 33,479 7,588 1,958] 1,145,489) 1,167,770) 1,269.632) 1,483,335 
984, 084 589,098 161,951 62,035] 20, 828,284) 23,426,282) 24,112,475] 33,718.587 
14,755 17,458 15,122 53,347 39,176 48, 266 72.057 80, 885 
182,151 192,755 174,344 552,769 380, 245 465,901 703.039 863,151 
58,587 91.156 74, 253 46.543 264,173 441,284 400.526 375,341 

713,154) 1, 298,303 870. 638 439,386] 2,864,668] 5,111,364; 4,487,792] 3,993,814 

5,843,796) 9,577,155] 8.475,151) 9,507,530] 35,300,804] 39,152,862) 44,107,172| 55,207,928 

1,231 = 12,982 22,419 62,193 96,173 132, 243 178,011 
385 = 17, 204 30,221 69. 680 110, 988 197, 820 226, 131 
409,403 556, 898 920,829] 1,109,647 558, 879 718,650] 1,183,256) 1.152,110 
161,431 270, 829 484,531 586,048 234,764 319,543 599,373 609,391 
134 12 10 3 42,633 53,342 105,974 64,474 
1,641 214 144 50 595,115 745,705| 1,681,462) 1,153,445 
_ = 8 19 29,071 29,454 18,492 19,473 

- 4 93 269 376,070 392,309 238,787 252, 891 
14,092 10, 597 18,390 13, 6C1 14,639 12,405 22,100 15,621 
108.016 76, 153 152,067 120, 487 111,915 89,127 180,439 137,755 
97,591 19,871 26 , 893 42,700 127,634 71.369 203, 818 942,427 
369, 064 367,071 680, 932 779,775} 1,515,178} 1,729,041; 3,101,699] 2,622,040 
290, 489 141,379 119,435 62,865] 3,613,531] 2,890,509) 2,690,959} 2,501,191 
98,181 49,458 48,187 25,127) 1,410,444) 1,027,171] 1,000,804 995, 349 

322,593 372,922 603, 827 787, 745 531,651 607,970] 1,0CC,320) 1,306.344 

291,764 299,707 362, 279 318, 688 291, 986 300, 625 362, 871 318, 688 

491, 894 472,494 540, 246 531,701 492,655 475,427 541, 840 531,701 

242,250 217,634 235,980} 367, 767 260,610 278, 464 382,390 607.426 
55,225,166] 55,800,064) 57,833,090) 63,559,623] 135,841,642) 140,423,284] 163,031,415) 190,975,417 

62,797 26 , 385 9,975 13,430 900, 806 528,426 977.511] 1,385,251 
35,759 10,458 3,213 5, 840 339,315 299,43 506, 342 814,670 
24 410 2,283 3,959 317, 897 285,951 924,601 913,081 
133,912 131,764 81,089 119,335 236, 498 253, 650 259,328 263, 261 
27,644 20,953 14, 468 8,955 30,097 24,518 29,934 10,176 
260, 020 120,537 171,073 78,485 331,488 185, 522 400,046 109,870 
2,316 14, 867 16,402 23,711 17,176 28,140 29, 858 33,996 
35,750 7,169 13,085 20 679 391,015 655,556 392,981 247, 200 
8,614,609] 5,261,899] 4,553,166! 6,468,804] 8,667,400] 6,009,079] 5,625,265} 6,514,767 
2,341,330] 1,674,005| 1,887,791| 2,325,754] 2.363.931] 1,947,234] 2,434,524) 92 342, 887 
24, 820 12,001 3,775 2,404 33, 847 21,836 14,405 16,359 
41,058 18,651 5, 713 3,021 58,688 32.576 21,701 28,307 

5, 244 1,138 2,753 2,977 48,688 60,198 93, 802 71,292 

15, 236 11,387 11,412 12,712 122,942 149, 353 237,797 250,150 

137, 638 97, 203 141,199 130,353 161,185 165,406 194,775 163, 209 

189, 308 181, 602 191, 299 213, 78C 216,610 223, 693 928, 893 234, 662 

824,399 767,332} 1,021,450] 1,034,303, 1,054,042] 1,157,914] 1,425,054] 1,308,801 

48,062 93.926 114,214 56, 663 75,199 139,193 133, 838 95,144 
533,372] 1,036,271] 1,347,916 761,720 777,354| 1,446,453) 1,562,942} 1,192,058 
21,625 11, 236 81,040 1,083 18C, 347 112,027 276, 392 154,857 
15,151 12,164 36,099 18, 992 224,058 260,157 386, 281 454, 824 
303 4 6, 040 80 521,154 348,436 388,667 323,425 

323 25 8,934 290 816,911 617. 812 728,141 497.620 

60 465 20 138,297 31, 596 166,933 112, 162 

29, 550 33,363 62,957 78,540 271,011 366,108 366, 222 681, 801 
4,432,767| 3,948,445] 4,894,415| 4,621,774] 7,850,843] 8,055,083 9,711,720] 8,940,046 
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476 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Items. 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 
1V. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
Wood, unmanufactured— 
Logs and round timber— 
1 Logs, cedar...... TINA 5 TRIOS AEP BSE M ft. 14 - - - 
$ 717 - - - 
2 HhOgSy Olletere ars sc iAeeetions Leascnmeeins Mit. 1,066 1,983 2,689 1,982 
$ 50,199 86, 647 99,018 71,005 
3 poles; teleprapttsas. soe anes Nee oP ~ ~ - - 
4 BR AtIPOAC suleSaee sa actae eee aoe Tate No. 3,229 ~ 327, 860 368, 061 
$ 9,091 = 231, 242 267,592 
5 Other round tim ber sess. aatetae > fae toe $ - - - - 
Total logs and round timber.......... $ 60, 007 86, 647 330, 260 338,597 
Saw and planing mill products— 
Planks and boards— 
6 DES aa wen eta eee eee ciara M ft 9,264 8,500 13,766 12,009 
$ 277,771 828,898 404,112 406, 947 
7 BB ev salteye ic Se 48 eRe ootae at GORE O Seek M ft 461 184 158 522 
$ 10, 695 5, 667 5, 022 12, 208 
8 Pines eae ..M ft 39,255 49,406 49,558 43,931 
$ 3,065, 427 3,587, 123 3,766, 491 3, 212,305 
9 SS DEUCE Rae ean cs cee tee are weoicks aro M ft 240,681 200, 984 134, 635 145, 957 
$ 6,115,514 5,819, 069 3,615, 954 3,980,905 
10 Oth Gr SEE oo oor rasa M ft. 26,038 25,296 37,131 36,917 
$ 928,960 1,050,345 1,432,787 1,497,511 
Timber, square— 
11 Douglas iinet. eee os ceeeere M ft. 2,019 11,505 20, 352 11,829 
$ 64,840 352, 288 519,918 269,873 
12 Other vy. abe ac ce eee ce caterer M ft. 4,791 6, 022 4,621 Taiol 
$ 346, 342 545, 601 264, 167 688, 209 
13 Other lumibens a easnte cern cee os ee eee 173, 264 94,970 79,494 208,759 
14 Whats 2. Riese aga ete oi cee M 844 1,059 - 169 
$ 5,905 7,260 = 763 
15 Biekets iter ost osc mieiea eten cnc eee ad M 1, 056 276 278 696 
$ 19,375 7,479 6, 634 10,772 
16 S| shbiyig Fe ar Ee a eS 5 ee oe M 64 21 293 249 
$ 318] . 74 1,656 1, 258 
17 SOG ee Poet tener aetna nhate te es $ 40,941 6,887 78,748 52,542 
18 Other saw and planing mill products..... $ 20,380 169,573 33,203 101, 335 
19) Se Pulpwood eee cece techno cord - - - - 
$ a i = 2 
20 SNOOLWOOC a 4 cea ects tania aia oP $ 387, 629 370,111 566, 549 816,589 
21 | Other unmanufactured wood................ $ - - 120 - 
Total wood, unmanufactured.......... : 11,517,368] 12,431,992] 11,105,145) 11,598,573 
Wood, manufactured— 
Res | COODCTAL OM ns Wan aa cere ee aioe ee $ 5, 587 12,504 5,324 1,576 
Wood pulp— 
23 Salphate-(krait). cit csek er coseosk see oe - ~ - =. 
24 Sulphite™ bleached jain see ese 5 eee ewt. 1,051 224 6, 759 9,137 
$ 4,477 974 32,656 45,928 
25 Sulphite, unbleached...................% ewt. 854,517 5,111 52,342 
$ 1,888, 864 13,825 122,039 
26 iMechanicals aa. acoso scutes 25 tater ewt 1,857,508 853,150] 1,664,975 
$ 2,771, 164 1, 244,396 2,829,921 
Hotalwoodupul peareincacace ask cents ewt. 2,713,076 865,020 1,726,454 
$ 4, 664,505 1,290,877 2,997,888 
27'| Doors, sashes, blinds 15,468 32,396 22,127 
28 EBT ENT GUT C seers eae 22 a se et 25,101 94,501 94,459 
29 Matebisplints nen. So eee eee coe 330, 885 434, 456 483 , 687 
60) |) ‘Other manuiactires,..paeaseee-) eriie ee 335,125 393,217 507,136 
Total wood, manufactured............ $ 5,376,671] 5,862,485} 2,250,771] 4,106,873 
Total wood and wood products........ $ 16,894,039] 18,294,477| 18,355,916] 15,705,446 
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EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 477 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
No. 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
57,377 37,937 40,007 61,127 86,947 140, 637 122,709 139,022) 1 
1, 205.405 814,077 776,324] 1,220,517| 1,931,452] 2.799,485) 2,103,205} 2,220,260 
108.555 162, 688 146, 865 151,875 112, 342 188, 545 165,675 165,265] 2 
1,632,230] 2,843,655] 2,450,464] 2,431,387) 1,734,218] 3.291.473} 2,752,093] 2,635,262 
322.940 545,619 634,734 663, 386 326,376 548, 382 637,151 666,928} 3 
1,277,456] 2,440,681} 2,965,351) 2,877,467] 1,294,432] 2,454,218] 2,977,957] 2,911 350 
485,970 769, 641 795,436 890, 196 924,907} 1,102,809] 1,527 493) 1,573,998] 4 
376,902 548,915 598,494 726,959 699,378 851,234] 1,067,341] 1, 239,888 
180, 051 292,942 310, 181 328.810 208,728 338,694 352,900 409,882] 5 
4,672,044] 6,940,270) 7,100,814] 7.585,140) 5,868 203) 9,735,104] 9,253,496] 9,416,642 
947. 423 285, 364 327,757 382, 881 344,572 439, 564 419,545 490 300} 6 
5,021,563] 6,847,845] 6,515,977] 7,879,955) 7,585,102} 11,460,476] 8,738.197] 10,483,625 
54,175 68,158 82.781 69, 740 60. 194 94, 890 93, 141 82.697| 7 
1,234.357| 1,672,938] 1,699,780) 1,504,281] 1,372,223) 2,445,430) 1,985 975] 1,814,785 
473,174 431,648 352. 048 409, 000 522,799 492,073 414, 405 464,831] 8 
16.125,157| 15,028.78} 12,436,005] 13,495,644] 19,720,955] 19,179,617) 16,826,112] 17,242,899 
865.742 882,644 736,987 807,599] 1,133,476] 1,122,629 908. 236 984.462} 9 
22.095,477| 25,741,659] 20,819,294] 22,391,209] 29,018 729] 22,848,640) 25,550,888! 27.303,950 
107,964 168,942 133,478 164,787 138.099 200, 697 173, 920 207,578} 10 
5,250,725} 8,813,238] 6,669,551) 8,186,566] 6.323,412] 10,119,333] 8,284,837] 9,979,087 
7,641 17,530 1,981 12,671 51,811 118, 0&4 84. 348 79.522] 11 
154.641 418,351 Bp Pilg) 257,14C] 1,173.988] 3,314,923} 1,940,262} 1,681,465 
e007 46, 410 8,965 2,295 10,211 61, 903 16, 661 10.438} 12 
49.983 953,794 201, 153 86, 639 485,451) 1,759,708 536.329 794.471 
207,612 178, 606 96, 566 68, 232 407.670 333,472 218, 227 374,182} 13 
1,379,711] 1 592,170] 1,657,962) 1,991,556} 1,401,297) 1,611,923) 1,668,423} 2,009,539] 14 
8,167.961] 9,716. 06€] 9,584,832} 10,512,968] 8,313,267] 9,836,9€C] 9,637,240} 10,586,131 
46,955 50, 765 46,554 65,971 48, 984 51,346 47.491 67,021] 15 
484, 813 501.651 453,134 621, 586 524,910 518, 032 471,513 640,340 
2,599,691] 2,484,757] 2.557.808] 2.403.657] 2,622,035] 2,519,734] 2,595,504] 2,427.132] 16 
10,463,921} 9,104,345) 9,322,854) 9,466,849] 10.528,319] 9.206,873| 9,423,184] 9,540,674 
14, 207 8,320 14,946 26, 807 543, 20¢ 677,422 726, 306 783, 749| 17 
135,584 228,557 178,471 221,728 320,992 580. 250 370,105 478.236] 18 
1,096,462] 1,444,693} 1.398,237] 1,310,770) 1,096.469} 1.444,692] 1,398.237] 1,310,7¢0] 19 
10.755.655| 14,322,714] 14,137.774] 13,056,057} 10,755,655| 14,322,714] 14,137,774] 18,056,057 
41,10 40,150 8 580 13.379 428.734 410,261 575.1925 829,968] 20 
116,709 206, 148 444 060 520. 660 127. 859 206, 835 448,376 524,061} 22 
$4,991,454) 100,723,441; 90,011,017] 95.894,840] 103.508,179] 126,946,062} 109,093,950] 115,530,322 
19,069 30.367 27,738 31,472 70, 728 90, 636 116,903 165,203) 22 
2,961,275] 3,023,204] 2,748,554] 3.111,667| 2,961,275] 3,023,204) 2,748,554] 3,112,762] 23 
9,262.393] 9,521,234] 8 274,645] 9,533,887] 9.262,393] 9,521,234] 8,274,645} 9,536,898 
2.968.032} 2.971,103] 3,042,171] 3,161,639] 3.182,625} 3,224,350) 3,410,407} 3,769,876] 24 
12,311,574] 12,263,572] 11,531,111] 12,241,204] 13,073,289] 13.119,317] 12,608,449) 14,564,915) __ 
2,996,755} 3,311.84C] 4.181.717| 4,893,000] 4,459,028] 4,550,227) 4,739,768] 5,468,677] 20 
7,684,263} 9,015,616} 10,804,378] 13,283,909] 11,098.374] 12,401,068] 12,417.376| 14,902,166 
3,927,527| 4,238,495] 4.588120] 5,611.082] 6,385,89F|  6,509.200] 5,506,484] 7,461,066) 26 
5,967,306] 7,397,834} 6,918,111] 7,795,431] 9,542,892] 11,132,177] 8,264,771} 10,905,801 
12,853.589| 13,644,349] 14 5¢0,562| 16.777,389] 16,988,823] 17 306,981} 16,405,213] 19,812,381 
35,225,536] 38,198,256] 37,528,245] 42,854,431] 42,976,948! 46,173,796] 41,565 241] 49,909,870 
512 716 191 95¢ 130,195 249,761 198,417 184,082] 27 
75,353 24, 356 34,359 25,550 228,146 211,408 360, 906 405,270) 28 
3,650 192 = e 482,013 520,074 519.709 558, 288] 29 
617,401 586, 596 195.561 158,789} 1,135,562) 1,306,158 782,058 850,536] 30 
35,941,521} 38,840,483] 37,786,094) 43,071,198] 45,023,586] 48,551,833) 43,543,234) 52,073,249 
_ 120,932,975] 139,563,924! 127,797,111! 138,966,038! 148,531,765! 175,497,895! 152,637,184! 167,603,571 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
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United Kingdom. 


Items. 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper--con. 
Paper, n.o.p.— 
Paper DOnEdao smn suc dae ac soc cate ee $ 666, 202 835,475 788, 148 919,321 
IBOOK Hapervessae cae, Shee tte pare ee ewt. 1,137 115 915 2,893 
$ 10,362 1,223 9,984 28,895 
ING WEPTING each hh cleo terse iro eh.ca tee ete ewt. 222,963 689 177,335 335,072 
$ 762, 245 3,072 540,709} 1,195,915 
Wrapping Paper ss.jnck etch ees 2s Bee ewt. 149, 503 136, 934 160,547 129, 487 
$ 1,214,237) 1,094,668} 1,269,617 917,747 
Bond andiwriting papersesweninss: stein ewt. 1,857 2,348 1,412 11 
$ 22,604 21,644 16,003 122 
Wallpapers <.0000o te SS ee eee roll 548, 231 733, 292 776,521 919, 894 
$ 72,419 85,466 105,436 142,613 
Roofing paper 3,982 - 71 3,638 
Waste paper? n+) tec ouieee es weeeehe ant - - - - 
Other paper and manufactures of 52, 620 69, 126 77,212 67,001 
otalipaper, N-O:p) sce etal beee : me. 2,804, 671 2,110,678 2,807,180 3,275,252 
Books and printed matter— 
BOOKS! Se eR ka ane SR eee $ 22,762 60, 106 20,947 16,496 
ING wspapers elena. «cesonme potee. Geo ate $ 110, 261 132,270 174,475 132, 933 
Photograplisy 2%... deettoecarncnateepotes $ 2,635 963 1,479 1,107 
Total Wood, Wood Products and 
Papers 290%. Se a ieee Ae 19,834,368) 20,598,494) 16,359,997) 19,131,234 
V. Iron and its Products. 
Ore; including chromite: ain.).n.-...-bene ee ton - - 2 - 
$ - 17 - 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets— 
PISTON). AOR eaecias cite eae. Ee ee - - - - 
Billets, ingots and blooms................- ton 93 - - 585 
$ 2,022 - - 17,010 
Ferro-manganese and ferro-silicon......... ton 133 - - - 
$ 9,321 - ~ - 
Total pigs, ingots, blooms and billets. $ 11,353 - - 17,010 
CLS MPON s Auraria cise tc, sete ent ee ahaa ene ete ton - - 747 731 
$ - - 11,472 12,894 
Casimass 6 Tere Sais 2. oo Nae 8 FOE Ee $ 1,211 9,990 - 135,069 
BP OFGIN Gains: poses pee bah tend tees nee $ 145 208 76 - 
Rolling mill products— 
Bars:and'rodsiis.... sce ee) eee tee ton 2 2,050 193 1,107 
$ 127 79, 657 8,988 49,456 
TROT EE gh. Sarees aicinc Ene irighicksoete tic Omir ac s - - - ~ 
Plates andisheets .c..aeeceee tae =+ eee ee ton - - 2 = 
$ - - 140 - 
Struicturalsteclhe wee ae tae eames ton - - 7 ~ 
; : $ - = 2,500 - 
mae reVeWi ntl os itor a Gene cee ,< perrieea attks 2 $ 104,000 180,99 195,091 294, 674 
ire— 
IBBrbed 5. ae ce tet aae ag Se eo eo ROR ewt. 560 - - - 
$ 1,631 - - - 
Woven’ 3 Ao sepa: cee en ee $ 82,683 152,854 81, 238 79,531 
Opn ery APs ee 29.2. eee, ee ee $ 164, 084 175, 157 173,108 130,448 
Engines and boilers— 
Locomotives and parts..............0000 No. - - - - 
g = ed 2, a 
ONDNOL Scr RPP Is cece SE Be ce $ 3,017 17,937 10,464 22,663 
Farm implements and machinery— 
Cream separators. d..cae shee sen $ 2,802 5, 683 25,331 12,371 
HHarvestersyaccsceers actrees reware ese No. 326 1,265 94 1,191 
$ 54,064 221,288 16,413 196, 697 
MOWersscsrerrres eorai est reenss yee No. 400 1,031 171 1,841 
$ 24,611 63,779 10,699 117,071. 
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EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE | 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 

1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.1 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.1 
1,534,250] 2,288,965} 2,173,310} 1,934,461] 2,411,233] 3,389,186] 3,327,966] 3,273,681 
65 197 - 549 43, 626 42,523 22,604 50,951 
480 1,066 - 2,605 298,596 310, 608 199, 264 462,374 
18,836,245} 23,221,367] 24,305,341/ 27,826,169] 20,130,455] 23,564,808] 25,027,889] 29,537,366 
67,742,776) 87,346,673] 89,121,407] 96,072,497] 72,667,826) 88,711,451] 91,808,330) 102,238,568 
53,245 28,506 4,916 1,506 391, 100 422,013 442,304 431,745 
255,248 147,745 16,510 6,956} 2,887,376] 3,153,515] 3,234,560] 2,877,770 
480 i - - 18,439 20, 694 19,541 12,447 
5,193 75 - = 194, 280 217, 650 198, 635 98,197 
64,017 90,971 92, 689 87,065} 2,284,781] 2,765,187) 2,909,139} 2,854,269 
12,297 20,251 18, 729 18,345 329, 308 361,950 385,161 406, 802 
101, 139 2,455 5,460 658 194,210 176, 145 160, 607 147,259 
319,583 327,614 395,312 294, 863 320, 140 327, 646 395,312 294,863 
365,467 373,750 373, 732 290, 036 366, 228 373,798 373, 732 290, 036 
37,406 22,792 16,845 77, 564 218, 884 263, 659 253, 655 310,242 
70,054,256] 90,203,772] 91,725,993] 98,403,122] 79,567,941] 96,957,962] 99,941,910] 110, 104,929 
87, 633 121,192 124,399 134,410 132, 123 227, 283 174,636}. 194,879 
283, 580 281, 621 398,949 389,211 516,886 661,966 843,774 763, 365 
4,617 7,324 10,536 5,588 7,490 9, 672 12,520 8,216 
191,363,061) 230,177,833] 220,056,988] 237,898,369| 228,756,205] 273,354,778] 253,610,024) 278,674,960 
3,509 10,986 5,834 3,562 3,509 10, 986 5,836 3,562 
28,941 84,616 26, 174 16, 622 28,941 84, 616 26,191 16, 622 
40,813 45,000 12,536 4,163 40,813 45,084 12,817 4,274 
833,221} 1,008,453 243, 802 80, 352 833,221| 1,010,265 248,768 82, 269 
- 2 = = 148 621 1,622 960 
- - - - 3,754 22,016 54,208 26,053 
23,380 28, 695 26,449 30, 603 23,646 28,776 26,449 30, 820 
943,006} 1,027,285} 1,015,382] 2,042,397 962,528] 1,033,685} 1,015,382] 2,058,850 
1,776,227| 2,035,738] 1,259,184) 2,122,749] 1,799,503} 2,065,966] 1,318,358] 2,167,172 
164, 896 88,439 63, 951 61,018 169, 966 89, 269 65,320 66,313 
2,065,797| 1,221,699 741,578 668,694) 2,142,627} 1,237,224 763,455 743, 653 
256,176 250,774 157,175 125,860 266,901 259,524 191,345 146, 668 
399,070 309,339 13, 694 8,108 402,366 319, 367 14,831 143, 286 
557 3,448 1,547 1,720 10,134 34,367 8,140 16,526 
24,934 187,274 75, 885 81,619 404,539} 1,503,101 416,350 708,154 
10,751 12,145 3,724 2,819 14,461 22,193 6, 814 4,583 
290, 325 326,442 91, 888 67,516 417,613 568, 305 188, 637 114,076 
35 37 19 7 41 115 129 103 
2,829 3,708 3,185 321 3,598 11,475 12,790 8,891 
220 130 42 408 466 4,057 2,069 10,931 
12,705 10, 231 3,056 33,934 43,071 442,419 206, 032 799, 699 
28,101 12,339 12,010 141,693] 1,266,306] 1,992,156] 1,208,061} 1,482,333 
2 - 28 - 123,890 70,400 35,391 25,365 
6 = 134 - 456, 837 278, 608 132,067 94,000 
370 1,017 282 3,860 105,720 204, 187 172,619 169,329 
24,156 22,823 3,289 2,275| 1,438,814] 1,520,300 850, 060 675,892 
1 1 1 - 11 3 1 = 
1,584,875 930, 747 13,483 4,365} 1,699,590] 1,023,307 21,021 13, 633 
60,414 20,560 10,853 88, 896 78 , 823 121,092 81,713 287,938 
90,008 43, 052 60, 765 63,494 176,190 82,185 108, 698 101, 685 
3 3 19 41 5,925 11,066 6,617 12,305 
608 2,955 2,689 6,348] 1,091,206] 2,066,038] 1,220,186] 2,043,445 
2 115 204 235 8,091 18, 889 14, 864 27,307 
93 6,774 11,854| 12,926 525,889| 1,263,483 957,695; 1,704,969 
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480 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Items. 


MIiAnoree ww —_ 


33 
34 
35 


36 
37 


V. Iron and its Froducts—concluded. 


Farm implements and machinery—concluded. 


Cubbiva tories ei Geer el. ch een Pe 
Deis. (ee. ee ee. A No. 
$ 
la CMA RON WN dr PG kt Reo Oe OE $ 
PI GUOH Seine rene ee Seats sin See eee $ 
Mhreshinovmachimes): . cts, teeta teeve eee $ 
Spades. andishovele......cc8e sele.as .aot away $ 
Oner ca eee oc eee) a ee $ 
IRA US Se, grote etna GAS See tn Os Le $ 


Total farm implements and machinery $ 


EURO SIINS 7. Re wear cc RMI <r EO $ 
Hardware and cutlery— 
TERA ORS ere errr ert a ere Soiree Sree ae es $ 
INAS Swine erat ee. . Soe ene duane eke ewt. 
$ 
INGEN ER AOU ao ae Rade he eG awa ee aan aAee . ewt 
: $ 
INeedlesiancd) pins tcc... artes sett cu. cemetete $ 
TROlLCS aN NUUS Fhe. Le Eke OR ewt 
$ 
Othemhardware.. Sena thnchoatemk int eae $ 
Machinery— 
Electric vacuum cleaners................+- No. 
$ 
Sewing-miach ines sweedh ope seeeon ree ee eras $ 
‘Madingesmachines +0 4 Meee urine No. 
$ 
MPO WHILELS ater n ie 2.5 6 REMI e ia crevasett terete No. 
$ 
Metalworking sana vck emesis ece.crechtetiet $ 
Woodaw Orange... canoe aan. oe ai cera $ 
Other Machineryn.....0 o< een enemas Mes $ 
‘Total Machinery ....cssliseer. nts $ 
POOLS: Soa Alcan re ecko co emt ls am pee $ 
Vehicles— 
Automobiles; freight cs 6. ects 8 ais oes No. 
$ 
Automobiles, passenger..............++..: No. 
$ 
AutomobulOparts sasjocc s Ace stoerine axteeieeine $ 
RONAN ACAIS stenavelac hice cee occas ote nee No. 
$ 
MPACt OLS: ANG WATCS .jo:einsterrerre a arew os etree No. 
$ 
CEHOT ince Meee ease arse ree Nar vee $ 
Total wehi clos. ccaielocneecs careers $ 
COA oh. coe eee is oro. ee te sisi cee $ 
SONS, BROS 50, ee eR A CS $ 
Othertromiang Sleel vera. ccc awic tse eo eters $ 
Total fron and its Products........ $ 
Vi. Non-Ferrous Metals. 
Alum inium— 
Bars, blocks ete wJ..casste near, aan cewt. 
$ 
Miami @ bum es incr acess store cremate toteraveretetel anne $ 
Brass— 
Oldtand scraps. «cs: meena ee eee ewt. 
$ 
VE DUCES ete 8 oe 1-1 SRA cod PIED 8 $ 
RO Rn Dae SRR oc Oe AR eC $ 


1 Subject to revision. 


1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 
15 1 30 472 
1,185 120 1,343 8,520 
202 13 22 231 
18,343 1,451 2,613 23,112 
40 13,279 9,679 14,739 
9,873 26, 495 31,599 45,681 
“ 528 z 876 
10 21 52 30 
65,920 122,323 83,385 107, 294 
114, 133 204,712 165.213 153,564 
290,981 659,679 346,328 679, 955 
772 1, 809 2.318 94 
106, 035 90.938 332.752 422.032 
27,876 51.007 1,987 1.546 
108) 815 197.585 9.062 6,009 
395 1.201 874 674 
4,215 12,562 9,380 8,194 
12) 886 75, 868 133,217 183,043 
3.755 14.862 5,005 6.921 
27) 192 106615 32) 498 40.319 
38,261 6, 862 60,397 89, 366 
es é 23,318 22,959 
& S 835,613 867, 281 
192, 166 8, 286 2/736 220 
270 370 70 1 
35,104 46,126 6,125 240 
1,695 2 757 20 
134,119 563 97,149 2,145 
. 400 21,010 249 
2.587 708 2'100 2 
367,262 407,485 253,643 198,921 
731, 238 463,568) 1,218,406] 1,069 056 
60,754 48,989 30, 858 21,103 
67 2,446 1.341 2,515 
50,612| 1,057,541 365. 886 437,985 
12,845 8, 086 3.751 3/486 
9.110'752| 5,575140| 2.656,764| 3,496,265 
425,597 663 | 338 350,738 419,220 
a . z 1,725 
150 1,240 5, 882 5.540 
9,587,111] 7,297,259} 3,379,270 4,360,735 
8, 852 8,655 43.996 38,620 
11,860 8,908 11,123 11,985 
199.404 276.449 596.470 635,135 
11,556,627} 9,872,536] 6,689,169] 8,307,441 
7,475 16.497 45,572 57,969 
136,929 361,336, 1,030,616} 1,433,022 
1/025 11,637 36,216 45,926 
2 564 8, 804 3,255 
a 5, 156 72) 824 34’ 813 
111,983 106,264 124,950 28,036 
15,647 16,738 22) 789 117,969 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries fiscal years 1923-1926—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
| No. 
1925. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 

1,152 ; 4,077 9,213 10,128} 1 

112,968 125, 685 251,715 579, 085 449, 737 
3,653 3,35 f 6, 2 

603,316 482,398 749, 938 968,391 
59,013 95,966 190, 187 285,757 366,326] 3 
184,532 1,086,411) 1,119,827! 1,630,908] 2,858,266) 4 
340, 506 694,128] 1,334,793] 2,606,584] 1,572,477) 5 
Se722 177,301 243,460 230, 189 212,062) 6 
108,013 573,293] 1,024,120] 1,180,613) 1,073,389] 7 
480, 407 917,508] 1,281,313] 1,793.059] 2,277,594] 8 

1,365,175 6,066,893) 9,339,519] 11,342,712] 13,628,341 
1,022 2,244 2,376 523] 9 
205,982] 1,122,489] 1,267,676) 1,704,529] 10 
1, 693 137,507 240,05 61,217 71,486] 14 

6,90 535,310 963, 006 246,803 263,498 
24,708 32,234 26,948 35,910] 12 

2,830 151,184 216,672 156,188 210,543 
26,005 142, 433 174,301 231,362] 13 
8,936 23,033 12,480 17,017] 14 

1,210 64,971 172,618 80,387 104,994 
96,581 155,606 194,543 225,120 245,712] 15 
- - 27,916 26,668] 16 

- ~ 1,014,429] 1,005,713 
6,493 876,571] 1,515,051] 2,149,436] 3,021,741] 17 
638 1,299 1,369 747| 18 

9,904 119,151 255,081 278,257 201,914 
1,698 74 814 71| 19 

1,978 138, 934 4,848 100, 416 5,258 
27,609 54,547 73, 823 168, 256 310,721] 20 
11,322 108, 813 115,766 73,475 70,046} 21 
360,597 1,162,191] 1,791,347] 1,259,318] 1,054,521] 22 

417,916 2,460,207] 3,755,916} 5,043,587] 5,669,914 
20,989 268,936 296,418 303, 588 299,438] 23 
3,720 15,396 11,773 19,224] 24 

17,565 1,444,549] 5,496,272) 4,018,419] 6,283,080 
45,108 54,522 44,317 61,499] 25 

41,703 25,606,350] 27,246,025] 22,011,970) 29,434,358 
119,339 2,355,066} 4,162,787] 4,911,736)  7,121.747| 26 
31 9 11 356 40 17| 27 

91,305 234, 267 950,397 161,311 109,265 
10 7 - - 10 28 

182, 873 - = 182,915 85,629 
3,065 85, 109 177,925 115,488 145,946] 29 

455,850 29,725,341] 38,033,406) 31,401,839] 43,180,025 
2,921 38,875 83,272 120, 402 115,149] 30 
44,780 74,212 106.738 128,775 123,089} 31 
235,978 808, 119 914,650] 1,308,656] 1,391,614] 32 

5,063, 148 51,137,912] 66,975,571) 57,405,940] 74,735,077 
71,190 145,155 155,915 226, 530 245,683] 33 

1,582,973 2,506,182] 3,225,479] 5,135,366] 6,006,390 
73,528 361,669 996,133 775,181 670,950) 34 
66, 227 73,736 57,127 83,132 80,488] 35 

491, 684 551, 643 462,515 650, 609 677,440 
167,897 182,575 198, 366 128,912] 36 
10, 686 42,127 47,427 58,174 162,728| 37 
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United Kingdom. 


1924. 


ofp C8 ~R 


2 


VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded. 
Copper— 


Fine, in ore, matte, regulus................ cwt. 
$ 
Pigs, bars, sheets and blister.............. ewt. 
$ 
Oldgand. Scua piv. 0n5 depo sees ss 818 oi cwt. 
$ 
Wines insalated ses t. 2c se aness Sew eet $ 
EHOr Mis SRO ier ae ax, deere voevttas fab ae el $ 
‘Eotal Coppelet.:. Si, <aeas oats horn ARR $ 
Lead— 
ENiONG 42 < petes alae she ea eel ate tee ele ewt 
$ 
PT ES etapa ay oN eo acs-5-0 AR as «uae os ewt. 
$ 
Nickel— 
Ufo: (oe SOO REID Oe hone acta c see ewt 
$ 
IE 'ET 5 svararg: ot HORNE Cie a) 4s15) 4 ACPA 0 co co DPM oe ewt. 
$ 
Precious metals— 
Gold-bearing quartz, dust, etc............ $ 
Silver in ore, concentrates, etc............ OZ. 
$ 
Silver Dwullions ner, ss ors idee das occ paele ee OZ. 
5° 
MERCY 2..ncr Fai wlode se SoC OD Nroe& one aI $ 
Total Precious Metals...............-- $ 
Zinc— 
accra isieestciels vaksials a lg. soya eave aCe. 3's aace See ee ote ton 
$ 
Spelter. i deaws ctetes dues Meee eens Boca nina cewt. 
$ 
Miscellaneous— 
IMlectriciapparatuss. «c <sieic,qclecam« se BR acces 8 $ 
Cobalt andsalloyse.cscace se saaarre « «ascii lb. 
$ 
CREB ARE.O Mie mate oars asiaisiere rare te cepa ioe ton 
$ 
Other non-ferrous metals...........-....5 $ 
Total Non-Ferrous Metals........... $ 
VI. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
PAIS CgtOS cere, Ai smvtAie eo.s-c.5 = aieepo vedanta siete os esata ya $ 
Porcelain insulators: .imcaeoresaties caeeeieciees $ 
Otherclay andiproductsin..j.. cc. ol cen eles $ 
Coalie.k.. a staivnn cade + 06 + oa ee oc aR ton 
$ 
Coaliproductasd, Genscan eteeuttiackin entre tt $ 
Gilassiand. pass wale n.c cs teearieeaemietiacir $ 
Graphite... odes Jae. 0.03 Othe. cet d,s ee $ 
eee oe ee Co ee oe ee $ 
Petroleum and its products— 
Oil} coal and kerosene), tn sawniescias «ce snvens gal. 
Gasolene.and naphtha..|........0.00<cce-<cs gal. 
$ 
rth emoand wWarsre.eSecscasesobaceieeene $ 
Stone and its products— 
AbRasivesiartifcial ..:.cestascnits.c.s ««giser Xe $ 
Grindstone. AS <2. avs speete ost os <at> re $ 
Coment, Eortiand..5. ones caters. ot sak ok ewt. 
$ 
CO NPSUM; (CEUGOP. «>. = teteeeiay occ alae ton 
$ 
TRIG s/s, Aaestareraer® Aacw: 0 ec He ees yedioss/o s/o etbale os ewt. 
$ 


iSubject to revision. 


146,790 
1, 203,191 


11,887 
3°778 


1, 218, 856 


17,961 
81,0638 


163, 683 
2,497,413 
7,071 
169,326 


4,015,212 
2,729, 068 
1,000 


2,730,068 


73,517 
461,264 


464,958 


3,426 
13,585 


204, 915 


8,107, 032 


274,582 
4,973 
39,259 
320,559 
78, 865 
83 
19,426 


348,095 
17,740 


892, 561 


186,784 
1,048/217 


197,567 
3,102, 208 
2,873 
61,164 


1,000 


4,050,117 
2,624,199 
3,365 


2,628, 564 


35 

374 
107,312 
710, 631 


942,589 


87, 154 
208, 626 


155,170 


10, 246,235 


287,785 
7,079 
52, 006 
374, 235 
169, 655 
170 
21,584 
283, 342 
14,427 
3,866 
208, 190 


1,154, 815 


195,320 
1,482,754 
677,079 
4,703,392 


217,388 
3,405, 564 
4,430 
103,993 


60, 651 
293,592 
190, 005 

4,887,811 
3,266,560 
3,483 


3,520,699 


110,902 
680,407 


215, 200 
47,959 
107,781 
53 


5,481 
201,446 


16,868,927 


513, 937 
3 


34,268 
1,132,885 
55, 026 
1,272 
306, 905 


1,210, 446 


868, 958 
6,017,173 


237,564 
3,920,449 
2,962 

98, 168 


11,360 
707 

496 
1,236, 827 
826,892 
6,958 


845, 706 


203,591 
1,528,083 
109, 282 
97/294 
288,068 


328 
260,499 


15,885,946 


574,785 


2,004,521 
104/254 
1,926 
142,347 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
No. 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 
67,723 331, 798 394,377 460,676 214,513 449,652 533,740 610,906) 1 
$32,320} 3,870,711] 4,801,335] 5,907,221] 2,035,511) 4,754,413] 5,847,848] 7,087,206 
378, 601 466,447 442,058 515, 561 378,625 466, 697 445, 538 517,096] 2 
4,948,607] 6,298,500] 5,688,056] 6,909,495] 4,949,171) 6,306,854] 5,755,444] 6,953,126 
30,738 12,186 41,447 42,187 30,758 12,813 42,755 45,645) 3 
343, 742 136. 875 474,482 471,417 343, 892 143,348 492,186 506, 702 
40,960 3,374 2,159 3,691 290, 595 443,650 584, 033 380,346] 4 
27,610 163,434 16,590 3,826 81, 859 251,780 43,166 65,673] 5 
6,193,239] 10,471,894] 10,982,622) 13,295,650] 7,701,028] 11,900,045] 12,722,677] 14,943,053 
104, 258 83, 843 183,452 58,599 104,258 83, 843 378,772 122,417) 6 
531,960 563,560 973,676 387,422 £31,960 563,560) 2,456,430 635, 852 
9 10,001 12,067 330 380,324 614,679] 1,148,329] 1,856.175| 7 
68 66, 306 105,589 1,097} 1,834,507) 3,397,649] 7,911,700] 13,292,720 
50,321 94,873 104,459 117,474 221,389 324, 880 385, 443 403,528} 8 
630,938 880, 995 947,923] 1,049,086] 3,289,693} 4,567,228! 5,670,848! 6,553,113 
166, 281 216. 063 196, 909 293,554 204, 896 244,512 230,054 307.286] 9 
4,538,567] 4,228,596! 3,724,791) 5,792,265) 5,590,948! 4,821,283} 4,503,397] 6,276,131 
5,449,469| 17,388,028] 28,732,682) 25,956,734] 5,449,469] 17,384,090] 28,793,333} 25,968,094] 10 
6,009,885] 4,890,032) 4,584,335] 4,222,485} 6,012,624] 4,897,611] 4,909,072} 4,261,282] 11 
3,965,121] 3,057,126] 2,902,528] 2,648,644] 3,967,030] 3,062,001] 3,112,591] 2,674,483 
4,230,399] 4,472,852] 6,230,974] 6,060,237] 11,098,792] 13,050,655] 13,675,661) 14,121,133] 12 
2,805,669] 2,909,825) 4.227,1541 4,173,538) 7.491.962) 8,477,782] 9,234,991] 9,691,093 
202,528 377, 699 392, 338 463,791 203,528 381, 064 395, 821 470,749] 13 
12,522,787| 23,727,678] 36,254,702] 33,242,707] 17,111,989] 29,304,937] 41,536,736] 38,804,419 
5 = 28,447 3,129 - 880 80, 930 30,992} 14 
= = 1,257, 852 101,632 - 8,824] 2,444,056 956, 480 
2 = = - 353,185 396, 698 439,674 627,595] 15 
2 2 = -| 2,136,885} 2,544,909] 2,900,004) 4,876,525 
75, 225 101,309 65,350 106,445} 1,199,427| 1,883,710] 1,581,511] 1,405,490] 16 
172, 502 148,374 100, 759 169, 414 176,672 257,480 156, 929 293,917] 17 
441, 601 362, 847 224, 835 366, 336 459, 196 599, 728 354, 896 668,195 
228 603 497 280 594 1,074 2,385 868] 18 
8,543 341,751 216, 695 7,957 205, 443 665, 222 735,978 361, 639 
374,937 517,097 420,435 479,907 667,443 739,947 734,859] 1,056,233] 19 
27,889,699] 43, 431,937 57,334,402] 58,555,643] 44,358,037] 65,911,171] 90,370,788] 97,476,270 
5,247,294] 6,593,914] 5,106,642] 6,851,357] 7,188,933] 8,742,626] 7,790,088} 9,977,404] 20 
% = 183 585 - - 347,051 89,197| 24 
130,579 184,636 111,154 75, 800 364,785 554,739 177,471 117,006) 22 
1,672,411 632. 250 273,055 450,285| 2,089,438} 1,217,835 719,502 753, 842] 23 
9,929,931] 3,673,123) 1,565,651]  2/136,975] 12,956,615] 7,842,259] 4,388,766) 4,083,713 
205,130 549,383 493,654 691,128 438,659] 1,141.725 693, 648 764,458] 24 
255,407 320,425 51,091 57,727 484, 204 679, 561 292,066 309, 897] 25 
19,012 49,074 69, 812 150, 444 19, 167 50,144 72,606 157,134] 26 
566,118 704,490 415,108 464,005 589, 424 737, 851 454, 292 482,402] 27 
2,858, 960 336,561} 20,519,900] 4,653.707| 7,296,092] 2,756,400] 23,406,509} 8,132,806] 28 
133,508 23,425 587,739 210, 552 400, 555 226, 963 827,721 472,111 
709,459 109, 866 72,344] 1,014,523) 1,996,719] 1,217,725] 1,438,786] 2,383,082] 29 
211,046 25,091 21, 204 942,953 514,435 263, 220 263,158 520, 505 
236,174 302,986 238,106 289, 718 298, 989 386, 679 312,629 359,809] 30 
1,816,731] 2,820,664] 2,248,815] 2,803,862} 1,836,022) 3,083,166} 2,645,140| 2,986,376) 31 
16,780 37,550 53,498 60,476 16,905 37,566 53, 620 60,637| 32 
578,495] 1,027,624 193,537] 2,643,985] 1,544,254] 1,563,685 519,328] 3,491,875] 33 
322, 233 561,917 84.361] 1,180, 841 719, 882 790, 249 206,869} 1,498,353 
343, 098 404,110 461, 016 547,491 343, 098 404,110 461,016 547.491] 34 
523, 296 591, 393 737,338 882,341 523,296 591, 393 737,338 882,341 
322,179 565, 733 344, 922 319, 309 329,125 571, 695 358, 291 336, 036] 35 
304, 636 473,535 336, 525 306, 528 313, 666 479,258 346,717 322, 659 
25297—314 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Items. 


1923. 


1924, 


1925. 


1926.1 


ee ee ee 


med 2 hm 


21 


Vil. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded. 


Peldsparc he toes pero tats ewes Se 
Sand and PraAvVels onc dece cnc e he wscgse er — 
ORDER: Cat tae eee taaverna ee aaaciceaeeeeee $ 
Other non-metallic minerals................- $ 
Total Non-Metallic Minerals........ $ 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
I NCY0 ae Wen eee Ee OE OS ERIE SOO ceES $ 
Alcohols, industrighe. ..cayccr seers ca eea re 
Drugs mMedicinaliss hac. cere ieee cee cate $ 
Dyeing and tanning materials............... $ 
Fixplosives:. cate eee nie ss Soe ss ee $ 
Fertilizers— : 
Ammonium sulphate:..j2-.2<ets<e-s-eeecte yy 
Cyannmid Cee ecnccsndc tle enesiysdepewerre et 
OPH SS, eee thee ake Sle hee ee Mie cistertneets $ 
Paints, pigments and varnishes...... ee: 
OAD teens epee ain a sis aa tpinte Sheets Sees se eTeeTAG Ib. 
$ 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.— ; 
ATSENICT TO Docc t cc oa etna rice nucle ewt. 
Arce titerou inte, care cestmaoeee sotke oot Cw? 
Catlorm: Car DidOs w\cost0 scsi cys ceisis a aretersisoieie ewt 
Soda and sodium compounds.............. ewt. 
$ 
Cobalt Oxide and salts cc srejorctsie.s 0 Socseiorars lb. 
$ 
OPW OL oii eee ee a ose octal tenes < oe Ae eee $ 


Total inorganic chemicals, n.o.p....... $ 


Other drugs, dyes and chemicals............ $ 


Total Chemicals and Allied Products $ 


IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 


Amusement and sporting goods....,......... 
Containers. 4. hate tos: Ae see ook 
Household and personal equipment 
Mineral watOns!+c...s0e0ase tac acclls 
Miusical:inatruments, i... sone cco ss cheno e 
Scientific and educational equipment— 
CANOTAS He aera ar eck arn Site $ 
i UUSaa pee SAAR CDSE nea rint ais $ 
OUTRCR aa ea eee. Scans seis oe bare ee $ 
Ships ahd vessels <0)... .dieaesamets cae ee ets $ 
PYRO CIOS, Th Ox Ds aston sistenise ais el dheenrererereremeene $ 
WWOPKa Oar bentt aia. ote se sea ctec ane ieee $ 
Miscellaneous— 
@Wartrid gestern, seri ccde eee et at's canon $ 
Cohtractors} /outits...te. cee. cass seek ees $ 
Settlers’ effeetyw...ccce ee eaeesswees acer $ 
Oper ye ee ee ake Os on dees hi is bees $ 


Total Miscellaneous Commodities... $ 


Total Exports, Canadian Produce... $ 


5 
120 


4,687 
3/656 


728,674 


470,595 
91,390 
66,956 

215,337 
19, 623 

32 


aor 


177, 651 
1, 643/227 
297” 965 


312,491 


493,791 


1,984,441 


42,627 
686, 980 
707, 964 

8,403 
2,400 
18,937 
193 


687,356 
121/989 


2,321, 204 
379,067,445) 360,057,782) 395,843,433] 508,249,576 


3 
18 


3,340 
93,960 


1,184, 312 


1,074,816 
118,276 
109, 909 
274,176 

1,580 


175,237 
3,474. 283 
491,206 


22,868 
72,336 


11, 648 
84, 186 
161,992 
251, 186 
2,162 


409,870 


651,393 


3, 188, 187 


2,313,364 


127,485 
507 


614,074 
188, 605 


4,110,689 


6 
167 


11,913 
27° 361 


1,276,405 


1,734,330 
111, 223 
91,780 
263, 182 


63 


5 
15 


186, 623 
3,460,099 
488, 574 


11,594 
24,251 


467 
1,402 
230, 966 
391,915 
1,120 


418, 688 


622,373 


3, 805, 628 


850, 194 
1,999,294 
45,417 
4,212 


18,514 
4,677 


511,111 
83, 032 


3, 665,384 


1 
35 


27, 919 
160,724 


1,220, 494 


1,539, 198 


pepe Ga Ui He 


16 
201,777 
313,182 

1,400 


314,598 


588, 648 
3,318, 614 


108,891 
810,842 


487,095 
74. 568 


3, 469,539 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926—concluded. 


16, 428,376 


Po Mw 


ai 


United States. All Countries. 
1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.1 1923. 1924. 1925. 

24,674 30, 225 35,432 31, 872 24,679 30, 264 35,479 
164,531 205. 656 258, 832 237,807 164,651 207,803 255,079 
683, 976 763.514 1,035,079 868, 624 683, 996 763,514 1,025,079 
118, 654 182,195 209, 028 202,079 118,679 182,185 209, 028 
382, 32C 393, 741 306, 219 329,315 310, 887 468, 617 367,218 
46,934 81, 569 53, 849 70,963 99, 701 310, 816 294,491 
20,817,688) 17,782,983) 12,948,809} 17,244,986) 27,646,704) 26,776,330| 20.728, 986 
110, 082 306, 758 334,114 599, 233 600, 937 1,454,327 2,086, 125 
18, 201 ,459 197 40,000 125,879 131,636 171, 904 
18,305 7,268 285 2€0. 000 101, 112 127, 881 150, 893 
25,379 13 843 11,913 11,135 420,362 513, 362 526,024 
4,578 30 84 _- 26,172 2,910 1,213: 
53, 209 384 483 1, 206 247,476 218,198 280,547 
24,518 83,081 66,525 48.986 211,066 371,780 216,941 
66, 583 199,417 166,147 137,310 654, 889 1,071,758 548, 891 
1,106, 462 1,211,641 1,461,301 1,825,731 1,109, 664 1,217, 846 1,488, 309 
2,895,775 3, 218, 065 3,389, 404 4,374,717 2,908,659 3, 236, 298 3,460, 845 
335, 737 272,633 172,847 97,320 341,248 274, 860 186, 465 

70,360 68,041 39,501 43,244 469,742 547,042 473,15 
31,993 2,293 54,040 44,927 2,192,136 4,502,142} 4,315,760 
1,251 310 2,488 7,199 300, 890 634, 452 594, 059 
24,566 31,292 26,431 17.640 24, 566 31,492 26,431 
220, 809 334, 392 206,378 72,367 220, 809 237,092 206,378 
4,211 7,902 40,929 45,381 22,416 47,182 60, 233 
8.962 26, 160 102 115 107,573 66, 167 155, 593 143,460 
457,700 107,388 161, 233 185,392 590, 545 199. 824 310, 682 
1,834,140 403,999 619, 058 718,511 2,358, 160 762, 860 1,199, 248 
189.387 280,984 246. 746 279,737 441, 856 585,470 533, 689 
1,296,368 1,916, 167 1,716,745 1, 815, 643 3, 244,359 4.021, 682 3,641,659 
265, 034 210,662 246,156 273,147 453,203 444, 854 600, 509 
527,446 404,711 475,406 516,129 874,429 802,325 1,119,109 
22.372 3,135 - 3,595 107, 701 104, 832 119, 654 
3.910, 098 3,088, 564 8,119, 702 3, 233,818 6,871,625 6,184, 384 6,429,508 
460,186 423,119 595,108 498.973 1,108,728 1, 294,483 1,472,091 
7,951,543 7,598, 432 7,826,076 9,204,155} 14,046,940) 15,559,956) 16,209. 820 
27,043 29,588 27,405 28.603 44,227 54,409 64, 849 
61,555 313, 896 394,278 611,148 207,1C0 477.001 610,517 
97,056 87,478 58,752 65,421 269, 648 276, 884 258,456 
105, 275 214, 300 55,644 698 113, 548 219,515 65,956 
308,768 310,374 256,422 302,918 561,386 695, 680 687,936 
25,402 5, 847 551 1,467 742,020 764,203 933,056 
2,182,715 260, 730 363, 582 1,726,789 2,948, 739 2.578,674 2,473,247 
16,242 18. 876 16 157 39,249 39,461 65 188 90, 281 
94,793 43, 396 204,713 112,046 173,290 88,549 676. 326 
5,417 907 781 3,310 30, 807 14, 448 61,271 
49,661 88,028 56, 452 142,402 69,407 216,188 76,429 
49,081 686 131 169 83, 811 8.609 9,537 
92, 896 39,718 69, 524 113,472 152, 646 332.511 126.052 
6,635,357 9,846 503 6, 878, 990 6,474. 054 7,971,002] 10,795,941 7,862,105 
347, 885 337,819 494,694 636,675 646, 036 774,910 703,755 
10,099,156) 11,538, 146 8,878,087; 10 258,431; 14,053,068} 17,362,733) 14.699,783 

369,080,218! 430,707,544) 417,417,144) 474,890,028] 931,451, 443/1,045,351,056) 1,069,067,353/1,315,192,791 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


1924, 


1925. 


a4 


26 


Items 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
A. Mainty Foop. 
Fruits— 
Fresh— 
Apples ik veevecsnts « oRaneter as nmswntee nt brl 
IBADANAS, ecieh ace.c de eho itera ics sheet ay 
(CTAnNDerRicst oman caution more oe 
Grapetrultmesccteaee se oe eT i 
Grapes ise con tn ade evakesty a eee re nae lb. 
Lemons ‘ 
Melons teers. << steer ae nc os dene 
KOT AN POS Para: on fase eens cals SECO $ 
PEACHES etek cc cc Meee rees os wo tates 4 
MPCATS cone Aker aces BUS eR tore'e oa erator i 
PINCALDIGSs sae tarts siege eet he Cats ase eee $ 
ATS) POPE o....eeeerts Gages oa bush. 
$ 
Straw berriess.....«ccanooe ates = + sttvsere lb. 
$ 
Other -eyoAy see 2 oe $ 
Dried— 
(Garranteeecs cae MEER con 0's b ree b 
DA tes: Sebret ety sis cides eat es se lb. 
$ 
SRR A Pet COREE cited APRMER EG coches lb. 
$ 
Peaches te seets...c0 ast eaeaeitecs. 6 eee lb 
Prunesiang plumes, eye ceea. «<< <teeeree lb. 
g 
NVALSINS ER RE A ics .0:0 eae AN rorsva cone lb. 
$ 
Other: ete. Sea. FRR AE AA ON tee $ 
Otherwise prepared— 
Canned AA she fa. Tee Oe ahs. ceca ton lb. 
Jellies andtjainis®s . See .8ts.cht 1. SOY lb 
$ 
OU re Ryan cee octet ae eee ae tise $ 
iit Ces BDC ISyTUDS.. sey cies eee ee gal 
MOtAIICUIGS Ws <a th ee cc ce tae $ 
TUNES) ARS B acai faci ARR A osthcis ORIEN Shares $ 
Vegetables— 
Ontonis,« AhRs. We. cc oO once eee 
Potatoes (except sweet)..........c0ecee eee Ib 
$ 
FROMALOCS INCL... 2 staat tee 1s ie RST bush 
$ 
Oto IOS kN stoves ove rers seers tiios a woiste eee: $ 
TFs 0 RES a, = Grit ORE GA CHEERS Cio be Boss $ 
Canned cpeancnee inde ss ote ces coe lb. 
$ 
Saucesiand picklosty.ca0. ccc see ns see ee gal. 
$ 
Total: Vegetables! Atlas eenco. tte $ 


iSubject to revision. 


608 , 985 


137,591 


112,547 


142,565 
310, 161 


423,406 


(ie ers fae Ue! Hea I 


(Vesti: Jia fie 


i 
aa 
mI 
“I 


88, 629 
7,993 
504,811 
27,587 
37, 168 
3,449 


1,892 
265 
210, 949 
15,760 
1,416 


91,821 
9,726 
1,369,444 
207,059 
23, 240 
4,061 
7,832 


422,511 


99,221 


1,249 
176 

925 

166 
176,584 
319,172 


400, 404 


COM! i ET ot) 8 


~ 


154,121 
14,431 
11 


85,143 
8,323 
1,979,629 
278, 207 
8,118 
23,243 
27,197 


543, 856 


115,974 


410, 644 


Waal Ma Se! ae Te 


552, 492 
72,557 
10,824 


25,469 


16,544 


635, 040 
60,769 
1,592 


83,979 
8,295 
1,661,467 
210,107 
13,194 
11,666 
20,712 


705,932 


92,905 


157,768 
288,307 


378,050 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 487 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926. 
United States. All Countries. 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.2 
165,201 195,685 172,101 150,539 165, 201 195,693 172,119 150,840] 1 
775, 819 878, 333 867, 826 796, 851 775, 819 878,415 868, 031 800, 059 
2.212,679}  2.143,368] 2,439,489] 2,668,670] 2,219,114] 2,169,602] 2,463,925] 2,703,432] 2 
4,205,719] 4,789,907} 4,140,867] 4,235,747] 4,215,766} 4,859,460] 4,194,017] 4,277,828 
20,344 25.727 19,966 20,758 20,344 25,727 19, 966 20,758| 3 
212, 894 220, 013 194, 262 205, 204 242, 894 220,013 194,263 205,204 
16,098,134] 17,984,862} 20,196,829] 17,651,928] 17,290,797] 19,001,799} 20,908,244] 18,655,220} 4 
796,635 686, 308 716, 566 878, 166 849, 055 728,641 742,330 924, 558 
6,836,059} 10,469,102} 9,479,571} 11,649,342] 7,698,0C5] 11,202,740) 10,965,517] 12,565,121] 5 
565,377 778, 348 683. 603 703,178 661,443 874,941 862, 298 826, 531 
884, 952 724, 726 732,375 928,852) 1,471,628) 1,156,564) 1,058,569] 1,345,575] 6 
3,912, 782] 3,386,442) 3,550,956] 3,774,596] 3,913,076] 3,356,682} 3,552,771] 38,774,596) 7 
333, 792 379,452 320, 885 412, 600 333, 827 379,467 321, 285 412,600 
5,394,528] 5,529,647] 6,196,434} 7,086,905) 5,840,941) 5,871,752) 6,409,805] 7,406,484; 8 
10,865,780] 13,405,866] 14,708,042) 14,896,421] 10,866,101] 13,405,896] 14,708,042] 14,898,566] 9 
403, 198 510,707 609,318 642, 867 403,312 510, 710 609, 318 643, 001 
15,251,313] 17,804,789) 18,561,087] 20,878,477] 15,256,255] 17,804,789] 18,566,117) 20,905,150] 10 
566,421 782,464 807,768 924, 256 566,729 782,464 807.959 926,398 
505, 766 515,739 472.351 511,720 508,231 530,304 478, 989 520,169] 11 
111, 081 140, 208 102,314 190, 690 111, 086 140, 208 102.314 190,754] 12 
303, 408 374,450 358, 212 494,753 303,495 374, 450 358, 212 495,035 
6,122,758] 5,014,267) 5,186,110} 3,168,975] 6,122,758) 5,014,267] 5,186,110] 3,168,975) 13 
785,150 740, 699 764,593 607,345 785,150 740, 699 764, 593 607,345 
381,501 279,059 223, 968 255,420 426, 869 345,567 258, 108 312,491] 14 
1,641,136 503,880) 1,137,418 305,208! 5,193,9761 5,598,777] 5,883,464} 4,889,109] 15 
199,748 55, 224 109, 667 26.775 634,465 554,310 494,500 334, 263 
6, 239,534] 6,963,248] 6,476,554] 6,061,209] 7,225,012) 7,538,801] 9,772,011) 11,727,978) 16 
622-145 584.716 593, 129 526, 856 701,963 618, 679 748,404 792, 204 
2,016,140] 2,186,092} 2,042,583) 2,454,427) 3,612,481] 3,965,448] 3,939,473) 4,694,301] 17 
199,976 212,634 181,567 220,583 296,771 355,124 217,712 418,504 
2,065,398] 1,819 162} 2,235,506] 1,621,878) 2,065,408] 1,819,162) 2,235,656) 1,621,878] 18 
268, 562 152,791 195,974 171, 216 268.563 152, 791 196,001 171,216 
13,806,997| 13,274,311] 15,742,327] 14,759,262) 13,993,275] 13,370,621] 15,779,427] 14,776,062] 19 
1,324 294]* 965,329] 1,047,739] 1,105,976] 1,335,200 971,290] 1,051,148] 1,109, 827 
30,646,915] 35,690,194] 41,232,094] 31,C06,435] 32,044,480] 38,792,039) 44,421,632) 33,811,732] 20 
3,426,146] 2,899,499] 2,845,649) 2,048,720) 3,644,419] 3,222,162] 3,157,677] 2,325,285 
241,130 322,919 284,979 244 , 280 270,590 349 019 311, 701 270,469) 21 
9,535,186} 9,288,614) 10,268,376] 11,651,350) 12,480,511] 14,731,445] 15.253,675| 18,133,917] 22 
993,702 991,055} 1,030.786] 1,116,068} 1,248,531] 1,427,157] 1,375,322] 1,526,488 
170, 036 72, 830 62, 209 67,982| 1,77F,685| 1,688,797| 2,350,078] 2,283,599} 28 
30,631 21, 309 15,799 15, 893 282,198 285,532 361,160 332,615 
65, 960 83, 326 38,510 37, 990 197,958 224,249 183,275 922,331) 24 
40,147 41,193 21,029 31, 284 98, 682 75.799 79, 583 66,816} 25 
135,315 101, 467 45,720 62,905 173,418 121, 242 86,142 106, 690 
23,622,769] 23,575,121] 23,478 547| 24,261,135] 26,409,235] 26,535,002} 26,210,814] 27,313,170 
1,431,994] 1,212,292} 1,418,757) 1,518,468] 3,728,475) 3,884,448) 4,191,477| 4,522,489) 26 
243, 205 211,946 214,632 155,620 487, 009 393, 578 401,814 423, 546| 27 
20,980,020] 24,856,528| 62,060,171} 26,1C9,191| 21,050,340] 24,867,896] 62,091,945] 26,129, 68C| 28 
450. 006 575, 642 824,634 481, 236 451,480 576, 064 835,497 481,933 
395, 183 305, 799 331 278 297, 564 397,189 313,591 345,712 329,781] 29 
959,278} 1,010,759 875,716] 1,009,938 965,941] 1,033,154 917,859] 1,110,587 
1,564,595} 1,871,494] 1,965,232) 2,168,365] 1,670,640) 1,960,784] 2,068,182) 2,250,582) 30 
4,545 1,458 2 496 5,786 4,712 1,905 2,673 6,176) 34 
5,572,932) 6,481,066] 9,612,344/ 8,702,717] 7,890,537] 9,270,126] 13,608,542) 13,756,578} 382 
471,911 626,417 802,319 737,724 806, 286 965,449] 1,240,616] 1,235,560 
81, 205 87,393 89,675 98,631 339, 986 410, 6C0 429, 642 395,134] 33 
128,751 137,193 144,342 158,978 518, 666 548, 766 569, 156 529, 805 
3,822,591, 4,434,909] 4,839,3711 4,717,647| 4,904,734| 5,479,700! 6,030,797 6,038,189 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


Items. 


1923. 


United Kingdom. 


1926.1 


— | | | Le 


nee a fF Ww wo = 


10 
2 


19 


Cocoa— 
24 Cocoa beans, not roasted, crushed, or 
Sround et coe ek ee eee ewt. 
$ 
25 Cocos butter 22 uit cee) Ae. Soe lb. 
$ 
26 thor Seer hehe. ss TAS. Sc eee $ 
Coffee and chicory— 
27 Wokeo; greenies? «saith aoa MeN eee lb. 
$ 
28 Other coffee and chicory................ $ 
29 DSDICORS/. PRS Sant «2... ea ee sce SEE Sele $ 
UN ag Sees See enn ha fs Ss rk A Pe lb. 
$ 
els | NL CARE i cronc alo recrec vista fove7 ae se Fanta TRO CRE lb. 
$ 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 


A. Matnity Foop—continued. 


Grains and farinaceous products— 


Grains— 
SBeANS AGE RER  o < oc ktde Beh ss ee bush 
OLN A he Ret AG oBs-s:ceeihe See anes Oe ae Push 
Opts 5. SEE Pee nici ee oe Fee due 
LRSM ove ti oghiertine cro Smee cout. 3 Ib. 
$ 
OGher: THEI... «a akbar Miahs eee $ 
Milled products— 
Wheat Hoth e..a: a0 sem eaee son eee Lay 
Other sna ss beac eee oe oa Mite $ 
Prepared foods and bakery products— 
BIS CUILSE Sa Semis ccs ME CAIEN «+ 2 «cee ee a 
Mia CATORIRICUCI ics sabes Ree + se so ee lee < 
Cereal foods, prepared......,.....e.00-% $ 
ther se ke ARN: o>. SEE PRE s «6s coe oe $ 
Other grains and farinaceous products.... $ 


Total grains and farinaceous products.. $ 


Oils, vegetable, for food— 


Coeoanutioi} 1:0. -2 Fee. eee a see ee gal. 
Cotton-seed oil for canning fish............ gal. 
Cotton-sced ioiln.0.p; een eo 2s cise Ate gal. 
Oliveroil i020 pwede As Meee so ae or 
Palm oil and shea butter.............0-.0+ 1b. 
Peanut and soya-bean oil, n.o.p........+.- he 
Total Cils, vegetable, for fOOd reels cle $ 


Sugar and its products— 


Molasses, 56 degrees or less, imported under 


Preferential tarift.;...Wwe sah chs stem ee gal. 
Sugar, not above No. 16, D.S............. Db. 
sugar, above No. 16..cke.tee ...0< asad Ib. 
Candy (inel. chocolate).............000005 Ib. 
OFF ies eaere naan tne dann Sam ence aacubin: 3 


Tea, coffee, cocoa and spices— 


iSubject to revision. 


1924, 1925. 
31,354 5,831 
70 cp 21,700 


154,588 

4,246 6,169 
22 

1,459 63 
34,050 23,385 
603,557 740, 983 
85,107 103, 165 
2,800 = 
25,031 19,902 
98, 394 65, 826 


38,744 28, 602 
47,464 33,403 
280 

420 

2,171 2,525 
5,003 5, 854 
1,164 

1,055 


51 

1,367,983] 12,163,551 
94,020 718, 643 
1,588,536} 1,961,440 
374,998 463,722 
140, 249 193,010 


117,010 
21,612 


465,760 


30,552 
37,302 


50,121 
502,781 
194,112 

52, 638 

45,508 


432,898 
125,021 
19,888 
494,938 
14,968,563 
5,311, 634 


a 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 489 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
a ING 
1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.4 
32,140 43,587 14,128 16,746 329,974 298, 647 150,524 146,405) 12 
97,045 135, 268 64,499 83, 954 777, 214 754,090 350, 369 362,064 
10,974, 962 9,027,037 5,464, 694 7,379,343] 11,000,321 9, 226,416 8,192, 881 8,821,434] 2 
7,773,081 7,819,974 5,973,448 6,675,421 7,795,320 7,993,099 8,655, 225 7,801, 697 
1,062,656 185, 120 933,323 1, 870, 803 1,033,336 185.362 933,323 1,872.242) 3 
412,732 91,143 513, 602 860, 967 413.406 91,400 513,602 862, 276 
19,648,824} 29,668,076} 10,943,669 4,082,247) 54,985,567] 72,822,839] 54,179,376] 60,264.543] 4 
849, 614 1,194,332 570, 309 204,070 2,020. 596 2,552 , 392 2,293, 245 2,534,034 
215,174 189, 782 344,176 686,786 269, 146 225,77) 405,275 737,463] 5 
54,012 87,144 76, 036 46,342 54,060 87,378 76,100 46.426) 6 
337, 764 464, 368 526,102 403,721 338 197 465,977 526, 592 404,778 
279,357 348, 786 453,420 378,217 347,698 4C1,388 495,026 437,747| 7 
418,998 586,991 960, 229 1,781,321 1,084,476 1,237,951 1,790, 262 2,837,390] 8 


72,787 92,682 136. 853 214,321 161, 235 186,495 255,970 355, 536 
1,123.016] 1,255,616] 1,191,361] 1,289,251) 1,249,498] 1,626.C14] 1,632,276] 1,664,8C2| 9 
102,514 109, 269 112,477 120,584 115,638 133,418 159,396 1€6, 159 
110,476 115,103 154,879 204,110 124,977 142,345 177,637 229,335] 10 
372,041 318,375 323,182 296,678 419,989 418,076 390, 285 415,641} 11 
478,011 469,929 550,411 782,690 640,017 723,999 796 , 863 968, 591} 12 


11,100,566] 11,349,C11} 9,723,358) 10,911,519} 13,423,433) 14,089,450} 15,C19,485} 15,275,321 


72,456 44,214 27,127 15,488 85, 658 82, 958 55, 729 46,C40| 13 
72,343 50. 680 33,673 23,918 87, 894 98,144 67,076 61,220 
49,158 57,985 78.658 84, 647 49, 158 57,985 78, 658 84.647] 14 
53.595 69,720 88, 007 97,215 53,595 69,720 88,007 97,215 
52) 280 16, 788 12/583 11,433 53,736 16,788 12, 863 11,433] 15 
56, 236 21,404 17,386 18,330 57,912 21,404 17,806 18,330 
E1,958 27,365 12,908 8,427 186, 106 217,067 215,425 249,374] 16 
100; 257 55, 570 22,831 16, 863 357,921 360,471 363,994 417,378 
57,449 2,485 = 1,505 60, 287 2)59 zs 11505] 17 
5, 11C 937 5 147 5,386 258 3 147 
102) 476 57,763 7,226 52,149 199, 867 200,790 58,243 128, 263] 18 
63,293 47.597 8,524 54,571 147,627 178,020 61,830 143,329 


350, 834 245 , 208 170,421 211, 044 710,335 728.017 598, 713 737,619 


= = = —| 5,034,942} 4,394,072) 4,221,812) 5,159,578) 19 
= = = —]| 2,319,916] 2,694,415] 2,644,296] 2,200,743 
119,414,235] 132,884,776] 69,644,057] 60,858, 184|1,143,455,455| 839,420,000] 838, 742, 661/1,158,544,069] 20 
3,400,636] 7,099,263] 3,147,296] 1,547,444] 36,061,064) 47,278,635] 35,805,791) 32,121,830 
610,528] 14,536,350] 22,403,409] 8,861,057} 3,087,893] 20.730,157| 43,586,833] 15,899,235| 22 
31,386] 1,117,326] 1,425,251 375,969 126,751] 1,501,824) 2,611,091 618, 811 
1,294,762 867,419 705,857| 1,108,855] 2,974,027] 2,620,870} 2,991,655} ~4,665,199] 22 
191,633 183,720 146,054 164,238 582,560 595,168 681,582 1,068,089 
398, 880 537, 262 380,032 401,162 521,565 737,509 624,744 584,471| 23 


47,131 52,292 27,569 38.513 160, 856 174,949 101,790 165,996] 24 
521,536 490,099 317,445 474,425} 1,617,986} 1,482,565 984,075} 1 754,972 


2,518, 283 829,130] 1,276,203] 2,204,659] 4,438,882] 4,812,116] 5,163,726} 5,148,026] 2 
742,719 217,563 320,974 615,445} 1,254,535} 1,107,571 1,083,C26} 1,404, 880 
88,444 79,97C 81, 813 105, 147 116, 481 117,165 120,573 184,550] 26 
489,031 327, 235 112, 208 121,229) 20,970,557) 21,436,969) 21,412,011 387,109] 27 
81,923 55, 889 28,477 31,725] 8,296,188]  3,367,417| 4,622,196] 5,103,592 
267 . 956 248, 469 285,018 361.993 287,871 363 3805 205, 629 387,109} 28 
407,537 407,300 536, 524 424,688} 1,18C,265} 1,193,429} 1,370,684 1,431,886] 29 
450,706 269,910 135, 805 67,893} 46,278,205] 39,725,£59| 36,255,149] 37,378,910) 30 
78,170 57,527 29,506 23.525) 10,356,757) 12,504,104) 11.727,343) 12,188. 046 
1,895,530] 1,750,298] 2,029,692] 2,455,9941 1,895,707] 1,751,500} 2,030,477} 2,456,000) 32 


568,374 530,124 572,056 666, 862 568,429 £30,396 572,264 666, 868 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


| 


no 


oo - w& 


Cc CO 8 & 


10 


11 
12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


18 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 


A. Martnuy Foop—concluded. 


Other vegetable products, mainly food— 


All other agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly food. beast tae ooke ee 


Total Agricultural and Vegetable 


Products— 
SAYS MAINE YE OODs erence sees cee eee $ 


B. OTHER THAN Foop. 


Beverages, aleoholic— 


Brewed (béer,.etc.)... emcees ec aeceeee gal. 

Distilled. Spiritiin.¢...aceeceeoss ak setae el) 

WINGS. Fosse cs Gee ee Sb is < peereaee ; 
Total beverdges,. isyeceus cs: + sheers $ 


Gums and Resins— 


Chicleigumiicrudes:. . Seren cnes ss peta lb. 
DAC, CRUG en ee tei. oad cab enera se Db. 
FVEBIN OF TOSID Gis... reer see anes seeetere ao 
Obher, .: tee Re =... eae ees so eee ee 3 
Total gums and resins...............-- $ 
@ileake andiavecaly, ..p.j tera. oem my 
Oils, vegetable, not food— 
Chinawood sauae ares creer ees lb. 
Cocoanut, palm, etc., not edible, peanut, 
etc., for manufacture of soap............. gal. 
Cotton-seed, crude, for refining............ Ib. 
Féssential (except peppermint)............. Ib. 
Hlaxseedoriinsced)}. . 499.8. tacts Db. 
Peanut for refining for food...... Ib. 
Oither sce Ratios 32 2AM Beco castes 3 
Total oils, vegetable, not food......... $ 
Plants, trees, shrubs and vines.............. $ 
Rubber— 
HEV Ape (UEC lisy WML LEN) ore ets alstsiererst nie! ebatoes tote ctecs lb. 
FROCOV ETERS Feros hesahettuisnitoot « adeenn ae Db. 
Fulastie sy, game ne hrs Heme bite «,< phtoans ; 
AV OS aise ste eiv ater oiekeels oper eae aie. ccleetts wee $ 
Others... Hat rens te. seth aerate <haerycaiae $ 
Totalaubber.:.ck camel tor aa re oc terenre $ 


1 Subject to revision. 


66, 145 
47,542 


60, 342 


5,902,179 


51, 653 
116, 808 
902, 580 

17,335, 936 

94,401 


17,547, 145 


75, 189 


75,191 


545 
1,063 


5,880 
854 


62,235 
52,352 


47,490 
79,196 
930,294 
76,570 


131,470 


340, 442 


24,162 


4,107,154 
873,671 


153, 218} 


21,493 
634, 278 


1, 682, 660 


1924 1925. 1926.1 
78, 649 50,531 102,749 
43,456 26,610 54,009 
74,329 92,743 82, 785 

6,709,921] 8,556,218} 9,311,788 
94,875 86,362 117,457 
212,423 171,591 240,580 
869,241 796,548] 1,033,744 
17,529,772) 15,519,367) 21,052,393 
83, 040 79,849 56, 844 
17,825,235) 15,770,807) 21,349,817 
1, 630 1,134 3, 658 

420 85 905 

839 139 1,386 

2,487 1,185 7,184 
51,621 37,564 34,383 
54,528 38, 834 42,472 
304 = = 

510 = = 
39,992 2,215 = 
7,367 430 = 
46,453 43, 086 58,271 
42,703 41,577 63, 872 
190, 243 - 239,613 
16, 789 = 20,497 
66, 856 71,564 98,730 
84,196 83,408 117,707 
1,699,811 707,321 299,461 
162, 220 60,532 29, 233 
674,758 = 1,347,103 
72,235 e 133, 164 
129,998 145,115 197,859 
515, 508 331,062 562,332 
24,149 26,342 28,706 
4,473,268) 5,587,604) 2,558,382 
1,385,797} 1,605,597) 1,349,252 
= = 22,511 

= = 16,346 

82,892 53,312 48,054 
18,847 8, 293 14,972 
550,303 534,387 625, 163 
2,037,839 2,201,589! 2,053,787 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 491 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 

1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.1 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 
3,121,909} 2,625,667 2,569,282) 2 302,981] 3,386.265} 2,831,828] 2,873,791] 2,713,205] 1 
605, 406 867,877 725,358 756, 806 697.814 930, 723 826, 690 883 , 929 
401, 235 421,978 512,701 533,598 537,418 550 217 624,599 626,460] 2 

48,114,589} 53,230,908} 48,138,959] 48,102,840] 108,701,762] 125,671, 060| 116,655,869] 115,113,033 
1,635 400 108 103 54,241 96, 647 91,928 152,255] 3 
2,425 959 201 147 120, 362 214,992 181,891 316,446 
28,045 10, 582 3,623 3,130] 1,210,413] 1,291,847] 1,194,500] 1,449,361] 4 

438,914 111,641 14,755 20,708} 19,743,448! 20,188,247] 17,814,620] 23,546,330 
11,349 9,073 2,532 627| 1,071,488] 1,083,200) 1,127,118) 1,391,297) 5 
452,688 121,673 17,488 21,482] 20,935,298] 21,486,439] 19,123,629] 25,254,073 
527,660 412,558 610, 299 664, 846 668, 153 751,100 776,806} 1,050,935) 6 
260,757 161,672 257, 609 279, 884 332,183 329,371 338,577 474,087 
1,278,052} 1,065,734 916,209] 1,107,921) 1,412,711] 1,099,838 925,933] 1,111,829} 7 
851,746 680, 231 576, 140 578,185 946 , 049 703, 098 581,599 579, 243 
270,625 311,719 271, 879 319, 103 271,489 213,389 272, 346 321,145] 8 
556,478 595,013 588,743] 1,241,277 558, 907 599, 707 591,172] 1,251,719 
494,995 534, 764 494,777 574, 825 611, 253 635, 359 605, 464 674,690} 9 

2,163,976]. 1,971,680} 1,917,269] 2,674,171] 2,448,392] 2,267.535] 2,116,812]. 2,979,739 
38, 955 34,460 78,202 87, 839 47,222 36, 787 84, 602 95.174] 10 
88,991 73,566 171, 069 171,735 103,231 78,298 180, 645 185,169 

3,229,676], 3,927,257) 3,305,691) 3,193,714] 3,235,630] 4,049,830} 3,323,935] 3,261,812) 11 

408, 216 844, 669 456, 749 397, 340 409,159 870, 187 459,114 405, 658 

1,819,474] 1,650,465) 1,636,549] 2,387,731] 1,928,336] 1,886,162} 1,692,744] 2,591,232] 12 

1,215,860] 1,297,397} 1,368,138] 2,076,1C4) 1,300,405} 1,446,353} 1,420.149] 2,278,984 

25,838,070] 21,417,968] 21,320,146] 33,335,919] 25,838.070] 21,608,211] 21,320,146] 33,575,532] 13 

2,239,174] 2,115,738) 1,970,605} 3,054,176] 2,239,174] 2,132,527} 1,970,605] 3,074,673 

318, 691 246, 843 199, 275 233,716 413, 665 392. 097 356, 206 450,280] 14 
435,780 404, 636 334, 602 426,507 620, 223 626, 108 577,586 726, 048 
158, 401 103,613 98,755 188,086} 1,173,454] 1,848,259 855, 454 513,873] 15 
19,404 14,676 13, 682 24, 829 102,595 181,791 79. 499 57,495 
= 9,616,855] 15,639,284] 6,161,590 181,305} 20,745,229] 26,180,820] 14,687,842] 16 
x: 1,000,942} 1,485,102 556, 534 176,698] 2,004,077} 2,347,059} 1,312,412 
345,724 468,434 453,169 699, 283 500, 296 623, 376 628, 860 942,686] 17 
4,664,158} 6,146,492] 6,082,047] 7,234,773] 5,349,550) 7,884,419] 7,482,872] 8,797,956 
411,451 403, 856 388,483 378,381} 1,064,311} 1,094,937} 1,161,927} 1,239,909] 18 

14,541,151} 19,835,969} 26,290,494] 37,053,261) 25,395,735) 28,884,737] 34,450,863] 46,815,557) 19 

3,395,262} 5,360,073] 7,535,175] 25,887,854] 5,623,980] 8,053,921] 9,820,256] 31,984,635 

1,983,593] 2,762,444] 3,165,182} 7,932,509] 1,983,593] 2,762,444] 3,165,182) 7,955,020} 20 

178,770 264,771 236,918 965,417 178,770 264,771 336,918 981,763 
239,312 190, 996 184, 811 174, 464 395, 303 279, 235 239. 960 223,699] 21 

1,296,592 932, 320 662,937 532,584] 1,322,050) 1,013,298 680, 199 551.512] 22 

1,728, 592) 2,226,419] 2,321,862] 2,743,794] 2,396,734] 2,809,748] 2,900,600] 3,441,249] 28 

6, 838,5281 $,974,579| 11,041,703 30.304,113! 9,916,837! 12,420,973! 13,977,9331 37,182,858 


492 TRADE AND COMMERCE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Items. 
1923 1924 1925 1926.1 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 
B. Orser tHan Foop—concluded. 
Seeds— 
Pa Cloverdc. nc take dakeaotlye Mates Avepias Degnateshe trove lb. 335,363} 1,709,037 833,006 201,309 
: 87, 260 324, 738 282,995 79,800 
Ae eae Es ae od, | DI so bush. - - - 16 
$ ~ - - 57 
SIA Eby pesattan ccen cae semtos catego eet lb. ~ - - 
$ 2 - - - 
£4) Other a3... a teiaa bi yeemek arses «ocean mae $ 95,375 159, 082 203, 753 206, 593 
Lotal SECASH ain eto catoainals sels. ate $ 182, 658 483, 820 486, 748 286, 450 
|Tobacco— 
5 iUnmmanuigetuneda. canes saeco ee lb. 14, 857 4,879 98,432 12,819: 
$ 4,944 1, 733 27,940 3,198 
Cie Manulactuseditt.... vi. goto lesel kere ote $ 861,340 899, 740 755, 094 854, 082" 
Other agricultural and vegetable products, 
not food— 
7 MOB reom CORE R nhac 2a rae ade as eae $ - - - - 
8 SO ep PSCC CXSACE CP RCEIRCE BS CAC SCERACY CHER aca iti rere ton - - - - 
. += = = as 
9 | Starch, including farina, corn starch, etc... lb. 126, 496 87,722 196,416 180, 842 
$ 10,675 5,216 12,365 12,466 
10 WeetLorpentine,spiritsiol. -b,0 :1<s.0ce «cote cawsle gal. 3 343 57 5 
$ 4 261 130 35. 
J1| Other agricultural and vegetable products, i 
bY) (00010 bere Ae AeA «es P&B 8 $ 33,700 44,065 58,851 98,368 
Total Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products—B. OTHER THAN Foop.... $ 20,763,984) 21,892,604) 19,709,762) 25,291,713 
Total Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products fy ccc tees dockecsatte ee $ 26,666,163) 28,602,525) 28,265,989) 34,603,501 1 
IL. Animals and Animal Products. 
Animals— 
124] Ror exbibations wc. smciye wane cer ee aroines $ = = = Se 
13 | For improvement of stock................ $ 62,860 196, 839 104, 753 117, 258 
PAH ROTOR oh Pe eee so te ws. Re ee $ 6, 205 5, 247 25,552 12,204 | 
15 |Bone, ivory and shell products.............. $ 116,090 110,118 98,386 57, 164 
16) |Meathersand). quills... sie. caepos au enes ne $ 24, 202 34,489 49,729 41,812 ; 
Fishery products, n.o.p.2— j 
Fresh— 
17 ELA Li bu ti atate diana se ecea soos <pitocatts lb. - - - = ‘ 
$ = oe = - 
18 OV ater steer h Hs o:cscicaeettit sac. ore eee $ - = = = 
19 Other freshitigh....., PAsceee ohen<teiae $ 3,163 3,049 3,263 3,664 
Canned— ‘ 
20 Sardinoste te bent eh Oe cles eee sdee box 140,584 116,891 76, 160 71,955 , 
$ 15,100 7,996 6, 218 5, 895. 
21 Other carined Ys.;..<.c. eprom 1 <e $ 46, 637 54,206 68, 356 75,697 
Dried, salted, smoked or pickled, n.o.p.— 
22 Cod... Boren ee eRe. E... Se lb. 150 36,000 212,863 25,500 
} $ 23 4,534 21, 699 3,714 
23 logkring sya ae ae ee kode ee lb. 1,038,393 789,823) 1,064,465 677,509 
$ 62,706 39,416 59, 762 52,485 
24 (OLS ee ASE PARR rrr, SORTA E SE Mere as $ "638 4,392 24, 882 1,029 
25 Other fishery products.................... $ Depot 5,406 4,162 4,659 
Total fishery products, n.o.p?.......... $ 133,794 118,999 188,342 147,143 
Furs and fur skins— 
Unmanufactured— 
26 Undressed (including marine),.......... $ 231,926 604, 893 575,982 800,912 
27 Other. 255 Mee cx. Meeattite sn concen $ 63, 187 113,358 113, 440 174, 239 
ws) Pe Manufactired a: osactete ste aes acmeacnye $ 27,852 34,439 25,456 38,899 
Total furs'andiifur skinal....4...00. <> $ 322,965 752,690 714,878| 1,014,050 P 


1 Subject torevision. 2 Not including turtles, shell products, seal skins, fish oils and ambergris. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 493 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
[Po | No. 
1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.1 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 

1,912,102 546,090 1,478, 549 919,613 2,248,016 2,465,137 2,667,239 1,852,947] 1 

372,139 112,970 329,013 210, 096 459,639 467,706 707, 848 432,025 
71,020 42,801 374 18,581 58, 949 761,479 394,977 19,032} 2 

15,006 105,571 1,179 3,177 115,773 1,716, 580 786,050 88, 280 
13,469,151] 10,734,349] 10,114,291 7,398,329) 13,469,226) 10,734,349] 10,114,291 7,398,329] 3 

975, 857 920, 500 787,398 604, 540 975,880 920, 5CO 787,398 604, 540 
654. 059 527,762 527,091 525, 258 976, 819 862, 860 940,931 1,010,122) 4 


2,017,061; 1,666,803} 1,644,681] 1,377,066} 2,528,111] 3,967,646] 3,222,227] 2,084,967 


13.063,379} 14,421,145] 12,335,687) 14,000,926] 14,548,694) 15,941,239) 13,712,885) 14,943,864] 5 
4,686,642) 5,595,874) 4,592,936] 5,361,251] 5,854,405] 7,166,989} 5,944,699] 6,311,782 
227, 493 209,961 181, 86 218,431] 1,285,056) 1,237,782] 1,069,840) 1,213,694) 6 


685, 819 760,158 523, 197 483,425 685, 819 764,180 523,197 483,425] 7 
36,994 13, 885 10,281 8,493 37,040 13, 870 10, 282 8,510} 8 
614,761} . 219.368 156.515 141, 669 616, 148 219,940 156,556 142,249 
3,032,625] 2,485,929] 2,285,372] 2,026,169] 4,322,479] 3,550,845] 4,465,246] 3,980,183] 9 
121, 713 116, 443 115, 199 119, 956 170,982 151,951 201, 231 205, 167 
975, 807 961, 290 946, 112 897, 236 975, 810 962,360 946, 206 897,732| 10 
1,210,109] 1,043, 103 819,322 879,417] 1,210,114] 1,043,682 819, 482 879, 882 


737,188 834, 039 771,121) 1,064,895 849,768) 1,012,854 948,920) 1,343,528} 11 


1,722,107] 1,752,888} 1,743,331] 1,632,906] 1,722,107) 1,752,888) 1,743,406) 1,685,491) 12 
263,063 231,012 264, 356 277, 654 326, 187 428,151 382, 895 396.959) 13 
306, 852 264,389 231,027 321,340 318,571 271,685 261,518 344,841] 14 
220, 633 165,171 250, 947 302, 274 431,613 326, 715 376, 888 412,532) 15 
181,707 195,969 182, 402 135, 826 242,305 288,117 298, 697 268,370} 16 


956, 827 459,066 600,736 466,024) 2,644,343 656, 629 986,470} 1,469,907} 17 
77,331 49,037 56,759 39, 504 225, 854 71,749 102,496 141,595 

327,429 324, 846 290,008 308, 635 327,429 324, 846 290, 008 308,635} 18 
239, 712 132,766 156,617 134, 347 375,481 245, 204 360, 954 254,279] 19 


133, 396 162,364 57,937 51,787} 4,509,579) 5,527,286] 6,912,830) 5,221,677) 20 
17,759 19,541 8,418 6,685 427,542 467,301 546, 567 414,124 
215, 964 175,002 160, 289 162,470 429,141 452,185 373,188 365,786} 21 
44,066 33,646 42,590 34,662) 6,737,755) 5,307,178} 5,406,178] 2,767,751) 22 
6,127 4, 268 5,482 4,351 392,599 262,255 357, 664 159,346 
664, 150 431,948 502,360 915,129} 10,121,778] 4,308,902} 5,886.794) 7,594,119] 23 
53,011 39, 664 53,449 78,651 298,761 183, 342 269, 282 307,596 
33,714 34, 747 32,528 30,274 186, 252 176,188 216,501 201,956] 24 
114, 564 110, 225 91, 886 99, 853 150,098 159.496 130, 163 140,558] 25 


5,093,701] 6,106,063} 5,673,156) 7,181,964] 5,763,534] 7,553,373} 6,542,337) 8,284,549] 26 
,483 443,335 820,181 967,537} 1,371,211) 1,177,323} 1,670,980) 2,263,686) 27 
82,311 61, 266 85,975 67,042 111,179 102, 863 120, 254 112,273} 28 


———— | EE T_T | FS S| 


5,806,495! 6,610,664! 6,579,3121 8,216,543! 7,245,9241 8,833,559! 8,333,571] 10,660,508 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


Items. 


Ii. Animals and Animal Products—concluded. 


Hides and skins— 


CBE rnmnia ee tice sco iid Ae tieiesates cic eaersterbere nites lb. 
Cattle... eerie sn cee oe een eee i 
Sheep.......i¢c2-8 pe A aae ae coe lb. 
$ 
OSHET ) Eanes ices ne OTR asics eee $ 
Total hides and Skins .ccecsercesrle ee ere $ 
Leather— 
UWnmanulaetured ya, csccktoc naan tse eae ces $ 
Manufactured— 
Booteandishoes. At. .S)..taee wee « nen ee $ 
(GIOMCS See ide re < ee ee eons Se $ 
Other gee. Geeks h..c Reheat) cae $ 
hotalilesth ery, a. taemaca tani aarti $ 
Eats an dG. bris tho gee avc,c.<,c tea ac iesirehreyaete 3 
Meats— 2 
Beer freshas® tise, 5 3.2. ea sae rete scrseeate ae 
Mutton, fresh) Asi. a.ceiee Saieb coion hatera tee Ib. 
$ 
Porky freghis 45s.) «os of Beataniornsyois ara teeters ic 
Otherdros hin Cais yen jecterotetorc crersrctnoccisferete eters $ 
IBaconand hams: owe. ccpaite cowie «aero ec 
Pork, barrelled in. Drie). evap sce come sis lb. 
$ 
Soups wall kinds 27. 7.08 - pee. ee eb rene te $ 
OES TRIAT CHGS wagers iseretieaaerne veers oho ord xetomene $ 
Motalan caters. & tesist cares heoiaenne « $ 
Milk and its products— 
IB TEL... Hee ACI cake ot Mase a ae rf 
Cheese: 5 tae ee tak on betes esis lb. 
$ 
Othersnreacrercict ate ose $ 


Oils, fats, greases and waxes— 
Grease, rough, for manufacture of soaps and 


OUTS oie ain SUN oe cts sae ele oleic aoe es 1S 
GAN Ch taster Srejere tetas hana tee taera raisin athe aerer ert re 
ARG COMPOUNGE neoceseoltre ahs vi. -teretee. oe . 
Other accent bie ca teeta eet ioe $ 

Dotaloits; fats, Oteytn.pas- -..ceween es $ 

Other animal products— 

isos) in SHO] AR 5 sta stele ctaree is’ octets, take ee. 
HST), On Dee eee atest Slee heres See : 
Gelatines ssc eres een itoase atecinsic eee eee Ip 
ING cotta ceeadtins cite setiatovles «ape oe $ 
Sausage casings nS 
Other $ 


Total Animals and Animal Products $ 


1 Subject to revision. 


1923. 


68, 466 
8,015 
498,507 
76,275 
73,181 
15, 242 
50, 238 


149,770 


711,093 


414, 564 
108, 610 
204,379 


1,438, 646 


132, 289 


[ire Feet LaF | 


12,085 
2,803 
1,242 


7,107 
190,525 


210,959 


280,982 
109, 613 
22,519 
10,109 
35, 226 


26,486 
1,092 


198,811 
22,134 
27,483 


50,709 


80 
137 


365,708 
108, 404 
196,044 


35,201 


3, 143, 223 


United Kingdom. 


1924. 


719, 695 
103, 676 
181,017 
43,745 
49,495 


196, 916 


775, 895 


712,863 
114, 422 
269,793 


1,872,973 


82, 649 


1,325 
1,193 
496 


1, 96 
347,346 


351,136 


94, 228 
42,062 
648, 403 
136,856 
32,099 


12,461 
19,601 


33, 616 


250 
686 


485, 152 


3,820 
45, 838 


4, 287, 455 


1925. 


231,15 
26,308 
273,990 
64,807 
7, 667 


98,782 


603, 873 


1,051,046 
132,273 
282,307 


2,069, 499 


64,764 


1,133 
2,058 
746 


1,045 
186,755 


189,679 


11,245 
3,598 
3,092,192 
661, 754 
9,400 


Hy 
29,741 


31,383 


4, 653,919 


1926.1 


230,495 
33,450 
56,502 
18,565 
30,090 


82,105 


617,177 


804, 500 
157,147 
357,194 


1,936,018 


32,080 


1,289 
294,942 


302,515 


2,062,893 
759, 162 
5, 189,360 
1,044,214 
9,409 


5, 960, 932 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926—continued. 


1923. 


4,353, 582 
1,102,171 
12, 827,313 
2,010,433 
960, 603 
140,320 
494,779 


3,747,703 


3,082,660 


797,444 
39, 933 
865,573 


4,785,610 
431,908 


115,064 
33,943 
1,147,618 
226,384 
33,098, 670 
5,134, 045 
79,603 
4,661,262 
671,754 
12,621, 800 
1,379,423 
923,973 
536, 682 


8,985, 807 


1,523,381 
578,775 
614, 872 
179,543 

91,778 


13,345, 853 
934,799 
10,551,570 
1,144,120 
2,316,922 
221,582 
543,328 


2,843, 829 


8,256,168 
2,494, 650 


207,526 
160,492 
126,700 
277,151 
521,953 


All Countries. 
a a | 7 
1923. 1924. 1924, 1926.1 
5, 226.788 4,671,626 5, 282,358 6,703,523) 1 
1,258,042 1,189,585 1,474,798 1,820, 638 
36,011,886} 35,213,900} 39.779,880| 41,810,804} 2 
5,554, 281 4,711, 284 5,342,085 5,935,214 
2,129,224 3,436,713 3,519, 105 3,205,099) 3 
360, 2C0 122,001 1,038,908 1,065,052 
784, 887 674,380 424,082 508,639} 4 
7,947,410 7,297,750 8 279,873 9,329, 543 
3,822. 586} 4,170,628 3,954,482 4,070,949} 5 
1, 220, 734 1 546, 216 1, 788,909 1,661,277) 6 
349, 094 352.219 519,093 562,611] 7 
1,075,108 1,138, 066 1,061,604 1 223,160) 8 


United States. 

1924, 1925. 1926.1 
4,127,181] 5,055,323} 6,455,132 
1,041,929] 1,412,967] 1,749,955 
15,350,862] 18,141,003] 27,754,659 
1,960,668] 2,393,895} 3,830,272 
1,741,511| 2,956,467 2,734,902 
356, 668 894,090 889, 181 
371, 856 368, 962 369, 838 
3,731,121] 5,069,914] 6,839, 246 
3,342,616] 3,294,551] 3,408,885 
789,942 697,507 811,556 
49, 006 40,729 93,753 
861, 196 767,249 846, 998 
5,042,760} 4,8C0.036] 5,091,192 
544, 606 531,693 499, 032 
160,858 128,043 133,248 
38,776 39,569 35,910 
1,376,403] 1,039,039] 1,072,134 
252,425 193,426 299,361 
22,039,955] 7,860,831| 5,701,418 
2,764,474] 1,095,778 1,042,403 
77, 088 47,012 109, 646 
6,162,996} 2,674,040] 1,185,959 
754, 539 293,463 205,578 
9,067,483} 5,435,930] 7,771,161 
948, 556 651,271| 1,174,478 
1,122,079] 1,141,271] 1,236,793 
594,972 424, 952 507, 856 
6,552,904} 3,886,742} 4,542,025 
165,801 23, 853 73,930 
57,564 10,567 29,118 
592, 196 909,597 877,036 
181,931 237,302 256,712 
55,013 44,757 29,111 
13,754,584] 12,108,168] 10,542,804 
1,136,273] 1,011,645] 1,000,488 
10,401,725] 4,974,916] 3,398,201 
1, 193, 853 638, 128 498, 889 
1,602,559] 1,163,474 891,327 
165,958 129, 628 1€5, 286 
452,705 264,791 311,762 
2,948,789] 2,044,192) 1,911,425 
6,454,313} 2,564,551| 3,266,508 
1,961,477 917, 100 952.608 
= 413,383 54,707 
- 90,729 15,940 
196, 180 253,911 355,697 
136, 845 181,011 267,298 
102,447 124/045 154,144 
290, 398 135,139 108,275 
641, 859 408, 176 549,391 
32,357,873| 28,588,214] 32,996,830 


34,812,367 


6,467,517) 7,207,129] 7,324,088] 7,517,997 


607, 236 653, 817 639, 400 561,738) 9 


115,064 165, 858 129,400 133,488] 10 
33,948 39,276 39,638 35,923 
1,460,130} 1,561,528} 1,301,637) 1,382,657| 11 

261,382 271,10 221,596 269,145 
33,098,701} 22,040,155} 7,860,831) 5,701,418] 12 
5,134,061) 2,764,489} 1,095,778) 1,042,403 
93,531 78, 872 54, 882 119, 280} 13 
4,664,217) 6,167,951] 2,680,574) 1,190,626) 14 
673,025 756,337 295,727 207,424 
12,622,600} 9,067,583) 5,426,730} 7,771,761] 15 
1,379,536 948, 613 651,375} 1,174,568 
932,015} 1,125,505) 1,142,804) 1,241,172] 16 
840,198} 1,145,777 762,276] 1,027,972) 17 


9,347,701] 7,129,969) 4,264,076) 5,117,887 


3,767,573] 1,558,102 198,341] 7,029,084] 18 

1,349,819 613,041 74,289) 2,649,108 
916,517| 1,688,296} 4,544,485) 6,678,757] 19 
327,022 541,279} 1,125,118) 1,541,546 
167,371 129, 831 104, 292 71,871} 20 


13,485,359] 13,943,815) 12,136,791} 10,837,926] 21 
938,123) 1,147,297) 1,013,414) 1,025,267 
10,551,616] 10,403,159) 4,975,028) 3,400,501] 22 
1,144,141 1,194,032 638, 151 494,173 
2,516,069} 1,705,339} 1,163,530 920, 886) 23 
243,748 178,419 129,635 109, 808 
649,913 604, 082 549,779 527,650) 24 


2,975,925) 3,123,830) 2,330,979) 2,156,898 


8,319,622} 6,512,812} 2,695,047) 3,341,591] 26 

2,508,504) 1,975,707 945, 819 977,127 
= = 1,171,951 1,370,468} 26 

= = 215,480 242,470 
787,649 963,419 952,372) 1,164,857) 27 

348,391 354, 654 364,075 480,576 
363, 054 295 , 540 299,025 308,365] 28 
414,621 564,324 841,510) 1,309,731) 29 
812,389 896,187 640,137 932,125} 30 


46,736,774| 45,026,734] 41,491,969| 49,259,558 


496 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Items 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 
II. Fibres and Textiles. 
Cotton— 
1 IR SOR re JOE TR OOIOC DEED ADCCMaTIOnT HOGaO Ib. 40,708 178,245 25,469 34,335 
$ 2,183 89,715 2,582 4,591 
Yarns, thread and cordage— 
2 Sewing thread. s.U5.. geeeseeere tes oF en 3 636, 957 671, 227 413,969 582,162 
3 Yarn. Nos 40'and ‘finer 45:3 505. «srten er lb. 1,311,865 1, 246,773 827,901 789, 393 
$ 1,111,889 1,076, 607 793, 264 775,190 
4 Other. yariis Oteln5.<. cheeses aes + vere $ 377,989 342, 762 243,803 286,565 
Fabrics— 
5 Canton flannel Peteg.ites acess s. caine yd. 1,653,156} 1,589,650} 1,077,391) 1,227,862 
$ 264,714 305, 602 200, 968 197,772 
6 Damask of cotton, table cloths, etc..... $ 398, 388 356, 736 242,751 219, 139 
q Duck over 8 02. per sq. yd..........0565 yd. 237, 336 257, 330 191,434 104,561 
$ 266,378 247, 237 190, 462 93,561 
8 Dived. fabricsieaeactensce teventt css « s etetepstone yd.| 20,856,181) 25,686,877) 28,036,521] 21,803,705 
$ 5,465, 739 6, 762,942 7,848, 937 5,894, 685 
9 Printed, MOD rcs cucde ae Hoven wae yd. 8,702, 664 7,296, 228 5,280, 617 4,788,546 
$ 1,805,488 1,507,035 1,193,998 1,131,837 
10 Grove un blegehed)......ee odessa tesa siteetre yd. 4,524,104 5,399,880 5,404, 667 7,192,716 
$ 475 , 864 602,025 632, 854 743,024 
11 Towellingtin the web.232 sss. «. «csieena. yd. 2,900, 808 2,465, 605 2,094,937 2,073,239 
$ 73, 593 312,904 261,293 257, 226 
12 MeIVGLOENE 22 nacemicncis faeiw etek owe erste ais yd. 742,909 884, 220 737,145 744,398 
$ 462,700 643, 846 519, 293 , 468,299 
13 White or bleached «...002% «94 «0. dic ceemiere yd 3,390,570] 5,293,028} 4,839,706} 3,903,977 
$ 689, 686 978,371 1,052, 688 772,860 
14 BOG iq wiltseeetece. ace athde see scan cures $ 393, 220 456, 723 399, 238 389,031 
45 Handkerchieis%, <5 .\:< ase ste eee is clowns $ 736,474 784, 292 821,421 870, 698 
16 PO wels’, 555.1 uae acd. SOS ea ove seen $ 514, 509 533, 827 §21, 937 515,398 
7 Other. fabrics. cs< /cheehet bs cei eee snes $ 1, 253, 274 1,082,060 905,770 855, 343 
48 | ebm broideriessytcce.)...catte sr eitnas stores ae $ 57,629 36,713 53,418 27,995 
19 | Lace, net and manufactures of............. $ 1,793,027 1,594, 776 1,498, 242 1,343,107 
Wearing apparel— 
20 Socks and stockings. i632... 000.0005 doz. pr. 20,319 30,536 36, 879 18,776 
: $ 72,743 96, 250 113,442 60,245 
a Undershirts and drawers..............++ $ 30, 651 16,528 12,109 22,730 
22 OPER, 5 Seaton Dee ama ee e oo eeeate $ 466,337 479, 648 492,522 366,013 
28 | Other manufactures of cotton.............. $ 227,743 280, 446 282,161 251, 228 
Total Govtons ..4...cccee-sene ots sckelerets $ 17,877,175) 19,208,272) 18,697,122] 16,128,699 
Flax, hemp and jute— 
24 | Hemp, dressed or undressed.............. cwt. 2,361 - - 62 
19,766 - - 511 
25 | Jute or hemp yarn, for weaving, etc....... lb. 8,559,150] 3,119,205) 2,674,035) 3,186,463 
$ 364, 206 295,309 262,191 417,415 
26 | Uncoloured damask of linen in the piece, 
tablecloths: 6t0)..2%..\tilr santas in teers 790, 937 818, 898 943,757 918,532 
27 | Linen, hemp, etc., fabrics...............+. $ 1,780,942 1,855,380 2,180,415! 2,035,097 
28 | Jute cloth or canvas..............+-+++-+++ Yd. | 18,489,115] 12,307,841] 13,399,180] 15,782,422 
$ 1,474,408 1,338, 182 1,486, 699 1,943, 862 
29 | Other flax, hemp and jute...............4. $ 694, 739 725,070 640, 224 699, 502 
Total flax, hemp and jute............. $ 5,124,998 5,032,839 5,513, 286 6,014,919 
Silk— 
30 | Raw or as reeled from cocoon............. Ib. - 10 - 250 
$ - 91 = 1,103 
$i ||, Other manufactured... 00 fe..0 000 en eer $ 59, 200 80, 647 92,969 111, 237 
Fabriecs— 
32 POTN OCKUIOS Cs terse sie Osseo wisest eases $ 28, 043 33,470 26,157 26,564 
33 FUib bons Men eas weeet etal a sive sock meee $ 177,502 156,074 121,648 87,115 
34 MELVIOER Ia. ce vecite s s.c:0 teenies ow stsiemneearete yd. 418,917 552, 020 498, 248 652,192 
$ 611,503 1,032,326 624,121 873,936 
35 Other. Hee paces cnetoeweet cise ee $ 995, 258 1,167,420 1,016,533 896, 256 
36 Wearihg-apparelis.: ... thw casein s< clooniae $ 222,927 277,709 299,399 322,696 
37. | Other silk and manufactures of............ $ 135,959 162,344 149, 964 187,545 
Total. Silence ie Macceewaeven ent aorta $ 2,230,392 2,910, 081 2,330, 791 2,506,452 


1 Subject to revision. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926—continued. 


United States All Countries. 
1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.1 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 


125,159,943) 95,155,757) 100,700,362) 135,426,812) 125,261,470) 95,596,606] 100,879,251] 135,573,803] 1 
28,318,681] 28,332,723] 24,903,707] 29,425,426] 28,324,704) 28,391,278) 24,938,251) 29,461,717 


412,152 478,118 319,627 364,099) 1,050,903) 1,151,968 736,512 948,953} 2 
1,655,601} 1,454,767) 1,508,090} 1,942,456) 2,967,806} 2,708,290} 2,335,991] 2,732,069) 3 
1,577,215} 1,478,015) 1,376,447) 1,804,495] 2,690,034) 2,565,639] 2,169,711] 2,580,014 

835, 657 572,604 438,939 378,579} 1,321,939] 1,087,790 853,370 869,363] 4 


1,059,337| 1,235,826 342,009 686,118] 2,715,291] 2,834,283) 1,420,624) 1,914,304] 5 
124,597 146, 861 59,507 93, 843 389,933 454, 409 260,871 291,735 
$9,579 85,251 51, 802 44, 404 608, 056 574, 856 431,508 426,406] 6 
1,735,543 767, C12 551,020 693,636] 1,973,256} 1,024,342 742. 554 798,197| 7 
1,353,719 723, 393 550,615 442/913] 1,620,451 970,630 741,124 536,474 
20,934,594| 12,957,589] 11,784,117] 12,426,388] 43,163,243] 40,313,617| 41,578,118] 25,992,827] § 
4,328,475] 3,130,634] 2,480,200) 2,896,125] 10,383,106] 10,517,150] 10,955,951] 9,315,132 
6,524,017) 4,073,912] 2,931,401] 3,416,892] 15,332,503 11,541,290] 8,400,223] 8,389,887| 9 
1,271,659 941, 403 594,002 693,331] 3,128,862] 2,508,498] 1,839,313} 1,871,806 
8,952,413] 10,533,423] 9,856,544] 13,166,071] 13,487,895] 15,937,804] 15,265,790| 20,361,632] 10 
1,011,971] 1,515,722] 1,072,698} 1,337,908] 1,493,445] 2,119,944] 1,707,241] 2/081,364 
347,453 257,062 175,261 945,342| 3,249,705] 2.726,522| 2.974.726] 2.396.382) 11 


36,340 35,465 24,319 38,051 410,035 349,565 286,379 296,789 
418, 603 242,277 113, £67 106,391} 1,377,875] 1,504,807; 1,034,426} 1,013,695) 12 
356,470 205,792 75,745 76,009] 1,012,980} 1,148,887 776,725 696, 043 


7,352,507) 4,481,760} 5,513,614) 5,515,637} 11,143,215) 10,079,893) 10,589,008} 9,616,237) 13 
1,113,354 795,939 866,759 833,18C} 1,922,705) 1,859,915) 1,975,393) 1,649,035 
146,568 119,493 98,602 136,505 545,407 584,330 511,918 544,897| 14 
36,999 27,341 16,574 11,482} 1,007,926] 1,068,351] 1,233,683) 1,232,725) 15 
356, 801 340,955 249,746 237,897 875, 664 879,216 777,235 764,560) 16 
1,504,839} 1,359,631} 1,164,188] 1,501,773] 2,814,359] 2,487,125] 2,108,902] 2,389,739) 17 
64,981 45, 881 56,424 45,470 663, 103 468,536 389,081 243,115] 18 
728,685 500, 761 391,454 415,487] 3,300,685] 2,613,592} 2,520,280] 2,328,128) 19 


544,538 471,295 381,751 477,102 585,712 515, 217 430,594 512,261] 20 
962,020 806,382 671,804 783,226) 1,056,816 916,074 804, 663 876,336 

445, 857 299,446 140,468 101,698 488, 229 333,800 176,347 164,345) 21 
1,487,182} 1,031,129 760, 026 657,494] 2,158,007} 1,846,127) 1,645,249} 1,222,455) 22 
1,146,710} 1,198,759} 1,080,480) 1,280,041) 1,452,923) 1,580,619] 1,504,653] 1,683,743] 23 


SS eee ee ee 


196,956 331,173 245,176 274,591 203, 844 340, 402 249, 032 281,639] 24 
1,370,147] 2,547,685] 2.139.423] 3,222'650| 1,418,072 2,613,314| 2,173.280| 3,293,472 

767,823 749.095 830, 621 672,222] 4,497,210] 4,498,793] 3,632,392| 4,044,659] 25 

114,656 128,039 116,271 123,607 513,550 532,638 405,733 608, 927 


6,310 11,992 8, 846 8,956 825,730 882,919] 1,034,973} 1,000,369} 26 
332,929 356, 440 252,152 346,219] 2,297,480) 2,476,190} 2,659,512) 2,595,428) 27 
9,283,538) 6,464,589) 11,215,511) 11,353,726) 84,154,081} 82,429,094] 85,664,744) 93,084,711] 28 
666, 872 444, 602 980,613} 1,122,753] 5,944,247) 5,604,676) 6,655,055) 8,360,346 
193, 800 216,418 287,325 261,774 943, 889 982, 683 964,307} 1,028,651) 29 


367, 755 332,143 276,362 470,416 368, 026 335,495 361,403 529,446) 30 
2,731,479} 2,719,236] 1,698,441] 3,076,427) 2,733,599) 2,745,482) 2,189,013) 3,448,502 
117,314 113,571 92,124 87,709 191,020 207,325 192,770 218,963} 31 


280,012 346, 934 376, 963 641,442 636, 094 607,023 684,573} 1,028,334] 32 
512,204 516,044 334,629 272,347) 1,575,726] 1,529,179) 1,340,721) 1,112,772) 33 
164, 339 75, 234 21,737 37,909 888,626] 1,161,714 996,230] 1,177,406} 34 
347,445 196,218 49, 064 56,449} 1,349,697] 1,968,342} 1,216,362) 1,462,957 

2,836,265) 1,594,869} 1,058,095) 2,032,793) 12,109,886] 12,091.866] 11,306,820) 14,758,707) 35 
1,613,738} 1,465,175] 1,352,215} 1,685,441) 2,123,159] 2,333,674] 2.582,689] 3,023,555] 36 
154,606 152,750 139, 085 172,615 346, 695 358,531 362,318 487,573) 37 


8,593,063] 7,104,797| 5,100,616 8,025,223] 21,155,876] 21,841,4221 19,875,266! 25,541,363 
25297—32 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from 


United Kingdom. 


1924. 


1925. 


United 


omnert fo oT Ee WOR 


= 
—) 


11 


12 
13 


14 
15 
16 


VG 


Items 
IM. Fibres and Textiles—concluded. 
Wool— 
TR Wicrxah act aee Ae eo Mee eae Gn oe SON CER 
Noils, waste and tops 
Yarns 
Carpets Gioccde tind ntascae ha train caatetto $ 
Fabrics— 
Plannels, plaiiss acercetagsss cer ers 6. fester yd. 
$ 
Lustres, mohairs, alpacas, etc........... yd. 
$ 
Reds 22% veda tilt ste Poot ame cteras eae ler yd. 
$ 
Women’s dress goods, undyed......... sq. yd. 
$ 
Worsteds, serges, coatings, etc........... yd. 
$ 
Blankets treater ccs ahaa aden tars eae pair 
$ 
Otheriabricsapecn. vce oaascmene ste $ 
Wearing apparel— 
mitted goods sNiO0:p: secede tees cele oleice « $ 
Socks and stockings sence etn. emer doz. pr. 
§g 
Women’s and children’s outsidegarments $ 
Other wearing apparel........... oe fon $ 
HPeltiepressed ew cco. eaee era cc sakes Ib. 
Other wool fabrics and manufactures...... $ 
otal woollen. peck tee oe on ani eee oe $ 


Other fibres and their products— 


Artificial silk— 


Unmianuisctuneds) jst. acetate lb. 
ie kak 
Manila and sisal grass..............0s0000% sab 
Other fibres and their products, n.o.p..... ; 


Total other fibres and their products. §$ 


Mixed textile products— 


RYO ee ODL SO ACE OIE cast DOC ATO cwt. 
$ 
Hishelinesian dnote. casein deat cceeahe $ 
Cordage, n.o.p., and manufactures of...... $ 

Oilcloth; Stowers emetashesces seen sq.yd. 
$ 
Oiled ‘silk WAAR AECe elec s colocetacees $ 
Curtains-and shams.ic.cseeecs cee deees eves $ 

Plush; motpaeectasancttecnnonsne trace yd. 

Wearing apparel— 

Braids of straw, etc., for hats........... $ 
Hat imatorials .0.. 9s cataeesncceeteose $ 
ISIE Ut aanonbda ib AOCoem eso codeaens $ 
Lats Stra Wattatei ccietenacteeieac «meee $ 
LATS; CADSHMIOsDo sesterds sien cesta $ 
Glovesi(textile)s. ccc.agane aetertrosameneee $ 
Knitted foods amoip races cee ces cee ee $ 
All other mixed textile products........... $ 
Total mixed textile products.......... $ 
Total Fibres and Textiles............ $ 


1Subject to revision. 


8,913, 109 
2,733,725 
3, 638, 230 
3,148,700 
3,958,716 
1,080,404 


1,048,832 
473,572 
2,630, 955 
1,447,793 
3,479,248 
3,414,791 
4,839,382 
1,938,349 
7,844,721 
11,007, 787 
68, 965 
301,995 
366,111 


400,218 


2,238, 244 


37,762, 683 


469, 201 
1,159,837 


3,062,720 
379,453 
29,949 
226,975 
43,306 


1,809,571 


137,326 
171, 627 
948, 562 
275,476 
451,444 
411,716 
146, 847 
247,671 


46,192 

48,337 
377,362 
335, 032 
204,137 
534,731 
346, 642 
787,315 


4,535,005 
69,339, 824 


9,215,522 
3,382,525 
3,711,372 
3,065,445 
3,693, 796 
1,250, 107 


1,411,499 
667,811 
2,115, 383 
1,120,891 
4,269, 602 
3,893, 632 
4,444,700 
1,949,068 
6,710, 684 
9,304,703 
146, 598 
508 , 037 
500, 343 


546, 000 
631,478 
2,728,422 
259, 067 
1,972, 626 
101,013 
63,328 
2,193,367 


37,745,096 


945,788 
1, 661,957 
254,506 
2,213,480 
252,028 
26,160 
220,179 
52,748 


2,441,418 


138,418 
220,080 
801,935 
246,545 
523, 287 
469, 362 
185,426 
232,023 


17,196 
48,358 
363,340 
306, 224 
191,370 
710, 150 
512,312 
642,339 


4,946, 660 
72,284, 366 


6, 681, 245 
3,425,004 
3,189,494 
2,732,165 
3,455, 529 
1,148, 633 


870, 123 
388,019 


11,158,395 
136, 893 
549, 656 
476,977 


603, 357 
518, 762 
2,230, 284 
219, 247 
1,817,010 
82,565 
56, 404 
2,000, 372 


36,978, 156 


1,321, 698 
1,898, 021 
667,039 
1,020,000 
230, 166 
23, 963 
202,901 
56,071 


3,054,198 


110, 700 
370,445 
912, 236 
282,363 
538, 853 
443,404 
189, 831 
308,841 
319,083 
506,416 


21,088 
69,023 
401,150 
294, 606 
198,715 
465,841 
561,563 
527,417 


5,552,939 
725126, 492 


3,620,547 
1,021, 856 


666, 347 
249, 249 
1,945,410 
1,089, 624 
3,261,378 
3, 108,563 
3,341,812 
1,479, 286 
8,162,807 
11,184,906 
109,306 
548,714 
433,548 


690, 761 
526,373 
2,485, 562 
220, 625 
2,060,076 
112,218 
75,076 
2,105, 283 


36,304, 734 


947,150 
1,502,923 


3,271,161 


123,336 
363, 804 
1,036,615 
295,799 
582,787 
442,125 
231,585 
387,701 
276,745 
426,871 


10,927 
132,945 
515,531 
257,879 
299,720 
535,577 
455, 235 
535, 199 


5,927,513 
70,153, 478 


| 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 


1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.1 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.1 


3,225,871) 5,071,086} 5,581,043} 5,212,137] 18,273,344} 19,321,730] 14,362,890] 13,449,506 
773,653} 1,790,157) 2,500,779! 2,061,251) 5,078,929] 6,837,781] 6,867,497| 5,669,486 
222,684 333, 468 388, 362 128,863} 4,525,784) 4,503,408] 4,079,990} 4,097,256 


164,392 64,941 22,470 39,925) 3,401,211] 3,288,700} 2,879,457) 2,847,394 
137,340 54,955 33,021 31,351] 4,237,874) 3,950,493) 3,670,827) 3,753,462 
191,188 131,714 179,677 143,477] 1,525,623) 1,788,258) 1,885,979) 1,793,091 
8,785 6,341 4,072 2,322) 1,063,164) 1,443,297 919,051 686, 322 
4,065 4,008 1,294 2,473 479, 867 682, 261 413,973 261,91] 
6,358 2,733 2,182 27,781) 2,640,376] 2,120,139) 1,948,369) 1,976,024 
6. 279 4,966 1,996 22,259} 1,456,062| 1,127,193] 1,048,999} 1,113,949 
73,536 27,452 13, 683 7,860} 3,568,098] 4,315,485] 3,327,760) 3,321,069 
115, 443 64, 836 22,528 16,829} 3,551,511) 3,978,384) 3,029,582) 3,194,626 
315 = 65 = 5,132,410} 5,788,875} 7,604,577| 5,254,415 


= a 2,157,075) 2,683,949] 3,572,176] 2,434,628 
205,117 153,108 146,481 109,11C} 7,763,661) 7,522,959) 9,757,954) 9,461,372 
356,959 350, 888 194,798 129,436) 11,630,159) 10,308,252) 12,684,360) 12,806,128 


4,976 11,802 11,262 11, 302 74,429 159,045 148,727 125,429 
23, 062 41,654 48,335 45,456 326,485 550,772 599, 806 601,110 
29,569 36, 029 29, 283 23.609 426,789 551,273 535,772 490,401 
62,701 41,271 18,571 32,394 472,861 625,900 655,556 769,394 
12,928 7,246 7,860 17,301 606, 867 640,880 527, 384 544, 665 
46,114 29,534 24,419 63,934] 2,786,031} 2,767,395} 2,261,060} 2,558,446 


888, 754 743,316 459,023 391,971] 1,145,193} 1,061,050 727,369 688 , 337 
400, 208 273, 643 284, 877 216,605} 2,131,107} 2,272,294) 2,146,186] 2,339,232 
424,873 147,720 156,527 173,004 671,069 414,444 413,943 507,166 
193,909 112,328 88,487 95, 259 372, 955 290,820 247,957 311,076 
585, 941 496, 546 424,403 442,428) 3,430,076) 3,338,885) 3,187,814] 3,153,649 


ee ee OO eee 


4,038,172) 4,509,316) 4,699,873) 3,847,595) 45,734,381) 47,318,368) 47,614,903) 46,036, 182 


178,446 180,393 208,754 142,713 933,791] 1,331,343] 1,770,306] 1,958,455 
427,595 274,812 281,266 127,244] 2,248,997) 2,332,591) 2,542,400) 2,740,346 

= 104, 956 149,950 373, 038 = 477,754) 1,180,500} 2,418,901 
46,927,667| 52,159,463) 24,735,749] 39,184,480) 49,990,387) 54,427,211] 26,576,587) 47,629,886 
4,820,569} 5,541,454) 2,901,827| 5,448,706) 5,200,022} 5,799,586) 3,227,847) 6,710,477 
172,378 237,678 215,956 349,118 216,818 268,722 255,317 439, 699 
1,179,025} 1,798,931) 1,841,427) 3,505,346] 1,497,148) 2,049,972) 2,183,277) 4,347,116 
175, 205 163,841 201,928 181,114 339, 952 395, 302 385, 289 401, 685 


| | | 


165, 630 194,448 238,939 200, 157 317,059 336, 413 371,828 345,098 
682, 108 766,460 960,334} 1,091,781 873,798 992,188) 1,390,657} 1,580,321 
1,061,342 961,827| 1,207,377| 1,254,238} 2,040,753} 1,816,127) 2,189,483) 2,405,002 
152,329 157,942 208,341 178,098 437,860 424,261 505,572 494,106 
410,883 417,170 572,851 507, 304 862,494 941,591) 1,111,878 1,091,213 
228,546 296,539 255, 562 273,359 640,421 766,327 699, 069 716,325 
650, 356 810,320 683, 795 909,757 799,278} 1,000,485 884,153) 1,151,298 


100,861 144, 698 132,429 86,576 406,389 459, 034 543,304 560,560 
= - 95, 858 162,996 = = 526, 863 520, 948 
= = 164,175 275,031 = = 816,821 811,354 


229,189 264,330 229,258 234,784 479. 607 512,002 490,981 504,440 
704,111 553,005 591,968 576,998 850,324 659, 654 759, 635 801,781 
614,143 362,898 312,127 312,254) 1,231,864 985,489) 1,000,885 1,228,103 
519,510 563,813 469,936 406,178 883,733 915,873 823,615 749,943 
763 , 264 725,179 650,775 696,506} 1,000,630 971,059 917,832| 1,094,640 
180,360 86,012 66,475 144,399 990,780} 1,296,149] 1,034,378] 1,279,584 
680, 803 318,385 229,189 200,772} 1,076,135 979,920 949,184 824,954 
1,768,499] 1,377,457] 1,485,204] 2,281,077) 1,595,770) 2,281,378] 2,188,486} 3,001,283 


ed (aa 


77,283,472| 74,763,836] 64,002,595] 79,115,464| 170,146,958] 173,795,660] 165,440,757| 184,761, 831 
25297—324 
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500 TRADE AND COMMERCE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Items. 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
Wood, unmanufactured or partially manufactured- 
EO Railroad tess. <2 ade wdctoe eek Gaicte cotter a - - - - 
j Saw-mill products— 
Lumber, dressed on one side— 
2 Cherry, chestnut, and hickory........ M ee - - - - 
3 Gumwyoodssees. cage Sees teks « teens M hy - - - - 
4 Oaks e ee ae okie ietonies s seetees M ft - - - - 
$ 7 - - - 
5 Witchy PME ls eects oc ce acess Woneeee M ft. - - - 16 
$ - = - 434 
6 Whitewood tires acs ciitecenietsteversse clots M i ~ - - - 
q Other: seve. nto Saoe ate pees Hae $ 4,281 9,024 8,572 11,522 
8 Lumber, dressed one side and edges.....M Ag - a P ~ 
9 Weneersia. coe eee ova nah e ooua sien tis $ - 734 2,860 3,676 
10 Other saw-mill products................. 1,046 900 25 13 
11 | Other unmanufactured or partially manu- 
tactured Wood Wace sees stress lees 9,035 11, 213 8,800 5,281 
Total wood, unmanufactured or partially 
MANULACLUTEH <encosese eee ree 14,369 21,930 15,344 20,926 
Wood, manvfactured— 
I24 Cooperage. BEA. Shi. is Acceten ola« olecosieete ters $ 1,185 10,486 19, 298 20,728 
13 | Corkwood manufactures... .. $ 9,428 28,479 60, 794 57,336 
14 | Turned and carved wood...............--. $ 8,959 11,755 11,953 16, 754 
18} }-Wood pulp: isceesereases wee tee eres ewt. 60 - 8 13 
$ 978 - 51 68 
16) | Doors: tac Scat staceeadeoiie tadkeaecak ee ars $ = = = - 
17] Fibre, kartavert, and manufactures of..... $ 2,011 2,155 2,104 alli 
18 Murnitures: a aeioore oe akeot ois cisions $ 144,297 158,719 153,781 168,042 
19 | Other wood manuvfactures................ $ 161,726 168,828 157,748 188,772 
Total wood, manufactured............ $ 328,584 380, 422 405, 724 452,812 
Total wood and wood products........ $ 342, 953 402,352 421,068 473,738 
Paper— 
20 Cardboard..... $ 16,583 28,732 26,312 31,895 
21 | Printing paper.. . § 135,040 165,916 185, 420 164,128 
22 | Wrapping paper............... lbs 368, 863 411,373 324, 623 180, 052 
$ 36,369 44,431 36,371 16,226 
23 | Writing paper and stationery.. wuts 65,306 100, 760 113,551 126,210 
24 Walbpaper.oce. seeds a. setesote . roll 66, 687 129, 636 336, 244 375,429 
$ 34, 257 46,895 82,437 85,487 
250] mOtherpaneraccen es <. de meee ape 248,958 268, 324 375,800 380, 681 
26 | Paper boxes and containers.. Smeg 17,040 14, 246 15,214 19,674 
27 | Other manufactures of paper. . oe 303,343 300, 459 329, 252 312,807 
Potal paper sic .ccsiacsletsaw es .« ors isietetaes Sets 856, 896 969,763} 1,164,357) 1,137,108 
Books and printed matter— 
28 | Newspapers and magazines................ $ 25,767 11,357 9,280 7,986 
29 | Photographs, chromos, engravings, prints. $ 115,137 96,594 110, 148 122,355 
30 | Advertising pamphlets, cards, etc......... lb. 197,447 398, 053 500, 006 473,836 
$ 84,318 163,748 200,442 193,451 
31 | Labels, tags, tickets, etc.. $ 41,787 49,146 52,001 62,622 
32 | Bibles, hymn books, etc $ 200, 183 170, 665 143, 251 158,198 
33 Mex tiDoolkss metric: cieateceivelres $ 328,006 404,272 493, 123 447,466 
34 | Other books and printed matter..... $ 713,291 793,327 844, 436 870, 740 
Total books and printed matter......... $ 1,508,489] 1,689,104] 1,852,676] 1,862,818 
Total Wood,} Wood Products and Paper $ 2,708,338] 3,061,219] 3,438,1011 3,473,664 


%Subject to revision. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926—continued. 


United States. 


All Countries. 


No. 
1923. 1924 1925. 1926.1 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 
508, 807 803,777 581,097 614, 228 511,491 815, 560 581,097 614,228] 1 
607,741] 1,072,760 755,877 749,250 609,888] 1,080,094 755,877 749,250 
10,777 8,800 7,407 8,766 10,777 8,800 7,407 8,766] 2 
922,176 729,583 522,186 620, 117 922,176 729,583 522,186 620, 117 
11,536 13, 348 10,459 16,382 11,536 13, 432 10,480 16,550] 3 
492,676 672, 330 456, 809 855,114 492,676 679, 215 458, 654 875,027 
34,406 36,965 33,574 35,575 34,441 36, 993 33,591 35,667| 4 
2,286,744) 2,678,983]  2,237,777| 2,404,979] 2,288,968} 2,683,431) 2,243,870] 2,412,876 
26,788 42,711 25,004 21, 600 26,788 42,718 25,004 21,616] 5 
1,048,129] 1,665,873 95?, 587 819,723] 1,048,129} 1,665,970 957,587 820, 157 
3,033 4,616 3,811 5,978 3,033 4,616 3,811 5,978] 6 
250, 685 368, 116 269,619 345, 344 250,729 368,116 269,619 345, 344 
2,552,631] 2,835,332] 2,393,478]  2,553,517| 2,577,814] 2,863,944] 2,436,861] 2,630,757] 7 
5, 683 4,384 3,697 4,562 5,708 4,398 3,707 4,641] 8 
310,931 228, 236 168, 986 223,715 312,364 228,875 169, 299 228,724 
306, 029 464, 443 460, 034 639,748 306, 029 465,177 462,894 643,424] 9 
580, 683 432,769 479,970 424, 604 285,008 457,483 497,811 424,715] 10 
645,172 801, 860 474, 964 623, 485 664, 832 941,525 566, 859 723,301| 11 
9,697,568} 11,950,285] 9,177,287) 10,259,596] 9,758,613] 12,163,413] 9,341,517] 10,473,692 
474, 852 679,210 703, 805 933,135 478,745 699,741 731,320 962,770| 12 
289,036 304, 529 254,585 358, 738 422,247 524,998 498, 209 620,996} 13 
624, 902 944,926 744,327 884,881 635, 281 957,767 761, 865 905,716] 14 
349,376 338, 950 466, 737 426, 287 349, 438 390, 126 497, 857 429, 962| 15 
980,341 941,464] 1,366,367] 1,150,509 981,344] 1,035,433] 1,422,372] 1,157,362 
702,358 431, 625 314, 338 358, 135 702, 422 431, 649 314, 338 358,135] 16 
355,317 356,873 334,520 320, 254 357,521 359, 426 339,892 323,365] 17 
1,039, 634 946, 400 972,776 941,914] 1,326,114] 1,234,465} 1,313,723] 1,291,183] 18 
1,925,672] 2,201,076] 2,208,817] 2,386,738] 2,200,070] 2,505,996] 2,572,042) 2,757,334) 19 
6,392,112) 6,806,103} 6,899,535] 7,334,304] 7,103,744] 7,749,475] 7,953,761] 8,376,861 
16,089,680} 18,756,388} 16,076,822] 17,593,900] 16,862,357| 19,912,888] 17,295,278) 18,850,553 
762,488 840,498 922,727| 1,077,754 780, 183 873, 232 954,330] 1,116,896] 20 
468,045 461,766 408, 658 310, 732 607, 677 636, 796 603, 292 489,121] 24 
7,502,482} 6,824,872 6,756,429] 6,769,516] 8,496,402) 8,729,956] 8,609,663] 8,153,071} 22 
430,027 428, 574 318,139 287,973 501,810 564,890 437,790 373,153 
258, 022 260, 754 227,937 247, 685 328,170 370,391 362,342 413,469] 23 
1,834,402) 2,519,263] 2,462,299] 1,993,654) 1,934,760] 2,678,665} 2,846,266] 2,448,203) 24 
315,961 429,404 376,510 334, 679 357, 881 491, 349 478, 653 447,219 
2,172,056} 2,171,822} 1,824,887) 1,840,479] 2,753,510] 2,930,441] 2,663,801] 2,757,887] 25 
622, 892 963,948 932,445] 1,079,438 647,706 992, 809 967,492] 1,123,620] 26 
2,148,490] 2,140,681] 2,121,750] 2,164,910) 2,504,739) 2,522,712) 2,627,366] 2,682,373) 27 
7,177,981| 7,697,447] 7,133,053] 7,343,650] 8,481,676] 9,382,620] 9,095,066] 9,403,738 
1,951,886] 2,719,626] 2,758,566] 2,980,896] 1,979,950} 2,733,039} 2,775,883] 2,991,993] 28 
685, 375 765, 825 748, 220 826, 988 818, 326 897,173 917,280] 1,012,797] 29 
3,483,557| 3,793,995] 3,835,899] 4,494,009) 3,713,705] 4,240,083] 4,395,428} 5,045,113) 30 
1,476,814] 1,645,393} 1,694,270] 1,863,260] 1,581,990] 1,821,473} 1,913,751] 2,081,563 
415,430 338,973 300, 136 323,376 461,898 407, 220 365, 198 404,832] 31 
169, 745 148,995 132,971 151,208 454,239 400, 784 417,007 437,107| 32 
493, 625 510, 628 466, 530 478, 967 913,180 978,480} 1,023,191 985,436] 33 
3,383,862] 3,479,494] 3,343,023) 3,152,986] 4,291,928] 4,443,156) 4,382,729] 4,235,077) 34 
8,576,737} 9,608,934| 9,443,716] 9,777,681} 10,501,511] 11,681,325) 11,795,039) 12,148,805 
31,844,398} 36,062,769] 32,653,5911 34,715,2311 35,845,544] 40,976,833] 33,185,383) 40,493,096 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


1923. 


United Kingdom. 


1924. 


1925. 


-_ 


= 


Om aH 


1) 


23 


V. Iron and Its Products. 
ron Ore: fastens pie chrsisiont ne ou meeeiieite 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets— 
DEAE Re) an no ORE AOS NG neat ne aaOe Ae ennA 
Ferro-silicon and ferro-manganese......... 


Other pigs, ingots, blooms and billets..... 


Total pigs, ingots, blooms and billets.. 


Scrapsron orsteel.........nee sess sce 


Castings and forgings— 
Axles; partsiand!blanks we.ee- <> spies 
Locomotive and car wheel tires........... 


Other castings and forgings................ 


Total castings and forgings............ 


Rolling mill products— 
Bandtand hoopla. «seek eee ete ee eee 
Bars and rails— 
Ravlway Tallsiics anes eit ice Bn cecetrre 


Other bars and rails 
Plates and sheets— 
(Boller plate Riis. cerrens eie deme ae 


Canada plates 


Tinned plates 


Plates not less than 30 in. by } in. n.o.p.. 
Sheets, No. 14 gauge and thinner, n.o.p.. 
Galvanizedaen mre ete eee eter 
SOLD LOL emanate meee oe dear 
Other plates and sheets................. 
L3(0y6 (SPO choie eee a aid ao OCC SEL Oh cic 


Structural iron 


Total rolling mill products............ 


Tubes, pipes and fittings— 
Bollentibesme ere eee ee eee 
Other tubes, pipes, etc 
Wire— 
Barbed fencing 


Galvanized, No. 9. 12 and 13 gauge, not 


telegraph or telephone 


Wire rope, twisted wire, clothes lines, wire 


Gable} eteai-Osp. aneseeus on REY colonics: 
Other 
Csiris Fe ae eee chain or, Bests cc cee 
Engines and boilers— 
Engines, automobile 


Engines, internal combustion, other 


1Subject to revision. 


ewt. 


ewt. 


$ 


ewt. 


16,329 
39,515 
216,482 
25,291 


258, 102 


95,558 
642,914 


540 
15,658 
209,374 


5, 665 
13,263 
119, 884 
470,486 
700,586 
3,051,884 
6, 561 
12,512 
138, 286 
504, 805 
296, 229 
1,214, 844 
2,150 
3,011 
18,316 
41,463 
6,519 
11,520 
80, 152 


6,271, 886 


40, 224 
142,674 


112 
506 


493,047 
504,039 
143,211 


33,089 


855, 5C2 


2,000 


10,579 
108,973 
530,992 

48,741 


590,312 


Se eS 


191,698 
1,308, 049 


580 
17,451 
376,724 


1,313 
3,807 
111,427 
445,709 
591,480 


3, 238,525] - 


64,451 
132, 863 
128, 812 
469, 202 
137,763 
668, 882 

43, 857 
113,064 

91,156 
237,110 

526 
2,305 
865,309 


7,879,000 


85,028 
515,316 


800,538 
864, 807 
235,746 


8 
6,213 
115 
54,057 


6,706 
133, 847 
133,904 
448,107 

27,951 


609, 905 


4,825 


15,323 
118,953 
542,092 

27,670 


585,085 


135,364 
551, 006 


151 
5,366 
821, 446 


1,746 
4,201 
92,945 
390,939 
695,918 
3,682,006 
78,767 
146,459 
138,911 
489, 900 
264,771 
1,270,569 
71,212 
184,057 
61,015 
146,221 
69,750 
94,148 
650,940 


8,437, 258 


42, 841 
241,558 


14 
109 


20 
96 


244,191 
669, 484 
209, 704 


Zi 

5,386 
188 
234,708 


4,077 
77,125 
68, 263 

267,182 
18,614 


362, 871 
5 


14,520 
64,526 
304,175 
57,698 


376,393 


202,082 
658, 833 


35 
2,518 
668, 651 


90,786 
338,320 
865,596 

4,266,014 

11,260 

19, 266 

99,214 
337, 816 
197,814 
876,835 

56, 296 
156,594 

29,904 

74,550 

36, 264 

47,772 
198, 849 


7,646,018 


21,703 
291, 289 


2 
8 


808 
2,357 


198,130 
720,096 
201,933 


15 
7,764 


217 
443,751 


ee 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
ee a a ae (i eS ee | 
1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.1 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.1 


ee ee ee ee ee 


701,493} 1,296,253 685, 990 692,030) 1,044,999} 1,807,223 911,586) 1,053,593) 1 
2,059,109} 4,360,298) 1,798,719} 1,607,739) 2,588,536} 5,437,004) 2,333,107) 2,020,285 


29,762 28,213 19, 685 21,984 64,960 39,564 27,509 27,779) 2 
702,909 679, 952 385,070 410,509} 1,485,623 964,560 539,538 516, 238 
21,113 51,806 19,832 7,796 91,323 187, 087 158, 427 83,559} 3 
76, 159 326,325 98, 165 114,737 303,973 851,340 567,970 413,824 


505, 652 486, 215 475,397 366,001 537,839 646,319 649,818 638,050) 4 
1,284,720) 1,492,492 958, 632 891,247] 2,277,435] 2,462,219) 1,757,326) 1,568,112 


236, 517| 689, 121 466, 356 554, 135 242, 632 729,301 496, 862 671,435] 5 


1,693,561; 2,406,649) 2,057,925} 3,499,370) 1,709,890] 2,417,228) 2,073,248) 3,513,890] 6 
74,298 177,731 103, 061 79, 988 113,813 287,275 222,034 144,700) 7 
340, 604 788, 284 440,214 352,411 557,086} 1,921,225 982,391 657, 639 
1,012,109) 1,151,875 806, 532 862,082} 1,037,619} 1,200,829 834,511 920,215! 8 
3,046,274) 4,346,808) 3,304,671) 4,713,863] 3,304,595) 4,939,282} 3,890,150) 5,091,744 


1,062,721) 1,635,989 907,873] 1,020,968} 1,166,085} 1,839,961) 1,051,059} 1,286,716) 9 
4,602,710} 7,487,007) 3,639,255] 3,656,943) 5,431,530] 8,901,349} 4,339,135) 4,408,557 


30,910 57,084 10,718 18,782 31,674 57,867 13,165 21,197) 10 
1,149,411) 2,093,164 433, 988 616,402} 1,172,171) 2,116,057 505, 045 674, 704 
3,873,041] 3,978,918] 3,359,282} 4,989,151] 4,116,710) 4,387,617) 4,396,413) 6,079,273) 11 


138, 834 168,181 136,540 89,022 144, 499 171,377 138, 353 89,176} 12 
346, 145 512,321 354, 565 195, 095 359, 408 520, 686 359, 616 195,369 
187,531 170,328 68,327 128,883 307,415 281,890 161,272 220,080) 13 


765, 887 817,331 327,142 547,380) 1,236,373} 1,263,615 718,081 887, 225 
367,751 704,910 509,075 740,408] 1,068,337) 1,296,390] 1,204,993] 1,602,038} 14 
1,748,242} 3,860,437} 2,812,833} 3,934,732! 4,800,126) 7,098,962) 6,494,889) 8,200,879 
588, 174 739, 093 471,578 747,337 595, 824 818, 929 565,821 799,273] 15 
1,148,905} 1,970,083 977,845] 1,403,059) 1,163,292] 2,134,690) 1,152,628) 1,485,454 
926,078 765,371 575,700 921,400] 1,064,416 894, 583 715,502} 1,026,687) 16 
8,752,046] 3,742,319] 2,475,866] 3,501,906] 4,256,952} 4,213,300) 2,969,630) 3,852,778 
423,706 455,703 316, 067 397, 958 719,978 593, 466 580, 838 595,841] 17 
1,854,897] 2,236,923} 1,505,754) 1,721,217) 3,069,973] 2,905,805] 2,776,323} 2,598,562 
1,839,061} 1,915,285] 1,736,580} 1,887,717) 1,841,211) 1,959,142} 1,807,792) 1,944,013) 18 
3,439,559] 4,672,309] 3,525,186] 3,723,586] 3,442,570) 4,785,373) 3,709,243) 3,880,180 
400, 367 428,969 372,058 588, 464 419,402 527,001 436,441 642,491) 19 
1,011,996} 1,302,623 974,706] 1,427,240] 1,054,663} 1,554,545) 1,126,920) 1,540,250 
362,858 303, 428 240,163 241,419 423,528 304,505 450, 094 800,518} 20 
775,815 747, 842 548, 605 499, 296 881,826 751,709 846,940} 1,243,828 
5,496,861) 7,649,481/ 4,519,137] 5,168,410] 5,587,987} 8,581,510} 5,261,745] 5,534,438) 21 


705,674) 1,070,789 613,502 799, 364 747,098} 1,163,818 684, 725 893,993) 22 
1,744,948] 2,281,272} 1,320,583] 1,964,015} 1,909,833} 2,900,042} 1,739,650) 2,588,113) a3 


105,319 133,466 104,322 57,879 105, 436 133, 466 104,916 76,035] 24 
376,355 568,715 367,387 202, 28€ 376, 885 568,715 369, 121 253, 617 


210,053 206,117 133,524 188,974 210,053 206,117 133, 556 220,153} 25 
599,135 664, 645 389, 688 504, 034 599, 135 664, 645 389,831] | 577,275 


116,797 113,382 81,727 52,982 609, 960 921,796 328, 506 257,848] 26 
979,298} 1,043,760 774, 538 865,007} 1,492,952] 1,911,212} 1,464,865} 1,701,291} 27 
398, 200) 466,513 421,660 515,873 541,539 704,810 633,778 725,593} 28 


26,210 33,736 30, 725 76,624 26, 225 33,744 30,732 76,639) 29 
4,141,556] 5,050,089/ 4,308,219] 9,237,454] 4,153,926) 5,056,302} 4,313,598} 9,245,218 
6,425 6,532 5, 606 9,319 6, 587 6, 650 5,802 9,556] 30 


834,536 985,301 720,232| 1,088,312 871,3711 1,045,614 957,298] 1,540,315 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


SS ed 


nn 


13 


Y. Iron and Its Products—continued. 


Engines and boilers—concluded. 


Hocomotives and partsivc++. e+e s cce ee eee No. 
$ 
Other boilers, engines, etc................. §$ 
Total engines and boilers.............- $ 


Farm implements and machinery— 
iMadiny machinery, accion eae orients $ 
Harvesting implements and machinery.... $ 
Planting and tillage— 
Ploughs and parts.... 
O) Cher 4. eee Sees ooo eee $ 
Seed separation— 


Threshing machine separators........... No. 
$ 
Threshing machine separator pari Needs acs $ 
Fanning mills.. Peek rae 
Traction engines for farm - purposes. Seeeiatice No. 
$ 
Traction eneine Tepaitsis. ocssc. + os seem one $ 
Other farm implements.................-- $ 


Total farm implements and machinery $ 


PUT OATS. tracts cea area eS eee ae $ 


Hardware and cutlery— 
Cutlery ore tees yada ree eee 
Hardware— 
Naiis spikes, tacksne.acte ers steer cme 
Neodles*amdspins.... cong k toes esncnee mee 


Screws tare cs oe eee 


Machinery (except agricultural)— 
Sewing machines and parts................ 
Washing machines, domestic 


Other household machinery..............- 
Mining and metallurgical.................- 
Office or business— 


SACL CLE OM Meter ne cnists See eet a See 
T'S POMTTUING. sees sciet a et ete ace ete 
Other: rae cee eke Ae 
Printing and bookbinding— 
IPrintine-pressegi cect smte ne neeaite = miseiceas $ 
Typesetting machines................s.. $ 
Other printing and bookbinding......... $ 
Coke and gas machinery.............-...- $ 
Granesand’ derricks. .eese kere esis rr No. 
$ 
ihoreineiedtlipmentsertreeeeee eee $ 
Metal-working.n.O,[s.sneeree cares selene $ 
Ie zhosye haloligayfi} os aeulll yawn nose oote abe $ 
Pumps; power, and parts... ...* «s+ ess ane No. 
$ 
RollincwmrllamAch ines. na.) .sb. taeda $ 
Shovels, steam and electric............... No. 
$ 
eS allt eis reek denen eR ok nin eRN Oe Deron $ 
Other maehinerye... aa tee cece $ 


Total machinery (except agricultural). $ 


Subject to revision. 


$ 

$ 

$ 
Nuits ancboltst cs. cmemstcck acu eerie oe 

$ 

$ 

$ 


1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 
y 227,170 15,050 
207,951] 248,722) 255'994] 282381 
253,410; 308,992! 723,258] 728,946 
110 14,078 5,048 26,323 

3, 803 7; 868 6,205 7'397 
75 193 153 170 

700 769 2,763 2,957 

= 9 By a 

2 2,425 148 : 

E % x 15 

39 : 293 109 

oe 50 = = 

z 31,030 = e 
2,066 i 534 158 
24/948 48,156 51,363 59,246 
31,041 104,519 66,437 96,375 
73,973| 141,811) ‘118,918 84, 094 
646,983| 686,790] 672,083| 713,753 
2,029 2,870 6,638 12,313 
213'340| 229532] 163,192 180,304 
464 3/03 4°18 778 
4,065 11/945 18,126 5,821 
338 385 1/438 2’ 811 

oc. -37| 198,924] 1807812/ 152° 041 
963,592; 1,063,446] 992,289] 1,067,043 
44,573 91,165] 283,353] 330,878 
3 52 1 : 

249 4,585 315 s 

758 1261 467 354 
104,656}  142'042| 237,450 272,176 
1 4 9 . 

640 2 11,367 z 

65 1B 1B 5 
4,456 856 581 361 
45 482 1,451 4,285 
23,345 48,773 44,056 41,150 
728 816 98 75 
27,911 13,276 8, 263 22, 950 
s es 9811165} 150/601 

2 23 i 20 

2 100,794 41,991 57,056 

a ce 253°865| 291,769 
50,219] 129,641 83614 50,491 
230,488] 647,849] 252,522] 1,812,044 
163 124 60 
15,216 35, S80 61,756 36, 861 
720 2) 831 396 

= < = 1 

= 10,480 

350,716| 1,291,730 705,526] 870,168 
461,869|  °817,811| 963/947} 839/048 
1,325,589| 3,326,940 3,234,618| 4,291,073 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
——__—_—----- SS  _ | | No 
1923, 1924, 1925. 1926.1 1923. 1924. 1925, 1926.1 


22 96 48 65 22 96 48 65) 1 
213,022 636, 145 423,996 572,661 213, 022 636,145 651, 166 587,711 
1,543,333} 1,681,948] 1,156,472) 1,210,343} 1,751,294) 1,950,839) 1,419,279] 1,488,348) 2 


NN 


219,898 484, 627 296,497 610,351 249,227 577,187 446,393 810,351 
883,969} 750, 213 332, 624 556, 965 388, 146 760,245 339, 892 566, 160 


3 
4 
708, 694 849,210 613,756} 1,123,324 708, 769 849, 403 613,998} 1,123,687) 5 
198, 032 292,322 226,476 719,598 198, 833 293,115 229,415 730,575} 6 
q 
8 


1,932 3,074 I, 234 2,281 1,932 3,076 1,236 2,281 
1,646,704) 2,778,743} 1,008,689] 1,930,539] 1,646,704) 2,781,168) 1,008,837) 1,930,539 
611, 452 715, 630 472,380 514,761 611,452 715, 630 472,380 514,776 
13,489 71,012 44,962 51,051 13,722 71,012 45,866 51,448) 9 
5,507 5, 186 2,200 6,895 5,507 5, 236 2,200 6,895} 10 
2,986,597} 3,620,472} 1,410,554) 5,153,120] 2,986,597) 3,651,502) 1,410,554] 5,153,120 
885,728} 1,064,217 828,252} 1,118,692 887,825} 1,064,331 828,798] 1,118,850} 11 
697,508 943,568} 1,035,951] 1,273,102 732,720) 1,002,692} 1,098,853} 1,337,144) 12 


— ee | | | | | | 


373,561 864,123 254,980 256, 803 469,831 633, 066 492,377 429,152) 18 


410,783 393, 236 319,519 813,719] 1,251,415] 1,584,556) 1,351,547) 1,480,080) 14 


109, 853 120,809 65, 630 99,972 115, 782 127,738 77, 633 147,312] 15 
214, 676 189,141 149,305 159,894 434,843 419,379 325,417 353,901) 16 
25,768 24,898 18,270 28,459 26,268) «28, 105 22,493 29,705| 17 


329, 760 344,370 232,949 315,828 333, 886 356,322 251,329 324,191 
109, 944 138,892 116,853 108,041 110, 282 139,356 118,579 114,041) 18 
1,040,998} 1,058,364 843,356 916,352} 1,160,275} 1,220,704; 1,000,809} 1,114,227) 19 


2,216,014) 2,244,812} 1,727,612] 1,913,806) 3,406,483} 3,848,055) 3,125,314) 3,483,752 


389, 738 617,025 552,588 724,016 434, 366 708, 922 837,370] 1,055,394] 20 
6,716 9,126 10,909 13,295 6,719 9,181 10,910 13,297] 21 
391,014 560, 859 642,735 792,071 391, 263 565, 723 643,050 792,131 
139, 184 133,018 162, 653 127,035 140, 639 134,394 163, 264 131,310) 22 
1,515,287] 1,746,074} 1,326,667) 1,981,518] 1,619,943) 1,888,789] 1,564,157) 2,253,697] 23 


2,062 3,308 3,568 3,752 2,068 3,312 3,607 3,790) 24 
397, 842 606, 066 498,751 510, 626 400,331 607, 286 518,010 520,044 
12,345 12,205 8,451 11,390 12,410 12,219 8,753 11,411] 25 


728,859 661,363 486, 192 685, 273 733,315 662, 234 487, 687 686, 030 
248,724 429,243 438,175 512,003 248,769 429,725 439, 626 516,288] 26 


1,174,076 912,334) 1,382,906) 1,211,163) 1,205,772 978,895) 1,462,758} 1,307,922) 27 
1,037,783 795, 234 660, 690 487,923) 1,038,511 796,050 660, 788 487,988] 28 
557, 600 489, 858 458, 222 577,088 587,045 505,351 470,828 608,295) 29 
= = - = 510,144 261,328} 30 
86 124 120 170 86 147 131 190} 31 

476, 369 511, 194 539,704 548,530 476,369 611,988 581, 695 605,586 
= = = = 813,489 980,291] 32 
1,181,335] 2,068,976] 1,002,534) 1,946,339] 1,280,670} 2,364,652) 1,154,075} 2,021,897) 33 
987,507 493,253 669,733] 1,192,726) 1,231,113) 1,150,692 922,255} 2,534,693} 34 


5,039 4,861 4,222 6,143 5, 203 4,928 4,348 6, 206} 35 
641, 801 850, 700 594, 507 948,579 657, 085 887,437 656, 482 987,999 
238,318 201,587 150,531 159, 208 239,038 201,587 153,362 159,534! 36 

55 27 28 54 55 27 28 55} 37 
422,427 242,150 300, 833 469,714 422,427 242,150; 300, 833 480, 194 


2,688,637| 2,103,671 2,117,290] 2,434,880) 3,122,014 3,412,840] 2,865,276} 3,383,649) 38 
9,336,745) 11,213,830} 9,447,811] 11,081,177} 9,839,909] 12,120,202) 10,617,066] 12,257,389) 39 


22,553,246| 24,636,435] 22,211,345] 27,177,066] 24,068,579] 28,268,927] 25,822,215! 32,031, 669 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Items. i oe eaten ein eae hie aaa Rar Gor ae 
1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.1 


V. Iron and Its Products—concluded. 


PA Springs. sede sees core eae ee carne tasted $ 2,508 2,012 2,118 1,733 
Stamped and coated products— : 

2 Tin Cans. Avec wewe eet Glas eOneee senate $ 8,997 10, 299 23,452 28,095 

3 Other?e:, FA Bees SR SESE $ 68,381 117, 664 126, 337 146,090 

4 |Tools and hand implements................. $ 134, 282 234, 962 208, 706 240,410 

Vehicles— 
5)| ‘Automobiles; freight... ....-.00c.2ecee +s No. 23 18 37 30 
$ 77,169 52,227 80,155 75,760 
6 | Automobiles, passenger................005 No. 30 

$ 135,275 150,382 111,399 166,909 

Zl Automobile partars-. eee. ceeen cacao: $ 59,521 41,910 53,573 56,313 

SilleeRailway, cars, ail kindsees me te eee ee No. ~ 45 68 30 

$ - 5, 852 4,118 4,709 

SF eRailway,cars.parts offs. 12. eae eel $ - 11,279 47,504 106,586 

RON Othervehiclesofiironseeessntena: aeons; $ 72,934 73,789 70, 825 77,906 

Potalivehiclestecneaw se. s+ ocetteeue $ 344, 899 335,439 367,574 488,183 

11 | Drums, tanks, cylinders...................- $ 9,074 12,692 22,402 32,508 

24 ThUTRECUTO 2 0 tie Som ee te ee ta ne $ 6,775 3,821 3,781 7,601 

AST Purmips; Hand dyscs.cecacie ete teens No. 305 442 629 315 

$ 1,971 2,525 2,974 1,523 

JES Stoveste yt oe hve eck hee bane $ 2,669 2,412 4,774 1,669 

ASS Valves: 0 o.cpiaceat terks ak ean os cb lee $ 4,325 33, 229 37,658 52, 838 

16 |Articles for ship-building.................... $ 85,162 65,518 134, 762 140, 856 

A451 Otheranoniandistecloerssbrtc.tinas 2a $ 548,740 642,545 679,314 675,326 

Total Iron and its Products........ $ 12,671,433) 18,241,866) 17,794,428] 17,905,166 


Vi. Non-Ferrous Metals. 


18) Aluminavand eryolite,. 0.4... .-eeeese nee cwt. 986 27 22 - 
$ 749 970 21 - 
19 | Aluminium and its products................. $ 175, 650 179,932 190, 459 270, 229 
Brass— 
AO! | Se Scrap ho serene eee ner ioe cchavec MR ee cwt. 7,609 1,764 410 213 
$ 75,769 19,954 3,597 1,291 
ale Bars and TOdSe.a i. haeteeeeie. <a eee ewt. 4,663 5, 893 2,859 2,205 
$ 61,080 89,756 40,197 34,789 
ecu otripsysheetsaplatess. ee teeenn 1c meeecee ewt. 296 1,648 1,152 493 
$ 5,582 33,050 24,974 10,670 
Pedi Me Une Aaah der eresctax ofr Rate tas o Cea lb. 71,477 416, 838 403,461 336, 144 
$ 18,093 98,759 85, 865 80, 601 
EAM Wine Clotheeetes: «come eecaidnraamet $ 145, 004 116,134 63,675 61,987 
25 OTRET See ee eat reas Aalto $ 177,924 208, 645 236,745 320,427 
POtaliPrassee cameo ok asitarcactatclstoeniels $ 483 ,452 566, 298 455,053 509, 765 
Copper— 
YAU). lekmacwe tela Roe eeeapenaunsootndbaevdbaoae cwt. 24 235 566 119 
$ 540 5,257 10,274 2,193 
sie blockss pies ing otarasecnrie cote ceeete ties LOE - - - - 
: § a f E 3% 
RON MOUIPS; SHECUSs PIALOS. crarelaeicclere ais/oeleleineroiete s cwt. 2,196 8,771 3,190 528 
$ 50,718 209,174 66,968 12,188 
29 Malo ing Mette eerie cases Ae ecto «vis stern lb. 73, 829 213,963 91,132 108,420 
$ 19,471 56,463 21,655 25,660 
SOFC OG Ret earns sates eesia taal betel ee leirate $ 47,605 118,305 57, 858 141, 489 
Total tcopper e..ocn eee ae tele aiehtocm ane $ 118,334 389,199 156,755 181,530 


iSubject to revision, 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 


222,778 291,363 164, 202 194,775 225,525 293,541 166, 787 196,527) 1 
452,247 544, 691 555, 588 643,500 461,931 558 , 582 579, 786 673,910) 2 
801, 697 793,343 817,351 964,563 888,754| ~ 935,896] 1,016,158} 1,157,614] 3 
1,374,149] | 1,651,996} 1,325,072} 1,580,225] 1,540,909) 1,964,791) -1,645,117) 2,053,815) 4 
1,059 1,308 890 1,153 1,082 1,340 934 1,189} 5 


1,811,936} 1,841,485) 1,277,662} 1,692,920} 1,889,105) 1,910,808} 1,364,664) 1,772,414 
11,362 9,51 8,797 14,844 ,40: 9,549 8,835 14,935) 6 

11,710,972} 9,378,494) 8,602,104] 18,850,260} 11,857,165} 9,532,350) 8,726,714) 14,022,814 
14,065,719] 16,747,228} 14,114,959) 23,010,491) 14,134,874] 16,808,323) 14,188,715) 23,111,109) 7 
1,144 1,121 790 393 1,144 1,166 858 462} 8 

439,279 596, 859 390, 693 330, 813 439, 279 602,711 394,811 336,813 
246,485) 1,272,973 616,511 519, 674 246,485} 1,284,252 664,015 626,508] 9 
484, 467 480, 457 357,479 379,006 557,996 555,013 430, 642 460,710) 10 


563,950 662, 004 410,749 517,598 661,191 753, 752 525,512 684,312) 11 
316,725 395,177 427, 483 496,532 324, 420) 400, 008 432,793 507,999} 12 
26,880 21,194 15,081 24,124 28, 226 22,729 17,185 27,554] 13 
338,366 244,850 231,459 571,773 343,505 251,560 240,521 583, 703 
303,565 318, 831 318, 837 370,427 310, 824 324,211 328, 236 376,652) 14 
394,268 663,215 433,989 579,919 398, 618 696,444 472, 082 637,465} 15 
292,780 356, 532 694,434) 1,237,342 378, 492 449,707 902,043) 1,440,020) 16 
8,810,929) 10,599,881) 9,778,735) 12,527,254) 9,442,700) 11,328,259) 10,585,133) 13,480,802] 17 


791,224) 1,266,752) 1,357,848; 1,336,509 792,210} 1,266,799} 1,358,148) 1,336,538) 18 
1,551,662} 2,343,267} 2,566,587) 2,675,186) 1,552,411) 2,344,463) 2,568,617) 2,675,361 
1,141,567} 1,074,056 879,323 944,252) 1,394,350} 1,380,048) 1,187,071] 1,359,701] 19 


17,722 15,451 31,459 30,494 25,452 18,097 32, 889 33,092] 20 
179,599 158,372 289,951 304,798 256,206 183, 489 299,017 323, 666 

12, 662 6,040 3,572 6, 287 17,325 11,933 6,431 8,492} 21 
197,100 127,970 63 , 024 128, 647 258,180 217,726 103, 221 163,436 

16,729 10,691 6,024 9,877 17,025 12,339 7,176 10,370} 22 
314,948 230,954 117, 657 161,004 320,530 264,004 142,631 171, 674 


1,476,117] 1,399,356) 1,240,576} 1,709,032) 1,547,594) 1,816,194) 1,644,252) 2,045,176) 23 
358,311 385, 225 303, 035 425,737 376,404 483, 984 388 , 937 506, 338 
151,408 83,592 24,328 31,805 316,885 228,724 127,568 141,035) 24 

2,225,927| 2,722,028] 2,125,385) 2,527,470) 2,447,634] 3,003,041) 2,473,541] 3,069,726) 25 


3,427,293) 3,708,141) 2,923,380] 3,579,461] 3,975,839) 4,380,968) 3,534,915} 4,375,875 


274,938 269,240 200, 467 254,331 274,962 269,475 201,033 254,817| 26 
4,039,846] 4,216,002} 2,847,340) 3,740,485] 4,040,386) 4,221,259) 2,857,614] 3,747,343 
2,984,363) 12,214,651) 8,716,301 8,621,899} 2,984,363) 12,214,651] 8,716,301 8,621,899] 27 

452,748] 1,703,283) 1,185,658) 1,227,315 452,748] 1,703,283} 1,185,658) 1,227,315 

22,163 12,512 19,088 15,893 24,359 21, 283 22,278 16,421] 28 

475, 684 285,145 374, 625 340, 291 526,402 494,319 441,593 352,479 

875,625) 1,452,559) 1,403,123) 1,706,666 949,454] 1,666,522) 1,496,049) 1,815,086) 29 

214,814 380, 883 333,112 422,772 234, 285 437,346 355, 242 448,432 

995,368) 1,090,536) 1,049,201 1,476,024] 1,047,607} 1,226,052) 1,123,182) 1,639,503) 30 


~ 6,178,460| 7,675,849} 5,789,936! 7,206,837! 6,301,428| 8,082,2591 5,963,2891 7,415,072 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No Items 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded. 
dt Beadtandertsiprodicts ensitaeaancsc esters $ 174,547 173,100 133,477 125,783 
Nickel— 
2h Nickel-plated .ware:. . 9... : acvcleo weele sins $ 98,282 107,165 139,523 132,995 
SPO ther tence oe toe ae ois ca eh awe $ 26,107 16,671 35, 604 38,489 
Precious metals— 
4)! Mlectro-platediware..... 20h sends 0 > «sole alee $ 302, 564 355, 241 440,539 560,153 
5 | Silver in bars, blocks, etc...........0e000 $ 318 1,317 161 2,363 
Gli Others cesoenr ee sean ceieeeninaerres $ 198,516 228, 581 182,085 266, 646 
Tin— 
Vile Blocks barasplescecceescsicle cc's ieee as ewt. 19,692 19,901 15,171 18,646 
$ 677, 762 858,916 770,260] 1,069,540 
SH LE OTF. eles Wawasan trois eee tee lb. 32,489 10,164 15,577 2,448 
$ 18,303 7,790 8,139 1,729 
9)|\ #Other:(collapsibletubes).csee..6- > « veloc $ 7,981 7,278 3,058 12,101 
10) Zincianddtsiproductsi...ssee.eee ves. seeete $ 25, 890 15,443 15,629 21,126 
Other non-ferrous metal products— 
ATS Clocks and twatches.,cus ele. nec shake ane $ 52,780 47,599 49, 684 62,602 
Electric apparatus— 
12) Batteries....... Ee A Bede $ 134, 267 221,816 335,925 464,792 
13 Dynamos, generatorssis.e0secesp ew oes $ 21,055 148,777 73,792 176,300 
J43) Incandescent lamps: sstaccasn dace nece see No. 254,047 157,919 67,601 9,959 
$ 40, 842 21,953 6,305 3,608 
15) || Electric light fixtures cnc... les «cess eetleistere $ 8,783 5,945 9,998 7,874 
AG SiGeMctors <. {265 EX. cre, se eee hi caisr ate $ 52,976 49,141 28,426 29,494 
Ma | RN TOLOTS Stee ia Sasa a1 ce ora col eae $ 93,796 108,130 208,781 344,353 
AShie Sparks plussfetet.. ..... sees tee «sco sae $ 3,668 5, 832 3,465 4,364 
LOTS watches tete eer wocss SoReal eee ate $ 18,551 42,733 37,664 133 , 349 
20) || Telegraph instruments...+.8+0 «+... ose e $ 90,193 108,418 10,977 10,673 
21 | Telephone instruments. anes 346,763 59,727 27,345 74,056 
22 lise Wireless apparatussses seebnscosh ens eeheatt: $ - - 127,439 193, 222 
28 |e C) UHLOR oe anestcparancte varstchare areca evo ats OE $ 157,069 172,234 223,542 215,707 
Total electric apparatus...........00:: $ 967,963 944,706 1,088,659 1,657,792 
est (Gagrapnaratisuntiwccstuss oteoas acemere ee $ 7,012 4, 860 4,517 T2008 
25 |Printing materials (except machinery)....... $ 17,967 24,920 19,703 23, 282 
BGs Orasan Oop en y.ce ee en ee eae $ 2,584 - 235 8,312 
zipliLarops; sideliahts, ebO ses seme acs cneneceeoes $ 34,100 12, 852 23,494 27,241 
28 |Other non-ferrous metals.............000e005 $ 204,777 266, 668 293, 388 324,937 
Total Non-Ferrous Metals........... $ 3,595,638} 4,209,506) 4,010,443) 5,303,872 


VII. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
29 |Asbestos, other than onde Sine sucsieltletoters $ 04,162 72,663 55,938 80, 816 


Clay and clay products— 


30 Clays, unmanufactured...............s6055 $ 114, 807 112,706 107,579 119,013 
31 DICKS TOS MOAI cc deh ees octets we 8 211,096 214,483 168,442 196, 855 
Sele Brickiandttiloga op! ...nee tees so. deeb iane $ 216,950 274,818 229,925 248,363 
33 | Pottery and chinawares....1000+0.- c+ sce $ 2,457,365) 2,844,568) 2,766,338} 2,889,266 
Baer Antinrcralsteobhion. mac a hadatiee aeace eaeeae $ 7,012 7,118 1,902 2,615 
BDde Bat hubs nObCacvacaverarn aerstoreee eerie ets erase $ 270,952 299,436 360, 632 320,372 
SOL PIO there Seen wes. o. ee aah on eae $ 149, 800 44,159 16,056 29,539 
Tota] clay and clay products.......... $ 3, 018,175 3,797,288 3,590, 874 3, 806, 628 
Coal and coal products— 

Dine Coaleanthracitetssen «|e aceite <7 eevaae ton 247, 833 205, 848 299,061 654, 553 
$ 2,350, 292 2,070, 865 2,705,775 6,112,668 

S8):|ca Goals bitumanous. ses ace be. onsis acoeeae ton 650,331 269, 871 13,417 55,628 
$ 8,380,533 1,127,406 46,374 254,086 

SON eACoker. sweet Aarades soemee tease ctanenis ton 2,907 820 1,701 11,200 
$ 23,371 9,661 11,918 83,186 

40 | Lignite and coal products...............6 $ 519,074 379,740 529,199 319, 601 
Total coal and coal products.......... $ 6,273,270' 8,587,672] 3,293,261 6,769,541 


1Subject to revision. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926—continued. 


1923. 


All Countries. 


1924. 


1925. 


No. 
1926.1 iy 


176, 284 


1,216, 008 
489,722 


129,529 
653, 263 
288, 254 


591,012 
1,271,810 
689, 783 
131,488 
415,344 
174,247 
1,480, 135 
386, 203 
710, 695 
785, 165 
449,744 


3,979, 611 


10,375, 454 


192,703 
275,334 
1,113,399 
653, 255 
1,701, 267 


Te Ee eo eS SSS ee 


31,748, 601 


SS eee eee 


447,108 


450,874 


er a | | 


2,847,785 


2,913,054 
25,795, 606 
10,515, 702 
40,639,950 

440,976 
4,267, 603 

382,080 


71,085, 239 


United States. 

1924, 1925. 1926.1 
130, 446 122,878 139,358 
1,119,626} 1,086,357} 1,222,588 
384,072 335, 600 428, 636 
154,015 169,514 122,161 
722,954 740,936] 1,078,483 
448,839 403, 627 490,516 
11,760 14,916 14,672 
550, 674 738, 022 877,143 
1,360,820} 1,004,314 523,946 
374, 849 336, 767 229,731 
18,014 12,081 23,155 
383, 168 404,530 631, 894 
1,084,890 850,229] 1,008,036 
582, 691 610,840 619, 562 
1, 063, 610 809, 760 827,320 
601,076 - 636,540 715,179 
106,830 92,973 101,575 
520, 444 504,991 548,777 
220,546 181,354 251,005 
1,811,321} 1,535,685} 1,848,617 
561,813 437,320 676, 233 
999,038 908,544) 1,009,295 
931,744 143,744 93, 864 
422,391 275,936 427,593 
= 2,354,721} 3,247,449 
5,069,422) 4,672,153} 4,098,475 
12,289,850) 12,528,021) 13,744,765 
211,751 163, 627 164, 167 
284,309 266, 834 303, 546 
519,895 324, 026 294, 988 
821,022 669,452 700, 695 
1,904,431] 1,985,495} 3,045,702 
36,204,118] 33,297,222) 38,911,300 
704,117 406, 610 372, 678 
463,476 377,826 306, 990 
1,679,654, 1,196,391) 1,279,753 
414,879 349,753 349,802 
363, 686 198,594 234, 497 
325,777 308, 122 373,812 
75,210 49,114 44,630 
150,726 97,082 54,847 
3,473,408] 2,576,882) 2,644,331 
4,643,524) 3,834,054) 2,584,678 
41,934,241] 34,129,530] 20,852,269 
15,367,937] 11,494,846} 13,321,097 
43,254,520} 25,695,530} 28,525;651 
690,821 577,142 928,046 
4,973,926] 3,494,804) 6,421,886 
492,260 483,365 587, 223 
90,654,947| 63,803,229! 56,387,029 


412,721 


1,349,159 
517, 669 


438,472 
653, 581 
504, 845 


39, 258 
1,324,777 
2,050,318 

463, 063 

16,974 

493,733 


1,680,481 


725,336 
1,316, 732 
5, 558, 042 

757, 952 

448° 124 

227,223 
1,581,547 

389,871 

733,728 

978, 669 

796,507 


4,154,086 
12,109,775 


203, 932 
298,125 
1,115, 983 
704,434 
1,980, 852 


37, 492, 604 


543,132 


394, 895 
1,359, 923 
690, 692 
3,541,388 
324, 838 
354, 853 
207,033 


6,873, 622 


3,162,113 
28,159,041 
11,166,937 
44,025,436 

443,883 

4,290,974 

1,230, 594 


77,706,045 


364,312 


1,277,478 
438,776 


519,053 
724,271 
712, 946 


39,837 
1,745,915 
1,372,104 

383, 328 

25,345 

526, 490 


2,387,788 


804,918 
1,214,221 
5,349,038 

689, 407 

546, 487 

269, 892 
1, 928, 600 

567,645 
1,059, 296 
1, 043,547 

483 , 282 


5,369,340 
13, 976, 635 


217,421 
311, 280 
519,895 
850, 546 
2,263,400 


43, 432,617 


781,162 


576,223 
1,895, 028 
706, 057 
4,051,722 
332,895 
374,747 
195,518 


8,132,190 


4,849,372 
44,005, 106 
15,637,812 
44,382,011 

691, 641 

4,983,587 

872,008 


94,242,712 


oOo ts Ae WA = 


(i) 


63, 654, 190 
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Ne ee ee ee ee 


ont Was 


a 


es @ 


27 
28 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


VIL. Non-Metallic Minerals—continued. 


Glass and glassware— 


@Warboysy bottlesy jars; etesncc00-. <0 dees $ 
WEN CEN) p casBdiowincbape doa s0s55b0Gecunec $ 
Common window glass........ cogrodneKone sq. ft. 
Plater olags sia jacette cisc1a eoidke =. sateen ert $ 
Incandescent lamp bulbs and tubing for.... $ 
Other glass and glassware................. 
Total glass and glassware............. $ 
Graphite and its products..............+... $ 


Petroleum, asphalt and their products— 


Asphalt andlasphalt ollie. cee. setecer 
Crude petroleum— 
POR TORnIN OG ateaen cae at atta ale satiate gal 
Othorywensceeoe tee rere gal 
Coal and kerosene oil, refined............. gal 
Gasolene— 
(Under 7256p. gr. sccm saree ne gal 
$ 
OR er eve cesta eee cel aes gal 
ubricatingolsteasncs. cease eenc cet eae gal 
Other olla Ares occ ss eee a cen $ 
Other petroleum products................. $ 
Total petroleum, asphalt and their 
DIOGUCUS neeenit es baseman et SA 
Stone and its products— 
IX DTASL VS): Rec e eh ier ect totto tds ei aniatentes $ 
Building and paving stone..............0.- $ 
Hime, plaster; cement. <siecses ccs venice $ 
Marble, slate and other.....-nk..-.0s.s0000 $ 
Total stone and its products........... $ 
Miscellaneous— 
Carbonsjelectrict. acme ecechiniade mec $ 
Pyamiondssunsetsanecssewe wecieae esas tle $ 
Insulators, electri¢sc:.t comer techs ater nnce $ 
BCH 0, co ee Pret c's ssiclecateteicesio iiarsia s <merteiee cwt 
$ 
Sulphur’ censcc-n chaise eatiasrechretesie ke ay 
Other non-metallic minerals............... $ 
Total Non-Metallic Minerals........ $ 
VIM. Chemicals and Allied products— 
IN OLS erereysvereare Srateto’ vd Sats tare erste atauaraver eretraaratare $ 
Aleoholatindustrials.ce... anes aca scenes gal 
@allulosaproductsicnis-raeie ect devorensrderere ele $ 
Drugs and medicinal preparations........... $ 
Dyeing and tanning materials— 
Coal taridy esa cranses. os titoew ts aistowersaate lb. 
Logwood, oak, quebracho extracts........ nt 
Other dyeing and tanning articles........ 8 


Total dyeing and tanning materials... $ 


1Subject to revision. 


30,007 
38,696 
8,329,689 
373,150 
703,101 
142 

165, 838 


1,310,929 
31,281 


6,969 


ea 


14,159 
14,392 
1,465 
9,628 


32,454 


110,138 
66,434 
11,942 

187,706 


376,220 


150 
604, 158 
3,202 
714,477 
412,643 
1,232 


67 
56, 944 
12,508,655 


87,367 


57, 637 
897,925 


330,657 
169,135 
567,329 
27,784 
14,171 


211,090 


36,793 
45,594 
4,017,147 
215,324 
726,457 
4,301 
192,388 


1, 220, 857 


44,243 


3,660 


(eT it Wee Sh 2] 


A | 


11,813 
7,445 
2,342 

14, 869 


28, 256 


193, 544 
102,676 

13, 222 
223,085 


532,527 


10, 451, 716 


103,900 
2 


33 
91,697 
1,060,342 


275,320 
134, 265 
440,414 
18,411 
19,782 


172,458 


47,206 
43, 884 
2,295, 244 
120,789 
666, 252 
7,670 
184, 669 


1,070,470 
36, 383 


738 


9,939 
16,952 


44,526 


156,365 
129, 202 

14,485 
182,434 


482,486 


2,790 
696, 914 
2,127 
780, 950 
332,661 
2, 254 
55 
40,239 


9,648, 724 


98,753 
23 


482 
91,323 
993,281 


337,340 
115, 964 
522,256 
21,716 
31,477 


169, 157 


58, 641 
39,462 
7,173,154 
276,909 
793, 880 


195,175 


1,364,067 
36, 800 


2,466 


21,426 
12,667 

1,494 
37,933 


54,560 


217,942 


6,979 
214, 156 


554, 132 
2,332 
1,196, 825 
7,329 
563,006 
304, 290 
600 

18 

50,066 
14,226,799 


116,309 
1 


41 
79,270 
1,119,116 


151,209 
87,496 
194,312 
12; 104 
51,014 


150,614 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.1 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.2 


819,711 978,552) 1,045,953 868,979 895,487} 1,110,860} 1,189,017) 1,055,594) 1 
516,371 472,302 439,725 467,459 672,363 645, 926 644,537 706,754) 2 
461, 294 210,593 92,133 79,298] 26,873,869] 23,961,200) 23,559,813} 38,694,185) 3 
48,196 12,403 * 10,051 11,740} 1,205,639} 1,100,946) 1,030,803} 1,334,068 
245,420 97,581 58,773 124,134] 2,328,191) 2,540,949} 1,858,726) 2,005,074) 4 
280, 924 368,101 237,870 398, 047 394, 960 516, 264 343,670 441,669] 5 
1,222,906] 1,199,731} 1,062,972) 1,195,424) 1,575,119} 1,610,933] 1,570,827] 1,714,059) 6 
3,133,528] 3,128,670) 2,878,912] 3,106,483} 7,071,759) 7,548,874) 6,661,148] 7,297,918 
57,672 84,319 53,963 113, 632 89,939]. 129, 669 90,573 151,711| 7 


559,724 276,311 331,095 312, 834 566,741 280,431 333, 290 316,647} 8 


261,750,905] 330,825,705) 363,300,243] 356,148,699) 397,603,716] 418,791,375) 440,671, 846) 470,616,511) 9 
13,001,891) 13,990,554) 16,166,950) 19,132,857) 20,051,248) 17,440,768] 19,834,683] 25,675,071 
80,214,293] 107,588,498] 95,946,059] 89,823,164) 80,303,615} 111,021,631] 96,919,195) 98,023,025) 10 
3,165,388] 4,172,747] 4,306,854) 3,894,164] 3,167,330] 4,345,248] 4,401,779] 4,311,824 
3,426,575} 4,398,141] 5,473,953] 4,632,707] 3,481,332) 4,398,821] 5,474,153) 5,019,355) 12 
296,168 347,123 447,078 390, 923 297,595 347,341 447,131 453,579 


26,575,137| 36,831,624] 58,291,880} 58,606,255) 28,028,341) 36,831,720) 58,291,880) 58,606,255) 12 
5,614,671} 4,932,304] 7,386,396] 8,409,686} 5,932,923) 4,932,370} 7,386,396] 8,409,686 
18,461,922) 12,092,700} 19,346,894) 24,393,860] 18,462,274) 12,096,705] 19,352,161] 24,405,812) 13 
3,548,003) 1,575,980} 2,381,773] 3,224,501) 3,548,195) 1,576,729] 2,383,149) 3,226,750 
7,308,740) 8,807,415} 7,900,346] 8,758,660} 7,322,916) 8,819,388] 7,929,463} 8,782,802) 14 
2,136,641] 2,465,066) 2,306,776) 2,542,556) 2,151,072) 2,472,870) 2,323,998) 2,556,960 
199, 634 145, 244 266, 494 260, 699 201,730 148,922 276, 756 264, 644| 15 
788,358 784,045 698,454 789,100 798, 235 800,046 718,296 844,649) 16 


1,326,941) 1,459,071) 1,391,224) 2,083,421] 1,446,558) 1,683,525} 1,562,934) 2,323,155) 17 
425,143 406, 824 250, 236 250,037 494,905 515,997 402,598 426,991) 18 
205,306 304, 400 228,819 245,045 218,717 321,716 256, 647 268,667} 19 

1,532,120) 1,795,314) 1,314,640) 1,460,955) 1,900,626] 2,237,390) 1,731,336) 1,888,782} 20 


oS Ee eS eS SS ee ss ee ee ee eee 


493,523 851,059 800,941 875,198 493,765 858,776 811,387 885,358} 21 
48,960 5,322 18,402 35,018} 1,955,495] 2,377,534] 2,168,525) 3,212,565) 22 
631, 803 677,026 564, 684 459,502 647,277 689, 837 589, 898 496,531} 23 
2,031,523] 2,027,029) 2,141,393) 2,335,564) 3,959,077| 3,412,053) 3,595,991] 4,029,515) 24 
687,123 678,583 675, 874 612,656} 1,267,722) 1,072,343] 1,097,548) 1,091,937 
245, 867,692| 258,380,934) 281,264,701] 291,212,417] 246,020,164) 258,673,230) 281,613,320) 291,683,184) 25 
1,670,736] 1,725,425) 1,849,243] 2,019,365) 1,673,662) 1,730,712) 1,855,085) 2,026,807 
808,395} 1,063,525 865,377] 1,063,590 890,719] 1,232,231] 1,015,465) 1,185,406} 26 


Se 


114, 711,860} 135,701, 384| 111,970. 906} 110,686,261) 139,989, 012) 155,899,393) 131,013,294) 139,033,940 


340,622 274, 800 267,314 349, 544 538,009 511, 880 481, 882 610,552) 27 
14,024 2 759 9,689 6,540 18,413 4,634 13,58) 8,035] 28 
23,733 3,426 35,762 24,092 35,579 10, 250 47,988 29,310 
770,637 963, 858 948,605) 1,704,364 892,868} 1,118,068} 1,158,595] 1,939,280) 29 
1,095,881} 1,196,850} 1,161,859) 1,400,780) 2,354,606} 2,655,544) 2,617,241) 2,992,150] 30 


2,518,141] 2,094,226) 1,528,765} 1,813,987) 3,735,286] 3,686,679) 2,629,090} 2,919,794) 31 
1,343,146} 1,169,547 876,473 888,080} 2,377,325) 2,209,906) 1,548,015) 1,632,348 
29,295,133] 30,020,748] 41,429,745} 26,169,281} 32,866,699] 32,604,441) 47,198,719] 36,368,992) 32 
1,118,345} 1,213,663} 1,422,497 964,829) 1,254,787) 1,311,745) 1,621,708) 1,310,744 
353,727 227,706 283,734 270,378 422,018 265,307 351,304 393,841] 33 


2,815,218] 2,610,916] 2,582,704 2,123,287] 4,054,130] 3,786,958]  3,521,027| 3,336,933 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Items 
1923 1924. 1925. 1926.1 
Vili. Chemicals and Allied Products—con. 
MARR KDLOSE VES sewicee cieteit vis ceale laste sais oie ktsteborae $ 45, 874 63, 446 31,025 35,094 
Fertilizers, n.o.p.— 
2 Potash, murvate/Ol...asee eases ++ seater i - 56, o - - 
3 Sodamnbtratemttnaccsmeer ce acee meet lb. 24,140 43,456 70, 892 19,570 
$ 916 1,699 2,531 765 
4 Othorsciesrnei yrs waaresenreannire nani nets $ 4,154 36,137 33,707 12,567 
5 | Paints, pigments and varnishes............ $ 620,603 696,921 635, 189 774,791 
6: || “Perfumery eosmeticsstsaces sew aoreiee ae or 75,668 155,120 211,791 224,221 
1d RO OADE nraectz tee oak ean Be css = eee $ 91,926 100, 667 120,549 120,502 
8 | Soda and sodium compounds.............. lb. 14,060,462} 15,607,470] 31,230,603) 24,661,733 
$ 228,698} — 296,459 396, 856 409,926 
9 Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p. Fae 3 418,605 Bae, 267,432 255, 829 
10 | Other chemicals and allied ‘products. Loeeee $ 895,550 1,050, 755 1,093,985 983,444 
Total Chemicals and Allied Products $ 3,636,013} 4,203,326] 4,146,061; 4,282,489 
1X. Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Amusement and sporting goods— 
11 | Films for motion pictures................. ib: 296, 241 924,495 309,150 286,158 
$ 21,463 72,293 23,870 23,089 
1 Movysiand Gollssa5 tae. seamen ee ceebee we $ 205,956 210,991 169, 258 189, 826 
1S PMOtier sy: 5 ah uate eee ee ee $ 82,197 64,446 65,950 77,306 
4 | Brushes = 235th nas tebe eee ee cee $ 114, 395 131,388 109,332 128, 204 
15° | Contamers: sees en nacn pee bane. cee ae $ 1,154,871] 1,282,793 1,251,480} 1,283,575 
Household and personal equipment— 
16 | EBUCEONS se croscven treet aoe errersrrerieroueee $ 80,668 63,016 55,897 43, 644 
17 Combs) senses $ 95,708 84,118 67,752 84,550 
18' teiewelty:s..seesetenasier.s $ 108,155 148,431 177, 283 123,716 
19 | Pocketbooks, etc $ 172,609 221,690 257,059 280,369 
20 | Tobacco pipes $ 602, 882 481,949 408,974 425, 872 
RL PR OUneL Oe: Thee es tio eee eee ei, Pea $ 445,372 497,755 539, 773 637,211 
22 |Mineral and aerated waters............-.... $ 19,494 15,634 13, 768 16,380 
Musical instruments— 
28 | Phonographs and parts Cy et $ 8,471 12,742 26, 807 24,522 
24 tien ee aa Se es Rare eee Ro eee oe $ 71, 646 97,054 59,291 86,994 
25 |Scientific and educational equipment........ $ 266,333 230,148 250,361 274,426 
26 |Ships and materials for, n.o.p..............- $ 45,146 110,144 97,065 172,099 
ga. | Mebteles, nO pants teccsteee seek ene eee $ 89,508 187,916 38,189 58,479 
28 |Works of art, n.o.p.........- B date teste cteneres $ 275,997 190, 282 139,070 231,345 
Miscellaneous imports under special conditions— 
29) |aeKor army, and Navyaer este eee eee re 21,488 79,601 23,745 13, 293 
30 Ream porteds. wer ces. stein seein. score $ 626,709 742,005 394, 986 699,062 
ol itorexhi bition sata -tker okt eins ce samba $ 95,566 338, 992 201,924 124,358 
32 | Ex-warehoused for ships’ stores........... $ 269,727 343,066 197,377 209,463 
33 Other Wachee nattetes see eee a eeae $ 167,815 244,356 159,540 160,651 
Total miscellaneous imports under 
special conditionS.........:0...0000: 1,181,305} 1,748,020} 1,077,572} 1,206,827 
SLAIPENCIIS; LEAs face wana ial osienletioe cok oe tenia 47,142 64, 660 70, 706}: 87,775 
35 |Precious stones............ 30,311 67,113 117,982 252,708 - 
36 |Settlers’ effects. 1,041,121) 1,168,213 958,491 920,053 
37 |Waste paper, etc 94,625 61,675 51,066 69,182 
hse: 8 122,146] 172,233] 131,804] 219, 116 
38 |All other articles imported.................. $ 777,960 921,682 891,974 952,444 
Total Miscellaneous Commodities....... $ 7,060,856] 8,244,711] 6,999,798] 7,800,530 


Grand Total Imports for Consumption 


1Subject to revision. 


$ | 141,330,143) 153,586,690] 151,083,946) 163,710, 431 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1923-1926—concluded. 


United States. All Countries. me 
> | _ No. 
1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.1 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.1 


293,953 550, 811 254,322 293,900 601,744 753,457 336,510 364,071} 1 


4,462,782] 1,003,363] 2,194,905] 2,848,892] 24,539,382] 11,862,191] 19,474,134] 27,779,059] 2 
77,914 19,014 41,586 48, 568 463,431 183,604 289,268 402,774 
31,337,703} 27,165,404] 23,707,021} 28,360,599] 31,702,506] 27,859,115} 42,811,457| 58,446,869| 3 
795,199 708,062 608, 165 753, 612 809,538 727,198] 1,051,697} 1,462,424 
709,270 801,119 951,353| 1,441,224 779,006 928,051| 1,047,005] 1,554,426] 4 
2,526,472| 2,499°665} 2,060,068} 2,719,125} 3,550;455| 3,666,437| 3,300,511] 3,997,612 5 
507,021 457,761 491,404 505 . 296 871,568 864,396] 1,011,344] 1,029,178] 6 
1,093,664 1,132,234 945,959 828,510 1,280,654 1,323,618] 1,173,121] 1,068,067] 7 
190,379,748] 195,783, 669| 157,280,312] 180,625,320] 205,091,551] 218,170,484] 193,776,648] 210,055,396] 8 
2,592,406] 2,515,933] 1,997,497| 2,156,167] 2,851,118] 2,936,987] 2/496.114| 2,683,443 
2,446,608] 2,074,167 1,773,270] 1,976,958] 3,256,113] 2,763,352] 2.518.091] 2,776,987| 9 
2,326,364] 2,601,196] 2,246,207] 2,429:575| 3.454,289| 3,858,241/ 3.709,843| 4,157,069] 10 


18,875,452] 19,848,022} 22,291,820] 23,593,221) 19,227,686] 20,817,776] 22,675,050] 23,904,034| 11 

1,524,069] 1,626,644 1,797,689] 1,898,698] 1,549,892) 1,702,661] 1,827,487] 1,923,615 

1,025,171 935,669 787,190 668,113] 1,703,823} 1,856,594] 1,771,758] 1,647,554 12 
144,749 215,653 617,085 451,151 235,278 290,961 695,574 538,458] 13 
306,797 301, 833 259,797 297,724 601, 593 794,997 565,055 594,273] 14 
800, 962 938, 820 664,060 881,793] 2,354,200] 2,703,605] 2,452,926] 2,823,319] 18 


406,743 372,237 326,955 335,690 683, 460 633,154 679,555 686, 863] 16 
189, 807 135,789 125,567 61,993 324,154 296, 380 314,759 233,380} 17 
723,028 941,170 813,581 856, 861 986,321] 1,405,026] 1,364,817) 1,255,176) 18 
468,790 378,380 317,656 361,752 722,127 763,129 759,941 776,658} 19 


68,439 66, 878 25,765 23,176 969, 164 872,215 788, 8U6 799,388} 20 
1,879,236] 1,793,166] 1,615,192) 1,738,416] 2,770,696] 2,599,306] 2,492,451] 2,716,114] 21 
52,185 56, 216 58,676 53,076 156, 866 166,366 183, 873 188,566) 22 


1,247,418} 1,041,465 667,636 329,179} 1,258,507) 1,057,480 708,367 367,841] 23 
1,049,699 990,470 892,399] 1,143,761] 1,262,950] 1,265,371] 1,168,628] 1,498,256) 24 
2,401,716] 2,640,851] 2,626,347) 2,832,507] 2,905,080) 3,126,247) 3,173,451] 3,400,240} 25 
1,859, 664 383,445 369, 798 696,620} 2,183,759 892,417 489, 241 879,092] 26 
511,782 615,144 486, 833 680,769 602,387 803,186 527,209 746,210] 27 
172, 831 156,061 161,679 211,548 604, 643 446,951 410,671 574,883] 28 


1,299 1,940 2,055 845 39,910 90,219 43,430 42,259] 29 
1,824,454] 2,099,014] 1,824,979] 2,310,244] 2,660,550! 3,046,035} 2,675,687] 3,530,806} 30 
1,052,140] 1,396,315} 1,242,378] 2,916,155] 1,158,788) 1,747,849) 1,639,410] 3,059,739] 31 
3,921,143] 3,670,918] 2,653,423] 3,806,230] 4,365,565] 4,629,222) 3,947,653] 5,397,081| 33 
1,008,767] 1,064,943] 2,036,597) 2,098,847] 1,276,077) 1,483,210) 2,482,161] 2,716,812] 33 


7,807,803} 8,233,180] 7,759,432) 11,132,321) 9,500,890] 10,996,535) 10,788,341) 14,746,697 


546, 455 518,306 434, 686 495,937 620,991 641,116 623,413 739,632| 34 
73, 861 107,122 89,079 80, 239 259, 686 390,046 400, 859 503,903] 35 
4,985,266} 4,788,583] 5,202,903] 5,132,184] 6,205,085} 6,114,702} 6,342,517] 6,271,891] 36 
426,342 692,786 804, 643 892, 292 553,483 786, 869 860,739 962,375} 37 
980,360} 1,361,302} 1,146,709] 1,413,247] 1,151,487) 1,586,889} 1,287,493) 1,635,584 
5,542,522! 5,613,069} 5,550,829} 6,379,980] 6,568,033] 6,810,057] 6,841,875) 7,685,222) 38 


|34, 768,723) 34,211,403) 32,797,543) 38,084,735) 46,181,012) 48,205,401) 46,659,067) 53,232,815 


540,989,738] 601,256,447) 509,780,009] 609,825,350) 802,579,244) 893,366,867] 796,932,537| 927,402,732 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


14.—_Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 


by Main Classes, during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1921-1925. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
(except chemicals, 
fibres and wood). 


Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres). 
Dutisbley. cass sescenincte 


Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. 

NITADION ce hectare: 

IE FCO eae idusies ajasieier as 


Paper. 


Tron and its Products. 
Dutiable.<: tess tes ccecen 
TCO cia de tee eet ties te 


Non-ferrous Metals and their 
Products. 
pee Het Rc a OMERTS 


Non-metallic Minerals and their 
Products (except chemicals). 
Dutiable eae resaccmecnen 
TOG oa dei apeed sees 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
Dutiable 
Free 


Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Matis, sistas easter cee 


Total Imports. 
ID Tt biOme eee eee cee 
PCO Pens eee eae tucen 

Total Imports....... 


Duty collected................ 


1Includes war tax. 


183, 169, 503 
76,261,607 


259, 431,110 


36,407, 665 
25,314,725 


61,722,390 


172, 665,523 


28, 670,084 
17,975,705 


46,645,789 


120,036, 907 
53, 548, 932 


—————$ | | — | | TT 


173,585,839 


20, 287,546 
21,204,423 


———— ee 


41, 491,969 


171,058, 642 
72,549,700 


243, 608, 342 


33, 969, 792 
23,479,592 


57,449,384 


202,323,458 
43,302,245 


245,625,703 


39,923,514 
15,727,805 


55,651,319 


122, 636,171 
83, 458, 942 


206,095,113 


21,636,986 
16, 250, 463 


37,887,449 


36, 435,675 
36,252,397 


72, 688, 072 


847,561,406 
392,597,476 


-| 1,240,158, 882 


179, 667, 6831 


35,791, 487 


110,210,539 


29,773, 413 


137, 604,140 


50,485,971 


96, 223,007 
43,774,130 


139, 997,137 


22,308,046 
13,483,441 


98,075,016 
12,135, 523 


22, 608, 912 
7,164,501 


63,710,543 
73,893,597 


14,866,591 
9,763,742 


495, 626,323 
252, 178,009 


747,804, 332 


1923. 1924, 
$ $ 
115,146,037} 132,547,496 
46,523,747 53,921, 189 
161,669,784) 186,468,685 
27,529, 688 24,649, 153 
19, 207,086 20,377,581 
46,736,774 45,026,734 
110,287,810} 111,763,032 
59,909, 148 62, 032, 628 
170,146,958) 173,795,660 
22,291,718 24,008, 063 
13,553, 826 16, 968,770 
35,845,544 40,976,833 
123,542,391) 151,704,435 
15, 182,064 21,769,068 
138,724,455) 173,473,503 
25, 858, 276 31,075,329 
11, 634,328 12,357, 288 
37, 492, 604 43, 432,617 
71,455,000 74,108,597 
68, 534,012 81,790,796 
139,989,012) 155,899,393 
14, 693,505 15,112,471 
11,099, 596 10,975,570 
25,793,101 26,088, 041 
26,504,357 26,330,518 
19, 676, 655 21,874,883 
46,181,012 48, 205,401 
537,258,782} 591,299,094 
265,320,462} 302,067,773 
802,579,244) 893,366,867 
133,803,870!) 135,122,345 


110,803,970 
54, 636, 787 


165, 440, 757 


23, 887,672 
14,297,711 


38,185,383 


119,558,332 
15,126,109 


- 134,684, 441 


29,062, 665 
12,048, 885 


41,111,550 


53,790, 421 
77,222,873 


131,013,294 


13,782,902 
10,977,835 


24,760,237 


24,804,040 
21,855,027 


46,659, 067 


516,014,455 
280, 918, 082 


796,932,537 
120,222, 454 
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14.—Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1921-1925—concluded. 


Classes. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 


EXPORTS. $ $ $ $ $ 


Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
-ducts (except chemicals, fibres 
and wood). 


Canadian Produce......... 482,140,444) 317,578,963} 407,760,092} 430,932,150} 448,298,877 
Foreign Produce........... 1,818,545 2,231,217 3,180,058 2,026, 788 1, 603, 678 
Motel lh eee 483,958,989} 319,810,180) 410,940,150) 432,958,938) 444,902,555 
Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres). 
Canadian Produce......... 188,359, 937 135,798,720 135,841, 642 140, 423, 284 163,031,415 
Foreign Produce........... 1,433,501 1,484,161 1,654,518 1, 684,513 1,790,095 
Ly AT ee ae a 189,793, 438 137, 232, 881 137, 496, 160 142,107,797 164; 821,510 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
roducts. 
Canadian Produce......... 18,783, 884 4,585, 987 7,850, 843 8,055, 083 9,711,720 
Foreign Produce........... 2,626, 801 1,105,798 1,421,780 1,555, 639 2,217,273 
IWOLAL fio ceccneitcs ens 21, 410, 685 5,691,785 9,272,623 9,610,722 11, 928, 993 
Wood, Wood Products and 
aper. 
Canadian Produce......... 284, 561,478 179, 925, 887 228,756, 205 278,354, 778 253, 610, 024 
Foreign Produce........... 551,189 378,344 409,011 498,111 419, 992 
Wothls.358.,73 ....00 24 285,112,667/ 180,304,231] 229,165,216 273,852,889| 254,030,016 
Tron and its Products. 
Canadian Produce......... 76,500, 741 28,312,272 51,137,912 66,975,571 57,405, 940 
Foreign Produce........... 8,582,412 8,400, 751 3,235, 261 8,345,889 2,713,317 
AT OUALS Songs shoot 85,083,153 31, 713,023 54,373,173 70,321, 460 60,119, 257 
Non-ferrous Metals and their 
Products. 
Canadian Produce......... 45,939,377 27,885,996 44,358, 037 65,911,171 90,370, 788 
Foreign Produce........... 846,500 822,034 617,461 572,560 484,726 
Total..................| 46,785,877] 28,708,030) 44,975,498] 66,483,731 90,855,514 
Non-metallic Minerals and their 
Products (except chemicals). 
Canadian Produce......... 40,121,892 22,616, 684 27,646, 704 26,776,330 20,728, 986 
Foreign Produce........... 888,775 772,058 670,930 731,566 780,468 
GA | ore ae 41,010,667;  23,388,742| 28,317,634 27,507,896] 21,509, 454 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Canadian Produce......... 20,366,279 9,506,170 14,046, 940 15,559, 956 16, 209,820 
Foreign Produce........... 1,111,680 427,338 196, 864 173,012 349,012 
ik (ia oe 21,477,959 9,933,508} 14,243,804! 15,732,968) 16,558,832 
Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Canadian Produce......... 32,389, 669 14,030,001 14, 053 , 068 17,362, 733 14, 699, 783 
Foreign Produce........... 3,405,015 3,114,628 2,458,511 2,824, 163 1,935,729 
inno 7 35,794,684, 17,144,629} 16,511,579] 20,186,896] 16,635,512 
Total Exports. 
Canadian Produce.........| 1,189,163, 701 740,240, 680 931,451,443] 1,045,351,056| 1,069,067, 353 
Foreign Produce........... 21, 264,418 13, 686,329 13,844,394 13,412,241 12,294,290 
Total Exports........ 1,210, 428,119 753,927,009 945,295,837) 1,058, 763,297) 1,081,361, 643 
Total Trade. 
Imports merchandise......| 1,240,158,882| 747,804,332] 802,579,244)  893,366,867| 796,932,537 
Exports merchandise....... 1,210,428, 119 753,927,009 945,295,837| 1,058,763, 297| 1,081,361, 643 
Total Trade.......... 2, 450,587,001! 1,501,731,341| 1,747,875, 081| 1,952, 130,164) 1,878,294, 180 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 


according to Origin, year ended Mar. 31, 1925. 


Origins. 


Farm Origin— 
1.—Canadian farm pro- 
ductsi— 
Field Crops— 
Raw materials........ 
Partly manufactured.. 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured 


Total Canadian field crops. . 


Animal husbandry— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


All Canadian 
ducts— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
PACHURC:. ARE eee os 


farm pro- 


Total Canadian farm pro- 
GUCtS. tke 622 FE 


2.—Foreign farm  pro- 
ducts!— 
Field crops— 
Raw materials........ 
Partly manufactured.. 
Full or chiefly manu- 
factuned’. “Moi too.. 


Total foreign field crops..... 


Animal husbandry— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured 


All foreign farm products— 
Raw materials.......... 
Partly manufactured.... 
Fully or chiefly manu- 

factured 


Gucts 7.208 Veeeke 


3.—All farm products-— 
All field crops— 
Raw materials.......... 
Partly manufactured.... 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
{Aeturedew eke kh... * 


Total all field crops........ 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 
Kingdom, 


United 
States. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United 
Kingdom. 


738,519 
10,277 


20,178, 355 
20, 927, 151 
3,749, 763 
3,856, 323 
33, 665, 626 


41,271,712 


4,488, 282 
3,866, 600 


53,843, 981 


62,198, 863 


2,541,748 
81,482 


31,975,842 
34,599,022 
39,115 
106,579 
2,362, 626 


2,508,320 


2,580, 863 
188,011 


34,338,468 


37,107,342 


3,280, 267 
91,709 


52,154,197 


23, 880,395 
1,121,569 


8,614,427 
33, 616,391 
12,781, 685 

5, 267,784 

8,083, 639 


26, 133, 108 


36, 662,080 
6,389,353 


16, 698, 066 


59, 749, 499 


49, 833, 256 
11,399, 156 


31, 587,436 
92, 819, 848 
1,850,897 
118,337 
3,314,471 


31,367,140 
1,143,064 


32,082,933 


64,593, 137 


20,891, 460 
10, 672,161 


47,763,853 


79,827,474 


52,258, 600 
11,815, 225 


79,846, 786 


143,920,611 


61,331,963 
45,286,129 


88, 635, 960 


195, 254, 052 


2,428, 866 
1,031,782 


16,828,772 


228,907, 689 
122,303 


26,431,384 


255,461,376 


12,492, 621 
1,658, 157 


53,756, 149 


67,906, 927 


241,400,310 
1,780, 460 


80,187,533 


323,368,303 


61,477 
12/584 


9,542,726 


9,616, 787 


217,468 


25, 269, 604 
176,844 


16,956,970 


42,403,418 


24,796,402 
5, 930, 989 


3,545,154 


34, 272,545 


50,066, 006 
6, 107, 833 


20,502,124 


76,675,963 


463 
171,772 


1,671,861 


1,844,096 


13,085 


322,898,196 
641,617 


100, 694, 625 
424,234,438 
39,960,151 
8,182,113 
65, 473,305 


113, 615, 569 


362, 858,347 
8,823,730 


166, 167, 930 


537,850, 007 


65, 506 
215,247 


22,162,391 
22,443,144 


392, 981 


51, 684, 153 
11,517,493 


34,901,907 


98,103,553 


73,713,651 
12,520, 725 


40, 201,863 


63, 760,829 
46,317,911 


105, 464, 732 


215,543, 472 


92,699,103 
46,429,193 


120, 718,893 


.| 55,526,173 


126, 436, 239 


9,760,194 


9,834,255 


228, 969, 166 
134, 887 


35,974, 110 


259,847,189) 265,078,163 


463 
171,772 


1,684, 946 


1,857,181 


25,270, 067 
348, 616 


18, 628,831 


44,247,514 


65,506 
215, 247 


22,555,372 


22,836,125 


322,963, 702 
856,864 


122,857,016 
446, 677,582 


1In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products” refers, in the case of exports, to com- 
modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. In the case of imports it covers 


all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. 


“Foreign Farm 


Products”’ covers, in both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada does not produce 


in their original form, e.g.—cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
according to Origin, year ended Mar. 31, 1925—concluded. 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 
Origins. ; : ; 3 
United United United United 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total 
Farm Origin—concluded. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All animal husbandry— 
Raw materials.......... 3,788,878] 14,632,582) 23,320,326) 12,492,621] 24,796,402] 39,961,151 
Partly manufactured.... 3,962,902 5,386,121] 11,703,948 1,658,157 5, 930, 989 8,182,113 
Fully or chiefly manu- 

FACEULON rate k - e 36,028,252] 11,398,110] 64,592,625} 53,973,617 3,558,239) 65,866, 286 


Total all animal husbandry.| 43,780,032} 31,416,813} 99,616,894) 68,124,395] 34,285,630) 114,008,550 


All farm products— 


Raw materials.......... 7,069,145) 88,346,233] 116,019,429) 241,461,787] 50,066,469] 362,923,853 
Partly manufactured.... 4,054,611} 17,906,846] 58,133,136 1,793,044 6,279, 605 9,038,977 
Fully or chiefly manu- 

FACHOTOO 25/555 acess ecsle® 88,182,449] 51,599,973] 185,311,518) 89,947,727) 22,187,070] 188,723,302 
Total farm origin.......... 99; 306, 205 157,853,052) 359,464,083] 333,202,558} 78,533,144) 560,686,132 
Wild life origin— 

Raw materials............ 650, 047 5, 658, 232 6, 600, 153 6,360,141) 11,770,616) 18,384,704 
Partly manufactured...... 49,922 626, 671 1,181,542 10,196 10,071 48,446 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
ERECU «Sete Ee so wiscind 75,150 187,336 330, 636 28, 612 29,161 110,860 
Total wild life origin....... 775,119} 6,472,239 8,112,331 6,398,949} 11,809,848} 18,544,010 
Marine origin— 


Raw materials............ 9,536 643,860 939, 808 380,528} 9,495,453) 10,000,728 
Partly manufactured...... - - - - - - 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 


PEDO oR see vai ves 182, 614 388, 903 2,128,029 6,329, 423 4,469,859| 24,036,939 
Total marine origin........ 192,150} 1,032,763) 3,067,837] 6,709,951) 13,965,312) 34,037,667 
Forest origin— 

Raw materials............ 8,800 474,964 566, 859 99,138} 21,084,163} 22,772,305 
Partly manufactured...... 6,621 9,953,918] 10,082,975} 12,496,417) 86,519,272) 107,866,193 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

‘tite lel lo J ete Ae 3,447,851] 23,689,386] 29,224,407) 3,857,342] 112,599,797) 123,270,775 
Total forest origin......... 3,463, 272| 34,118,268} 39,874,241) 16,452,897) 220,203,232] 253, 909, 273 
Mineral origin— 

Raw materials............ 2,952,823] 89,270,178] 96,775,045 7,028,514} 48,491,033] 63,387,284 
Partly manufactured...... 1, 632,959 9,484,867) 12,224,577) 10,452,809) 21,979,170} 42,993,361 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

Up skt6 Lae See RIOR Ec 28,517,585] 168,142,852} 210,165,172 7,807,855] 11,882,350) 72,877,351 

a ee Sg Spe oe aS eh ee ee 
Total mineral origin....... 33,103,367| 266,897,897] 319,184,794) 25,289,178) 82,352,553) 179,257,996 
Mixed Origin— 
Raw materials............ - - - - - 
Partly manufactured...... 2,306, 854 1,339,822} 4,073,174 281,988 1,021,450) 1,429,054 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

(F102 lea ee ee 11,936,979] 42,065,968] 63,156,077) 7,507,912} 9,531,605} 21,203,221 
Total mixed origin......... 14,243,833} 43,405,790) 67,229,251) 7,789,900) 10,553,055] 22,632,275 
Recapitulation— 

Raw materials............ 10,690,351] 184,393,467] 220,901,294] 255,330,108] 140,907,734) 477,468,874 
Partly manufactured...... 8,050,967) 39,312,124] 85,715,404] 25,034,454) 115,809,568] 161,376,031 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

PIMA Shee ae toca ec 5 oe > 132,342,628] 286,074,418] 490,315,839] 115,478,871] 160,699,842] 430,222,448 


Grand Total............... 151,083, 946| 509,780,009 796,932,537) 395,843,433) 417, 417, 144/1,069,067,353 


8188 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, compiled on a classification 
according to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925. 


ri Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 
roups. —_ 
United United United United 
Kingdom. States, Total. Kingdom. States. Total. 
Foods, Beverages and $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Smokers’ Supplies. 

MOOS Pasta iNest 5,321,660) 56,028,841] 113,532,051! 331,578,070) 43,414,330) 519,316,613 
Animals for food. ee - 140, 248 14 0, 248 9,125, 667 5,773,192] 15,386,159 
Bresdstiulis een keene ts se = 328, 846 8,176,004| 13,078,726) 244,443,740 9,836, 227| 370,050,280 

Grainss)sitaserenee eer 182,476 6,671,433 11,343,410 220, 687,453 9,513,850] 294,910,430 
Flour and other milled 
DPLOUUCTS Hwee -1-R 23, 303 971,321 1,013,272) 22,580,935 802,799} 73,811,498 
Flour and meal....... 8,612 816, 785 844,040} 22,580,935 302,799) 73,811,498 
Other milled products 14,691 154, 536 169, 232 - - - 
Bakery products and 
prepared foods........ 123,067 533, 250 722,044] 1,175,352 19,578} 1,328,352 
Other farinaceous  sub- 
stances.. Aon 93, 822 735,271 1,048,826 - - 221,351 
Cocoa and chocolate...... 353, 692 665,108} 2,103,731 ~ - - 
PIGHES, Cticrtem chen aes oa 184,180 763,550 2,516, 660 6,573,622) 13,291,110} 33,174,491 
Fresh or frozen,......... 3, 263 503,384 753, 458 354,227} 9,305,782) 9,736,925 
Dried, salted, smoked 
or pickled... 106,348 91,459 843,447 28,871] 2,658,282} 9,491,274 
Canned or otherwise } pre- 
BOLVCC Ah Aoki. + ae 74,574 168, 707 919,755} 6,190,524} 1,327,046) 13,946,292 
Fruits. . eis 516,659} 23,482,827) 26,124,672 6,506, 366 715,007 7,802,567 


Fresh... 66,345) 17,089,028} 17,927,772} 5,679,011 656,803} 6,761,481 
Dried 155, 666 5, 258, 704 6,277,143 48,643 - 164,529 
Canned or otherwise pre- 

SOLVER icsnoiw a nce 294, 648 1,085,095 1,919,757 778, 712 58, 204 876,557 
Meats, cea ctaccaciec.ctevcinee 189, 679 3,886, 742 4,264,076] 24,613,041 2,801,467} 29,032,978 
Lard, lard compound and - 

substitutes... eco 8 767,756 767,786 670, 301 237) 1,920,249 
Milk and its products. Pears 675, 152 273,411 1,244,020) 29,731,744 8,467,999) 44,098,436 
Milk and cream, fresh.. 20 13, 865 14,891 - 6,079,168} 6,079,168 
Milk preparations and 
products cancers 675,182 259, 546 1,229,129) 29,781,744 2,388,831] 38,019, 268 
wae 115,974 1,418, 757 4,191,477 28 47 183 
40, 732 1, 655, 523 2,945,772 - - - 
332, 661 675,874; 1,097,548 - 6, 299 14,967 
SDICES sen ite eharcaecbes 445, 699 536, 524 1,370, 684 ~ - ~ 
Sugar and sugar products..| 1,375,426] 5,098,633) 42,367,504) 6,630,731 650,171 9,061,074 
Vegetables.. 410, 644 4,839,371 6,030, 797 1,515, 605 1,167,316 5,406, 503 
Vinegar... nae 57, 783 41,079 103,820 328 22, 757 24,008 
RViGdst (6-6 saueminccomtenten 167 572,056 572,264 - - = 
Other articles of food...... 200,586} 2,350,107) 3,563,440} 1,766,897 682,501] 3,123,367 
Beverages and infusions..... 20,539, 634 520,009} 36,132,755 143,538] 11,672,228} 16,329,726 
Beverages, alcoholic...... 15,770,807 17,488} 19,123,629 123,859} 11,610,169] 16,225,533 
Beverages, non-alcoholic. . 40,965 104,396 270,015 19,260 55, 644 86,700 
Lime and other fruit 
AWICOS. sta ktclrencete © aoe 27,197 45,720 86, 142 18,694 - 20,744 
Mineral waters... ae 13,768 58, 676 183,873 566 55, 644 65,956 
[niusionsscaeunweten se ocrides 4,727,862 898,125} 16,739,111 419 6,415 17,493 
Cocoa and chocolate.... 18, 622 55, 124 83, 948 - - - 
Coffee and’chicory...... 152,861 313,495} 4,927,825 419 6,415 17,493 
WOR 5 Xe stetscctons. nee «ae 4,556,379 29,506} 11,727,343 - - - 
Smokers’ supplies 1,296,271 286,386 2,312,006 2,665 54,525 125, 983 
Tobacco, manufactured... 755, 094 181,860} 1,069,840 2,665 54,525 125, 983 
Other smokers’ supplies. .. 541,177 104,526} 1,242,166 - - - 
Personal and Household 
Utilities. 
Books, printed matter, sta- 
tionery and educational 
BUpPliOss Si j.c cess siete sere 2,399,638] 10,780,936) 14,116,608 287,805 622,275} 1,504,783 
Books, pamphlets, printed 
matter and maps...... 1,580,878 8,261,885} 10,266,803 195, 422 523,348 1,018, 410 
Books. ¢ (225. 284.200.00 3 ; 2,724,960 4,377,160 20,947 124,399 174, 636 
Charts and maps.. : 56, 726 67,520 
Newspapers........ , 2,759,402| 2,776,719 174,475 398,949 848, 774 
Printed matter, n.o. Dp. 283,145 2,720,797 3,045,404 
MStationery.As5.3 M.ssdusee 460,589} 1,003,470) 1,676,621 26,973 15,781 307,143 
* Educational equipment 
(except text books)...... 102, 886 597,579 823, 446 45,417 16,157 90, 281 


Works of art.............. 255, 285 918,002) 1,349,738 19,993 66, 989 88,949 
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6.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, compiled on a classification 
according to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925—continued. 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 
roups. we 
United United United United 
Kingdom. | States. | Tot#l- | Kingdom.| States. | Total. 
Personal and Household $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Utilities—concluded. 
IDCOINE. BS cand ces caeasadee 10,559, 444 7,185,452} 21,490,017 1,764, 282 170,149} 4,948,601 


Blouses and shirtwaists... 


14,223 124, 160 233,738 - - 
Boots and shoes... 


1,257,672 978,225) 2,307,526) 1,098,204 112,503} 3,162,385 


Gloves and mitts 98, 654 122,466 1,569, 333 98 195 172,161 
Handkerchiefs 1,275,899 18,403 1,902,340 - - - 
Hats and caps. 94,492 1,483,969 2,744, 606 1,581 692 71,569 
Hosiery 2,385,881} 1,133,619} 3,557,621 - - ~ 
Shawls 83,932 6,115 103,948 - - ~ 
Shirts.... na 106, 781 54, 685 173,152 - - - 
MINGERWOAT. <<. owes a: sie ess 326,270 145,331 509, 847 107, 644 5,036 318, 403 
Miscellaneous clothing. . 3,615,640} 3,118,479} 8,388,406 556,755 51,723) 1,224,083 
Household utilities.......... 11,173,214] 8,846,103) 22,994,709} 1,645,251 170,384; 5,100,934 
Bedding........ ‘4 1,192,089 284,005} 1,504,058 13, 238 913 30,513 
Cutlery....... - 309, 960 142,229 538,047 ~ - - 
Floor coverings. ae 1,574, 497 273,532 2,460, 731 1, 254 2,716: 90, 680 
Wool carpets..... - 1,148, 633 179,677; 1,885,979 1,254 2,741 5,589 
Other floor coverings... 430, 864 93, 855 574, 752 ~ 35 85,091 
Le Minnie ee 9a eee ee 157,562) 1,400,259} 1,746,516 107,278 34,557 416,580 
Glassware, chinaware and 
ROE fa wz ajals cree cert e's 2,808,774 638, 260 4,490,427 1,293 12,116 20,523 
Glassware... rf 43, 884 439,725 644,537 - - - 
Chinaware and potte: 2,764,890 198,535 3,845,890 1,293 12,116 20,523 
Household linen....... 3,116,776 408,151} 3,892,588 - - = 
Household Peery 284,135} 1,357,976) 1,648,684 868,527 7,155) 3,199,217 
Kitchen equipment. . 150, 214 1,443,209 1,715,232 12,046 45,742 145, 606 
BORD ecsccdsrez. veel: 119, 698 942,080 1,168,391 488, 574 2,488 594,059 
Window curtains and fix- 
CRITE 2 OS ap Reparee Sae 392,457 206, 767 701,985 - = 
Miscellaneous household 
WEHHEIOS, 6 ciaie. FV. oe ous 5s 1,067,052} 1,749,635} 3,133,050 153,041 64,587 603, 756 
Jewelry, personal orna- . 
ments and timepieces... 1,078,329} 1,848,671) 6,577,112 2,741 5,241 19,017 
Jewelry and _ personal 
OFRAMONES oo... s't0.0's. 00:0 1,028,645 998,442 4,125, 687 2,741 5,241 19,017 
MP UNOPISCOB os ca.5's0:s n010,0,800 49, 684 850,229) 2,451,425 - - - 
Personal utilities............ 867,612 1,429,835 3,377, 463 332, 752 - 1, 267, 687 
Toilet articles............. 376,327 856, 609 1,908,662 332,752 - 1, 267, 687 
Other personal utilities.... 491,285 573,226] 1,468,801 - - - 
Recreation equipment and 
Gites) Le Maeeeneeneoor oe 475,829] 4,990,723] 6,535,845) 2,080,350 647,409] 3,226,032 
Musical instruments and 
BOCCESOTION se.cagersyss soos 118,448} 1,625,663) 1,962,868 59,415 256,422 687, 936 
Picture machines and ac- 
CERAOB Go is weiieasriteccs 6 25,418 1,855, 646 1,891,325 1,999,294 363, 582 2,473,247 
Equipment for indoor : 
WAM DE edhe cos aay-cuiensis 75, 638 33, 032 127,578 - - - 
Miscellaneous articles for 
amusement,.....cccsce- 256,325 1,476,382 2,554,074 21,641 27,405 64,849 
Electrical Equipment. 
TSQLGOTIOR re eos 5 iciee se enee 335,925 610,840 947,573 62,140 18,192 313,772 
Dynamos and motors....... 277,573 2,345,445 2,793,880 3,383 10,905 27,581 
Lighting equipment......... 25,365 801,626} 1,161,662 - - - 
Transmission equipment.... 53, 252 478,803 535, 651 36,376] 2,967,510) 3,561,990 
Other electric apparatus..... 454,713} 10,135,735) 10,787,041 151,930 45,433 1,745,310 
Producers’ Equipment, 
Pe ITOTME 5 Dass s poe enw soos © 159,918 1,435,588 1,610,896 306, 905 2,302,789 2,699, 236 
Containers, yin ag ae 
packing materials aC 2,027,863 5,398,985 8,588, 640 1,386,504 511, 698 4,329,976 
Bags 2 Sl 5 99,496 551,776 701,783 70,290 86,895 337,612 


Barrels... . av cdKoev erie pes 19,162 223,422 250,729 - 4,251 53, 964 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, compiled on a classification 
according to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925—continued. 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 
a United | United | on ,. | United | United | mia 
nite nite nite nite 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total. 
Producers’ Equipment $ $ $ $ $ $ 
—continued. : 


Containers, wrapping and 
packing materials—conc. 
Cordage (except binder : 
WINE) see ee cee tee tee 334, 922 227,965 578,999 17,350 9,764 93,323 


Wrapping paper........... 113,501 560, 550 848, 859 1,269,617 16,510 3,234,560 
Miscellaneous containers, 
CLOR En ctet seme coco ot 1,460,782] 3,835,272} 6,208,270 29,247 394,278 610,517 
Farm equipment............ 390,705} 7,616,425) 8,934,936 518,281] 3,835,296] 14,372,372 
Agricultural implements 
and machinery........ 76,495 6, 303, 021 6,541,544 346,328 1,548,048} 11,525,627 

Dairying equipment.... . 15,106 329,365 492,939 > 25,301 60, 765 108, 698 

cena for farm pur- 

Mes Tetese: ec oscil 534 2,239,125 2,239,671 =- 182,873 182,915 

Planting and tillage im- 

plemeénts oe. «002 nee 2,916 840, 232 843,413 45,234 357,219 3,273,781 

Harvesting equipment. . 6,205 332, 636 839, 904 30, 647 18,151 2,404, 148 

are a) machin- 

BE rb tc APE 371| 1,526,031} 1,527,083 - 340,506] 2,606,584 

Other agricultural imple- 

ments and machinery 
ANG Parts Ol-cs.. stem 51,363) 41,035,632} 1,098,534 245,116 588,534; 2,949,501 

Animals (except animals 
TOV LOOM ence etre 130,288 348,370 497 333 83,528] 1,693,826} 1,910,343 

Animals for improve- 
ment of stock......... 104, 753 172, 639 291,178 81,048 1,451,584 1,614,546 

Other animals.......... 25,485 175,731 206, 155 2,480 242,242 295,797 
Roncing eee werner. 13,394 402, 658 417,740 87,872 548, 807 878, 556 
Harness and horse equip- 

IMONU svete cha ccna aici aes 144,124 175,174 820, 675 166 6,976 19,327 
Plants, trees and shrubs. . 26, 229 252,770 1,022,987 387 37,639 43,519 
Miscellaneous farm equip- 

SPVONG Sscytanse Varkererter eit * . 225 134, 432 134, 657 - - = 

Industrial equipment........ 4,841,411] 25,942,721] 31,418,595 1,385, 986 668, 025 4,111,984 
Fishei ies equipment... 919,658! 1,207,826] 2,237,662 - 63, 254 03, 254 
Industrial and trade ma- 

chinery (except min- 
ing, electrical and 
printing machinery, 
boilers and engines)... 2,583,457) 16,242,501] 19,138,994 337,560 405,313 1,798,161 

Office or business ma- 

CHINCLY: ne ure, oe 14,937] 1,460,668) 1,484,656 103, 274 11,882 378, 848 

Metal-working machin- 

CLV odeiehiocuere wants 134, 501 1,482,751 1,635,956 21,040 27,609 168, 256 

Pulp and paper-making 

machinery...c...205.0 252,522 669, 733 922,255 - - - 

Textile and cordage ma- 

CHINCE Vcr cee 705,526 2,117,290] 2,865,276 - - = 

Other industrial machin- 

CLYs= saeco ates 1,475,971] 10,562,059] 12,230,851 213,246 365, 822 1,25) ,057 
Mining and metallurgical 

equipment. <7. ...5.s-. 266,928} 1,495,054 1,762,022 - - = 
Printing equipment....... 72,120) 2,781,461] 2,896,067 2,187 33,485 40,721 
Photographic equipment. . 63,759 301,522 392,055 850, 194 551 933,056 
SROOl sn! Dine ei eee 208,706 1,325,072 1,645,137 30,858 20, 989 303, 588 
Transmission equipment 

(except electrical)....... 209, 593 517,795 731, 378 33, 849 4, 630 451,619 
Miscellaneous industrial 

equipments). cn en. tne 517,190) 2,071,490] 2,615,300 13] ,338 139, 803 521,585 

Light, heat and power equip- 

ment and supplies (except 

electrical and transporta- 

EIOD) corse tees sgeteinvaie ee erent 3,339,968} 81,349,673] 84,925,005 273,512 2,746,954 6, 746, 156 
Boilers and engines (except 

LON TENINA) cose corcctine 405,230} 1,616,827] 2,090,204 10,464 10, 853 81,713 
UCL... ledeleates «ne see 2,764,704) 77,781,788) 80,655,125 230,456] 2,114,757 5, 188,349 

Coalcsmees Wasa turers tee 2,752,149] 59,945,986] 62,710,473 230,336 1,565,651 4,388,766 

MUe) OUSS Cmakics too > Pies 501} 14,198,367] 14,294,737 - 21,204 263, 158 


Other iielsves.asceicewers 12,054] 3,637,435] 3,649,915 120 527,902 536,425 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, compiled on a classification 
according to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925—continued. 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 
cigs United | United | -4-) | United | United 
nite nite nite nite 
Kingdom. | States. Total. Kingdom. | States. Total. 
Producers’ Equipment $ $ $ $ $ $ 
—concluded. 
Light, heat and power—con. 
PURO TANTS oo. asic. s0.0 6 214% 2,744 544,473 554,410 - 619,673] 1,364,978 
Other light, heat and j 
power equipment........ 107, 290 1,406,585 1,625, 266 32,592 1,671 111,116 
Lubricating oils and greases. 19,626] 2,477,492} 2,497,896 1272 89, 288 163, 584 
Producers’ Materials. 
Building and construction 
Finke ety 21 pte one eee ame 3,029,885) 18,578,067) 24,837,150} 11,545,910} 71,758,955) 91,793, 487 
Asphalt and its products. . 738 331,095 333,290 - = - 
Brick. and tile... vn. 0. os. 398,271 1,629, 629 2,065,554 - 98, 288 154,621 
Cement, lime and plaster. 12,099 160,046 185, 268 - 460,422 629,995 
Glass for building......... 825,546 71,800} 2,931,672 - - - 
Structural iron a4 475,491] 4,337,322] 4,902,065 2,500 3,056 206,032 
PROUD ING 055 ce. nao Se 208,490 997,017} 1,379,660 195,091 12,010} 1,208,061 
Nails .... sca 6, 624 44,124 56,113 18,442 9,732 402,991 
Lumber and timber....... 1,526} 6,201,790) 6,252,043) 10,123,393] 67,893,976) 83,583,446 
Paints and painters’ mater- 

Peters deca aca one < 627,980] 2,024,403) 3,256,781 186, 623 39,501 473,159 
Paints and varnishes... . 204, 818 540,936 760,778 150,095 11,311 374,511 
Painters’ mate ials...... 423,162 1,483,467 2,496,003 36,528 28,190 98,648 

Stone, marble and slate... 139, 180 597,880 805, 169 400 163,513 168,218 
Railway materials........ 12,668} 1,453,932} 1,583,820 231,242 690,382} 1,255,978 
Miscellaneous construction 
ACCTING ee aa/ge ckareeee 321,272 729,029} 1,135,715 788,219] 2,388,075] 3,710,986 
Bir WIStOrIAIA, 20.0..0.00050 0c 825,948) 6,888,221] 9,677,156] 1,195,068] 16,288,341] 19,578,609 
WIEEONIZETH! st et tes cane: 41,862 1,812,367 2,618, 809 15 3,732,590 4,206,393 
Saye Poe) cs eae eee ee ae 2,919 421,496 435, 124 866,171] 8,405,942} 10,360,094 
SCM, Beas pr es Pete 480,748} 1,634,861) 3,211,026 317,682} 2,801,893] 3,449,180 
Miscellaneous farm mater- 
SUE Btasege NaS eane ete 294,414] 3,019,497; 3,412,197 11,200] 1,347,916} 1,562,942 
Manufacturers’ materials....} 72,594,811] 173,179,105] 286,382,310) 32,973,674] 249,519,518} 311,253,524 
For explosives and ammu- 
TI Ee oe Rann eee 337,709 277,511 736, 870 - - - 
For textiles, geriiage and 
clothing... ah 53,891,475} 49,193,322] 128,080,978) 1,087,067} 2,133,573} 4,173,651 


Fibres for “spinning ‘or 
cordage manufacture.. 6,848,468] 33,809,364} 42,925,139 653,134] 2,058,864) 2,884,570 
Yarn He weaving or 


LUST UL Seago ee ae 6,797,903 2,276, 287 9,849,756 - = - 
Piece conte for clothing. 35,424,908 7,675,118] 58,132,862 218,161 18,798 414, 682 
Thread for sewing....... 872,619 364,415 1,245,144 - - - 
Buttons and materials 

J elie ae ae ee tae ee 55,174 294,060 658,518 1,285 197 1,918 
Corset materials........ 31,294] * 256,993 289,993 - - - 
Hat materials........... 181,899} 1,268,764} 2,161,063 - - - 
Other textile, clothing 

and cordage materials! 3,679,210; 3,248,321] 12,818,503 214,487 55,714 922,481 

For dyeing and tanning... 169, 886 2,615,337 3,561,558 - 35,948 37,077 
For fur and leather goods. 1,349,830] 15,202,640] 20,522,688 8,240,830] 22,251,859] 31,575,164 

Liga: ARIE eg Tee Pa 633, 873 6,318,147 7,752,672 6,308,741| 10,464,405} 17,009,121 

RAR OAC R oe cetrscies ote 98,757 5,069,558 8,279,492 273, 932 6,476,270 7,182,155 

PUIET 0 eee o'sicad aes fee 603, 873 3,294,551 3,954 ,482 1,658, 157 5,311, 184 7,383, 888 

Other materials......... 13,327 520,384 536,042 - - - 
For smelters and meta) 

MBIRPIEG. foe aol sc sok <> 296, 803 4,741,560} 5,581,932 6,194,468] 45,883,296) 55,115,279 
For foundries...........+.- 599,996 2,802,584 3,486,961 5,506, 141 3,131,713] 14,122,526 
For machinery, imple- 

ments, tools and cutlery 112,922} $3,012,570) 3,148,703 21,738 56,469 102,472 
For electrical goods. . : 24,752 564,000 695,873 - - - 
For furniture and wood 

eee ee ee Bae 13,227 2,966, 590 3,011,768 683, 139 190, 637 1,682,545 
Cabinet woods.......... 5,345 1,829,613 1,854,781 33, 233 143,041 321,651 
Other materials......... 7,882 1,136,977 1, 156, 987 649, 906 47,596 1,360,894 

For musical] instruments. . 35,478 293, 888 348, 737 - - - 


For wood pulp...... aw ainee 248,390] 2,191,894] 2,462,866 - | 14,137,774| 14,137,774 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, compiled on a classification 
according to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925—concluded. 


Groups. 


Producers’ Materials—con. 


Manufacturers’ Materials— 

concluded. 

For paper-making. .. 

For paper goods, printing 
and bookbinding Sidenote 

For rubber-working indus- 
UPICS Oo eciatisec eats 

For vehicles (not including 
complete parts) 

For vessolsii.c...teaaen Aare 

Other materials for chem- 
ical-using industries..... 

Other materials for metal- 
working industries...... 

Other materials for wood- 
using industries......... 

Other manufacturers’ ma- 
terials = -Renee.-ccttn ae 


Vehicles./s... Ruta ttecenels 
Automobiles and parts.... 
Other motor vehicles, not 

forall Ways notes 2 ses 
Bicycles and tricycles..... 
Railway rolling CA oF. 
Locomotives..... 2 
Motor carseicte.g--. 088 


Vosselse. 5.5. Sth ae 
Ships and boats........... 
Equipment for ships....... 


Medical Supplies. 


Alkaloids and their salts...: 
Biologica) medicines........ 
Drugs werudesw.cnsmoea teres 
Medicinal and pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations........... 
Oils and gums, chiefly for 
medicinal use... .. 0.60... - 
Medical, surgical and dental 
equipment and materials. . 


Arms, Explosives and War 
Stores. 

Apinsiees 2. eh, ala dehwicds 

Military equipment......... 

Ammunition and explosives. 


Goods for Fxhibition. 


Animals'y:).Anee cect eens 
Other goods 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 
Kingdom. 


United 
States. 


| 


377,705 
338,460 
1,624, 858 


559, 265 
344,099 


483,356 
9,786,395 
1, 869 
1,998, 336 


646, 612 
250,513 


7,043 
63,782 


278,792 
227,170 


907,589 
131,705 
233,679 


118,936 
16, 258 
75,397 


301,924 


2,398,474 
1,796,407 
8,958, 965 


3,034,118 
973,750 


3,652,702 
28,457, 883 
164, 697 
39, 880, 213 


31, 241,386 
28,302,937 


230,583 
60, 684 
1,497,412 
423,996 
66,212 
1,007, 204 
486, 833 
662,937 
575,761 
276,705 
299, 056 


69,353 
208,211 
152,452 

1,337,028 
123,636 


1, 868, 280 


258,392 
2,055 
658,591 


1,743,331 
1, 242,378 


2,892,867 
2,151,583 
11,272,486 


3,593,468 
1,393,112 


4,794,670 
39, 922,159 
237, 562 
48,490, 469 


31,941,733 
28,593, 691 


237, 626 
126, 804 
1,776, 204 
651, 166 
66, 212 
1,058, 826 
527,209 
680,199 
746,981 
373,020 
373,961 


193,570 
287, 735 
192,773 
2,716,815 
359, 056 


2,181,932 


497,160 
43,430 
765, 747 


1,743, 406 
1,639,410 


5,575 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 
United | United 
Kingdom. States. Total. 
$ $ $ 

1,572,865| 38,923,427| 43,368,027 
550,693| 89,121,407| 92,007,594 
K 112,001] 113,544 
3 31,877 35,218 
2,244,798] 3,125,526] 7,648,590 
4,587,129] 10,390,136] 20,068, 832 
533,474| 3,559,351| 5,720,594 
1,751,332} 16,434,524] 21,344,637 
4,895,290 311,994] 38,710,824 
3,373,388] 178,607} 30,942,125 
2,750 485) 4,592 
i 689 47) 481 
= 104.788} 182/232 
a 13, 483 21'021 
S 91,305] 161,311 
3,032 2,672| 124,686 
1,516,020 24'753| 7,409,608 
4919] -204°713| 676,330 
4'912| -204°713| «676/336 
62,774 276,3201 407,960 
263,182 11,913] 526,024 
s 104,027/ 108,504 
2,318 20 2,376 
4,740 614, 290,084 
411,650| 417,225 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY PORTS 
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17.\Value of Total Exports and Imports entered for Consumption, and the Duty 
collected thereon at certain Ports, during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1925 


and 1926. 


Nore.—The values of imports and exports at the several ports of entry given in the following table 
indicate that merchandise of the value as stated was entered inwards or passed outwards at the ports 
mentioned, but do not imply that the imports were all for consumption at such ports or that the exports 


originated there. 


Duty 
Collected. 


Total 
Exports. 


19262. 


Importsfor 
Consump- 
tion. 


Duty 
Collected. 


— | | | | | SS 


$ 


—— | | | | LS 


113,362 


36,914,812 
2,225, 145 
2,198,667 


14,437,382 
2,004,437 
1,595, 930 


2,415, 282 
170,269 
63, 820 


—————— | | | | TL 


14,351,719 


986,736 
76, 469, 674 


223, 845 
1,643, 403 
1,785, 987 

20, 151,989 


——__———q— |__| __ | _ __ 


2,072, 255 
14, 682 
284, 555 
579, 186 
590,844 
11,343 
429,193 


28,701,013 
9,790,179 
22,059, 600 


238,553,379 
17,923,318 
12, 157,424 

251 
72,085,554 
1,309,748 
11,793, 623 
2,801,784 


1,959, 934 
1,830, 437 
453,161 
1,765,216 
192,736,398 
16,318,355 
304,786 
5,102,259 
7,104, 167 
7,025, 855 
432, 686 
7,626,756 


188,886 
98, 808 
20,215 

168,874 

32,920, 210 
2,327,846 
20,973 

444,085 

663,390 

640, 162 
32,912 

882,561 


1925. 
Ports. Imports for 
Total 
Consump- 
Exports Sauk 
P. E. Island. $ $ 
ROtAI 25.2 .cc ass A asa s 570, 406 930,719 
Nova Scotia. 
AAMAS Hides ct coset eo see 30,203,015) 15,106,817 
OUNOV conceat esos tees. 2,678,997} 1,590,129 
Yarmouth...... Ee Se ca 2,442,407 1,548,979 
ES Ca ee eee 43,467,392] 22,068,108 
New Brunswick 
McAdam Jet..............-- 13,523,383 103,575 
HPONGLIGUON 2; cc ccscice cates - 1, 707, 182 
BMC EONS he eters s cise «isis'a0,d dss 169,856 1,776,034 
Ait ORNS oo ot esce andes 58,303,713} 19,245,490 
PROG RE eee oe Nas sialon 3 tee 77,321,958} 25,702,617 
Quebec. 
ABORCOINS,, . 02.2 ehice lees sae: 7,914,711 140,551 
SECC pees em mpeg pte: 21,285,412 840,975 
PSOBODOOE He sob 0S odes so 9,430,175 1, 233,508 
EORUICOOK cco cialeciars v0.0 ates 23,128,378 230, 686 
PATE cP hs Sea aisleieii> = 1,548,702 
Montreal 191,179,460} 171,116, 753 
aeDeOns Shae iaiah a cote 11,774,364] 14,403,267 
St. Armand... 9,545,677 153, 406 
St. Hyacinthe. 1,482 3,940, 187 
Si, JOuIS...... 72,092,870 9,335,114 
Sherbrooke.,.... 2,581,593] 5,509,928 
ERErOn- sacs coe ry 2,508,894 58, 656 
PETIROD TUIV OLS: wins oo oon 5% 1,364,193 5, 288, 918 
1 RS See ee 355,115,463) 222,536,180 
Ontario. 

pas 0 | CURR Anes ere oe 252,605} 2,572,982 
Hes is AS, Sa ee = 4,842,972 
PHIORODULL 58 eco t ese 58,237,600} 3,953,003 
(HBO, : .. Foe oe se sonar 18,713 3,376, 480 
10 Shc SS IPP. Fe 1,942,330} 1,868,275 
WOOLEN es. vps cee heats 0c 10,811,832} 3,013,577 
Pre PranCes. S550... oe. elec 13,651,843} 1,100,097 
De EL rr oe 77,095,378] 7,627,333 
2 Rg es eee On - 4,656,470 
RED SA tA ce chase 50 2ap - 4,259,417 
PPMURSEIND 4 Jos Crake cs os ee are 2,612,438) 30,442,765 
Kitchener........ - 8,597,365 
NS Ce eee 2 > 8,968,459 
Niagara Falls 94,173,737| 7,218,312 
WIEBE SA oc capiexsscats 959,131 3,082,943 
Oshawa..... Fede te os wasn 3,382} 10,839,841 
ee ee be he - 11,127,300 
Parry Bound... hbo. sss 473,070 797,599 
Poterborough.......000..<0009+ . - 5,643, 691 
Wart ATEDUP, [Avs os. .cc0 se: 64,764,830) 2,271,488 
NORCO san sso Ges aweciecs eves 7,994,020] 3,115,197 


1[ncludes other smaller ports. 


2Subject to revision. 


314,995 
328,762 


293,926 


179,513 
2,229 

69, 208, 081 
37,678 
1,510,179 
8,092,047 


15,092,020 
102,522, 639 


2,648, 471 


103, 905, 806 
460,817 
2,255 


122,295 


111, 678, 845 
9,797,872 


2,785, 208 

7,234, 502 

3,585, 400 

4,250,929 

1,563,463 

3,983, 627 

1,288,819 

7,146, 601 

5,196,001 

4,218,616 

38, 149,816 
13, 699, 368 
9,458, 160 

8, 209, 256 

2,934,726 

19,349, 983 
11,004,027 
775, 026 

5, 862, 504 

2,753, 828 

2,892, 664 


372,155 
416, 688 
591, 623 
714, 208 
266, 233 
177,169 
254, 843 
714,961 
373,457 
337,345 
3,522,142 
774,191 
1,231,965 
1,156,474 
413,013 
5,421,748 
1,532,268 
207,725 
738 , 526 
217,520 
358, 203 
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17.—Value of Total Exports and Imports entered for Consumption, and the Duty 
collected thereon at certain Ports, during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1925 


and 1926—concluded. 


1925. 


Imports for 
Consump- 


tion. 


1926.2 


Imports for 
Consump- 
tion. 


Duty 
Collected. 


Ports. Total 
Exports. 
Ontario—concluded. $ 
St. Catharmes....iees «estes 822,024 
St.Ghomas au + .0acs58 35,537 
Darna ee rhers eke kate. oi oe So 29, 638,021 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 12,141,610 
Strslordes scm anace omerse eer = 
"EOronto.2) 2. tae hk owes 875, 680 
Wallaceburg: sscccsacaceeniee 787,879 
Wiollandeee sewer tes aise ecb: 408, 362 
WWiNGSOPt re eee otis ois 41,834,197 
MROtAMU So eee soe oohee 421,251,734 
Manitoba 
Brandonsiesctcons ter ere 44,103 
Emerson Reorora ears S 10,596, 725 
Winniness ac ceceniccomeecaten 27,157 
ut ICY 6) Elena iad 9/0 ih al RR 10,766, 857 
Saskatchewan 
Moosenaiw bance aes. ihe 139,474 
Norghs or tallienrrenteensrerctrs 9,863, 682 
Regina. ee ee eee ae 33,797 
Saskatoon s.ccesecniacanae = 
Dotan cen ae anaes 10, 036,803 
Alberta 
Calgarytn.. .ccwt otoe ces ee - 
Edmonton... tek meek. ae - 
6th bridge... cent. deete<ic0< 48s 2,220,891 
Medicine Hat............... > 
Mota, orice oe alo te 2,220,891 
British Columbia. 
Abbotstordeirtccemtarats 3,605,517 
Cranbrook... 1, 956, 539 
Hlernt@vc sc oie cieccens 353,195 
Nanaimo. te roe cee e cee 5,624, 245 
New Westminster...........| 11,087,469 


$ 


4,383, 155 
2,170,403 
11,549,769 


7 
176, 151,844 


2,806, 669 
10,000, 003 
30, 078, 188 


930, 850 
913, 661 
34,831,557 


37,176,705 


1,454,240 

261,232 
5,492,299 
2,352,413 


9,866,108 


6,960,776 
4,318,077 
1,966, 594 

252,455 


13, 497,902 


226,456 
360, 893 
332,438 
865, 686 

1, 666, 112 
1,249,442 
53,350, 269 
6,970, 269 


$ 


5,116,191 
2,095,014 
15, 840,558 
4,166, 202 
2,421,776 
209, 261,820 
2,016, 282 
12,413, 712 
39,699, 108 


475,536, 493 


1,044,511 
542,680 
40,760,958 


42,877,647 


1,612,034 

499, 256 
9,118,396 
3,439,138 


14,898, 870 


8,305,337 
5,174, 483 
3,448, 104 

286, 836 


17,214,760 


318,192 
490,856 


59,843,051 
7,202,060 


$ 


693, 108 
339,051 
884,898 
558, 907 
304,507 
31,697,623 
643,352 
813,544 
9,290, 751 


398, 238, 639 


67, 269, 402 


117,860 
32,902 
7,600,037 


7,794, 626 


266,933 
33,091 
1,744,871 
471,675 


2,553, 221 


1,594,817 
1,144,469 
210,406 
38,056 


2,987,748 


38,010 
70, 856 


148,951 - 


86,444 
267,707 
316,504 

12,213,001 
1,802,089 


Prince Rupertimt.ace: ces sen 15,796, 712 
Vancouver: cages. ae. otis 105, 051,699 
WACtOIIS 2: eee eee ess ae 3,229,057 

Otay, os. wloa leeiete «0 Fae 147,531, 202 


66, 486, 115 


73,510,348 


15,192, 001 


399,718 


450,507 


102,775 


SS ee ee ee ee 


29,726 


Duty Total 
Collected. | Exports. 
$ $ 
479,725 518,940 
323,390 - 
530,207} 35,842,327 
491,355} 18,264,393 
283, 482 = 
27,838,921 1,103,768 
478,184 1,540,092 
562, 588 1,888, 710 
6,698,071] 49,962,032 
56,165,637) 531,699, 668 
119,020 60, 705 
26,994] 11,881,145 
6, 669, 088 51,862 
6,854,637) 12,213,574 
240,323 239, 858 
24,810 9,863,456 
582, 862 66,010 
365, 511 - 
1,249,606) 10,169,324 
1,376,360 - 
1, 046, 699 - 
130,105 648,078 
40,835 
25593, 999 648,078 
35,901 5,459, 323 
53, 637 1,525,840 
126,116 1,081,181 
168, 686 5,886,420 
425,874] 14,013,254 
206,133} 15,411,161 
10,176,814] 144,275,525 
1,940, 709 3,216,161 
13,387,031) 191,449,925 
95,516) 1,042,596 
6, 798 - 


79,107 


18,531 


Motal 2c. cccr sore ace = ae 784, 647 
Prepaid postal parcels, duty 
received through P.O. 

Department.............. = 

Grand Total........... 1,069,067,353 


796, 932,537) 120,222, 454/1,315,192,791| 927,402,732) 143, 933,110 


1Includes other smaller ports. 


2Subject to revision. 


IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES AND TARIFFS 
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18.—Imports of Canada by values entered for consumption from British Empire and 
Foreign Countries under the General, Preferential and Treaty Rate Tariffs in 
the two fiscal years 1924 and 1925. 


Countries. 


British Empire. 
United Kingdom............ 


Africa—British East........ 


British West........ 


Seach? ALA A Se Oe 


British East Indies— 


Brishindia.cey. JC ...cos. 
ASEC IONE oe eek ec aes 


MACHO Meh Aden ae seddng. 
LOST a EE SS Re ae Ser ae 
Hone Kongeiy, Sot... «5k Ps 
Newfoundland.............. 


Total British Empire.... 


Foreign Countries. 


TIDICA BUREEG, os ciao vies cee nes 


Other Foreign Countries.... 
Total, Foreign Countries 
Total Dutiable Imports 


entered for consump- 
Oe ie thy ce Aree 


General 
Tariff. 


1924. 


Pref- 
erential 
Tariff. 


Treaty 
Tariff. 


22,374,078 
456 

2,219 
76,671 
104,458 
23,574 
21,210 


5,918 
4,962 


24,098,079 


1, 662,780 
3,208, 120 
26,126 
4,170,859 
4,245,268 
977, 640 
1,851, 634 
2,979,415 
150,172 
1,389,704 
366,027 
1,491,400 
355, 934,430 
82,324, 148 
410,777,723 


434,875,802 


102, 025, 902 
6,783 
17,405 

371 


8, 648, 246 
2,993,565 
415,510 


381 
6,185,528 


4,406,709 
3,163,307 
1, 113, 156 
1,766,390 

6,244 


812,548 
97861 


131,571, 906 


131,571, 906 


1, 647, 123 


11,378 


bd OT 


1,766,270 


80,079 
681,749 
8,095 
10,562,337 
204,921 
3,935, 636 
195, 246 
466,865 
223, 883 
217,581 
6,507,792 


932 


23,085,116 


24, 851, 386 


1925. 
Pref- 
General : Treaty 
: erential F 
Tariff, Tariff Tariff. 
$ $ $ 
19,411,618} 103,316,479 1,937,707 
4,360 774, 922 - 
3,903 13,121 - 
26, 666 - - 
69, 996 1,472,835 58,773 
46,813 8,108,845 8 
6,164 2,663, 453 = 
14,294 383, 752 - 
60,535 5, 204 - 
3,359] 6,920,789 - 
4,096 4,166, 734 - 
11,689} 3,377,775 32 
25, 695 2,318, 144 - 
26, 847 1,841, 608 - 
207 506,421 - 
1, 236, 568 - 67,096 
65,172 - 59,015 
4,383 94,802 - 
58,104 22,332 - 
21,080,469) 135,987, 216 2,122,631 
965,895 - 18,785 
1,935, 490 ~ 1,517,216 
18,519 - 19,091 
1,101,503 - 16,104,515 
5,357, 481 = = 
560, 942 - 882,550 
1,015,760 - 4,979,487 
2,443,030 - 711,489 
73,705 - 623,085 
1,644,767 - - 
286,324 - 586, 647 
1,362,241 - 6,107,043 
287,037,214 - - 
21,462,777 - 8,583 
325, 265, 648 - | 31,558,491 
346,346,117) 135,987,216) 33,681,122 
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19.—Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise entered for Consumption from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries in the five fiscal years 1922-1926. 


Countries. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.3 
$ $ $ $ $ 

British Empire—total.................. 149,109, 253] 179,638,805] 165,390, 701) 194,988,155) 207,696,963 
United: Kangdomic..8s.8 wsascmeuneeds 117,135,343) 141,330,143) 153,586,690) 151,088, 946) 163,710,431 
Australia. noe tee cette ee eee 3,079,324 »457,946 1,037,451 . Bris 3,042,054 
New Zealand eves. snes cian aelee.eaae 1,783,500 1,962,541 2,181,028 1,191,299 2,725, 235 
IBELMUGA coe eee mieten 99, 886 94,799 51,534 74, 839 77,097 
Britis hy Aiea sss te. ecctoreseiene ayelee cere 154,050 402,396 400,148] 1,074,098 638, 984 
ridishiGujena sacks wat cob. cere aoe beets 6, 166, 664 5,609,471 6,221,841 6, 938, 760. 4,501,912 
British! HOndurasees omens cee. eae 79,756 67,213 170,461 119,870 271,293 
British: THdiaw a tens sme cule. tates 5,279,857} 8,140,221} 9,274,852] 8,435,082) 9,477,453 
Straits Settlements-.. ee... 200 dee 1,454,742 1,294,743 2,010,082 1,693,462 4,674,388 
Hast Indies:.all other on few. nec deer 2,202,789 2,990,333 3,106,548 2,813,054 2,775,261 
British West Indies. ..cee setae n> soe 8,113,773] 12,424,296] 13,832,439] 14,882,712 9,972,152 
BST Islands ts casency.r. tote oe nett tee 1,966, 180 489,794 23,918 509, 605 2,567, 204 
One Kong s os seen he tara nro ote 2,109,737} 1,879,567) 1,971,350} 1,829,869} 1,546,166 
Newloundland Ms &. jcaee dence cece: 1,392,026] 1,398,726) 1,474,920) 1,648,162) 1,615,132 
HeyptandSudanen,...cenae. .cceseee 68, 563 23,520 -4 -4 -4 
Irish Bree states. a.eeeeeeccee cea = = = _8, 969 19,318 
AM other ieee tans scs.c cere cata cate 23,063 13,096 47,439 59,714 82, 883 
Foreign countries—total ............... 598, 695,079] 622,940,439) 697,976,166) 601,944,382] 719, 705,769 
Alasikeiie ae saeseetta ate eternal sore. 276, 807 197, 834 266, 995 102,008 191,715 
Arygentindyy thee. 5 een). oo de oes 2,355, 100 3,075, 934 4,191,774 6, 262,738 3,411,748 
AUStLIG: HIE 2 Seether tate ea clerasctatttee 34, 637 167,820 168,776 231, 280 196, 033 
Bel oautny 2 etyee ts crclslat nite aexagrae ives 3,845,718] 4,994,787| 5,344,773) 5,067,8Co|] 6,957,668 
125 2 a ere ee eA 8 ee 1,495, 245 1,391, 136 1,439,497 1,818, 213 1,848,758 
Centra] American States! 521,580} 1,152,877; 1,049,029 
i 97,959 393 , 694 670,145 
2,720,372 2,529, 880 2,547,995 
94,793 86, 857 211,466 
Ditech Mastlndiesss..cesteee wate. tone 833,101 1,734, 990 4,820,024 2,951,820 1,729, 283 
Dutch Guinan teees ees mec eee - 493 = = 7,442 
i BY aig eee Oy Pea BEES Sn SOR AEE me on 5 —5 34,241 60, 621 77, 858 
iRvainCO be taryak ania sortie Ba Waren Soraie aoe 13,482,005} 12,264,921) 15,767,851} 18,460,625) 19,102,420 
BrencheAlreassassos ase ascee cat cee 31,573 137,110 404, 162 184,701 8,501 
Genmanyrnnitees se tanec eae 2,041,016 2,568,409 5,382, 506 6, 787,61) 9,981,019 
GES CO se roiaiascraecwieie ae OO eae nt 1,033,981 467,765 507,916 433,442 334, 909 
TELA WAS isnt vers siciw < ceasimetierer (alo todas 114,900 148, 524 153,136 160,788 251,253 
Netherlands. o.s2.,. eee Lees ee 4,002, 147 4,970, 668 5,359, 980 5,082,842 6,854,219 
BOCA tg, rt fey RR Rr | gas ar maga in 1,387,370 1,601,225 1,849,844 1,930,492 2,596, 469 
JAPAN a. cee ah oe gan ah eee ncaa 8,194, 681 7,211,015 6,298,201 6,985, 056 9,564,074 
MEOXICO. etins Sold aciee icles ta Rn eee 3,798, 202 3,850,721 2.647, 184 2,676,815 3,684,460 
IN OP WAY bic cccatee acc etait cided 420,928 487,084 698, 547 741,153 630,781 
POTUMS D canraceiaetido mena aan as Aa res 6,983,403 4,711, 644 4,038, 668 3,532, 608 5,700, 109 
Bhilppines*s) honcho ee eee. 189, 264 128, 183 108, 760 126, 001 74, 253 
POP SAL compas te tne ee 222,506 124,028 260,401 327,788 348, 550 
IRUSS1A soe cote eas eae eee 1, 683 850 344,770 2,807 7,207 
St. Pierre and Miquelon...........«.... 19,026 21,050 30,169 17,450 36,442 
Spans slike. oer ee ee 1,779,408 1,696,910 1,666, 569 1,768,222 2,075,219 
Sweden eco nace ene eene ae axils sleepPoha, 245,295 496,463 1,056, 551 1,242,785 1,125,720 
Switzerland: =... n<.eee ome ee eee 8, 671, 608 7,726, 656 8,420,673 7,801,575 7,459, 809 
PLUTON See aryt-ss oreo areca: ae EP. 852,507 178, 286 331,307 298,788 327,768 
United States? 5.0/5. hee Sok aes ae 515,958,196} 540,989,738] 601,256,447} 509,780,009] 609,825,350 
WRU th Nn ena nee ASRS Sen orn. wa ae 47,847 310,160 174, 878 228,427 69, 558 
Venezuela st 2 ocs00 ee linn aoe 294,305 352,895 170,589 175,494 188, 761 
West Indies—Cubs. 9. a. tye. tees 13,042,568} 11,209,920) 10,781,047 7,798,128} 11,063,284 

American Virgin Islands?............ - 106 52 - - 
PORCORRACG Nc. 0 500s eee eee eee 105 758 927 1,764 2,372 
Santo Domingo.. 4,065,910} 5,956,643] 8,800,060} 2,686,000] 6,791,339 
AMOUR GER, sitecision euler et tenn oh ee 915, 582 1,574,006 1,764, 187 2,155, 828 2,720,641 


ne SS. a. SS. 


1Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 


2Formerly Danish West Indies. 
8Unrevised figures. 


‘Egypt now included with foreign countries. 


5Egypt formerly in the British Empire. 


VALUES OF EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES — 527 


20.—Values of Exports of Home Produce from Canada to the British Empire and to 
Foreign Countries in the five fiscal years 1922-1926. 


Countries. 1922, 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.8 
$ $ $ $ $ 
British Empire—total.................. 345,835,410) 439,625,892) 436,596,369) 475,132,713] 598,593, 254 
URIGeaU INS CONT. osc dace sacs cs eee 299,361,675) 379,067,445] 360,057,782) 395,843,433] 508,249,576 
SSIS GRATE Sree ca tereaac Kat yan é% sine 10,678,600} 18,783,766) 19,923,997] 12,035,086) 15,436,025 
Nero HOAIATCR er cee ene ee laos 4,128,531] 8,286,262) 12,735,620} 15,079,451) 16,561,344 
LELTRET EO RIS kaa en peg eS 989,113 1,078,372 1,424,596 1,733, 606 1,140,630 
ELS EL ICE stenoses cane etn, 6.5 +, 4,203,371 5, 883 , 862 8,653,410] 10,291,475) 10,660,567 
PIRATED Moen esos fs Sees ae. 2,298,105} 2,082,684 2,528,960] 2,422,524) 2,256,556 
Berar HlOnauras.. © soc c-sectes seaseats - 150, 964 254, 623 349,471 427,838 504,411 
ReEtHISWRENG Ie foe toca cct teen e és 1,637,145 2,027,317 3,120,578 4,056,351 7,420,708 
HUE SN SUMAN, cs aeceed coeteus tes ee 494,575 756, 934 -4 -4 -4 
Straits Settlements.................... 608 , 294 574, 273 1,280,543 1,645, 682 3,568,498 
East Indies, a)] other.................- 95,736 262,568 446,742 453,489 606, 927 
British West Indies...................- 9,970,481 9,532,845] 11,051,712) 10,848,437) 18,295,160 
EEG LISTED TG EY ele ig ae 124,390 214,471 269,545 197,426 271,004 
COST Se AS eae oo se pte 195, 757 46,853 37,197 597,081 61,269 
imnueeoniormre tie. .n seers Ot 1,411, 699 1,943,808 3,809,977 1,709,739 1,885, 838 
Pre WIGUNGISl 2 con dec oasstek eon ts «nc 9,317,639 8,523,264] 10,507,963} 12,701,428) 11,277,182 
WEAR POS MUSLON ess <5... csc eat hace «> - - - 4,616,375} 4,708,689 
PR WO ELGOE ERAN oo, oe cic wie hive nasomieinrs 1 169,335 306, 545 398, 276 473,292 688, 870 
Foreign countries—total................ 394, 405,270) 491,825,551| 608,754,687) 593,934,640) 716,599,537 


293, 184 332,756 306, 294 226, 202 270, 250 
3,233,423] 4,445,041] 7,305,866) 10,322,373) 12,639,706 
= 7,478 52,458 106, 952 21,536 
12,359,300) 12,527,524) 17,452,442) 16,639,869] 22,706,945 
2,002,449} 1,929,067] 2,624,310) 3,417,249] 4,832,391 
335,517 390,732 611,063 894,095 707,513 
290, 678 321,715 621, 208 776,367; 1,409,170 
1,900,627} 5,125,967] 12,998,248) 7,838,187] 24,473,446 
2,243,181) 2,498,342) 3,749,799} 4,278,962] 6,215,226 
951,569 654,859} 1,104,074) 1,473,951} 3,881,792 
Sy + 953,329; 1,063,181) 1,340,020 
8,208,228) 14,118,577} 18,879,097] 10,290,063) 13,952,262 
535, 696 95,529 77,491 148, 669 210,603 
4,509,547! 9,950,877] 16,153,650) 24,234,685) 30,744,210 
5,247,035] 6,595,589] 6,095,301] 5,369,933) 3,709,798 


FEL OU AT ees Sete ths acy: oicio etanets Mrciets oisiai ws 60,560 51,549 183,188 23,931 11,785 
PCURELIGNGS Ses eee os. .cce eset hes ae 9,582,924) 10,540,085 9,488,881] 12,644,245] 238,476,607 
TRCN CPM 2 Gee pple SAI Neate a ae 15,335,818] 12,073,332] 18,501,578] 14,142,975) 12,788,653 
SCTE MRR Searle te ae pi ee 14,831,520] 14,510,133} 26,991,860} 22,046,486] 34,694,862 
IRENCOS ona LAT Ss iter omen as 1,197,597 8,291,096 3,510,397 2,856,409 2,987,128 
PENNY oer, Aa Meirese ocisiers «bouche oSaisle« 3,913,372 2,197,784 5, 252, 239 2,091,195 6, 767, 887 
afd TREE R=, b oeyh pone Oe ee a 71,683 415,917 568, 295 928,796 1,226,355 
PIMP IORT Pete Menschen cote ee 170, 821 346, 156 300, 832 318, 668 172,630 
BP ETMRALT een ts oc lecaislt te che cee cision 87, 664 384, 848 1,015,496 9,413 121,773 
LESTE CS OP eo ee 15,383 16,161 12,860 32,882 305, 169 
2 ANC RREL nat ok ag RS ad ie 2,617,739 1, 256, 640 115,980} 11,669,352 3,788, 266 
St. Pierre and Miquelon................ 429,190 599, 270 1,781,385 1,104,386 487,895 
SOT St tad peer e OPeeee ‘ 816,977 977,061 794,720 178,096 832,547 
CEST TIINS on © pegs Bee ene i 1,220,196 2,574, 262 3,716, 603 3,906,572 3,542,709 
Switzerland 345, 626 519,196 1, 289,581 745,174 1,218,616 
TS SS haa Sena er Py se Pei 641,422 1,446, 184 169, 804 35, 252 110,597 
United States ...| 292,588,643) 369,080,218] 430,707,544] 417,417,144] 474,890,028 
Uruguay 151, 291 286,616 460,365 859, 206 1,910,269 
Venezuela 512,499 747,071 872,799] 1,065,253) 1,488,333 
West Indies—Cuba 3,974,432 5,069, 106 6,776, 605 7,142,406 8,524,713 
American Virgin Islands?............. 2,275 2,773 2,145 4,508 9,458 
Porto Rico. a ore PEPE ae te ee 1,301,979 1,078,982 692, 6638 683,915 866, 688 
PAANIED SIOTONIOO. «so s'snacbajna.ce bit cers. 64,497 168, 222 298, 252 362, 849 350, 256 
SELES WERE LNOUIOS? 5... 5... pus ores = = = a "1 
RMRTIE UR A. eres foci eek ce ta wiare%s 2,360,928 5,198,776 7,119,370 6,584,789 8,916,445 


1Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
2¥ormerly Danish West Indies. 

*Unrevised figures. 

‘Egypt now included with foreign countries. 

tEgypt formerly in the British Empire. 


528 TRADE AND COMMERCE 


21.—Aggregate Trade of Canada by Countries, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1926.1 


Countries. 


British Empire— 


United ving dom. ..o%.. S00. ateielh siclstere Se ee a tee 
Unishstir eo Staten. als. -ce> tate atte: = dasa eee es « AS ee 


IBORUaitd alse eco. tie a oc aE 


Ceylon 


Jamaica. #.. eee Si. tes See eee 
Trinidad and Tobago...........:...- 
Others... cele seein cs oni ee crow cee 
Gibraltans ae ition. cco ene oon aR Se oc oe ones 
LONE ICONS hares iter em ecisicoee ais hoe CTE cone 
Miata: sctititins « reiilie oc sisi ote ae ss acre oh a ee a ee 


Ocoania—— Australian. sro. sc sce eee cie nite era ee eee 
iL geo coca eta atte oc 3c Ate aah Soke A cee 


New Ziedlan dims, somes do. adele hae Ronee eon 
Other British-eountriesws, wey cs. eaten aoe eee eee nee 


Foreign Countries— 
PAT ZONUINA Kuo sent ies fear oFstedes cites tales site eee ace 
Austria 


Bolivia 


EDAD «052 oistepecfersee thease aepaete tae aber ais steer MISE Lee oe oe 


TERT ANCL ttre te stoyalos Mees ANlede coTs eels ae Ya Sas ae ASIEN teres oa 
HIRONGCO.). taceeteaet sc teem relaet er cte eenep sie IS Ee ee 


French West Indies...... SERS oh le aks MIA ae aca ENS tee Be cass 
Dieelerreand Miquelon acs .c «ce teem cca teetenien 2 


Geman sre access «se enim aeletis si ao ace aa eestor Te 
(OT CCC Oey rte nse ec orate ee eee 


ELEL ET RI ao leet ata cvr ara laraarorasatehurs ov or corelarctar Wala h eteere a pabaraPen orate 


Japan. ack dopieetodte eee aieteteroietetelvlele eye\s\ecieleje.siniereresiareietece 


Imports 
for 
Consumption. 


$ 


19,318 


1,061,514 
996,335 


1,546,166 
221 
1,615,132 
3,042,054 
2,567, 204 
2,725,235 
32,342 


207, 696, 963 


3,411,748 
196,033 


6,957, 668 
1,031 
1,848,758 


670, 145 
2,547,995 
693 , 058 
77,065 
11,063, 284 
1,272,045 


211,466 
77,858 


43, 586 
19,162 420 
8,501 
1,169 
36,442 


9,981,019 
334,909 
256,523 


130, 162 
582, 153 


2,596,469 


9,564,074 
1,407 


Exports of 
Canadian 
Produce. 


$ 


508, 249,576 
4,708, 689 
36, 640 


11,277,182 
15,436,025 
271,004 
16,561, 344 
374,369 


598, 593, 254 


12, 639.706 
21,536 


22,706,945 
173, 698 
4, 832,39) 


1,409, 170 
24,473,446 
683, 700 
213,445 
8,524,713 
132,114 


6,215, 226 


150,079 
1,340,020 
86,317 


1,578, 554 
13,952,262 
210, 603 
223,770 
487,895 


30,744,210 
3,709,798 
152,329 


608,117 
168,379 


12,788, 653 


34,694, 862 
105, 156 


Total Trade. 


$ 


671, 960,007 
4,728,007 
86,960 
1,097,704 
9,208, 041 
993, 806 
1,217,727 
16,898, 1b1 


12,892,314 
18,478, 079 
2,838, 208 
19,280,579 

406,711 


806, 290, 217 


16,051,454 
217,569 


29, 664,613 
174,729 
6,681,149 


2,079,315 
27,021,441 
1,376,758 
290,510 
19,587,997 
1,404, 159 


6, 426, 692 


150,079 
1,417,878 
86,317 


1,622,140 
33.114, 682 
219.104 
224,939 
524,337 


40, 725,229 
4,044,707 
408, 852 


738,279 
750,532 


15,385,122 


44, 258,936 
106, 563 
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21.—_Aggregate Trade of Canada by Countries, for the fiscal year ended _ 
March 31, 1926'—concluded. 


’ Imports Exports of 
Countries. iors Canadian | Total Trade. 
Consumption.| Produce. 

Foreign Countries—concluded. $ $ $ 
SE SE, Se eee eee eee eee oe 400 528, 765 529,165 
SAR Nea eI Ts Bias Ecce, < o x/avaraval a sierwh s: wisveisiatelattioperw inks 3,684, 460 2,987,128 6,671,588 
INDNOTERTLOS pert Pincie Hrae n.« ADEs BEG s Be von.» HOR HER ctiveree.siehe:s 6,854,219 23,476, 607 30,330, 826 
Dutch East Indies 1,729, 283 3,881, 792 5,611,075 
POerbeb: Guiana asc a, dese 5.250 66s 7,442 107,834 115,276 
BNGGRTA LIU aptien cease .die-ci Shes SEMIE.. SRS. Bis eo bP Ee IEEE ststace + ayers 78, 665 46, 267 424,932 
Ninna. Weare Laat ts... tn. ARE BGS. Selo s Sipe etiteles «estes 630,781 6,767, 887 7,398, 668 
BB SN ec ete ea eos s, My SSE Pde ole tok IO era ebeine hey 4,410 483,449 487, 859 
BE AMAOM ANIA, Sede aes kes SERED AG: 3 Sse PREG oR vince clos 47,735 46,099 93,834 
[Ray ee OS ae, er, Ran te rary SRO is Ce Pa 152,980 17,691 170,071 
EY CAPM SEG. Boas sth» SARs AOsche Sede © SER emote neachye 5,700, 109 1,226,355 6,926, 464 
Ole AUG BOANZIC? .. Sin Seeh ceeas Leas Mets Bt hoelececet 35,566 2,295,215 2,330,781 
| DT | ahaa een: Ben eee cen ents Semtgeter ser wrrcs ae 348, 550 121,773 470, 323 
ores anOeMaAde rags: yee GFP sa anc. «nip lp e ce - «ete 69, 946 79,297 149, 243 
FeO PURO UOR OA LELCAT oe ao bee RNONE wien. a:07 Sea 20,770 811,086 831, 856 
Ee AMIEL. Mee cet eco ibis eee eae a ode Patam sa coaiease ads 2,363 305, 169 307,532 
BARRE comet Later. Saue. -9- SrA SER mitosis a ptohed fee ee bie se anche, « 7,207 3, 788, 266 3,795,473 
PARURGOL 0 tea. anim. raise absaia neice ecie.thtante ete Mipsis oie fare 54,623 127,093 181,716 
BS anhO DOMINGO: care. 24ers SEG. GREE Poti Bie ah wwe a ate 6,791 ,339 3E0, 256 7,341,595 
BBN Ba. ota: Mat SMPs AEN > Pesishala Pate vi rae: sane eee eteate hs « 95,731 294, 246 389,977 
STM ee f= oS Sma. acess «sk cea EE eee < bE E DE Glee dt... 2,075,219 832,547 2,907,766 
CANE TSIANRO Sug og eliclae alge RIS «ce cee Be eran hs 916 78,581 79,497 
PVGMMELENY, ni, Santry: pram. 22:3 Os: SEE PSS «ocean peti Bare acetone og 4,125,720 3,542, 709 4,668,429 
aE ZOL Grobe a3 «25 kes SE EGE Pcs hte SCRE EEE wich 7,459, 809 1,218,616 8 678,425 
SEL Oe ecb ieee, Cie SS eer aS ees eae cs, eee 3,940 47,586 51,526 
EACLE OR Sher ees 7 Sen <> GP er SU 327,768 110 ,597 438, 3€5 
DIM EOC ES TOME PEEE c:o-2 ote oes ccc ceea ns bags oon Ee SS s 609,825,350} 474,890,028) 1,084,715,378 
MOUS Ae ee ee Se eae a 191,715 270, 783 462,498 
PIER PALL: 5 cheats cactaw abso cle ONG OT rete. SEPT a MRIS bioie. sw ata 251, 253 11,785 263,038 
Philippines. 74, 253 172, 630 246, 883 
ert RACAuars cease ais «SKS BE 2,372 866, 688 869, 060 
PN RRISTNNY Je sxe ta ain cdo + SE = ARE a SS Rte SPV ais shone 69, 558 1,910,269 1,979, 827 
CCIE Nace te etes bins eC E EE «PR TTC Oe ROR dpe ie eis sips 188,761 1, 483, 333 1,672,094 
BROT COPCWAL, GOUPELICS oslo. de.2,</0 010150.» e108? oh aipicinys smislante 8a /ehors 65,568 394,016 459,584 
Total, Foreign Countries. .. ......05 022.000.0500 719.705,769) 716,599,537) 1,436. 305,306 
GSN. TOTAL? 3 cuss cose. Lope meee ewe! 927, 402.732) 1,315,192, 791) 2, 242,595,523 

Continents— , 

Eo pe— Unrated FINE AOMN 6 cece oc hav cin sole acp.s essence nies 163 710,431 508,249,576 671,960,007 
Obie OnTOpe c..Geesotag. chs os tape oko tne wide: 59,726,536} 140,246,999 199,973,535 
PASSAT DT IGS ca «=... Ao Ute, BE s cule Fale voles ae siete se g0s- 644,711,046} 516,223,101] 1,160,934, 147 
PCMEEISH ACCOM CHRD gy 5.0.0 oes: c psig. Bair hese ee wins eee eV oride 17, 144, 667 27,403, 805 44,548,472 
Pie Me Ren an By Os aera a Soe EE RMEE: Csi enit sabes 32,€53,015 77,145 518} 109,798,533 
ST ee a ee Se meer ee he, eon 8,661,140 32,584,544 41, 245, 684 
A ee Pitan. eres eT S RES eee ob Ps oo. SO BOD OE oo ales 795,897 13,339, 248 14, 135, 145 
1. SA) oe 2 Se Se A ee ee oe 


1 Subject to revision. 
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22.—Value of Merchandise imported into and exported from Canada through the 
United States during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1925 and 1926.3 


Merchandise imported Merchandise exported 
through United States. through United States. 
Countries whence imported and to which 
exported. — =. 
1925. 1926.3 1925. 1926.8 
$ $ $ $ 
Wniteds mg Gone: sayin teenie eset eee 551,072 1,853,066] 172,992,374] 287,797,510 
PMUIS EVA Ia gin (nate ee Nien cect Ree eR Mane 100, 989 188,198 3,958, 263 3,378,191 
IBritighiwAiricawenee: ree cee eRe ee, 78,345 222,414 2,950,174 2,896,340 
Britic Oo Indig: theese ee ee es eee ee at 1,827,045 1,751,308 3,232,232 5, 712,898 
BritishMast Indies 4. ee ae eee ace. 748, 292 2,265,933 1,690,328 3,924,520 
Britiah Guana, eae eee bere eae 63. 189 - 150,313 257,139 
British Hondunag eeu, Come Ren incon Ee 106, 267 163,491 4,246 3,371 
‘British West Mdiest 4 ok. eee wee 746, 754 776,619 1,359,325 2,462, 668 
Gabral cara sc Perennial RABE Co cock - = 7,937 43,898 
TOUR CONG: Aires one ae are tne ey ey ch 5: 6,031 35,569 54, 870 64,913 
News 7caland Joke (ee in ceri Hey eaamen. be. 77, 463 823, 330 4, 236), 256 2,091,087 
Total, British Empire!.............. 4,333,893 8,113,255} 191, 906,837 259, 485. 387 
SAT CENTINA RS Ae ERIN cava oe cto acicaten 940, 923 327, 228 9,069, 251 10,198, 608 
Yo Fealihe obec che test FEE OC ee ene re Be 18,544 10,490 982,480 1,506,018 
Brazil 2s Neh (eee yn Is an HOS 1,108, 935 926, 085 3,361,742 4,564,149 
Central American States?................2.05- 35, 675 38, 260 389, 845 463, 226 
LC: 2 > en eS a 0 Se te, On et - 1,060 757,798 1,372,699 
hing? t,he ene eee ee RN wens 872,293 412,186 196, 640 2,671,569 
ila. ees Me acy Pos naa sakes stole eee See eee 947,429 608, 750 2,422 577 2,698,761 
MMENMAank .. 5: et eee eek ee : 4,924 12,300 1,086,878 2,272,853 
Dutch Hast Indies... ......... need 4 317,801 751,526 1,401,023 3,840, 922 
Dutch Guiana... ... - - 10,329 21,744 
5 BY240 01 Pat tacit v0'o, 5A RTE REEL So ME EE 26,414 76,385 839, 569 1,083,542 
Freneu: Weet, Maieses cox. eee eee essa dde. - = 68, 534 68,892 
By HEROS dre gp sod SIE tO re eR Se ne I re: Be 97,719 91, 690 1,863, 684 3,177,169 
MEPCHGHUAITICR Nm icce 6 © tats emer ent oe, - = 48,580 153, 303 
ORRIAD Vso See eae Mae ete et eect 232,/5D5 612,295 11,129, 53) 7,225,333 
Gmee cota is 22 ema en ce saci. eee tins eras ats 103,937 77,867 1,296,700 3,253,550 
JBC TAR oeicictox icheidty rice yee en arch eC ie = = 79,946 582,876 
INGEneT lands Reew tees: pee IA RENE O o oo 288, 677 265, 647 2,989, 996 8,894, 350 
BCT pa Aan MR idee hae Con 5) eR Meee 364, 969 430, 437 2,577,675 1,373, 111 
DAD AD Bs ae eee easis sec eon Pee cia eee oie 149, 63! 42,901 2,004,097 1,935,791 
MOXICOMs caesarean ears Aas one en ren ch vet ok 235, 862 833,511 2 808, 497 2,597,379 
INGE WAY atetn hes = tn Stree sheets sche ese 15,076 2,559 992, 528 2,505,729 
PEAROTOD ey cce tae eee et sc A eee ce eich ihe = = 237,224 410, 534 
Prise ea tack Taek cates hie cise unbarne cit - 110 426,946 742,261 
Philippine Lslaniots meek eee ee co ee 4,784 17, 655 27,125 11,944 
IBOTIOUR ACOs en tei ees cae cera te 400 2,347 403,261 571,082 
COLTER RE ee NRE Seer Len) See. EN 27, 853 14,958 7,928 37,361 
FRU ANTS Ae Nees Romney ee ann 8, 275 = 32, 757 301,779 
IPQUSS Ci Gee eee ese een Oe eae eee a = = 11,185,431 2,349, 625 
Serio DOMmingon. ney ct eisnn. tad anantnee nyt 299, 000 30 311,565 339, 782 
LATO ee ak oe ke Pe e.S 2 eae pee Be eee oP) = = 157,452 238, 624 
"O40 are Coe teed tobe ene Saeco ea daca 429,730 398,976 170 , 033 741,016 
PCr COEN este oahinn U8 me he eee igi pee 24, 654 9,146 732,276 1,135,207 
Srpeqerlnnd’: (64.1 te Pein. eee PROM. ore 60, 908 18,035 195,371 175,715 
RUD KG seis Bescon Aes ee ene gee ae 89,934, 144,031 33, 83) 105,981 
(vo) evel oy Cae tae ce, gi es ed oo Sa 329,017 253,887 181,218 582,681 
WU Ane toe sheet ey sae eR EAR ER PER Sere J, 667 25, 663 836, 984 1,073,166 
Wenezticla ns: .ihere, Meshes seen 8 se SAAaareae oe 152,759 99,060 1,000, 103 1,446,006 
Total Foreign Countries!............ 7.281, 78) 6,106,030 65, 452, 730 70, 466,599 
GrandUPotal en. ote nc eee 11,615, 674 14,219,285)  257,359.567| 329, 951,986 


lL 


1Includes other countries not specified. 
2Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador. 
3 Subject to revision. 
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23.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Bermuda, Mexico and Newfoundland, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926.1. 


Bermuda. Mexico. Newfoundland. 
Articles. 
1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 
Imports for Consumption. 
Vegetables, fresh....... $ 49,104 25,245 26,385 94,023 - 5 
Coffee, green........... lb. - - 896,036] 1,116,681 - = 
- - 220,154 307, 852 ~ - 
Fishery products (ex- 
Gene Os) Sn. os ca - - 2,384 = 674, 648 461,232 
Fish, seal and whale oil. gal. - - - - 362,213 124,745 
$ - - - - 211,451 99,733 
WROOCE DNS Ae Ss ters s cteis ewt. - - ~ = 28,865 3,620 
$ - - - - 50,729 6,563 
PROINOTG ses tstcse ss .03 VON) - - - - 155,890 346,378 
= = - - 155,898 349,171 
Tron drums, tanks, ete. $ 510 970 45,240 48,010 
Petroleum, crude....... gal. - - | 87,374,596} 42,838,281 - - 
$ = -| 1,134,905] 1,422,925 : 2 
Refuse stone........... $ - - - - 43,596 3,805 
Articles re-imported... $ 313 1,566 - 1,175 369,856 350, re 
Shins SIOKeR sess: $ 2,648 3,111 1,024, 160 1, 261, 953 - 1,449 
All other articles....... $ 22,264 46,205 268,827 596,532 91,744 294, 658 
Total Imports..... $ 74,839 77,097) 2,676,815} 3,684,460) 1,643,162) 1,615,132 
Exports (Canadian) 
Apples, fresh........... brl. 2,742 2,421 - - 21,339 14, 648 
$ 11,782 11,746 = - 75,165 53, 284 
Potatoes... .(.3.-....... bush 62,443 25, 723 = - 179,114 164,314 
$ 55,844 36, 221 - - 86,627 89,440 
MOAR S. osc eM adele s 3 bush 248,408 229,917 — = 606, 839 553,517 
159, 674 139, 852 - - 372, 584 303,530 
MCR Bacccds seis tisias's « bush 33 33 - * 210,068 482 8,108 
58 76 = 303, 136 751 10,196 
Flour of wheat......... brl 20, 679 2,945 5,149 2,925 337,000 334, 489 
$ 147, 685 23,575 30,016 21,732 2,408, 665 2,665, 126 
Sugar ends its psronnete. $ 13, 637 15,417 = - 456, 553 648, 999 
Whiskey.. ea ataatteie’ Male 102,421 1,156 3,515 2,585 86, 964 2,518 
$ 557, 650 5,704 21,095 12,732 545, 467 40,151 
Rubber manufactures $ 3,061 2,459 98, 498 108, 052 247, 664 882,295 
Dien ciecaieten cs suelaleaiale mn 2,251 2,423 = 5,716 6,497 
$ 36,128 32,712 - - 80,576 75,929 
ES ee ree $ 50,114 147,083 - - 492,291 593, 673 
RGUCE. as seo ew te Rae's lb. 346, 943 285, 309 = - 602, 265 500, 551 
$ 126,130 114,548 Ce = 216,450 200, 927 
noes. 27 SPO re ewt 1,755 1,937 = - 5, 754 5,924 
$ 34,381 43, 599 = - 105,441 134,745 
Animal oils............ gal. 5 = - 71,018 62,371 
$ 6 - - - 107,510 73,077 
UCL Ae, doz 2,760 53771 = - 220,120 247,944 
1,324 2,584 = 86,368 95,809 
Cotton manufactures... $ 1,357 379 8,795 4,934 97,961 182,306 
Wool clothing.......... 2,013 3,048 - ge alia 220, 761 253,394 
Wood, unmanufactured 
(inel. lumber).. $ 81,164 54,214 82,365 14,892 392,229 195,184 
Paper and manufactures 
Bree ave ues abate 12,490 11,320 63,901 112,035 207, 383 197,034 
Iron pipe and tubing... $ 679 1,382 2,070 6,785 239,774 34,091 
Hardware and cutlery.. $ 4,759 6, 683 1,347 1,391 101, 984 54,128 
PIAGHINOTY .. Sie 100 02s $ 1,842 526 97,180 41,079 393,579 207, 630 
Aluminium.. Se |. - 7 10, 618 22,172 162,490 566 
Electric apparatus. ety $ 4,409 1,179 41,934 57,455 372,354 63,043 
(pc: A Aone er ton 12,359 499 - 5,900 259, 886 172,185 
79,511 3,618 - 48,110 1,514,027 1,002, 212 
Medicinal preparations. $ 4,734 4,160 85 434 76,899 54,070 
DO RATNILO Weslo 35s vs $ - = = = 248, 607 128, 627 
Paints, varnish, etc.... $ 4,132 3,526 6,874 3,629 ee be 
Bakin WUE S e lescias ewt. 8 12 - = ’ , 
ae me. Uae ee aed eee 
i bide....... ewt. - = 3, , ’ ’ 
espe ss B 168,939] 207,087 8,768 4'275 
s d compounds... ewt. - - 227,864 ,509 201 
oo § - - | 1,5505346| 1,287,288 1,514 1,132 
All other articles....... $ 338,830 474,780 722) 346 733,114] 3,165,054] 3,314,390 
Total Exports (Cana- 
) dian).. 7 ( 1,733,606} 1,140,630} 2,856,409 2,987,128] 12,701,428] 11,277,182 


PLR atu te i a I IT ATT A AN AT A ATLA 


1 Subject to revision. 
25297—344 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


24.—_Import and Export Trade of Canada with Barbados,Cuba and Santo Domingo, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926.1 


Articles. 


Imports for Consump- 


Sugar not above No. 16, 
D.S 


SS 65 hoe AO tb 
$ 
IMIOISS SOS... ssatee eek + eal. 
PE UIND 550, see s:aftretoraxstets is 3.08 ee 
Tobacco, unmanufac- 

LUTOC Ses nPop raat io oss: We 
Cigars soy sisdettsa: ses es 
All other articles....... $ 

Total Imports....... $ 

Exports (Canadian). 
Potatoes... cnucee cs bush 
Other vegetables....... $ 
(OER Re) ea Se a bie 
Wheat flour............ (es 
Sugar and its products. $ - 
Ale, beer and porter.... ex 
Whiskey: ..cteehicretas..... gal. 

$ 
Oil cake... Soins: ewt. 


Fish, dried, smoked, 
pickled 
Salmon, canned 


Cotton mirs.. 


Planks and boards... . Mit. 


Shingles:,,..shes eee. M 
$ 
Staves and headings.. $ 


Newsprint paper....... ewt. 


Books and printed mat- 


$ 
Rolling mill products... $ 


Automobilesis: 25 %...:.. No. 


$ 
Copper wire and cable. $ 
Electric apparatus...... $ 


Ammonium sulphate... ewt. 
Paints, varnish, etc.... $ 
Calcium carbide....... eA 
‘All other articles... ... $ 
hte yy (Cana- 
weet Ret. $ 


Santo Domingo. 


1925, 


1926.1 


Barbados. Cuba. 
1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 
86,596,592} 60,088,932) 173,783,614) 412,742,601 
4,150,013 2,037,365 6,498, 985 9, 966, 526 
288, 269 514,088 - 477,541 
15,359 17,510 - 16, 655 
3,992,378 4,768,536 1, 962 4,048 
2,558,930 2,070, 706 172 486 
4 63 1,230 2,315 
6 168 11,956 21,188 
- ~ 1,086,373 831,783 
- =|) 0723822 823.246 
- - 15,349 15,990 
- - 109,977 116, 926 
8,605 5,073 104,216 118,312 
6,732,913} 4,130,822} 7,798,128) 11,063,284 
18, 699 8,616 2,716,579 3,044, 447 
17,025 6,736 2,149,593 8,915,513 
1,240 949 43,637 31,463 
238, 968 147,951 211,213 18,738 
151,145 84,558 102,150 10, 689 
60,619 56, 783 145, 680 147,998 
411,516 420,457 970,185 1,118,198 
51,445 58,044 2,639 1,13 
° 63,780 1,620 54,100 2,160 
2,100 900 72,100 3,060 
222 - 235,918 139, 490 
1,050 - 1, 262,099 855, 786 
72,766 59, 064 - 
176,711 1438, 832 - - 
36, 781 58, 233 8,574 15, 254 
564 450 7,256 7,485 
9,749 6,447 89,321 74,398 
102,792 71,315 972,397 959,574 
1,445 953 2,370 326 
15,900 11,391 21,317 8,044 
10,710 3,998 200 9,319 
52,431 74,797 - 122 
48,467 54,875 5,537 5,084 
19,913 25,166 2,620 2,472 
790 758 - - 
17,112 19,817 - - 
942 1,566 26, 296 31,268 
12,490 20, 980 338,405 375, 185 
9,304 11,657 - 800 
4,958 3,638 5,790 4,173 
160,712 106, 960 211,675 154, 168 
23,028 , 484 - 
49,434 23,436 - - 
19,142 86, 827 - - 
43 858 22,581 57,306 
190 1,608 84,108 179, 464 
2,669 2,901 56,856 45,294 
17,480 2,727 11,650 - 
50 91 49 103 
25,170 41,034 54,352 117,148 
8,452 - 126, 297 69, 108 
2,147 2,708 68, 473 73,815 
54,960 47,317 42,685 5, 683 
158, 959 123,047 87,002 14,986 
3, 689 5,480 5,829 6,926 
60 10 54,875 91,235 
225 37 216, 273 359, 384 
195, 759 176,578 184, 654 128,418 
1,738,442) 1,592,570) 7,142,406] 8,524,713 


76,342,572 
2,686,000 


eee Net eal 


Hes EE Bape M2 


2,686,000 


tot 


4,676 
18, 604 
7,876 


362,849 


263,593, 469 
6,790, 508 


1Subject to revision. 
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25.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago and 
other British West Indies, years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926.1 


: Trinidad and Other 
A wiaplon. Jamaica. Tobago. British West Indies. 
1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 
Imports for Consumption. 
GEBROErUNG. ccc ciceccs lb. 482,191 844,185 3,920 - 830 19,545 
$ 15,094 37,465 150 - 26 586 
Gocoanuts ...2.22i fae os. No. 2,491,910 2,744, 649 771,520 1,537,998 7,547 211,793 
$ 64, 894 74,789 20,417 41,052 186 5,275 
MOISSROS... o.. ottrait a bseieainis gal. - - 80, 674 18,542 148, 820 298 , 559 
$ = = 20,397 5,556 65,016 108, 226 
Sugar not above No. 16, 
2S) Le See Oe, Gees 49,851,088] 59,999,397} 51,028,173} 20,587,936] 32,850,500) 15,434,200 
2,162,425 1,974,647 2,289, 254 702,399 1,716,132 538, 780 
Cocoa beans, not roast- 
“itl fae, 5 en ewt. 5, 649 2,138 14,979 15,684 (ue 8,444 
$ 36,003 18,958 149, 588 198, 223 69,558 83, 157 
OREGON STOOD. «a6 6.6.6: acs lb. 4,184,572 5,537,992 66, 000 67,970 17,764 30, 687 

, $ 946,780 1, 236, 352 16,587 14,077 4,176 7,281 

Glenna s Hee aire aistins $ 54,153 137,574 - 79 73, 267 54,762 

BINESA Fences wm, Rept e ie ah ecers gal 46, 865 41,288 - - 141 192 

190,317 172,879 - = 429 2,496 

All other articles....... $ 46, 666 130,817 59,159 100,128 149, 126 195,772 

Total Imports...... $ 3,516,302 3,783,481 2,555,552 1,061,514 2,077,916 996,335 
Experts (Canadian). 

EOLAOCS oil ee oe Aeon bush. 22,385 19,100 51,205 20,210 4,339 5,181 

$ 20,902 25,631 48,110 14,285 4,624 6,582 

Clases Cac chidaeh a2t.<::: bush. 60, 165 36,005 144, 689 124,411 15,557 22,822 

3 $ 34,954 19,644 87,831 71,493 9,679 14, 682 
Wihester:..f sae. 535%... bush 149,494 2,300 = = = = 

182,923 4,569 = = = = 
Flour of wheat......... brl 188, 067 228,693 250, 894 251,626 143,488 145,624 

Tn $ 1,260,578 1,631,163 1,704,473 1,822,054 1,030,019 1,095, 638 

Biscuits and bread..... ewt. 737 1,589 392 828 935 045 
$ 12, 680 13,332 6,626 11,217 10,674 15,361 
SG: ee Se ae cwt. 6,410 12,971 15,077 19,623 6,795 10,435 
Y $ 49,303 83,213 112,030 126,621 49,117 60, 677 
Wirakerect bec ccfore.5 gal. 2,280 564 409 186 109,418 317,501 
$ 11,521 3,520 1,950 814 504, 665 1,783,976 
Om eake in2 te. bes... ewt 250 2,500 57,069 40,148 13, 267 11,752 
494 6,279 127,910 97,190 31,922 27,800 

Rubber and manufac- 

RAIDOS Of «05 cfu tan. os 147, 244 254, 808 105, 850 152,143 40,968 69,393 
Fish, dried, salted, 

PICO: A: xe wth om. : 613,748 793, 143 404, 643 479,916 142,119 131,730 
Fish, canned........... $ 52,413 57,215 44,593 54,964 11,835 21,855 
WEG SON Aw dag ae: $ 8,970 11,016 61,512 94,825 16,311 39,741 
SS ELCT MG Sits Ba = oP as lb. 347,753 354,922 161,293 171, 700 132,972 134, 480 

$ 148, 580 154,812 66, 617 74,671 55, 234 60,761 
PeMIGCB Oe 6c 208 artes osc ewt 1,300 527 1,619 1,543 888 1,072 
$ 26,148 13,697 35, 302 37, 206 20,193 28,023 
Milk, condensed........ ewt. 23,159 24,378 16,516 12,610 2,174 2,210 
$ 309, 506 334,195 222,811 164, 247 22,607 22,946 
Lard and lard com- S 
poicaties Sey ea dsc ewt 2,281 1,912 12,107 12,457 2,275 2,285 
$ 30,927 26,955 149,943 155,707 32, 634 32,675 
Planks and boards.....M ft 248 1,280 949 2,216 1,436 2,957 
14,018 32,059 42,190 65,845 61, 253 99,441 
Bhonke, Sit. so. 4. 6 2,423 9,066 16,460 16,369 2,615 3,780 
Paper and manufactures 
eae es EES cas 6:5 46,213 48, 866 10,957 8,863 5,039 4,894 
Books and printed mat- 

Ve ie, Seer eee 13, 852 11,579 3,417 4,952 1,257 4,733 

Nails, all kinds......., ewt 2,340 3,461 2,896 1,974 4,097 3,901 
$ 13,386 16,881 12,320 7,857 17,932 17,454 

Automobiles........... No. 82 190 104 288 47 62 
$ 46,618 99,173 47, 233 122,378 24,349 31,374 

Glass and glassware... §$ 12,343 18,741 2,394 2,474 875 941 
Petroleum and products $ 419 19,792 11, 625 21,089 509 135 
Medicinal preparations. $ 16,557 21,238 12,977 20,847 8,367 10,542 
a eee eee lb. 33,049 32,429 186,333 195,936 85,844 61,844 
$ 10,425 10,010 16,367 16,982 8,296 6,332 

Allotherarticles....... $ 165,638 255,613 196,375 230.123 191, 603 259,782 

Total Exports (Can- 

| OW igs Ree CRS 3,252, 783 3,976,210 8,552, 516 3.875,132 2,304,696 3,851, 248 
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26.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Argentina, Brazil and British 


Guiana, years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926.1 


Argentina. Brazil. British Guiana. 
Articles. 
1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 
Imports for Consumption. 
GCOnmn es. cea Se stags bush.| 2,611,480 688, 998 - - - c 
$ 2 blonds 835, 854 - - = = 
Sugar ,not above No. 16, A 
Aven wie ja iets eve ans ~ - - - | 160,806,816) 137,672,940 
= Pe = = 6, 866.938} 4,385,708 
Coffee, green........... lb. - - 9,406,752) 8,103,741 12,672 - 
$ = = 1,812,838 1,846,024 1,897 
Blamscedicsiece css bush. 394,096 - = = = = 
$ 782,575 = i = = 
Hides and skins, raw.. $ 2,457,140} 1,871,844 = - - = 
Meaitarn-. caret nc $ 81,325 172, 153 - - = = 
Casein ceteris eas lb. 484,787 261, 756 - = = c 
$ 39,364 21,064 = = = = 
Wooltraw.- creeks. lb. 485,171 554,918 = = = = 
172,369 206, 296 = = = = 
Oak, quebracho and 
similar extracts...... lb. 3,962,127| 8,629,017 = = = = 
$ 135, 162 274, 850 = = = = 
All other articles....... $ 21,086 29 , 687 5,375 2,734 69,925 116,204 
Total Emports...... $ 6,262,738} 3,411,748} 1,818,213} 1,848,758] 6.938,760| 4,501,912 
Exports (Canadian) 
IROt aL OCS settee seis bush. 8 - - - 73,158 46,989 
14 - - - 68,971 39,196 
LOLS ater icrol atten bush - - - - 133,950 104,312 
- - = = 83,302 64, 831 
ARS oR ea ab 4 a AR Sa bush - - - - 23,942 11,678 
- - = = 58,193 23,564 
Flour,of wheat......... brl - - 30,313 62,156 154,535 134,513 
- - 210,966 422,181 1,059, 968 991,640 
MalGeer. a. deveten ie bush 77,018 80, 688 - 2,688 - - 
$ 94, 532 114, 200 c= 3,002 = = 
Sugar and its products. $ - 921 - - 51,839 47,132 
Atcoholic beverages.... $ 5, 063 9,300 2,642 4,561 30,005 29,291 
Rubber and manufac- 

TUT OL... cate: 1,234,048 2,056, 497 300,511 622,945 81,481 82,144 
Fish, dried, salted, 

[oviol dl GXG IS Aoshi 8 13, 600 37,530 300, 534 492,038 124,922 96,772 
Fish; canned... eo. $ 4,788 600 5 606 59,245 40,940 
IBUULOD AE sree aac lb. ~ - 156, 267 184,816 

$ - - = - 60, 007 77,093 
CHEESE... scheak caeaaics ewt. 264 293 > - 1,526 1,888 

$ 7,049 9,055 = - 34,342 46,591 
Milk, condensed........Cwt. - _ - - 4,747 €,036 

$ = - = = 66, 085 86, 052 
Binder twine........... ewt 12,500 - = = = = 

$ 138, 750 - - - - = 
Wood, unmanufactured 

Gnel. lumber)e..... 486,175 401,998 2,744 8,488 103.142 92,542 
Wood, manufactured... § 10,121 8,494 150 Nee 56, 759 38,961 
Paper and mfrs. of..... $ 391, 896 1,671,126 458 2, 247 3,199 8,677 
Tron pipe and tubing... § 140,567 119,224 slats 32,639 - 105 
Structural steel........ $ - ~ 10,735 39,319 a = 
Farm implements and ; 

machinery .. ....... 4,125,943) 2,376,711 4,673 13,158 46 214 
Adding and calculating 

mechines wc... - - No. 131 69 108 39 = = 

Pa) 15, 642 17,760 9,309 = 
Metal-working machin- 

CUA eeta ea ee eee $ 15, 650 - 65,994 13,305 - 43 
Sewing machines....... $ 1,110,315 2,057,106 824,745 886, 025 - = 
Automobiles and parts. $ 2,229,190 3,196,475 1,334,072 1, 864, 233 62,647 83, 643 
Aluminium and mfrs... $ 1,000 475 58,198 49,723 - 420 
Copper wire and cable. $ - - 98, 605 52,216 132 456 
Electric apparatus...... $ 11,38] 7,639 51,193 54,649 1,252 1,108 
Cement. cocoons. ewt. 37,600 160, 846 - - 58, 280 39,660 

F $ 11, 658 45,594 - - 23,466 16,763 
Containers, n.o.p. 

(packages) nies wees. $ 15,805 45,599 rs - 47,904 56,472 
All other articles....... $ 251,493 465, 52¢ 100, 154 261,000 345,607 331.854 

Total Exports (Can- 

adiany 42.5 10,322,373! 12,639,706! 3,417,249] 4,832,391]  2,422,524| 2,256,556 


1Subject to revision. 
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27._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Belgium, France and Germany, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926.1 


Articles. 


Imports for Consumption. 


Jellies, jams, mince 
PRUE ce vesacite Noes 8 


Fruits, prepared, n.o.p. 
(except dried)........ $ 
Walnuts, shelled or not 


Othernuts. i575: e8.5.- $ 
Vegetables, canned..... Ib. 


ROATE, cits sc IGE eens bush 
Oils, vegetable, forfood. $ 

PAP ANO = toe Sasi aes oe > gal. 
Cordials, liqueurs, etc ou 
Wise ys thc see gal 
Woes... ..-: fe CaGegekrsoc 


Furs, undressed. . ite 
Furs, GECBBEG ons ios 


Hatiors: furs. o3¢22.. 8 
Gloves of leather....... $ 
ChGORC en 55.0547 ss. 28* ey 
MT OIUIN Ge an gate oie ase sd os 
ING.C. 5c. Pasig waits $ 
Cotton, crochet and 


BUIEEINE, |. cayesrrs zee » oe : 
Cotton fabrics, dyed... ve 


Velveteens (cotton).... yd. 
Clothing of cotton...... $ 
Lace, net and mfrs. of 
KCODLON) occ Wate aare. <i 3 
Flax, hemp, jute, mfrs. $ 
Ribbons of eh kinds.. $ 
Velvets.. os : ae I 
Other silk piece goods. $ 
Silk clothing........... $ 
WG! PAW Ace ce rece hs lb. 
$ 
Worsted tops:.....:%... lb. 
$ 
Woollen yarns.......... lb. 
$ 


Dress goods, etc., un- 
FMIBGES, s swawy ums +s sq.yd. 
$ 


$ 
Artificial silk yarns.... lb. 
Artificial silk fabries 


iG. 
Sisal grass ewt 
PN cwt 


Gloves of textile - 
brics.. ees 
Furniture, wood........ $ 


France. 


1925. 


1926.1 


Belgium. 
1925. 1926.1 

17,354 4,729 
3,043 792 
2,048 1,029 
1,190, 259 1, 637,597 
104, 064 134, 250 
6, 985 49,357 
17,892 93,741 
320 - 

- 37 

- 245 

118 139 

324 436 

7 3, 666 

49 83,531 

86 147 
38,312 37,621 
12,105 21 
2,137 3, 634 
1,350 8, 283 
666 7,978 
202, 088 291,786 
,423 22,614 
6,302 6, 383 
3, 268 1,837 
28,119 35,523 
4,996 6,595 
16,678 13, 255 
258, 453 124, 955 
110, 606 72,480 
1,318 8,887 
1,583 6,554 
46,598 29, 843 
2, 658 2,650 
19,606 27,531 
4,117 5, 722 
7,964 15, 221 
13,248 25,473 
4,971 12,532 
10,434 13,720 
43,720 56, 224 
27,208 ‘ 39,969 
71,596 15, 243 
80,506 13,046 
9,843 5, 839 
14,475 6,210 
2,844 3,780 
1,183 2,106 
9,353 9,141 
9,681 8,540 
60, 646 254,331 
113, 132 888,043 
8,556 17,119 
13,532 13,270 
122,619 132,047 
2,241 3,352 
6,480 9,175 
4,489 3,701 
4,401 10,410 


287,397 
63, 401 


106, 889 
164,781 
482,131 
265, 351 
166, 813 
161, 655 
287, 204 


286,757 
82,199 
394,312 
432,731 
472,707 
2,013, 691 
824,356 
131,890 
127,789 
124,470 
108, 367 
113,957 
166, 803 


2,083,438 
1,234,391 


967,977 
1,075,626 


119,051 
1,349 
14,012 


178,475 
53,073 


297,391 
72,762 


12,157 
3,396, 899 


834,840) 


108, 350 
792,528 
114, 983 
1,064 
2,179 
101,017 
191,969 
1,229,351 
13,789 
81,489 
329 
2,268 
773, 835 


131, 250 
130,530 


225, 276 
79,783 
371,909 
436, 489 
434,171 
2,327,015 
865,556 
17,332 
9, 866 
166, 619 
173,751 
71,749 
94,332 


1,906,329 
952,333 


930, 838 
1,111,112 
2,921 
4,935 


173,703 
2,709 
26,388 


153,554 
50,012) 


Germany. 
1925. 1926.1 

= 729 

=) 123 

78 75 

353 874 

73 86 

- 550 

= 1,500 

- 9 

- 63 

4 2 

7 2 

Ge 836 
3,302 31,493 
1,901 19,785 
52,494 28,413 
26, 086 looee 
61,112 54,598 
48,430 33,954 
19,361 40, 453 
26,085 92,132 
17,136 17,249 
80, 657 45,643 
30,718 27,830 
- 52 

~ 2€5 

- 469 
82,017 46,300 
14,971 22,778 
4,560 4,399 
3,772 9,063 
12,423 24,592 
75,588 128,659 
13,826 107,449 
26,920 29,360 
10,544 18,135 
22,201 44,828 
42,087 119,651 
12,746 22,265 
- 5,590 

- 1,411 
4,723 - 
2,891 ~ 
282 108 
556 141 
64,899 56,018 
116, 608 113,539 
87, 603 75,046 
62, 235 98,715 
26,581 169, 604 
- 970 

- 8,977 
7,654 11, 258 
19,358 65,471 
219, 834 365,610 
5, 782 10, 253 
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27._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Belgium, France and Germany, 


years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926'—continued. 


Articles. 


Imports for Consumption. 
» —continued. 

Cigarette paper........ 
Vegetable parchment 


Books and printed mat- 


ter, 1.0.D. tomes te cs oS 
Tron in pigs, ingots, 
blooms, billets....... $ 
Tronanvbars.rese ssc ainee- ewt. 
$ 
Wireirods™. oe snc kee cwt 
$ 
Rolling mill products, 
OCheree ee eee $ 
Cast iron pipe.......... ewt 
$ 
Guns, rifles, ete........ $ 


Pen-knives, jack-knives, 
DUOR een oee Tk Cee moe: 
Scissors and shears.... $ 
Tools and hand imple- 
MentS.....lore races f 
Aluminium and mfrs.of $ 
Brass and mirs. of..... § 
Zine sheets and plates. Ib. 


Clocks and watches.... $ 
Electric apparatus...... $ 
Tableware ofchina,etc. $ 
Glass carboys, bottles, 
-Common window glass.sq ft. 


Plate glass not over 7 


Reads Merccresi deers sq. ft. 
Plate glass, 7 to 25 sq. 
Dir chia hamaeteps oe sq. it. 
$ 


Plate glass, n.o.p., not 
bevelled or bent... .sq. ft. 
$ 


SANG SLICA eats ote ars ewt. 


Diamonds, unset....... 

Celluloid, sheets, blocks, 
SECM i ee ee $ 

Drugs and medicinal 


preparations......... 
Dyes) aniline yess lb. 
$ 
Potash, muriate of, 
CLUCO Shari lb. 
Basic slag, ground...... lb. 
$ 
LGhoOphoneseuieca ines < lb. 
$ 
Zinchwhite.-s.e0cc00.<. Ib. 
$ 
POrhUuMen yar Agcien cals $ 
Soapiz fh etee eee kn $ 
Ammonia, nitrate of... Ib. 
Cream of tartar........ Ib. 


Glycerine for explosives Ib. 
$ 


1 Subject to revision. 


Belgium. 
1925. 1926.1 
265, 664 194,318 
29,495 20, 670 
66, 298 63, 691 
21,815 25,319 
21,677 193, 567 
85,128 193, 787 
127,173 294,811 
84,618 159,940 
124,285 210,303 
129,985 238,108 
- 6,504 
= 10, 920 
45, 662 45,587 
11 - 
4 2,098 
100 189 
144 336 
371 2,713 
1,334,020] 1,530,288 
105, 158 132,531 
131 1,178 
10, 672 10, 605 
1,084 1,315 
91 20 
78,273 75,574 
20,527,450} 30,524,091 
848, 069 974,397 
1,298,913} 1,438,123 
581, 422 558,891 
257, 220 236,194 
132,574 118, 672 
321,579 409, 797 
183, 056 211, 555, 
452,814 638, 978 
63, 828 63, 878 
630,180} 1,123,575 
438 2,738 
1,556 3,425 
1,588 8,175 
1,800,000 720,000 
26,586 11,185 
9,030,558} 10,704,064 
55, 106 63, 671 
223,520 118, 860 
9,163 4,512 
1,566, 259 372, 686 
114,781 26,713 
180 - 
89 - 
25,372 a 
3,504 - 
222,036 53,618 
31,903 8,410 
- 123 
6,126 2,077 


France. 


1925. 


212,192 


196,727 
23,964 


51,877 
171,091 


133,210 
1,028 
29, 239 
36,475 
48,941 


4,609 
93,955 
166,275 
1,411 


11,938 
8,219 


10,793 
14, 243 
63, 652 


34, 606 
18, 232 
175,359 


21,316 
10, 157 
12, 286 

588 


14,535 
6,115 


8, 964 
4,610 


7,136 
3,813 
71,741 
10,960 
21,957 


25, 352 


341,969 
37, 989 
13,823 


606, 000 
8,561 
448,000 
2,633 


18,013 
3,872 
288 , 062 
99,279 


546, 856 
77,365 


4,006 
28, 806 


Germany. 

1926.1 1925. 1926.1 
206, 874 151 74 
258, 075 20,806 5,071 

30,146 21151 533 
41,522 4,379 7,465 
177,266 66,614 72,874 
60,396 467 8,960 
14/291 633 1/252 
36, 362 2,934 3'019 
150,523 13467; 164.368 
205,595 20,361| 217/965 
56,436 2,697 14,514 
174: 406 2 z, 
309, 943 z G 
3°07 71,196 38, 811 
6,326] 166,285] 161,875 
8'331 47.777 92'379 
24,645 51,565] 143, 699 
15,493 581604 101,333 
65,957 47,366/ 126/412 
59,408| 225,680 214,387 
23" 628 50,115 52, 436 
171,382] 239/930 337,049 
19,390 57,751 86,208 
20,075 18\915 34° 025 
301,269)  229'047! ——-100'032 
13/374 15/240 6.087 
41,096 81,316] 142,874 
12'736 40,171 57,522 
16,381 33, 138 34, 689 
7,705 19,847 18'318 
5,018 91,257 45,970 
2 483 56, 449 25" 490 
95.568 2 a 
23,806 af = 
46.741 £ 8, 621 
6,234 60,898} 118,219 
315,795 33,141 61, 150 
72'675|  437,919| 23/192 
27/938] 317'975| 376,937 
620,000/ 14,873,229} 23,590, 167 
10,041| 2121535) 332/980 
2 16,000 E 
Z 317 s 
~| 2,641,195) 1,273,302 
2 91,488 47° 984 
10,766 2 29’ 046 
1,084 a 2' 044 
270.175 11,572 23° 958 
107,151 3'079 7'155 
~ | 2,995'621| 3,936,724 
4 148.439] 212’ 805 
552, 661 2'116 2'240 
74.417 197 349 
100,831 ~ | 1,039,858 
9/846 a 161,328 
4°379| 143,513] «135,259 
25.724, 479/054| 532,069 
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27._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Belgium, France and Germany, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926'—continued. 


Belgium. France. Germany. 
Articles. eee a a 
1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 
Imports for Consumption 
—conluded. 
Containers, n.o.p. (pack 

ages $ 24,337 19,418 ANT -Boe 135, 782 107,920 149,271 
Jewelry f $ 363 1,802 76,026 81,766 100,381 92,914 
Braids, cords, fringes, 

REGO N.O: Danie cceors <a « $ 2,775 430 72,489 61,242 33,392 36, 664 
Pocketbooks, ete....... $ 5, 348 5,827 74,907 59,222 69, 854 40,803 
Tobacco pipes.......... $ 872 203 269,703 256,541 26,942 22,156 
Mineral waters......... $ 21 988 106, 002 112,398 4,267 5,029 
Musical instruments.... $ 263 2,449 41,386 33,974 120, 746 183,156 
Scientific apparatus, etc $ 88 3, 787 143,705 95, 953 131, 628 142,748 
Feathers, etc., artifi- 

cial, for hats......... $ 76 76 52,389 54,855 54, 494 130, 281 
Boxes, fancy, orna- 

mental cases, etc..... $ 239 665 35,921 31,876 71,517 83, 788 
Pencils, jeagieentnr-.. 4. Ss 4 - 915 7,267 100, 404 120,592 
Precious stones, n.o.p... $ = - 82,913 64, 328 15, 256 21,425 
All other articles....... $ 561, 163 884,235} 3,225,601} 3,163,953) 2,219,928) 3,378,100 

Total Imports....... $ 5,067,866} 6,957,668) 18,460,625) 19,162,420| 6,787,611) 9,981,019 

Exports (Canadian). 
ODICRT INGE Une malnysics 1s bri. 513 626 1 4 32,769 5,905 
$ 3,095 2,488 15 2 129,570 33,525 
id ASS Taner bush. 845,425 1,530,327 = 86,526 474, 158 1,648, 764 
$ 757,679 1 296,078 s 74,235 388,514 1,482,370 
Ry sascha See bush 1,419,382 5, 623,037 8,300 180, 953 23,553 6,465,476 
$ 792,983 3,664, 788 4,210 NO Mga 14,13) 4,233, 530 
Pavement ate aceite thoes bush 27,762 65,350 91, 633 7,042 1,193,901 736, 643 
i $ 22,208 66,081 69, 082 7,042 1,073,922 771,618 
WHAT oh cnce oss cu aoe DUS Ds 7,799,819 7,888,402 3,050, 253 2 ,883 ,420 2,770,679 4,325,904 
$ 10,545,525} 12,031,768 3, 698, 735 4,324, 865 3, 888, 680 6, 833,574 
Whewtt four-.:.:a.-.2.. brl. 4,276 11,020 1 - 2,072,275 1,538,516 
$ 22,549 56,151 4 = 12,748,162] 10,282,225 
Ee eulceeeeoiaaeee ewt. 1,120 27,518 38,528 151, 831 - = 
$ 10,321 141,805 361,723 900,393 = = 
Rubber tires........... $ 163,943 270,597 225,596 590, 069 3,736 88,940 
S25 re ae $ 543 - 8.071 1,798 161,375 32,750 
Cattle over 1 yearold.. No. 2,861 340 - - - 347 
$ 210,122 32,980 - - - 34, 290 
| PES Te eel a Ag eemee el No. - 10 58 374 - 140 
= 7,500 43, 200 153,100 - 59, 620 
Fish, dried, salted, 
icfled Ste Ray eae $ - 80 = = 19,356 138, 839 
Lobsters,canned....... ewt. 903 La, 3,604 3,080 9 155 
$ 67, 868 82,055 275,538 245,108 418 9,405 
Salmon, canned........ ewt. 27,521 23,188 165,308 173,693 383 1,499 
§ 287,050 269,127 1,704,696 1,912,015 3,068 19, 884 
Furs and manufactures 
OR See On ee 4,229 1,306 166,456 213, 736 22,778 54,934 
Leather, unmanufac- 

TOG RAGS, «aes $ 37,032 10,035 69,106 4,870 1,473 = 
1 AEC ee a: eae $ 32,290 179, 632 66,691 = 263, 380 218,137 
it: ne lb. 763,212 11, 285 o S 1,429,285 867,370 

$ 283 , 852 4,890 - - 509.741 370,020 
ULES So eae cewt. 24,747 29,026 290 946 10,329 30,032 

$ 553,146 795, 082 7,857 26, 263 240, 632 855, 807 
Milk powder........... ewt. - - - 13 32,393 5,805 

$s 18 - = 150 316, 261 74,560 
Milk, condensed....... ewt. Lie 2,685 889 - 31,257 59,002 

$ 12,490 23,030 7,140 - 285,542 591,715 
(A: he aaa eee eee ewt 2,205 4,018 2,018 660 30, lle 9,316 

$ 37,150 70,272 38,500 11,875 512,295 166,721 
Sausage casings........ $ - 1,400 170 957 185,913 230,279 
Wood, unmanufactured 

(including lumber)... $ 9,369 41,168 42,155 63,446 12,786 34, 269 

WOO, PUD. . 25425562. ewt. 19,993 49, 609 76,044 289,712 = = 
104,757 253, 865 158, 560 813,613 - = 
Paper and manufactures 
Cees ome et pgrl 28,335 38,034 56, 283 109, 836 - = 
4 Harvesters and binders No. 872 480 2,253 6,515 30 _ 285 
$ 145,307 78.388 381,108 1,057, 144 4,993 47,798 
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27.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Belgium, France and Germany, 


years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926'—concluded. 


Articles. 


Exports (Canadian)—con. 


Mowing machines...... No. 
$ 
IRAZO'S...ccceteieys wires as $ 
Adding and calculating 
miAGhines...c-- Noho Se No. 
$ 


Automobiles, passenger No. 
$ 


Automobile parts...... $ 


Aluminium, in bars, etc. ewt. 


Bress and manufactures 


CLR os isn eC $ 

Lead in pigs, etc....... cwt. 
$ 

INGO OU cia Sa Eee cewt. 
$ 

[LT AOR IGS Eee AOR Or ton 
$ 

Aincrs pel ters estos ewt 
$ 
ASbesitos fiirk eect so $ 
Paints, varnish, ete $ 
Settlers’ effects........ $ 
All other articles....... $ 

Total Exports 

(Canadian)..... $ 


Belgium. France. Germany. 
1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 

1,031 836 9,845 18,448 17 ZB! 
67,547 52,474 640, 088 1, 162,963 1,061 4,197 

= = 223,800 167, 250 - - 

50 5 = = 245 207 

8,438 1,275 = = 76,102 90,111 
161 195 19 61 292 234 
91,626 212,514 15,035 52,005 261,838 292,326 
71,461 530,321 2 - 718 22,239 
1,680 2,586 = = 21,168 21,840 
38, 225 66, 684 = = 503 , 995 542,779 
5,511 4,318 17,854 9,052 €8, 250 105, 980 
17,926 61,306 13, 889 47,528 5,603 85, 689 
123,285 444,918 83,114 308, 165 41,121 611,080 
115 = 13,702 88 40,764 1,802 
2,636 e 246, 691 3,237 812,387 50,020 

52,483 27, 863 = = - - 

1,18, 204 854, 848 = = - 

10,086 30,358 2,240 19,049 4,480 50, 123 
72,009 235, 686 15,354 153,590 31,540 378, 372 
219,310 368, 920 454,378 433,215 822, 086 732, 657 
250 99 30, 865 33,354 - - 
10,760 5, 157 20,278 34,194 3,910 5,378 
545, 736 511,131 1,162,675 978,963 824,95] 1,244,261 
16. 639,869| 22,706,945; 10,290,663| 13,952,262] 24,234,685| 30,744,210 


28.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Italy, Netherlands and Switzerland, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926.1 


Italy. Netherlands. Switzerland. 
Articles. - —— 5 = 
1925. 1926.1 1925 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 
Imports fer Consumption. 
Tiemvonsttae. $s, hes Ot $ 312,903 394,973 = = = = 
Other fruits, fresh...... $ 41,305 61,966 - - - = 
Nuts oe) ds Sereno. $ 111,405 106,411 = = = a 
Vegetables, fresh....... $ 938 577 7,328 7,268 = 
Vegetables, canned..... lb. 954, 983 1,661,435 385,319 228,028 = = 
$ 79,109 104,985 40,734 26,625 = = 
Rice, cleaned.......... lb. 44,069 18,775 1,099,469 2,259,080 ~ = 
$ 2,050 968 51,897 108, 488 - - 
Macaroni, ete.,........ lb. 207,266 170,791 “— - = = 
$ 24,932 26,062 7 = = = 
Olive oil, edible........ gal. 136, 281 161,179 - - - 12 
$ 204, 861 251,284 - - - 24 
Confectionery, choco- 
ISH ND Renn oe nent a lb. 349 1,020 18,040 183,715 58,567 66, 483 
$ 60 410 3,184 43,995 22,439 26, 738 
C@oeoasbuttersonsesem-< lb. - 2,605,018} 2,608,022 - = 
$ = - 523,281 698, 493 =) 
Gitar: Aaceyicag eatersi gal, - - 81,421 74,167 = = 
$ ~ 651, 883 610, 855 - - 
Vermouth. doce cema< 5 gal. 18,274 20,418 - = = = 
$ 25,671 28,494 - - = = 
Essential oils (except 
peppermint).......... Ib 24,861 16,847 8,353 4,375 6,704 3,672 
31,701 25,580 9,316 12,606 17,905 12,954 
Plants, shrubs, trees, 
VINICS for. CREO incite 60 128 563,776 670,449 - = 
Rubber and mifrs. of $ 1,367 427 1,420 4 
Deeds sare mse eee 14 43 50,230 77,077 818 1,363 
Tobacco, unmanufac- 
TALI Chie sete cts terse, cre te lb. 29,026 - 128, 906 57,022 - 
$ 29,419 - 166, 907 82,988 - = 


1Subject to revision. 
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28._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Italy, Netherlands and Switzerland, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 19261—continued. 


Articles. 


Imports for Consumption. 
—continued. 
Sig tcl RE ep Ib, 


$ 
Fish, dried, salted, 
STS ET Dives SR eee lb 


OY 1b. 
Milk, condensed........ Ib. 
RCIAEINO Aintree cj 000 e's 1b. 
Cotton fabrics, dyed.. 2, 
Velveteens (cotton).... A 
Cctton fabrics, white. . va 


Cotton handkerchiefs.. $ 
Embroideries, cotton.. $ 
Lace, net and mfrs. of. . 
Jute or hemp yarn..... lb. 


Linen doilies, sheets, 


mOiDe dyed... 0... 
Silk fabrics for neckties $ 
Silk fabrics, n.o.p...... 


OL ELS Nea eee yd. 
$ 
Dress goods, wool, un- 
MISDOG onda cc0 coe ss sq.yd. 
$ 
Worsteds, serges, coat- 
Ch ete qonn ai eaae ere yi 
$ 
Melt, PYOSSOC. on<cusreres« lb. 


$ 
Artificial silk yarns.... lb. 


$ 
Artificial silk fabries.. $ 
Binder twine........... 


Curtains and shams... $ 
Plush fabrics, n.o.p.... yd. 


Collars, all kinds...... ae. 
Gloves of textiles....,. $ 
Pitts tert. Le. wee 


MERE SEP AW. canis ao ois 's'e!s 

Braids of grass, ete., for 
‘0 Ne Pa) ear 

Wood, manufactured... §$ 


Paper and mifrs. of..... $ 
Books and printed mat- 

1a Ae a A aa 
Railway rails.......... ton 


$ 

Hardware and cutlery.. $ 
Machinery (except for 
PONTING) vcs $e 55 wks 

Automobiles and parts. $ 

Aluminium and mfrs.of $ 
POOR rere s eo cas eeee 


Watche..... sen, 
Watch cases............ $ 
Watch actionsand parts $ 
Dynamos, electric..... $ 


Italy. 


1925. 1926.1 


6 
4,686 
2,068 

95,579 
24,482 


20,728 
468 


3,895 
48,476 
54, 608 

228 
430 


234,770 
25,337 


17,163 
13,387 
2,667 


4,097 


2,523 


300 
20,170 


20,099 
3,087 


268,995 


51 

494 
4.495 
230,510 
63, 253 


34,406 


4,983 
41,879 
115,471 
969 


1,179 


56,349 
38,176 


26,206 
30,126 
9,729 


tusteet \Untsh fog 


Netherlands. 
1925. 1926.1 
1,958,974! 1,736,675 
71,752 70, 
754,276 809, 683 
50,552 53,867 
38,719 33,179 
9,335 8,378 
47,592 50,355 
8,424 8,346 
53,848 47,739 
9,576 7,297 
13,960 19, 696 
8,555 10,961 
3,023 - 
6,112 - 
35,303 - 
3,018 ~ 
1,374 469 
20, 066 10,450 
- 1,887 
- 754 
396 101 
30,469 - 
7,124 8,610 
13,072 16,006 
21,076 18,917 
30,798 29,850 
38, 400 5,966 
29,899 4,280 
102,238 339,181 
144, 884 440,930 
3,572 597 
826,718 8,382,450 
95,840 1,252,841 
3,979 2,969 
10,866 21,743 
99 = 
23,113 6,320 
36, 660 10,704 
28 - 
69 = 
22,234 4,044 
29,299 21,932 
36, 638 13,221 
1,090 3,344 
1,552 609 
45,343 14,021 
6,301 77 
2,297 5,502 
16,146 21,365 
431 236 
G2 - 


Switzerland. 

1995. 1926.1 
135,054 78,225 
76,291 38,770 
303,302; 153,047 
115,801 71,613 
3112 = 
4.911 E 
111,105 58,077 
95" 833 14,085 
363/851] 300,763 
200/569} 115,214 
133/021| 121,309 
503 1,740 
458,603| 345,837 
95,777| 517,241 
195,077| 236,498 
3,575,014] 3,398,518 
16,349 6,600 
19,943 9/560 
12,257 2,494 
13'571 903 
16, 28C 12,731 
18/117 19792 
8,544 24,773 
111445 30.787 
1981484| 3347020 
75,384 56,484 
180 2'547 
395 2" 837 
15,318 81192 
29" 675 12/086 
96,870 70,929 
12 2'702 
4,207 14,721 
130,563| 139,670 
5 604 1,935 
24° 199 33.783 
16,919 9,110 
199 143 
49,021 16,134 
29,908 5,892 
247] 6.960 
152.726] 186,888 
86, 436) 70, 109 
1,016, 265 703 , 633 
17/370 52 
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28.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Italy, Netherlands and Switzerland, 


years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 19261—continued. 


Italy. Netherlands. Switzerland. 
Articles. - —--: 
1925 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 
Imports for Consumption. 
—concluded. 
Lamps, electric, incan- 

descent, carbon...... No. 274,027 119,361 - - 

$ = * 41, 694 22,111 = = 
Lamps, electric, incan- 

descent, metal....... No. - - 753,148] 1,057,970 42,910 16, 753 

: - - 136, 394 212,534 6, 636 1,858 
Tableware of china.... $ 1,612 1,234 34,300 4,656 449 241 
Incandescent lamp bulbs 

ANG CUpINe Reece - - 48,486 28,031 - - 
Plate glass not over 7 

SC beens peck es sq.Jit - 234o) 17,809 - - 

; $ ~ 10,448 6,038 - - 
Plate glass, n.o.p., not 
bevelled or bent.... sq. ft. - - 25,457 2,211 - - 
$ = - 14,597 1,042 - - 
Marbleand mirs.of.... § 38,754 42,174 = = = = 
Diamonds, unset....... - - 753-232, 799,577 20,765 pa yes 
LEME SVOGK CNG lan on Sinaia lb. 63, 280 108, 640 25, 200 5, 600 - - 
‘ 18,777 30, 147 8,819 1,581 - - 
Tartaric acid crystals. lb. 89,576 45,315 89, 803 139,595 - - 
$ 19,479 9,366 16,018 28,469 = = 
@ther acids:hec can - 3 11,386 11,192 487 2,646 
Drugs and medicinal 
PIEPATATIONS... saeu-..- ‘ 1,366 2,870 28, 684 22,699 1,083 9,035 
Aimline divest ne. on lb. - 162 126,984 111,467 138,877 213,488 
$ - 125 119,788 82,839 90,769 150,735 
Lithophone............ lb. - - 3,308, 120 4,257,371 - - 
$ = = 142,715 171,854 - 
PANG ILC skecetyeme eet ee Les - - 2,803,916} 2,109,355 - - 
$ = = 169,042 146, 923 - - 
Cream of tartar........ lb. 29,830 83, 980 138, 656 87,647 - - 
$ 5,251 12,332 21,886 15,004 = = 
Saltpetrescueet cee ven lb. - - 385, 920 66, 620 = = 
$ = - 20,949 3,452 - - 
Soda, sulphate of...... lb. - - 470, 267 1,120,000 ~ 5 
$ = - 4,692 9,375 - 1 
Glycerine for explosives Ib. - - 460,096 878,584 - - 
- - 65,068 140,538 - = 
MONG dire ce vseeuedreneres ae $ 270 464 6,315 547 313 = 
ANOS tsnauee ns. BAe Cine 274 103 65,275 1,205 1,276 810 
Containers, n.o.p. (pack- 

VES) ee ee 12,266 16,337 46,881 40,343 12,992 10, 880 
Braids, cords, fringes, 

CLC et ner ee 330 70 5,091 350 26,897 16,144 
Buttons of vegetable 

iNOW aa Rianer tae Bane eross 109, 563 £1,614 - - - 

$ 51,216 50,597 - - = = 
Tobacco pipes, cigar 

holders; CtG oe nes. $ 6 5,404 - 112 553 - 
Musical instruments.... § 5,586 4,011 11,651 4,922 12,092 8,027 
Baintines. © ction tomes: $ 1,651 2,865 11,098 16,870 135 1,500 
Statutes and statuettes $ 16,637 17,649 J, 101 8 126 220 
Feathers etc., artificial, 

LOTADACS 1. Seer caer: S - B86 13,077 - 396 302 
Settlers’ effects........ $ 7,607 8, 892 1,479 9,553 2,966 10,140 
All other articles...... $ 216,547 415,471 457,418 702,230 345, 069 314, 100 

Total Imports..... $ 1,930,492} 2,596,468) 5,082,842) 6,854,219] 7,801,575) 7,459,809 

Exports (Canadian). 

Apples, dried.......... lb - - 750,647) 2,182,474 - - 
- - 88,417 225,926 - - 
Barley. ccuuctee ecteis acs bush - 63, 322 289,048} 1,091,086 - - 
- 57,240 239,677 933,349 - - 
Buockwheat.)..cn.gaes bush - = 427,084 214, 704 - - 
- - 399,351 173,377 - - 
Oa tse. 12 cette qevick bush §, 229 207,850} 2,397,935} 5,574,051 - - 
4,614 133,511 1,397,039 3,532, 328 - - 
VOM nner oe bush ~ - 1,131,429 661, 373 - - 
: - - 1,042,182 660, 813 - - 


1Subject to revision. 
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28.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Italy, Netherlands and Switzerland, 


years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926%—concluded. 


Articles. 


Exports (Canadian)—con. 


DARENGETc o-sie weil oo: .9 "= bush. 
RO AGIMCAL ae bse sreiia,niezara.e ae 
Flour of wheat......... a 
Bygarsncesasero asec ae 
(OT GCAR O05, ctl, dpisiss's s ont 


Rubber boots and shoes vase 


Rubber tires.. $ 
Tobacco, unmanufac- 


GUEO oie LIDS. Ee ole se lb 
Codfish, dried......... sat 
Haddock, dried........ ae, 
Salmon, canned........ a. 

—Cattle hides and skins. ne 
poleteathor...05...... Ib. 
er cia ae 
Animal Oss cc voces ss ar 
LN ee Se eee en 

$ 


Bags of cotton, jute,ete. $ 

Wood, unmanufactured 
(including lumber)... $ 

Wood pulp. ficasceies. 03s 


Paper and manufactures 


Farm implements and 


machinery........... 
Electric vacuum clean- 

PTGS ons. 0 cane. Sada. 5 te) 
Adding and calculating 

machines............ No. 


Automobiles, passenger No. 
3 
Aluminium and manu- 
FACTUTES Ol ao Bec. se's 
Brass and manufactures 


SOY ey ape SR ee 
Lead and manufactures 


At) ESA, prea ean $ 
hte 2h a ere ~ 
Electric apparatus...... $ 
Asbestos and asbestos 

BM | 22.:0)d seas Berane Bi 
Insulators, porcelain.... $ 
KOBE Sls SEM Cae aces « - ton 
LTT NS Ae CORT ” 
All other articles....... $ 


Total Exports 
(Canadian)..... 


Italy. 


1925. 


8,786,956 
10, 640, 632 


94,190 
555, 633 


85,261 
824, 104 
6,826 
60, 083 
73,736 
687, 832 
1,128 
14,242 


314,259 
10 
100 


253 
4,450 
26, 139 


967 
12,197 
60, 978 


13,169 
39, 289 


207,621 


4,268 
92/357 
11551 


3,063 
176, 675 
111, 203 

15,067 
92,433 


129,110 


14, 142,975 


Netherlands. Switzerland. 

1926.1 4925 1926.1 4925. 1926.1 
6,009,287) 38,957,865) 7,246,747 410,166 576,716 
9,431,349} 5,301,374) 10,935,162 410, 166 827,794 
- 115317 28,363 - - 
- 33,285 90,793 - - 
22,992 195,912 241,852 - - 
150,748] 1,175,244) 1,726,800 - - 
- 1,120 6,720 - - 
- 6,910 40,006 - - 
- 82,241 179,201 ~ ~ 
- 174,151 405,124 - - 
14,236 5, 948 11,345 1,917 1,626 
39,856 4,557 9,713 1,736 1,365 
61, 403 164, 453 355 , 022 45, 553 118,917 
- 20,576 - 32,860 - 
- 1,600 - 2,100 - 
80,058 - 1 - - 
727,241 - 6 - - 
6,702 - - - - 
60,279 - - - - 
48,775 7,459 4,573 805 324 
462,197 93,766 62,529 8,749 8,755 
- 3,303 596 - - 
- 32, 122 6,705 = 
- - - 104,733 143,358 
- - - 43, 154 62,299 
174,804 133,733 V7, 210) - 540 
- 48,991 28,769 - - 
- 499, 102 287,690 = = 
~ 13,621 2,682 - - 
- 20,769 3, 263 - - 
- 17,290 8,106 = = 
288, 656 132,873 - - 
4,726 33, 980 31,348 - - 
11,134 29,760 35, 728 782 188 
133,109 - - - - 
689, 972 - - - - 
12,725 16,810 29,601 20,616 24,224 
185, 743 23,817 25,4138 10,537 8,937 
- 2,040 1,206 1,356 876 
- 77, 928 44,533 51,799 33, 463 
59 17 49 59 72 
14,974 4,005 6,723 10, a 12,108 
2 99 69 13 
848 80,972 59,695 93, 26! 12,945 
83,094 60,727 - - - 
11,133 12,545 25,086 4,248 4,105 
35,395 67,440 595, 462 ~ - 
- 31,105 55,564 6 - 
- 783,123 1,854,418 108 ~- 
1,334 1,936 2,023 74 200 
3,846 1,997 3,329 - - 
251, 643 128, a 215,765 - - 
676 - = 334 
4,250 3; 605 1,081 - - 
25, 875 20, 684 6,486 - - 
222/942 189, 684 - 900 
27,930 23, 609 = 200 
160,753 177,803 922,028 41,704 107,242 
12,788,653) 12,644,245) 23,476,607 745,174| 1,218,616 


eT 
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29.—_Import and Export Trade of Canada with Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926.! 


Articles. 


Imports for Consumption. 


Fish—Sardines in boxes box 


Fish—other, prepared 

or preserved......... 
Rennet.. $ 
Fishing lines and nets.. $ 
Wrapping paper........ 1 
Tissue paper, flat....... $ 
Other paper and manu- 

HACUUTCS Obs gt ae ocec e $ 
MFOM OFC at aes yas wae i 
Ferro-manganese....... ewt. 


Rolled iron bands, etc., 
over 8c. per Ib...... ewt. 


Iron or steel bars over 


FEmpel liars on 
Other rolling mill pro- 

(ICL Eee eee tia $ 
Cream separators...... $ 
Meter working machin- 

Erase ace ofemt er chetncasratere $ 
Other machinery....... $ 
DA Weer rarer wioe.cis $ 
@ther toolsitencacsecen $ 


Articles for building 
SHIPS. Aanseace ses ae $ 
ee and Ste 


ators.. $ 
Motors $ 
Transformers $ 


Otherelectricapparatus $ 
Flagstone, building 


stone, rough.......... $ 
Dyeing and tanning ma- 
oe AD foci hy $ 


BECS) sk eens $ 
Settlers’ effects. . ES 
All other articles.. $ 


Total Imports..... $ 


Exports (Canadian). 


SAP ICS ce ae ee eee brl 

Barley... «ame teens « bush 
OATS tena a acarasete ose bush 
Lhebocoe aoe cod a oe OO bush 
AWE OGGE ceconrctere thse ererane s'« rank 
Oatmeal vir tres imscrics oe 
Flour of wheat......... bel. 
Stitt eR Seen bere tc ae 
Rubber manufactures. . $ 

Salmon, pickled....... cwt. 
Lobsters, canned....... cwt. 
Upper leather.......... 3 


1Sub;ect to revision, 


Denmark. Norway. 
1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 
- - 6,217,690 4,653,542 
- - 468,512 343, 439 
98 - 77,020 51,001 
16,077 89, 463 - - 
4,596 1,600 17,248 46, 984 
- 198, 656 310,863 
- - 10,551 16, 947 
- - 12,264 9,123 
D ~ 23,099 27,337 
= . 2,204 2,259 
- - 11, 628 11,989 
1,978 7,592 - a 
470 5,558 - 44,085 
1,215 82 - - 
4,122 7,324 6,814 6,975 
- - - 107 
11 35 32,651 - 
- - - 1,000 
314 202 - - 
210 528 3,487 1,280 
6,095 6,735 265 1,625 
51, 666 92,347 77,614 68, 889 
86,857 211,466 741,153 630,781 
230 5, 670 2,718 2,191 
1,050 83,106 15,087 13,398 
93 , 333 274,212 - 
88, 666 263,312 - - 
- 372, 838 - - 
- 247,689 a = 
108,346 119, 162 161, 939 954,976 
82,352 119,774 148,364 955,521 
992,585 961,165 429, 332 1,008, 469 
1,267,051 1,529, 253 417,199 1,519, 233 
12,884 1,835 220 - 
37,906 7,095 731 - 
199,102 252,563 185,731 435,631 
1,307,567 1,755,355 978,094 3,082,034 
- 4,480 - 60, 080 
- 29,030 - 363,016 
172,691 442,499 61,747 186, 882 
- - 822 2,912 
- ~ 20,757 75,182 
1,549 1,415 233 336 
111,174 114, 359 17,194 27,600 
29,364 25, 206 - - 


Sweden. 

1925. 1926.1 
9, 605 16,400 
1,197 1,587 
224 86 
5,115 4,267 
814,799 718, 252 
40,498 36, 630 
6,598 10, 742 
19,553 26,518 
30, 146 15, 185 
205, 916 63,375 
1,488 3,364 
7,722 16,173 
5,769 2,660 
128,791 65, 533 
9,557 13,691 
73,710 124,101 
15,920 9,960 
81,652 97,828 
50,705 138 
111, 820 234, 463 
19,240 25, 809 
18, 660 29,100 
46,241 37,976 
77,248 5, 603 
73,742 48,988 
28,447 5,956 
71,318 75,820 
3,662 18,100 
12,402 11,001 
9,388 5,180 
2,235 1,079 
130, 724 169,707 
1,242,735} 1,125,720 
4,470 9,646 
24,567 54,530 
- 14,054 
- 12,750 
- 55,355 
~ 36,727 
52,393 5,000 
41,187 5,000 
1,804, 193 1,104,978 
2,695, 689 1,716,013 
9,561 10,476 
26,770 30,816 
69, 701 68, 105 
452, 976 491,689 
33,600 
214,480 
87,236 228,871 
344 360 
4,161 3, 653 
2,027 3,535 
140,878 248,172 
- 501 
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29._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926%—concluded. 


; Denmark. Norway. Sweden. 
Articles. ——_ ocr gy 
1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 
Exports (Canadian)—con. 
MNGALHE cc suiss oe vise obs $ 5,135 395 7,728 40,302 - 18,292 
Oils, animal. oo0sc... 5. gal. 22,570 10,002 - - - - 
$ 30, 603 11,745 - - - - 
Felt manufactures...... $ 106 - 20,334 64,536 54,232 65,449 
Tron pipe and tubing.... $ 10,245 18,164 5,993 5, 264 105 48,889 
Farm implements and 

machinery........... $ 50,442 110,527 18,121 17,740 67,183 107, 693 
ERAOLE Sead see's Fees $ 569,415 909, 850 = - - - 
Automobiles and parts. $ 306, 150 481,550 26,077 54,511 194,250 210,751 
Aluminium and manu- 

FAQUUTCS OF 2 2'.% «55.05 $ - - 12,354 17,433 - 3 
Electrodes, carbon, etc. $ - - 146, 957 121,720 1,793 4,553 
All other articles....... $ 209,045 116,317 199, 458 223,515 115,545 43,877 

Total Exports 
(Canadian)..... $ 4,278,962) 6,215,226) 2,091,195) 6,767,887; 3,906,572) 3,542,709 


30.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Greece, Irish Free State and Spain, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926.1 


Greece. Irish Free State. Spain. 
Articles. aes eS eee EEE ee eee 
1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 
Imports for Consumption. 
GYAROR ins facets 2 Ib. ~ - - - 1,073, 683 431, 697 
$ = = = = 128, 607 45,686 
(ORAS CRY sees. «seis ee $ - - - - 12,948 34,410 
Currants, dried........ Ib. 4,535,015) 3,700,853 - - - 36,392 
$ 362,762 233, 854 - - - 2,396 
Pies. Aried cx ceeexe sows lb. 53, 849 105, 942 - - 307, 862 233,528 
$ 2,550 8,594 - - 16,901 15,384 
Raisinseesis2e. alsga20. Ib. 111,380 11,300 - - 1,547,270 1,773,397 
10,734 936 - - 152,063 167,892 
Fruits, preserved (ex- 
eept.dried) cescccenevs $ 17,237 35, 790 - - 114,014 123,879 
IPP pee Se Me alae erent $ 259 - - - 666, 561 737, 667 
IORHONG GE fe bela vw so xic0 2 $ = = os - 70, 682 104,241 
Vegetables, canned..... Ib. ~ - - - 245,460 188,350 
- - - - 19,637 17,734 
Rice, uncleaned........ lb. - - - - 1,764,462} 3,804,460 
$ — ome = - , 659 180,577 
Olive oil, edible........ gal. ~ - - - 20,694 19,862 
$ * = = - 30,429 32,293 
Spirits, potable........ gal. 693 1,404 - ~ 847 955 
$ 4,320 8,429 ~ - 5, 601 6,797 
05) ee ee $ 597 - - 1,636 257,517 248,114 
Tobacco, unmanufac- 
Tee) be a a 1 - 21,222 - - - - 
$ ~ 18,335 - - - - 
NA ORSORS o sioreid s: Weinnse o07e10 No. - = 11 30 ~ - 
$ - = 3,044 8,224 - - 
Wool carpets........... §$ 28, 666 23,072 - - - - 
Cork manufactures..... $ - - - = 146,773 177,698 
CEP ae Se ewt. - - - - 233,750 354,148 
$ - - - - 23,846 49,895 
Containers, n.o.p.(pack- 
BOOS). «vis ow Ve ea. $ 516 1,377 3 41 12,987 31,256 
All other articles....... $ 5,801 4,522 922 9,417 29,997 99,300 
Total Imports..... $ 433, 442 334, 909 3,969 19,318 1,768, 222 2,075,219 
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36 .—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Greece, Irish Free State and Spain, 


years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926'—concluded. 


Articles. 


Exports (Canadian). 


Oaiseencrs. serene: oe bush. 
AUR GESL OY conc teres: ate cs bam 
Oatmeal and rolled oats ae 
Flour of wheat......... bri. 
Rubber tires..:.5...... $ 

Salmon, canned........ ewt 
Cheeses ic. becess cs os at 


Bags, cotton, jute, etc.. $ 
Planks and boards..... a 


Match splints.......... $ 
Paper board........... $ 
Farm implements and 

~ machinery 
Automobiles and parts. $ 
Machinery s:.os5s aoe _ 


SPOOISS Sco. seen sme © $ 
Electric apparatus...... $ 
Insulators, porcelain.... $ 
Coal yet nae rete = 
Soa nest cance str cee re 
Soda and sodium com- 
pounds. .3..c.ceset «. a 
All other articles....... $ 


Total Exports 
(Canadian)..... $ 


Greece. 

1925. 1926.1 
Z 1,062 
J 770 
2,941,556} 980,615 
3°752/419| 1,565,808 
262,444 313,317 
1,497.585| 1,997,204 
"734 10,619 
1/128 2'511 
11,363 257844 
265 111 
4,752 3,026 
6.847 638 
= 67 
= 1,746 
3, 764 6,149 
43. 652 40,038 
20 = 
5,532 Z 
33,192 
10,605 57,956 
5,369,933| 3,709,798 


Trish Free State. 


1925. 


529, 168 
276,395 


66, 213 


4,616,375 


1926.1 


168,817 
101,377 
1,383,992 


141, 674 
11,164 
310,535 


73,151 
65, 188 


18,415 


76,660 


4,708,689 


Spain. 


1925. 


_— 
S & 
Serr Birirrrris 


4,000 
28,910 
17,217 


178,096 


1926.1 


101,000 
145,440 


4,000 
27,342 
76,356 


832,547 


31._Import and Export Trade of Canada with British India, Ceylon and Straits 
Settlements, years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926.1 


Articles. 


Imports for Consumption. 
Pineapples, canned.... Ib. 


$ 
Cocoanut, desiccated. . 3 


Pickles and sauces..... gal. 
GASH Seis sie BR Gales bush 
$ 
124 (lcs Rs Oe ee eee Ib. 
$ 
Sago and tapioca....... lb. 
= $ 
Goffee; green=......... Ib. 
$ 
Spleeseted A tet case $ 
BBE Fovatacaa 2PM eS wis Ib. 
$ 
Rubber, crude......... lb. 
$ 
Furs, undressed........ $ 
Hidesand skins,raw... $ 
Cotton lace, net, ete... $ 


Jute cloth and canvas.. yd. 
$ 


1Subject to revision. 


British India. 


1925. 1926.1 
33,840 32,400 
1,906 1, 662 

16, 000 51,900 
1,745 3,892 
1,130 1,179 
2,597 21535 
7,877 3,733 
6,809 4,568 
6,590,224! 13,308,276 
203,758 487,587 
93,347 34,594 
19,090 8,559 
29,849 35,794 
11,222,104} 10,647,815 
3,618,341) 3,401,405 
48,078 = 
15, 134 9,023 
20,615 18, 665 
60,210,771| 64,025, 635 
4,168,164| 5,175,084 


Ceylon. 


1925. 


2,798, 910 
212,391 


3,516 

747 

1,201 
7,369, 430 
2,453, 206 


ADC Pat a 


1926.) 


1,906,316 
143,347 


Straits Settlements. 


1925. 


3,133,797 
162,029 


188,500 
5, 204 

3, 467,993 
136, 398 


76,449 


2,350, 433 
617,031 


1926.1 


4,426, 262 
215,395 


240,000 
6, 248 
2,727,342 
86,543 


129,831 


5,575,483 
3) 553,860 
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31._Import and Export Trade of Canada with British India, Ceylon and Straits 
Settlements, years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926—concluded. 


British India. Ceylon. Straits Settlements. 
Articles. aa 
1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.2 
Imports for Consumption 
—concluded. 
Bagsoflinen,hemp,jute $ 44,973 22,691 - - ~ ~ 
Wool carpets........... $ 81,846 48, 654 - 20 - 48 
Coirand yarn........-+ lb. 338 , 944 598, 324 - - - - 
$ 20,590 45,733 - - - - 
Tin in blocks............. ewt - ~ - - 13,111 11,091 
$ - - - 675, 700 631,291 
All other articles....... $ 151,587 211,601 59,242 337,784 20,651 51,172 
Total Imports....... $ 8,435,082) 9,477,453) 2,726,787) 2,747,442) 1,693,462) 4,674,388 
Exports (Canadian). 
Rubber belting........ Ib. 21,813 25,454 aizt 235 15,529 19,946 
$ 7,888 10,849 573 106 8,102 13,218 
Rubber boots and shoes pair 31, 652 106,702 693 2,353 1,521 4,384 
$ 21,412 84,421 603 2,104 2,191 3,868 
ROWE MITES 4. os ae .s:0: $ 339,730 677,489 51, 638 114,872 182,720 517,538 
Salmon, canned........ ewt 4,245 1,695 314 509}. 12, 604 rb eal 
$ 41,896 17,057 3,205 5,041 111, 246 105, 839 
Railroad ties........... No. 96, 304 60,997 50 - 
$ 70,408 53, 783 90 - - - 
DUT EE ee i ee $ - - - - 206, 157 - 
ad and manufactures 
et eer $ 37,628 46,169 - 5 15253 1,945 
Boake and printed mat- 
ter. $ 15,561 17,882 180 594 7,150 8,914 
Tron pipe and ‘tubing... $ 1,422 2,483 407 - 9,672 10,517 
Wire, iron, woven fenc- 
Tih 2 gel Sm Se ee $ 60, 147 58, 854 - 775 - - 
Farm implements and 
machinery... $ 7,183 11,702 4,959 3,383 996 1,104 
Machinery (except for 
farms).. 6,128 17, 680 - - 178 1,767 
Automobiles, ‘freight.. . No. 1,567 3,001 328 237 447 1,285 
$ 560,876] 1,045,101 119,525 76, 641 145,777 434,942 
Automobiles, passenger No. 5, 264 7,616 488 734 1,971 5,416 
$ 2,180,964| 3,072,123 224 , 233 333,590 765,195} 2,064,080 
Automobile parts...... $ 283,451 407,793 40,326 54,975 156, 909 297,906 
Aluminium andmfrs.of $ 187, 293 171, 494 - - - = 
Silver bullion.......... OZ. 1,524, 063 - ~ - - 
$ = 1,035,768 - - - ns 
Zinc spelter............ ewt 1,681 11,763 - - - - 
$ 14,026 97,256 = - - = 
Electric apparatus...... $ 58,347 82,375 8,251 5, 694 11,058 23, 052 
Insulators, porcelain.... $ Pde es 14, 647 - 16 - - 
Calcium carbide....... ewt. 1,980 3,630 36 36 66 ~ 
$ 7,425 13,611 135 135 247 - 
All other articles....... $ 129,249 532,171 4,258 8,757 37,049 83, 808 
Total Exports 
(Canadian)....... $ 4,056,351) 7,420,708 453,383 606,688} 1,645,682) 3,568,498 
32._Import and Export Trade of Canada with China, Hong Kong and Japan, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926. 
China. Hong Kong. Japan. 
Articles. SF 
1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.) 1925. 1926.) 
Imports for Consumption. 
MrGONARs.-. o8 FR. Soe sis.0 $ 46 338 5,413 3,846 167,384 220, 675 
Fruits, dried........... lb. 3,214 13,487 140,108 116,154 15,503 14,719 
$ 245 4,196 25,806 19,338 1,058 1,036 
Nut hb lae 524,541 628, 092 15,855 16,434 15,524 16,773 
V Sania fresh....... $ 692 5,275 64,139 39, 660 20, 866 22,651 
Vegetables, canned.. lb. 8, 265 77,693 362, 685 275,279 177,133 188, 343 
$ 930 9,091 38,400 34, 265 51,069 55,470 
Pickles and sauces..... gal. 431 3,402 58,050 45,413 82,738 80, 498 
$ 486 2,088 82,963 31,400 36, 242 37, (21 
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32.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with China, Hong Kong and Japan, 


years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926—continued. 


Articles. 


“Imports for Consumption. 


—concluded. 

UBCATIS epee he oe ush 
$ 
EWU CO ie cist ta the fohcl sv eis.oyevuie'e Ib. 
$ 

Peanut and soya bean 
(Oot See eere os coo cis See Gri 
Ginger, preserved...... lb. 
$ 
SpICGs ena teeta $ 
Hl Rar ieee ore eer c lb 
$ 
Beverages, alcoholic... $ 


Peanut oil for refining. lb. 


Plants and trees.. oe 
Drugs, crude.. 
Seer ay ory and. shell 


Fish, Siro 
pickled 


‘salted, é 


RARRAT an 


Fish, canned.. 

Furs, undressed. 
Albumen and egg yolk 
Eggs in the shell 


Q 
° 
N 


ARADRTATR 


— 


IES LOD aeaaase vets 


= 


Gelatinoe damages. 
Cotton fabrics, dyed.. y 


Cotton, lace, net, ete.. 
Cotton’ clothing. . 


- Silk and manufactures 


Wool carpets........... 
Straw carpeting........ 
Fishing lines and nets. 
Hair Neth hig erences 


PANAAHN 


Furniture of wood.. $ 
Paper and mfrs. of.. $ 
Lamps, electric, incan- 

descent, carbon...... 


Lamps, electric, incan- 
descent, metal....... 


Chinaware and clay 
PLOAUCKSs pesto ee $ 
Glass and glassware... $ 
Drugs and medicinal 
preparations.......... $ 
ineworke en vai. ene $ 
IDOUS essees ces seas cae $ 
PROVES MeOcDie. toc iene cathe $ 
Brushes, . tae MAS 
Containers, n.o. D- q < 


QOS) ee eet ot en ae $ 
Footwear, except lea- 
ther and rubber.. $ 
Buttons. . Rae ec ae) 
Baskets. . $ 
Boxes, fancy, “writing 
Cases, CLC)e. disc. es $ 
Precious stones......... $ 
All other articles....... $ 
Total Imports....... $ 


China. Hong Kong. 
1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 

32 124 5,543 Snete 

BY 293 10,985 11,980 
122,700 646,112} 21,023,859} 16,347,701 
4,291 25,495 794, 118 619, 732 
14,140 44,821 29,934 30,695 
16, 209 47,538 32,015 40, 611 
98,691 57,749 291,472 113, 887 
12,097 6,979 380, 757 18, 228 
8,543 9, 667 9,132 8,207 
1,317,519 603, 652 189, 432 192, 668 
207,761 94, 403 48,469 55, 640 
85,504 53,174 66, 255 92,219 
10, 267,324 7,179,149 - - 
834,917 622,714 - - 
658 1, 234 9,453 9,593 

767 2,349 19,615 23,243 
V2 19,494 5,020 1,210 
1,742 456 196,578 155,347 
330 91 48,714 39, 900 

691 446 40,391 45,163 
41,397 82,801 - - 
74,999 107, 206 - - 
77,908 2,157 51,343 59, 682 
15, 248 490 12,872 17,328 
560, 257 1,205, 797 300 - 
89,545 209, 483 5 - 
= 180 1,907 215 

= 18 196 121 

743 1,014 278 - 

214 262 128 - 

83, 403 50, 903 149 1,075 
16,072 11,161 9,645 10,074 
22,920 24,193 17,356 11,016 
95,321 84,317 249 - 
825 347 1,295 725 

- - 2,446 - 

63, 628 43,924 14 23 
36, 793 19,308 ~ - 
3,462 4,708 70,171 59,567 
1,115 2,383 18,911 16,056 
3,416 G,oUd 7,494 OORT 
923 272 680 380 
2,300 6,893 39,171 83, 285 
11,367 5,729 11, 646 16,594 
580 933 803 118 
8,433 608 1,257 2551 
443 766 2,308 1,261 
11,879 16,076 44,675 39,216 
1,272 3,503 13,945 9,681 

= 28 Ws - 
14,894 6, 887 7,731 5,446 
13,820 5,121 6,915 136 
1,107 552 276 318 
264, 243 368, 789 262,104 203, 399 
2,529,880 2,547,995 1,829,869 1,546,166 


Japan. 

1925. 1926.1 
117,029 52,747 
931/084 106/254 

3,014,147| 7,554,539 
166,689} 4507890 

5,727 124 
3' 986 157 
11'407 7,400 

663 508 
6,890 6,731 

2,778.918| 3,477,090 

584'444| 646.197 
62'471 78,773 
974" 912 = 
97° 040 Ee 
26, 675 25, 883 
2'590 11,766 
13,716 19,207 
91,218) 117,729 
36244 51.175 
13,750 31,896 
11631 2'334 
a 11,430 
As 5,829 
27,064 21,163 
24° 720 22" 563 
510,938] 859.560 
57,007 91,883 
4’ 967 3/989 
41,786 50,931 
3,928,504) 5,724,149 
37,208 44.211 
19,693 45.777 
43,529 60,264 
1/188 196 
18,392 19, 682 
6.346 51198 
29" 467 25/994 
535,530/ 520,937 
24.547 23,082 
690,205] 1,576,435 
40,697 86,585 
243,058] 332,951 
23" 456 28° 372 
9, 152 12,208 
23,004 24,826 
36,085 38.776 
127/921] 169/921 
86,437/ 109,466 
7,275 12, 041 
177,851] 162/635 
16,818 16, 668 
14,216 17,385 
53,360 66,929 
424'356| 576,246 
6,985,056, 9,564,074 
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32._Import and Export Trade of Canada with China, Hong Kong and Japan, 


years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926—concluded. 


Articles. 


WED GREE tna seadtasicaidcars bush. 
$ 

Wheat AOURS nae. ss os 0 bri. 
$ 


Sugar and its products. $ 
Alcoholic beverages.... 


Rubber tires,.......... 
Baparettesecion vcs cesse lb. 
Fish, dried, salted, 

BUGUIOD Soc Secs oseia css 
Fish, canned........... $ 
Gattle hides, v.00. .0. oun 
LCs hos Raters a fonies.s $ 
OR i see lb. 

$ 
NCCEO Sc a aboie vas 5% <1. oe 
Cotton manufactures... $ 
Felt manufactures...... $ 
LESS Sy ae 5 Meee ene M eo 
Railroad ties............ No. 

$ 
eas ce eh erciens 6 Seka DUN EDS 

$ 
Poles, telegraph........ pt 


Planks and boards..... Me 


Timber, square........ M ft. 
$ 

BHOOKS Be mamwhcsts escits $ 

WMEGOG DUID) esnieidaiss os ewt 


$ 
Tron pipe and tubing.... $ 
VETERE rc es $ 
Hardware and cutlery. $ 
Machinery....4.2.....4¢ 


Auntomobiles..:........ No. 


Aluminium and manu- 
ESOUITES OL as i. sieiai's 


$ 
Lead, pig, refined, etc.. cwt. 
$ 


Silver bullion.......... OZ. 
$ 
Zinc spelter............ cwt. 
$ 
Electric apparatus...... $ 
PRADERUOR 25) saatas i Ginn. cre $ 
STN eae et oa eumeente rs 
Glass and glassware.... $ 


Ammonium sulphate... ewt. 


Cobalt oxide and salts.. mS 


Musical instruments.... $ 
2 NRO Ale rete $ 
Ships and vessels....... $ 
Settlers’ effects........ 

All other articles....... $ 


Total Exports 
(Canadian)..... $ 


25297—354 


11,527, 266 
16,361,109 


828, 895 
2,280, 688 


542,397 
3, 605 
180,014 


8,099 
16,599 
49,599 


771 
452,977 
864, 289 


575,070 
4,270,276 


208, 637 
1,668,026 
74,931 
405,741 
8,324 
51,422 

7 


180,466 
463,751 
48,800 
99,040 
6, 422 
246,528 
199 


8,226 
462,792 


34,694,862 


China. Hong Kong. 

1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 1925. 
2,396,474| 7,167,109 - - 4,633,941 
2,324,953] 10,145,654 - - 6,735, 859 

345,706 1,087,024 148,817 191,474 19,299 
1,743,830 6,878, 938 763,596 1,211,851 104, 137 
7,166 10,617 2,656 , 249 1,685 
69,045 28,331 31,113 35, 002 13,485 
92,282 83,808 6,418 10, 280 70,413 
2,408 9,212 1,740 8,275 72,171 
7,761 9,449 453 1,966 33,090 
720, 683 1,303,026 391,414 815,139 1,022,353 
11,336 3,386 10,073 4,640 6,829 
= = - - 13,436 
= = = - 192,089 
4,735 7,033 3,939 56,073 133, 730 
281,520 294,526 26,132 6, 692 556, 236 
100, 253 118, 663 9,697 3,088 197,572 
1,195 226 656 378 462 
83, 850 6,610 19,955 12,213 12,435 
6,522 3,892 5,367 1,916 41,953 
1,392 - 1,514 1,198 70, 608 
= = = - 98, 058 
= - - - 1,505, 158 
9,620 - 200 - 11,278 
6,270 - 293 - 8, 484 
- 6, 000 225 - 138, 528 
= 1,801 106 - 17,172 
- - - - PBN Up 
= = - - 10, 068 
8,368 7,238 3,211 933 27,584 
170, 448 157, 054 73,133 20,249 701,137 
6,819 969 1,441 610 23,810 
161,829 17,930 42,447 18,211 507,400 
60, 103 158,965 11,055 6,135 = 
- - - - 871,397 
- - - - 2,421,824 
34,111 46,518 6,908 7,839 349,475 
498 1,135 - - 334 
11, 640 20, 667 - ~ 13, 699 
33, 692 70,712 - - 53, 260 
31,998 20,169 4,169 6,537 4,422 
1,242 18,985 652 6,448 19,568 
2,114 1,332 641 1,944 23,440 
96 619 24 6 333 
77,004 432,769 13, 672 4,717 210, 216 
10,765 637 - 380 1,549,151 
40,342 104,008 - - 369, 861 
263,772 800, 464 = - 2,504, 952 
2,261,449 5,300, 006 295,427 - - 
1,541,648] » 3,654,895 199, 629 - - 
12, 662 18,140 - - 296, 498 
90, 243 151,316 - - 1,988,139 
8,059 778 614 00 261,564 
Sad - 2,087 2,649 321,322 
- - - - 11,709 
- - - - 89,358 
4,355 2,099 17,488 10,673 365 
200 16,118 1,000 16,446 38,560 
550 89,528 2,875 40,387 107,595 
18,100 30,000 - - 97, 200 
85,745 62,590 - = 201, 486 
10, 608 11,356 170 420 8,771 
2,092 83,961 20,191 55, 261 37,468 
- - - - 176,730 
5,780 10,433 801 321 8,959 
149,281 159, 080 66, 613 47,952 309, 065 
7,838,187) 24,473,446 1,709,739 1,885,838) 22,046, 486 
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33.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Australia, New Zealand and British 
South Africa, years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926. 


Articles. 


Imports for Consumption. 


ME TADOS 2a. sos ecole lb. 
Currants, dried........ Ib. 
Raisins: e)cee ote ee seks Ib. 
Pineapples, canned..... ib. 


Fruits, canned, other... 1b. 
5 


Onions Aon sneer $ 
Corner: oe eee ae bush 
PAS hs vers oc peered bush 
Sugar, not above No. 16, 
ASE tA ata oee lb. 
$ 
WViniskieyier ype tara a: chore gal. 


Gums, Australian, copal, 


Kkaurie, etciveny.. J. lb. 
$ 
Essential oils........... lb. 
$ 
Seedat. pete tsi cic $ 
Furs, undressed......... $ 

Hides and skins, raw, 
Call ees cn lb. 
$ 

Hides and skins, raw, 
Cattle cee ern. Ib. 
$ 

Hides and skins, raw, 
Bheep AAs eee Seisas ou: lb. 
$ 

Hides and skins, raw, 
Other rey on i, lb. 
$ 
Marttoneaae oot: lb. 
$ 
Canned meats......... Ib. 
$ 
BTA YS Oe enres “icc Ae ee lb. 
$ 
Cheese ac seeaegok es lb. 
$ 

Grease, rough, for soap 
ANG Ollsanseen eae: Ib 
$ 
Gelatine.\5.preeecert. Ib. 
$ 
Sausage casings........ $ 
Wiooltraws: see sceee cin. Ib 
$ 
WOOUtODS aed aces orn lb. 


$ 
Gumwood lumber..... M ft. 


Em Derwaatee eines M 


Machinery,.ccse-te soo: 

Iron drums, cylinders, 

tanks etes. sees 
Soap. eee ee ee $ 
Articles re-imported.... $ 
Ships SLOressaeeiee ene $ 
Settlers’ effects........ $ 
$ 


Totallmports..... $ 


ft. 


Australia. New Zealand. British South Africa. 
1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 
38,976 82,824 - = - - 
7,118 4,825 - - - - 
167, 683 429,591 - - - - 
18,408 42,273 - - - = 
158,458 75,555 - - 50, 990 46,370 
18,924 9,404 - - 3,397 3,584 
71,130 159,917 - - 128,400 140,000 
5,582 12,256 - 3 8,974 9,172 
45,500 18, 652 - - - - 
4,080 1,965 - - - - 
- 4,750 3,169 7,081 - - 
59, 655 235,181 - - - - 
64,217 271,494 - - - - 
- - 33 1,928 - - 
~ - 96 3,158 - = 
26,965,412} 12,000,000 - - - - 
1,472,835 677, 863 - - - = 
2,736 824 - - - - 
26,855 7,621 - ~ - - 
- 3,360 201, 689 152,875 - - 
- 774 27,868 18,180 - - 
5,734 18,913 - - - - 
2,270 7,473 - - - - 
- - 15,884 23,706 - = 
3,407 64,217 - 10, 644 - = 
- - 130,325 196,544 ~ - 
- - 35,050 55,338 - - 
1,198,717 648,315 586,500 701,824 - - 
150, 962 99,435 72,440 100,324 - = 
136,905 192, 200 119,154 168, 402 - = 
85, 629 56,303 35, 228 54,655 - ~ 
- - 16,481 17,024 - = 
- - 2,126 6, 150)- - - 
117,969 215, 250 40,174 24,300 - = 
13,527 29,339 5,801 3,178 - - 
40, 622 102,526 75,129 176,530 - - 
5,364 12,714 4,413 9,033 - - 
- 2,485,502 162,848 2,342,966 - - 
- 910,814 59,579 928,395 - - 
- 270 - - - - 
= 69 ~_ - = a 
2,705 219,802 - - - - 
135 18,839 = - - - 
41,066 161,751 38, 528 34,216 - - 
11,241 35,531 11,145 ~ 9,676 - - 
6,216 75,985 667, 244 1,024,480 - - 
766,340 728,030 606, 921 1,319,481 51,163 179, 985 
358, 469 384,533 230,078 390, 655 21,700 85, 785 
393, 421 155, 294 - - - - 
358, 746 168, 887 - - 
21 166 = - - - 
1,845 19,792 a - - - 
16, 203 18,134 - - - - 
16 ~ = - - - 
14,416 - = = - - 
1,738 2,010 136 1,499 - - 
a 57 a = = y 
17 a - - - - 
2,254 1,792 = ~ - - 
9,698 3,163 7,248 11,881 - = 
8, 661 10,586 6,715 5,105 - - 
2,00 6, 234 650 3,015 - = 
13,126 82,915 6,429 59,082 52,073 31,038 
2,634,713| 3,042,054| _1,191,299| 2,725,235 86, 144 129,579 
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33._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Australia, New Zealand and British 
South Africa, years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926—concluded. 


Articles. 


Exports (Canadian). 
Vegetables, canned..... lb. 


$ 
"SLES & apa la aes a bush 
ORG TOUT tec caso bri. 

$ 
ETE SS a ae : 


Confectionery, all kinds 4 
Rubber and manufac- 


Fish, dried, salted, pic- 
TEAS Ce eee TY 


Bash canne dee. cc. dys $ 
Furs and mfrs. of....... $ 
Leather and mfrs. of... §$ 
Cotton manufactures... $ 
Silk and mfrs. of....... $ 


Braces and suspenders.. $ 

Clothing, other, and 
gloves (textile)....... $ 

Corsets and brassieres.. 


Wood, unmanufactured 
(ine. lumber)........ 
Doors,sashes and blinds $ 
Paper oe, Ee $ 


Paper, primting. 1 2)... ewt. 
$ 

Paper, wrapping........ ewt. 
$ 


Paper , bond and writing ewt. 


Paper, hanging or wall. roll 


Books and printed mat- 
1 SEE See int RT PIE 


$ 
Tron pipe and tubing. .. § 
Wire, iron. . $ 


Farm implements...... $ 
Rasors ere RS. O18. ot 5 
Nails, spikes, tacks of 
SN kaise eee oat. ewt. 
g 
Machmery.... <3 seo: $ 
L070 Ee CS ES $ 


Automobiles and See 
yrs ih. § 
Biey cles and parts of eas 
Aluminium manufactures $ 
Copper and mifrs. of.. $ 


Electric apparatus...... $ 
AR DGETOR ete Sir coat $ 
Insulators, porcelain.... $ 
AN esa tle cnc aXe <- e 
Glassware of all kinds. §$ 
Pinator ol Paris)... 5% $ 
Medicinal preparations. §$ 
Paints and varnish..... $ 
Calcium carbide....... ewt. 
. 
PSTUSCU Sse ee sss $ 
Stationery, n.o.p.. . $ 
Musical i ins tr uments.. $ 
SOBRABTHES, Bon. dees $ 
All othey articles. ..... $ 


Australia. New Zealand. British South Africa. 
1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 1925. 1926.1 
25,020 47,741 403,476 335,270 145, 262 224,593 
2,044 3,536 30, 637 27,378 10,095 17,334 
29,610 985, 256 140, 644 - - 
= 17,780 462,901 74,700 - - 
- - 287 1,734 86,261 52, 667 
- 2,506 12,011 636, 764 442,156 
28 - 2,210 10,036 34,661 26,061 
124 - 7,226 32,757 143,422 100, 299 
12,441 18,967 85, 851 182,168 80,139 78,962 
678, 067 981,919 1,902,722 3, 246,384 898, 691 1,344,679 
- 6,115 27,350 28,118 - - 
11, 688 10, 265 428 360 = = 
1,126,024 1,656, 667 468, 797 530,723 194,065 288,918 
3,250 693 65,493 66, 628 = - 
5,597 3,089 187,475 178, 607 23.549 18, 663 
21,595 50, 669 208, 722 184, 665 26,913 49,997 
19,925 36, 646 46,777 18,713 37, 861 18, 883 
= BY 23, 187 41,403 = = 
159,448 92,544 25,720 138,440 - - 
66,381 43,568 75,674 64,313 400 564 
101,428 85; 712 112,951 95, 869 990 1,098 
1,134,114 1,354,218 505,598 714,845 336, 742 176, 606 
6, 835 900 127,782 116, 293 , 80! 13,675 
40,195 53, 680 55, 230 83, 670 127,875 130,199 
16,025 252,522 215,050 314, 841 183, 063 214, 306 
89,943 1,057,621 833, 703 1,256, 568 832,221 958, 289 
80,427 70,809 45,523 41,243 79,162 70, 806 
575, 094 448,910 280, 656 257,548 616, 835 495, 667 
3,919 3,529 5, 785 7,312 951 
43,528 29, 653 48,593 55, 268 11,287 - 
537,220 418,374 504,270 483,367 4,855 9,404 
84,376 70,019 76, 875 77,952 847 862 
46,188 31,835 24,863 28,753 14,996 GP ak 
76 79 4,462 7,461 189 497 
2,813 3,144 243,712 342,446 9,876 24,629 
123,700 273,815 254,314 236 726 22,479 65,570 
125,739 14v, 216 476,294 406,145 10,402 12,434 
1,944, 153 1,970,711 252,275 224,213 611,979 1,008, 944 
74, 030 132,150 41,048 44,049 1,331 6, 143 
1, 492 oto 50, 877 67.916 1,504 1,722 
15,526 23,246 202,120 268,982 8,614 10, 264 
118, 569 252, 702 111,350 110,910 7,442 10,785 
21,186 22,584 59,190 82,042 39, 966 57,481 
4,641, 881 5, 349, 040 6,300,133 5, 537, 723 3,131,806 2,488,571 
23,546 24,023 18 022 20, 684 - 
22,015 8,221 200, 886 2,886 - - 
152 6, 722 70,374 421,325 108, 152 37,925 
104, 139 216, 229 217,314 417,547 16, 854 56, 138 
33, 830 102,339 = 924 = = 
10,508 3, 886 24,872 4,049 95,010 500 
10,538 16, 609 978 6,127 2,012 7,429 
82, 086 141, 888 8,117 36,762 12,763 43,626 
2,534 942 59,452 53,027 28,965 45,322 
1, 639 2,182 32,650 43,517 - = 
1,596 1,435 61,001 41,896 1, 833 68 
17,533 19,457 2,903 17,338 35,991 31, 869 
3,674 9,306 10,877 12,207 4,074 3,520 
13,718 34,901 40,582 45,701 15,007 13,200 
3,053 4,003 2, 814 2,735 12,998 20,344 
624 1,131 13,849 19,533 ~ = 
198,589 261,428 103,976 138, 247 15,552 22,566 
523 927 61,113 57, 326 2,897 1, 399 
289, 500 420,628 609, 047 834,790 1,107,433 973,126 
12,035,086} 15,436,025) 15,079,451) 16,561,344 9,276, 502 9,078, 462 
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9.—Comparisons of the Volume of Imports and Exports in Recent Years. 


Notre.—Further information as to the methods adopted in making the following analyses will be found 
on p. 622 of the Bureau’s Annual Report on the Trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926. 


The statistics of the external trade of Canada have not lately been analysed 
in detail so as to reveal the physical volume of external trade as well as the dollar 
value of that trade, and have therefore been somewhat misleading when used to show 
the physical growth of production and external trade. When, for example, Table 1 
of this section is examined, it seems to show stagnation in our external trade between 
the early 70’s and the middle 90’s of the last century, and an extremely rapid growth 
thereafter. Yet we know that the stagnation was partly due to the fall in general 
prices between the 70’s and the middle 90’s, while the rapid growth of the last 
generation is exaggerated by the rise of prices since 1897 and more particularly since 
1914. Thus the figures as published give us no true measure of the volume of our 
external trade, yet it is the volume of the commodities which satisfy human needs 
rather than their value with which the masses of the population are more intimately ~ 
concerned. Volume is from many points of view a more important consideration 
than value, and it is desirable to secure a record of the fluctuations in the volume 
of the country’s trade as distinguished from the value thereof. This is what is 
attempted in the following tables. 


The method adopted for ascertaining the fluctuations in volume has been to take 
a base year—1914 or 1925—and to re-value the quantities of each commodity im- 
ported or exported in any given year at the average import or export value of that 
commodity in the standard or base year. Where quantities are not available, the 
values of items are assumed to have moved in the same direction and in the same 
proportions as closely related commodities. The results of this method, as applied 
to the fiscal year ended 1926 as compared with 1925, shows that the imports for 
consumption in the later year were 116-6 p.c. of the quantity of those in the earlier, 
while average values in 1926 were 99-8 p.c. of those in 1925. On the other hand, 
exports of Canadian produce in 1926 were 117-2 p.c. in quantity of those in 1925, 
while average values were also 105 p.c. or 5 p.c. higher. Thus imports were lower 
in average value in 1926 than in 1925, while exports were higher—a phenomenon 
which shows the danger of weighting both figures according to the fluctuation of 
the index number of wholesale prices, and the necessity of having a separate index 
of import and export valuations. A table showing the fluctuations of each im- 
portant group of commodities imported and exported in 1926 as compared with 
1925 is appended (Table 34.). For details by commodities see the Bureau’s Annual 
Report on the Trade of Canada, 1926, pp. 624-641. 
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34.—Comparison of the Value and Volume of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926. (‘‘000’’ omitted). 


IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 


Index Numbers, 
nae 1926, cousared 
1926 er. | ep1025 ae 
Classification. Declared repr Declared 192, 5 =100) as 
Values. Be ORe values. pe ORO, F300). 
Quan- Average 
tities. values. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products—A. Mainly $ $ $ 
1030 gh Senate SSUES UR 7aeo aes eneanner Gb emeae 115,113} 133,768) 116,656 114-7 86-1 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products—B. Other 
EPRI NOOR tsk ae eet ob Sagar tw wands ss qateee 88,304 64,039 56,930 112-5 137-8 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products (A and B).... 203,417] 197,807; 173,586 113-9 102-8 
Animals and Animal Products....................- 49, 260 46,620 41,492 112-3 105-6 
Fibres CE KOS ee A ere loses NAS sacns Dad wala ahs 184, 762 183,448 165, 441 110-9 100-7 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper................005 40,403 41,529 38,185 108-8 97-3 
PENG ths Ee TOUUCIS Ht ok iodo its ccedaldidsaces 181,197} 195,226 134, 684 145-0 92-8 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products............ 47,693 46,462 41,112 113-0 102-6 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products.......... 139,034 137,529 131,013 104-9 101-1 
Chemicals and Allied Products.................-.. 28,404 27,785 24,760 112-2 102-3 
Miscellaneous Commodities................2eeeeee- 53,233 53,123 46,659 113-8 100-2 
Saran COCA. ons: berets erecta: Seka aa: 927,403] 929,529) 796,932 116-6 99-8 
EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE. 
Index Numbers, 
B98 1926 compared 
92 4 with 1925 
1926 eye 1925 
Classification. Declared eas Declared 1995— 
Values. a AY Values (1925=100) 
Values. ‘ 
Quan- Average 
tities. Values. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products—A. Mainly $ $ 3 
TASC tats ae MRS en a Bie Aina ek ee I een 539,057| 497,218} 398,981 124-6 108-3 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products—B. Other 
SUIT TWA 728 bepage Speen pega eee rey ica Rope ae I ch pe 66, 838 60, 284 44,318 136-0 110-8 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products—(A and B)... 605, 895 557,502 443,299 125-7 108-6 
Anuials'and Animal Products... ..6 0c. doc. sence mere 190,975 173,745 163,031 106-6 109-9 
[Ppa HA Sig ot BMS qr PC A, eg a ee Sa 8,940 9,638 9,712 99-3 92-8 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper........... aie eae 278,675| 286,834] 253,610 113-0 97-2 
REO IES Ee EOOUCES el siks Shine danas sistas amen es oe 74, 735 73,715 57,406 128-4 101-4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products............. 97,476 92,367 €0,371 102-1 105-4 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products.......... 24,569 25, 266 20,729 121-8 97-3. 
Chemicals and Allied Products...............20005 17,498 18,039 16,210 111-2 97-1 
Maseellancous Commodities: ............60ec0000005 16,429 15,554 14,700 105-8 105-7 
Be TU AD FS 0 Sn ee eee 1,315,193) 1,252,670) 1,069, 067 117-2 105-0 


Comparison with Pre-war Year.—lIt is a comparatively easy thing to com- 
pare the volume of the trade in a particular year with that in the preceding year, 
and the margin of error is comparatively small. When, however, a comparison of 
the volume of trade in a particular year with that of another year ten or more years 
before is undertaken, the margin of error is very much greater. Certain new com- 
modities have come into existence in the course of a decade, while the qualities of 
others have been materially changed; further, various new items have been added 
to the customs classifications, and it is not always possible to say Just what customs 
items in 1926 correspond with those of 1914. However, in view of the great changes 
in values since before the war, there is a strong public demand for the comparison 
of the volume of trade in post-war years with a pre-war year, and the revaluation 
on the basis of the pre-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1914, re-states the current 
trade of Canada, with as much accuracy as possible, in terms of pre-war values. 

It appears from this re-statement (Table 35) that while the declared value of 
exports of Canadian produce more than trebled between 1914 and 1926 (the 1926 
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exports being 304-9 p.c. of those of 1914), the volume of exports more than doubled, 
the 1926 exports being 207-8 p.c. of those of 1914. On the other hand, while the 
declared value of 1926 imports was one-half greater than in 1914, the actual volume 
of 1926 imports was only 113-8 p.c. of their volume in 1914. For details by com- 
modities see the Bureau’s Annual Report on the Trade of Canada, 1926, pp. 642-646. 


35.—_Comparison of the Value and Volume of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, for the pre-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1914 and the post-war fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1921-1926. (‘‘000’’ omitted). 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Main Groups. 1914, 1921. 1922, 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 
Values as Declared. 
(In thousands of dollars). 

Agricultural and Vegetable Bia og PA ae 97,618] 259,431} 172,666] 161,670] 186,469] 173,586] 203,417 
Animals and their Products...... .......| 41,093] 61,722] 46,646} 46,737) 45,027] 41,492) 49,260 
Fibres and Textiles....... ...| 109,154] 243,608) 139,997) 170,147) 173,796) 165,441] 184, 762 
Wood ‘and Paper: Sicsant ant. edo seat 37,397} 57,449| 35,791) 35,846) 40,977| 38,185) 40,403 
Pron an cole rOdnCtS. 5: saaasek ease 143, 865] 245,626] 110,211] 138,724] 173,474] 134,684] 181,197 
Won=tlerrousiMetalsese sce. on eset eoeee 35,574) 55,651] 29,773) 37,493) 43,433) 41,112} 47,693 
Non-Metallic Minerals...................... 85, 289) 206,095| 137,604) 139,989! 155,899] 131,013] 139,034 
Chemicals and Allied Products............. 17,073] 37,887| 24,630] 25,793} 26,088} 24,760] 28,404 
Miscellancousiecemeene orci notes 52,131] 72,690) 50,486] 46,180] 48,204} 46,660} 53,233 

Total cistrss sh tice tak eyes eats ee 619, 194/1,240,159| 747,804] 802,579] 893,367] 796,933] 927,403 

On the Basis of 1914 Average Values. 
(In thousands of dollars). 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products........ 97,618) 112,892] 121,445] 131,257] 128,384] 131,129] 143,725 
Animals and their Products................. 41,093) 35,122) 46,723) 48,819] 53,437) 48,154) 51,603 
ihibres-andiel extilos’.. nes. ne epee nee oe 109,154] 85,402} 82,785] 101,401} 97,358} 93,240] 109,209 
Woodand Papers ae. comou cece © See 37,397| 27,238) 20,566] 22,059] 23,577} 24,067] 25,076 
Trontand itsvProductsse 2 ke. osaieueecsee 143, 865} 155,893] 76,805} 122,951] 140,504] 112,405] 168,258 
iNonsberrops Metals se eee ee ce 35,574| 48,321) 28,058] 36,617} 41,960] 41,415] 45,292 
Non-Metallic Minerals...................0.. 85,289} 93,882] 81,882] 78,993) 101,148] 93,926} 99,798 
Chemicals and Allied Products............. 17,073) 16,731] 12,766} 16,705] 17,145] 17,954! 20,449 
Miscellancousiee. Scdoon ee ae eee ee 52,131] 35,805} 34,098] 34,150} 34,380] 35,008] 40,465 

Potal Pacey: tes, Meee Setanta 619,194] 611,286] 505,128) 592,952] 637,893] 597,298) 703,875 

Index Numbers of Declared Values. 
(1914=100). 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products....... 100-0}, 265-6) 176-8} 165-6] 191-0} 177-7] 208-3 
‘Animals and) their Productstee <secmee ce. 100-0 150-1 113-5 113-7 109-5 100-9 119-8 
iibres and .lextilesze-.csdee tt iky mace 100-0 223-1 128-2 155-9 159-2 151-5 169-2 
Wood-andiPaper:.,gtne on Soneete he meee 100-0} 153-5 95-7 95°9 109-5} 102-0 108-0 
Irontandiits: Prodietsi3...c0-2 08 eee 100-0} 170-7 76:7 96-5 120-5 93-7 126-0 
INonzHerrous Metalstnen. oa. ni earned 100-0 156-4 83-7 105-4 122-0 115-5 134-1 
Non-Metalke Minerals..............0.0.-00. 100-0} 241-8} 161-5} 164-1) 182-7] 153-7] 163-1 
Chemicals and Allied Products............. 100-0} 221-9 144-3 151-0 152-8 145-0 166-4 
Miscellaneous: yo s.ossakeim tone enctleanetee 100-0} 139-4 96-9 88-6 92-5 89-5} 102-1 

Rota ssek cp traras Geers oa 100-0} 200-3} 120-7| 129-6) 144-2} 128-8] 149-8 
Index Numbers of Trade as Revalued at 

1914 Average Values. 
(1914=100). 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products........ 100-0} 115-6} 124-4) 135-6] 132-3] 135-0} 147-9 
Animals and their Products................- 100-0 85:5} 113-6] 118-7] 129-9] 117-1 125-5 
Mibres-andeLextiles:, aoseece spread: omdetjaer 100-0 78:2 75-8 93-0 89-2 85-4 100-1 
Woodrand Paper sc eaneces Noein wteate sen ct 100-0 72+8 55-0 59-0 63-1 64-4 67-1 
Jroniand ste:Productsiatu. cess - Sav nlesehils 100-0} 108-3 53-4 85-5 97-8 78-1 117-0 
Non-Herrois) Metals: nis craigs «cence sls 100-0} 135-8 78:9 102-9 117-9 116-4 127-2 
Non-Metallic Minerals.............0000.00 100-0} 110-0 96-0 92-6 118-8} 110-1} , 116-9 
Chemicals and Allied Products............. 100-0 98-0 74°8 97-9} 100-3} 105-1] x: 119-7 
Miscellaneoues, cons wemecttas cies mereicretarrs s 100-0 68-7 65-4 65-5 66-0 67-2 77:7 

Totals wears kre ee co erie roneiare 100-0 98-8 81-6 96-0} 103-1 96-7; 113-8 
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35.—Comparison of the Value and Volume of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, for the pre-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1914 and the post-war fisea 


years ended Mar. 31, 1921-1926—concluded. 


(‘‘000” omitted). 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE. 


Main Groups. 1914. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Values as Declared. 
(In thousands of dollars). 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products........ 201,190} 482,140) 317,579| 407,760} 430,932] 443,299) 605, 896 
Animals and their Products................. 76,591} 188,360) 135,799} 135,841] 140,423) 163,031| 190,976 
Mgbres And Textiles. 38 2 cheb ws cut caek 1,934} 18,784 4,586 7,851 8,055 9,711 8,940 
WVOOMMCUP ADEN ©. Maras sacks se sites cain orale = 63,202] 284,561] 179,926] 228, 756| 273,355) 253,610} 278,675 
iran anduats Producte cast 9; 3 : cesccuintciees 15,483} 76,501] 28,312) 51,138) 66,976] 57,406] 74,735 
iINan-Pexrronad Metals... soso seo. oss «bee seven 53,304] 45,939] 27,886} 44,358] 65,911) 90,371] 97,476 
Non-Metallic Minerals. .25 0) ...08 sa daalas 9,264) 40,122) 22,617] 27,647) 26,776] 20,729) 24,569 
Chemicals and Allied Products............. 4,890} 20,366] 9,506} 14,047] 15,560] 16,210} 17,498 
MAISCOMANCOUN ssa tos San tas erte cme ie ene stars 5,731} 32,390} 14,030} 14,053] 17,363) 14,700) 16,428 

Cr a ke Et Ped OR le 431,589|1,189,163} 740,241] 931, 451|1,045,351|1,069,067/1,315,193 

On the Basis of 1914 Average Values. 
(In thousands of dollars). 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products........ 201,190} 197,391] 226,892) 328,635) 371,386] 315,741] 400,257 
Animals and their Products................- 76,591} 92,153) 97,149] 100,367] 99,408] 116,877] 122,540 
BEDECHIANEL LP OXtUleScor.cc cect cbai . lewetenteutt 1,934) 11,695 3,441 6, 287 5,911 5,787| 5,445 
WVOGEANON ADEE sacs cre aya ciotatayene«fareisiainiei<ls'ale 63,202} 108,168} 91,257] 134,037) 151,477| 146,049] 163,740 
dromandits,-Products sic. sched rset beh sat 15,483} 54,910] 24,197) 48,465) 72,153] 59,242) 81,322 
DHS OETONBS MOLAR: 521 ans, chyen coshans sere 53,304| 34,760} 28,361] 42,096} 63,974] 82,254] 84,497 
Non-Metallic Minerals. -............:..0000- 9,264} 15,995] 10,777) 13,857) 13,462) 15,300) 14,225 
Chemicals and Allied Products............. 4,890} 13,110 6, 244 8,743] 10,357) 11,163) 14,141 
WEHGOUAHCOUST A eit cts kt ct os cook Mente 5,731] 15,042 9,228] 10,384] 138,324} 10,528) 11,041 

BGs Sore tras os Nive aka eee et 431,589] 543,224) 497,546] 692,871] 801,452] 762,941] 897,208 

Index Numbers of Declared Values. 
(1914=100). 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products........ 100-0} 239-5) 157-7) 202-4) 214-1) 220-1) 301-1 
Animals and their Products................ 100-0} 245-9 177°3 177-4 183-4] 213-0) 249-3 
Pibresand Textiles i soe) 20758? eS 100-0} 971-3) 287-1] 450-8) 416-2} 502-0} 462-0 
DA GOO DUG: EADOR inher co cca ayacee Sane 100-0} 450-1 284-8} 362-0} 432-6) 401-5) 441-0 
eronmand tts Products... we eee toe a 100-0} 494-0} 182-9] 330-2} 4382-4) 370-6] 482-6 
TIOH-NGERIOUs WL OLR. Bastiat a oo oneb atelemels 100-0 86-2 52-3 83-3 123-5 169-4 182-6 
Non-Metallic Minerals.............0..20000 100-0 432-9 244-1 298-3 288-9 225-0 265-1 
Chemicals and Allied Products............. 100-0} 416-3 194-4] 287-2) 318-1 331-7} 357-9 
TUES CALE: oT ee Se ee ee ie a 100-0} 565-2} 244-8) 245-1) 303-1] 256-5) 286-7 

FD ORIN Re AE Sie ols aiks nin Megarnig dave Teepe 100-0 275-6 171-4 215-7 242-3 247-8 304-9 
Index Numbers of Trade as Revalued at 

1914 Average Values. 
(1914=100). 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products........ 100-0 98-1 112-7} 163-3 184-5} 156-8] 198-8 
Animals and their Products................- 100-0 120-2 126-8} 131-0 129-7 152-6} 160-0 
ATOR AIT Ake IE satu nse ness 9.0008 Gs 100-0 604-5 178-0 325-1 305-6 299-2 281 5 
WCE ANE ERIN oo ice nv We apale ena Uae SOS 100-0 171-2 144-3 212-1 239-6 231-0 259-1 
tron sad dis Products. -.252758.. 228e. eens 100-0} 354-5 156-3 313-0} 465-7) 382-7) 525-0 
Non-Werrous Metals........0.000sca002 = 100-0 65-2 53-2 79-0} 119-9 154-3} 158-4 
Non-Metallic Mimerals.............0200-000- 100-0} 172-6) 116-3) 149-5} 145-3) 166-2} 153-5 
Chemicals and Allied Products............. 100-0} 268-1 127-6} 178-6] 211-8| 228-4) 289-1 
MAQHEAMAHOOIG. 6.0 aunt sien coon seca ass a eee 100-0| 262-6} 161-0} 181-2} 232-6) 183-8} 192-6 

SE REAN de hy ar Se. ok heats « pert 100-0 125-8) 115-2 160-5 185-6 176-8 207-8 
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IIl.—INTERNAL TRADE. 
1.—Interprovincial Trade. 


Canada may be divided into the following five economic regions, each deriving 
its specific character from the predominant occupations of its people:— 


1. The Eastern Fishing, Lumbering and Mining Region, comprising the river 
valley and the gulf of the St. Lawrence, together with the Atlantic coast; in other 
terms, the Maritime Provinces almost as a whole, the northern part of the province 
of Quebec (excluding the former district of Ungava), and a portion of northern 
Ontario. 


2. The Eastern Agricultural and Industrial Region, comprising the cultivated 
portions of the Maritime Provinces and of the provinces of Quebee and Ontario. 
In the latter provinces the cultivated areas extend along the north bank of the St. 
Lawrence, and along the valleys of its tributaries within the Canadian borders. 


3. The Central Agricultural Region, extending from the Red River valley to 
the Rocky mountains and from the Canadian-United States boundary to about 
56° N. lat. 


4. The Western Fishing, Mining and Lumbering Region, comprising the western 
portion of the province of Alberta, the whole of British Columbia and the southern 
portion of the Yukon Territory. 


5. The Northern Fishing and Hunting Region, extending from the regions of 
permanent settlement northwards to the Arctic Circle and from the coast of 
Labrador to the Pacific and to the Alaskan boundary. This vast region is sparsely 
inhabited by indigenous nomadic tribes engaged in fishing and hunting for their 
own support, for exchange with the fur-trading companies and with individual 
whalers and traders who visit some parts of the region. 

Great differences are apparent between the products of these various regions; 
even the fisheries and lumber products of the east are quite distinct from those 
of British Columbia. The needs of the people throughout the country are met 
to a great extent by the exchange of the products of one region for those of another. 

Internal trade in Canada had its basis many years before Confederation in 
the exchange of the furs and lumber products of Quebec and Ontario for the fisheries 
and mineral products of the Maritimes. It was also thought at the time of Con- 
federation that the coal fields of Nova Scotia would furnish sufficient fuel for the needs 
of all the eastern part of the Dominion. Later, the manufactures of Ontario and 
Quebec found markets from one end of the Dominion to the other, bringing back 
in exchange the farm, mineral and other products required by large urban commun- 
ities and produced for exchange principally in western and northern regions. A 
further stimulus to the trade between east and west over the barren areas north of 
lake Superior may result from the recently increased production of the Alberta 
coal fields. 

Thus, while many of the smaller communities and areas, like the primitive 
agriculturist, produce only for their own needs and are economically independent, 
the principle of comparative advantage is seen in the increased trade between 
the economic regions of the Dominion, a trade which is principally carried on over 
the railways of the country, but also largely over its waterways. A comparatively 
new development is the inauguration of sea transport between Eastern Canada and 
British Columbia via the Panama canal. 
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A monthly traffic report of the railways of Canada is published by the Trans- 
portation Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, showing, for each province 
and for the Dominion as a whole, the total revenue freight traffic of all railways, 
divided into 70 classes of commodities. The data also show the quantity of each 
class that originated and terminated in each province. The reports are of use in 
computing the imports and exports of each province for each of the 70 classes of 
commodities. For example, if the total tonnage terminating in Alberta during 1925, 
as shown in Table 36, is deducted from the tonnage carried, the remainder of 
4,652,642 tons represents the net exports from Alberta for the year 1925. The 
comparative figure for 1924 was 4,982,707 tons. These statistics show rail traffic 
only, a limitation which should be borne in mind in connection with the trade of 
provinces favoured with facilities for water transportation. 


Statements similar to that in Table 36 may thus be compiled for any of the 70 
commodities for which statistics are collected, showing the interprovincial trade 
by rail in these commodities. 


36.— Railway Traffic Movement of Principal Commodities in Canada and its Provinces, 
in tons, for the calendar years 1924 and 1925. 


Originating in Canada | Received from foreign Total freight 
Prowmocs or specified province. connections. carried, 
1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 1924" 1925. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Prince Edward Island....... 119.375 138,231 - - 1125375 138,231 
INDVANSCOMNS. cas eee eee 5,907,140) 4,173,591 36,767 47,631) 5,943,907) 4,221,222 
New Brunswick............. 2,385,135| 2,276,278 379, 729 436,785) 2,764,864) 2,713,063 
OAS) ECR - Se aa, aie eae ea 11,515,705) 12,043,243) 4,104,274; 4,066,849} 15,619,979} 16,110,092 
COESEIOS AEM). Seti eee .. eee 21,288,553} 21,408,268} 22,804,655) 23,792,309) 44,093,208) 45,200,577 
J) Frm: Fa) 6): ae ee eee ee 4,828,316] 5,528,298 321, 687 335,331} 5,150,003} 5,863,629 
Saskatchewan............... 6,532,582) 7,969,973 286,771 223,755) 6,819,353) 8,193,728 
CELA oe eC aee acter ee 8,396,552} 8,205,474 220,241 206,211) 8,616,793) 8,411,685 
British Columbia........... 4,182,579} 4,970,851 347, 855 416,301] 4,530,434) 5,387,152 
Canada oc ee eee at 65,148,937) 66,714,207) 28,501,979} 29,525,172) 93,650,916) 96,239,379 
Terminating in Canada Delivered to foreign Total freight 
Promos or specified province. connections. terminating. 
1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Prince Edward Island....... 154,364 165,457 - - 154,364 165,457 
ING¥a BCOuA ca alte s «oii: 5,282,205} 3,613,308 365,036 323,681) 5,647,241) 3,936,989 
New Brunswick............. 1,530,694| 1,568,855) 1,508,308) 1,566,708) 3,039,002) 3,135,563 
QUEDED wea? .--cacebis. tes 12,270,044) 11,898,914) 6,541,804) 6,636,166] 18,811,848) 18,535,080 
DMBEIG Rec atees tence nese 32,257,706} 34,697,600] 16,392,354} 17,227,355) 48,650,060) 51,924,955 
Meinitobsu’ O35 65> tenis as « s 4,135,807| 4,428,933 209, 838 254,671) 4,345,645) 4,683,604 
Saskatchewan............66. 3,065,823] 3,241,294 465,833 493,390| 3,531,656] 3,734,684 
Maperta. Olt, sy ak eriaeena es 3,565,998) 3,727,582 68,088 31,461) 3,634,086} 3,759,043 
British Columbia........... 3,709,917} 3,961,312] 1,760,613} 1,812,731) 5,470,530) 5,774,043 
Canada ..oas citi tines. a 65,972,558) 67,303,255) 27,311,864) 28,346,163) 93,284,422) 95,649,418 


2.—Grain Trade Statistics. 


The Canada Year Book 1922-23 contained on pages 581 to 583 a historical 
summary of the more important points respecting the shipment, inspection and 
(See p. 1017 of the 1925 


sale of Canadian grain under the Canada Grain Act. 


Year Book for outline of new Grain Act.) 
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Movement of Canadian Wheat, Crop Year 1924-25!.—A résumé of the 
Canadian wheat movement naturally begins with a description of the crop of the 
western inspection division. The wheat crop of 1924 marketed in the western 
division during the crop year from Aug. 1, 1924 to July 31, 1925, amounted to 
236-7 million bushels. Other acquisitions, including a carry-over from the previous 
crop year of 29-8 million bushels, brought the stock of the western division to a 
total for the year of 266-8 million bushels. As for distribution, out of the 197-8 
million bushels which were commercially disposed of, the shipments to the eastern 
division of 89-9 million bushels and the direct export to Great Britain of 84-5 
million bushels were the chief items. The direct exports to the United States 
were 2-9 million bushels and to other countries 6-0 million bushels. The total 
shipments from the western division were thus 183-5 million bushels. The wheat 
used by the milling companies for the manufacture of flour amounted to about 
14-3 million bushels, of which 12-2 million bushels were ground into flour for 
domestic consumption. The all-rail movement eastward from the western division, 
including shipments to the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. at Fort William, for grindings, 
was 8-6 million bushels. Lake shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur 
were 155-0 million bushels, 81-4 million bushels going to Canadian ports and 73-3 
million to United States ports. The shipments to Canadian ports represent a 
decrease of almost 40 p.c. and to American ports a decrease of 51 p.c. from 1923-24. 
The principal Canadian lake ports were Goderich, with receipts of 10-5 million 
bushels by water, Port McNicoll, with receipts of 9-5 million bushels by water, 
and Port Colborne, with total receipts of 45-8 million bushels, a decrease of 8-2 
million bushels from the receipts during the previous crop year. Buffalo was of 
chief importance among the United States lake ports in the handling of Canadian 
wheat, with receipts by water from Port Arthur and Fort William of 70-9 million 
bushels. The export of wheat through Vancouver, including a small shipment 
to, the United States, was 24-0 million bushels, as compared with 53-8 million 
in the previous crop year. 

The seed requirements were estimated at 36-7 million bushels, and the stocks 
at the end of the crop year were 17-9 million bushels. 

The eastern division received during the crop year not only the eastern crop, 
estimated at 25-4 million bushels, but also shipments from the West aggregating 
89-9 million bushels. The quantity on hand at the beginning of the crop year was 
11-2 million bushels, making, with a comparatively small importation from the 
United States, a total stock entering the eastern division of 126-9 million bushels. 
The distribution included 7-5 million bushels carried over in store into the following 
year, 39-0 million bushels exported from the St. Lawrence ports, and 5-6 million 
bushels shipped through the winter port of Saint John. In addition, 8-4 million 
bushels were cleared for export to the United Kingdom and other countries via 
the United States Atlantic ports. The chief of these ports concerned with the 
movement of Canadian grain from both divisions were New York, with shipments 
of 34-3 million bushels, Philadelphia, with 15-9 million, and Baltimore with 5-6 
million. 

Total exports from Canada to the United States for. consumption amounted 
to 3-1 million bushels, to the United Kingdom 115-7 million bushels, to other 
countries 28-0 million bushels; 68-7 million bushels were shipped via Canadian 
ports and 75-0 million bushels were shipped via United States ports. Total exports 
of wheat from Canada during the crop year amounted to 146-9 million bushels. 


1 For further information see the ‘Report on the Grain Trade of Canada,’ issued by the Internal 
Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Table 38 shows for the license years 1922 to 1926 the number of railway stations 
at which elevators are placed, the number of elevators and warehouses and their 
total storage capacity, the figures being given by provinces for the country elevators 
of the West, and by description of elevators for the rest of the country. Tables 39 
and 40 give statistics of the inspection of grain for the crop year 1925 and for 
1921-25, and Tables 41 and 42 of the shipment of grain by vessel and rail for 1924 
and 1925. 
Tables 43 and 44 deal with the Canadian grain handled in recent years at public 
elevators in the east. 


37._Summary of the Distribution of Grain in Canada during the crop year ended 
July 31, 1925. 


i 


or 


Items. 


On hand, August 1, 1924— 
In farmers handst.o.csies + «fie ate 
In public elevators in the East....... 
In country elevators, western divi- 
SON 5 Petes cist wiats otha 3,2 Mele 


In Vancouver elevators.............. 
In public and private terminals, 
Western (Givisiont ges. - 5b esis 


MCTOD gl OD As oe tat cite eS Neat gt Pee 
. Shipped in— 


From U.S.A. and other countries... .. 


, Total annual stock (sum of 1, 2 and 3). 


. Shipped out— 


ST OR USAC een et ieee anew, cian ee 
To United Kingdom via Canadian 

BNGu UL SWAMIDOL bauer wren aetrany ees 
To other countries via Canadian and 


Mota] Ay. n.cmeeee See 


e sullediconsumption- se. cea eeeeet er 


IN BUNK obtc> 9ofes RoR Rip ae, HAA ano mot r Aa 


. Total disposed of commercially (sum 


ofdiand. 6) inter owe. bos aoe cae 


pW SCdiOr seed anaes ernest rare erin 


. Instore, July 31, 1925— 


infarmers: hands es.nemen cet ener 
In public elevators in the East....... 
In country elevators, western divi- 


SION See ane aoe tee ae 


In public and private terminals, 
WeSLOMMIALVISION: «aera eee 


BION ee ree are eon oman 


10. Total accounted for (sum 7, 8 and 9). 


298,767,588 


115,042,478 


Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flax. Rye. 

Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush, 
7,363,431} 31,080,000 1,257,900 12,700 417,100 
7,191,395 8,905,595 256,889 = 78,477 
4,705,715} 3,391,997 499,268 69,844 213,653 
156,748 525,166 40,399 196 395 
595,741 71,309 5,647 = 4,782 
14,734,417 6,572,420 1,077,408 328, 500 1,756,990 
15,657 138, 292 8,295 47 3,917 
4,539,382 1,001, 643 70,306 = 2,635 
1,816,050 1,260,328 207,074 36,168 80,680 
41,118,536] 47,946,750 3,423, 186 447,455} 2,558,629 
262,097,000} 405,976,000} 88,807,000 9,694,700} 138,750,900 
619,404] 1,656,523 455 447 7,006 
303,834,940] 455,579,273} 92,230,641} 10,142,602) 16,316,535 
3,171,426 792,873 9,672 4,896,711 15,161 
115,774,595) 18,198,298} 25,411,095 68,850 3,535,915 
28,012,137) 15,644,927 2,351,198 178 2,785,055 
146,958,158} 34,636,098} 27,771,960 4,965,739 6,336, 131 
42,138,900 6,548,198 751,689 27,623 
45,763,614| 3,711,618 = } 1,998,939 (75° 053 
234,860,672) 44,895,914} 28,523,649 6,964, 678 6,365, 807 
38,452,281] 36,680,800 8,151,990 564,050 1,278,535 
2,709,000) 23,722,000 1,714,900 38, 200 204,500 
4,820,264 2,519,756 783,280 57,643 169,773 
2,719,268 1,952,352 335,651 100,339 53,776 
208,324 131,836 18,729 1,247 235 
1,036,131 65,041 18,431 563 3,119 
9,150,824} 3,163,709 877,352) 1,294,389 744,806 
3,714 10,175 4,190 761 1,055 
3,231,114 922,680 34,342 - 5,113 
1,575,996 978,215 263,443 47,272 16,608 
25,454,635) 33,465,764) 4,050,318 1,540,414 1,198,985 
40,725,957) 9,069,142} 8,843,327 
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37.—Summary of the Distribution of Grain in Canada during the crop year ended 


11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


July 31, 1925—concluded. 


Items. 


Loss in cleaning 


Grain not merchantable 


Balance, merchantable grain fed on 
farms or otherwise consumed in and 
moved out of Canada through other 
channels 


Amount inspected 


Per cent of crop inspected 


Per cent of commercial grain inspected 
(line 15 of 10) 


Commercial grain from season’s crop 
(9 and 7-1 and 3) 


Per cent of crop commercial grain (line 
18 of line 2) 


WetitIG OL CL OD vs.2- uate cle oists oleae me cela 


Wheat. 


Bush. 


9,985,896 
12,001,000 


—16,919,544 
303,834,940 


216,147,974 
82-47 


72-35 
218,577,367 


83-39 
$320, 362,000 


Oats. 


Bush. 


625, 203 
36,649,000 


+803,262,592 
455,579,273 


51,924,358 
12-79 


45-13 
28,758,405 


7-08 
$200, 688,000 


Barley. Flax. 
Bush. Bush. 
1,456,435) 1,453,235 
5,880,000 829,900 
+44,168,249/— 1,209,675 
92,230,641} 10,142,602 
32,618,196 8,347,925 
36-73 86:11 
80-09 92-05 
29,150,326} 8,057,190 
32-82 83-11 
$ 61,760,000)$ 18,849,300 


Rye. 


Bush. 


358, 898 
522,900 


+6,591,410 
16,316,535 


5,736,555 
41:72 


64-87 
4,999,157 


36°35 
$ 13,678,700 


38.—Number and Storage Capacity of Canadian Grain Elevators in the license years 
1922-1926. 


Nore.—The average capacity of railway cars for the carriage of grain is for wheat 1,329, oats 2,072, 


barley 1,448, flaxseed 1,168 and rye 1,306 bushels. 


Detailed statistics of elevators for the years 1901 to 1918 


are given in the 1921 Year Book, pp. 507-509, and the figures for 1919 to 1921 will be found in the 1924 Year 
Book, pp. 549 and 550. 


Country elevators in Manitoba 


Country elevators in Saskatchewan 


Country elevators in Alberta 


Grain Elevators. 


Country elevators in British Columbia....... 


7 Sta- Ele- 
Years. tions.? | vators. 
No. No. 
ieee PO aise csietei 386 701 
AO 28 exdicteverster: 385 696 
1924 oe oem = 387 684 
BOD Dice cen tone 389 677 
HOZG) cece cute 385 665 
Berne: OR 782 | 2,224 
LO DB ccrecidviety 797 | 2,304 
RODE sce cee 829 | 2,433 
Cyne oe 883 | 2,547 
Peepers fe 900 | 2,616 
ee | A! Py a 357 915 
(De ees sear 370 936 
DOD4 Ss cceaisrs)s 378 948 
D2 scree este 406 979 
D2 B css arececete 432 | 1,011 
Soret WO oer tec ales,< 7 42 
i 5 12 
R028 eee 5 ) 
OOD asiciea« 4 4 
MO cretats ce 1 1 


Ware- 
houses. 


Teen feed War" [3 | (Tray A 


Capacity. 


Bush, 


22,159,100 
21,970,100 
21,353,600 
20,340, 600 
19,938, 800 


70,181,320 
72,542,320 
76,199,020 
81,022,020 
82,896, 760 


36,092,000 
36,854,000 
36,262,000 
36,840,000 
38,425,000 


541,000 
541,000 
104,000 
74,000 
15,000 
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38.—Number and Storage Capacity of Canadian Grain Elevators in the license years 


1§22=1926— concluded. 


Grain Elevators. 


Ontario country and milling elevators.............. 


Totaliof countrysclevatorse. . neice nesta seers 


Interior terminal clevatorse.: aw. -eces ceateecs eck 


Tntorior private elevators scsi tea e tee ete 


British Columbia terminal and public elevators... . 


British Columbia private elevators................ 


Manufaeturing: elewators..on%sctnceeea secs aces 


@Ontariotermmal’elevatorsl.2. ...-bee . occa esicceeee 


Publicclevators, fe... .cnsecaee ne te oc ee see 


Grand Total of Canadian elevators................ 


Years. 


Sta- 
tions.? 


mee bo bo 


wp wpwr 


1 Including private elevators. 


Ele- 


vators. 


ee 


3,856 
3,952 
4,071 
4,208 
4,294 


CUD OU OF 


He DD 


Ware- 


houses. 


No. 


Le Leah fT eid ent Wa a Lm DT es he | 


1S as 


ah athe! A te 


2 The figures in parentheses are not included in the total. 


Capacity. 


Bushels. 


1,840,000 
1,840,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 


130,813,420 
133,747,420 
133,958, 620 
138,316,620 
141,315,560 


11,500,000 
10,500,000 
11,500,000 
14,000,000 
13,000,000 


605,000 
1,620,000 
4,766,000 
5,148,000 
7,197,000 


1,250,000 
1,250,000 
1,250,000 
3,850,000 
7,100,000 


410,000 
610,000 
1,247,000 


53,285,000 
56,810,000 
65,110,000 
65,990,000 
66,500,000 


34, 180,000 
34,180,000 
34,200,000 
40,110,000 
43,110,000 


231,633,420 
238,107,420 
251,194,620 
269,900,620 
281,746,560 
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:9.—Grain Inspected in Canada during the crop year ended July 31, 1925. 
Quantity 
Number Per cent Inspected. 
Grades. of Cars er Total. 
Inspected. Grade. Western Eastern 
Division. | Divisior. 
pele Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Wheat Spring— 
Bian. bard No. 1i:;...deeiebss: »a.siep 74 0-05 97,310 - 97,310 
Northern— 
NE, een! | ee ee ee SL ea 19-45} 41,699,965 - | 41,699,965 
Be Se acea ci oes cs sate heh coms wade 29,826 18*30} 39,221,190 - | 39,221,190 
BREN dee Pe ci; sis care cee Roe otae wnctad 30,304 18-59} 39,849,760 - | 39,849,760 
RD ee stirs sc cla, o:4.0 2 « ee eek « «tay 26,421 16-21) 34,748,615 = 34,743,615 
BAND Petia kod ow voc edine weet hs late 13,113 8-04) 17,248,595 = 17,243,595 
BORE hs tessa aia w/a ac so ROO meee’ oe. chlaw 5,250 3°22 6,903, 750 ~ 6,903,750 
ING 24 SpeeIAlt. <. cac ems asarces «sels oy 54 71,010 - 71,010 
No. 5 $45. Soe eerie. ee 20 0-05 26,300 - 26,300 
No. 6 BOT i cars oWe ov ead cake Me 10 13,150 - 13,150 
RRICCLOGN ES Siw cis 0b ee amelce cae ole es 1,108 0-68 1,457,020 - 1,457,020 
SUSTECU Sgr 5-5 ee eo 392 0-24 515,480 - 515,480 
TG GP OC tae. c x icc 01 sve me Rane siete ot 18,964 11-63] 24,937,660 - | 24,937,660 
WORGOMNCE Aenea eierrescas orwtioes 23 0:01 30,245 - 30,245 
No established grade................ 156 0-10 205,140 = 205,140 
Feed and Feed No. 2...........000005 2,018 1-24! 2,653,670 - 2,653,670 
Heed B.C. Nos.1, 2 and 3..c<;,....- % 6 - 7,890 - 7,890 
Other wheat mixed with foreign grain 10 - 13,150 - 13,150 
Commercial Grades— 
GORING. Ty aise cess 's a HOE aia s n'= spa - - - 424,438 424,438 
PRINS eS ay ct) Soon nies UE ere cies ge - - - 41,189 41,189 
Amber Durum— 
ING LC WAS Sh le nck ol amnaneraesicce oe a 23 0-01 30,245 = 30,245 
BaD eT PA | ovis st cere atsictars.a cis a 486 0-30 639,090 = 639,090 
INOl cle SGRe 2. cc vec eNee Sates wae 1,542 0-94 2,027,730 = 2,027,730 
Ltt SL os eee, ene 413 0-25 543,095 = 543,095 
Nodes" -cowen ee 44 0-03 57,860 = 57,860 
No.d Sit. F058... 12 0-01 15,780 = 15,780 
RGFACEE ecu rnrestenewen 137 0-08 180,155 = 180,155 
INO PEAGS DOr UI. 0655.00 «acess act's « 736 0-45 967,840 3 967,840 
SCE OIE cases chon oan se Sige acc atnse 50 0-03 65, 750 = 65,750 
Giiner DUWSuti.. <--> aithsleble she. das 115 0-07 151,225 = 151,225 
Total spring wheat............ 163, 018 100-09) 214,368,670 465,627) 214,834, 297 
Winter Wheat, Alberta Red, Total....... 16 100-00 21,040 = 21,040 
Maxed MV inber el OAL... cE fe. asaciene « - - - 562,586 562,586 
Commercial Grades, Total.............. - - - 43,301 43,301 
Wane wvoter, Total... 008 ah .. ae - - - 97,103 97,103 
RAG NeRtery LObR wt irsn cin samtewstenows - - - 584,947 584,947 
Marismercial Grades... 6140.0 oc. + + sien - - - 4,700 4,700 
Total winter wheat............ 16 - 21, 040 1, 292, 637 1,313, 677 
Grand Total, Wheat............ 163, 034 — | 214,389,710 1,758,264) 216,147,974 
1)) F 1,935 = 1,935 
30\f ou 58,050, = 58,050 
2,546 9-86 4,926,510 - 4,926,510 
4,185 16:21 8,097,975 = 8,097,975 
1,048 4-04 2,018,205 = 2,018,205 
6,682 25-88) 12,929,670 - 12,929,670 
5,132 19-88 9,930,420 = 9,930,420 
1,058 4-10 2,047,230 - 2,047,230 
5,043 19-54 9,758,205 - 9,758,205 
95 0:37 183,825 = 183,825 
- - - 1,500 1,500 
- - - 270,709 270,709 
- - - 479,995 479,995 
- - - 546,400 546, 400 
- - - 465,869 465,869 
- - - 201,910 201,910 
- - - 5,950 5,950 
25,815 100-00) 49,952,025 1,972,333) 51,924,358 
50 - 50,000 1,093,121 1,143,121 


25297—36 
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39.—Grain Inspected in Canada during the crop year ended July 31, 1925—concluded. 


Quantity 
Number Per cent Inspected. 
Grades. of Cars per Total. 
Inspected. Grade. Western Eastern 
2 Division. Division. 
p.c Bush. Bush. Bush. 

Barley— 

ING: Doe Poi ccts cic ac ok OMe ae 1 } 0-04 if 1,455 - 1,455 
ING; /SGXGE A: casi aeiceye monroe rete 7 iN 10,185 - 10,185 
BN OS isso ose vsicraya ora ofarecorelete ceeeiaahies ston 4,723 21-54 6,871,965 - 6,871,965 
ING EA cee codec coisas ORE R ORES ee oe 5,070 23-12 7,376,850 - 7,376,850 
MP GC Cncic oes ccScicw's 40 Ree a tee OC 2,661 12-14 3,871,755 - 3,871,755 
Rejected. ..i4.. 6.520 Ae ee eee ae loe 1,326 6-05 1,929,330 - 1,929,330 
NOIGrade. ccs. cca cab. eee 7,629 34-80} 11,100,195 - 11,100,195 
Other cic esas ee ees ee 507 2-31 737, 685 ~ 737,685 
NG DeBarge cei TEE Po Reeeree ale nicer = - - 6,250 6,250 
ING. DiOKOR As cc aise cetera ice cee - - - 32,711 O2, 440 
ING rete ons Solas 3 cee eieretos ete - - - 344,475 344,475 
INO? 4c Sriiceuecs% oplecae Seee Mca cee - - = 286,729 286,729 
Wo Grade. ..c..cacmeee eek aac oem - ~ ~ 5,250 5,250 
RejCCted .o0< 5 beso sere seen eee - - - 43,361 43,361 
TotalBarley....... (eck der <1. eet: 21, 924 100-60) 31,899,429 718,776) 32,618,196 
139 3-20 177,920 - 177,920 

2,629 60-46 3,365, 120 - 3,365, 120 

267 6-14 341,760 - 341,760 

255 5-87 326,400 - 326,400 

1,054 24-24 1,349,120 - 1,349,120 

4 0-09 5,120 - 5,120 

- - - 142,010 142,010 

- - - 25,501 25,501 

- - - 2,227 2,227 

- - - 1,377 1,377 

4,348 100-09 5,565, 440 171,115 5,736,555 

Flaxseed— 

5 INOAT INGWGi oh. 5. derek sos eee ee yl 50-81 4,241,495 - 4,241,495 
IOSD CAV ters ee ea eee 2,358 32-06 2,676,330 - 2,676,330 
INOES GOWER cc 5 see en ee 925 12-58 1,049,875 - 1,049,875 
No Graders tr ceeds cree totes 269 3-66 305,315 - 305,315 
MOICCUED a ven ce soe ese oo tern 64 0-87 72,640 - 72,640 
Condemned. ..... cena sewn eee 1 0-02 f 1,135 - 1,135 
Other Wee eee ccs since iseawieaneee 1 \ 1,135 - 1,135 

Total Flaxseed... ic. ....00.0.00% 7,355 100-08) 8,347,925 - 8,347, 925 

POASS ilk eel isla Dil OH Oe Rees Saree Oe - - - 24,328 24,328 

COURS Ac cone Phe wn Pe eiwe cyercens 7 = 2,000 16,291 18,291 

Hpeltzt B58, Bes Sek 4. TAO Re 8 - 8,000 - 8,000 

SCreCHIRGS Witmededcarehinehiscimaaomnerectere 213 - 213,000 ~ 213,000 

Maxed: Gr aing h.c:s c. ..csis aceite ei iaec eile as 432 - 432,000 - 432,000 

Total, All Grains............... 223,181 ~ | 310,859,520] 5,754,228| 316,613,748 
UNITED STATES GRAIN INSPECTED. 
Kinds Bushels. 

WCAG. ou crac e erro ed Oo nate aia Sia a htaig. ate saya Baas aba: = aae alae wae Re OEE OR REED Sate 45,986,986 

BOS gt WRAP RE OOO 0 ADECCO EMCO Ome Aon One Tne GREE anna ee| chic dun eianbinaltals fade canines ox 541,697 

610d (cee eee Soh ei ear eee eeerer tise ee icra eet tior rie Ack era cesiok 766,243 

ARR Atmel el Fee eR EN Soeiateetan mi Rama iG are mer ter antey sey eS 30,010,272 

(75 1 a Re aera Ta es ay Oe A aE RRS coe Pena BAe On meee ace Mn Deore ot so 0am 6,384, 788 


83, 689, 986 
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ee eee of Grain Inspected during the crop years ended Aug. 31, 1921-1923 
and July 31, 1924 and 1925. 


Nore.—1924—11 months ended July 31. 
changed from Sept. 1 to Aug. 31 to Aug. 1 to July 31. 


1925—crop year ended July 31. 


In 1924 the crop year was 


Grains. 


Oe ee 


Eastern Division. 


Toronto. 


bush. 


2,276,526 
851,420 
1,412,437 
260,899 
1,691,488 


15,982 
15,491 
42,035 
40,283 


836, 962 
69,823 
464,440 
116,338 
819,724 


180,128 
236,335 
359,008 

89,954 
769,451 


339,363 
119,980 
75,880 
27,886 
193,047 


351,130 
39,400 
75,846 
15, 594 

162,997 


3,987,109 


1,342,721 
2,418,165 

582,545 
3,701,318 


Montreal. 


bush. 


14,072,100 
28,898, 752 
31,077,783 
16,464,401 
46,053,762 


23,373,006 
50,538,265 
13,758,161 
860,323 
517,705 


1,797,239 
877,897 
1,503,477 
355, 257 
7,537,397 


30, 662 
65,763 
151,160 
11,680 
323,670 


654,452 
217,178 
210,280 
84,200 
1,291,972 


3,767,404 
9,107 187 
12,264,047 
8,943,252 
30,018,390 


1,000 


89,705, 042 
58,964, 908 
26,719,118 
85,742,896 


43,695,863 


Total. 


bush. 


16,348, 626 
29,750,172 
32,490,220 
16,725,300 
47,745,250 


23,373,006 
50,554,247 
13,773, 652 
902,358 
557,988 


2,634,201 
947,720 


8,357, "121 


210,790 
302,098 
510,168 
101,634 
1,093,121 


993,815 
337,158 
286,160 
112,086 
1,485,019 


4,118,534 
9,146,587 
12,339,893 
8,958,846 
30, 181,387 


47,682,972 


91,047, 763 
61,383,073 
27,301,658 
89,444, 214 


Western 
Division. 


bush. 


187,185,000 
231,606,300 
297,256,700 
389,058,988 
214,389,710 


: 2,000 
5,000 
16,000 
7,000 
2,000 


72,792,000 
62,412,000 
48,944,000 
82,987,326 
49,952,025 


12,000 
9,000 
50,000 


14,904,400 
14,000,000 
18,804,775 
19,781,480 
31,899,420 


3,251,250 
5,754,075 
12,051,450 
7,010,966 
5,565,440 


5,598, 600 
2,784,100 
3,631,500 
5,363,482 
8,347,925 


ee foc Bae: | 


321,000 
224,000 
198,000 
342,000 
213,000 


284,055,250 


316,786, 475 
380,918, 425 
504, 562, 242 
310,859,520 


Grand 
Total. 


bush. 


203,533,626 
261,356,472 
329,746,920 
405,784, 288 
262,134,960 


23,375,006 
50,559, 247 
13,789, 652 
909,358 
559,988 


75,426,201 
63,359, 720 
50,911,917 
83,458,921 
58,309,146 


210,790 
302,098 
522,168 
110,634 
1,143,121 


15,898,215 
14,337, 158 
19,090,935 
19,893,566 
33,384,439 


7,369,784 
14, 900, 662 
24,391,343 
15,969,812 
35,746,827 


5,598, 600 
2,784,100 
3,631,500 
5,363,482 
8,347,925 


4,000 
9,781 
15,063 
29,839 
24,328 


321,000 
224,000 
198,000 
342,000 
213,000 


331, 738,222 


407,834, 238 
442,301,498 
531,863, 900 
400,303,734 


po gee BURL SE 


25297—364 
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41._ Shipments of Grain by Vessels from Fort William and Port Arthur for the navi- 
gation seasons 1924 and 1925. 


1924. 1925. 
Kinds of Grain. esi To To To 
: ; Total : : Total 
Canadian | American : Canadian | American : 
pores norte. shipments. ports, ports. shipments. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
WY Heat een sets lealo in scer seca 109,850,211) 89,514,984] 199,365,195) 96,948,333] 127,443,569] 224,586,638 
Oy ERK Seer ame 29,903,498] 11,579,199} 41,482,697; 31,974,676 7,982,485) 39,957,161 
Barleyaiaeesa. hec.ccatiaadems 9,402,594) 138,134,581) 22,537,175) 10,724,316] 19,804,302) 30,528,618 
IIAKSCCU aeons cts cee cc suciee 1,023,407 2,960,963 3,984,370 1,483,504 5,229,371 6,662,875 
Ree ee GEC RN ST ae te 1,968,954 3,114,451 5,083,405 1,789,331 1,897,952 3,687,283 
WD OG AN ince sce oer 152,148,664) 120,304,178) 272,452,842) 142,870,160) 162,357,679] 305,422,575 
Mixed ORAS, Se <sw acer «1+ Ib.| 55,686,305) 85,925,185] 141,611,490) 87,324,493) 82,348,510} 119,673,003 
DCreeninys sc. ke sects esac: ton 47,070 80,085 127,155 25,643 83,059 108,702 


42.—_Shipments of Grain by Vessels and all-rail route from Fort William and Port 
Arthur for the crop years ended July 31, 1924 and 1925. 


1924. 1925. 
Kinds of Grain. SSS 
Lake. Rail. Total. Lake. Rail. Total. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Wheat— 
Non Hands. Gx). Selec. acs 5,127 2,072 7,199 38,374 - 38,374 
No. 1 Northern....... .-| 121,658,065 1,352,152] 123,010,217] 36,273,229 183,514! 36,456,743 
No: 2eNortherng 28 ..c.0d 62,270,524 1,183,044} 63,403,568) 29,707,349 536,930) 30,244,279 
INO; SaNOPEDEDN...c¢-scracvokele 64,423,727 3,564,031] 67,987,758} 34,594,111 1,060,661) 35,654,772 
Sundry grades............ 26,558,361 1,756,605} 28,314,966] 54,925,483 5,514,571) 60,440,054 
Total Wheat........ 274,915,804) 7,807,904) 282,728,708) 155,538,546) 7,295,676) 162,834,222 
ORs otros ee Mae caine cet 44,746,306} 4,042,063} 48,788,369} 37,969,185) 1,786,989) 39,756,174 
BAvlsy, Mens teak eek ee we wis 12,816,390 2,066,870} 14,883,260) 27,483,634 1,058,166} 28,491,800 
laxseede:.. so dak sae «2 4,063,251 364,258 4,427,509 6,442,868 267,991 6,710,859 
RV OIE Reve clei aeds SANs Sele ocs 5,707,443 65,066 5,772,509 6,421,069 15,429 6,436,498 
Total Grain........ 342,249,194) 14,346,161) 356,595,355) 233,805,302) 10,424,251) 244,229,553 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. Ib. 

Mixedrorains. 26 tte 18,586, 735 9,243,970} 27,830,705) 12,501,876 2,939,290) 15,441,166 


43.— Canadian Grain handled at Public Elevators in the East, by crop years ended 
Aug. 31, 1921-1928 and July 31, 1924 and 1925. 


Years. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flaxseed. Rye. aos nee: 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, bush, bush. 
Receipts— 
1920-1921....... 99,222,288} 56,920,476) 15,122,141 933, 160 1,322,315) 173,520,380 445,796 
1921-1922....... 120,870,258} 50,187,467) 16,365,929 1,170,635 2,270,964! 190,865,253 =yu 
1922-1923....... 195,912,085) 32,097,720} 14,790,852 501,979 3,418,010} 246,720, 646 - 
1923-1924....... 223,719,604) 49,154,956) 15,562,501 653,807 3,377,790] 292,468,658 - 
1924-1925....... 153,399,076) 54,899,163} 15,991,065 1,506,975 6,229,093) 232,025,372 = 
Shipments— 
1920-1921....... 98,073,242} 52,455,177| 14,707,981 870,279 1,298,940) 167,405,619 - 
1921-1922....... 119,186,498} 49,098,234) 16,273,586 1,156,145 2,262,807) 187,977,270 - 
1922-1928....... 194,426,412] 30,625,863} 13,832,147 489,529 2,191,775] 241,565,726 - 
1923-1924....... 216,711,059) 44,512,029) 15,297,057 604,501 3,237,745| 280,352,391 - 
1924-1925....... 148,380,185} 52,213,123) 15,333,397 1,449,328 6,059,319} 223,435,302 = 
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44.—Canadian Grain handled in Public Elevators in the East, by classes of ports. 
during the crop year ended July 31, 1925. 


Ports. 


Georgian Bay Ports— 


OTe 8 RE 06 lepntrenreregrneparaer sparta 
Receipts—Water.......... 
Gb ette sok... eee RO 2 
Shipments—Rail.......... 
HOINEOTO... cmt. 2... See 
Lower Lake Ports— 

Ou- Hand cesses tee 
Receipts—Rail............ 
Wiaters.Gas.tss. 

PGGAL., eR ei totde, sea 4 ott Mee 
Shipments—Rail.......... 
Water).9:229. 
Tatstore.e:48s. 3:4 83188: 

St. Lawrence Ports— 

On Hand erat. scenes. 
Receipts—Rail............ 
AVENE Tae ae 

Motels se. ehi.ocpied Ne. obut 
Shipments—Rail.......... 
Water, .ocee 

PD SGORC ib Oia. ac =, SoBe 


7 


Wheat. 
bush. 


1,162,067 
35,622,884 
36,784,951 
36,128,739 

656, 204 


2,349,222 
2,078,275 
43,727,696 
48,155, 193 
16,511,469 
29,637,166 
2,006, 553 


3,650,832 
12,998,594 
46,275,994 
62,925,420 

9,433,554 
51,199,260 

2,292,609 


5,533,512 
5,533,512 
5,469, 943 


4 
63,564 


Oats. 
bush. 


2,640,858 
8,460,187 
11,101,045 
11,051,614 
49,413 


45,344 
202,931 
13,870,581 
14,118,856 
990,876 
11,854,998 
1,272,979 


1,127,164 
6,970,449 
20,380,310 
28,477,923 
6,308,083 
20,806,214 
1,363,622 


1,201,339 
1,201,339 
1,201,338 


Barley. 
bush. 


133,899 
5,170,261 
5,304, 160 
5,278,388 

25,767 


9,869 
52,175 
2,092,200 
2,154,244 
141,504 
1,710,149 
302,591 


199,882 
3,548,298 
3,620,291 
7,368,471 

536, 653 
6,502,514 

329,300 


1,375 
1,162,815 
1,164,190 
1,162,814 
1,375 


Flaxseed. 


bush. 


638, 393 
638,393 
638, 390 


127,612 
127,612 
4,771 
65,198 
57,643 


679,820 
679,820 
679,819 


Rye. 
bush. 


1,463,175 
1,463,175 
1,463,174 


62,445 


1,708,249 
1,770,694 


1,738,414 
32,280 


13,853 
976,232 
1,736,965 
2,727,050 
54,131 
2,535,426 
137,493 


268,174 
268,174 
268,174 


Total. 


bush. 


3,936,824 
51,354,900 
55,291,724 
54,560,305 

731,384 


2,466,880 
2,333,381 
61,526,338 
66,326,599 
17,648, 620 
45,005,925 
3,672,046 


4,991,731 
24,493,573 
72,693,380 

102,178,684 
17,012,240 
81,043,414 

4,123,024 


1,375 
8,226,990 
8,228,365 
8,163,419 

1,379 

63,564 


3.—Marketing of Live Stock and Animal Products. 
The estimated value of farm live stock in Canada in 1925 was about $700,000,- 


000, or two-thirds of the value of field crops grown during the year. 


In gross value 


of product the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, which is dependent 
chiefly on animal husbandry for its materials, has during recent years been one of 
the most important single manufacturing industries in Canada. 

The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained on pages 594 and 595 a _ historical 
description of the development and present position of the live stock industry in 
the Dominion, with statistics of farm animals from the decennial censuses, 1871 to 


1921. 


A summary of this data is given in Table 45. 


45.—Animals on Farms and Killed or Sold by Farmers in Canada, by censal years, 


Wool. 
lb. 


11,103,480 
11,300,736 
10,031,970 
10,550, 769 
6,933,955 


1871-1921. 

Animals on FE arms. Animals killed or sold and wool sold. 
Years. 
Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Mp sheets 2,484, 655 3,155,509 1,366,083 507,725 1,557,430 1,216,097 
ho a 3,382,396 3,048,678 1,207,619 657,681 1,496,465 1,302,503 
i ts Ry aaa 3,997,023 2,563,781 1,733,850 957,737 1,464,172 1,791,104 
ROTM sctettss 5,446,944 2,510,568 2,332,902 1,086,353 1,329,141 2,497,636 
315 Li EO eee. pee 6,649, 982 2,227,916 3,691,235 1,752, 7922 949,0392] 2,771,7552 
BZN eevee > 8,391,424 3,196,078 3,324,291 1,616,6262) 1,027,9752] 1,779,3392 


11,338,268 


1 Census taken as of June 1, while previous censuses were taken earlier in the year, so that a greater 


number of young animals are included in 1911 and 1921. 


2 Animals slaughtered on farms were not included. Following figures are comparable with data given 
for the previous years (the 1911 amounts are partly estimated):— 


. Cattle. 


1,915,059 
2,095,959 


Sheep. 


1,097,015 
1,217,993 


Swine. 


4,282,624 
2,972,413 
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In Table 46 are given statistics showing the index numbers of animals on farms 
for the years 1918 to 1925, expressed as percentages of the average numbers for 
the quinquennium 1911-1915. 


46.—Index Numbers of Animals on Farms in Canada, calendar years 1918-1925. 
(Average Number for 1911 to 1915=100.) 


Animals on Farms. 


bow: Milech | Oth 
ile er . 
Horses. garg Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
i Us = mS Rpg Ear a aE ES ey a 128-0 133-2 176-4 145-6 125-8 
NOLES. Sa Re Bie ee RAINS «nce celeleodleas.< ss 130-1 133-6 177-2 163-2 118-5 
ODOR Pek ec hice Aa eis c.ceckte,cretadee.c) day erodavars, there Meeps 5 120°6 132-0 164-5 177-5 103-1 
ODES eae on ino ee ieialsne BAS? Wor ASRS ae Pee 135-2 140-7 175-4 175-3 114-5 
OZ x eee. GREER bic bs wateameere awamane sen teu’ 129-4 141-0 161-9 155-7 114-8 
OD SA ite ors ee ae isis ooo eon oaecarth's uctepe ere Manele oseeaees 125-2 137-8 151-5 131-4 129-2 
LOA octitate © Oe FREES ESO ibe tug Maree aie aed Mae ICRe wiaiatie 127°3 140°3 155-4 128-1 148-6 
DSS I Beare ot TCE RE lesa levscaden nec ah cscreraave Scape anes Phos 126-0 144-2 148-5 131-4 129-8 


Live Stock Marketings, 1925.—The number of cattle sold at live stock 
yards showed a large increase and the sales of hogs a slight decrease in 1925 
over 1924. Cattle sold numbered 967,712 in 1925, 872,932 in 1924, 830,898 
in 1923, 862,203 in 1922 and 688,104 in 1921. The total numbers of hogs sold 
were 1,286,154 in 1925, 1,311,362 in 1924, 1,031,656 in 1923, 835,773 in 1922 and 
681,427 in 1921. Sales of calves increased from 283,204 in 1924 to 314,088 
in 1925, but sheep sales have fallen from 598,305 head in 1920 to 414,374 in 1925. 

Table 47 shows the receipts for sale at the various stock-yards and the disposition 
of the live stock sold. 


47.—Receipts and Disposition of Live Stock at Principal Markets in Canada, calendar 
years 1924 and 1925. 


1924. 1925. 
Markets and Classification. Sheep Sheep 
Cattle. | Calves.| Hogs. and | Cattle.| Calves.| Hogs. and 
Lambs. Lambs. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Toronto— 
Receipts Motal) ies. As asa 326,918] 96,955) 465,975) 181,984) 341,294) 106,369] 383,202) 185,914 
Shipments (Total)............-.- 326,529) 99,131) 472,935) 181,654| 343,754) 108,571] 387,542] 185,596 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 192,054) 57,989) 443,045) 133,020) 198,884) 59,124] 371,450] 142,972 
2. Local Butchers...............:| 904,515} 28,367] 20,995) 44,187) 33,542) 24,605) 11,137] 35,608 
3. Country Pomts:. gue 48,507; 2,743) 5,992) 7,200) 55,814) 3,096} 4,600} 6,165 
4. Other Stock-yards............ 1,657 258) 2,784 49} 1,809 178 254 - 
LS) IE Siid Bb Oak Klann een Sar gh 25122) 95774 119 113). 5, 727) 21,478 101 851 
6:-Overseas tixportem.cv.n.soe ur 47,674 - - 851) 47,978 - = “= 
Montreal (Pt. St. Charles)— 
Receipes Lota) peepee tee 37,942) 69,596] 133,835] 123,009] 36,670) 64,108) 145,567) 119,283 
Shipments (Total)............... 34,020] 65,440) 127,569) 121,119) 34,825) 58,686) 140,411] 120,287 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 23,650} 48,113) 116,365) 100,875) 22,736] 40,595| 126,747] 93,569 
2, Wocal Butchers. ....40.5 <ceaen 9,481} 17,188} 11,135) 15,371) 7,767; 17,846) 12,114) 18,517 
SAO OUR COMMS. see tae 342 4 69} 2,480} 1,313 10) 1,550} 1,688 
4. Other Stock-yards............ - 39 - 2,443 - 235, - 1,820 
SAU Sa OKPOLUSren foot acenrn ee: - 96 - - = = = 4,693 
6. Overseas Exports............. 547 - - = 3,009 - = = 
Montreal (East End)— 
Receipts (Totallitrs....05. sees. 24,790) 52,581) 63,688} 46,454) 27,358) 54,940) 56,127) 35,518 
Shipments Choval) sateen ee 24,841) 52,933) 64,723) 46,644) 27,071) 54,853) 55,808) 35,629 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 10,637} 14,072} 11,765} 18,214] 13,226] 20,694) 9,268) 15,427 
2) eocal BUteherg naan een ee 11,447} 37,603} 52,467) 25,067) 11,061} 338,347] 46,195) 16,743 
OnE C OUND Vz CONES nee ae 2,245 15 331 OG ees 602 20 261 453 
4. Other Stock-yards............ 512 1,049 160} 2,226 60 423 84; 2,039 
DUC 35. Expr tsi. seen ene ae - 194 - 380 - 369 - 967 
6. OverseasiEixports... .aeemte oc - ~ - - 22 - - - 


1 To Newfoundland. 


a 
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47.—Receipts and Disposition of Live Stock at Principal Markets in Canada, calendar 
years 1924 and 1925—concluded. 


1924. 1925. 
Markets and Classification. Sheep Sheep 
Cattle. | Calves.) Hogs. and | Cattle. |Calves.| Hogs. and 
Lambs. Lambs. 
: No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Winnipeg— 
ReseiptsCl otal)... kk. A... gee 296,205] 37,177) 372,053} 32,022) 336,068) 53,297) 414,316} 29,295 
Shipments (Total) 292,341) .37,024| 371,980) 31,741) 338,885) 49,632] 413,876] 29,318 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 163,226] 21,381] 330,958) 22,405] 188,057} 27,838) 318,575| 21,672 
2.-aocal Butchers: icsicsece rons os 9,532) 10,753} 3,928] 4,837] 12,976] 18,458] 3,441| 3,333 
ee COUNtLY COMES ccc. cecc ds. 45,543 3,541) 20,404 4,236| 49,911 4,681} 43,889 4,201 
4, Other Stock-yards............ 23,217 668| 14,587 263} 40,953 2,429) 45,353 112 
9 URN D5 0°60 9 oe 46,234 681 2,103 > 38, 266 1,226 2,618 - 
6. Overseas Eixports............. 4,589 - - - 8,722 - - - 
Calgary— 
Reckints: (Total) ...cscsecwes eee 94,075} 14,757) 119,687] 42,003) 115,832) 19,233) 129,550} 22,744 
Shipments (Total)............... 106, 520 3,065] 120,806] 42,261] 132,682 2,584) 129,650] 22,744 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 56,743 2,650} 108,404) 22,036) 83,021 1,658) 84,738] 12,928 
2 PEOCHIBULCHELS. kG a. soe ces soe 1,374 125 339 181) 2,883 1 204 64 
S.ncountry bomts 208 4 chose. 33,402 220} 6,249) 20,044) 31,813 332| 13,051) 9,752 
4, Other Stock-yards - 721 - 3,884 52 - - 
9.20.8. Exports... 254%. 70 5,093 - 9,300 541) 31,657 - 
6. Overseas Exports............. - - - 1,781 - - - 
Edmonton— 
Receipts CE otal) /.0F9M coe cic See 77,599] 10,617) 74,855) 7,525) 87,482) 13,491) 83,483) 6,708 
Shipments (Total)............0:- 80,316} 10,348) 75,125 7,497| 96,622} 14,189} 83,971 8,715 
1. Gan. Packing Houses.......... SOy hod 7,042} 61,731 3,744] 44,180 9,124) 55,849 4,043 
7. uoca) Butchers, 224.2%. .......228 6,184; 2,038 2,082 1,501 5,297 2,912 2,119 1,657 
a5. Comitr y- Points: caccoe eels cae 20,644 426 6,976 2,252} 25,482 1,390 7,262 3,015 
4, Other Stock-yards............. 6,605 528] 3,841 - 7,914 138) 11,612 - 
Bliss AMZDOLESS «ince kolevanktoie cas 9,486 314 495 = 6,513 625 7,129 = 
6. Overseas Exports....°......... 1,676 - - - 7,236 - = = 
Prince Albert— 
Receipts (Total)............ AEE | 3,738 571| 20,807 224) 5,869 889} 15,748 542 
Shepments (Lotal)z cscs. css .e0e 3,738 576| 20,453 226 5,868 891) 15,418 542 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 1,364 319) 19,095 fi2|) 25873: 712} 13,848 466 
Ze WOCAL BUSCHOPS secs. scceee 212 49 132 15 we 31 52 11 
SE Ocinins atal 2<0) 0s cae er re re 1,432 165 945 39 1,763 78 1,033 65 
4. Other Stock-yards............ 600 43 281 - 911 67 485 - 
LSS DEA Ce Dis. 410) a rs ge ie ae 130 - = = 244 3 = = 
Moose Jaw— 
ROCEIDES: LOLA toes cep s6%2s.s oasis 11,665 950} 60,462} 6,844) 17,139) 1,766) 58,161} 14,370 
Shipments, (Total) cc .......sen 11,887 910} 60,001 6,689) 17,168 1,808) 58,089} 14,597 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 4,077 148} 54,229 942 6,354 968} 50,428 3,112 
2. Local Buteherstz..5..00.. 000 1,496 322 640 648 1,001 201 650 222 
Be OUNCE Vy POMS. iwsit. Jy .o.s.0-+/asiehe 2,545 433 4,781 4,530 2,803 385 5,006} 11,242 
4, Other Stock-yards............ 2,182 7 107 569 6,715 184 1,506 21 
B20. FEXPONTS. ..deptse apie» os 0 ache 1,587 - 244 - 295 - 499 - 


Data similar to those in Table 36 show that, with regard to the interprovincial 
movement of live stock, Saskatchewan was the largest shipper of cattle to other 
provinces in 1925. This province shipped a total of 208,910 head, 195,175 going 
to other provinces and 13,735 being for export. Manitoba received 182,146 head 
from Saskatchewan. Manitoba was also a heavy shipper, sending 40,219 head for 
export and 151,248 to other provinces, a total of 191,467. Alberta shipped 185,333 
head, 4,319 for export and 181,016 to other provinces. Manitoba received 66,021 
head of the Alberta shipments. Total receipts of cattle in Manitoba from other 
provinces amounted to 248,303, while Ontario received 200,599 head. 

The number of live stock originating in five provinces of Canada and marketed 
through stock-yards or by direct shipment to the packers, or for export, is given for 
the calendar year 1925 in Table 48. In Table 49 are given the statistics of the 
grading of animals from five provinces marketed through the stock yards in 1926. 
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48.—Live Stock from several Provinces of Canada, Marketed through Stock-yards, 


. Packers, etec., calendar year 1925. 


Live Stock. 


Cattle— 
Total to stock-yards... 
Direct to packers...... 
Direct to export........ 


Calves— 
Total to stock-yards... 
Direct to packers...... 


Direct to export........ 


Hogs— 


Sheep— 


Total to stock-yards... 
Direct to packers...... 
Direct to export........ 


Quebec. 


No. 


18,598 
4,612 
2,427 


2955637 


59,440 
12,943 
1,237 


73,620 


50,220 
27,185 
106 


77,511 


144,051 
13,255 
1,612 


158, 918 
2,302 


Ontario. 


No. 
325,070 
5,867 
76,723 
407,660 
156,378 
23,598 
29,545 
209,521 
445,944 
1,036,497 
6,126 
1,488,567 
176,445 
5,657 
6,390 
188, 492 


105,111 


Manitoba. 


No. 
101,086 
751 
2,543 
104,380 


19,931 
102 

46 
20,079 
206,093 
53,343 
71 


259,507 


18,880 
375 
746 

20,001 


19,027 


Saskat- 
chewan. 


No. 


206,253 
4,771 
8,263 


219,557 


28,553 
394 
366 


29,313 


282,104 
59,261 
1,248 


342,613 


26,794 
844 
181 


27,819 


6,997 


Alberta. 


No. 
260,645 
36,568 
15,733 
312,946 
37,949 
9,237 
1,780 
48,966 
247,567 
372,469 
26,416 
646, 452 
33,068 
19,071 
258 
52,397 


35,855 


Total. 


No. 
911,922 
52,569 
105, 689 
1,070,180 
302,251 
46,274 
32,974 
381,499 
1,231,928 
1,548,755 
33,967 
2,814, 650 
399, 238 
39,202 
9,187 
447,627 


169,342 


49.— Grading of Live Stock from several Provinces of Canada, Marketed at the 
Stock-yards, calendar year 1925. 


Grades of Live Stock. 


Cattle— 
Steers, 1,200 lb. and up 


Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb....Good....... 
Common... 
Steers, 700-1,000 lb...... Goodaneee: 
Common 
Heiter ste Srertese.os cenree Goode. es. 
Cl eee ec 
Common 
GCOWa Rese a aele cicswereincve Goodison: 
Common 
Bulla veers cknoerrea: Goody. .<:: 
Common 
@annersandioutters:..a-ca-cause ess 
Pe) eas ink tency tages RINSE RE toc 
Stockers, 450-800 lb..... Goodsénah: 
air. see 
Feeders, 800-1,100 lb....Good....... 
ite See 2 
Wnclassifiedisa. a etceh oe as cine 
POUANS ogc enpice alon Stee 
Calves— 
BG eg reteset = sc laia «ogo 
Dairy Rare oe ene 
Grasse wi eet tod ade ceeds 
Wnclassified sa. ecns. cciecc ences aevee. 
HN oe ORR SEI Tae Beene 


Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. 
No. No. No. 
- Bh, 200 1,966 
1,157 38,696 5,671 
772 5,884 1,559 
778 40,221 4,063 
2,137 15,188 2,649 
185 35,525 7,104 
761 14,516 5,168 
658 8,690 5,088 
1,891 30,979 10,104 
3,764 46,288 12,402 
342 5,108 1,588 
2,852 9,052 1,895 
2,948 18,739 8,668 
113 18 486 
73 4,348 7,380 
13 3,532 6,785 
- 12,153 10,021 
51 4,059 6,934 
108 798 1,505 
18,598} 325,070} 101,086 
63 46,374 19,902 
24,266} 101,885 1 
35,109 8,048 - 
2 71 28 
59,440} 156,378 19,931 


Saskat- 
Ghiowea. Alberta. | Total. 

No. No. No. 
4,522 13,000 50,764 
10,580 21,208 77,312 
4,575 8,640 21,430 
5,440 8,118 58,620 
5,149 6,000 315123 
15,318 19,550 77,682 
14,305 10,287 45,037 
10,040 10,365 34,841 
22,118 31,448 96,540 
21,955 24,314] 108,723 
2,378 1,709 11,125 
2,761 2,485 18,995 
12,055 12,918 55,328 
296 111 1,024 
16,227 17,682 45,710 
11,466 21,358 43,149 
25,555 29,591 77,320 
15,615 14,496 41,155 
6,168 7,420 16,044 
206,253) 260,645) 911,922 
28,368 87,752] 132,459 
70 70| 126,292 
59 29 43,245 
56 98 255 
28,553 37,949| 302,251 
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49.— Grading of Live Stock from several Provinces of Canada, Marketed at the 

' Stock-yards, calendar year 1925—concluded. 
Grades of Live Stock Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba Saskat- Alberta Total 
R : ‘| chewan. y get 
No. No. No. No No. No. 
Hogs— 
SLE Tide CTO pga hate eae ae 6,048 116,006 14,824 12,022 11,528 160,428 
SPRICK HINOObN, voce cc eee sw ec nd ee 21,937) 255,471 115,855 145,042 164,513 702,818 
TOA W ICR PS tole co crore aele lotorer ache 1,962 15,497 8,632 11,944 5,255 43,290 
MES SUOAUICS Arp hian. Lats ene dats «isc See 567 1,564 2,548 4,080 1,052 9,806 
RMA Y OSES le Soa. Slane Saige 63 tate 16,731 88,932 45,671 73,263 35,818 210,415 
Pasete ANG TOOUCLS... ccs cae esis seed 1,204 6,339 8,379 18,545 15,490 49,957 
DAR best be Se bie nee 118 116 256 592 693 1,769 
SO eS WLR fe ie Ly RR gar ah Rg 478 2,009 5,829 10,016 6,105 24,437 
PRIS SNS ties ose s mama tcsine seen? 1,108 9,164 8,635 4,850 4,824 23,581 
re erty cisdctteete ee etiae cae 67 850 469 751 439 2,576 
JU SES UTIT 6 tale ee EE = 2 = 999 1,850 2,851 
Wotals ow, ee tere cee 50,220 445,944) 206,093) 282,104 247,567) 1,231,928 
Sheep and Lambs— 

LIES 0): terse rr Goods css 85,184 146,917 12,326 15,090 19,873 279,390 
Common 49,098 9,466 2,745 1,700 1,369 64,378 
SEOD Setgivers Ge siersic, sie) 6.56,8. <-> Heavy...... 242 1,693 8 50 18 2,011 
Daghts seein 4,859 15,165 2,225 6,771 7,815 36,835 
Common... 4,212 3,204 917 1,530 819 10,682 
Unclassified 456 - 659 1,653 3,174 5,942 
PP OLAL Pacem career 158,918) 176,445 18,880 26,794 33,068) 399,238 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—The tendency to large scale production 
in the industry is shown in the summary of census records below. The number of 
establishments has rapidly dropped off while the industry has grown by leaps and 


bounds. 


The concentration of the industry into a comparatively small number of 


large establishments has resulted in the utilization of by-products and in a marked 


increase in economy and efficiency of operation. 


In addition to the principal 


statistics reported in the decennial censuses from 1871 to 1911, annual figures collected 
through the Census of Industry for the years 1920 to 1924 are included in Table 50, 
whilst live stock slaughtered at Canadian inspected establishments in 1924 and 1925 


is given in Table 51. 


59.—Principal Statistics of the Slaughtering and Meat-packing Industry of Canada, 
by censal years, 1871 to 1924. 


Description. 
EGTADNSDINONES 515 opp vierctnindo deafat ciety « No.|- 
EINE UNA RN soca, a atenaanaseieigs mcnsnicd $ 
PIMBIGV OR: eet Jett: ets. Dalle Tens a's No. 
Salaries and Wages...............+5- $ 
CAREC WEB EOTIBUG oo en sncme baie acnmiscannmin $ 
Valaciot Products is. vnc. sels coi dale $ 

Description. 
Histablishinentes i ..s03.cdaedeeee No. 
Capital investedsiscecavesses ceewess $ 
EI ODS RRL LL LE..19 ov Pee dbn dene No. 
Salaries and Wages..........:......- $ 
Cost of Materials: ....0....0.60.0008- $ 
Wali or Prodactacs. 257 . 20k ese aie $ 


1871. 1881. 1891. 1901.1 1911.1 
193 203 527 57 80 
419,325} 1,449,679) 2,173,077} 5,395,162) 15,321,088 
841 852 1,690 2,416 4,214 
145,376 209, 483 503,053} 1,020,164) 2,685,618 
2,942,786) 3,163,576! 5,554,246) 19,520,058} 40,951,761 
3,799,552} 4,084,133) 7,125,831) 22,217,984) 48,527,076 

1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
86 84 83 76 74 
84,288,306) 58,459,555) 56,710,481) 53,058,776) 56,675,118 
11,978 9,711 9,800 9,914 10,046 
16,691,471} 13,547,778) 12,366,896) 12,708,253} 13,127,504 
170,916,888) 113,389,835] 115,154,525) 107,788,344) 106,764,011 
240,544,618) 153,136,289) 143,414,693) 138,218,909) 133,740,271 


1 Includes only establishments employing five hands and over. 
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§1.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Canadian Inspected Establishments, by months, 
1924 and 1925. : 


1924. 1925. 
Months. 
Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

JARUAL YA, teste dese’. clases 55,463 29,062 259,380 60,415 19,310 335,413 
47,775 14,820 255,347 48,624 11,172 245,440 

59,161 12,116 255,760 73,934 10,847 240,476 

85,634 9,308 242,225 87,197 13,341 219,884 

91,116 11,909 236,886 86,003 10,674 210,073 

74,749 19,697 213,123 75,959 16,851 225,372 

69,382 34,565 176,612 73,801 31,272 168,162 

68,675 45,035 184,709 77,643 43,830 155,310 

76,980 69,608 185,049 89,973 72,690 173,536 

89, 230 142,203 260,743 118,920 129, 283 208,502 

INOWem ber <-srcre ace peaeiders 105,191 80,112 291,400 100, 644 89,578 224,359 
December s7h chs... 25e.8 76,265 41,806 352,409 82,701 41,856 235, 204 
Totalicece see 899,621 510, 244 2,913, 643 975,814 490,704 2,641,731 


Consumption of Animal Products.—The consumption of meats in Canada 
in 1925 is estimated at 701,502,963 pounds of beef, 730,959,055 pounds of pork 
and 77,055,839 pounds of mutton and lamb. The per capita consumption of beef on 
this basis amounts to 74:91 pounds; pork, 78-06 pounds; and mutton and lamb, 
8-23 pounds, a total of 161-20 pounds of meats per capita per annum. The cor- 
responding data for other animal products is as follows:—butter, 266,686,635 
pounds and 28-48 pounds; cheese, 30,540,058 pounds and 3-26 pounds; eggs, 
251,038,908 dozen and 26-81 dozen; and poultry, 69,412,757 pounds and 7-41 
pounds. Details are given in Table 52. 


52.—Total and per capita consumption of Meats and Produce in Canada per 
annum, calendar years 1922-1925. 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
BEEF 
Slaughtered in Canada— 
(Br nip iia Gla brerer ais SeSnte miamuuse Beenie oee No. 1,392,407| 1,365,767} 1,378,737] 1,521,240 
GCALV6S is cess oot rer eee ee noe ee xs 506,795 484,324 484,987 511,911 
Total eets eho hie Reece ise 1,899,202) 1,850,091) 1,863,724) 2,033,151 
Estimated dressed weight— 
Cattle icoekeaastet s became rate eee niet lb. | 626,583,150) 614,595,150) 620,431,650] 684,558,000 
Cal vod. tease te ee eh geen eee te at AS A ce 50,679,500} 48,432,400} 48,498,700) 51,191,100 
POLE eras cote ee eee “| 677,262,650} 663,027,550) 668,930,350] 735,749,100 
Netrexports of Deeietns, seen ate eon: cee cons 4 25,371,434) 22,249,592) 22,897,475} 34,246,137 
Motal consumpbions saspc weer eee sles brent ete = ele es “| 651,891,216) 640,777,958) 646,032,875] 701,502,963 
Consumption per Caprens eta. mca aes elec tae ya 72-92 70-55 70-02 74-91 
PORK. 
Slaughter edi Canada. obec... 7s. oss meee No. 5,382,196] 6,055,957) 6,942,009} 6,550,274 
Hetenated dressed weights 2... .:.< idee ccas lb. | 710,449,872] 799,386,324! 916,345,188] 864,636, 168 
Netiexports of pork. £1 .cee. mabe :, even adeeeet. ce 48,472,546) 58,997,559) 107,062,246) 133,677,113 
Total consumption © 224.0e hoe bet «eee! dane “ | 661,977,326) 740,388,765) 809,282,942) 730,959,055 
Consumption: pericapita.ca.c.u6 c-seeceenessceeeale AS 74-05 81-52 87-71 78-06 
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52.—Total and per capita consumption of Meats and Produce in Canada per 
annum, calendar years 1922-1925—concluded. 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
MUTTON AND LAMB. 
Slaughtered in Canada— 

Wieiireranimals he. eds sit rs nails a0 aS pcae's No. 1,038,997 911,171 891,354 904,335 
AIDES SS Seen scence cc Se eet ke cate ee tae % 346,332 303,724 297,118 301,445 
Toba S23 Ses .A No Nth staan a cle MSs vs 1,385,329 1,214,895 1,188,472 1,205,780 

Estimated dressed weight— ; 
DL ES SERED Sal pe ete Dep ate cai caae ce ate aamitne Ib.| 77,924,775) 68,337,825) 66,851,550] 67,825,125 
| LRG arog Cee OS ee ore Lt ee ee ss 12,121,620] 10,630,340) 10,399,130} 10,550,575 
PR OULNS Ciao: Dict. pindctet ates sebice se 90,046,395} 78,968,165) 77,250,680) 78,375,700 
EONS eee cheese sraschsie aia je/sininis uaa, « Pantene ne 2,627,375 356, 963 —495, 242 1,319,861 
PEGtAMCONSUTADULON ay ors sins sts slo. n(0\s ClZfy Sapa aia ale SEs As se 87,419,020) 78,611,202! 77,745,922) 77,055,839 
Consumption per capita.................0-. eee se 9-78 8-65 8-43 8-23 

SUMMARY. 
TESROLEE IEE CNS edad soc tebe Se het de ne Oe Mee Tb? 72-92 70-55 70-02 74-91 
iBT Sa Pane: Pret Sach on oh ae ae aa ee enna ae ss 74-05 81-52 87-71 78-06 
PNTRGEOTY RICE LATVULY o.ccte shod is.ccsskousverns o 2.0 ¢ ors eis we oetee.e se 9-78 8-65 8-43 8-23 
Total consumption per capita.......... “ 156-75 160-72 166-16 161-20 
BUTTER. 
Oe EE TAG BRE PATE ah et Se, Ib. | 11,629,530] 14,645,599] 16,627,979] 23,316,255 
Production—Creamery...< ... .bijes. ccs. ccs.danedess © | 152,501,900) 162,834,608) 178,893,937] 179,932,993 
WIOWICANG. elses Poe ue cede weet. * | 100,000,000) 100,000,000! 100,000,000) 100,000,000 
BRN NE I rapa st Leacioustreeciniune fs 6,396,836} 2,738,065} 1,173,857 99,748 
* | 270,528,266) 280,218,272) 296,695,773} 303,348,996 
PU OOT AS a sc aioe sce sores wn tats oaknoe ate ae 21,504,808) 13,173,711) 22,343,939) 26,646,535 
* | 249,023,458) 267,044,561! 274,351,834! 276,702,461 
nant) Meeember: 3h: ssa ett «0 ..ciasteade ox <a sé 14,645,599} 16,627,979] 23,316,255) 10,015,826 
FRC CONN UP ERON nace <b .cvar aceepoisins musta a Stee Sore Sis “ | 234,377,859] 250,416,582) 251,035,579] 266,686,635 
\GONBWEADEION POF CAPIUS- so. cc cice soc cie a slen.env veins’ ss 26-22 27-57 27-21 28-48 
CHEESE. 
rraaiticle Saar yes hooker ros aae sa dohesasees cee Ib.| 15,540,495] 5,178,881] 14,356,254] 14,569,236 
Produc TAC Ory s.5 <coee R o. os Sogwise tooo in * | 135,821,116] 151,624,376] 149,707,530} 178,350,346 
(ERORBO ARGO Hee cco in sles acacia “e 500,000 500,000 500,000 500,000 
PeRpOrasees eee tere eee. ren net ate ee “ 686,754 1,899,522 908,920} 10,274,338 
“ |) 152,548,365) 159,202,779] 165,472,704] 203,693,920 
UES PEON Teac SVE Reet Mee + SE rience epee cece epee “ | 120,177,200} 116,201,900) 121,465,600) 150,742,900 
Re 32,371,165} 43,000,879) 44,007,104) 52,951,020 
Wn hand, Peceniber 31.. 56 pales cs. de Pen badedes ae 5,178,881) 14,356,254) 14,569,236) 22,410,962 
2 ies Lees hah 28) ele, an alee le A Pi et 27,192,284} 28,644,625} 29,437,868] 30,540,058 
Consriphion Per CAPA J... cee ence ste cere cee eces sd 3-04) 3°15 3-19 3-26 
EGGS. 
Deeg) ky iby gee ig 2 0 errr ee ote a are ae ements doz.| 194,058,468) 202,186,508] 212,648,685) 224,778,867 
POLIS. ee Pe. Beek a: “¢ 25,000,000) 25,000,000! 25,000,000; 25,000,000 
(POS fae oe a ee se a eS 8,140,547] 6,623,251) 5,474,796} 3,726,311 
“ |) 227,199,015) 233,809, 759] 243,123,481] 253,505,178 
berries ao) marie 20 Cer Se ON. RST cs S. < 3,619,356 2,900,111 2,716,604 2,466,270 
MAPS LMODSUTIMOLIOT. tn se bs Matt aevcrs aw Wetere «a ok nly * | 223,579,659) 230,909,648) 240,406,877; 251,038,908 
ORSUMDUGH: POT CADIS. fo<c e.g oes enye'a.cds seine pe cp eee ee 25-01 25-42 26-06) 26-81 
POULTRY. 

PO 8 TALS oe etches aoe ccak ce Seal No.| 42,930,562! 45,469,289] 47,538,130] 48,133,969 
ARS G AED. 2 i Braette Men wns SCM wees tee) $ 7,082,000 7,082,000 7,082,000 7,082,000 
0 22 eb ADI Sere a 50,012,562} 52,551,289] 54,620,130) 55,215,969 
OR ad BLATT nen ede telah ANI: tet oe «CO oy 12,503,140} 13,137,823} 13,655,032) 13,803,991 
TE ES ee SU ome eter es, x 600,704, 569,230) ——810,747)_——«931,382 
Ptah POneMINO MOR hras cine ash b> 0 ola e bomen aa eens ee 11,902,436) 12,568,584| 12,844,285} 12,872,609 
PEPER CODSITUDGION, .-  o.0 cle Gouataly.> unis cteeaees slp +6: Ib. | 63,447,049} 67,687,068) 69,523,240 69,412,757 
(pei LICNE DOT CADICR. icicle cei nave ve¥cadtiessies f 7-10 7-45 7:54 7-41 
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Interprovincial Trade in Meats.—Ontario was the largest shipper of meats 
in 1925, moving in all 226,498,131 pounds of meats out of the province. Beef ship- 
ments amounted to 60,959,313 pounds; veal 1,635,399 pounds; mutton and lamb 
2,358,958 pounds; fresh pork 5,579,286 pounds; cured pork 106,875,005 pounds. 
Manitoba shipped 78,131,632 pounds, the principal items being:—beef 24,085,007 
pounds; veal 935,754 pounds; mutton and lamb 115,729 pounds; fresh pork 
5,092,555 pounds; cured pork 15,656,353 pounds. Shipments from Quebec totalled 
38,555,321 pounds, 4,736,022 pounds being beef; 2,376,256 pounds veal; 561,604 
pounds mutton and lamb; 492,203 pounds fresh pork and 14,654,499 pounds cured 
pork. Alberta shipments amounted to 24,304,234 pounds, beef shipments com- 
prising 4,282,175 pounds; veal 234,533 pounds; mutton and lamb 37,585 pounds; 
fresh pork 3,052,244 pounds; cured pork 10,834,754 pounds. Total shipments 
from other provinces were as follows:—Prince Edward Island 401,546 pounds; Nova 
Scotia 1,171,762 pounds; New Brunswick 511,004 pounds; Saskatchewan 2,963,460 
pounds; and British Columbia 1,092,208 pounds. 

The above figures are for the calendar year 1925, while statistics for the fiscal 


year 1924-25 are given in Table 53. 


53.—Summary of Interprovincial and Export Shipments of Meats for fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1925. 


Mutton 
a Pork, Pork, 
Provinces. Beef. Veal. saad Tech. Canad 
Prince Epwarp Istano — lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
Shipments to other provinces........ 370 - = 48,060 205 
EXXPORES Ie cece add: Made Smee aa 15,964 1,083 104, 689 13,509 94,314 
Total shipments out of province. . 16,334 1,083 104, 689 61,569 94,519 
Nova Scorra— 
Shipments to other provinces........ = = = = = 
XHOLUSSe eee dee Rte ene re eee 1,333,582 34,420 34,121 37,200 229,103 
Total shipments out of province.. 1,333,582 34,420 34,121 37,235 229,103 
New Brunswick— 
Shipments to other provinces........ = - 125,572 - - 
IBISPOLUSP Meee scare che etter cote - - - - - 
Total shipments out of province.. - - 125,572 - - 
QuEBEC— 
Shipments to other provinces........ 1,517,256 36,965 214,581 275,607 1,718,276 
LESS POELS AT Ahm ohn. eee ee dea cae 2,826,213} 2,173,843 302,243 280,994) 10,102,435 
Total shipments out of province.. 4,343,469} 2,210,808 516,824 556,601) 11,820,711 
OntTARIO— 
Shipments to other provinces........ 48,785,313 359,716 593,717| 4,243,579) 11,702,127 
IZ HOLUS oe cee eee ee is nates ae 7,547,675] 2,395,536 800,904} 1,512,263] 91,568,066 
Total shipments out of province..| 56,332,988] 2,755,252} 1,394,621) 5,755,842! 103,270,193 
Manitopa— 
Shipments to other provinces........ 14,423,843 350,478 149,936) 3,367,453 1,699,243 
UXPOFES' ry). ote ects state Deas alae OSG 4,841,824 327,221 = 2,206, 154 9,775,940 
Total shipments out of province..| 19,265,667 677, 699 149,936] 5,578,607} 11,475,183 
SASKATCHEWAN— 
Shipments to other provinces........ = = = = = 
LED GOR Ea ae NE nme GanGeae 21,147 - - 76,017| 2,739,817 
Total shipments out of province.. 21,147 - - 76,017} 2,739,817 
ALBERTA— 
Shipments to other provinces........ 837,552 200,066 41,901 475,742 551,061 
WxpOrtsS Bie ee ee ea. cases oes 2,019,730 - - 3,116,654} 11,843,020 
Total shipments out of province. 2,857,282 200,066 41,901 3,592,396] 12,394,081 
British CotuMBiA— 
Shipments to other provinces........ = = = - - 
EXPO LS Hla. an kee. eee Ne “ieee 1,075,954 38,789 14,121 10,870 17,812 
Total shipments out of province..| 1,075,954 38,789 14,121 10,870 17,812 
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53.—Summary of Interprovincial and Export Shipments of Meats for fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1925—concluded. 


Provinces. 


Prince Epwarp Istanp— 
Shipments to other provinces 
Exports 


Total shipments out of province............... 
Nova Scorza— 
Shipments to other provinces................0000% 
Exports 


Pe 


Total shipments out of province............... 


New Brunswick— 
Shipments to other provinces..................505 
Exports 


Total shipments out of province............... 
QuEBEC— 
Shipments to other provinces 
Exports 


Total shipments out of province............... 
ONTARIO— 
Shipments to other provinces 
Exports 


Total shipments out of province...............- 
MaAnITOBA— 
Shipments to other provinces 
Exports 


Total shipments out of province............... 
SasKATCHEWAN— 
Shipments to other provinces 
Exports 


Total shipments out of province...............- 
ALBERTA— 
Shipments to other provinces 
Exports 


Total shipments out of province............... 
British CoLuMBIA— 
Shipments to other provinces 
Exports 


Lard, 
Pure. 


lb. 


1,108,631 
86,165 


1,194,796 
10,665,280 
6,118,476 
16,783,756 


1,482,335 
867,658 


2,349,993 


992,148 
2,516,369 


3,508,517 


Lard 
Com- 
pound. 


lb. 


fo | 


313,956 
170,277 


484, 233 
8,990, 266 
1,586,229 

10,576,495 
72,614 
84 


72,698 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


lb. 


85 
60,675 


60,760 


116,139 
116,139 


12,953,446 
503,505 


13,456,951 
12,358,570 
7,345,447 
19,704,017 
26,796,645 
1,845,196 
28,641,841 
73,132 
13,452 
86,584 


5,065,267 
743,518 


5,808,785 
625 
256,072 
256, 697 


Total. 


lb, 


48,720 
290,234 


338,954 
1,785, 850 
1,785,850 

125,572 


125,572 


18,138,718 
16,445,675 


34,584,393 


97,698,568 
118,874,596 


216,573,164 
48,342,547 
19,864,077 
68,206,624 

73,132 
2,850,433 
2,923,565 


8,164,283 
20,239,291 


28,403,574 
625 
1,413,618 
1,414,243 


International Trade in Animal Products.—Canada ranked ninth among 
the principal cattle-holding nations according to official returns for the latest year 


for which sufficient data are available for purposes of comparison. 


British India 


was the largest holder with 148,174,516 head and United States second with 66,506,- 
000 head; the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics in Europe had 37,716,700; Argen- 
tina 37,064,850; Germany 17,326,098; France 14,024,960; Australia 13,357,508; 
Great Britain and Ireland 12,062,623; and Canada 9,460,836. 

Australia was the largest holder of sheep with 80,110,461 head. Other principal 
sheep-holding countries had sheep and lambs on farms as follows:—Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics in Europe 54,675,600; United States 38,300,000; Argentina 
36,208,981; British India 33,537,213; Union of South Africa 31,223,746; Great 
Britain and Ireland 24,964,366; New Zealand 23,775,776. Canada had 2,684,743 head. 
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Principal countries with swine on farms, and the number reported, were as 
follows:—United States 66,130,000; Germany 16,894,874; Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics in Europe 15,124,900; Philippines 7,525,000; France 5,801,830; Canada 
5,069,181. 

During the fiscal year 1924-5 exports of Canadian cattle increased to 218,879 
head, valued at $13,372,861, as compared with 190,166 head, valued at $10,852,558, 
during 1923-4. Exports of sheep fell off from 30,226 to 28,099 in number. The 
value of sheep exported, however, increased from $250,490 to $266,111. The export 
movement of swine showed a decided revival after a comparatively long period when 
exports were very small. During 1924-5 swine exported numbered 68,644, valued 
at $1,274,858. 

Pork was the most important export among meat products, amounting to 
149,557,400 pounds, valued at $26,829,075, during the fiscal year 1924-5, increases 
being shown over similar figures for 1923-4. Beef exports amounted to 26,540,600 
pounds valued at $2,318,240. While the quantity exported in 1924-5 was greater 
than in 1923-4,the total value dropped owing to the lower prices prevailing during 
the period. Exports of mutton and lamb decreased from 1,716,100 pounds valued 
at $403,860 to 1,167,200 pounds valued at $233,646. The total value of all meats 
exported during the fiscal year 1924-5 was $29,032,978, as compared with $22,504,357 
in 1923-4. 

Butter exports increased from 13,648,968 pounds valued at $5,070,691 to 
24,501,981 pounds valued at $8,715,962. Exports of cheese also showed an increase 
from 116,777,000 pounds in 1923-4 to 126,963,200 pounds in 1924-5. The value of 
cheese exports increased from $23,426,282 to $24,112,475. Exports of eggs amounted 
to 2,690,959 dozen, valued at $1,000,804, a decrease from the previous year. Exports 
of wool amounted to 5,625,265 pounds valued at $2,434,524, a decrease in volume 
but an increase in value owing to higher prices. 


4.—Cold Storage. 


Cold Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907, (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 6), subsidies have been granted by the Dominion Government towards the 
construction and equipment of cold storage warehouses open to the public, the 
Act and regulations made thereunder being administered by the Department of 
Agriculture. Table 54 shows for 1926 the number of cold storage warehouses in 
Canada, with the refrigerated space. This amounts to 42,674,236 cubic feet, 
of which 5,514,465 cubic feet apply to warehouses subsidized under the Act, while 
37,159,771 cubic feet apply to non-subsidized warehouses. 


54.—Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, 1926. 
SUBSIDIZED PUBLIC WAREHOUSES. 


Refriger- 

Provinces. Number. ated Cost. Pie 
space. Bey: 
cu. ft. $ $ 

Puce Hawarddslandias® ¥.2.53 So. wees. oe ete ee 2 213,107 66,970 20,091 
IN OVE SCOUIR rec reielo rowel ane. fogenicir afin Miswe\ canal TCE 4 781,440 476,157 142, 847 
New Brunswitk.ici. cs vcs tee oe ee ee 2 781,161 192,577 57,773 
Quebee dessa Tae ae has db cebeidtam ober sake were 4 295,494 283, 287 84,986 
CORTANIO Pte cos. gos ice senraare Tn sear eras eto valerie cc ee: 16 1,789,944 632,547 189,764 
Manitoba). rrr ata ats Pd he. Se ees 1 27,500 32,000 9,600 
Saskkatehewamweure spun toate orca cok Mirai cit ee 4 437,596 268,707 80,612 
VATBOrtageoe tice tae eRe ie ee oie Eten On cise eran 2 351,059 242,000 72,600 
British Columibiawkeerreee ahaa tae « few. okion ke; 3 887,164 458, 000 137,400 

otal. 29.4. BRAM sd. caee Sate a ee 38 5,514,465 | 2,652,245 795,673 
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54. Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, 1$26—continued. 
SUBSIDIZED AND NON-SUBSIDIZED COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


Provinces. 


Prince Edward Island........... 


INGVE COA Modes 5 owe sm 


New Brunswick..............--- 


Ontario 


MEA IIGOD Biaiiss coax nie-y's's 0c ates aeronhe 


Saskate 


Alberta 


POPE Gs Se epcloias seertoarelele 


No. 


20 


24 


83 


185 


50 


40 


29 


Refriger- 
ated 
space. 


cu: it. 


276, 662 


1,442, 149 


1,083, 216 


9,965,764 


12,925, 369 


5, 242,374 


1,966,345 


4,243,418 


Articles Stored. 


1 bait and fish, 1 butter and meats, 1 eggs and 

butter, 1 fox meat and meats, 1 meats and 

fish, 1 meats, fish and general, 1 meats and 
general. 

3 bait and fish, 1 butter, 1 butter, cream and fruits, 
4 butter and ice cream, 1 eggs, 3 fish, 4 fish and 
meats, 1 fish, meats and general, 1 general, 
1 meats and general produce. 

15 bait and fish, 1 butter, 1 butter and ice cream, 
1 fish, 1 general, 1 ice cream and butter, 1 meats, 
fresh and cured, 1 meats and poultry, 1 packing 
house products, 1 yeast. 

6 butter, 1 butter, cheese, eggs and meats, 2 butter 
and cream, 1 butter and eggs, 1 butter, eggs and 
meats, 10 butter and ice cream, 2 butter and 
milk, 2 butter, milk and cream, 3 cheese, 1 cheese, 
butter, fruit and vegetables, 7 dairy products, 
1 dairy products and meats, 1 eggs, meats and 
butter, 2 fish, 1 fish and general, 1 fish and 
poultry, 1 furs, 10 general, 2 general produce, 
1 ice cream, milk and cream, 7 meats, 1 meats 
cured, 1 meats fresh, 4 meats, fresh and cured, 
1 meats, fish and butter, 1 meats and general, 
3 meats, general produce, 2 meats and poultry, 
1 meats, poultry and fish, 1 meats, poultry and 
general produce, 2 meat products, 1 milk and 
cream, 1 packing house products, 1 packing 
house products and dairy products. 

44 butter, 2 butter and cheese, 1 butter and cream, 
1 butter and dairy products, 1 butter and eggs, 
1 butter, eggs, fruit and ice cream, 1 butter and 
general, 26 butter and ice cream, 1 butter, ice 
cream and eggs, 2 butter and milk, 1 butter 
and poultry, 1 butter, poultry and eggs, 2 cream 


and milk, 1 dairy products, 1 dairy products 
and farm products, 1 dairy products and ice 
cream, 1 dairy products, meat and poultry, 
1 eggs, 1 eggs and butter, 1 eggs, butter and 
general, 1 eggs, butter and meats, 1 eggs, butter 
and poultry, 2 eggs, butter, poultry and cheese, 
3 eggs and general, 1 eggs and general produce, 
11 fish, 1 fish and general, 1 flowers and foliages, 
2 fruit, 1 fruit and fish, 3 fruit and jams, 1 fruit, 
jams and vegetables, 2 fruit and vegetables, 
1 furs and dressed skins, 19 general, 3 general 
produce, 1 hog products, 3 ice cream, 8 meats, 
{1 meats and butter, 1 meat and cheese, 3 meats 
cured, 2 meats and dairy products, 4 meats, 
eggs and dairy products, 1 meats, fish and general 
produce, 2 meats fresh and cured, 1 meats and 
fruit, 3 meats and general, 1 meat products and 
meats, 1 nuts shelled, 1 packing house products, 
6 packing house products and dairy products, 
2 yeast. 

6 butter, 1 butter and eggs, 1 butter, eggs and 
poultry, 7 butter and ice cream, 1 butter, ice 
cream and furs, 1 dairy products, 13 fish, 1 fish 
and poultry, 5 general, 1 ice cream, 8 meats, 
2 meats and dairy products, 1 meats and general, 
1 meats and general produce, 1 packing house 
products. 

11 butter, 11 butter and ice cream, 1 eggs and 
general, 5 general, 4 general produce, 3 meats, 
fish and general produce, 2 meats and general, 
2 meats and general produce, 1 packing house 
roducts. 

1 beer, 6 butter, 1 butter and eggs, 4 butter and 
ice cream, 1 butter, ice cream and eggs, 1 butter, 
milk and cream, 1 eggs and cheese, 4 general, 
2 meats, 1 meats, fish and general produce, 
1 meats, fish and poultry, 1 milk and cream, 
4 packing house products and general, 1 yeast. 
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54.—Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, 1926—concluded. 
SUBSIDIZED AND NON-SUBSIDIZED COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES—concluded. 


Refriger- 
ated 
space. 


Provinces. No. Articles Stored. 


Citntts 
5,484,039 |5 butter, 1 butter and cheese, 1 butter, cream and 
milk, 1 butter and eggs, 1 butter, eggs, meat and 
cider, 1 butter, eggs, poultry and cheese, 1 butter 
and general, 5 butter and ice cream, 2 butter and 
milk, 1 dairy products and ice cream, 6 fish, 
1 fish and general, 3 fruit, 1 fruit, butter and 
general, 1 fruit and farm produce, 1 fruit and 
jams, 8 general, 1 ice cream, 1 ice cream and milk, 
8 meats, 1 meats and butter, 3 meats, butter and 
eggs, 1 meats, fruit and eggs, 4 meats, fish and 
general produce, 2 meats and general, 1 meats 
and produce, 1 milk and cream, 1 milk, cream 
and icecream, 1 packing house products, 1 packing 
house products and eggs, 1 packing house pro- 
ducts and general. 
44,900 |1 fish, 


42,674, 236 


Britis Combi nce apne es sate 67 


War cOnyy Sete elecins x Stisteta theless 1 
Total etrs-s ree 506 


Cold Storage Stocks.—Statistics of the stocks of food in the cold storage 
warehouses of Canada are collected and published monthly by the Internal Trade 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A summary of the cold storage data 
is included in the report on “Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics,’ published 
annually. In Table 55 are included statistics by months for 1925 of the stocks of 
food in cold storage and in process of cure, for various important commodities. 


55.—Stocks of Food on hand in Cold Storage and in Process of Cure, by Months and 
Commodities, 1925.1 


Beef. 
Months. Eggs. Butter. Cheese. Flesh. Cured, | In process 
of cure. 
doz. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb, 
January 3,386,792] 23,316,255] 14,569,236) 29,217,254 261,295 307, 249 
February 1,055,760} 18,045,485} 10,150,720) 28,499,013 254,413 274,217 
March 897,913) 12,710,600) 6,922,258) 16,882, 226 218, 298 308, 658 
April 1,006,916} 6,152,032} 5,671,410) 14,566,740 348,321 128,709 
May 5,521,725) 2,486,461) 10,525,534) 13,035,992 333,478 168, 630 
June 10,974,254; 3,150,463) 15,428,101) 10,873,814 402,869 184,502 
July 14,466,926; 11,489,080) 20,704,607; 8,023,254 217,446 229,954 
August............+-++-+----| 16,550,475} 16,295,741) 23,245,358) 8,529,801 210,151 236,835 
Ste) tel till of) CNG eA er nee 17,967,918} 21,220,201] 29,929,426] 9,706,316 239, 605 327,418 
OCTOR OF Ses vaithops lassie raeicies bs 16,956,940} 21,703,286} 30,563,391) 11,654,961 357,361 135,045 
November.........-....-.---| 12,120,412} 17,232,428) 29,547,286) 15,428,131 322,935 150,977 
December’. sadasntsa-e ats 7,563,812) 14,885,404) 22,122,174) 19,285,767 267,381 151, 652 
1926. 
VaDUaI Yes Oks Metta ok + oeuis 4,373,615 10,015,826] 22,410,962] 18,719,303 289, 694 300,384 
Pork. a worn 
Months In process Lard. an Veal. Poultry. 
Fresh. Cured. Sere Lamb. 
lb. Ib. lb. lb. Ib. Ib. lb. 
20,306,515) 11,065,499} 10,790,379} 2,951,710} 6,271,991) 2,614,281) 8,041,376 
29,660,723} 11,876,951} 11,359,693) 3,160,548) 5,503,516) 1,950,955) 7,926,649 
28,498,528) 12,142,635) 12,899,571 3,334,911 4,863,400} 1,450,464) 7,406,087 
30,858,810} 13,144,083] 12,876,998} 3,396,502) 3,869,547 937,549] 6,108,341 
34,138,630) 13,068,921) 11,527,668) 4,483,707; 2,645,332 900,813) 4,787,743 
32,773,691) 11,344,883) 12,248,814) 5,242,359) 1,663,128 720,687) 4,018,301 
..| 25,671,035) 18,794,853} 11,058,614) 5,725,619} 1,033,719 971,352} 3,205, 267 
August.........] 18,576,100} 11,257,884) 10,302,720) 4,969,906 836, 883 872,572] 2,414,439 
September..... 10,587,353] 9,671,724) 9,306,908} 4,024,825 691,511 974,678) 1,947,112 
October......... 6,402,449) 7,726,429} 8,491,382) 2,655,913 884,689} 1,138,518) 1,567,105 
November..... 4,709,784| 7,714,022) 7,588,412) 1,699,950} 3,107,662) 1,735,363] 1,749,284 
December..... 5,782,936} 7,446,905) 7,602,362) 1,418,138] 4,248,934) 2,299,788) 3,408,674 
1926. 

January........ 6,364,532; 7,871,4091 7,459,314| 2,154,756! 4,868,212! 1,963,157! 6,790,965 


1 Figures in this table are of stocks on hand on the first of each month. 
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5.—Bounties, Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks, Weights 
and Measures. 


Bounties.—The only bounties paid by the Dominion Government in 1925-26 
were for the production of crude petroleum and of copper bars and rods. Bounties 
on iron and steel ceased in 1911, on lead in 1918, on zine in 1921 and on linen 
yarns in 1923. The total paid for lead bounties from 1899 to 1918 amounted to 
$1,979,216 for 1,187,169,878 lb. of lead. For crude petroleum the amount paid 
in 1925-26 was $16,961 on 2,261,487 imperial gallons, being at the rate of ¢c. per 
gallon. The total paid from 1905 to 1926 was $3,456,624 on 233,062,056 gallons. 
The bounty paid for copper bars and rods began in 1924-25, and in that year the 
bounty amounted to $14,552, being at the rate of lic. per pound on 1,164,140 lb. 
copper bars; in 1925-26 the bounty amounted to $14,822 on 1,482,267 lb. copper 
bars at le. per lb. Zine bounties were granted under the provisions of 8-9 Geo. 
V, ec. 51, not to exceed $400,000 to July 31, 1920. The bounty paid equalled 
the difference between the standard market price of zinc and 9c. per lb. There 
was paid in 1918-19 the sum of $108,563 on 10,107,704 lb. of zine sold; in 1919-20 
there was paid $249,246 on 15,186,694 lb. and in 1920-21 there was paid $42,191 
on 3,635,199 lb. The total amount paid was $400,000 on 28,929,597 Ib. 

The total amount of bounties paid from 1896 to 1926 was $23,036,526; of 
this amount $16,785,827 was for iron and steel, $1,979,216 for lead, $3,456,624 for 
crude petroleum (‘Table 56), $367,962 for manila fibre, $400,000 for zine, $17,523 for 
linen yarns, and $29,374 for copper bars and rods. The Year Book of 1915, pages 
459 and 460, gave a description of the bounties that have been payable since 1883, 
as well as tables showing, for each commodity, the quantities on which bounties 
were annually paid and the amounts of such bounties for the years 1896 to 1915 
inclusive. 


56.—Bounties paid in Canada on Crude Petroleum, fiscal years 1905-1926. 


| 


Fiscal Years. Quantity. Bounty. || Fiscal Years. Quantity. Bounty. 
gal. $ | gal. $ 

ADU eee mete sca Kats ole.ov0.0 aiecs 23 , 336, 478 SHU ROLT | LOUG: von niece cars 7,278, 452 109,177 
TOD ita seater oa ee hth 19,410, 480 SAS aay! eh ye ae ee” Ree ee oe 6, 761, 885 101, 428 
PANT er Mies ccmine ico tye 2 17,770, 205 PUGSOOnI| LOM smer ease aatr sss ce or « 7,566, 457 113, 497 
PQOS Te Mase eee Aen 5x 26,081,139 BOLE ET | ML OL Ommme mee teen cule seates 10, 812, 482 162,187 
BOOO rerioardasocancr oor tects: 17,379, 871 260 608i 1920: ahs sows we owe ones 6, 887,498 103,312 
FOUG es Aten) tai? shinies © 13,572,587 PA ae 13) IANS som tice oseio goer 6, 784, 333 101, 765 
POA oe re eta, SSO 10, 706, 418 “ST HORS0G G22 cum Peseta ccls es eiele c 6, 262, 441 93,937 
OU hanes 5 aces eis ciel 9, 462,380 TAT OSGNSTO2S «rac nee dee ot iar eels 5, 948, 207 89, 223 
AE erties sus ate oui alee ate 8,616,767 LAO OOO PODS erect ten teers a aitis-ciclete 5,320, 636 79,810 
TE eas £9 eae ee ee 7, 834, 219 sl W/o alt ne as Re ene tae mee 5,322,507 57,492 
PLR pen rahe toaiv ep othe a5 7,685, 127 TRO GOT LODO. ceca ae cee Meee: 2,261,487 16, 961 

Total.............| 233,062,056} 3,456,624 


1Nine months. 


Patents.—Letters patent, which in England have been in the gift of the Crown 
from the time of the Statute of Monopolies and beyond, are in Canada a purely 
statutory grant and have been so from the first. The earliest Act is one of Lower 
Canada, passed in 1824, wherein provision is made for the granting of patent rights 
to inventors who are British subjects and inhabitants of the province. Upper 
Canada passed its Act in 1826 and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed theirs 
at later dates. After the Union, a consolidating Act was passed in 1849, applying 

25297—37 
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to both Upper and Lower Canada, and the B.N.A. Act assigned the granting of 
patents exclusively to the Parliament of Canada. The Dominion Patent Act of 
1869 repealed the provincial Acts and has formed the basis of all succeeding Acts. 

The Patent Act as it now stands (13-14 Geo. V, ¢. 23) provides in section 7 
that “Any person who has invented any new and useful art, process, machine, 
manufacture or composition of matter....not known or used by any other person 
before his invention thereof, and ....not in public use or on sale with the consent 
or allowance of the inventor thereof for more than two years previous to his applica- 
tion for patent therefor in Canada, may... .obtain a patent granting to such person 
an exclusive property in such invention”. The exclusive right in the patent has 
duration for eighteen years. 

The first Canadian patent was issued under the Lower Canada Act of 1824 to 
Noah Cushing, of Quebec. 165 patents were granted under the Acts of Upper and 
Lower Canada, and under the consolidating and later Acts of the provinces of 
Canada, 3,160 patents were granted. The growth of invention is shown by the 
fact that in 1923 alone 2,021 Canadian patents, a record figure, were issued to 
Canadians by the Patent Office. 

Applications for patents in Canada from inventors in other countries were 
first received in 1872. In that year the total number of applications for patents 
made to the Canadian Patent Office, Department of Agriculture, was 752, and 
the total fees amounted to $18,652. The business of the Office has gradually con- 
tinued to expand and the number of applications and total fees increased each year 
without a break from the beginning of the present century until the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1913, when 8,681 applications were received and the total fees 
amounted to $218,125. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926, there were 11,133 
applications, with fees amounting to $455,211, as compared with 14,834 and $474,614 
respectively in 1925. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926, the number of 
patents granted was 11,001, as compared with 9,508 in 1925, an increase of 1,493. 
Of the patents of 1926, 7,891 or 72 p.c. were issued to United States inventors, 
1,292 to Canadians and 732 to residents of Great Britain and Ireland, while Germany 
with 276, France with 185 and Australia with 128, came next in number of patents 
issued. Table 57 shows the distribution of the Canadian patentees by province of 
residence for the years 1916 to 1926. 


57.—_Number of Canadian Patentees, by Province of Residence, for the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1916-1926. 


Provinces. 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
Prince Edward Island......... 3 3 3 - 9 2 4 9 i ye 2 
Nova scotian..cceancr accor 21 29 18 21 29 29 22 35 41 26 30 
ew Brunswick............... 17 29 14 22 33 14 21 14 24 24 
Quebec. co.cc ce eee eee 237 287 220 172 312 331 276 430 312 302 272 
Ontario eateionsluiatavase’y otal ele aces wares 540 465 898 386 636 708 508 845 673 559 561 
IMAI TOD Als seem cn ace 89 84 91 66 86 118 75 158 83 66 68 
Saskatchewan. sccm ce cuiae es 65 62 84 76 94 119 101 166 106 101 90 
Alberta......... hohe ee 60 59| 61] 75] 116| 127| 96] 155] 123] 95] 95 
British Columbia--s meeaeeree 92 72 83 70 147 177 103 202 174 127 150 
Territories and Yukon......... 1 1 1 - - 1 - ~ - - - 
Total rreaceetes tee 1,125 |1,091 973 875 1,451 1,645 |1,199 |2,021 |1,533 |1,302 | 1,292 


It will be seen from the table that the more populous provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec obtained the largest absolute number of patents, but a calculation of 
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the number of patentees in relation to population shows that, for the fiscal year 
1926, the greatest relative inventiveness was displayed in British Columbia. Thus, 
in this province, in 1926, one patent was granted for every 3,789 persons, the other 
provinces, as regards the number of persons to each patent granted, being placed 
in order as follows:—Ontario, 5,607, Alberta, 7,018, Quebec, 9,418, Saskatchewan, 
9,448, Manitoba, 9,785, New Brunswick, 16,967, Nova Scotia, 18,000, and P.E. 
Island, 43,500. 


58.—Statistics of Patents applied for, granted, etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1922-1926. 
Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Applications for patents...............00 cece ee No. 12,274 10, 806 10,441 14, 834 11,133 
PALODESISEANGCEG! Site Ais eeilns ache e stat nee an oes ss 7,393 12,542 9,000 9,508 11,001 
Certificates for renewal fees...............2000- a 2,620 2,127 1,793 1,485 1,761 
GAveatsaranteds 264. -ciitcd. tsatavten wy. ands ss 420 452 415 392 396 
WRB RAOUINMED UR AM o a Fae Ot ania Rlsthis, ork cats rieiseaae tae e its 5,481 5,143 5,061 7,519 5,948 
INGER LECOIVER DEL Moa t.cack sees dele oe ckee $ 380,207 | 413,238 | 390,934 | 474,614 455,211 


Copyrights.—The first Canadian Copyright Act was passed by the Legislature 
of Lower Canada on Feb. 25, 1832 (2 William IV, c. 53). This Act was repealed 
and replaced by an Act of the Province of Canada relating to copyright, passed in 
1841 (4-5 Vict., ¢. 61), allowing copyright to any resident of the province on depositing 
with the Provincial Registrar a copy of the work and printing in the work a notice 
of the entry. In 1842 an Imperial Act (5-6 Vict., ¢. 45) gave to a work first pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom protection throughout the Empire. As at the time 
the United States had no agreement with the United Kingdom as to copyrights, 
United States publishers reprinted in cheap editions books copyrighted in the United 
Kingdom, and many such books naturally found their way into Canada. By the 
Foreign Reprints Act of 1847 (10-11 Vict., c. 95), the Imperial Government made 
it possible for Canadians to secure these cheap editions on making provisions safe- 
guarding the rights of the British authors. This was done by Canada in 1850 by 
an ‘Act to impose a Duty on Foreign Reprints of British Copyright Works” (13-14 
Vict., ec. 6), and the duty so imposed was continued by the first Dominion Act 
of 1868 (31 Vict., ec. 54 and 56), the latter Act authorizing the Governor in Council 
to impose a duty not exceeding 20 p.c. ad valorem on such reprints and to distribute 
the proceeds among the owners of the copyrights. 


By the B.N.A. Act, exclusive legislative authority in matters of copyright was 
assigned to the Dominion Parliament. In 1875 an Act was passed (38 Vict., ¢. 88), 
allowing a copyright for 28 years to persons domiciled in Canada or in any British 
possession, or who, being citizens of any country having an international copyright 
agreement with the United Kingdom, had registered their claim and complied with 
the usual conditions. 

In 1886 an International Copyright Act (49-50 Vict., ¢. 33), was passed by the 
Imperial Parliament, giving to Queen Victoria the right to accede to the Berne 
Convention. As Canada thus became a member of the Berne Convention, with 
the privilege of withdrawal, books published in Canada by Canadians secured the 
same privileges as books published first in the United Kingdom, an author of any 
country subscribing to the Convention obtaining in any other country in the union 
the same rights as an author of that country. An Imperial Act of 1911 set forth 
general copyright regulations for the Empire. 

25297—374 
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The Copyright Act of 1921 (as amended by the Act of 1923), which became 
effective on Jan. 1, 1924, sets out in section 4 the qualifications for a copyright 
and in section 5, its duration. ‘Copyrights shall subsist in Canada............ in 
every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, if the author was at 
the date of the making of the work a British subject, a citizen or subject of a foreign 
country which has adhered to the (Berne) Convention and the Additional Protocol 
PORES or a resident within His Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the 
copyright shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, 
be the life of the author and a period of fifty years after his death.” Section 13 
provides that if at any time the owner of the copyright fails to print the book in 
Canada and satisfy the reasonable Canadian demand therefor, anyone may apply 
for a license to the Minister administering the Act, who may, if the owner fails to 
print an edition, grant a license to the applicant on the latter paying a royalty 
to the owner. 

Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically per- 
formed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copy- 
right protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, foreign countries 
of the Copyright Union and the United States of America, as well as in Canada. 

This Act, as amended by ec. 10 of 1923, restricting the “licensing sections” 
to citizens of Canada and subjects or citizens of countries which do not belong to 
the International Copyright Union, came into force on Jan. 1, 1924, and repealed 
all Imperial Copyright Acts as far as operative in Canada and all existing Canadian 
copyright statutes. 


59.—Statistics of Copyrights, Trade Marks, etc., fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1922-1926. 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 
Copymehtsiresistered..-.:9..0 0000 nee see No. 1,465 1,591 1,760 2,795 2,861 
Certificates of copyright..... gid dee Ree vee a 244 217 567 2,509 2,600 
radennamcs TOMISheNed a vacate un aie ieemer a 2,609 2,521 2,310 2,335 2,203 
Industrial designs registered..................- a 384 390 422 478 525 
Timber marksregistereds .. 6 as clases cite sso 5 20 17 17 22 12 
Assignments registered.............csceeeceeces oy 570 413 989 2,489 1,744 
Hees recéived; ne tiz)e sae ei ee ee $ 74, 679 71,241 68, 847 75,917 79,927 


Weights and Measures —The object of weights and measures administration 
is to provide and maintain uniform standard units for the conduct of industry and 
commerce. Weights and measures, indeed, are complementary to the currency. 
Short weight is identical in effect with short change, whether arising from fraud or 
accident. 

Prior to Confederation, the administration of weights and measures was in the 
hands of each Provincial Government, but passed to the Dominion Government in 
1867, under section 91 of the British North America Act. Steps were then taken 
to simplify the standards in use and to establish uniformity throughout the Dominion. 

What might be termed the principal Weights and Measures Act of Canada was 
that passed in the session of 1872-73, the provisions of which closely followed English 
weights and measures law, but the system of weights and measures to be legally 
used in trade was greatly simplified. The Act established as the sole legal standards 
for Canada, the imperial pound, gallon and yard, but in place of the system of stones, 
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quarters, hundredweights (112 Ibs.) and the long ton (2,240 lbs.), it provided a decimal 
series of weights, 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 20, 30, 50, 100 lbs., and the short ton of 2,000 lbs, 
The only exception to this was the continued use of the old French land measure, 
the arpent, in Quebec, and the use of the long ton (2,240 lbs.) in the coal-mining 
industry. The troy ounce of 480 grains and its decimal submultiples alone are the 
legal weights for the weighing of gold and precious metals. The metric system is 
legal for all transactions. 

Many changes, deletions and additions have been made to the Act of 1873 
by later legislation, but its principles remain unchanged. The latest legislation 
is an Act respecting Weights and Measures (52 R.S.C., 1906) and an Act to amend 
the Weights and Measures Act (c. 75, 1919), the principal purpose of the latter being 
to make short weight and measure, for any cause whatever, a statutory offence 
[sec. 61 (a)]. 

The Weights and Measures Service was first administered by the Department 
of Inland Revenue, and offices were opened in all the principal centres of Canada and 
equipped with standards and inspection equipment. In 1918, the service was trans- 
ferred and attached to the Department of Trade and Commerce. For purposes 
of administration, the Dominion is divided into 18 districts, each in charge of an 
inspector stationed in the larger cities throughout the country. The chief rules of 
administration are:— 


(a) Every new type of weighing and measuring device must be submitted 
to the Department at Ottawa for approval before being placed in use. 

(b) Every new machine must be inspected and stamped by an inspector 
before being sold or taken into use. 

(c) Imported machines are held by the customs until release is approved 
by the nearest inspector. 

(d) All inspections take place on the traders’ premises, except where 
devices are brought to the inspection offices. 

(e) Fees are charged for inspection and stamping, the schedule being 
defined by Order in Council, and all moneys so collected are paid into the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada. 


The following is a summary of the articles and machines inspected for the 
fiscal year 1925-26 (Table 60). 


69.—_Inspections by the Weights and Measures Service, for the fiscal year 1925-26. 


Percentage 

Articles. 2 Submitted.| Verified. | Rejected. of 

rejection. 

No. No. No. p.c. 
WE OITA G1, Sethe st LE, 5 Mitre iM Ras eee SRA 89, 828 89, 459 369 0-41 
MVDISNIA, TAOLIIG: LEAL. ctetee ede 2 wate eine ules ane 1,648 1, 634 14 0-85 
MIGHANEAS OPOADACITY As nco ks. delet wcntassepele cat ne 104, 432 104, 285 147 0-14 
PACHBULES OF VOTE LUG. os 7-0. sor -cfetrs eva bs niteie, Cae RGN © 12,209 12,181 28 0-23 
MT PANES 4 yale oes a RAI eee) iS TaTT «She EES 72,178 72,166 12 0-02 
Pe TED MONIT AINOLD: br, cons, cow sed aaa c oe aoc an tee 27,476 27,473 38 0-01 
Babcock glassware (pipettes)..........ccccccvessveecs 51,789 51,164 625 1-20 
EDACRTINS OVID ONS poe tosis a0 ssatacoy celttiege «> tone <phe'e pstkt 29,167 27,944 1, 223 4-20 
PRGNG AIRE TEACHING: « ces, ¢ tris Shafi’: caer sides oe 35% +e 170,374 162, 258 8,116 4-70 
Weighing machines, metric............cccesececvcves 17 2-90 
Botany, soci yosie A at eet 559, 672 549,118 10,554 2-00 


The total revenue collected by the Service during the year amounted to $315,841, 
and the total expenses, including salaries, totalled $293,194. 


VII.-TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


Canada is a country of magnificent distances, nearly 4,000 miles in length 
from east to west, with its relatively small population of 9,390,300! in the main 
thinly distributed along the southern borders of its vast area. Different parts of the 
country are shut off from each other by areas which are almost wildernesses, such 
as the region lying between New Brunswick and Quebec and the areas north of 
lakes Huron and Superior, the latter dividing the industrial region of Ontario and 
Quebec from the agricultural areas of the prairies. To such a country with such a 
population, producing, like our western agriculturists, mainly for export, or, like 
our manufacturers, largely for consumption in distant portions of the country itself, 
cheap transportation is a necessity of life. Before 1850, when the water routes 
were the chief avenues of transportation and these were closed by ice for several 
months, the business of the central portions of the country was during the winter in 
a state of stagnation or hibernation. The steam railway was therefore required 
for the adequate economic development of Canada, more particularly for linking 
up with the economic and industrial world the vast productive areas of the Canadian 
West, and thus promoting their development. The construction of the Canadian 
Pacific railway gave to Canada, as an economic unit, length; the building of the 
newer transcontinental railways has helped to give the country breadth—a fact 
which in another decade, as settlement fills the extensive areas thus opened up, 
will be more evident than it is to-day. 


Railway transportation, though in many parts of the country essential, is 
nevertheless expensive, particularly in recent years, and for bulky and weighty 
commodities. Hence new enterprises have either been undertaken or 
are under consideration for improving water communication, such as the new 
and deeper Welland canal, the deepening of the St. Lawrence canals and of the 
channel between Montreal and Quebec, and the utilization of the Hudson Bay 
route for the transportation of western grain to the British and continental European 
markets. 


Problems of transportation are, therefore, of vital importance in the economic 
life of Canada, occupying a large part of the time and thought of our Parliaments 
and public men. Scarcely less important, from the social and from the economic 
point of view, is the development of methods of communication in a country so 
vast and so thinly peopled. The post office has been a great though little recognized 
factor in promoting solidarity among the people of different parts of the Dominion, 
while telegraphs and telephones have gone far to annihilate distance; the rural 
telephone, in particular, has been of great social and economic benefit in country 
districts. That the use of the automobile has also been of great benefit in pro- 
moting social intercourse among the dwellers in rural districts is evidenced by the 
fact that in Ontario alone 86,434 passenger cars were owned by farmers in 1925. 
The press, again, assisted by cheap telegraph and cable rates, and reaching through 
the mails all over the country, has been of great use in developing national sentiment. 
To sum up, it may be said that the progress of modern inventions, not least among 
which is the radiophone, has immeasurably improved living conditions in both 
rural and urban communities throughout the Dominion. 


~ 1 Estimated population, 1926. 
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In the introductory section js included a statement of the tendencies toward 
monopoly which have made it necessary to establish a measure of Government 
control over those transportation and communication agencies which are not govern- 
mentally-owned and operated; to this is added an account of the origin and func- 
tions of the Board of Railway Commissioners. The subsequent sub-sections deal in 
order with steam railways, electric railways, express companies, roads, motor 
vehicles, air navigation, canals, shipping, telegraphs, telephones and the post office. 


I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF TRANS- 
PORTATION AND COMMUNICATION. 


Private enterprises engaged in the transportation and communication business 
have in the past fifty years shown in Canada the same tendency toward consolida- 
tion and amalgamation which has been evident elsewhere throughout the civilized 
world. The basic reason for such consolidation and amalgamation has been the 
fact that the business of transportation and communication is, generally speaking, 
a “natural monopoly”’, 2.e., a type of enterprise in which service can be more effi- 
ciently and economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns control 
a particular type of service throughout the country. The outstanding example 
of these consolidations in Canada is the concentration of the control of the railways 
of the country in the hands of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian 
National Railway Companies. 


However, since such control brings with it an element of monopoly and possible 
overcharge which is distasteful to the public, it has in Canada, as in other countries, 
been deemed advisable to set up authorities controlling the rates to be charged 
and the other conditions on which services to the public are to be rendered by com- 
mon carriers. This control, so far as railways within. the sphere of action of the 
Dominion Government are concerned, has been placed in the hands of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners, whose authority has been in recent years extended to 
cover various other means of transportation and communication. <A brief summary 
of the history and the functions of this body follows. 


Besides the Board of Railway Commissioners, dealing with the larger public 
utilities coming under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government, there also 
exist in several of the provinces bodies which undertake among their duties the 
supervision and control of local public utilities, operating under the jurisdiction of 
the provinces, and the regulation of their rates of service. Among these is the 
Railway and Municipal Board of Ontario, established in 1906, which controls the 
construction, operation and maintenance of railways and the approving of their 
rates and their rules and regulations affecting the public. Similarly, in Quebec, a 
Commission of Public Utilities was established in 1909 and was given superintend- 
ence over all Quebec corporations other than municipalities “‘that own, operate, 
manage or control any system, works, plant or equipment for the conveyance of 
telegraph or telephone messages or for the conveyance of travellers or goods over 
a railway, street railway or tramway, or for the production, transmission, delivery 
or furnishing of heat, light or power, either directly or indirectly to or for the public’. 
In Nova Scotia there is a Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities, and in 
Manitoba there is a Public Utilities Commission, with similar functions, while in 
the three other western provinces these same duties are performed by provincial 
Departments of Railways. 
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The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada. 


In the early days of railway building in Canada, the provinces were more con- 
cerned with rapid development than with rate regulation. Under the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act of 1851, rates were fixed by the directors of the railway, 
~ subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. Beyond this, competition was 
relied upon to bring rates to a reasonable level. As time went on, however, those 
who believed in the efficacy of competition as a regulator were disillusioned. For 
example, complaints were made that the Grand Trunk gave low through transit 
rates, say from Chicago to New York, through Canada, and recouped itself by 
high non-competitive rates in Upper Canada. In 1888 the supervision of rates was 
assigned to the Railway Committee of the Privy Council, sitting in Ottawa. 

At the turn of the century, two reports were prepared for the Department of 
Railways and Canals by Professor S. J. McLean, the first setting down the experience 
of railway commissions in England and the United States, and the second discussing 
Canadian rate grievances, with a recommendation that regulation by commission 
be adopted in Canada. The second report found that non-competitive rates were 
exorbitant as compared with competitive ones and that the railways had exercised 
their right to vary rates without notice, to the great distress of shippers. Among 
the weaknesses of the Railway Committee as a rate-regulating body was its fixed 
station at Ottawa, which made the cost of appearing before it practically prohibitive. 
Besides, members of Parliament had no necessary aptitude for dealing with railway 
rates, and of their two functions—legislative and administrative—the legislative 
was to them the more important. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, as provided for by the 
amended Railway Act of 1903, was organized on Feb. 1, 1904. In the beginning, 
its membership consisted of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy Chief and one Com- 
missioner. In 1908 the membership was increased by the inclusion of an Assistant 
Chief Commissioner and two other Commissioners. According to the Act, the 
Board may be divided into two sections of three, but since any two members consti- 
tute a quorum, two Commissioners usually hear all but the more important cases, 
and, agreeing, give the decision of the Board. 

The powers of the Commission, in brief, are in matters relating to the location, 
construction and operation of railways. The most important of these powers has 
to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into standard and special, 
freight rates into standard, special and competitive. Standard rates are maximum 
rates and the only ones which must be approved by the Board before they are 
applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum rates, may be 
applied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided that a change of rates 
has been advertised. But important rate adjustments usually come to the notice 
of the Commission, for the changed rate alters the extent of the territory in which 
a shipper can compete and on this account he is apt to appeal the case to the Com- 
mission. It is a knotty question to mark the boundaries of competitive areas— 
to decide whether Nova Scotian manufacturers should be given rates which would 
allow them to compete west of Montreal, or again, whether high construction and 
operation costs in British Columbia should enforce a rate which prevents her goods 
from moving far into the prairies. By an amendment to the Railway Act, the 
regulation of telephone, telegraph and express rates was given to the Commission, 
but with narrower powers than were given to it in dealing with railways. 

The procedure of the Board is informal, as suits the nature of its work, for 
experience has shown that hearings in strict legal form give the parties to the argu- 
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ment uncompromising attitudes. If possible, matters are settled by recommend- 
ations to the railway company or the shipper; thus, during 1924, 93 p.c. of the appli- 
cations to the Board were settled without formal hearing. The Railway Committee 
had kept its station at Ottawa, giving only formal hearings, so that the grievances 
of those who could not afford to appear in person or pay counsel went unredressed. 
The itineraries of the Railway Commission are arranged so that evidence may be 
taken at the least expense to those giving it. 

The Chief or Assistant Chief Commissioner, depending upon which one is 
presiding, gives final judgment on points of law when, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, the question is one of law. On questions of fact the findings of the 
Board are final and are not qualified by previous Judgments of any other court. 
Questions of law and jurisdiction are differentiated. In the first case, the Board 
may, if it wishes, allow an appeal to the Supreme Court; in the second, the applicant 
needs no permission to present his appeal. 

The Railway Committee of the Privy Council, being a Committee of the Cabinet, 
was responsible to Parliament. When the powers of the Committee were made 
over to the Railway Commission the responsibility was retained, but necessarily 
by a different means. There is now provision for an appeal from any decision to 
the Governor in Council, who may also of his own motion interfere to rescind or 
vary the action of the Board, but the power to rescind or vary usually consists in 
referring to the Board for reconsideration. From its inception until Dec. 31, 1925, 
the Board gave formal hearing to 8,630 cases. Its decision was appealed in 88 
eases, 49 of these being to the Supreme Court of Canada and 39 to the Governor- 
General in Council. Of the appeals (with 3 still pending), 10 of those carried to the 
Supreme Court were allowed and 3 of those to the Governor-General in Council. 


II. STEAM RAILWAYS. 
1.—Historical Sketch. 


The first Canadian railway was constructed in 1836 between St. Johns, Quebec, 
and La Prairie, with the object of shortening the journey between Montreal and 
New York. It was 16 miles long and was operated by horses, for which locomotives 
were substituted in 1837. A second railway from Montreal to Lachine was opened 
in 1847, and a third line to St. Hyacinthe in 1848. In 1850, however, there were 
only 66 miles of railway in all Canada. 

Commencement of the Railway Era—The Grand Trunk.—The railway 
era in Canada may be said to have begun in 1851, when an Act was passed providing 
for the construction of a main line of railway between the two Canadas. The result 
was the completion of the Grand Trunk railway between Montreal and Toronto in 
1856, its extension westward to Sarnia in 1859, and eastward to Riviére du Loup 
in 1860. The Atlantic and St.. Lawrence railway, from Portland, Maine, to the 
Canadian boundary, was leased for 999 years, and in 1859, on the completion of 
the Victoria bridge across the St. Lawrence at Montreal, the Grand Trunk had 
a through route 800 miles long from Portland to Sarnia. <A line from Detroit to 
Port Huron was leased in 1859, the Champlain roads in 1863, the Buffalo and Lake 
Huron in 1867, while the Chicago and Grand Trunk was completed from Port 
Huron to Chicago in 1880. In 1881 the Georgian Bay and Lake Erie system (171 
miles) was incorporated, and in the following year the Great Western (904 miles), 
while the Midland system (473 miles) was also incorporated into the Grand Trunk. 
In 1888 the Northern railway, which had been opened from Toronto to Barrie in 
1853, and the Hamilton and Northwestern railway, were taken over by the Grand 
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Trunk. In 1891 the completion of the St. Clair tunnel gave direct communication 
with the railways of the United States. In the 1870's the gauge had been changed 
from the original 5’ 6”’ to the standard gauge of 4’ 83’’. 

Construction of the Intercolonial.—An intercolonial railway between 
the Maritime Provinces and Canada had been proposed as early as the 1830's. 
In 1844 the Imperial Government made a survey for a military road, and in 1851 
agreed to recommend to Parliament either a guarantee of interest or an advance 
of the sum required to build a railroad. Differences of opinion as to the route 
resulted in the project falling through, but in 1853 Nova Scotia undertook to con- 
struct by 1862 a trunk line from Halifax to the New Brunswick frontier, with branch 
lines to Pictou and Victoria Beach. In both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
however, the scheme of an intercolonial railway broke down for lack of funds, 
and in 1867 there were only 341 miles of railway in the Maritimes—196 miles in 
New Brunswick, including lines from Saint John to Shediac and from St. Andrews to 
Richmond; 145 miles in Nova Scotia, including lines from Halifax to Truro and 
Windsor, and from Truro to Pictou. These, under the B.N.A. Act, passed to the 
Dominion Government. The latter undertook the completion of the railway, and 
in 1876 the line was opened. In 1879 the Riviére du Loup branch of the Grand 
Trunk was acquired, and in 1898 the Drummond Counties railway from Chaudiére 
Junction to Ste. Rosalie Junction was leased and running rights obtained from the 
latter point over the Grand Trunk tracks into Montreal, the Intercolonial thus 
becoming a competitor for the business of the commercial metropolis of Canada. 

The First Transcontinental Railway—the C.P.R.—As early as 1849 a 
pamphlet published by Major Carmichael-Smyth advocated the construction of 
a Canadian Pacific railway nearly along the present route. In 1851 a Parliamentary 
Committee reported against undertaking the enterprise at that time. In 1871 
the terms under which British Columbia entered Confederation bound the Dominion 
to commence the Pacific railway within two years and complete it within ten years. 
The building of the railway as a public work actually commenced in 1874, but was 
not very rapidly pushed forward. In 1880 the Government entered into a contract 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway syndicate, granting to the syndicate all portions 
of the line completed or under construction, a cash subsidy of $25,000,000, a land 
grant of 25,000,000 acres, free admission of materials for construction, and pro- 
tection for 20 years against competing lines. The company on its side agreed to 
complete the railway to a fixed standard by May 1, 1891, and thereafter to maintain 
it efficiently. Asa matter of fact the last spike on the main line was driven on Nov. 
7, 1885. Like the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific railway began to acquire 
branch lines as feeders, among them being the North Shore, Quebec, Montreal, 
Ottawa and Occidental in 1881, the Winnipeg to Manitou line in 1882, the Ontario 
and Quebec, the Credit Valley and the Toronto, Grey and Bruce in 1883, the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa and the Manitoba Southwestern in 1884, the North Shore, 
Nova Scotia, in 1885, the Atlantic and Northwest in 1886, the West Ontario Pacific 
in 1887, the Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie in 1888, the New Brunswick railway, the 
Columbia and Kootenay in 1890 and the Montreal and Ottawa and Montreal and 
Lake Maskinongé in 1892. 

The Second Transcontinental—the Canadian Northern Railway.—The 
second transcontinental railway, the Canadian Northern, was begun in 1896 with 
the completion by Mackenzie and Mann of the 125-mile line of the Lake Manitoba 
Railway and Canal Company, chartered in 1889. Next were acquired the charters 
of the Winnipeg and Hudson Bay, the Manitoba and Southeastern, the Ontario and 
Rainy River, and the Port Arthur, Duluth and Western. Assisted by the Manitoba 
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Government, which desired to establish competition with the Canadian Pacific 
railway, the Canadian Northern next secured the Manitoba lines of the Northern 
Pacific, and in 1902 completed its line from Winnipeg to Port Arthur. By securing 
guarantees of bonds from the Dominion and Provincial Governments it was enabled 
to complete the great scheme of a transcontinental road, opening up in Ontario 
and in the West large undeveloped areas which are now in process of settlement. 


The Third Transcontinental—the Grand Trunk Pacific.—Before the 
continental ambitions of the Canadian Northern were generally understood, the 
question came up of building an additional transcontinental line. About the end 
of the century, the Grand Trunk began to look with envy at the large and increasing 
revenues drawn by the Canadian Pacific railway from the great Northwest. In 
1902, the Grand Trunk submitted to the Dominion Government a proposition to 
construct a line from North Bay to the Pacific coast, provided that a grant of $6,400 
and 5,000 acres of land per mile should be made. The Government, in 1903, sub- 
mitted a counter-proposition that the line, instead of terminating at North Bay, 
should be continued east to Moncton, New Brunswick, the easterly section from 
Moncton to Winnipeg to be constructed by the Government and leased to the 
Grand Trunk for a 50-year period, the railway paying no rent for the first seven years 
and 3 p.c. on the cost of the railway for the remaining 43 years. The western half 
of the railway from Winnipeg to Prince Rupert was to be built by the Grand Trunk, 
the Government guaranteeing interest on bonds to 75 p.c. of the cost of construction, 
not exceeding $13,000 per mile on the prairie section and $30,000 per mile on the 
mountain section. This proposition was accepted and construction commenced 
on the National Transcontinental and the Grand Trunk Pacific. 


Effect of the War on the Railways. The Drayton-Acworth Report.— 
With two new transcontinental main lines, besides branches, under construction, 
Canadian railway mileage was doubled between 1900 and 1915, increasing from 
17,657 miles in the former year to 34,882 miles in the latter. The builders of the 
new lines, as well as the Canadian Government and people, had expected that 
immigration of capital and labour from Europe would rapidly settle the areas 
tributary to the new railroads and give them abundant and lucrative traffic, as 
had been the case with the C.P.R. Instead the war came, and European labour 
and capital were conscripted for the struggle; immigration fell off, while cost of 
operation increased, owing to the scarcity of labour and material in Canada. The 
interest on the bonds had to be met, and in 1915 the Government felt it necessary 
to give assistance to the railways. In 1916, after having again made loans to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway and the Canadian Northern Railway Co., a Royal 
Commission was appointed by Order in Council of July 13, 1916, to investigate:— 
(1) the general problem of transportation, (2) the status of each of the three trans- 
continental systems, (3) the reorganization of any of the said systems, or their 
acquisition by the State, and (4) other matters considered by the commission to be 
relevant to the general scope of the inquiry. Alfred Holland Smith of New York, 
Sir Henry Drayton of Ottawa and Sir George Paish of London, England, were 
originally appointed to the Commission. On the resignation of the latter, William 
M. Aeworth, a distinguished English authority on railways, was appointed to take 
his place. The majority report of the Commission, signed by Sir Henry Drayton 
and Mr. Acworth, has formed the basis of the subsequent railway policy of Canada. 
Their recommendation was that the public should take control of the Canadian 
Northern, of the Grand Trunk Pacifie and of the Grand Trunk proper, and that 
they should be administered on purely business principles by a board of trustees, 
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such compensation as seemed proper to be decided by arbitration and given to the 
shareholders of the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk. 

The process of the acquisition of these railways and the financial results of their 
operation down to the end of 1925 are described in a special article, ‘‘The Origin 
and Growth of Government-owned railways in Canada,”’ appearing on pages 601 
to 607 of this volume, and illustrated by Tables 19, 20 and 21, dealing respectively 
with physical operations, with earnings and expenses, and with the growth of the 
railway debt to the public and to the Government. 


2.—Statistics of Steam Railways. 


The steam railways of the world may be said to have commenced their opera- 
tions with the opening of the Stockton and Darlington railway in England on Sept. 
26, 1825. In the intervening century, the mileage of the steam railways of the 
world has increased to an estimated total of 738,577 miles in 1924, of which figure 
279,721 miles were state railways. Of the enormous total, slightly over one-third, 
or 250,282 miles, was in the United States. British India was second, with 40,401 
miles and Canada a close third with 40,061 miles. Germany had 35,558 miles, 
France 33,208 miles, Russia in Europe, 30,732 miles, Australia 26,712 miles, Great 
Britain 24,088 miles, Argentina 22,228 miles, Brazil 18,703 miles, Mexico 16,406 
miles.!. Of all the countries in the world Canada had the smallest population per 
mile of her railway lines, viz., 230. 

The mileage of steam railways in operation in Canada is given by single years 
for each year from 1835 to 1925 in Table 1, showing the first great period of con- 
struction in the 1850’s, when the mileage grew from 16 to 2,065, the lull in the 1860’s, 
the second great period of construction in the 1870’s and 1880’s, the lull in the 1890’s, 
the third great period of construction between 1900 and 1915 and the subsequent 
falling-off in the rate of increase. The mileage in the different provinces is given 
for recent years in Table 2. 


1.—Record of Steam Railway Mileage as at June 30, 1835-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-1925. 


pes H ee peer eae 
7 of miles r of miles of miles of miles 
Years. a Years. a Years. ay Years. A 
operation ./|| operation. operation. operation. 
tf 
Sal SOS te deserts 1,863 TaOode al GOS Memtte terns 19,431 
LO ip 18595 ae. 1,994 8,697 || 1905......... 20,487 
LG eES GO). caches. 2,065 OS OT NL OO Garnismiene 21,423 
16 | 186R Ee fe 2,146 LOS 2730 LOOT, . sae ee 22,446 
LOR elS 62) Rigen eae 2,189 10,773 || 1908... «4... 22,966 
MGs SSCS: eset. 2,189 1 95ylelO0ONe. eae 24,104 
ROT RUSOS: Bey ctaeere =f 2,189 12,184) Il 1910 nie qesere 24,731 
UGa lB OO. ae neat. seeks 2,240 12 LOoa LOU, terme. 25,400 
TOMALS6G 47th. s gar 2,278 1256281) VOl2s so... Sehr 26,840 
LOANS TSO ie set tatecors 2,278 1S 05s Wp LOLS sremenere 29,304 
MGM USGS praca 2,270 13$888)j// 1Ol4e oa sa 30,795 
16) |! 1869. ...5.20-5. 2,524 14,564 |) 1915......... 34,882 
VER Ooooeecetcnee 2,617 Lb; 005) O16. 2. aise 36,985 
DANN AST Loe. Seekes ts 2,695 15,627 WAMOLIE IS... 5 38,369 
1571 Read eee tee Sm 2,899 NOS OU OLS. eee ee. 38,252 
GOH MUSTS.. cs eters cs 3,832 16,270! |) VOLS he gee os 38,330 
L5ON PISA eae ise. o 4,331 UGS D5Ou 1919. nites 38,496 
205) RUS ZS wees caer 4,804 T6538 70)i)|' 19207 seein 38,806 
B06) | 1876 sa. . ore oe 5,218 17250) || 192 2... «on 39,192 
EOL VALSGo se yertetis tract’ 5,782 LACE T1922) cet arae 39,360 
SU elo lonancmeriasts 6,226 1S, 140" | A923 ea tee 39,665 
b SIAM AS A9 Mcle «vende 6,858 18, 7145) 1924500 oe en 40,061 
1,444 || 1880........... 7,194 18,988 || 1925......... 40,352 


i1From Slason Thompson’s Railway Statistics of the United States of America, 1924, pp. 36-38. 
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During the year 1925, 506 miles of new line were opened for operations, but 
due to the shortening, abandoning and reclassification of lines and the leasing of track 


to electric lines, the net increase was only 290 miles. 


In addition, 504 miles were 


under contract at the close of the year, 55 miles of projected line had been surveyed 
and 166 miles of line had been completed but were not yet in operation. Construc- 
tion was most active in the province of Saskatchewan, as will be seen from Table 2. 


2.—Steam Railway Mileage by Provinces, June 30, 1918-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-1925. 


Provinces. 


Prince Edward Island.... 
Nova scotia: i200. te. 


June 30. Dec. 31. 
1918. 1919. 1919 1920. 1921 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 
‘ 279 279 279 279 279 278 PANE 276 276 
je 1,428 1,432 1,435 1,438 1,452 1,451 1,447 1,427 1,427 
.| 1,959 1,948 1,993 1,816 1,948 1,948 1,947 1,942 1,985 
-| 4,791 4,860 4,877 4,941 4,971 4,920 4,919 4,882 4,797 
.| 10,995 | 11,000 | 10,987 | 11,001 | 10,976 | 10,940 | 10,957 | 10,947 10,908 
-| 4,168 4,190 4,193 4,403 4,417 4,527 4,521 4,520 4,540 
.| 6,162 6,148 6,141 6,220 6,296 6,438 6,518 6,942 7,056 
-| 4,273 4,285 4,354 4,474 4,557 4,567 4,784 4,818 4,965 
.| 8,852 | 3,843 | 3,892 | 3,916] 3,968] 38,960 | 3,966] 3,976 4,117 
; 102 102 100 69 58 58 58 58 58 
i 243 244 244 249 270 273 273 273 273 
.| 88,252 | 28,330 | 38,496 | 38,806 | 39,192 | 39,360 | 39,665 | 40,061 | 40,352 


Capital Liability.—The capital liability of the steam railways of Canada is 
shown in Table 3 for the years 1876 to 1925. The great increase after 1922 is due 
to the inclusion of all Government loans to railways and investment in road and 
equipment of Government railways as part of the capital liability of the railways. 


Statistics of individual lines are given in Table 4. 


3.—Capital Liability of Steam Railways, June 30, 1876-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-1925. 


Stocks. 


Years. 


Funded 
Debt. 


Total. 


Years. 


$ 


180,955,657 
182,578,994 
191,331,767 
192,674,553 
189,986,177 


199,527,981 
214,468,465 
269,092,615 
285,077,822 
312, 182, 162 


317,141,948 
324,128,738 
327,493,882 
322,559,672 
338, 177,386 


339,769,786 
344,400,282 
371,877,287 
361,760,508 
361,449,590 


361,075,340 
367,611,048 
378,151,790 
391,300,360 
410,326,095 
.| 424,414,314 


$ 


76,079,531 
79,676,382 
83, 110,938 
81,151,628 
80,661,316 


84,891,313 
92,487,932 
102,134, 295 
109,310,963 
141,370,963 


169, 359,306 
194,801,553 
228,617,728 
251,675,226 
266,885,707 


292,291,654 
305,120,200 
307,225,888 
327,003,803 
330,785,546 


336, 137,601 
348, 834,086 
354,946,865 
362,053,495 
373,716,704 
391,696,523 


$ 


257,035,188 
262,255,376 
275,042,705 
273,826,181 
270,617,493 


284,419,294 
306,956,397 
371,226,910 
394,388,785 
453,553,125 


486,501, 254 
518,930,291 
556,111,610 
584, 234, 898 
605,063,093 


632,061,440 
649, 520,482 
679,103,175 
688,764,311 
692, 235, 136 


697,212,941 
716,445, 134 
733,098,655 
753,353,855 
784,042,799 
816,110,837 


Funded 


Stocks. Debt. Total. 
$ $ $ 
460,401,863) 404,806,847} 865,208,710 
483,770,312 424,100,762 907,871,074 
492,752,530 449,114,035 941,866,565 
526,353,951} 465,543,967} 991,897,918 
561,655,395 504,226,234) 1,065,881, 629 
588,568,591! 583,369,217] 1,171,937,808 
607,891,349 631,869,664) 1,239,761,013 
647,534, 647 660,946,769) 1,308,481,416 
687,557,387 722,740,300} 1,410,297, 687 
749,207,687} 779,481,514) 1,528,689, 201 
770,459,351} 818,478,175) 1,588,937,526 
918,573, 740 613,256,952) 1,531,830, 692 
1,026,418, 123 782,402,638) 1,808,820, 761 
1,024,085,983| 851,724,905} 1,875,810,888 
1,024, 264,325 868,861,449) 1,893,125, 774 
1,089,114,875} 896,005,116) 1,985,119, 991 
1,098, 885,495 905,994,999] 1,999,880, 494 
1,100,301, 195 914,823,515) 2,015,124, 710 
1,104,409, 122 931,756,484] 2,036, 165,606 
1,323,705, 962 846,324,166) 2,170,080, 128 
1,372,545,165| 792,142,471] 2,164, 687,636 
1,415,623 ,322 743,653,809] 2,159,277,131 


1,385, 080,426 
1,401, 263,285 
1,378,706, 860 


1,879,593, 6121 
2,012, 602,3281 
2,092,374,0491 


3,264,674, 0381 
3,413,865, 6131 
3,471,080, 9091 


Includes all Government loans to railways and investment in road and equipment of Government rail- 
ways and three coal railways. 
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4.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Individual Steam 
Railways for the calendar year 1925. 


Names of Railways. 


Alberta and Great Waterways.........ceseeescceess 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay..............:.-6 
PRI SOI AeLLAS OTA tsa at eee ect ricer one ina cere eaeine 
Atlantic, Quebec and Western...............0.2.+-- 
Brandon, Saskatchewan and Hudson Bay........... 
British Yukon4:.<.\3ee > see SSS hes eer 
Burrard Inlet Tunnel and Bridge Co................ 
Canada,and Gulf Rerminal. 9.2% 1a: alow. oe eet ares 


Cumberland Railway and Coal Co................. 
Detroit River Tunnel 


Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia........ 
Eissexulentan nell es para, toeae tees terrier halter 
BaquimaltandyNanaimo.. Mel.fe.. ae. deec eee. 
Predericton:and Grand Make: so. cece etece coeeae 
Greater Winnipeg Water District................... 
Hereford ies secn sec gancaecee een e cerrado see 
International Bridge and Terminal Co.............. 
Kent Northertic. sn. 6 ais 2 ac) ok, oayancene ea ee 
Kettle iViallovet cen on cantor nee a ieteceerencicner 
Lacombe and North Western..............0..00000 


Maritime /@oal.and Riv... Cox «22 =r. acetic eg 
Massawipp. Valloyove’ Sas. sk noe ee. cee ee 
Midland Railway of Manitoba 
Montrealand Atlantic 2 i5sojo% cope cen ee tee on ene 
Morrissey, Fernie and Michel. ::.. 2. s.nl2:.<.1..2e08- 
Namenvaillewimebioneca: sti oat cicntcach ae ieee 
Nelson and Fort Sheppard 
New Brunswick Coal and Ry. Co..............-.+.- 
INipissines@ entre liso a sat eee ete Ser ee cree 
Ottawa and New York 
iPacitie Great ashen ta. seem cin: sot cake aces 
Pére Marquette (in Canada).2s.....00. 0.020002 0cece 
OuehbeciCentral cesar oe eae tee aCe aoe ee ene 
Quebec, Montreal and Southern..................... 
GQuichee Onientales- a4 6 crete constant 
Quebee Ry., Light and Power Co... 22... 22.2 cae e 
Ropervaleund SAasvenay,....n jer seat eleae > alee ohare 
RNtlancdcanaeN Oy alice se aunt eet ace ee taae 
St. John’s Bridge and Extension.................... 
St. Lawrence and Adirondack. ......5.00.....%-..<- 
Syaney aug homsbure on. daneesan at cee eee ee 
qhemiiseOushan awe ter eee eee Sem tote ie eee 
Timiskaming and Northern Ontariol................ 
AbOUSANG ASIANS eet at eee ee ee eee teres 
Toronto: Hamilton and Buftaloc.tecssst ee use cen eeee 
VanvBuren Bridger COsieee ete ame ee eee 
Vancouver, Victoria and Eastern 
Wabash Ry. Co. in Canada 


Single 
Track 
Mileage. 


Miles. 
285-80 


332-44 
85-41 


49, 351-52 


Capital Gross Operating 
Liability. Earnings. | Expenses. 
$ $ $ 
7,450,000. 255,982 305, 382 
25,391,513?) 1,532,478 1,569,799 
5,306,800 837,424 490,698 
6,598, 675 Dis. 4oo 271,580 
2,150,000 93,739 145, 366 
4,978,879 182,415 113, $32 
1,502,500 = - 
1,740,000 114,671 87,676 
37,630,000 | 22,959,403 13, 686, 893 
2,404,399, 6232/208, 218,921 | 184,373,201 
702,081,861 2|182,610,792 | 140,663,059 
3,839, 687 65,524 151,170 
2,161,9152 250,613 312,003 
4,295,000 148, 292 189,174 
1,304,972 148,273 133,084 
21,000, 000 = - 
8,431,500 | 1,716,757 1,500, 721 
420,000 41,817 57,243 
14,810,065 941,116 871,151 
1,120,000 251,568 235,289 
7,332,000 | 1,458,314 938, 686 
605,000 111,199 81,496 
1,779, 626 86,385 88,264 
1,600,000 94,719 164,372 
300,000 = - 
59,347 31,130 31,528 
15,960,000 | 1,457,796 1,470,605 
2,343,715 59,682 62,231 
4,400,000 = - 
1,190,000 = - 
88,934 13,614 18,642 
2,066,000 68,090 111,004 
3,768,600 129,037 75,875 
800, 000 313, 653 377,077 
4,800,000 440,700 475,555 
5,518,0007) 1,598,042 1,384,543 
1,263,000 147,057 108,217 
600, 000 606, 839 382,966 
2,846,800 82,480 146,897 
1,597,041 53,156 66,191 
- 53, Ck 92,467 
2,100,000 296, 889 464,932 
50,618,835 436, 833 721,352 
3,000,000 | 5,084,485 2,971,925 
11,675,010 2,948,744 2,236,295 
7,000,000 602,535 760,056 
2,297,364 319,268 284,264 
- 1,289 1,140 
3,330,000 364,439 223,095 
200,000 4,483 5,353 
433,900 = = 
2,155,567 970,090 752,804 
4,208,720 813,704 743,030 
4,099,669 452,096 341,765 
29,675,791 | 4,771,442 3,787,344 
60, 000 83,633 56,368 
10,695,000 | 2,821,733 2,072,510 
500,000 - - 
23,500,000 718,886 829,155 
- | 7,157,550 4,664,333 
3,471, 080,909 (455,297,288 | 372,149, 656 


1Constructed and operated by Ontario Government Commission. 


2Including capital of leased lines. 
3Canadian lines only. 


Summary of Traffic Statistics——A summary of freight and passenger 
traffic statistics and of the ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings will be 
found for the years 1901 to 1925 in Table 5. Especially notable is the decline in 
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the number of passengers carried in recent years, the number in 1925 being the 
lowest since 1912, when the population of the country was much less than at the 
present time. The tonnage of freight carried in 1925 was also smaller than in any 
year during the period 1917 to 1920. The former phenomenon is generally attributed 
to the competition of the automobile on the improved highways of the country, and 
the latter is not unconnected with the increase in the use of automobile trucks, 
though the consolidation of the railways is also a factor, since freight is less often 
transferred from one railway to another. For a better measure of freight traffic 
see ‘‘tons of freight carried one mile” in Table 8. 

The statistics of gross earnings and operating expenses illustrate the difficulties 
confronting our railways in recent years. Before the war it was generally held 
that, on account of the enormous initial investment required in roadbed and equip- 
ment, a railway’s operating expenses should not exceed about two-thirds or 70 p.c. 
of its gross earnings, the remainder being required to meet interest on capital invested. 
whether in stocks or bonds, as well as to provide for necessary improvements. 
The ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings is called the operating ratio, and 
in 1913 the Canadian operating ratio was 70-90 p.c. The new conditions of the 
war period, especially the higher cost of labour and of fuel, swelled the operating 
ratio in spite of advances in freight and passenger rates, until in 1920 it reached 
97-18 p.c., since when there has been a gradual decline, 1925 showing a considerable 
improvement as compared with 1924, with an operating ratio of 81-70 p.c., as 
compared with 85-77 p.c. This reduction was a rather notable achievement, 
for, although gross earnings were nearly $10,000,000 higher, due in large measure 
to the increased grain crops in 1925, operating expenses were reduced by over 
$10,000,000, resulting in largely increased net operating revenues for 1925 and in a 
reduction of 4 p.c. in the operating ratio. 

In Table 6 will be found an analysis of the distribution of the operating 
expenses of steam railways for the last four years, the 1925 figures showing sub- 
stantial economies as compared with 1924 in three of the five classes; traffic 
expenses and equipment maintenance showed slight increases. The earnings and 
operating expenses per mile of line and per train mile are analysed in Table 7. 


&.—Summary of Steam Railway Statistics of Freight and Passenger Traffic and Ratio 
of Expenses to Earnings, years ended June 30, 1901-1919, and calendar years 
1919-1925. 

Nore.—These statistics were published for the years 1875-1900 on p. 434 of the 1916-17 Year Book. 


Miles Total Ratio of 
Voars in t mee Passengers} Freight Gross Operating | expenses 
ae opera- las ~ carried. carried. Earnings. | Expenses. to 
tion aE receipts. 
No. No. No. Tons. 3 $ pce 
REE a gt Sater oe 18,140] 53,349,394] 18,385,722) 36,999,371] 72,898,749] 50,368,726 69-06 
BYES GC cicais <a ie ce 18,714} 55,729,856] 20,679,974] 42,376,527} 83,666,503) 57,343,592 68-54 
ANS Sie pay oe 18,988] 60,382,920} 22,148,742) 47,373,417} 96,064,527) 67,481,524 70°25 
BEE aceutdind coe tence 19,431) 61,312,002) 23,640,765) 48,079,519} 100,219,436] 74,563, 162 74-40 
LLL ie Big er 20,487| 65,934,114] 25,288,723) 50,893,957) 106,467,198] 79,977,573 75-12 
Pert ok erie esaies tc, 21,353] 72,723,482] 27,989,782} 57,966,713] 125,322,865} 87,129,434 69-52 | 
1907. 22.452| 75,115,765] 32,137,319] 63,866,135) 146,738,214] 103,748,672 70-70 
BOOB. e253 980. 23: 22,966] 78,637,526] 34,044,992} 63,071,167) 146,918,314] 10,,304, 143 73°04 
1909. 24,104} 79,662,216] 32,683,309] 66,842,258] 145,056,336] 104,600,084 72-11 
POM e sree ewe eee 24,731} 85,409,241] 35,894,575) 74,482,866] 173,956,217) 120,405,440 69-22 
LU) bam palit salleaaaienn 25,400} 89,716,533} 37,097,718] 79,884,282] 188,733,494] 131,034,785 69-43 
1912. 26,727] 100,930,271} 41,124,181) 89,444,331) 219,403,753) 150,726,540 68-70 
ese on. calcite sll 29,304] 113,437,208] 46,185,968] 106,992,710] 256,702,703] 182,011,690 70-90 
Weta ck te «am 30,795| 107,895,272] 46,702,280] 101,393,989] 243,088,539) 178,975,259 73°63 
pC a aes 35,582] 93,218,479] 46,322,035] 87,204,838] 199,843,072] 147,731,099 73°92 
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5.—Summary of Steam Railway Statistics of Freight and Passenger Traffic and Ratio 
of Expenses to Earnings, years ended June 39, 1901-1919, and calendar years 
1919-1925— concluded. 


Nore.—These statistics were published for the year 1875-1900 on p. 434 of the 1916-17 Year Book. 


Miles Total F Ratio of 
Minar in pees Passengers Freight Gross Operating | expenses 

SEI opera- iis carried. carried. | Earnings. | Expenses. to 
tion ; receipts. 

No. No. No. Tons. $ $ p.c 
DOUG Reta ete seers dele 37,434) 111,075,890} 43,503,459) 100,659,088) 261,888,654) 180,542,259 68-94 
(8 8 cape aoe 38,604! 115,797,100} 48,106,530) 121,916,272) 310,771,479} 222,890, 637 71-72 
TOUS acces cits eect 38,484) 109,857,560) 44,948,638) 127,543,687] 330,220,150) 273,955,436 82-96 
TOLD AS eoisKidaes: 38,501) 103,832,835) 43,754,194] 116,699,572! 382,976,901) 341,866,509 89-27 
1919 (Dec. 31)..... 38,663] 107,053,735] 47,940,456] 111,487,780) 408,598,361] 376,789,093 92-22 
1920 ( pS ey 38,976] 117,384,819) 51,318,422) 127,429,154) 492,101,104! 478,248,154 97-18 
1921 ( ies 3) ene 39,363} 104,652,167) 46,793,251) 103,131,132] 458,008,891] 422,581,205 92-26 
1y22 ( 6S AP Rvs x 39,360] 107,625,144) 44,383,620) 108,530,518} 440,687,128} 393,927,406 89-39 
1923 ( SSM) yc 3, 39,665} 114,010,698) 44,824,337) 118,289,604) 478,388,047/ 413,862,818 86-52 
1924 ( EON SS arte 40,061) 110,134,782) 42,921,809] 106,429,355) 445,923,877) 382,483,908 85-77 
1925 ( Cee iecetas 40,352) 109,388,725) 41,458,084| 109,850,925) 455,297,288] 372,149,656 81-70 


6.— Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways for the calendar years 


1922-1925. 
Items of Expenditure. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ | p.c. $ p.c 
Ways and structures....... 79,887,565} 20-28} 83,501,064) 20-18) 78,051,798) 20-41) 74,015,637) 19-89 
PU CUOILEN be Nett ese Cereroers 93,814,326] 23-82! 92,245,094] 22-29) 85,107,990} 22-25) 86,120,493) 23-15 
Traffic expenses............| 12,925,589] 3-28) 14,160,804) 3-42) 15,219,062} 3-98] 15,380,361] 4-13 
Dransportation\s lamas 191,009,121} 48-49] 205,264,233] 49-60) 187,813,639) 49-10} 180,875,593] 48-60 
General expenses........... 16,290,805} 4-13) 18,681,623) 4-51} 16,291,419} 4-26} 15,757,572) 4-23 
Wotalss504 ddovster 393,927, 406|100-00) 413,862,818/100-00) 382,483, 908|100-00) 372,149, 656/ 100-00 


7.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways per mile of line and per train 
mile, for the years ended June 30, 1914-1919, and for the calendar years 1919-1925. 


1919 


1921 ( 
1922 ( 
1923 ( 
1924 ( 
1925 ( 


iz3 ) 
oc ) 


Years. 


IT De Bi tones Ores tensct cue 
TOU ce nina tee 


Gross Operating Net Cross Operating 
Earnings Expenses Earnings Earnings Expenses 
Per mile of line. Per train mile. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

7,894 5,812 2,082 2-253 1-659 
5,616 4,152 1,465 2-144 1-585 
6,943 4,823 2,120 2-358 1-623 
8,051 5,774 Dyioee 2-683 1-925 
8,581 7,119 1,462 3-006 2-494 
9,947 8,879 1,068 3-683 3°292 
Seiad ee 10,568 9,745 823 3-817 3-520 
Pa setae ae 12,626 12,270 356 4-192 4-074 
satan i uae 11,636 10,735 901 4-376 4-038 
ee ae 11,196 10,008 1,188 4-095 3°660 
ERE 6 ES 12,059 10,434 1,625 4-196 3630 
ER «fetes LT, ASE 9,548 1,583 4-049 3°473 
SEQS «hte 6 11,283 9,222 2,061 4-162 3-402 


A summary analysis of passenger and freight traffic statistics for recent years 
is given in Table 8, showing among other things, a decline in average receipts per 
passenger per mile from 3-036 cents in 1921 to 2-690 cents in 1925, and a decline in 
the average number of passengers per train from 70 in 1919 and 64 in 1920 to 55 in 
1925. Similarly, freight traffic statistics show a reduction in freight receipts per 
ton per mile from 1-200 cents in 1921 to 0-987 cents in 1923 and 1-012 cents in 
1925, the increase in the latter year being accounted for by the smaller percentage 
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of low-rate grain traffic rather than by any increase in freight rates. In this table 
there should also be noted the tendency toward an increase in the average length of 
the freight haul and the increase in the average train load from 353 tons in 1914 to 
507 tons in 1925. 


8.—Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 


1914-1925. 
PASSENGERS. 
= Number of 
Number of N pon and of passengers eG ae 
Years ended June 30. passengers 1 ° se carried one mile CONS 
carried. ape per mile Lice Rosi am 
one mile. ot Line: per mile. 
No: No. No. cents. 
PONG is te SE OR Res te Mee one 46, 702,280 3,089,031, 194 100,309 2,027 
ROME eae acta a etcie io scie 8 aN lass cersee 46,322,035 2,483,708, 745 69, 802 2-021 
MONG Se Sarah terete aiv.c Sbs veiled acess 43,503,459 2,727,122, 648 72,611 1-954 
UDG) eee oy 8 aon Cee Aci ieee 48,106,530 | 3,150,127,428 79, 829 1-946 
oR On ag os bc a 44,948,638 3, 161,082,402 82,140 2-122 
A OEGES mmr tei prieeiotlecie Ae stele wrsieiens aie 43,754,194 3,074, 664, 369 79,859 2-557 
1919 (Dec. 31) 47,940,456 3,658,492, 716 94,625 2-631 
1920 ( or) 51,318, 422 3,522,494, 856 90,376 2-916 
1921 ( SS) 46,793,251 2,960,583, 955 75,219 3:036 
O22 (eS 2) 44,383,620 2,814, 113,531 71,497 2-820 
1923 ( <- ) 44, 834,337 3,076,341, 444 77,558 2-760 
TODAS Gee LeiSE oo) 42,921,809 | 2,872,333,579 71,699 2-790 
1925 ( Seb) notte cere cee 41, 458, 084 2,910, 760, 047 72,134 2-690 
Average Average Average Passenger 
receipts passenger number of revenue per 
Years ended June 30. per journey passengers passenger 
passenger. in miles. per train. train mile. 
$ miles. No. $ 
OEM ore Me iiib vivid WS Hie bie esate nae e 1-328 66 | 59 1-185 
LOUD We tee Ae oss ME a eiaicis< a elewae es te 1-083 54 50 1-016 
ORG eee eh eae « Zatrie aes tne Site ne 1-083 55 53 1-042 
ee A racy of oes oy Ss vinsncs aie onary 1-140 59 59 1-160 
ROMO MEME Net eae es ahirtacig ce tee Fee F 1-492 70 64 1-709 
DRO CRA vo wheats tate Vehn hs; oot w ALA DTS Oe ale 1-796 70 63 2-012 
PTOMMD DOW a I een races ca hae Sets 2-008 76 70 2-259 
1920 ( a a OA rr 2-002 68 64 2-360 
DG Tae ONT pte Sceye sjapidae. stenls ocpee 1-921 63 57 2-300 
BSS 27 Weateaecr UY ate sntera ete icis ort stato are ee ave 1-790 63 55 2-100 
TOD BT IMRES! (SE «SR Rie et Safes st 1-900 69 58 2-270 
1924 ( SOA ae tetera, Su teyarigs .%. hei svalarics e's 1-870 67 D3 2°130 
ATS | I ACARD | ga ae ene pepe RR RENE ee 1-890 70 55 2-120 
FREIGHT. 
Tons of Tons Freight 
~ Tons of frowht carried one epetares 
Years ended June 30. freight peered mile per er ton 
carried. one mile. oe per mile. 
tons. tons. tons. cents. 
LAD are fale ote fousle pun iainvesa ae 9° otapecs sate Ruaveoe Fiais 101,393,989 | 22,063, 294,685 716, 359 0-742 
TLD ee ee eee er ces ne ankle De ha eats 87,204,833 | 17,661,309, 723 496,355 0-751 
ED Libero eae hate e hictata bun > mrvniinei@ wlsseerene eek 109,659,088 | 28,195,364, 264 753, 202 0-653 
NUL gee ES Se So eRe Sh micnsriet 121,916,272 | 31,186,707, 851 807,948 0-690 
Pace iatais Sars hetecseie sis. 0 elb.a' os acerelageivie ese 127,543,687 | 31,029,072, 279 806, 285 0-736 
I aa Re Be AR Eye ORAM ITO Toye ESE 116,699,572 | 27,724,397, 202 720,096 0-962 
BER IOC L OL) pent cate tio as siavel aiees seb 111,487,780 | 26,950,598,322 697,064 1-008 
1920 ( Re Md crate ceipioreeore rotate ibrar sons i ad 127,429,154 | 31,894,411,479 818,309 1-071 
1921 ( ae 8) th Pei RRA 103,131,132 | 26,621,630,554 676,311 1-200 
1922 ( DAS et oy date dvecae sateen 108,530,518 | 30,367,885, 883 771,542 1-039 
1923 ( ag) Roe ee ew ns Sis if ade eeabeT ee 118,289,604 | 34,067, 658,527 858, 884 0-98 
1924 ( SD pate sean st cian ae eo 106,429,355 | 30,513, 819,106 761, 684 1-019 
1925 ( Peaks) anette eyiaisioietelersie vletetiers 2 109,850,925 | 31,965, 204,683 792,159 1-012 
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8._Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
1914-1925—concluded. 


FREIGHT—concluded. 


Average Revenue 
: or TAS 

. Receipts Pura RA number of per 

Years ended June 30. per oR oehtihaul Amok peck i freight 

hauled. RSG per loade train 

in miles. tons. eee aac 

$ miles. tons. tons. $ 

LOR: ee en ee ee Sc ITE - 1-614 217 353 19-18 2-619 
MOUSER aAe airs Yi ne: aise cstre ee ne 1-520 202 344 18-43 2-279 
DOUG atecyscr: simryceete eee 1-679 257 411 20-91 2-686 
MOT Ete ectarer. ciceterets sae 1-766 256 436 22.24 3-006 
OLS icine s crore. oe siete Oe raise aoe 1-789 243 457 23-10 3-359 
LOT O ere nd Rich ater mete ree titans ote 2-286 238 442 23-46 4-256 
LOTORGDG Gs Sil). 0. 8 hay. ote mitenns cuore oayare nar 2-427 242 434 22-21 4-358 
ODOC RNY AT ans hcten aerate ctl esterase 2-680 250 457 23-05 4-892 
TOOT ehos Vie Se cease crite are haere 3-100 258 447 22-12 5-370 
TODD (moO nn RM eridare steele ee mance 2-910 280 481 23-03 5-000 
BOD BG CP ek!” Dicks ty kaee love atekersieiai rea orate 2-840 288 502 23-42 4-950 
ODA AE) so Syarareie wipneonyetn Syerele AOI 2-920 287 483 22:77 4-920 
OD SH (pe Es a) 5, seceretate he Ries slerese ecviecercuereeatere ere 2-950 = pal 507 22-55 5-130 


Railway Wages and Salaries.—<As will be seen in Table 9, railway wages 
and salaries have greatly increased in the past decade. When 1925 is compared 
with 1914, it is observed that the railways of Canada employed in the latest year 
166,027 persons, as compared with 159,142 in 1914—an increase of 6,885 persons 
or slightly more than 4 p.c. The wage and salary bill, however, increased from 
$111,762,972 in 1914 to $237,755,752 in 1925—an increase of 113 p.c. While there 
has been a decline of $52,754,766 in railway wages and salaries since 1920, wages and 
salaries still absorb 52-25 cents out of every dollar of gross earnings, as compared 
with 45-97 cents in 1914. 

Wage adjustments during the year 1925 were of minor importance, the average 
hourly rate of pay of employees on all railways being increased from $0-577 to 
to $0-578. With a decrease in total employees, however, of 3,943 and in total 
hours on duty of 4,563,683, the total wage bill fell from $239,864,265 to 
$237,755,752. This decrease was spread fairly generally through all classes of 
employees, although most pronounced in the case of construction and mainten- 
ance workers. 
9.—Number of Steam Railway Employees, Amount of Salaries and Wages and Ratios 


of the latter to Gross Earnings and Operating Expenses, for years ended June 30, 
1914-1919, and for calendar years, 1919-1925. 


Salaries Ratio to Ratio to 

Years ended June 30. Employees. and gross operating 

wages. earnings. expenses. 

No. $ p.c. p.¢, 

159, 142 111, 762,972 45-97 62-43 
124,142 90, 215,727 45-15 61-0) 
144,770 104,300, 647 39-82 57-95 
146,175 | 129,626,187 41585 58-34 
143, 493 152, 274,953 46-14 55-59 
158,777 208,939,995 54-56 61-12 
1910) (Dee.230)) Meat eee hac neayer age Saree Ae 173,728 233,323,074 57-10 61-92 
1920 ( Sie Ni. ae PRONE etch 2k EN, 185,177] 290,510,518 59-04 60-74 
1921 ( spl) ck Ay SAN MANOS Se ee Na 5 eed re ae 167,627 247,756,138 54-09 58-63 
1922 EE) Re Ac. c, Se LCE ER TTETA ae spite ee 165,635 233,294,040 52-94 59-20 
1923 © Se a ee eens Ses aoe ies See 178,052 253,320,005 52-96 61-21 
1924 ( ED Reta ok, Ree ER crs Ce ere 169,970 239, 864, 265 53-79 62-71 
LET Wane Ph pee Ge Heo oR B eer ema eda 166,027 237,159, 102 52-25 63-85 
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Mileage and Rolling Stock.—Statistics of the mileage and the rolling stock 
of the steam railways of Canada are given for the last six years in Table 10. The 
figures given may be supplemented by the statement that between 1920 and 1925 
the average capacity of box cars increased from 34-779 tons to 36-391 tons, of flat 
ears from 33-459 tons to 34-951, and of all freight cars from 35-141 tons to 36-694 
tons. The average tractive power of the locomotives in use in 1920 was 31,112 
lb. and in 1925 33,858 lb. Of the locomotives in use in 1925, 29 were electric, while 
motor passenger cars numbered 57. 


10.— Mileage and Rolling Stock of Steam Railways, calendar years 1920-1925. 


Mileage and Equipment. 1920. 1921, 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Mileage and Engines. 
Miles in operation (single track)......... 38,806 39,192 39,360 39,665 40,061 40,352 
TOOL C GUNES oe, nce cia wale sisisalee sss sie 9,608 9,755 9,892 9,680 10,012 9,579 
Miles of industrial track................. - - - - - 1,555 
Miles ofidouble track... 0. .c.ecneke ees 2,590 2,629 2,608 2,591 2,619 2,615 
Pg MON MSS. Sale Ste cicero nd earl ae § 6,030 6,027 5,955 5, 897 5, 857 5,752 
Passenger Cars. 

IB GHARASS 3 osx Ssincie ois ie es cides aaa ve 2,212 2,218 2,057 1,968 1,981 1,960 
OR OMCMOIASS Le peril nte skeen eo ernaeleelale 582 552 514 429 419 426 
Avparay at ION yy Meta Se wate aan eel 362 350 348 424 426 430 
2 ee eee 673 677 697 704 703 | 704 
RTA Fe apni AA Ee lens2.s. vo SO RT 196 223 209 194 196 198 
LENA, cP $B RE Mee IT 137g plo 194 223 243 249 
Sila vite Sele 2 eA ae: See eee 584 645 640 675 819 822 
Baggage, express and postal............. 1,479 1,807 1, 803 1,859 1, 855 1, 843 
MOEOWCATS..5o3- S1Ss2dee e235 wee eee. = - 28 28 42 57 
(Ol SS ehcp mee on rer ARN Rem Re renee rae 282 122 310 281 165 150 


PTO a set nas Sete acre a ene Rec ner ce narra 155,964 161, 259 158, 622 159, 276 155, 656 154,527 
RSE ie oe ee tL its Meme eise ay = 24,939 24,391 24,186 23,321 22,748 22,308 
RR aN ec eNOS aso nae tones 11,164 12,585 11,542 12,204 12,335 12,025 
2S ee SETS Se eee eee eA oe 20, 249 20,079 20,557 22, 854 23,486 23,445 
“OT net hE AP REN crt ASTER See RO EOE ~ 414 413 405 438 453 466 
ERBEEIOEP ADOT Ss ands v ca atre\ says ays Stee hoe aye 6, 204 7,012 6,463 6,504 6,329 6, 286 
“Dc? Tae 5 Res al See ae ee See 5,555 5,824 6,800 5,017 5,156 5,170 


Commodities hauled.—Statistics of the commodities hauled in the years 
1922, 1923, 1924 and 1925, show that in 1925 there was an increase over 1924 of 
3,421,570 tons in the total hauled (Table 11), although this was still considerably 
less than the totals for 1920 and 1923. The increase over 1924 was principally 
accounted for by increases in wheat tonnage, due to the larger crop in 1925, and in 
manufactured and miscellaneous commodities, due to the more active industrial 
conditions prevailing in 1925. Although coal still constituted the largest individual 
commodity handled, the tonnage was smaller than in any other of the last 6 years. 

25297—384 
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11.—Commodities hauled as Freight on Steam Railways during the calendar years 


1922-1925. 
Products. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 
Wheat 13,142,064 12,754,041 10,411,587 11,965,782 
Corn 1, 732,221 983,009 742,408 648, 454 
Oats. 3,125,602 2,136,040 2,421,590 1,970,922 
Barley.. 800,911 642,109 926,163 1,143,040 
EUV Oe eae Ba orien St Cen err Rice Someones 522,403 273,587 463,340 243,532 
Flaxseed 143,777 133,097 214,307 211,585 
Other grain 170, 218 135,895 128,674 130,799 
BWLOUTERE Sree ate Oe dic eee ee eta ee 3, 664, 264 3,383,569 3,310, 213 2,926,165 
Other millediproductssn nee een 1,751,054 1,833, 223 2,020,706 1,943,934 
Hay angdistrawaccaratr seen ns oaee ere ee 1,028, 835 1,045,392 1,172,090 965, 642 
COLbOnT a ea MeeePRE Since Ean ER VE: 243, 869 179, 449 148,082 214, 200 
Apples Wiresh)) ksh ears ates: ator 358,043 376,028 327,185 312,039 
@therinuvt (iresh)panaace ee one ee 425, 889 416,503 526,950 509, 034 
POLACOOS ar Rite eet eae eee rate 548,187 554, 747 574, 870 717,356 
Otherfreshvyecetables: 2 cnerme- Meeker 231,493 251,672 322,503 340,302 
Other agricultural and vegetable products. 661,571 659,965 759,389 795, 226 
TOtal sac Benn eae ee 28,550, 401 25, 758, 326 24,470,057 25,038, 012 
Animals and Animal Products— 
orses tes so aerae ce awtctead te are tore tee nse ele 87,793 88,781 96, 343 90,316 
@attleandicalvcsseas eee eee eee 907,110 816, 722 750, 364 764,716 
Seep ern ene stern ae etree ae cere 89,776 59,502 66,361 67,897 
A 5 lors a ne OEM CE OC GGETISO OR CO COT 319, 828 315,689 393, 646 408, 412 
Dressed meats! dresit)/saveniioe ce on eeivees 681,493 670,091 625,356 537,211 
Dressed meats (cured or salted)...... ees 262,565 263,412 301,575 341,998 
Other packing house products............. 212,573 357, 966 355, 109 303,168 
IPOUILEY wee et rt eee ce eine 72,437 92,523 87,632 80,303 
Tiga’ Whe Re aa, cee CMe mine 156,611 168,719 159,131 165,822 
Butter and cheese 280,247 273,672 287,786 312.828 
WOOL oes eee Ne Side eesti erarerere wiiiaetes 75, 881 72,727 65, 835 59,256 
Hides andvleathor. ete. seer ena seca 223,965 216,410 192,394 201717 
Other animals and animal products....... 121,219 128, 709 128,185 122,309 
otal. cee iene seas aerate 3,491,498 3,524, 923 3,509, 717 3,455,953 
Mine Products— 
Amthracitercoall .rriekecteieeslsrervoei eine eeieiare 4,571,101 7,651,100 6,393,703 5,419,417 
‘Bidaminous coals eencemseeieuiiete meee 17,867,111 21,376,703 16,992,316 16,515,029 
ignite coal ie (anc s ccieist cade eee cjaincereoe 261, 732 348,515 393,101 362,485 
Coke Ataew. eiveeisGistne assets steiner. osssisele 743,767 1,202,129 990, 806 1,484, 206 
TROM OL das eee toe ese oleae aes 355,728 594,229 277,837 451,610 
Other ores and concentrates.............. 1,099,793 2,290,101 2,332,390 2,568,703 
Base bullion and matte.........:......... W220 130,757 167,330 197,011 
Clay, gravel, sand, stone (crushed)....... 4,755,767 4,794,577 4,937,276 5,486,938 
Slate, dimension or block stone........... 747,738 973,525 487,134 466, 899 
Grude petroleum 5.7.5 science cles sieveloieas icles 282,148 319,562 560, 267 432,239 
Asphaltums Srrcs ccccne coe secre seen eee 164, 894 131,574 155,857 213,612 
Salter seer ee oe ha Hino ins oe iatetaihetststeces antes 436,753 402,841 380,379 420,495 
@thenmane products sean mts sie 595, 629 581,999 650,902 832,137 
Motal: can geese se tee innon ces 31,959,388 40,797, 612 34,719, 298 34,850, 781 
Forest Products— 
Logs, posts, poles, cordwood........ eas 3,187,239 3,295,349 3,159,232 3,078,300 
Meg cheeses Saale nous SNORT UMEE ee 269,530 260,800 238,625 185,366 
Pulpwood ‘ 4,914,220 5,955,051 5,764,023 5,333,910 
Lumber, timber, box shooks, heading... . 8,729,649 9,214,364 8,065,473 8,569,424 
@therforest productsys. -sictesmicsteisicieeiieeie 721,437 728,202 599,997 692,330 
Total Moscone meeniateanc teen 17,822,075 19, 453, 766 17,827,350 17,859,330 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous— 
Refined petroleum and its products....... 1,696,095 1,797,539 1,870,942 2,082,284 
Sipser ee: ae Oe SRN Gee 941,733 763,330 902,133 824,655 
Tron-=pig nud boot pacer cohen cckvemate 544,269 756, 822 458,374 426,033 
Railsiand fastenings) crac cicdse cline 347,997 819,300 258,286 156,915 
Bar and sheet iron—structural iron and 
irON PIPE. ca. see -eaeeiacatas BEDSASDTSDOONE 1,323,942 1,830,911 1,187,075 1,552,173 
Castings, machinery and boilers.......... 632,728 696, 663 541,214 633,386 


(Op Bao gassaoach ood dadebenuctoneoade 1,266,080 1,264,564 1,192,524 1,256,111 
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11.—Commodities hauled as Freight on Steam Railways during the calendar years 


1922-1925— concluded. 
Products. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous—concluded. 

Brick and artificial stone................. Ties cae 1,072,379 923,216 1,005, 830 
PaaVOGANG DIASTEM Oe). Gack cictceielawleve oern eaten 499,889 522,577 440, 699 541,290 
Sewer pipe and drain tile................. 140,936 100,611 130,806 111,188 

Agricultural implements and _ vehicles 
Other than’ auto's... te cece oe ee 252,867 333,004 260, 213 383,810 
Automobiles and auto trucks............. 932,457 1,198,499 1,160,836 1,725,241 
PTOUSCHOIE SOOM: ron ccc sinctervece- slant oheielers are 140,349 123,488 84,162 91,366 
HUGIHICUEGC Me mr Morte, coeenep SRn seme eae 105,537 89,085 86,013 90,686 
Liquors and beverages...............205- 165,759 210,417 260,231 285,095 
iBertilizeresalikindsn sce weeeeesewerees 327,532 304,512 322,706 376,079 
Paper, printed matter, books............. 2,331,194 2,522,266 2,433, 257 2,701,692 
MULGORE Datars cin cic eneereracianctetvereteies cis 2,170,698 2,022,183 1,930,953 2,343,843 
Fish (fresh, frozen, cured, etc.)........... 165,471 150,202 130,077 126,219 
(BASINS Te Wi £4 Vokes ea SE 11,283 10,540 6,689 10,144 

Canned goods (all canned food products 
OLREW UAT TOCAL ik asccen mccitee eso 381,437 387,910 431,419 437,562 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous.... 6,503,678 7,893,017 6,837,484 7,105,745 
Waren cisO nic acai ess ohet never ae cine 4,610,009 4,336,655 4,013,650 4,326,786 
POCA cc posite he nsa da esata 26,665,667 28, 706,474 25,862,999 28,594,133 
Gran@ Dotal ......cnceenasteeneer 108,530,5181) 118,289,604; 106,429,355!) 109,850,925! 


1Traffic on the Thousand Islands Ry., 41,489 tons in 1922, 48,503 tons in 1923, 39,934 tons in 1924 and 
52,716 tons in 1925, is not distributed, but is included in the totals for the respective years. 


Government Aid to Private Railways.—In order that the private railways 
of Canada might be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads, 
or through thinly settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary 
for Dominion, Provincial and even municipal Governments to extend some form 
of assistance. In our earlier history, when our Governments had plenty of Crown 
land and little cash, the subsidies granted to railways frequently took the form of 
land grants, which had the advantage of giving the railway a direct interest in 
opening up the country, though it sometimes led to the railways holding large 
tracts of land idle for speculative purposes when intermixed Crown lands had been 
homesteaded, thus retarding the settlement of agricultural land. Table 12 shows 
the areas of the land granted as subsidies to steam railway companies by the Domin- 
ion and Provincial Governments, with the names of the companies in the case of 
the Dominion Government. The total area so granted up to Dec. 31, 1925, 
amounted to 47,187,037 acres. 


As the country grew wealthier, the objections to the land grant method became 
more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan or a subscription to the shares of the railway. From 1851 
up to Dec. 31, 1925, as shown analytically in Table 13, the total value of such aid 
granted to steam railways in Canada, exclusive of the capital of two Government 
railways (I.C.R: and P.E.I.R.), amounted to $227,562,231. Of this sum, $176,- 
364,480 represents aid granted by the Dominion Government, $35,850,123 that 
granted by the Provincial Governments, and $15,347,628 that granted by munici- 
palities. Table 14 records the details of the most recent type of assistance given 
to private railways, viz., by the guaranteeing of their bonds or of the interest there- 
upon. These guarantees enabled the railways receiving them to borrow money, 
generally from British investors, at rates of interest considerably lower than would 
otherwise have had to be paid. The total amount outstanding on Dec. 31, 1925, 
was $484,564,819. 
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12. Areas of Land Subsidies granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Governments up to Dec. 31, 1925. 


By the Dominion Government. Acres. 
‘Alberta, Rail waycanGs Goro na ssctectoiec mins o oc een oem ete iste ean vere) eielerisetcevedststeises ersterareaee Y, 101,712 
Alberta and! Great Waterways: Rallway Con ne.c.sesccscioceter arise tear iii ee eres 2,499 
Canadian PacificaRailway CoaGnaim line)... 2..,.0.scccsiectie ee oie cieiaomtetetare wars eho os. soete akee vais 18,198,508 
@ilearyiand Mdmonton RailwayiGow njuanass acters cite ne eee oe nacre ener e tein erie 1,818,017 
Great North West Central Railway Cos. 5...:u «1 secetieetc a ccameues cites pene elen ae eres 320,000 
Manitoba INorthwesterninallway CO,. veareeocss ten wetter cnt ieee ene tere ail ee eaters 1,501,244 
Manitoba Southwestern Col. Railway Co..............eecceeeeecereees ESRI SE ests ME 1,396,475 
Saskatchewaniand: Westerm Maillway Coren. tan edeemae cass et eee een ee eee 98,880 
CoP. —souris Branch... a cttece ae aeiiedsdernee ME NADaT AES Dot Pe mete reo eee ere 1,406,982 
ACEP. Pipestone Extension, Sours) branch tes. svat cecineceanie omens eet ent eee 200,094 
Canadian Northern Railway Co.............. SRD obras 82 Nee Ate SoS 0h ee eee 3,315,569 
Manitopa andssoutheasternshatlway CO. wes asasaeeceeesaeine see ane ce eee heaeene 679, 294 
Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan Railroad and Steamboat Co 1,623,312 
Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway Co................-. : xe 3,910 
Granduiruink Pacittceail way Comer ten ccstoanneri terse ci teen oe na eee coer Ae 10,083 
Grand {runksPaciticiBranch Tunes CO. maculae angst aca eti ation tie + oelteerncaeierna ee eter eerie 1,789 
Total. by. Dominion Government... 0.2 cc000c02---c8eccssoe cscs naoestameges 31,678,318 

By Provincial Governments. 

INO RST ere) ni). Br icicles NERA aan oO AGI od BARGE Gud Home se Heri tare tanocadorhioiece 160,000 
INO WBE UNS WICK oo. coke aay cncuotetie thers oe ere eee ee ree ee ete noe Eee 1,788,392 
CO) OY a et oa Pee Rain 2S Ah cnn Bh ahd ao cee Gini raat Rests ceancictcis sind sc 2,085,710 
LGU) ta yt Co as oman SAN Peg Oe EI ES ESS, Dae eR ERRNO RE RES ee ei SR aN Eh 3,241,207 
Britis hMCONMpia2 Hewes oe ee he ee ee las eee le IIe can ie ieee Seta eae eee eee 8.233,401 
Total by, Provincial Governments .....c2 scorns acs aocete eine noes ee eon 15,508,719 
Total by Dominion and Provincial Governments......................0.0005- 47,187,037 


1Not including convertible land grants made by the Government of this province. 
2Includes 4,065,076 acres repurchased from B.C. Southern and Columbia and Western railways. 


13.— Analysis of the Total Financial Aid given to Steam Railways up to Dec. 31, 1925. 


By the Dominion Government. By Provincial Governments. 
$ $ 
@Casheubsidiés ii ay. eae ees twee Soe 1118 22760475) (Cash:subsidiest ss ae - eee eee 35,550, 123 
Subscription to shares..............- 300,000 
ND OP A Shy cein shad RNS Se RE Be Bn ee ..| 15,142,638 iamoy esas 
Motal eka ee 35,850,123 
Paid to Quebec Government............ 5,160,053 —— SS 
é By Municipalities. 

Cost of lines handed over to C.P.R....| 37,785,319}; 
Gashisubsidiestsarestocre tune ste 12,922,128 
Subscription to:shares.........-:s<.6-«- 2,425,500 
Mota ees cn. eetetsies aot 15,347,628 
otal eee cme cre acc 176,364, 480 Grand Total............... 227,562,281 


14.— Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Dominion and Provincial Governments, as at 
Dec. 31, 1925. 


Amount 

Governments. Outstanding, 
Dec. 31, 1925. 

: $ 
IN © wg BOs Wi 155.5 so Ss orerale se ovaagny elonsycis Rodis ays ese scares tiie NSISLotey Bacchi PIS ENG sls Toe oe 8,028,977 
Quis h@ens cae riaiss, ot eitn.d hers oie eee She ae oleae nia ee Te Sa Se ee one eee 42,000 
Onta rior rere ce as «asap crm lannss Nie slots col cecrad irereieeadie matey ae rabeacectarehe titers ure tarsrenn paaraneaye 7,859,998 
BUI AV 0) 05: ae NAR or Wea ie pa ee nit AORN Ait A Ss Geo Ae ie SOS Bbc em, hoa cnc 24,389,892 
Baska tche wan. pissin ease eeseten one achs ord heroes ko tctelc oR NCHe arch Ed SPS ETI ao AD Dn ec 17,904,062 
a 012) 0 Ce a SCRE ar ee REET te OE aE AIDE C HEE He ene Coe Boneneke Tate cok 35,488,128 
British, Coliimpiaenecey teeter ose See te. ee ee onde, ea ate Meee tae ee 45,186,000 
ae Total by Provincial Governments... ce enero cs een lool 138,899, 057 
Dominion" Government hci), Saree eee. Hoe MERE. ate ad iets Sar ta te ee te 345,665,762! 
Grand Total yee he ce eee Aen SEINO DE ae ete ne oat dae 484, 564, 819 


Does not include $216,207,141 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, on which interest and dividends are guaranteed by the Dominion Government, nor guaranteed 
bonds held by the Government. 
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Tables 15 and 16, from the Annual Report of the Department of Railways 
and Canals, show the capital expenditure of the Dominion Government on the 
Canadian Government Railways and their operating finances to the end of the 
fiscal year 1925. In Table 15 the cost of the Quebec Bridge ($21,706,664), also 
$18,000 of miscellaneous expenditure, are not included in the total of capital expendi- 
ture. In Table 16 they are included. 


15.— Cost of Construction, Operating Expenses and Revenue of Canadian Government 
Railways for the fiscal years 1868-1909, 1901-1925, and before Confederation. 


’ Norse.—For the years 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, page 437. For details regarding 
the composition of the Canadian Government Railways, see p. 601. 


Capital : Surplus (+) 
Years. Expendi- oe Revenue. or 
ture. 2 deficit (—). 
$ $ $ $ 

Bstores Wonlederation: .. .ise.cs.005e06 ocwesce ses 13,881, 461 - - - 
RR EEE ice nee oan cc ee siecle iniatalohatstorbc,evsiahs 114,091, 210 81,391,472 73,226,382 |— 8,165,090 
3,922,989 5,739,052 5,213,381 |— 525, 671 
5,386, 611 5,861,099 5,918,990 |+ 57,891 
3,083, 681 6,474, 134 6,584,599 |-+ 110, 465 
2,619,060 7,599, 959 6,627,256 |— 972,703 
6; 125, 482 8,906, 154 7,050,892 |— 1,855,262 
LE so copes Re aa rt a EE 6, 102, 566 7,893, 653 7,950,553 |+ 56, 900 
LOU GRIOS* )hrocrin Seek aaiaisier ene ueh caer 7,174,370 6,328, 746 6,509,186 |+ 180,440 
LIN Ta Bo, -\c up ah a RAE RS OLCRRER CP SEIS CERO eee en eee 23, 684, 005 9,595, 295 9,534,569 |— 60,726 
LASLTTUSS «5 Se Gust sean SO ia ai tan Ey et ara ee 29,414, 227 9,764, 587 8,894,420 |— 870, 167 
rere Fe eer cisions sisters pion ciysieoe murine 21,505.976 9,095, 904 9,647,964 |+ 552,060 
LORD EP AR ey oleso.0 orc \s 1s eze\cieas ioussvee eos 24,552,466 10, 037,879 10,249,394 |+ 211,515 
LORD ras hoe ae reels MIT NS HE eee 23,108, 806 11,074, 853 11,034,166 |— 40,687 
[WY joe 6 a. st Fas ant: arate fatwa cert are es 17,375, 968 12,499, 926 12,442,203 |— 57,723 
LSS ES eae ret A rele cisncuah lie a ince avaceitelobensreeayare © aiciee 21,628,095 13; 559, 225 13,394,317 |— 164,908 
UATE. 5 Coe U8 nA neers eae Rees oar 22,115, 664 12,474, 454 12,149,357 |— 325,097 
TOLGMR Meee ee. Seetiey. . Joe hata se lestionadie ahaa 21,153, 255 19, 407,380 18,427,909 |— 979,471 
PE viene tre ee irate (are Noteheaprainie doversrs vterore aeahavaraxrbstere.sy8 55s 12,003, 650 25,795, 907 23,539,759 |— 2,256,148 
SIPEG RAI stereo eR oes ee canister ee ahah le wieder aan 34, 699,417 33,400, 460 27,240,957 |— 6,159,503 
A Gree eas st ae cares Sa soe eed, Core ak 40,193,181 43,889, 626 38,013,726 |— 5,875,900 
RN A aM nis oicaa anata eiehetetovercectetekgre-arenveareieree « 11,593,148 48,194,710 41,402,061 |— 6,792,649 
Werden ree aR sia oraci-n Dai a s,0.5 esoptala;e eses ee 5,096,535 43,770,971 36,814,350 |— 6,956,621 
SE ZA  R Ce Maas ts: See Lor a eee isto ane 4,553, 638 6,326, 800 2 — 6,326,801 
EE Ee Gan GE ROUC REIS A CORRES C RCT ee a Toes Cr. 1,052, 637 5, 695, 669 2 — 5,695,669 

EUnet ee sere vee iaistarn Sieake ava cco score inete Bice 315,944 - = = 

Lycee meee = Io ice cs ci, sa Gs 69 IGEN Re Cr. 37,499 = = = 
OCA 3d wsspinsaen a otstiite,<ricasdotion 474,271,512! 442,191,685 | 391,866,392 |— 50,325,294 


1Less $40,000 received from Saint John city for the Carleton Branch railway =$474, 231, 512. 
2Revenue applied against operating expenses. 


16.— Capital Expenditure on Government Railways to Mar. 31, 1925. 


. Eixpen- 
Railways. drieess 
$ 
Canadian Government Railways— 
Intercolonial Railway System— 

Aman TORe Tralee ti unc em Fite eos STEMS Aca PAR s Sileitrel we wicelsteicieyeo alee’ 819,000 
CABS Breton RA WE Vien cnn Wel oo more: episod Kartinise ons Nobles nee SSS eaeainconaax 3,860,679 
TIE MIR MAONC EMULE ERANLW ENS er Se fee cs thE 0 hs cid ella vas dielpelg ee abiette nln oe Cebiewaee 1,464,000 
SAAR PE bOTION EUALISY EY iN iis sini feriwePlnale bres Bapeywtains. «vine se ainsietwn's Oddie. aieie.s 1,324,048 
DICE ORL HC HmrODONTL FALEW IN, ois ce citee «ocx baie ce seep puis vnciciese seo been deqenee 333,943 
(oxford snd Pew Gilassow Retiwarrn. ccm ca cade crm ve bss ccanncee weededain sae@es 1,949,063 
RSCTA REAS rE bn Re bya tan alles po Ms AGS Dk wie bbe 9le,siplereiciaw gaa ees 136,861,446 
SONREEUS aa geass copied is Pretecal a AG AD ales ner cays Rial is ary oaaihioninielb’s are wia.o\sisinonie Maletalers 146,612, 174 
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16.— Capital Expenditure on Government Railways to March 31, 1925—concluded. 


we 2 Expen- 
Railways. ditures. 
$ 

Canadian Government Railways—concluded. 
New Brunswick-and Prince Hdward Island Railway... esccc cn s0ec ce see cescececr sees: 861,848 
PrincesMidward sland aRiaal wi yiecsecceeras. c.cteleye ea oy waa tobe etnneetetetete tra roe om aetaer Bee. ses 13,276, 674 
International Railway. of New Brunswick........2.0:ccccesscvecccccesrences wanitereents 2,963,022 
NationalTrans continental Ratlwa vara cel ierrers siecercn ss areeweleteres car @oiekecsiaheie cuisine ete maeielereicie ane 169,294,877 
Moncvoncah ck BUCTOUCHE: taal WA Vicar patente oman cicwiscemebtinasccecamin co itetet nomeemenat 293,067 
Salisbury.and Alber tuRallway coc. octns «cos rcs y ainetra nial octets ates ale otele ony eaee eet ere 437,648 
SP oar bin Sua ways sctcckt eras oreyeeyeciar deve: cxoramctvateveMeravis clone ot eintereceralere mia erete ete ex screre sitet teeter: 302,046 
Milem and Havelock: RailwAavn. ccc. cyae ccc one cei alee eee eta eae are wetter tetente 135,029 
Yorkand Carleton Railway. coh weston ce Oe Ba ere ee Tr Ce eee EE Tee 59,749 
Quebec and Saguenay Railway................ eis iOS a ROR ow Nee tratavormeiete tees 7,772,911 
Caraquctiand Gulf Shore Railwa yeni eiemciscesslete ole te creselsiac s sutesielec aeneciere aeleieere 711,767 
othiniere:and: Meévan bic. Riaiiwayenaercnccins ene cree omieieleilneisetss sb arerelestesinus stemices oe 360,008 
Cape: Breton Railway extens lOnwmertdesceur cece cae be a rake sislasouels aisles sisjarcra ster ere eielos 107,647 
HudsoncBay, Railway cmc ercrcisee sane taste stant ee ieccia no Nere ara ouneiavoletesien arse taeniemicreitine 14, 487,343 
Canadian Government vatlways.ollmeistock) usc cess ceiecicies cele enn eainescetemeicee me 35,906,043 
Canadian Government Railways: (miscellaneous)... s..e1c< er.ciee sislcleleie/oie eicie cievsiciecie ote’ sels 345 
Quebec vBrid ae: ba ce5 cee vcrores ayes eb ate Aeon operat eee eTais iaTotns Sree TET oleae erete: 21,706, 664 
Miscellancots suspense ss fas connie totic eileen RP a On eei te aL OR AEE RRR een 3,862 
Coy 2) Ueaies idle Rae es SER, ok tS RM Crt 8 ly ee SRS ATC Sa NE ake eek 415,292,724 

Other Railways and Miscellaneous— 

@anadian: Northern’ Railwayir. ae ceils adic tion ters eco cles: s1e1elararers¥ere-ste a forersforateterer crates we lamereleere 10,000, 000 
Annapolis and, Digby Railwayet can dew sayonn ef conte bias ee as eee chen eemnn RANieeeeer 660, 683 
European and North American Railway 88,363 
INOva Scotia nallweavan- dccateiatt ess deer : = 208,510 
@arleton Branch Railways eee ‘ 48,410 
Canadian Pacifie Railway... cece. cee. cea cen ccc ce 62,790,025 
Hudson-Bay Railway——Port Nelson Derminalsonc ens «cess sieiemacia'e rtes overs ariaiioecsiecreicte 6,244,598 
Mukoni/Territory Works,,otixcine-1eslin) Rall ways. asec <2 iesssier ale ciel oe es cele ein ace 283,324 
INORG atl w ays iron cee cscs PREC Re eT Sap Ucn Rata Va vaya ocavete atedors tore ale Wiekaeimetreiers 250,000 
Governor-General’ Ss: Carst sete cha a aiacs ocean irene 0a ooh Rta Lepore losoreietee a eterureeraes 71,539 
Miscellaneous expenditurestomer ase se store cei ne TiO MAA oes etelere co orenelere ree iste oie aren tina 18,000 
Grand Total Capital Expenditure... ............cccccec ccc cc ccc ceeseeeecces 495,956,177 


Railway Accidents.—The number of passengers, employees and others 
killed and injured in steam railway accidents is given in summary form from 1914 to 
1925 in Table 17, and in a detailed analysis for 1923 to 1925 in Table 18. Attention 
is directed to the great reduction since 1914 in the number killed and to the increase 
in the number injured. It is probable that injuries are much more completely 
reported than in the past, especially in the case of employees, as a result of the 
recent workmen’s compensation legislation of the provinces. 


17.—Number of Passengers, Employees and others killed and injured on Steam Rail- 
ways for the years ended June 30, 1914-1919, and for calendar years 1919-1925. 


Nore.—For the years 1888 to 1913, see Canada Year Book, 1922-23, page 635. 


Passengers. Employees. Others. Total. 


Years. Le ee a ee eee eee 
Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured.} Killed. Injured. 


27 415 224} 3,161 349 463 600 4,039 
ug 336 115 | 2,573 247 362 379 3,271 
20 309 174 | 4,332 274 337 468 4,978 
24 438 ° 209 | 4,596 219 401 452 5,435 
32 344 178 | 5,352 200 393 410 6,089 
36 307 174 | 5,432 176 412 386 6,151 
34 392 197 | 6,349 209 476 440 7,217 
29 481 167 | 7,719 197 480 393 8,680 
5 259 156 | 6,583 193 394 354 7,236 
ll 369 122 | 8,361 208 517 341 9,247 
15 437 167 | 9,382 165 539 347 | 10,358 
19 432 127 | 8,862 216 514 362 9,808 
5 401 105 | 8,256 199 642 309 9,299 
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18.—Number of Persons killed and injured on Steam Railways in the calendar years 
1923-1925. 


(A) In AccIDENTS RESULTING FROM Movement oF TRatns, Locomotives or Cars. 


1923. 1924. 1925. 


Items. _ SSS ent, 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 


Description of Persons— 


PAAR OA DOME «Sein orcas wie « spare sinrctelnys averse 15 406 19 461 5 374 
BAIDIONEOS. «shine. nacemaldas ata saweee a. 144 2,763 105 2,350 82 2,158 
PEE OSDESEOES strate’ oh ote: aisiole ls ole raters, stators 100 119 104 154 107 1381 
INON-CPESDOSSCIS 162, dhiccvs cas tepinie ses 60 322 105 270 91 419 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc......... 2 35 it 22 - 13 
Matalin s tte hccan. dlsctioe clot 321 3, 645 334 3,197 285 3,095 
Description of Accident (Employees 
and Passengers)— : 

Coupling and uncoupling............... 10 191 6 186 5 167 
GolliSiOns. fa. octet Ge Laie menses shieaas 18 191 10 153 5 181 
ERAUIMEN TS Ine. we Nahe oie cesses 10 293 14 271 12 173 
PATIO ORULAINE 4) coke See cohen «nee ds 1 49 - 47 1 50 
Locomotives or cars breaking down... - 40 2 35 1 18 
Falling from trains or cars............. 24 453 19 319 7 272 
AaMpMe OW Or Of h.. Alas Seldleleeleied). if 339 10 358 12 376 
Struck by. brains, CC s..0-.<1rs.ccures 71 160 45 107 42 100 
Overhead obstruction........... aes 1 22 2 33 1 18 
MtHoMGAUuseeran. soho dae dente merits aie 17 1,431 16 1,242 1 Li he7, 
Wotalivessoen. facets eee te 159 3,169 124 2,751 87 2,532 


(B) In AccIDENTS OTHER THAN THOSE RESULTING FROM MovEeMENT or TRAINS, Locomotives or CaRs. 


1923. 1924. 1925. 


Description of Persons. 


Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 

PU EIOMIION robes tjajsit Aetae aoneimetie sect - 564 2 507 1 459 
SHopmien?. ss. 2,-0.8 sto RRO tame asguree 4 2,283 1 2,471 8 2,344 
Trainmen and Trackmen................ 4 2,245 6 2,265 9 2,169 
OEBOF COIPLOVOSS acne coir clever aieiane spe 15 ay 13 1,269 5 1,126 
PASSON LOIS... Alas cakls Cees shesietettore soaks = ou - ou - OT 
OLN GTS Bee ACDIAMS SOGCET: PIG Ac iornee ae 2 53 6 68 1 79 

PD OUAL ori asso rte cstoiaus Pebre septs sete «8 26 6,713 28 6,611 24 6, 204 


3.—Origin and Growth of Government-owned Railways. 


Canadian Government Railways.—The Intercolonial railway, built as a con- 
dition of Confederation and completed in 1876, and the Prince Edward Island 
railway, opened in April, 1875, had since their construction been owned and operated 
by the Dominion Government. In 1903 the Dominion Government undertook the 
construction of the eastern division of the National Transcontinental railway from 
Moncton, N.B., to Winnipeg, to. be leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Company for a period of 50 years. On the failure of the company to take over 
the operation of the road when completed in 1915, the Government itself undertook 
its operation and was also obliged to lease the Lake Superior branch of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific railway, which, by the above default of the G.T.P. Co., was isolated 
from the main line. A number of eastern branch lines have been acquired in recent 
years, including the New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island railway, which forms 
the mainland connection of the Prince Edward Island car ferry, the International 
railway, the Moncton and Buctouche railway, the Salisbury and Albert railway, 
the St. Martin’s railway, the Elgin and Havelock railway, the York and Carleton 
railway, the Quebec and Saguenay railway, the Caraquet and Gulf Shore railway, 
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the Lotbiniére and Mégantic railway and the Cape Breton railway. The Saint John 
and Quebec railway, in New Brunswick, and the Inverness Railway and Coal 
Company’s lines in Cape Breton are operated under lease. The Hudson Bay 
railway, with 332-5 miles of steel rail at the end of 1920 and 214 miles operated out 
of its total length of 424 miles, has been declared to be comprised in the Canadian 
Government railways, and is being operated to a limited extent by the board of 
directors of the Canadian National Railways. 


Canadian Northern Railway—In pursuance of an Act passed in 1917 (7-8 
George V, c. 24) and an agreement entered into under the Act, the Government 
acquired the entire capital stock of the Canadian Northern Railway Company, 
except five shares issued in exchange for Canadian Northern Railway income charge 
convertible debenture stock. Having thus acquired control, the Government, in 
Sept. 1918, appointed a new board of directors of the Canadian Northern Railway 
Co.. This board, under Order in Council of Nov. 20, 1918, became also a board of 
management of the Canadian Government railways, with all the powers theretofore 
vested in the general manager of the Canadian Government railways. The use of 
the general term “Canadian National railways’ to describe both systems was 
authorized by Order in Council of Dec. 20, 1918, the corporate entity of each system 
being, however, preserved. The Canadian Northern system, at the time of its 
acquisition by the Government, had a total mileage of 9,566-5. 


The Grand Trunk Pacific—During 1916, 1917 and 1918, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific received advances from the Government, totalling $19,639,837, to enable it 
to “carry on” during difficult times. Towards the close of the fiscal year 1918-19, 
approximately $950,000 of the $7,500,000 authorized in the estimates of that year 
remained unexpended. The company desired to use this to pay interest on Grand 
Trunk Pacific debenture stock, but the Government insisted that deficits in opera- 
tion should have priority over all other charges, and made the remittance conditional 
upon that understanding. As a result, the company notified the Government 
that it would be unable to meet the interest due on its securities on Mar. 1, 1919, 
and unable to continue operation of the railway after Mar. 10. Accordingly, 
the Minister of Railways was appointed receiver from midnight of Mar. 9, and for a 
time the road was operated apart from the Canadian National railways. In 
October, 1920, the management was transferred to the Canadian National railways, 
in connection with which system it is still being operated under receivership. 


The Grand Trunk.—The desire of the parent organization, the Grand Trunk, 
to be relieved of its obligations in respect of the Grand Trunk Pacific, and Grand 
Trunk financial difficulties, led to negotiations early in 1918 for the taking over and 
inclusion of the Grand Trunk in the Government system of railways. These 
continued until October, 1919, and resulted in the passage of c. 13 of the 2nd session 
of that year, an Act to acquire the Grand Trunk Railway system. This legislation 
provided for the sale and purchase of the preference and common stock, the value 
to be determined by arbitration. The arbitrators appointed were Sir Walter 
Cassels, chairman; Sir Thomas White, for the Government; and Hon. W. H. Taft, 
for the Grand Trunk; the arbitration proceedings commenced on Feb. 1, 1921. 
The agreement under the Grand Trunk Acquisition Act limited the time for the 
completion of the arbitration proceedings to nine months from the date of the 
appointment of the arbitrators. The arbitrators had been appointed on July 9, 
1920, and the arbitration proceedings had not been completed on Apr. 9, 1921. 

This difficulty led to further delay, and to reinstate the arbitration proceedings 
more legislation was necessary. With this in view, an Act respecting the Grand 
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Trunk arbitration was passed and became law on May 3, 1921. It provided for 
reviving the arbitration proceedings, conditional upon the resignation of the Grand 
Trunk English directorate, the substitution of a Canadian board, and the establish- 
ment of the head office in Canada. The English directors resigned on May 26, and 
a Canadian board was thereupon appointed. The arbitration proceedings were 
revived on June 1, and finally concluded on July 8. The award was made on Sept. 
7, the chairman, Sir Walter Cassels, and Sir Thomas White holding that the prefer- 
ence and common stocks of the Grand Trunk Company had no value in view of 
the financial condition of the Grand Trunk, consequent upon its Grand Trunk 
Pacific entanglements. Hon. W. H. Taft dissented from this finding, holding that 
the securities in question should be valued at not less than $48,000,000, his con- 
tention being that the preference and common stocks would be earning dividends 
in five years’ time. The acquisition agreement provided for an appeal on a point 
of law, and as the majority of the arbitrators had declined to hear evidence as 
to replacement value of the physical property of the system, an appeal was made 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. This appeal was dismissed on 
July 28, 1922. 


Consolidation and Reorganization of the Canadian National System.—The Grand 
Trunk arbitration finally disposed of, steps were taken to consolidate the various 
railways under Government operation and control. In October, 1922, the Grand 
Trunk board and the Canadian Northern board gave place to a single Canadian 
National board, the president and chairman of which was Sir Henry Thornton. 
To this board the former Canadian Government railways were turned over for 
management and operation. The unification of the Grand Trunk and Canadian 
National railways was provided for by Order in Council of Jan. 30, 1923, which also 
brought into effect the Act to incorporate the Canadian National Railway Company 
and respecting Canadian National railways (c. 138, 1919). This was followed, on 
Feb. 5, 1923, by an Order in Council establishing the head office of the Canadian 
National railways at Montreal, Que. 


Operation of the Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National 
System steam mileage at Dec. 31, 1925 was 22,191-77. Including the Central 
Vermont, 493-02, and the Thousand Islands Railway, 6, controlled by constituent 
companies but separately operated, the total steam mileage was 22,690-79. Includ- 
ing 187-12 miles of electric lines, the grand total was 22,877-91. For convenience 
of local administration and operation the system’s steam mileage is divided into 
four regions:—the Atlantic, lying east of Riviére du Loup and Monk, Quebec; 
the Central, lying between the last-named points and Current River, at Port Arthur, 
and Armstrong; the Western region, extending from the head of the Lakes to the 
Pacific; the Grand Trunk western lines, American mileage between the Detroit 
and St. Clair rivers and Chicago. The mileages, in the above order, are 2,811-93, 
7,646-02, 10,742-13 and 991-69. Of this system mileage, 20,832-42 is owned, 
1,231-23 is leased and 128-12 operated under trackage rights. The net increase in 
operated mileage in 1925 was 319-58. 

The Quebec bridge across the St. Lawrence above Quebec city, with a main 
span of 1,800 ft., the longest in the world, and carrying a double track railway and 
seuinaitigladin nl yee pedestrian traffic, forms a connecting link in the ae 
National Railway system and is operated as a part of it. 


Table 19 shows some of the more important train traffic statistics of Canadian 
National Railway operation for the years 1924 and 1925. 
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19. Canadian National Railways! (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics 


for the calendar years 1924 and 1925.2 


Items. 


Train Mileage— 
Passenger trains. pincer Mascon stece tase ols tee aa Ale rad ke. ose un Pegs Bas Tope mceoders tans eerc bse 
Preise trains ee meee eee ees See ee ne eae Tae 
Mixed: trains! 3254s sees eho ek yh hier eh eo bee ee ee: ca cL Taek ee 
SDCCIA CEAINSE Meets ceo sole So syohe c.scosoe are wie Ghiars ate atthe wea ale at havamicus ra) caate tie ae raha 
ATG CAr Sel PEs RIE cee he ated rctoe erste See ee ne EO eels See ns ttaei gee 


Car Mileage— 

Passenger— 
Coaches, parlour, sleeping and dining caTs..............ccecsseecevccess 
Bapeace, mail yexpress, etes. Awe wareion ater ieieseaies octaare clei seek ak 


‘LotaliPassenger/T rain Caranilesd.scse...c-s cies oie oot oiler eee enre 


Freight— 
hordedineiehticar-males snee.S ae or. he cneiae cia le ee ee a nc es ee 
Hinptyireightear milese:- a scias nc oe ne tele eme ce eine toe ERS ioe 
Wa boosenniless jcc. Gee tuctrtey tas «pis coen ieee. 2 ance Pal Yorn ahi eet ate 


MotalhreightrlramsCar Malesia. ein aertetctets apetactes cick elsteiateleaie eee ete 


Passenger Traffic— 
Passengers carried: (earning revenue), « fader :aasdiies Go - asm Demian See eke 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile...............--e0000- Ae 
Passenger train aniles per milevot roadie eyes See eee eee 
AWerave passenger JOULE Y—Il Op rarsiecla\steyetera sale re nniaveveralere esieis, s/o lale aieverereieie 
Average amount received per passenger..........-...e00eeee CAE ee $ 
Average amount received per passenger mile................000eeeeeeeees $ 
Average number of passengers per train mile...............ecee cence eeeees 
Average number of passengers per car mile............. cece eee eee e eens 
Revenue from passengers per passenger car mile................00eeeeeee $ 
Total passenger train earnings per train mile.................eeeeeeeeeeee $ 
Total passenger revenue per mile of road............cceeeceeseeenncecees $ 
Freight Trafiic— 

Lons‘oire venue inéightiearrieG 4ctodo8 ad ccctee seas aioe eee 
‘Lons:otrevenue ireiht carried one mile... 6 ne eau cee eee oe sete ness cae 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile..............2000eceeeeees 
Tons of non-revenue freight carried one mile.............00eeeeeeees 

Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of road........... 
Average number of tons revenue freight per train mile.................... 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per train mile................ 
Average number of tons revenue freight per loaded car mile............... 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile........... 
Average haul freisht—railes si. pent. Sete eaten oo ee ee 


Freight revenue perloaded carimile,. J.) 1.0 asteae vec ee ree cers eueecuess $ 
Ereightwvevenue per train miley tus. sec hare on enerpe eters raiceiereere $ 
Hreiehe revenue pend OnrOnds a aceemen omens acetic remanent. $ 
Freichtrevenueiperstong.* Tien a. oe ee a ee ae ee $ 
Hreight revenue, per con Mile enae Ass ae ene Shee care sis eee oes Rees $ 


1Exclusive of Central Vermont railway and electric lines. 


1924. 


23,410,063 
29,811,416 
3,672,533 
23,265 
435,393 


57,352,670 


104,840,704 
56,055,979 


160, 896, 683 


737,979,295 
363,252,703 
30,194,756 


1,181,426, 734 


22,707,880 


.|1,372, 335,263 


1,091 
60-43 
1-63970 
0-02713 
55-86 
13-26 
0-35967 
2-32 
2,611-31 


52,498, 614 
16,932,406,010 
18,859,244,927 

1,926,838 ,917 
774,372 
862,492 


3+25809 
0-01010 


1925. 


23,255,522 
30, 209, 725 
3,668,878 
23,758 
666,130 


57,824,013 


106, 997,283 
56,255, 188 


163,252,471 


774,970,489 
400,491,890 
30,563,461 


1,206,025, 840 


21,675, 234 
1,379,977, a 


2-30 
2.575-16 


54,999,257 
18,026, 790,000 
19,813,620, 104 

1,786,830, 104 
818,150 
899, 604 
540-60 


0-01001 


2For detailed statistics of the operation and finances of the Canadian National Railways during 1925, 
see the annual statement by the Minister of Railways and Canals in Hansard of May 25, 1926, and Railway 


Statistics, 1925, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Finances of the Canadian National Railways.—In Table 20 are presented 
the gross earnings, operating expenses, net operating revenues and annual deficits 
of the Canadian National Railways for the calendar years 1920 to 1925, including 


lines in Canada and lines in the United States. 


The Canadian lines consist of the 


Canadian Northern System, the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Government railways (including the Intercolonial, 
Prince Edward Island, National Transcontinental, Hudson Bay, and the several 
small railways acquired by the Government in the eastern provinces). 
States lines include those known as the Grand Trunk New England lines, the Grand 


Trunk Western and the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific. 


The United 


The gross revenues, oper- 
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ating expenses and net revenues as given in the table are those of the steam railways 
only, but the results of the subsidiary railways separately operated, the hotels and 
other outside operations are included in the deficit. The figures here given have 
been revised and carefully checked and may be considered as final. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory feature of the recent figures is that, although 
the gross revenues of the Canadian National railways declined from $253,135,488 
in 1923 to $235,588,182 in 1924, and to $244,971,203 in 1925, the net revenue, because 
of the economies in operating expenses, declined only from $20,430,649 to $17,244,251 
in 1924 and increased to $32,264,415 in 1925.1 

For the sake of completeness, the statistics of the Central Vermont Railway, 
controlled by the Canadian National, are appended. 

Central Vermont Railway.—Although the Central Vermont Railway is not 
a part of the Canadian National system, its finances are now so involved with those 
of the Canadian National railways that a summary of the revenues, expenses, interest 
charges, etc. of the Central Vermont Railway (lines in both Canada and the United 
States) is given below. Of its total capital stock outstanding of $3,000,000, the 
Canadian National system holds $2,191,100. It also holds bonds aggregating 
$4,179,300, notes amounting to $8,041,906 and other advances of $10,944,787, or 
a total of $23,165,993 out of a total indebtedness, exclusive of capital stock, of 
$33,247,993. : 


20.— Gross Revenues, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Interest on Funded Debt 
and Annual Deficit of the Canadian Nationa] Railways and the Central Vermont 
Railway, for the calendar years 1920-1925. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS. 


Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Gross Revenues— 
Canadian Lines........... 204,586,176) 201,204,669) 203,062,345) 214,787,207) 201,224,493) 208,218,921 
United States Lines....... 32,122,940} 27,448,591| 30,996,680} 38,348,281) 34,363,689] 36,752,282 
Totals. ss oees: ase: 236,709,116] 228,653,260) 234,059,025) 253,135,488) 235,588,182) 244,971,203 
Operating Expenses— 
Canadian Lines........... 238,517,900} 211,531,034) 205,572,978) 202,936,659} 189,460,404) 184,373,201 
United States Lines....... 32,723,919) 28,665,804) 25,599,335) 29,768,180) 28,883,527) 28,333,587 
PPOtAL ack oss: axon eees 271,241,819] 240,196,838] 231,172,313) 232,704,839] 218,343,931) 212,706,788 
Net Revenues— 
Canadian Lines........... —33,931,724/— 10,326,365) —2,510,633} 11,850,548} 11,764,089) 23,845,720 


United States Lines.......} —600,979} —1,217,213) 5,397,345) 8,580,101) 5,480,162) 8,418,695 


Net Revenues or 
Operating Losses..|— 34,532, 703)/— 11,543,578] 2,886,712) 20,430,649) 17,244,251) 32,264,415 


Interest on Funded Debt....| 45,402,150) 55,442,796) 59,565,200} 65,199,324) 69,632,747} 71,888,617 
Annual Deficit?............. 80,478,828| 69,866,589! 57,960,097| 51,697,675; 54,860,419] 41,444,764 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILWAY. 


Railway Operating Revenues 7,726,522 7,135,753 7,626,626 8,627,980 8,380,752 8,463, 639 
Railway Operating Expenses 9,193,474 7,312,559 6,520,101 7,677,081 7,298,127 7,357,918 
Net Revenue from Railway 


CPPERATION Gye n.- 0 =,> 2 vine — 1,466,952; —176,806} 1,106,525 950,899} 1,082,625) 1,105,721 
Interest on 'unded Debt.... 555, 658 675,870 682,377 944,902} 1,126,269) 1,234,289 
Interest on Unfunded Debt.. 65,419 60,040 167,420 6, 834 8,412 7,942 
Net Deficit?...............- 1,092,214] 1,607,857 736,814] 1,081,676 897,062 822,755 


2For explanation, see the preceding paragraphs. 


The Debt and Interest Charges of the Canadian National Railways.— 
The principal sum of the debt of the Canadian National Railways, as at the end of 
1The net operating revenue in 1926 is provisionally estimated at $46,483,192. 
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each year from 1919 to 1925, and the increase in each year, together with the interest 
accrued in each of these years and the increase in interest in each year, are shown 
in Table 21. The unpaid interest on Government advances has been added each 
year to the principal, but no interest has been added on the unpaid interest. These 
advances include sums advanced to the Canadian Government Railways for con- 
struction, additions and betterments, purchase of lines, etc., and for operating 
deficits for 1921 and subsequent years. Construction expenditures include the 
cost of the Quebec bridge and exclude that of the Port Nelson terminals. The 
advances to the rest of the Canadian National system were to meet operating deficits, 
interest charges on securities held by the public and on bonds issued for additions 
and betterments and construction of new lines. No interest has been added on the 
advances to the Canadian Government Railways, but interest ranging from 3% to 
6 p.c. has been added on all other advances to the Canadian National system. 

The aggregate increase in the principal of the debt during the 7 years was 
$738,605,399, of which $158,365,337 was an increase in debt due to the public and 
$580,240,062 an increase in debt due to the Government. This increase in debt due 
the Government does not necessarily represent actual expenditure by the railways. 
It has not been possible, as yet, for the railways to provide the annual interest due 
the Government on loans. These interest charges, which in the 7 years have 
amounted to $162,702,439, have been charged into the debt due the Government. 
The latter item represents, therefore, both principal and unpaid interest. The 
total debt at the end of 1925 was $931,329,303 to the public and $1,188,482,341 to 
the Government. In addition to the actual loans and advances by the Govern- 
ment amounting to $572,685,535, this sum of $1,188,482,341 includes not only the 
unpaid interest already referred to, but $453,935,303 spent on the construction and 
purchase of lines forming the original Canadian Government railways. As the 
book value of these properties is included on the asset side of the balance sheet, the 
cost of these roads to the Dominion is included in the liabilities of the system as an 
offset. The construction or purchase of these roads was financed by the Dominion 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and while for book-keeping purposes their 
cost is set up as a system liability they are not a debt and carry no interest obligation. 

The interest accruing upon the obligations of the railways is shown in Table 21 
to have increased from $38,196,268 in 1919 to $71,888,617 in 1925, the great bulk 
of the increase being interest on the increased government advances to the railways. 


21.—Debt and Interest Charges of Canadian National Railways (including appropria- 
tions for Canadian Government Railways), 1919-1925. 


PRINCIPAL. 
Amount Outstanding Dec. 31. Increase During Year. 
Due to 
oe Due to 
Years. Dominion ae 
Due to Due to Dominion 
Publicualisaee ce aoe Public. | Govern. | Total. 
Interest. ment. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1919: seo accep ati tiy sees 801,131,444] 682,224,580] 1,483,356,024| 28,167,478] 73,982,301] 102,149,779 
ODO ew. Bok, researc here ee 820,550,681 808,449,391} 1,629,000,072} 19,419,237) 126,224,811] 145,644,048 
ODT a1 creeosn eee areal ae 830,829,449 931,091,878] 1,761,921,327| 10,278,768) 122,642,487) 132,921,255 
OO Rat oie eysavateaeietaness 804,503,144) 1,016,746,002) 1,821,249, 146/— 26,326,305) 85,654,124! 59,327,819 
b AS SO UM ees Pee eee 823,099,056) 1,114,183,276} 1,937,282,331) 18,595,912] 97,437,274] 116,033, 186 
LO DAT rewiestovorstuts theo eee 913,913,083} 1,142,268,435) 2,056,181,518) 90,814,027) 28,085,159} 118,899,186 
RODD R eae Ae cen pore tea ee 931,329,303] 1,188,482,341) 2,119,811,644) 17,416,220] 46,213,906} 638,630,126 
Total Increase, 1919- 
Dio. awe eae - - — | 158,365,337; 580,240,062) 738,605,399 
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21.—Debt and Interest Charges of Canadian National Railways (including appro- 
priations for Canadian Government Railways), 1919-1925—concluded. 


INTEREST. 
Accrued During Year. Increase During Year. 
Years. Due to Due to 
Due to “en Due to mae 
. Dominion Total. Dominion Total. 
Public. Gon Public. Gork: 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


28,599, 687 9,596,581 38,196, 268 669,715} 3,517,851) 4,187,566 
31,055,318 14,346, 832 45,402,150) 2,455,631] 4,750,251) 7,205,882 
34,476,014 20,966, 782 55,442,796) 3,420,696) 6,619,950) 10,040,646 
34, 652,324 24,912,876 59,565,200 176,310} 3,946,094) 4,122,404 
35,041,380 30,157,944 65,199,324 389,056) 5,245,068} 5,634,124 
ee ..| 38,361,704 31,271,043 69,632,747) 3,320,324) 1,113,099} 4,433,423 
DIS see Oe ey rg eee eed 40,438, 235 31,450,382 71,888,617} 2,076,531 179,339] 2,255,870 


IIJ.—ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity 
of modern urban life and is supplied throughout Canada by the electric street 
railway, generally operated by the development of the water-powers which are so 
important a feature of Canadian economic life. 


Historical.—Replacing the horse car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto 
as early as 1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada 
in 1885, when a successful experimental railway was constructed and operated 
at the Toronto Exhibition grounds. Before many years their safety and con- 
venience resulted in the discarding of the older system. An electric system 7 
miles in length was opened at St. Catharines in 1887, using the double overhead 
trolley. This was followed by the completion of the Ottawa Electric railway in 
1891, and the electrification of the Montreal and Toronto systems in 1892. The 
street railways of other eastern cities were generally electrified during the 1890’s, 
while in the newer western cities electricity was used from the commencement. 
In the cities of the East electric street railways are generally operated by private 
companies under franchises from the city, while in a considerable number of cities 
of Ontario and the West the street railways are owned and operated by the city, a 
fact which is indicated in Table 25. In 1921, on the expiry of the 30-year franchise 
of the Toronto Street Railway Co., the railway in this second largest city of 
Canada was taken over by the city and is now being operated by a transportation 
commission. 

Where possible, water-power with turbine engines is used for generating pur- 
poses. Where this is not available steam power is necessary, and although this is 
a more expensive method, modern devices have greatly reduced the cost per h.p. 
Many difficulties are met in operating the cars during the winter season, due to 
snow, ice and sleet. These, however, have been overcome by the use of sweepers, 
scrapers and ploughs. The single overhead trolley system has been found the 
most suitable and is in general use. 

In addition to the street railways there is quite a large mileage of electric 
surburban or inter-urban lines, especially in the Toronto, Niagara and lake 
Erie district, where considerable freight traffic is carried, and on the Pacific 
coast, where the British Columbia Electric Railway operates several hundred freight 
cars. 

Development of Electric Railway Trafflc.—Figures for the year 1893 
show that 30 companies, with a paid-up capital of about $9,000,000, operated 256 
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miles of railway. By 1897, 35 companies made returns showing 583 miles of track, 
1,156 cars, 26,431,017 miles run, 83,811,306 passengers carried and capital of $18,- 
727,355. In 1904, 46 companies showed 766 miles of track, 2,384 cars, 42,066,124 
miles run, 181,689,998 passengers and capital of $30,314,730. The statistics for 
1925 show that during that year 64 companies had 2,564 miles computed as single 
track, 5,624 cars, locomotives, etc., 119,684,151 miles run and 725,491,101 fare 
passengers, with a capital of $221,769,220. The number of employees in the service 
of electric railways on Dec. 31, 1925, was 16,933, as compared with 17,379 in 1924. 
Total salaries and wages for the year 1925 were $24,543,856, as against $24,964,441 
in 1924, 

Statistics of Electric Railways.—Summary statistics of the operation of 
electric railways in Canada from 1901 to 1925 inclusive are given by years in Table 
22. It may be noted in this table that, notwithstanding a considerable increase in 
total car mileage since 1920, tons of freight carried show little change, while the 
number of passengers shows a decrease of over 79,000,000 during these 5 years. This 
situation may be more or less directly traced to the growth in the number and use of 
private motor cars and motor busses, particularly in urban municipalities. In Table 
23 statistics of the mileage and equipment are given for the last four calendar years, 
and annual statistics of the capital liability of electric railways are furnished from 
1908 in Table 24. Detailed figures for all railways of the miles operated, the capital 
liability, the earnings, operating expenses, employees and salaries and wages, are 
given for 1925 in Table 25, while Table 26 gives by years from 1894 to 1925 the num- 
ber of passengers, employees and others killed and injured on electric railways in 
Canada. 


22._Summary Statistics of Electric Railway Operation, years ended June 30, 
1901-1919, and calendar years 1919-1925. 


Single 


Number 
: Track Total P of 

ae P : : a P Gross Operating of 

Years. ie oe Passengers. | Freight. Barston Uiticcaouses: pee Em. 
Operation. Receipts.| P*OYees- 

Miles Miles No. Tons $ $ p.c No. 
552-91] 31,750,754) 120,934,656} 287,926) 5,768,283} 3,435,162 59-55 - 
557-59| 35,833,841] 135,681,402] 266,182] 6,486,438} 3,802,855 58-63 - 
759-36] 38,028,529] 155,662,812) 371,286} 7,233,677] 4,472,858 61-83 - 
766-50] 42,066,124) 181,689,998} 400,161] 8,453,609] 5,326,516 63-01 = 
793-12) 45,959,101] 203,467, 217 510,350 9,357,125 5,918, 194 63-25 - 
813-74] 50,618,836] 237,655,074] 506,024] 10,966,871) 6,675,037 60-87 - 
814-52) 53,361,227] 273,999,404 479,731] 12,630,480 7,373,251 58-38 - 
992-03} 56,964,881) 299,099, 309 732,475) 14,007,049 8,695, 880 62-08 - 
988-97} 60,152,846] 311,026,671 —| 14,611,484] 8,885,235 60-81] 10,557 
1,047-07] 65,249,166] 360,964,876 852,294) 17,100,789} 10,121,781 59-19 11,390 
1,223-73] 72,618,806) 426,296,792) 1,228,362] 20,356,952) 12,096,134 59-42 13, 671 
1/308-17| 82,070,064] 488, 865,682] 1,435,525] 23,499,250] 14,266,675 60-71] 14,760 
1,356-63] 89,005,216] 597,863,801] 1,957,930] 28,216,111} 17,765,372 62-96 16,351 
1,560-82| 98,917,803] 614,709,819] 1,845,923] 26,691,007] 19,107,818 64-36] 16,195 
1,590-29] 96,964,829] 562,302,373] 1,433,602] 26,922,900] 18,131,842 67-35 14,795 
1.67377] 82,516,612| 580,094,167] 1,936,674] 27,416,285| 18,099,906 66-02| 10,622 
1,743-54) 84,073,046] 629,441,997] 2,333,539] 30,237,664} 20,098,634 66-47 11, 696 
1, 616-364] 84,435,323 11487, 365, 4561/2, 497, 5301] 24,299, 8901] 17,535,9751 72-161) 11,6462 
1,696-52] 106,961,607] 686,124,263) 2,474,892] 35,696,532] 26,839,071 75-18 17, 242 
1, 686-78] 110,206,244] 749334380] 2,374,612] 40,698,586] 31,385,702 77-12} 16,940 
1,698-76] 114,481,406] 804,711,333] 2,691,150} 47,047,246] 37,242,483 79-16 17,341 
1,687-37| 111,576, 949/719, 305, 4415] 2,285,886] 44,536,839] 35,945,316 80-71] 17,015 
1,724-60) 116,711,189] 738,908,949] 2,445,425) 49,660,485) 35,986,872 72°47 18,099 
1, 736-31) 119,374,416} 737,282,038] 3,145,863) 50,191,387| 36,171,923 72:07 17,779 
1, 736:77| 119,803,072] 726,497,729] 2,546,928] 49,439,559} 36,125,213 73-07 17,379 
1,737-52| 119,684,151] 725,491,101] 2,706,312] 49,626,231] 35,426,487 71-39 16, 933 


1Not including Montreal Tramways and several other units. 


2Calendar year. 


3The report of the Toronto Transportation Commission for the last four months of 1921 would increase 
this number by about 80,000,000 or possibly bring it up to the 1920 record. 
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23.—Mileage and Equipment of Electric Railways in the calendar years 1922-1925. 


Mileage. 1922. 1923, 1924. 1925, 


Length of first main 
oN 


1,724-60}1,736-31)1, 736-77|1, 737-52 
Length of 
main track....... 


513-22) 511-32} 524-91] 543-47 
Total length of main 
iT eo eee 2, 237-82)2, 247-63/2, 261-68]2, 280-99 
Length of sidings 

255-96} 279-94) 285-57) 283-57 


arid turnouts...... 
Total, computed as 
2,493-78)2,527-57/2,547-25/2, 564-56 


single track....... 


Equipment. 1922, | 1923, | 1924. | 1925. 
Passenger cars, closed} 3,868] 3,367] 3,221] 3,268 
Passenger cars, open. 258 240 206 196 
Passenger cars, com- 

binabion Faas «6c. 103 93 62 18 
One-man cars........ - 563] 662) 678 
Freight cars......... 741) 697) 652) 652 
Mail, express and bag- 

Paso cars se eee 32 30 27 
Combination pass. 

and baggage cars... 12 15 15 19 

Trackless trolley cars 8 8 8 8 
Total cars 5,035] 4,875] 4, 866 
Bussess.2s. aces 7 37 48 127 
Snow ploughs.. 60 65 61 
Sweepers 158 155 159 
Miscellaneous....... 278 274 282 346 
Locomotives......... 56 61 61 65 
Total units of/——— ——|———_ 
equipment...... 5,620] 5,625) 5,486) 5,624 


24.—Capital Liability of Electric Railways, years ended June 30, 1908-1919, and 
calendar years 1919-1925. 


Nore.—The totals here given do not include $493,346, aid paid by Governments and municipalities. 


Years. Stocks. ny Total. Years. Stocks. ae 

$ $ $ $ $ 
LOGS mneacnare 50,295,266] 37,114,619) 87,409, 885|| 1918......... 73, 864,820] 93,388,273 
PONS Ake 51,946,433] 39,658,556) 91,604,989 1919......... 93,042,368] 78,852,188 
IOLO Ries ces 58,653,826] 43,391,153] 102,044,979] 1919......... 91,757,418] 81,283,922 
pc 62,251,203) 49,281,144) 111,532,347] 1920......... 91,321,955) 79,504,449 
DOES ee cases 70,829,118} 52,012,828) 122,841,946] 1921......... 91,169,885} 86,017,551 
1913. 62,079,767] 79,155,864] 141,235,631}| 1922......... 76,949,185} 111,309, 789 
TOI ee... 66,311,098] 81,284,244) 147,595,342) 1923......... 76,674,185} 122,395,685 
CCS} ee eee 66,696,675| 83,647,327) 150,344,002] 1924......... 76,482,085] 137,285,575 
1916. 67,738,275| 87,157,309) 154, 895,584]| 1925......... 58,567, 242| 163,201,978 
2 by ae 70,606,520} 90,628,219] 161, 234,739 


25.—Mileage Operated, Capital, Earnings, 


Total. 


$ 


167, 253,093 
171,894,556 
173,041,340 
170, 826,404 
177,187,436 
188, 258, 974 
199,069, 870 
213,767,660 
221,769, 220 


Operating Expenses, Employees and 


Salaries and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, year ended Dec. 31, 1925. 


Number 
of Em- 
ployees. 


: Mileage Capital Gross |Operating 
Names of Railways. Operated. | Liability .| Earnings.| Expenses. 
Miles. $ $ $ 

Brandon Municipal!................- 7-65| 450,000 32,988 41,456 

Brantford and Hamilton............ 23-19} 960,000 163,549 149,378 

Brantford Municipal!................ 22-67) 550,500] 144,071] 121,874 

beSpentick, Saltese) ) © See ee eae 221-85|20,918, 668! 5,300,844] 4,215,538 

MSaless BErest: hs. +... cs aaadieitteve ob 6-45 200,000 36,916 38,605 

Calgary Municipal!.................. 66-50| 2,545,174 791,421 511,108 
Canadian National Plectric Rys., 

Toronto Suburban District........ 56-86) 5,278,000} 241,227) 352,662 
Cape Breton Electric Co............ 30-59] 2,535,000] 232,555] 225,720 
Chatham, Wallaceburg and Lake 

LOT eagle Bh a ae ere re I ee 36-65] 1,560,600} 189,522) 194,275 
Cornwall Street Ry., Light and 

ig DO SE eee ane ipa hee ie 4-25 275,000 69,790 45, 848 
Famonton Radial! ic. .ccccede ves e ees 33-23) 3,061,090 750, 867 528, 237 
Port, William Street! «.. cos sei 0.s.00s% 0 22-99) 1,303,500 179,418 146,048 

24-36 551,000 337,791 297,720 


Ce EVER pp sodere eee cece ets eek 


1Municipally owned. 
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Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


$ 


23,056 
83,077 
80,301 
3,273,221 
13,585 
387, 841 


198,158 
142,564 


78,290 


206, 842 
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25.—Mileage Operated, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Employees and Salaries 
and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, year ended Dee. 31, 1925—concluded. 


: Be S : Number | Salaries 
‘a : Mileage Capital Gross |Operating = 
Names of Railways. Operated. | Liability.| Earnings. | Expenses. hea Wanss 
Miles $ $ $ No. $ 

Cucelphektadialieeeecr ace. caeerect tes 8-49] 428,569 78, 446 63,334 31 38,355 
Hamilton and Dundas St.!.......... - 200,000 6,979 8,117 5 5, 664 
Hamilton, Grimsby and Beamsville 22-60} 385,000 142,539 189,507 69 93,560 
ara conuiadia lw enn. jase 22-86} 271,150 125, 870 156,200 58 79, 687 
le Ennouieiinonne ngs Ooms omer eee See 18-00} 1,445,000 954, 386 823,270 412 523,466 
Hull ilectrie: ©o\.s ce fb. aca tees rank 16-54 292,000 295, 799 232,662 136 197,101 
International Transit Co............ 3°80 150,000 61,415 40,448 21 25,101 
Kingston, Portsmouth and Catar- 

CYo: hs cp SOMA eA oar bos <A ae 6-00 180,100 54,092 52,361 PAL 36, 825 
Kitchener and Bridgeport........... 2-25 67,992 13,416 7,691 6 4,780 
Kitchener and Waterloo St.t........ 4-30 220,537 115, 386 74,004 33 STANT 
Lake Erie and Northern............ 51-00} 3,817,500 281,532 247,095 116 140, 734 
Lethbridge Municipal’. . see eer 8-20] 315,686 55,139 63, 256 21 36,457 
ae Elegie haps oa a ve Sa ; be 11-50 Lae \ 139,406 101, 849 67 58,121 

sondon an ort Stanley (Lessor)... ‘ : ,194 

London and Port Stanley (Lessee)... 24-50 \1, 388, 500} f 505,096) 422,388 148 202, 892 
WRONG ONS Wee tune earn oe a eat aos 27-48] 1,112,480 628,918 529,011 242 353,311 
Moncton Tramways Co............ 2-72! 1,274,900 18,430 23,981 8 10,393 
Montreal Tramways.........0......" 153-76|45, 823, 3843)12,547,522) 7,424, 237 3,749 5,343,512 
Montreal and Southern Counties... . 57-29} 500,000) 588,564 481,477 199 PEP POR IBS 
NOOSE Saw: . ha. tonne orks Sees 9-00 795,372 86, 237 75,270 35 48, 294 
Nelson Municipal!. . Picea te. 3-38 81,000 19,043 28,979 11 15,278 
New Brunswick Power Co.......... 16-60} 5,531,000 414,442} 287,622 139 152,625 
Niagara Falls Park and River Div. 

(Int’l. Bm OE ks ee oe 11-91 600, 000 215,407 212, 871 48 106,795 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Tor- 

ORO! ae ee ee 62-99| 2,965,500 994,729 875,135 442 638,497 
Niagara, Welland and Lake Erie. . 1-51 292,000 16,608 11,386 5 6,728 
Nipissing Central’. . 10-77 159,000 74,504 73, 808 20 34, 705 
Nova Scotia Tramways ‘and Power 

COMET Pes Ot en eter cee 12-63] 8,306, 800 538,429 379,770 178 254,061 
Ophaiwasl ea pemerrad hes sear 9-98 40,000 200,441 159,425 91 109,055 
Obtawa FIVE Piste Beha. Pe ee 30-06] 4,877,200} 1,719,607) 1,246,773 589 933,457 
Peterborough Radial2............... 7-64 390, 394 78, 851 94, 264 49 60,778 
Pictou County @lectric Co.......... 9-20) 1,130,000 - - - - 
Rortesrthur Giviels anes. oe ee 12-80) 551,379 175, 887 131,462 50 78, 243 
Quebec Ry., Light and Power Co. 

(Citadel sDivaiteo.e eto eae 20-73)) 1,008,768} 829,100 396 560, 337 
Quebec Ry., Light and Power Co. +5, 816,030 

(Montmorency Div.).............. 25-1? 466,751 406,170 193 160, 304 
Regina Municipals. «ne eee mee 25-59] 1,464,418) 315,032] 235,490 91 159, 635 
Sandwich, Windsor and Ambherst- 

Une) oo 2, era wer) eee ee 8 39-93] 697,000} 892,785] 615,493 232 360,579 
Sami obog.e s aioe eo bth; 5 Aa Ne 8-75 181,300 77, 269 66,437 32 42,364 
Saskatoon Municipal!................ 13-48 891,036 260,433 189,542 88 129,315 
Shawinigen Falls Terminal.......... 4-07 493, 800 98, 888 69, 880 19 26,576 
Sherbrooke Ry. and Power Co...... 9-39] 3,727,000 95,652 98, 802 1B 61,920 
St. Thomas Municipal!.............. 6-50 100,140 20,959 34,783 9 21,770 
Suburban Rapid Transit Co. . 21-22 600, 000 160,537 187,037 - ~ 
Sudbury-Copper Cliff Suburban.. 7:90 248,100 43,390 34,575 13 20, 263 
Sydney and Glace Bay5............. - 851,000 ~ - - - 
Three Rivers Traction Co........... 9-00 911, 700 170,639 116,467 45 61,594 
Toronto Transportatioa Commission! 102-31)/43, 019, 567)11, 580, 723] 7,445,779 3,657| 5,500,765 
Toronto and York Radial!.......... 80-03] 2,975,000 713,000 771, 219 306 460,405 
Township of York sand Town of 

WGStOnce be Wer chr Me ees 9-23 500, 000 141, 953 145, 844 - - 
Windsor, Essex and Lake Shore 

ReaD. A,.,. Atal ici, mee aS te 37-34| 1,750,000] 264,805] 263,237 78 118,357 
Winnipeg, Selkirk and Lake Winnipeg 40-22 550,000 190,524 137,179 43 69, 367 
Wannines Streety. ote een annem te 66-51/30, 380,000} 3,308,274) 2,353,769 1,377} 1,849,218 
Woodstock, Thames Valley and 

meersoll:.. 5 ee anes eee are 10-20 340,000 14, 874 14,946 14 9,611 
Yarmouth Light and Power Co..... 3-00 732,000 87,900 24,518 18 22.338 

otal o/c tree: toto 1, 737 -52|221,769,220)/49, 626, 231/35, 426, 487 16,933) 24,543,856 
IMunicipally owned. 2Provincially owned. 3Owned by Canadian National Rys. 


4Not operated. 5 Mileage and operations included in Cape Breton Electric Co. 
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26.—_Number of Passengers, Employees and others Killed and Injured on Electric 
Railways, years ended June 30, 1894-1919, and calendar years 1919-1925. 


Passengers. Employees. Others. Total. 
Years. aa we | ee 
Killed. |Injured.} Killed.| Injured.| Killed. ;Injured.| Killed. |Injured. 
USL Lig! Uke Gr ese eae pee 1 23 2 9 9 12 12 44 
LODO Bes 8 enters odes aiise 33 BG - 6 - - 2 7 2 13 
MUR SoS taints faveieiaols"s) 25%. 61 = eue.oi tis oyy bets 3 158 i 58 Li, i ~., 98 15 314 
CG Tae Bt Te “aA ee oe i ee 9 410 1 33 22 120 32 563 
TOUS eae ced ORE ers se Fee 10 504 sf §2 22 212 39 778 
Bent, Sorter eh orts satis SEH ot cet 10 508 3 64 40 272 53 844 
Re Milne nS ts fy erate ots SES MOE 30 862 a 87 23 347 56 1,296 
MRR RR Neale Sirs, ace Peluininy Sarees si Bae 11 1,085 2 127 34 441 47 1,653 
ITU Lda. Gee a ABE een oe aera mes 27 988 7 216 37 532 71 1,736 
COT EES Se oe er 18 1,156 6 188 43 539 67 1,883 
RPRUSUAER Fiat. Poste t ts rete srtret eR Gaia es 11 1,338 7 218 50 618 68 2,139 
LDL SS cee eee | ee et ee 14 1,595: 13 227 68 716 95 2,538 
CE rec tere ahons terse: 11 1,784 8 300 83 586 102 2,670 
EE Mines SOs ie hatery,, S41 89ME, aw oiulsls pete Syed 16 1,950 8 442 86 736 110 3,128 
EST: 28 SORES SSE RR ee ee ee 17 1,662 12 392 44 400 73 2,541 
i Se ee ee ee es Se 9 1,757 3 469 42 581 64 2,807 
LSS Bo a, CRN eon nec toe See 14 1,554 6 413 44 638 64 2,608 
NUL ate Ge once eats 18 1,905 4 305 28 819 50 3,029 
RVR ae cece SPY ein aie SS tact ne, ornses Wy «Se 11 1,541 10 395 42 792 63 2,728 
TET Ee ie ee ee axe ats raion (aa 8 a siative 9 1,451 12 383 56 762 dike 2.596 
OC ee Se ee ee eee eee 10 1,600 37 621 47 1,290 94 3,011 
Total to June 30,1919. ....... 259 | 23,802 162 | 5,009 833 | 10,608 | 1,254 | 39,419 
Years ended Dee. 31. 
PR ein. ake Aree a, oA le Wik be 4 UE 29 951 58 iia 91 4,173 
eR enc See aes Once 2 Se eis wei! susninre os 9 1,968 7 658 75 1,434 91 4,060 
| CYCT e 3) Me 0 $4 Ae ll hs CS ee ee an at 6) 8 609 25 666 48 2,385 
aT Bcd hie a hc aah tee 6 2,260 10 873 31 700 47 3,833 
MA NE Pee Stole ers ted ahe ye, cse'ecare, oir oe 6 2,465 tt 1,652 45 790 62 4,907 
Mee ccicre ES tye owen PRE BE. 0 eee wid wo 2 2,279 6 1,262 54 824 62 4,365 
PMR tyne iis. cya a OS SVE a eon tS 9 2,202 5 1,736 37 744 51 4,752 
IV.—EXPRESS COMPANIES. 


“Fixpress service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains.” But 
express companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use 
railway facilities by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express 
companies in Canada have had close relations with the railways practically from 
the beginning. 

The Vickers Express Co. at first did business as a stage company in south- 
western Ontario. Later it conducted an express business on the Toronto, Grey and 
Bruce and on the Northern railways. When the Canadian Pacific Railway acquired 
the Toronto, Grey and Bruce, the Vickers Express Co. did business for a time in 
the same car with the Dominion Express Co., but soon went out of existence. 

The Dominion Express Co. had been incorporated in 1882, with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000. Between 1882 and 1904 the original shareholders assigned their 
stock to trustees, who thenceforth held it for the C.P.R. The transfer of the stock 
became evident in 1904, when, at a special meeting, the shareholders of the com- 
pany increased its capital to $2,000,000. By 16-17 Geo. V, ¢. 19, the name of the 
company was changed to the Canadian Pacific Express Co., the change becoming 
effective Sept. 1, 1926. The ownership, however, remains unchanged. 

In 1865 the Canadian Express Co. was incorporated with a nominal capital of 
$500,000, of which $275,200 was subscribed. In 1891 the Grand Trunk Railway 
Co. purchased the capital stock for $660,000, and thenceforth the stock of the 


company was held for the Grand Trunk by trustees, all of whom were directors of the 
railway. 
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The Canadian Northern Express Co. was incorporated in 1902 with a nominal 
capital of $1,000,000, of which $300,000 was issued. The sum of $5,000 was paid 
in cash and the remainder was issued as paid-up stock. Mackenzie, Mann and Co., 
Ltd., received all but five $100 shares, which went to qualify directors. The con- 
nection between the railway and the express company consisted in the two companies 
having practically the same directors. 


On the taking over of the C.N.R. and the G.T.R. by the Government and the 
consolidation of the Canadian National Railway system, the express business of the 
two companies was amalgamated under one management; from Sept. 1, 1921, 
the operations of the Canadian Express Co. and the Canadian National Express Co. 
were carried on under the name of the latter. 


Before 1915, an express company in Canada was not liable for delay or damage 
caused by anything quite beyond its control, thus maintaining itself as an entity 
separate from the railway company. But in 1915 this lability was qualified, and 
thenceforth an express company became liable for delay or injury of goods if either 
was caused by the railway company in whose cars the goods were being carried. 


Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express companies do not 
have to compete with freight rates by rail or water. Thus in its first tariff the Dom- 
inion Express Co., in pursuance of its contract with the C.P.R., gave a rate of 23 
times the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods carried the 
same distance. An express company usually pays the railway company a percentage 
of its gross earnings; for example, the Canadian Express Co. paid the Grand Trunk 
50 p.c. But the railway, by controlling the stock, has an additional revenue; and 
since express companies have little equipment but offices, and, therefore have slight 
expenses for upkeep, the railway receives in the end practically all the profits of the 
express company above bare operating expenses. Express rates, like freight rates, 
are subject to the approval of the Board of Railway Commissioners. 


Express Company Operations.—There were operating in Canada in 1925, 
the last year for which the statistics of the Transportation Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics are available, only three distinctly Canadian express companies, 
viz., the Central Canada Express Co., the Dominion Express Co. and the British 
America Express Co., the Canadian National Express Co. having been absorbed 
by the Canadian National Railway system, which now carries on the express business 
formerly transacted by its subsidiary company as an ‘express department’’. They 
are organized under powers conferred by Acis of the Dominion Parliament, and 
their business consists in the forwarding of parcels, the transfer of baggage and the 
issue of money orders, travellers’ cheques, letters of credit and other forms of financial 
paper. Three other express companies situated in the United States, but consolidated 
during the war period, like the United States railways, under the operation of a 
single management appointed by the United States Government, and referred to 
here as “American Railway’’, also do business in Canada. The total capital liabilities 
of the three Canadian companies and of the Canadian National express department 
on Dee. 31, 1925, stood at $9,202,825. 


A considerable part of the business of express companies has during recent 
years been drawn off by the numerous motor bus and motor truck systems now in 
operation. ‘Transport facilities offered by motor vehicles have proved to be of 
much value, and with the building of improved road systems throughout the country, 
further decreases in the amount of express traffic now carried by the railways over 
short distances may be expected. 
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Table 27, following, shows the operating mileage of Canadian express companies 
for the years 1921 to 1925, illustrating chiefly the division of business among the 
various concerns, and the provinces in which their systems are most highly developed. 
The first section of the table illustrates clearly the preponderance of mileage oper- 
ated over steam railway lines, but the available statistics for 1923 and 1924, owing 
to the lack of information regarding Canadian National Railway express operations, 
are not comparable with other years except in parts of Tables 28 and 29. 


ai. —Operating Mileage of Express Companies in Canada, by Routes, by Provinces 
and by Companies, for the calendar years 1921-1925. 


Routes, Provinces and Companies. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
By Routes over— 
PCAN TORUS a p's sone Tile dies hele ted 40,851 42,176 18,951 19,494 41,388 
EDOOUIO LINC e cps s visisk ekefeh alte svivie-aiere 304 250 137 137 296 
Steamboat lines (Ialand)............ 2,862 3,037 1,822 2,830 4,019 
RA ONLINO see ce eric aioe Re ces noes & 81 81 64 64 75 
Steamship lines (Ocean)............. 16,811 16,811 14,181 14,181 14,227 
MIsGellAnCOUS vawenantassiss os 6s s vies 2 2 = = = 
BOGAN. chet eck omits ious soaks 60,911 62,357 35,155 36,706 60,005 
By Provinces— 

@errince Hdward Island: j-.2.....2..). 500 490 - = 276 
NOS COMIE YS» ort au. a oro. xts sjsaveucarseEs 1,946 1,946 289 289 1,391 
EEO NESE CNIS WLI s Giace cis iors oF ap ateree clas 2,549 2,810 665 665 1,913 
NGDOG Me ee ees «hitch eee. Se is 5,398 5,514 1,808 1,884 4,792 
ROWESSIO seu gc ei Ne oak 11,701 11,701 5,480 5,469 12,007 
IN SSG) Os a cache bi ee 4,298 4,298 2,013 1,997 4,578 
Raskatomew an Wyo.» asc abe nee as 6,219 6,269 2,822 3,228 7,046 
PAMEYCL Lele seetins stn nce Ries reve cists 4,754 5,626 3,494 3,567 5,654 
Brive Coliimbiasce.s..cey seule coe 5,738 5,723 3,307 4,280 6,954 
Nig ao) UR Sep i eRe ea oak: eee 669 844 844 844 844 
MOR ee rete toe ore eee mente te cess 17,137 17,137 14,483 14,483 14,549 

MN OUAR Sipe eee terme thee. ..oShis 60,911 62,357 35,155 36, 706 60,005 
By Companies— 

American Railway Express Co....... 2,611 2,786 2,786 3,718 3,651 
British America xpress Co.......... 414 414 414 414 419 

Canadian Express Co..........000006 15,3082 1 = = = 

Canadian Northern Express Co...... 1 1 = = = 
Central Canada Express Co.......... 729 763 765 788 788 
Momnion Wxpress Coss isin. s esc. « 32,806 33,666 31,190 31,786 31,9438 

Canadian National Express Co.4..... 9,0433 24,728 - - hes 
Canadian National Ry. Express Dept. ~ - - = 23,204 
RU OUAR ewes te oe oo ce oe ees 60,911 62,357 35,155 36,706 60,005 
1Included in the Canadian National Express Co. 28 months. %4 months. ‘Business now carried 


on by the Canadian National Railways Express Department. 


In Tables 28 and 29 are given statistics of the receipts and expenses of express 
companies for the year ended Dec. 31, 1925, with totals shown for preceding years 
back to 1919. Only the most important items are given. Table 30 illustrates the 
amount of business transacted by these companies in the sale of money orders, 
travellers’ cheques, ete.—one of their most valuable services to the public. 

A decrease of $319,675 in revenue may be noted in Table 28 when gross receipts 
from operation for 1925 are compared with those of the previous year, but figures 
of operating revenues and of gross and net earnings show marked improvement over 
those of 1924, largely owing to the inclusion in 1925 of further statistics of the 
Canadian National Railway express department. 
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28.—Earnings of Express Companies for the calendar years 1919-1925. 


Norz.—‘‘American Railway Express’’ includes the American Express Co., Great Northern Express 
Co., Wells, Fargo & Co., consolidated during the war under the operation of the United States Govern- 


ment. 
Revenue Money Money Travellers’| Travellers’ 
Companies. from trans-| Orders, Orders, Cheques, | Cheques, 
portation. | domestic. foreign. domestic. foreign. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
American Railway Express.............. 1,744, 758 - = - = 
BritishsAmmericaHixpressty.inrdaina neva 30,644 - - = - 
Canadian National Railways.............| 12,559,469 123,299 1,713 1,727 - 
Central Canada Express...............-.. 87,773 - - - = 
(Domammionsl xprespeeee. oct paleteer ne isi 10,752,345 133, 362 19,086 9,801 5,333 
Potals925 earey eee ae ey 25,154,889 256, 661 20,799 11,528 5,333 
otal, 192000. . ha meee ae 25,443,241 263,271 27,915 17,726 5,926 
MOtal 1923 ye. fee eta oe 26,932, 608 221, 032 27,041 14,244 4,920 
Total, 19220 ve eam e 28,022,017 204, 661 28,118 411,059 5,158 
Motal less ac eer eee 31,767,788 241,346 41,914 16,639 5,207 
Total 19206-0442 ee eae 29,806,284 311, 031 33,093 12,996 5,355 
Totaly i919 ac ce ee 24,361,681 233, 502 1,089 5,162 1,076 
Gross 7 
un ” : Net Gross 7 
Companies. C 0.D. Receipts Operating | Corporate ; Net 
Cheques. O eae Ikevenue. Income. Earnings. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
American Railway Express.............. -| 1,839,731 23,463 10,840 23,463 
British America Eixpress..............:.. - 30,544 4,394 4,163 4,394 
Canadian National Railways............. 147,165 | 12,851,309 914,991 907,093 914,991 
Central Canada Express.......0/+...--.+. - 87,773 13,686 12,298 13,686 
Wommion Express tse. es eee ee ee 109,320 | 11,066,985 | —729,637 | —630,433 — 703,988 
Potato 25 ee cr Mert wee ce 256,486 | 25,876,342 226,897 303, 961 2525547 
Motal, (904 7... eee ee es 257,666 | 26,196,017 — 662,5512) —586,8932 — 641,121 
Total toesaeeeee ke wes 270,133 | 27,625,700 | — 463,329 | —511,412 — 426,910 
MOCals 192 2 a5. eee a 270,833 | 28,697,333 519, 625 458,568 555,181 
A Wy 3 a Rd ea, Ayre ae Reet ae 286,015 | 32,504,894 353,792 | 342,652 414,471 
Mota Moen 22.7 aeeaersea ee 222,521 | 30,512,504 |—1.617,836 |—1,457,806 | —1,794,961 
Ota TOIO Tee. Car cree 182,473 | 24,933,219 |—1, 231, 048 - — 974,281 


1Includes miscellaneous receipts. 


2Not including C.N.R. express dept. 


29.— Operating Expenses of Express Companies for the calendar years 1919-1925. 


: Trans- Total Total 
Companies. Mainten- Trafhie portation pienerel operating | paidfor | Taxes. 
yee io expenses. DORe SS: expenses. \privileges. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
American Railway Express... 50,853 2,551| 385,669 48,819} 487,893] 1,328,375 12,623 
British America Express. .... 1s 1,097 5,983 3,783 10,878 15,272 319 
Canadian National Railways. 185,654 49,309) 5,470,421 407,609] 6,112,993} 5,823,325 31,159 
Central Canada Express...... Du 534 27,644 1,639 29,875 44,212 1,389 
Dominion Express............ 193,008 101,380] 4,951,983] 448,477) 5,694,847| 6,101,775 95,835 
Rotal i925 ee 429,586} 154,870)10,841,700|  910,329/12,336,485/13,312,960| 141,324 
Total, 1924........... 243,876] 114,283) 5,476,241) 524,716) 6,359,117) 7,557,355) 112,909 
Total, 1928........... 254,296) 110,213) 5,877,107) 571,693). 6,813,309) 8,276,638) 121,912 
Total, 1922........... 528,805) 154,736/11,978,136,  934,848)13,596,518/14,581,789) 241,101 
Total, 1921....2. 0... 590,985) 163, 289/13, 791,686) 1,055, 229/15, 601, 187/16,549,915| 207,558 
Total, 1920 y.050.0 oon 572,700; 113,838)14,483,856) 950, 487/16, 120,880/16,009,460| 177,125 
Total, 1919........... 502,452)  152,003/11,758, 203)  814,994/13, 227, 652/12,936,615) 166,535 
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39.—Business transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper in the calendar 
years 1921-1925. 


Description. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ $ $ 


Money orders, domestic............. ..-| 47,288,611 | 50,217,071 | 27,994,599 | 26,301,978 53,916, 113 
Money orders, foreign.......... MA 1,494,844 1,467,039 1,507,499 1,469,340 1,292,338 
Travellers’ cheques, domestic. 549, 846 906,928 | 1,028,530 977,860 1,106,340 
Travellers’ cheques, foreign.. ul 224,160 311,110 521,090 577,320 1,109,253 
mm Ort), ~GHEQUES. =. secs es at ..-| 20,600,083 | 18,308,877 | 8,608,844 | 7,873,570 7,807,254 
Telegraphic transfers.............. Koh 226,622 110,620 180,948 437,477 475,410 
PURSUING rire oc ys ce rR sett cera cee 619,288 486,547 439,922 582,580 741,388 


AC I oy cen 4 ae Sa aR 71,003,454 | 71,808,192 | 40,281,432 | 38,220,125 | 66,448,095 


V.—ROADS AND HIGHWAYS. 


Historical.—The early roads were auxiliary to water routes as avenues of 
transportation. Their use became common during the summer seasons, when por- 
tages were necessary to avoid obstacles to river and lake travel, and during the 
winters, when ice prevented navigation and snow covered the inequalities of the 
ground. Even the extensive system of waterways of Eastern Canada was an inade- 
quate means of communication between points of settlement in a rapidly growing 
colony, and the need for overland routes manifested itself in the introduction of the 
system of common roads which prevailed under the old régime. Not only did 
the crude early roads serve the needs of the settlers, but also those of the British, 
French and American armies during their numerous campaigns. Regiments were 
frequently employed, during times of peace, in road construction in different parts 
of Upper and Lower Canada. 

The first important highway in Canada extended along the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence from Quebec to Montreal, being gradually completed with the growth 
of the French settlement. In Upper Canada, one of the earliest roads was that 
from Toronto to lake Simeoe (Yonge St.), completed in 1794 under the direction 
of Gov. Simcoe, the work being done by the Queen’s Rangers. This road not only 
gave access to the area north of Toronto, but also provided a more convenient route 
than that of the Ottawa river from the trading posts on the Upper Lakes to the 
centres of population along the St. Lawrence. Montreal was jomed to Kingston 
by road in 1816, and in the following year to Toronto. Thereafter other highways 
from points served by water routes to inland settlements began to increase in number, 
as it became apparent that they were essential to the commercial life of the country 
as a means of transporting supplies to the settlers and of bringing their products 
to the central markets of the colony. The system of posts which had been estab- 
lished about the beginning of the nineteenth century necessitated passable routes 
between the various offices, and by 1827 a through road was available between 
Halifax and Amherstburg, comprising for the most part the old Kempt road, the 
York road, Dundas street and the Baldoon road. From this trunk line of com- 
munication, branch roads extended north and south to the more important centres 
of population in the two Canadas. 

The cost of construction of these roads was high, and travel by stage coach 
was tedious and costly. As late as 1850, some points in central Ontario were still 
inaccessible to any vehicle. Later years, however, have brought with them improved 
methods of construction and a resulting reduction in expenses, together with an 
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improvement in the wearing qualities of the more important highways. The 
growth of motor traffic has played a conspicuous part in the movement towards 
increased and improved road construction. In the older provinces of the East it 
has been a question of improving the existing roads and of building highways for 
the use of through traffic between the larger cities, while in the western provinces 
it has been more a matter of replacing the prairie and mountain trails with roads 
fit for modern tourist and other traffic. 

A table of road mileage in Canada is appended. When it is considered that 
throughout the Dominion there are but 25 persons to every mile of road and that 
on an average there is one mile of road for every 10 square miles of land, the magni- 
tude of the problem faced in the construction of these traffic routes is illustrated. 
A small population scattered over a large area has made this, like other transport- 
ation problems, particularly difficult of solution. 


31.—Classification of Canadian Highway and Road Mileage, Mar. 31, 1926. 


Water- Bitu- Bitu- 
Provinces. Earth. | Gravel. pone mee tienes ea Total.1 
adam. adam. 2 EE 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Prince Edward Island........ 3,630 14 - 6 - - 3,650 
Nova Scotia } 3,904 66 8 - - 14,581 
New Brunswick ¢ 2,075 13 - = - 10,878 
Quebees arse sete ace sears ; 4,763 1,576 134 65 72 31,281 
Ontario. oe aoe Rasy. i 30, 296 4,138 390 524 2473) 66,990 
Manitoba........... =a 1,844 - - 19 6 22,000 
Saskatchewan 50 - - - - 152,0002 
PAID OT ta Hae sey ee MRO ec i 400 = - - - 60,000 
British Columbia ; 3,832 37 36 94 34 16,889 
Total 47,177 5,829 574 7 360 | 378,269 


1[n addition there are estimated to be 52,000 miles of road allowance in Manitoba, 58,000 in Saskatche- 
wan and 80,000 in Alberta. 

2Includes 7,000 miles provincial highway system, 25,000 miles main market roads and 120,000 miles 
lateral or feeder roads, some of which are not yet open to travel. 

3Includes 2 miles of brick road. 


Good Roads Movements.—The building of new roads and the improve- 
ment of those already in use is a matter of such general interest that numerous organ- 
izations have been developed throughout the country for the purpose of advising 
and assisting the various governments in the work. Good roads associations, 
assisted by the automobile and motor clubs, are to be found in most of the pro- 
vinces, for the distribution of propaganda and the education of the public in the 
needs of improved highway routes. A branch of the Department of Railways 
and Canals directs its efforts solely to the study of highway development and con- 
struction, of the relations between the Dominion Government and the provincial 
Highway Departments and the financial assistance given to the provinces for 
road-building. 


The Canada Highways Act.—By c. 54 of the Statutes of 1919, the Dominion 
Parliament authorized the expenditure of $20,000,000 for the purpose of constructing 
and improving the highways of Canada during the five years succeeding the passage 
of the Act. In its apportionment, grants of $80,000 were made to each province 
during each of the five years, the remainder being allotted in proportion to their 
respective populations. Details as to cost, time, methods of construction, etc., 
of all roads built under the scheme were to be arranged between the Minister of 
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Railways and Canals and the various Provincial Government Departments. It 
need scarcely be added that the co-operation and encouragement of the Dominion 
Government has done much to assist the building of good roads throughout the 
country. Table 32 illustrates the working of the Act, showing the number and 
extent of projected roads and some of the more important items in the expenditure 
entailed. By c. 4 of 1923 and ce. 4 of 1925 the operation of the Act has been extended 
to April 1, 1928. 


32.—Statement of Road Projects of Provinces under the Canada Highways Act, 
F 1919, to Mar. 31, 1926. 


pee aie Estimated pao Total 
: fo) . sub- Dominion | allocation | payments 
Provinces. project Mileage. sidizable aid. under to Mar. 31, 
agreements. Cost. (40%). the Act. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island...... eh 751 1,576, 848 630, 739 603,455 588, 299 
INGE RESTCOL 3 Ce ee 56 475 | 3,727,271 | 1,490,909 | 1,468,720 1,468,720 
New Brunswick............. 19 1,237 2,950,600 1,180, 240 1,163, 845 1,163,845 
KEHOE P,..d6i4 ke 14s < ae 165 1,005 | 11,775,280 4,710,112 4,748,420 4,748,420 
(CYP Ey oy es eg eet ie 39 638 | 13,743,577 5,497,431 5,811,200 5,774,006 
NEA EUO Lent. Ate as tae et 42 1,455 3, 812, 201 1,524, 881 1,602, 265 1, 287,475 
Saskatchewan. ....ce<0-e+. 76 1,900 4,662,163 1, 864, 865 1,806, 255 1,520,428 
PAUOUT EVEN se cla ok rot. Sota ee 30 700 2,929,510 1,171, 803 1,477,810 625,960 
British Colum Dia cere irc 001 22 363 3,149,264 1,259, 705 1,251,955 1, 251,955 
Potal 24 .ekess: as 531 8,524 | 48,326,714 | 19,330,685 | 20,000,000 | 18,429,108 


VI.—MOTOR VEHICLES. 


The earliest motor vehicles were propelled by steam, the history of the gasolene 
motor car commencing with the successful construction of a gasolene engine by 
Daimler in 1884. Until 1900 France remained the headquarters of the industry, 
possessing in that year more than half of the 10,000 cars in operation in Europe, 
while in the United States the number of cars was only about 700. Shortly after- 
wards, the invention of the Ford car resulted in a keen competition to bring motor 
cars within the reach of the average man, profits being secured from large production 
rather than high prices. Detroit became the centre of the automobile industry of 
the United States and the Canadian side of the Detroit river became the head- 
quarters of the Canadian industry. As a consequence, the population of such border 
towns as Windsor, Walkerville and Sandwich has greatly increased in the past 
decade, while Ford City, which had no existence in 1911, had 5,870 inhabitants in 
1921. Problems of regional location have resulted during more recent years in a 
gradual shifting of the centre of the industry, and the Toronto district now rivals 
in importance the older established centre on the Detroit river. 


Like many other inventions, the motor car commenced as a toy, then as a 
luxury of the rich, while now it ranks as a comfort of those in moderate circumstances 
and may even become a necessity of life to the masses. Of late years it has been 
increasingly used for economic purposes; to-day the great majority of cars effect 
substantial economies in time or in money for their owners, partly or wholly offset- 
ting their cost of upkeep. In the past few years, the motor truck—the freight 
automobile—has assumed considerable economic importance, and is now separately 
classified in Table 34 of this section. There seems to be but little doubt that in 
Canada, as was the case in England and the New England States, only the lack of 
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adequate road systems is postponing a great increase in motor bus traffic for both 
passenger and fast freight service. 

In a recent government report the statement is made that “the automotive 
transport industry is just beginning to be a factor in the transportation of passengers 
and freight in this country. Railways have found that the handling of less than 
car-load lots of freight is often unprofitable business; it follows that commercial 
trucks are being used in greater numbers to carry lighter shipments of property 
between some of the larger centres served by adequately surfaced highways’. While 
the increased passenger and freight rates are probably a main cause of the com- 
paratively slow increase in recent years in railway traffic (see Table 8 of this section), 
there can be no doubt that motor vehicles are now carrying much of the short haul 
traffic formerly carried by steam and electric railways. In addition, a certain amount 
of traffic formerly carried over water routes has been diverted to these more modern 
carriers. 

‘The automobile manufacturing industry in Canada has made very rapid growth 
since its beginning about the year 1905, two of its chief tendencies during the period 
having been a consolidation of smaller firms into large units and the adoption of 
large-scale methods of production, similar in many ways to those of the American 
industry. A brief statement of its history, with statistics of production, etc., is to 
be found on pp. 482 to 436 of the Canada Year Book, 1924. 


Registration.—The increase in the use of motor vehicles in Canada has been 
very rapid. In 1904 the number of motor vehicles registered in Ontario was only 
535. In 1907, 2,130 motor vehicles were registered in six provinces, and in 1908, 
3,033 in eight provinces, the motor car being at that time prohibited in Prince 
Edward Island. From these small beginnings Table 33 shows an increase to 728,005 
motor vehicles in 1925, an increase over 1924 of 75,884, or more than the total 
number of motor vehicles registered in 1914. In Table 34 are given the numbers 
registered by provinces in 1925, classified as passenger cars, commercial cars or 
trucks and motor cycles. 

By far the greatest increase during the past year has been in Ontario, where 
the number of cars registered in 1925 is shown as 344,112, in comparison with 308,693 
in the previous year. The percentage increase in this province was 11-5, as com- 
pared with a figure of 11-6 for the whole of Canada, the absolute increase, 35,419, 
constituting 47 p.c. of the total increase for the Dominion. 

According to statistics collected for 1925 by the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Canada in that year receded to fourth place 
among the countries of the world in the number of its registered motor vehicles. The 
total shown (719,718), which, however, is lower than the provincial totals of 
registrations collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, is 183,303 less than that 
of the United Kingdom, with 903,021, and 15,282 less than France, with 735,000 
registered motor vehicles in 1925. Registrations in United States during 1925 were 
19,954,347; in Germany, 323,000; in Australia, 291,212; in Argentina, 178,050; 
in Italy, 114,700; and in New Zealand, 96,348. ] 

In 1925, there was in Canada one motor vehicle for every 12-9 of its population, 
or one for every 2-6 families. In respect to motor vehicles per population, when 
compared with the more important foreign countries, Canada ranks second to the 
United States, where, in 1925, there was a motor vehicle registered for every 5-7 
of the population of the country. A comparison of the various provinces in the 
same respect shows, in 1925, one motor vehicle to every 29-5 persons in Prince 
Edward Island, to every 23-5 in Nova Scotia, 21-2 in New Brunswick, 25-8 in 
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Quebec, 9-0 in Ontario, 12-8 in Manitoba, 10-5 in Saskatchewan, 12-0 in Alberta, 
9-9 in British Columbia and 31-2 in the Yukon Territory. 

Table 33 shows the registration of motor vehicles in Canada, by provinces, for 
the years 1907 to 1925. 


33._Number of Motor Vehicles registered in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1907-1925. 


Norr.—The number of motor vehicles in the Yukon is included in the totals for Canada, 1914-25. 


2 P New : L British 
Years. 5.3 Rha Sewn Quebec.| Ontario. pene Ryehe Alberta.| Colum-|Canada, 
wick. bia. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

5 Ieee oe a ~ 62 - 254 1,53 - 54 55 175 2,130 
DOU Reames fe cons - 65 104 296 1,754 412 74 65 263 3,033 
OOO oe cat a Seis = 69 167 485 2,452 662 149 275 504 4,763 
BOT mss cg sep ¢ ay - 148 299 786 4,230 1,524 53 423 1,026 8,967 
B15 bh 3 eae - 228 483 1,878 | 11,3389 2,436 1,304 1,631 2,220 21,519 
TOs chine monterey - 456 700 3,535 | 16,266 4,099 2,286 2,505 4, 289 34,136 
POLO: seese ca es. 26 511 824 5,452 | 23,700 5,475 4,659 3,173 6,138 50,558 
CLS 2 Bae ie 31 1,324 1,328 FORCBS Mea EO! 7,359 8,020 4,728 7,628 69,598 
SSIS eee ela aie 34 1, 841 1,900 | 10,112 | 42,346 9,225 | 10,225 5, 832 8,360 89,944 
ROUGE, Sake. cue 50 3,012 2,965 | 15,335 | 54,375 | 12,765 | 15,900 9,516 9,457 | 123,464 
WOU fet 575 «tore 308 5,350 5,251 | 21,213 | 83,308 | 17,507 | 32,505 | 20,624 | 11,645 | 197,799 
MOG iene siete fet 639 8,100 6,434 | 26,897 |114,376 | 24,012 | 50,531 | 29,300 | 15,370 | 275,746 
pS We ee ee 967 | 10,210 8,306 | 83,547 |144,804 | 30,118 | 56,855 | 34,000 | 22,420 | 341,316 
1920..............|° 1,419 | 12,450 | 11,196 | 41,562 |177,561 | 36,455 | 60,325 | 38,015 | 28,000 | 407,064 
1921..............| 1,751 | 14,205 | 13,615 | 54,670 |206,521 | 40,215 | 61,184 | 40,235 | 32,900 | 465,378 
1922..............} 2,167 | 16,159 | 13,746 | 61,995 | 240,933 | 42,200 | 61,367 | 40,642 | 34,526 | 513,821 
LOZ eee. te 2,483 | 18,364 | 16,829 | 72,448 |}280,996 | 42,428 | 67,337 | 44,841 | 41,053 | 586,850 
1924..............] 2,583 | 20,764 | 19,975 | 85,145 |308,693 | 44,322 | 70,754 | 51,148 | 48,626 | 652,121 
TO2D 0. ees) «62,95 | 22,853 | 19,022 107,657 1844,112 | 51,2471 | 79,078 | 54,357 | 56,618 | 728, 065 


In Table 34 the registration of motor vehicles in 1925 is given according to the 
general type or purpose of the cars in use in each of the provinces. 


34.—Ty pes of Motor Cars registered in Canada, by Provinces, in the 
calendar year 1925. 


Commerrcial : 
Provinces. ve OneSe Cars or ae Se Total. 
ars. reecie: yeles. ars. 
No. No. No. No. No 
Prmce Hdward Island... 005.000. 2,824 115 8 8 2,955 
ihre 2: aes Mtvree acer cimposery Ghai 20,012 2,598 135 108 22,853 
SAPNA WIC oe on sjissasa us victbace ee ave was 17,420 1,258 85 159 19,022 
ReeaGe HUN are ae ee Fe. EE Ue 80, 854 14,4811 2,082 239 97,657 
eR eR ins dbcua atns 303,736 34,906 3,74 A e/y 344,112 
BCA ee ee, eee ee ~ 46,736 3,638 542 825 51, 241 
Saskatebowaned ). 26. 0i4 i «asia ora feds 71, 205 6,731* 184 958 79,078 
LTE ED OCS Sa PAS ea nae 50,496 3,138 362 361 54,357 
Brtashi'Cotumbia:. UN aa 46,336 9, 269 770 243 56,618 
SEE Rh SO 2 aE nD 76 33 3 - 112 
Total sso. tects -2ahescoss 639,695 76, 267 ! 7,920 4,128 728,005 


— 


1Includes farm tractors and trailers. 2Includes taxicabs in Saskatchewan. 


Government Revenue.—The taxation of motor vehicles, garages, chauffeurs, 
ete., is becoming a lucrative source of government income. In every province the 
operation of automobiles and motor cycles is dependent on carrying a license 
duly issued by the various authorities, while similar licenses permit the main- 
tenance of garages and the driving of cars or trucks by hired chauffeurs. The accom- 
panying table (35) shows the government revenue by provinces for the year 1925, 
indicating, at the same time, the more important sources from which it is derived. 
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35.—Revenues from the Taxation of the Sale, Distribution and Operation of Motor 
Vehicles, by Provinces, for the year 1925. 


Pp atratvelea aN Dent G Op ores Gas- |i ae 
: assenger|Trucks,| Motor | Dealers’ ar- an “i ie Tg eae 
Erovinees. Cars. etc. | Cycles.| Cars. | ages. Chaut- | Fines. plone be ie 
aes ax, aneous 
Revenue. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward 
Tslandss 28. 58,601 2,220 63 288 - 240 - 21,900 83, 666 
Nova Scotia........| 494,059} 67,020} 1,233) 6,895 - 6,189 930 - 576, 326 
New Brunswick.... 492,169 - - 4,030 - 2,913 96 ~ 502,148 
1,390, 646] 455,945 8,582) 16,526) 10,910 511,198} 39,940] 775,318] 3,219,919 
4,378,915] 998,843) 14,615) 44,712) 20,762 41,057| 45,35211,976,000| 7,622,551 
574,440} 39,063 2,909 5,120 - 27,370 — | 397,244] 1,058,088 
1,191,763) 115,985 1,487} 21,680 300 3,375 - - | 1,360,575 
Alberts $s ere. ote. 928,030 - 1,537) 11,020 1,465 5,574 5,805} 311,404] 1,288,093 
British Columbia...| 1,209,555 - - - - - — | 586,291) 1,795, 846 
Yukon.. Stee Be 792 341 12 - - - - - 1,147 
Total.2 oo ck0. 10,718, 970|1,679,417| 30,388) 110,321) 338,437) 597,916) 92,123)4,068,157| 17,508,359 


Motor Vehicle Acts and Regulations. 


The following is a brief synopsis of the laws and regulations in force in each 
province. 


Prince Edward Island.—Under the Motor Vehicles Act, 1922, and regu- 
lations, all cars must be registered in the office of the Provincial Secretary. In 
addition to a registration fee of $5 and a marker fee of $1, an annual tax of 80 
cents per 100 pounds weight is payable on May 1, but this is not required of 
non-residents unless the car is used in the province during more than eight weeks 
in one year. Chauffeurs must be 18 years of age; all other drivers of cars, owners 
included, must be 17 years old and must be licensed. Every car must have a lock 
or other device to prevent it from being operated when left unattended. The speed 
limits are, in cities, towns and villages, 12 miles an hour, on approaches to steep 
descents, bridges, or highway crossings, 10 miles an hour, on roads outside cities 
or incorporated towns on which the driver has not a clear view for at least one hun- 
dred yards free from turns and intersections, 15 miles an hour, and in all other 
places, 25 miles an hour. 


Nova Scotia.—The Motor Vehicle Act requires cars to be registered by the 
Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways, which issues permits renewable 
annually on Jan. 1. Cars belonging to persons residing outside of Nova Scotia need 
not be registered if they are registered where the owners reside, and are operated 
for private use. This privilege is given for a period of not more than three months 
in each year. If owners come into the province to reside permanently or to carry on 
business they must register. Every person who operates a motor vehicle must be 
licensed either as an operator or as a chauffeur. An operator must be of the full age 
of 16 years, a chauffeur of the full age of 18 years. Cars must have devices which will 
prevent their operation when left unattended and must also have mufflers. The 
speed limits are, in cities, towns and villages and in places where there is no clear 
view of the road for at least 50 yards, 15 miles an hour, at crossroads and bridges, 
15 miles, and in other places 25 miles an hour. Maximum speed for commercial 
vehicles is 20 miles per hour. 


New Brunswick.—Under the Motor Vehicle Law, 1926, the registering and 
licensing authority is the Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Public Works. 
Cars must be registered when new and, besides the registration fee, an annual fee 
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is payable on Jan. 1. Non-residents may not operate cars registered in another 
province during more than 90 days in any year without registering in New Bruns- 
wick. A chauffeur must be 18 years old; chauffeurs must take out licenses which are 
issued subject to examination. The driver of a car must have a permit. If the driver 
is between 16 and 18 years of age the permit will be granted only after he passes an 
examination proving his ability to operate a car. To owners of cars a driver’s permit 
is issued free of charge; to other persons the fee is $1.00. The speed limits are, in 
places which are closely built up, 15 miles an hour, and in any city, town or village 
where the road cannot be seen clearly for 200 yards, 20 miles an hour. All vehicles 
keep to the right. 


Quebec.—The law regarding motor vehicles is contained in the Quebec statutes 
of 1923-24 (14 Geo. V, c. 24). Cars must be registered in the office of the Provincial 
Treasurer and re-registered annually on Mar. 1. Certain government and muni- 
cipal cars and farm tractors are given free registration, while exemptions are made 
in the case of pleasure cars registered in other provinces and certain commercial 
vehicles, but only in cases specified in article 10 of the Act. All drivers of cars must 
be licensed, and must not be less than 18 years old. Cars, when left unattended, 
must be locked in such a way as to prevent their use, and all cars must have mufflers. 
The speed limits are, in cities, towns and villages, 20 miles an hour, on highways 
where the land is closely built up, 20 miles an hour, at bridges and cross-roads and 
within a distance of 300 feet before reaching a railroad crossing, 8 miles an 
hour, and in open country 30 miles an hour. Motors must stop for street cars 
which are standing to take on or discharge passengers and must reduce the speed 
to 16 miles an hour when meeting another vehicle. These rates have reference to 
pleasure cars only. In the case of a commercial vehicle having non-pneumatic tires, 
a speed of 8 miles an hour when loaded and 10 miles an hour when unloaded is allowed. 
When equipped with pneumatic tires the corresponding rates are 12 and 15 miles 
an hour. 


Ontario.—The Act concerning motor vehicles is the Highway Traffic Act, 
1923. This Act came into effect on Jan. 1, 1924, and is a consolidation of the Motor 
Vehicles Act, the Highway Travel Act, the Load of Vehicles Act and the Traction 
Engines Act. The registering authority is the Department of Public Highways, 
Motor Vehicles Branch, which issues permits that remain in force for the calendar 
year. Cars may be used without registration for not more than three months in 
one year if registered in some other province, and for 30 days in one year if registered 
in certain States of the Union which have entered into agreements with the Province 
of Ontario. No person under 16 may drive a car, and those between the ages of 16 
and 18, as well as all paid chauffeurs, must be licensed. Cars must be equipped with 
mufflers. The speed limit in cities, towns and villages is 20 miles an hour, in other 
places 25 miles an hour and at road intersections, where vision is obscured, one-half 
of these rates of speed. A motor may not pass a street car which has stopped for 
passengers to get on or off, until the passengers are on or off and safely to the side 
of the street. At street intersections a vehicle approaching from the right has the 
right-of-way. All cars are required to be equipped with non-glaring headlights. 


Manitoba.—Under the Motor Vehicle Act, cars must be registered in the 
office of the Municipal Commissioner, and the registration is renewable annually 
on Jan. 1. Chauffeurs must not be under 18 years old, and myst have licenses; 
other drivers must not be under 16 years of age. Cars must have mufflers and 
devices to prevent their use when left unattended. Motors must stop when behind 
standing street cars. The provisions of the Act relative to registration and display 
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of registration numbers do not apply to a motor vehicle owned by a non-resident, 
of the province, other than a foreign person, firm or corporation doing business 
in the province, provided that the owner thereof shall have complied with the 
provisions of the law of the province, foreign country, state or territory of his resi-. 
dence relative to registration of motor vehicles and the display of registration 
numbers thereon, and shall conspicuously display his registration numbers as 
required thereby. These provisions, however, shall be operative as to a motor 
vehicle owned by a non-resident of Manitoba only to the extent that, under the 
laws of the province, foreign country, state or territory of his residence, like exempt- 
ions and privileges are granted to motor vehicles duly registered under the laws of 
and owned by residents of Manitoba. No person shall operate a vehicle at a rate 
which is unreasonable, having regard to the traffic on the highway, and in case of 
prosecution for such an offence, the onus of proving his innocence shall be upon the 
person accused. 

Saskatchewan.—The licensing authority under the Vehicle Act is the Pro- 
vincial Secretary. Licenses expire annually on Dec. 31. Motor license fees are 
based on the ‘‘wheel base’’, and increase from a minimum of $15.00. The fee for a 
livery license is $8.00 more than the fee for a private license for the same car. Every 
applicant for a chauffeur’s license must first satisfy the Provincial Secretary that 
he is a fit and proper person capable of operating a motor vehicle, and all applicants 
resident in a city or town are required to obtain endorsement of their application 
by the chief constable, the secretary-treasurer being responsible in the smaller urban 
and rural municipalities. No person under the age of 16 may drive a car, and a 
chauffeur’s license may be granted to applicants under 18 only upon passing a 
special examination test. Every motor vehicle except motor cycles must expose 
two number plates, one on the front and one on the rear. Motor vehicles must. 
carry lights at night. Every operator of a motor vehicle, other than a motor cycle, 
shall, when at a distance of not less than 200 feet from a vehicle approaching from 
the opposite direction, switch the headlights of his vehicle to dim and keep them 
dim until the vehicle approaching has passed. Non-residents may use cars for tour- 
ing purposes for not more than three months in any year, and for commercial 
purposes for a period of not more than one month in any year from the date the 
vehicle is brought into the province, on securing a permit from the Provincial Secre- 
tary. Cars must be equipped with mufflers. Cities, towns and villages have 
authority to regulate the speed limit within their respective boundaries. There is. 
no speed limit in rural districts, but special precautions are prescribed against acci- 
dents. Motor vehicles must stop for street cars which are taking on or discharging 
passengers. Upon meeting another vehicle at an intersection of highways, the- 
vehicle to the right hand has the right-of-way. Should a driver desire to turn on 
leaving a stopping place, he may do so only at an intersection of the public highway. 


Alberta.—The law relating to motor vehicles is contained in the Vehicles and. 
Highway Traffic Act, 1924. Cars must be registered, with descriptions, in the 
office of the Provincial Secretary, who issues certificates which are renewable annu-. 
ally on Jan. 1. Paid chauffeurs must be licensees. No chauffeur’s license shall 
be issued to any person under the age of 18, and no person under the age of 16 shall 
drive or operate a motor vehicle. Cars must be equipped with muftlers. The 
speed limits are 20 miles an hour in cities, towns and villages, and 10 miles an hour: 
at street crossings and bridges, while there is special provision for speed of fire: 
vehicles going to fires. A motor car may not pass a street car which has stopped. 
for passengers to get on or off. Regulations may be made by the Lieutenant- 
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Governor in Council providing for permits to a resident of the United States or of 
any province in Canada, who has complied with the provisions of the law regarding 
registration of his motor vehicle in the state or province in which he resides, to 
operate an unregistered car in Alberta. Such exemption or privilege applies to 
such persons only to the extent to which, under the laws of the said state or province, 
similar exemptions or privileges are granted with respect to motor vehicles registered 
under the laws of and owned by residents of Alberta. The same applies to drivers’ 
licenses. The Provincial Secretary may revoke or suspend the license of any 
chauffeur convicted under the provisions of the Liquor Act of selling or having for 
sale intoxicating liquor. Provision is made for the impounding of cars by the 
authorities where the owners or drivers are convicted of driving cars while intoxi- 
cated or convicted under other sections of the Act relating to speeding and juvenile 
driving. There is provision against the carrying of loaded weapons in an auto- 
mobile—a preventive measure against accidents during hunting trips. 


British Columbia.—Under the Motor Vehicle Act and the amending Acts, 
all motor vehicles are to be registered with the Superintendent of Provincial Police. 
Cars registered outside of the province may be used for touring for any period up 
to six months. Chauffeurs must take out chauffeurs’ licenses. Non-resident 
chauffeurs who have complied with the laws of their place of residence are exempt 
from chauffeur’s licenses while driving foreign registered motor vehicles for which 
a touring permit has been issued and is in effect. No person shall drive or operate 
any motor vehicle on any highway unless he is the holder of a driver’s license. 
Motor vehicles are to be driven in a careful and prudent manner at all times, other- 
wise the operator will be deemed to be driving to the common danger, if driving at 
a greater rate of speed than 20 miles per hour in any city, town or village, or 30 miles 
per hour outside cities, towns or villages. A motor may not pass a standing street 
car at more than 5 miles per hour and must stop if it overtakes the car while taking 
on or discharging passengers, and must not exceed a speed of 10 miles per hour 
when passing school houses between the hours of 8.00 a.m. and 5.00 p.m. or public 
playgrounds for children between dawn and dusk. Accidents must be reported. 
No person shall ride as a passenger on a motorcycle in front of the person driving or 
operating the motorcycle. Provision is made for the surrender of drivers’ licenses 
upon conviction for an infraction of the Act or regulations or of section 285 
(c) of the Criminal Code. Owners of motor vehicles are responsible for viol- 
ations of the Motor Vehicle Act by persons entrusted with their motor vehicles. 

Yukon Territory.—The Motor Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, requires all 
cars to be registered in the office of the Territorial Secretary, who issues certificates 
renewable annually on April 1. A non-resident may operate an unregistered motor 
for not more than 90 days. No male under 16, and no female under 18 years of 
age may drive a motor. In eities, towns and villages the speed limit is 15 miles an 
hour, or 10 miles an hour at street intersections. 

Imports and Exports of Motor Vehicles.—Imports and exports of motor 
vehicles in the fiscal years ended 1908 to 1926 are shown, by number of cars and by 
values, in Table 36. In the earlier years the imports of cars far exceeded the exports, 
but as the Canadian automobile manufacturing industry became established, exports 
commenced to exceed imports and in the last three fiscal years have averaged between 
two and three times the value of the imports, while the number of cars exported has 
exceeded the number imported in an even larger proportion. In the case of auto- 
mobile parts the situation is somewhat different, as large numbers of engines and 
other parts are imported to be used in the manufacture of cars in Canada. The 
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importation of parts has increased with the growth of the industry and amounted 
in the fiscal years ending Mar. 31, 1914, 1921, 1925 and 1926 to $3,966,379, $11,760,- 
367, $14,188,715 and $23,111,109 respectively. For the same fiscal years exports 
(including re-exports) of automobile parts were as follows:—$235,857, $5,193,507, 
$5,442,472 and $7,724,730. 


36.— Canadian Imports and Exports of Motor Vehicles, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1908-1926. 


Total Exports 


Total Imports. (including re-exports). 


Fiscal Years. 


4, 888, 704 5,579 | 3,290,234 
5,039,329 2 - || 17,493 | 9,223° 813 
7,981,177 327 493,824 || 10,331 | 5,637,465 
11,317,245 964 | 1,275,179 | 8,829] 4,471,521 = = 
5,326,510 | 1,744] 2,274,748 |] 11,867] 6,328,447 | 2,584 | 1,347,521 
11,204,461 | 2,274 | 3,831,084 || 20,883 | 13,589,423 | 4,166 | 2,319,629 
8,399,537 | 1,706] 3,578,938 || 15,870 | 11,867,425 | 3.441 | 2/733.775 
9,501,362 806 | 1,537,765 || 13,676 | 7,879,845 | 1,314 673,028 
11,857,165 | 1,082 | 1,889,105 || 45.372 | 25,987,515 | 3.726 | 1,456,795 
9,532,350 | 1,340 | 1,910,808 |] 54,939 | 27,566,869 | 15,419 | 5,545,295 
8,726,714 934 | 1,364,664 || 44626 | 22.393.397 | 11.790 | 4,055,796 
14,022,814 | 1,189] 1,772,414 || 61,860 | 29,888,014 | 19,238} 6,300,327 


Passenger. Freight!. Passenger. Freight.2 
$ No. $ No. $ No. $ 
912,371 - —|)) 205 320,708 - - 
585,097 - - 279 450,127 - - 
1,732,215 - - 448 627,469 - - 
4,235,196 = - 787 892,212 - = 
6,511,115 - - 2,156 2,039, 993 = - 
9, 738, 839 - -|| 4,091 2,952,988 - - 
7,213,375 - - 6,691 4,321,369 - - 


1Freight automobiles were classified with passenger automobiles in figures of imports until 1917. 
2Freight automobiles were classified with passenger automobiles in figures of exports until 1919. 


VII.—AIR NAVIGATION. 


Up to the present time flying in Canada has been used principally as an im- 
proved method of observation, rather than as an organized means of transportation. 
Foresters and surveyors watched the progressive growth in capacity and efficiency 
of aircraft during the war, and as much of their work lay in the remoter parts of 
Canada where transportation facilities were poor or non-existent, they were fully 
alive to the possibilities of increasing the efficiency of their services by the use of 
aircraft. In the same way, those interested in the administration and development 
of these areas saw in aviation the solution of many of their difficulties. Aircraft 
could provide a ready means of obtaining accurate information of conditions in the 
unsettled parts of Canada and an easy access to them. There was, therefore, a 
considerable demand for air services. The importance of air mail and passenger 
services was not lost sight of, but inquiries had shown that the establishment of 
an organized system of air transport throughout the country would entail very large 
capital and operating charges, with but little promise of adequate returns for some 
years. 

The result of the impetus given to air navigation by military operations has 
been in Canada, as in other countries, that the control of its development has rested 
largely in the hands of military authorities, and at the present time all aerial traffic, 
if not directly under the supervision of the Department of National Defence, is 
at least carried on with its sanction. This latter takes the form of licenses and 
permits granted to duly tested machines and qualified personnel. 

Aviation in Canada is divided into two main branches:—(1) civil aviation; 
(2) military aviation. 
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Civil Aviation.—In the spring of the year 1924, it was decided by the Govern- 
ment of Ontario to establish a flying service as part of the Forestry Branch, instead 
of continuing, as in the previous two years, to make contracts with commercial 
firms for the flying required by their forest services. This decision was taken after 
four years’ trial of the use of aircraft, and indicates the exceedingly useful, if not 
essential, part played by aviation in the modern programme of forest conservation. 
During the year 1925, the Ontario service was consolidated and extended. Its main 
base was at Sault Ste. Marie, with operating stations at Sudbury for the eastern 
division and Sioux Lookout for the western. Seventeen aircraft were in operation 
throughout 1926, and the total hours flown for the year were 3,539. 

Forest sketching and fire patrols were carried out in the Lake St. John and 
Abitibi regions of Quebec by companies engaged by the Government of the 
province. 

The first air route for the regular conveyance of passengers, mail and freight, 
was established during 1924 by the Laurentide Air Service, operating from Hailey- 
bury, on the T. and N. O. railway, and Angliers on the Canadian Pacific railway, into 
the new Rouyn gold fields. With the improvement of land and water transportation 
into the Rouyn field, the traffic by this service has been reduced, but aerial transport- 
ation is now playing a similar réle in the opening up of the new gold fields of the 
Red Lake district in northwestern Ontario. 

Photography, sketch mapping and forest fire patrol, however, are still the 
mainstay of civil aviation and showed much progress during 1926, the Ontario 
Provincial Air Service, the Fairchild Aerial Surveys Co. of Canada, Ltd. and the 
Canadian Airways, Ltd., doing the bulk of the work. Other concerns operating 
during the year were Brock and Weymouth of Canada, Ltd., of Montreal, Northern 
Syndicate Ltd., J. V. Elliot, Hamilton, Ont., Compagnie Aérienne Franco-Cana- 
dienne and Pacific Airways Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and several smaller commercial 
operators. 

Statistics of civil aviation have been compiled from the Report on Civil Aviation, 
(see Table 37). While these statistics are not given under provincial classifications, 
it may suffice to state that the greatest amount of civil flying is done in Ontario 
and Quebec, while the greatest amount of operational flying is carried out by the Air 
Force in British Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba. 


37.—Statistical Summary of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1922-1926. 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Firms manufacturing aircraft...........4.. Se MRE Sto 1 2 S 2 2 
Firms chiefly operating aircraft.. orate} fae 23 15 8 8 14 
Firms using aircraft as auxiliary service. s eithy ts 1 1 2 2 2 
Aircraft flichts BIAGIO ae Pee ec aero eek oe se: 4,415 3,086 3,776 3,171 4,755 
murenalg hours: flowy econ oda cide + deca 2 vdeo bites 2,541 2,831 4,389 4,091 5, 860 
Approximate aeroplane mileage................+.-- 106,353 47,505 21,700 29,065 30, 290 
Approximate seaplane mileage.............00...050- 52,420 119,168 263,288 218,686 356,481 
Approximate amphibian mileage. . en aa eee 26,458 21,425 9,790 8,075 6,332 
EOE IBOrATt MUCAPGN lores a0 secon Lacs. lassen ee 185,211 188,098 294,778 255, 826 393,103 
Average flight duration (minutes)................. 35 55 70 tit 74 
Mam der Of Pilots Carried. .. 2. eacinlee penne olden ss 4,415 3,086 3,776 3,171 4,755 
Number of passengers and crew carried..........+. 4,282 2,238 5,314 4,897 6, 436 
AOUSE PERSONNE) CATTIOD on. oc ace 5 « aepsjsinierm ciedieys gore oes 8,697 5,324 9,090 8,068 U1, 191 
Pilots carried one mile (pilot miles)......... 185, 211 188,098 294,778 | 255, 826 393, 103 
Passengers and crew carrie 11 mile (passenger- miles) 184,928 203,500 560, 175 446,648 631,715 
Total persoanel carried 1 mile (personnel- ele 370,139 391,598 854, 953 702,474 | 1,024,818 
Total freight or express, eee (HDS. ioe 208, 2 14,681 17,600 77,885 592, 220 724, 721 
Total mail carried (Ibs. Di ane eee 62,025 - 15293 1,080 3, 960 
Total licensed civil air harbours (all types)... =, 30 31 24 3d 34 
Total licensed civil aircraft (all types)... heh 60 69 32 39 44 
Total licensed personnel........ 0.2026. -00ccsceens 164 230 201 91 103 
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Military Aviation.—Military aviation is divided into two parts:—(1) civil 
operations for other Departments of the Dominion Government and for Provincial — 
Governments; (2) Air Force training—both being carried out by the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force. 

Civil operations include forest fire patrol and sketch mapping, aerial surveys, 
fishery protection and transportation in the remoter parts of the country. For 
this work there are operational stations at Vancouver, B.C., High River, Alta., 
Winnipeg, Man. and Dartmouth, N.S. 

Air Force training is carried out at Camp Borden, Ont., and experimental work 
at Ottawa, Ont. 

Details of the organization of the Royal Canadian Air Force and amounts called 
for in the estimates will be found in the Administration section of this Year Book. 


VIII.—CANALS. 


Before the period of extensive railway construction which commenced for 
Canada in the 1850’s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, the 
Great Lakes and the Ottawa, were the chief avenues of transportation. These 
routes were interrupted at certain points, necessitating portages. The canals of 
Canada were constructed to eliminate the toil of unloading, transporting and reload- 
ing at the portages. 

The earliest mention of canals in Canada is in connection with the Lachine 
canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700, but only after the conquest of Canada 
by the British were improvements of the main water routes made, and in the early 
part of the 19th century increased internal and foreign trade and the introduction 
of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to this work. Although 
the canals were constructed primarily for military purposes, they soon became 
essential to the commercial life of the country. 


1.—Canal Systems. 


There are in Canada six canal systems under the control of the Dominion 
Government in connection with navigable lakes and rivers. They consist of the 
canals (1) between Port Arthur or Fort William and Montreal; (2) from Montreal 
to the international boundary near lake Champlain; (3) from Montreal to Ottawa; 
(4) from Ottawa to Kingston and Perth; (5) from Trenton, lake Ontario, to lake 
Huron (not completed); and (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes, Cape 
Breton. The total length of the waterways comprised within these systems is 
about 1,594 statute miles, the actual mileage of canals constructed being 117-2. 


St. Lawrence Canals. 


The St. LawrenceRiver group, part of the Montreal to Port Arthur system, 
comprises six separate" canals at different points between Montreal and Prescott, 
not including the so-called ‘submerged canal” or channel dredged through shallow 
parts of the river between Montreal and Quebec. 

Lachine Canal.—The first attempts at surmounting the Lachine rapids by 
means of a canal were made by Sulpician monks in the early years of the 18th 
century. The first canal, lying along the same route, was constructed between 
the years 1818 and 1825 and opened for traffic in 1824. It had seven locks and 
accommodated vessels of 43 feet draft. In 1843 an enlargement was commenced 
which, completed in 1848, provided locks with 9 feet of water. In 1885 the present 
canal with five locks, 270 feet by 45 feet, and having 14 feet of water on lock sills, 
was opened for traffic. 
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Soulanges Canal.—This canal, which overcomes the Cascades, Cedars and 
Coteau rapids, occurs next in order on the St. Lawrence route. It is the longest and 
deepest of the St. Lawrence river canals, being 14 miles from end to end and having 
five locks, 280 feet by 45 feet, with 15 feet of water on the sills. Under the French 
régime four small canals with a depth of only 23 feet were constructed and later 
enlarged by the British authorities in 1845, when the depth was increased to 9 feet. 
The present canal was opened to traffic in 1899. 

Cornwall Canal.—The Cornwall canal provides a waterway around the Long 
Sault Rapids. It is 11} miles long and has six locks, 270 feet by 45 feet, with 14 
feet of water over lock sills. This canal was first constructed between 1834 and 
1843, with a depth of only 9 feet, and was enlarged to the present dimensions in 1901. 

Williamsburg Canals.—After a navigable stretch of 5 miles, a series of three 
canals, the Farran’s Point, Rapide Plat and Galops is entered. These are known 
as the Williamsburg canals and extend, including river reaches between, for a dis- 
tance of 26} miles, whence river and lake navigation are possible without inter- 
ruption until the Welland canal is entered 228 miles farther west. The three canals 
of this system were all first constructed between the years 1843 and 1847, with a 
minimum depth of 9 feet. They were enlarged between the years 1897 and 1901, 
with locks 270 feet by 45 feet and a depth of 14 feet on lock sills. 

Welland Canal.—This important waterway, which overcomes the fall of 325 
feet on the Niagara river, connects lake Ontario with lake Erie. The original canal, 
opened in 1829, extended from Port Dalhousie on lake Ontario to the town of Port 
Robinson, where a connection was made with the Welland river. The course was 
down this river to its junction with the Niagara river and thence to lake Erie. This 
was not found satisfactory, so between the years 1831 and 1833 the canal was 
extended along a route from Port Robinson to Port Colborne. The present canal, 
26% miles in length and with locks of the same dimensions as those of the St. Law- 
rence canals, was completed in 1887. Construction of the Welland ship canal was 
commenced in 1913; when completed this canal will have a length of only 25 miles 
with seven lift locks having dimensions of 800 feet by 80 feet, with 30 feet of water 
over sills. Entrance to the canal will be made at Port Weller, about 3 miles east 
of Port Dalhousie, and between this point and Allanburg an entirely new route will 
be followed, but the line of the present canal will be adhered to between Allanburg 
and Port Colborne. 

Sault Ste. Marie Canal—The Canadian lock at Sault Ste. Marie was constructed 
to overcome the difference in level of 19 feet between lakes Huron and Superior. 
The earliest canal at this point was built in 1797-98 by the Northwest Fur Com- 
pany. It consisted of one lock, 38 feet long, and had a lift of about 9 feet. This 
lock was destroyed in 1814 by United States troops and no new lock was constructed 
until 1853-55, when one was built on the United States side of the river. This has 
since been superseded by four more modern locks, constructed at intervals between 
the years 1881 and 1919. The Canadian canal was completed in 1895 and consists 
of a single lock, 900 feet by 60 feet, with a minimum depth of water on sills of 19 feet. 


Chambly Canal. 


The inland water route between Montreal and New York is down the St. 
Lawrence river, up the Richelieu river through lake Champlain and the Champlain 
canal and down the Hudson river. Rapids on the Richelicu river at St. Ours are 
passed by a lock, 200 feet by 45 feet, with 7 feet of water on the sills, constructed 
in 1844-49, while a canal with 9 locks, the smallest of which is 118 feet by 22} feet, 
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with 7 feet of water on the sills, joins Chambly and St. Johns. Construction of 
this canal was commenced in 1831 and completed in 1858. 


Ottawa Canals. 


The navigation of the Ottawa river between the port of Montreal and the city 
of Ottawa is effected by means of the Lachine canal, the Ste. Anne lock and the 
Carillon and Grenville canals. The Ste. Anne lock surmounts the Ste. Anne rapids 
at the junction of the Ottawa river with lake St. Louis. Between the years 1840 
and 1843 the first lock was constructed, its dimensions being 190 feet by 45 feet, 
with 6 feet of water, and an additional lock, 10 feet longer and 3 feet deeper, was 
constructed between the years 1880 and 1883. Both locks are now in operation. 
Between Carillon and Grenville there were originally three canals, constructed by 
the Imperial Government between the years 1825 and 1833. The second of the 
three, the Chute 4 Blondeau, was abandoned after the completion of the Carillon 
dam in 1881. At this time also, the Carillon and Grenville canals were reconstructed, 
the work being fully completed in 1884. The locks on these canals are of the same 
dimensions as the newer of the two locks at Ste. Anne. 


Rideau Canal. 


This canal, constructed by the British Government between the years 1826 
and 1832 and providing a continuous waterway between the cities of Ottawa and 
Kingston, owed its inception to purely military considerations incident to the war 
of 1812. It consists of a series of natural water courses connected by short cuttings 
and locks, starting with the Rideau river at Ottawa, rising to a summit at the Upper 
Rideau lake and finally entering lake Ontario by the Cataraqui river. This canal, 
with a total length of 126} miles, was transferred to the Provincial Government 
in 1857 and after Confederation was taken over by the Dominion authorities. It has 
47 locks, 134feet by 33 feet, with 5 feet of water on sills. From the northerly 
end of the Lower Rideau lake a branch, 7 miles in length, extends to the town of 
Perth. 

Trent Canal. 


In the Trent canal is comprised a system of navigation which extends from 
Trenton, on the bay of Quinte, to the Georgian bay. The route of this canal follows 
the river Trent to Rice lake, thence by the Otonabee river to Peterborough, 
from which point, by a series of rivers, lakes and artificial channels, it reaches 
lake Simcoe, passing next into lake Couchiching and Sparrow lake, whence it follows 
the line of the Severn river to Honey harbour on Georgian bay. Up to the present 
the canal has been opened to navigation as far west as Sparrow lake and, by the use 
of marine railways at Swift rapids and Big Chute, motor vessels of five tons may 
complete the passage to Georgian bay via Port Severn. While the canal is of no 
economic importance as a waterway, its power facilities are of considerable value. 
It is also noted for the hydraulic lift-lock at Peterborough, capable of lifting an 800- 
ton vessel a vertical distance of 65 feet. 

Murray Canal.—An open waterway across the isthmus of the Prince Edward 
County peninsula may in a sense be considered as forming part of the Trent Canal 
system. Vessels leaving the Trent canal at Trenton can by this route pass directly 
into lake Ontario. The first proposal to construct this canal appears to have been 
made in 1796, and the project was discussed frequently thereafter in the Provincial 


Legislature. Construction, however, was not begun until 1882 and was completed 
in 1889. 
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St. Peters Canal. 


This, the most easterly of the Canadian canals, crosses an isthmus half a mile 
in width on the southerly side of Cape Breton island, N.S., and connects St. Peters 
bay with the Bras d’Or lakes, from the northerly end of which access is had to the 
Atlantic ocean. It consists of one tidal lock, 300 feet by 48 feet, with a depth of 18 
feet on sills, first constructed in 1869, but extensively repaired and improved between 
1912 and 1917. 


St. Andrews Lock. 


- St. Andrews Lock, with dimensions of 215 feet by 45 feet, with 17 feet of water, 
overcomes rapids on the Red river 15 miles north of Winnipeg, and was opened to 
traffic in 1910. 


38.—Canals of Canada, Length and Lock Dimensions, 1925. 


Locks, 
Length 
Names. Location. in Minimum dimensions. 
Miles. No 
Length.| Width. |Depth. 
ft. it, ft: 
St. Lawrence— 
LEE Ss eee Montreal to Lachine................ 8-50 5 270 45 141 
HOWANZES 20.0... a eek Cascades Point to Coteau Landing..| 14-00 by 280 45 153 
Cornwall... cabreetenscs Cornwall to Dickinson’s Landing....| 11.00 6 270 45 14! 
Harran Ss Pomt,...........- Harran’s Eomne Tapia. o.4.88e, wos e son 1-25 1 800 50 141 
Rapide Plat. oy keh. d Rapide Plat to Morrisburg.......... 3-67 2 270 45 142 
Gait ct Paper ae Iroquois to\Cardinal............s005 7°33 3 270 45 142 
Welland..........,....|/Port Dalhousie, lake Ontario, to 
Port Colborne, lake Erie.:........ 26-75 26 270 44 141 
Sault Ste. Marie...... St. Mary’s rapids, 47 miles west of 
FakevEiuron £2. Sean, eh aii iek. 1-41 1 900 60 191 
Richelieu river— 
Rie Orisa OC a. eh roer cl fs bo OUTS, |. UG srarsyeceiniors 1 corerepesevsve cys he/ovare 0:12 1 200 45 7 
Chambly si22.8.5..453 Chambly to St. Johns, Que......... 12-00 9 118 22-5 72 
Ottawa and Rideau 
rivers— 
Ste. Anne Lock....... Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
RIVES ss tee atyhte n= = « Geass: eieiorepante 0-12 1 200 45 9 
Garlonriiss, «das .e.6a0:5 Carillon rapids, Ottawa river.......- 0-75 2 200 45 9 
RON TANIO: crate eraoirove.eis Long Sault rapids, Ottawa river..... 5-75 5 200 45 ) 
HAG OR. Fe os sre Swoon. Ottawa to Kingston. ....0d.0...0000% 126-25 47 134 33 5 
Rideau lake to Perth (Tay branch). 7:00 2 134 33 6-53 
Miscellaneous— 
ROIS ic nists Nis cits oie. 354,036 Trenton to Peterborough Lock, 
Peterborough: >.< snneseictns Pee 89-0 18 175 33 8-4 
Peterborough lock to head of lake 
Couchiebing 5.30 gheb iat arcrercdende aye 114-6 23 134 33 6 
Sturgeon lake to Port Perry (Scugog 
DRNCD)E ee aero peteo se aa iets 30-0 1 142 33 6 
Chagas SC eee Bay of Quinte to lake Ontario....... 0-17 0 = ~ 12 
Bt. weters sa5.8. ss b.0 St. Peter’s bay to Bras d’Or lakes, 
Cape Breton, IN-S2 Bese osc cee 0-49 1 300 48 18 
SEPANATOWS...< <<.0 600 Red river, 15 miles north of Winnipeg - 1 215 45 17 


1Navigable depths are occasionally less at times of extremely low water. 
2Least depths in channels 6-5 ft. 
3Least depths in channels 5 ft. 


Projected Canals.—Of the proposed canal schemes, the Georgian Bay route 
and the deepening of the St. Lawrence waterways are the most prominent. The 
former, first travelled by Champlain in 1615, from Montreal along the Ottawa and 
French rivers to Georgian bay, has been strongly advocated on numerous occasions. 
Its great cost, however, and the loss of time in locking, present serious drawbacks 
to the undertaking. The construction of the proposed deep waterway along the 
St. Lawrence from lake Ontario to the sea, for purposes of navigation and power 
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development, has been deferred for the present, after consideration by the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the United States. 


2.—Canal Traffic. 


Tables 39 to 45 show the nature of the traffic passing through Canadian canals 
in 1925. It will be noticed that an increase of 1,261,570 is shown over the total 
tonnage carried in the season of 1924. A decrease of over 1,500,000 tons in wheat 
and flour is more than made up for by increases in barley, oats, pulpwood and soft 
coal. The duration of the season of navigation and the comparative density of 
traffic during the months from May to October, together with the progressive yearly 
tendency for traffic to be heavier in the fall months than in the earlier summer 
months, are shown in Table 40. The various classes of traffic and the exact articles 
comprising them are shown in Tables 41 and 42 for the years 1924 and 1925. The 
‘preponderance of farm products is an obvious one, although substantial increases, 
when compared with the previous year, are shown in other classes of merchandise. 
Increases in volume of individual articles transported over the canals are most 
marked in the case of coal, oats, barley and pulpwood. 


Table 43, giving traffic details of the canal at Sault Ste. Marie (long the most 
important canal in Canada), shows a decrease in recent years in numbers of vessels 
and freight carried. The principal reason for this comparative disuse is to be found in 
the recent improvements effected in the American Sault canal, which, with the 
Canadian, is available for vessels of either country. In Table 44 the increase over 
1924 in the total traffic of all canals is indicated by nationality of vessels. The 
figures for 1925 show a total of but 27-2 p.c. of that of 1913, the record year. A 
more detailed analysis by individual canals is given in Table 45. 


39.—Canal Traffic during the Navigation Seasons of 1924 and 1925, by direction 
; and origin. 


From CANADIAN TO From Unitep From UNITED 
vie Gee gS Unitep States Starrs TO UNITED Srates TO Cana- 
Canals. PERESB EAN EEL Ports. Stares Ports. DIAN Ports. 
Up. Down. Up. Down. Up. Down. Up. Down. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1924. 
Sault St. Marie....| 251,051 |1,132,153 6,371 36, 295 30,202 | 100,182 50,608 24,682 
Welland..:......2. 299,083 |2, 868,630 38,358 - 57, (42019 155,522 - | 1,618,077 
St. Lawrence!..... 658, 849 |2,826, 689 275,504 25,676 4,222 - 4,181 | 1,741,253 
Chambly naenend. 6,902 6,047 116, 047 = - - 270 96, 252 
Stepeeters = sh aoe 13,072 38,789 - - - - 68 - 
dw iia ntaae Ae me De 12 305 - - - 2,346 - 
Ottawa 23,700 | 153,881 - 25,520 - - 2,483 - 
IRIGe@a yee aas cee 67,709 17,985 - 292 - - - - 
‘Drentoouacomiws tes 17,956 23,143 - - - - - - 
St. Andrews....... 50,426 556 - - - - - - 
Totals... 3:kes 1,388,800 |7,067,885 | 436,585 87,787 92,166 | 255,704 59,906 | 3,480, 264 
1925. 

Sault Ste. Marie...| 267,117 |1,098,377 12,7380 83,753 47,021 21,819 37,028 117,125 
Welland), osc... oe 436,061 |2,488,515 98,152 6,996 42,407 | 169,075 17,857 | 2,381,235 
St. Lawrencel..... 883,277 |2,519,116 | 415,896 29,089 5,261 4,913 12,044 | 2,337,392 
C@hetmibl Vienenuaoee 10,061 4,866 | 121,727 1,256 - - - 65,810 
St. Poters=, at. 5e0 9,348 26,183 - 160 ~ - - - 
Murray thine sace cee 46 41 468 3 - - - 611, 5 
Obtawacc cncene ce 23,950 | 163,632 - 21,021 - - 6,337 - 
Rideau’: 200.4342: 66,415 18,047 - 1,323 ~ - - - 
ETOUOG ofsieetoattee nny 16,052 20,250 - - - - - - 
St. Andrews....... 69,767 1,032 - - - - - = 
WOtale. ccs sccc 2 1,782,094 |6,340,059 | 648,973 93,601 94,689 | 195,807 73,877 | 4,901,567 
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39.— Canal Traffic during the Navigation Seasons of 1924 and 1925, by direction 


and origin—concluded. 


Tora, TRAFFIC 
By DyiREcTION. 


Canals. 
Up. 
Tons. 
1924. 

Sault Ste. Marie............ 338, 232 
(EU DIT ahi eet ade OS 395,183 
Ste diawrence!.: cel... 6. 942,756 
OLS CR RR Bon ee oe 123,219 
eer Obers Phe Cee cd ae dere 13,140 
bul ARERR awe no ae ae 2,703 
CGttawa. eos. 26,133 
Rideau....... 67,709 
 TBIC an Gets Set ok ee 17,956 
St. Andrews 50,426 

POtAre Se tee eee i 1,977,457 

1925. 

aE Ste. NMATMO2. 3. cs cccle.« 363, 896 
RMS OG | ae es eee 594,477 
Re IAT ONCOL. case caee sone 1,316,478 
(CS DEED 3) Ay ere oom lg 131,788 
EPECLOES nora prcver eae tensor 9,348 
NEVE Sears tetod so oct oe aia 1,125 
Optic ee Bat eee 30,287 
RGACA I dala ee ees Beale 66,415 
“UREA AS at Bee 16,052 
PP ANULOWS cocclen cooceee cee 69,767 

ON fi at nena ae 25599, 633 


ORIGIN or Cargo. 


Increase (+) 


or de- 
aA Fi hes crease (—) 
nite ane on previous 
Down. Canada. Statss. a3 
Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. 
1,293,316 | 1,415,443 216,105 | 1,631,548 | — 624,381 
4,642, 229 3,148,417 1,888,995 5,037,412 | +1,281,500 
4,593,618 3,731, 869 1,804,505 5,536,374 | + 994,846 
102, 299 128,996 96,522 225,518 | + 12,328 
38, 789 51,861 68 51,929 | + 5,355 
12 369 2,346 2,715 | — 429 
175,401 203,101 2,483 205,534 | — 27,558 
18,277 85,044 942 85,986 | + 4,687 
23,143 41,095 4 41,099 | + 9,697 
556 50,982 - 50,982 | + 13,618 
10,891,640 | 8,857,177 | 4,011,920 | 12,869,097 | 41,669,663 
1,271,074 1,427,968 207,002 1,634,970 | + 8,422 
5,045,821 | 3,387,065 | 2,258,283 | 5,640,298 | + 60,288 
4,890,510 4,180,478 2,026,510 6,206,988 | + 670,614 
71,932 137,120 66, 600 203,720 | — 21,798 
26,343 35,691 - 35,691 | — 16,238 
49 563 611 1,174 | — 1,541 
184,653 208,603 6,337 214,940 | + 9,406 
19,370 85,722 63 85,785 | — 201 
20,250 36, 302 - 36,302 | — 4,797 
052) 70,799 - 70,799 | + 19,817 
11,531,034 | 9,570,311 | 4,560,356 | 14,139,667 | +1,261,570 


1Includes only the canals on the St. Lawrence river between Lachine and lake Ontario. 


40.— Distribution of Total Canal Traffic, by months, calendar years 1920-1925. 


Months. 1920, 

Tons. 
60 
53,834 
1,263,740 
1,234,352 
1,272,797 
1,458,549 
1,258,744 
1,217,795 
856,417 
119,095 


ATPURD Sess «lac orcs sia HRAMTOS oe 
eptember. ccp.co ese sates ot 
ICTOD Oly cae oles aise soe 


8,735,383 


1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons 
422 80 135 273 63 
248,026 236, 246 9,320 454,131 488,541 
1,233,905 1,224,196 1,283,414 1,729,639 1,789,528 
1,376,156 1,252,478 1,631,825 1,834,908 1,789,160 
1,456, 306 1,517,609 1,752,463 1,906,300 2,050, 895 
1,331,327 1,427,189 1,770, 826 1,771,334 2,126,209 
1,293,724 1,507,219 1,589,332 1,704,516 1,928, 232 
1,425,691 1,464, 493 1,574,497 1,952,133 2,110, 830 
910,420 1,207,161 1,393,577 1,282,611 1,604, 237 
131,044 189,384 194,045 233, 246 242,972 
9,407,021 | 10,026,055 | 11,199,434 | 12,869,097 | 14,139,667 


41.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic by Canals and Classes of Products, calendar years 
1924 and 1925. 


Farm Manu- 
Canals Products. factures. 

1924. Tons. Tons. 
SED POs ALETIG! 32 Sesh e sf pujecdalelsn ote 1 227, 187 294, 956 
WOT 5 sc) Sota oasis OAR Ee 2 fate cteale oe 3,644,501 420, 889 
FOr MBA WICDC nnn ssi cuiesiens a suibselee « 3,598,966 380,158 
Cnty 35 pee Oe Soe eee te tees oh 10,938 16, 255 
Oye Eg Oe ge Re EE TE 8,991 5,558 
CO a a A Se et a - 337 
CAEL at eR Seria Ars cote Le tae ae 5,975 29,516 
PRCRAE Ea. adel tare fics aichated ohne 9 a alae awh ae 2,313 15,858 
J UE oO Fhe x ePIC e 359 1,568 
ee ACEO WB. tou. hes aoa m ines «weep op as 306 959 
A i ee a ass 8,499,546 | 1,166,054 


Forest 


Mine 


Products. | Products. Total 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 

15, 847 93,548 1,631,548 
212,537 759,485 5,037,412 
585,929 971,321 5,536,374 
110, 146 88,179 225,518 

2,530 34,850 51,929 

- 2,378 2,715 

77,902 92,141 205,534 
6,024 61,791 85,986 
33,455 5,717 41,099 
9,362 40,355 50,982 
1,053,732 | 2,149,765 | 12,869,097 
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41.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic by Canals and Classes of products, calendar years 


1924 and 1925—concluded. 


Farm Manu- Forest Mine 
Canals. Products. | factures. | Products. | Products. 

; 1925. Tons. Tons. Tons Tons 
SaultiSte. Maries. np noes ete ws aes 1,222,743 320, 231 16,164 75,832 
Wrellandl 2.4. brace cette on elec craton ctgen 3,559, 686 519,149 287,959 1,273,504 
Dba Lawrence een ant ai. we Piel sete tneveoe 8,537,794 501, 842 70D,00 1,411,817 
@hambliyn. pceemctitecc. sul: aete dete ae etek 13,472 17,958 115,202 57,088 
SteBetersite hada trio t oo atone oes 7,000 5,165 1,049 21,922 
IN ive PN eer a oc eC CHG I nem cone eee - 533 - 641 
OCA Wa sags ck acne eh aoaton bes eeu t 5,718 30,724 68, 894 109, 604 
RUG OR, «oh epee eaten Se take ns eee 2,212 21,693 8,847 53,033 
SUROUG oar escos ciate hha cic Ake bree Cree 1,505 2,604 31,159 1,034 
Pb Andrews. qemeaer acttasacataanlrtouanente 90 987 14,122 55,600 
otal ice ate koe oA yee aw vs Os 8,350,775 1,420,886 | 1,298,931 3,060,075 


Totals. 


Tons. 


1,634,970 
5,640, 298 
6,206,988 
203,720 
39, 691 
1,174 
214,940 
85,789 
36,302 
70,799 


14,130,667 


42.—Principal Articles carried through Canadian Canals during the Navigation 
Seasons of 1924 and 1925. 


Articles. 


Barley. ate «gat ctclae reels see iea bine ais Kiatatats, oer area 


Other milled! productsizs.a din coos one meeceietaeeie 
Prats. and: vegotablesiau: acme den tees ste te nyo sinierere ole 
BPotatoesx... 55 Assets Cos Seas ea Eo Soe Boe ols 


Poultry 2amerandsfishy. oh. aaiie ctetedere 5 oebatas tates ela vols 
Dressed meats sxe..is 2.1 < eae Gerderdee ne Weds Meta oo 
Other packing-house products............cecceeeeeeees 
Hides‘ and: leather aves *..,..). eta Soest oe aS Saneeee ack 
Woo] nc tecc RGe Be chee se eee as sete TS oes hole 
Ail other’ animaliprod ucts). asasel« echo fee nee ake 
Acricnhitural tm plements--..9-<s-rascaeminee cei aaa as 
Gement,ibricksjandylime\.s261.. wedges eter wart asics web 
Household goods and ‘furniture..............ceeeeeeee 
fron: pig-andbloonasrs- Seer tree oe oe ee ee 
dironvand steel, ‘alliothera.oan. ce cece okies ate coe oe 
Petroletmrand other ollssii pestis. pees ok Ales e 


Wines MICUOFS: ANd bCCr. cect a cere de ereninsiemeceie 
Merchandise not enumerated.........0cceccecceereess 
Pulp WOOd? \ hoa aNotteenhls oes aoe tateee aan cetera oe 
ASANO CULE UD OD toxersisictorctevare tevoteeese rs evele chcterensteiereratotetereteine take 
S GuaneGetimi ber sconrteinct-icssre ote ares se cece erie toe 
Sn Bes ye Pelee c.cien deals holes sare seer ee rae OTe 
OGHERWOOdS AF tee eicaens tale Lleol aie Slol aber ethernet 
Hfardacoal tetemte cts ctoscinciette tttes. cele a <mincicen icles 
Boftreoal....: . beets tae oo eran ttdnre aslo reee Gee « sees 
WOK ON ooo sic PAN 6 oO ees Bee ea 


TON OO ><. foie ae so nccrateale Bae wa nivic eee nine seicien ae 


1924. 


Tons. 


217,752 


532,626 


1,278,421 
132 
39,634 
1,800 
9,559 
566,630 


12,869,097 


1925. 


Tons. 
764, 480 
23 
87,515 
1,386,928 
586, 229 
73,995 
75 


4,958,130 


82,005 
629,526 


14,130,667 


Increase. 


Tons. 


546,728 
4 


769,502 
97,279 
43,704 


1,180 
4,860 
42 


10,137 
48,769 
37,415 
56,346 
1,606 
1,070 
105,698 
261,988 


5,262 
1,112 


858, 164 
4,145 


23,014 
72,446 
62,896 


1,261,570 


Decrease. 


Tons. 
47,353 


45 
1,432,677 
106, 463 


24,991 


Lagi 74 


to 
_ 
> 
oO 
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43.—Traffic through the Canadian Sault Ste. Marie Canal during the Navigation 


Seasons, 1900-1925, by Nationality of Vessel and Origin of Freight. 


Years. 


Canadian. 
Vessel 

No. Tonnage. 

1,790 577,310 
2,796 775,151 
3,080} 1,366,930 
Za tll 1,615,939 
2,637 1,555,042 
3,970} 1,803,288 
S, 0220. 159594252 
3,217 2,154,688 
3, 289 2,603, 232 
2,597 2,988, 936 
2,744 3,173,494 
2,713} 3,108,880 
2,643} 3,296,229 
3,279 8,793,434 
3,011} 3,473,292 
3,000} 3,041,003 
4,595 4,089,937 
3,199 3,182,960 
3,067 2,436,500 
3,140| 2,817,096 
3,239 2,415,775 
3,464 2,676,320 
3,021 8,010, 718 
3,312 3,915,740 
2,840 3,406, 744 
2,889 3,408,387 


United States. Total 

Total Vv 1 

Vessel ee 

No. ‘Tounave. No. | Tonnage. 
1,291 1,617,438) 3,081} 2,194,748 
1,408] 1,674,597] 4,204) 2,449,748 
1,964] 3,237,372) 5,044) 4,604,302 
1,640} 3,146,807] 4,351) 4,762,746 
1,325} 2,675,663} 3,962} 4,230,705 
1,692) 3,734,349] 5,662) 5,537,637 
1,758| 4,399,872) 5,680] 6,359,124 
8,132} 9,961,281) 6,349] 12,115,969 
2,004) 7,035,655) 5,293} 9,638,887 
3,734| 14,850,738] 6,331) 17,839,674 
5,228} 20,187,704) 7,972) 238,361,198 
4,068} 16,252,340] 6,781} 19,361,220 
5,213] 22,536,015] 7,856} 25,832,244 
5,006} 22,181,007) 8,285) 25,974,441 
2,966) 13,827,870) 5,977} 17,301,162 
1,331) 5,448,812) 4,331 8,484,815 
2,094) 8,703,187) 6,689] 12,793,124 
2,188} 8,712,604] 5,337) 11,895,564 
1,962) 7,594,042) 5,059) 10,030,542 
929} 3,671,634] 4,069} 6,488,730 
Wl 25725, 43i)-4, 010) 5, 141-206 
399} 1,115,072} 3,863} 3,791,392 
481] 1,733,761] 3,502| 4,474,474 
654} 2,433,964) 3,866] 6,349,704 
476} 1,585,827] 3,316} 4,992,571 
645! 2,279,160! 38,5341 5,687,547 


Tonnage of Freight. 


Canadian. 


255, 264 
494,613 
1,140,623 
1,362, 820 
1,212,145 


1,304,355 
1,632,683 
1,957,334 
2,092,231 
3,366,495 


3,378, 268 
3,177,581 
4,090,362 
4,954,734 
3,609, 747 


2,561,734 
4,155,911 
2,875,590 
1,336, 861 
1,606,311 


1,286, 251 
1,483,444 
1,258, 860 
1,775,872 
1,415,443 
1,427,968 


10,666,985 
24,494,750 


33,107,419 
27,774,128 
35,579, 293 
37,744,590 
23,989,437 


5,189,223 
12,657,738 
12,571,502 
11,576, 850 
2,531,774 


1,191,567 
514/148 
450,200 
480,057 
216,105 
207,002 


Total. 


2,035,677 
2,820,394 
4,729,268 
5,511, 868 
5,030,705 


5,473,406 
6,574, 046 
15,588,165 
12,759,216 
27,861,245 


36,395, 687 
30,951,709 
39, 669, 655 
42,699,324 
27,599, 184 


7,750,957 
16,813, 649 
15,447,092 
12,913,711 

4,138,085 


2,477,818 
1,997,592 
1,709,060 
2,255,929 
1,631,548 
1,634,970 


44.—Traffic through all Canadian Canals during the Navigation Seasons, 1900-1925, 


by Nationality of Vessel and Origin of Freight. 


Nors.—For Canadian canal traffic from 1886 to 1899, see 1902 Year Book, p. 398. 


Yrs. 


: r United States 

Canadian Vessels. Vesela 

Registered Registered 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
21,755 4,129,250 5,502 2,408,985 
20, 860 3,980, 264 5,634 2,482,274 
22,198 4,485,695 6,433 4,086,439 
23,767 5,212, 832 6,695 4,236,475 
21,851 4,772,100 6, 253 3,655,905 
23,726 5,191,191 7,085 5;096, 241 
25,498 5,526,321 7,319 5,685,315 
28, 833 6,328,911 9,328) 11,604, 834 
29,040 6,780,789 7,489 8,521,139 
22,507 7,811,578 9,856) 16,459,322 
25,337| 8,931,790} 11,462) 21,777,297 
25,585 9,172,192] 10,370) 18,231,622 
27,371| 10,237,335} 11,785) 24,636,190 
28,654| 12,078,041) 10,729} 24,238,788 
26,125) 12,050,856 7,742| 15,636,414 
21,575 9,398, 207 6,415 7,385,101 
23,002 9, 839,029 6,800) 10,660,839 
21,588 9,831,694 6,594) 10,259,772 
18,909 7,800,972 6,791 9,616, 200 
20,682 8,735,973 4,092 5,259,173 
23,038 8,521,643 3,826 3,838, 890 
25,720} 10,079,388}. 2,969] 2,330,178 
26,217] 11,059,261) 3,735) 3,165,054 
27,112} 13,013,970 3,399 3,325, 809 
27,467} 13,988,909} 3,233) 2,821,177 
28,361) 14,964,785) 3,587) 3,824,924 


Freight carried. 


Originating in 


Originating in 


Canada. United States. 

P.c. of P.c. of 

Tons. total. Tons. total. 
5,012,147 28-6) 12,490,673 71-3 
7,378,057 21-8} 26,342,691 78-2 
7,883,614 18-3} 35,106,994 81-7 
7,792,967} 20-5} 30,237,446 79-5 
9,376,529 19-7} 38,210,716 80-3 
11,130,875 21-3) 40,923,038 78-7 
9,382,206 25-3) 27,641,031 74-7 
6,789,423 44-7) 8,409,380 55-3 
7,486,962 31-7| 16,096,529 68-3 
5,964,369 26°8| 16,274,566 732 
3,369,477 17-8} 15,514,142 82-2 
4,865, 831 48-7 5,129, 435 51-3 
4,094,044 46-9 4,641,339 53-1 
4,562,028 48-5 4,844,993 51-5 
6,273,227 62-1} 3,752,828 37-9 
7,637,485 68-2 3,561,949 31-8 
8,857,177 68-8 4,011,920 31-2 
9,570,311 67-7| 4,560,356 32-3 


Total. 


Tons. 


5,013,693 
5, 665, 259 
7,513,197 
9,203,817 
8,256, 236 
9,371,744 

10/523, 185 

20,543,639 

17,502, 820 

33,720,748 

42,990,608 

38,030,353 

47,587,245 

52,053,913 

37,023,237 

15,198, 803 

23,583,491 

22' 238/935 

18,883,619 
9,995,266 
8,735,383 
9,407,021 

10/026;055 

11,199,434 

12) 869,097 

14, 130, 667 
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45.—Traffic through individual Canadian Canals during the Navigation Seasons 


1920-1925. 


SAULT STE. MARIE CANAL. 


Canadian Vessels. 


United States Vessels. 


: Total 
8 lst Registered | Ste Raieed en Freight 
eam- : ‘ egistere eam- c egistere' gers. : 
bs a Sail. | Total. FT onus: aa Sail. | Total. Tonnage. carieds 
No. No. No. Tons. No. No. No Tons. No. Tons. 
1920 2,882 357 3,239 2,415,775 666 105 771 2,725,431 | 43,455 2,477,818 
1921 3,234 230 3,464 2,676,320 319 80 399 1,115,072 | 42,767 1,997,592 
1922 2,376 145 3,021 3,010,713 462 19 481 1,733,761 | 35,696 1,709,060 
1923 3,190 122 3,312 3,915,740 640 14 654 2,433,964 | 35,697 2,255,929 
1924 PITS 107 2,840 3,406, 744 427 49 476 1,585,827 | 34,367 1,631, 548 
1925 2,828 61 2,889 | 3,408,387 631 14 645 2,279,160 | 34,743 1, 634,970 
WELLAND CANAL. 
1920 2,009 421 2,430 2,013,817 610 84 694 514,489 - 2,276,072 
1921 2,673 365 3,038 2,761,228 714 18 732 568, 143 = 3,076,422 
1922 2,677 411 3,088 2,867,768 735 78 813 677,967 408 3,391,419 
1923 3, 881 268 4,149 3,429, 604 513 100 613 422,578 12 3,755,912 
1924 4,267 387 4,654 4,359,552 655 52 707 656, 959 614 5,037,412 
1925 4,734 280 5,014 4,732,951 775 bie 852 834,185 10 5,640, 298 
ST, LAWRENCE CANALS. 
1920 3,774 Deol 6,145 3, 233,029 545 268 813 442,250 | 62,397 3,067,962 
1921 6,241 2,165 8,406 3,939, 233 674 130 804 545,610 | 56,905 3,734,065 
1922 7,836 2,648 | 10,484 4,453,716 634 294 928 614,232 | 72,433 4,319,919 
1923 8,184 2,764 | 10,948 4,907,502 415 237 652 841,423 | 81,777 4,541,528 
1924 8, 289 2,546 | 10,835 5,449,593 506 197 703 433,213 | 78,450 5,536,374 
1925 9,269 2,484 | 11,753 6,062, 833 716 87 803 567,394 | 82,848 6, 206, 988 
CHAMBLY CANAL, 
1920 135 365 500 77, 666 2 20s 1,295 134,978 1,206 325,322 
1921 260 134 394 58, 869 2 842 844 87,931 1,149 180,280 
1922 270 136 406 57,218 18 994 1,012 107,290 786 183,043 
1923 261 174 435 62,936 38 804 842 102,226 827 213,190 
1924 299 192 491 65,398 66 966 1,032 123,092 844 225,518 
1925 300 153 453 63,610 64 959 1,023 119,931 661 203,720 
ST. PETERS CANAL. 
1920 306 888 1,194 82,908 8 = 8 524 1,881 61,3738 
1921 340 769 1,109 76,327 4 4 8 698 757 56,123 
1922 347 720 1,067 74,702 il 6 7 893 740 52,737 
1923 339 640 979 73,035 6 4 10 1,306 486 46,574 
1924 577 786 1,363 87,072 5 10 15 819 298 51,929 
1925 549 634 1,183 76,622 6 7 13 4,741 213 35,691 
MURRAY CANAL. 
1920 504 247 751 142,812 22 11 33 812 3,414 136,235 
1921 293 139 432 57,726 Al 12 53 1,145 7,104 45,280 
1922 366 36 402 15, 254 199 = 199 2,306 465 1,843 
1923 563 73 636 46,147 268 30 298 8,351 4,392 3,144 
1924 240 65 305 87,382 74 7 81 1,221 3,673 2,715 
1925 245 106 851 45,245 104 38 142 1,458 8,377 1,174 
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45.—Traffic through individual Canadian Canals during the Navigation Seasons 
1920-1925— concluded. 


OTTAWA CANALS. 


Canadian Vessels. United States Vessels. Total 
a lst Reaistered | St Rechiced | a Freight 
eam- . egistere eam- : egistere gers. soess 
S ers. Sail. | Total. omeee ae Sail. | Total. Tonnage. carried. 
No. No. No. Tons. No. No. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
1920 360 1,013 1,373 249,934 - 178 178 19,195 550 233,329 
1921 832 874 1,706 229,469 - 101 101 11,130 2,412 171,769 
1922 1,097 833 1,930 282,104 2 265 267 28,650 | 19,968 213), 227, 
1923 1,156 1,061 2,217 318, 239 - 211 Phila l 23,165 | 28,337 233,092 
1924 1,103 1,037 2,140 291,123 4 169 178 18,900 | 25,067 205,534 
1925 910 1,185 2,095 301, 629 8 143 151 16,226 | 28,545 214,940 
RIDEAU CANAL. 
1920 1,271 438 1,709 118,751 vA 2 9 1,124 | 14,785 97,837 
1921 1,227 214 1,441 99, 832 - 2 2 204 | 11,484 95,012 
1922 1,421 472 1,893 105, 840 3 2 5 242 6,319 86,382 
1923 1,388 436 1,824 104,279 Uf 5 12 821 6, 299 81,299 
1924 1,158 250 1,408 102, 842 3 8 11 542 3,345 85,986 
1925 1,163 295 1,458 103,503 26 12 38 1,533 4,359 85,785 
TRENT CANAL. 
1920 | 4,871 672 | 5,543 160,584 25 - 25 137 | 97,849 53, 660 
1921 4,589 607 5,196 152,870 26 - 26 245 |100,049 44,247 
1922 2,985 679 3,664 145,422 23 - 23 213 | 80,574 43,0388 
1923 1,803 485 2,288 105,990 47 - 47 974 | 62,777 31,402 
1924 2,359 685 3,044 120,904 35 - 35 604'| 61,929 41,099 
1$25 2,176 505 2,681 98,162 19 1 20 296 | 53,936 36,302 
ST. ANDREWS CANAL. 
1920 93 61 154 26,367 = - ~ - 4,931 5,775 
1921 76 458 534 27,514 - - - - 7,202 6,231 
1922 149 113 262 46,524 = - - - 2,130 25,387 
1923 191 133 324 50,498 - - = = - 37,364 
1924 217 170 387 68, 299 = - = - - 50,982 
1925 222 162 384 71,843 - - - - - 70,799 
SUMMARY. 
1920 | 16,205 | 6,833 | 23,038 | 8,521,648 | 1,885 | 1,941 | 3,826] 3,838,890 |230,468 8,735,383 
1921 | 19,765 5,955 | 25,720 | 10,079,388 1,780 1,189 2,969 2,330,178 |230, 129 9,407,021 
1922 | 20,024 6,193 | 26,217 | 11,059, 261 2,077 1,658 ae hott) 3,165,054 |219,519 10,026,055 
1923 | 20,956 6,156 | 27,112 | 13,013,970 1,934 1,405 3,399 8,325,809 |220,604 11,199,434 
1924 | 21,242 6,225 | 27,467 | 13,988,909 1,775 1,458 33283 2,821,177 |208,587 12, 869,097 
1925 | 22,396 5,865 | 28,261 | 14,964,785 2,349 1,338 3,687 3,824,924 |208, 692 14, 130, 667 


Governmental Expenditure on Canals.—Tables 46 and 47 deal with the 
expenditure of the Dominion Government on the construction and maintenance of 
canals. The items of revenue and expenditure, showing in the fiscal year ended 
1926 an increased net outlay as compared with 1925, indicate the net total expended 
on the maintenance of these water routes. All canals, it may be added, have since 
1904 been free of toll to vessels applying for the privilege of locking facilities. The 
total capital cost of Canadian canals since their construction was begun is set at 
$175,812,316. The heavy capital expenditures in recent years are due to the con- 
struction of the Welland Ship Canal, on which $62,732,558 had been spent up to 
Mar. 31, 1926. 
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46.—Total Expenditure and Revenue of Canals, fiscal years ended June 30, 1868-1906, 
and March 31, 1907-1926. 


Norz.—For the years 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, page 462. 


Expenditure Chargeable— 
To Revenue. Total ee 
Fiscal Years. To To Staff and eae Pavone 
Capital. Income.! pecpeats Staff. Rocnives 
general. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Before Confed- 
eration..'.<... << 20,593, 866 98,378 - - - | 20,692,244 is 

1868-1900....... 58,449,977| 2,857,040 820,973) 7,618,245) 5,915,591) 75,661,826} 12,401,918 
TOO acseines 2,360,570 147,768 61,639 314,095 262, 876 3,147,248 315,426 
DQO2 is ierscaiersrct sare 2,114,690 216,703 65,771 317, 839 263,768 2,978,771 300,414 
LOO Racin teevererane 1,823,274 277,596 63,175 390,282 294,114 2,848,441 230,213 
NOOR i caaiel eve mconsiste 1,880,787 302,409 66, 067 381,017 350,279 2,980,559 79,537 
L905 sos Feacenaee 2,071,594 354,353 64,515 431,500 401, 743 3,323,705 78,009 
WSO Gefen sear 1,652,121 319,877 62,172 447,963 375,889) 2,758,022 108,068 
1907 (9 months) 887,839 264, 111 66, 251 329,630 287,231 1,835,062 105,003 
NOOSieE stoseere st 1,723,156 508,010 105,519 473,639 411,661 3,221,985 144, 882 
W900 ieaseveyeer 1,873, 869 728,125 106, 066 475,515 433,958 3,617,533 199,501 
TOO ere hase hae 1,650, 707 489, 256 111,756 515,585 491,798] 3,259,097 193,384 
TOW Spica ee 2,349,474 440,270 103,398 511,306) 471,530] 3,875,978 221,138 
OND: ec tewins eos 2,560,939 442,012 110,049 585,900 555,710 4,254,610 264,114 
VOUS tens eae 2,259,257 331,987 LAT S71 605, 248 535,136 3, 852,999 307,568 
OTe eeacniste core 2,829,661 389,285 147,729 642, 845 574,039 4,583,559 380,188 
KS) ee ease ci 5,490, 796 444,730 140, 236 675,771 562,599 7,314,132 427,763 
DOUG ee histe orrake 6,142,149 397,665 139, 952 697,532 529,565) 7,906,863 446,722 
USD tecnioak «toe 4,304,589 399,414 137,907 700,022 486,168} 6,028,100 461,423 
SOUS. tircseon sear 1,781,957 111,553 149, 859 743, 857 540,331 3,021,000 414, 868 
EOLG) 6 fe's\cfocs eos 3 pe 2,211,935 164,046 156,558 733,091 698, 878 3,964,508 387,655 
19207 Scicace cee 4,579,565 798,113 158,153 745,986 713,335 6,995,152 442,193 
LON ecks cite cats 5,449, 962 1,193,143 192,944 815,979 920,993 8,573,021 366,011 
NQD2. avoen tear 4,482,639 836, 810 209, 201 983 , 042 1,105,054 7,616, 746 804,519 
1 QDS e seme scis ate 4,995,184 564, 242 204,542 924,216 859, 839 7,548,025 742,410 
NOVAS cess 6,747,395 479,900 207, 816 980,094 942,056 9,357,261 900,575 
TQ 20 as eet cre cage 10,619,903 458,791 193,004 959,516 853,076} 13,084,290 913,075 
POZG so sacnscmaon 12,024, 461 501,449 193, 896 1,046,568 873,682] 14,640,056 932,420 

Total...... 175,777,349?) 14,517,036) 4,160,859} 24,046,285] 20,710,895) 239,247,391) 22,568,998 


1The income account is of expenditures on buildings and permanent improvements; the revenue account 
is of expenditures on maintenance only. 2Not including $34,967, chargeable to canals in general and not 
allocated to particular years. 


47.—Capital Expenditure for Construction and Enlargement of Canals for the fiscal 
years 1868-1926 and before Confederation. 


Expenditure, E dit T 
Canals. previous RDS Cures otal 
’ venga: 1926. Expenditure. 
$ $ $ 
Osu Arnis) Bestel ees ihe ack Pe ec oe are ee ee ee 1,636,029 - 1,636,029 
Carillonjand''Gronyillely.. ees asossea alic.o Sekt eh ia 4,191,756 - 4,191,756 
CHAM DIV i ae cen mece ee oni oecem ice ccm nee 780,996 - 780,996 
Cornwallice:4. test ys es eS th Me ee 7,246,304 5002 7,245, 804 
Culbute- Lock,and Dam gen ternisraseictao va sore vies otsisiierds en reiee | 382,391 - 382,391 
Bachine Saks tess caw eaee otras tele et oe tots aoe ec Mapes 14,132,685 - 14, 132,685 
Dake St, Hrancis,., de notens <tetto cmisk eee nrs teenien eae 75,907 - 75,907 
Hake St. Louis... ate deo sdeecse eomeeteerota aee 298,176 - 298,176 
Miarrayisie Sy Sah: Gee aa) ee ae OUR ten Thee ane a 1,248,947 - 1,248,947 
RICORU oe ahos nian arias cetaceans 4,214, 264 - 4,214, 264 
SaultiStes Marie. So2e04, Sitos. cs cca earner coo ee 4,935,809 - 4,935, 809 
Soulanges Messe ei stains Soa he ae ee re isbee 7,904, 044 - 7,904, 044 


Ste, Anne Lack and Canals ce eas suca catunnaienomnnane 1,270, 216 50,000 1,320, 216 
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47.— Capital Expenditure for Construction and Enlargement of Canals for the fi 
years 1868-1926 and before Confederation—concluded. 


Expenditure, E di n 
Canals. previous xpenditure, Total 
yeahs. 1926. Expenditure. 

St. Lawrence River and Canals— 
Northtehsnnel $552. Bel eee Sa ns ea sate 1,995,148 - 1,995,143 
UEVOr Meaches hei wes Ses Tae. ee I BD 483, 830 - 483, 830 
AOS: G BANE) erco.5 20 355 5 Sas THERES is hI Rg SUES 1,039, 896 - 1,039, 896 
Sieeawrencesuip Canal 2. 425: <0 dt seta, oon eo eaves «< 135,777 1,7092 134,068 
Beem EERO IS sas, ao ial cls Sea anecreteisrto tele ares eeiete ors 127,229 - 127,229 
SUES SELES Tha ee Se, Te Sa ee Cr RS ee Br ad 648,547 = 648,547 
BERG anode arrears are Neaa TTI STOO T EV RTOS ols petletaide nan 489,599 = 489,599 
MATES See oe OEE Oe EEE Sty eee Se ene 5 eee ara ee 19,319,760 17,415 19,337,175 
SP RSILCLES wea creek ene te ee ee siren ane tra ciety a sinisisleres oe 29,908,498 1,2102 29,907,288 
Ne SMaRUC SY COANE totes ek ee ee te Poteet ee cemiterretiies 50,772,093 11,960,465 62,732,558 
cea Pointvord. 2b ceencass Jos oe Tk 877,091 - 877,091 
Neanisbure aGalopel.:i, oneecstee.< eee hile. os edo wranle'e $8 6,143,468 - 6,143,468 
| Ranige Pah varico lena caaitan bide hes ition aceon 2,159, 881 - 2,159,881 
Wiliams burg Set Sse 5 BER SES to Saloacctewvor 1,334,552 - 1,334,552 
NObama ait POOL LEAL. as of Metaeiie io siolo ke oe ccd eae Ra aieeuimere 34, 967 - 34,967 
OGLE ost. Saat pens a ee eee oi os ediocete iene 163,787,855 12,024,461 175,812,316 


1The records relating to cost of construction by Imperial Government were destroyed by fire in 1852 
and the statistics are not included in this table. 2Revenue, 


The Panama Canal.—The Panama canal, which was opened to commercial 
traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, is a waterway which is destined to be of the greatest im- 
portance to the British Columbian ports, from which vessels now leave direct for 
Great Britain and European ports throughout the year. As an alternative route to 
that of the transcontinental railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital import- 
ance in the solution of the larger transportation problems of the continent, and 
while its influence is perhaps more potential than actual, such a check on trans- 
continental rail rates is a valuable one. During the war the great expectations 
based upon the opening of the canal were not realized, owing to the scarcity of 
shipping, but with the decline in ocean freight rates an increase in traffic between 
our Pacific ports and Europe is occurring, and while the proportion carried in vessels 
of Canadian registry is comparatively small, the cargo tonnage has nevertheless 
assumed considerable proportions. During the year ended June 30, 1926, as will 
be seen from Table 48, a tonnage of 160,196 originating on our eastern coast and 
a total of 168,295 tons destined for ports on our western coast was carried through 
the canal. The greater importance of the route as one from Pacific to Atlantic 
ports is illustrated by the total of 1,650,855 tons from western ports and 614,580 
tons destined for eastern Canadian ports, locked through on the voyage eastward. 


The canal is thus becoming an avenue of trade between Eastern and Western 
Canada. 


The report of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone for the year 1926 records 
increases from 1925 of from 4,673 to 5,197 in the number of transits, from 22,855,151 
to 24,774,591 in canal net tonnage, from $21,400,524 to $22,931,056 in tolls collected 
and from 23,958,836 to 26,037,448 in tons of cargo carried. (Table 49). 


It is interesting to note that the net tonnage of general cargo carriers, passenger 
ships and other vessels, exclusive of tank ships, has shown an annual increase 
in each year since 1923. Tank ships, which comprise from 25 to 40 p.c. of the 
annual tonnage, more than account for the decrease in total tonnage from 
1924 to 1925. 
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With respect to traffic by nationality of vessels and cargo carried, vessels of 
United States’ registration carried 13,710,956 tons, or 52.7 p.c. of the total cargo 
of 26,037,448 tons locked through in the year 1926. British vessels carried 6,750,843 
tons, or 26.0 p.c., Japanese vessels 667,982 tons, or 2.6 p.c., German vessels 885,007 
tons, or 3-4 p.c., and Norwegian vessels 1,051,276 tons, or 4-0 p.c. 


48.—Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
years ended June 30, 1921-1926. 


From To 
Years. — 

Canada Canada Canada Canada 
West Coast.|East Coast.]West Coast.|East Coast. 

long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. 
MOPAR F £ igs Lhiariss Meecins Wels Oe Oe OIG Rte. uA cigs eres 125,638 39,561 126,414 16,558 
DLs Rae Ei MEE AS Men SA coat eee RS ee OT: 180,981 25,174 148,305 6,521 
LOD settee rect tetnrcs tea cea Yat te Sree a PE ar 7 ea SO 604, 546 92,939 101,588 125,283 
CODA Ra «cco ae ae ton ook ue ee babs amaaeeee 1, 223,102 110,677 141,086 197, 204 
MORO areal oetacaie- a) cai tare hate GAIA Ue oe AINE ea a vee SOR TE 1,082,282 121, 803 158,709 379, 284 
AOD Ge oaapiniee ¢ Siiere ale ieteteree taaieie olor a Roars see 1, 650, 855 160, 196 168, 295 614,580 


1from Annual Report of the Governor of the Panama Canal. 


49.—Summary of Commercial Traffic through the Panama Canal, years ended June 30, 


1915-1926.1 
Atlantic to Pacific. Pacific to Atlantic. Total Traffic. 
Years. ms é ” a 
argo argo ‘argo 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 

; No. long tons No. long tons No. long tons 
1A) Sa RR ae Sa Nea ee 522 2,070,993 553 2,817,461 L079 4, 888, 454 
ERR AS GS $Me saa Resa as 396 | 1,369,019 362 | 1,725,095 758 3,094,114 
LOT Tia tate cee raxcbal tes santos genet 874 2,929, 260 929 4,129,303 1,803 7,058,563 
LOL BR ct « f varcopte aed recrerys 915 2,639,300 1,154 4,892,731 2,069 7,532,031 
TOO pte aig sf ASE J Seep. 857 2,740,254 1,167 4,176,367 2,024 6,916,621 
O20 eee eiuah teeth oe earn 1,180 4,092,516 1,298 5, 281,983 2,478 9,374,499 
WOOT. SE LE cae. eee 1,471 5, 892,078 1,421 5,707,136 2,892 11,599, 214 
1002 Fess cee Bae earache 1,509 | 5,495,934 1207 25 888,9 700) 2,736 | 10,8&4,910 
LOU Meme iionca fate ters ci: 2,125 7,086,259 1,842 | 12,481,616 3,967 19,567,875 
1 arte Berton eine Baas Orta ae 2,740 | 7,860,100 2,490 | 19,134,610 5,280 | 26,994,710 
1D Or aan nE omen 2,413 7,398,397 2,260 | 16,560,439 4,673 23,958, 836 
AQQGSFer thea dere korea aera -| 8,037,097 - | 18,000,351 5,197 | 26,037,448 


1f'rom Annual Report of the Governor of the Panama Canal. 


IX.—SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. 


Canadian shipping may be divided into two classes, ocean and inland ship- 


ping. Whereas, in the case of most countries of such an extensive coast line, the 
former is much the more important, in Canada shipping on inland waters, while 
finally dependent to a large extent on ocean traffic to foreign ports, shares almost 
equally with that of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans the attention devoted to water 
trafic. ‘The Great Lakes are among the leading highways of the international 
trade of the world; consequently the statistics of inland international shipping are 
included with those of sea-going shipping in Table 50, while those of sea-going 
shipping alone will be found in Table 51. In both tables the figures for 1925 are 
the highest on record. 
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50.—Sea-going and Inland Vessels (exclusive of Coasting Vessels) arrived at and 
se Ee from Canadian Ports, fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-1996, and Mar. 
> 1907-1925. 


Nove.—For the years 1868-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 380. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
Se oper: ——- ———————_——_—— Total 
Fiscal Years. ee Tons N Tons N Tons Tonnage. 

reels Register. Me Register. On Register. 

4,319 6,694,133] 30,211 8,540,089] 33,302) 10,795,586} 26,029,808 

4,363 6,865,924) 33,202 9,654,528} 40,148) 13,504,952) 30,025,404 

4,647 7,753,788) 31,534! 10,482,940} 53,545) 15,418,315) 33,655,043 

4,997 8,045,817) 30,934 9,955,290} 35,739) 13,201,098) 31,202,205 

4,614] 8,034,652} 29,729) 11,047,447) 35,647) 18,195,721} 32,277,820 
LTR A ona 5,104 9,059,453] 32,239) 11,241,915) 37,644] 14,430,804) 34,732,172 
PU FAAO LVOS:) waves « yeceiae b's 4,488) 7,576,721} 30,654) 11,582,409} 25,263) 11,436,761} 30,595,891 
BOUREMML Sioateaiialidee.. 6,356} 10,329,515} 28,795) 11,717,846) 40,461} 17,527,670} 39,575,031 
LUC eee: Ce eee 5,795| 10,405,370) 29,247) 13,805,790] 38,677) 16,490,448] 40,701,603 
USD iranian Sr, dyer 5,780) 11,038,709} 28,635) 15,680,534; 41,650) 17,848,748) 44,567,991 
DRAWS sc celatelels ona ocei8 3s 6,870) 12,712,337} 29,670) 16,380,146} 40,892) 18,337,062) 47,429,545 
LOL tsa Artaneeosebelt. J 6,766} 13,342,929} 27,949) 18,069,983] 45,399} 21,560,215) 52,973,127 
POS eee ee oe adiarerde-s 7,3807| 13,896,353} 42,624) 20,677,938] 47,303} 23,275,492) 57,849,783 
LE A esGeubetts, peat Seema 7,418] 15,711,849} 30,234] 17,026,121) 55,835} 29,181,513] 61,919,483 
BP MN Bees cletenn wreteis'n cc acealerecots 6,949] 13,931,091) 29,359) 17,504,751) 48,635) 22,168,311) 53,604,153 
DEG ee eet sebi ters 20 2 6,817| 12,417,944) 37,900) 17,372,836) 75,411) 27,930,318] 57,721,098 
1 LIRIV Re mea ett Se a ne aN tei 7,387| 16,144,873} 39,978] 20,290,252} 74,850) 29,277,419} 65,712,544 
CLL SOR copy A oe Ell tartans 7,337| 16,959,790) 34,786] 19,890,461} 70,781) 29,952,237} 66,802,488 
BOE ore acti es < ta sos cures as 6,099] 14,054,166] 37,023) 17,567,061) 52,273) 21,607,821) 53,229,048 
TREAT oes ee ee anne ad 5,511] 12,320,994] 37,388] 16,869,619} 52,827} 20,302,920) 49,493,533 
Pueeamam teem ace teeOree : 4,526] 10,545,619} 39,877] 22,236,962] 50,370) 21,866,049) 54,648,630 
BY em ec ivaye sjacoya 2 4,239] 10,471,403} 36,679] 20,029,572) 61,114) 26,164,278] 56,665,253 
Oe rcs is es a rca 4,869] 13,868,905} 59,364] 26,423,287) 87,199} 32,110,991) 72,403,183 
LPL Se eee eee 5,187) 15,158,994) 53,945) 28,216,588} 80,700) 31,571,791) 74,947,373 
LIPS; SS Beas ih a re 5,763} 16,463,204| 44,432) 26,620,979) 84,084) 34,854,868) 77,939,051 


MU eR shee cir ajs.4 <= einia-o< 6,515! 17,749,067} 34,010) 23,323,028) 55,109! 34,534,732) 75,606,827 


1.—Ocean Shipping. 


Canadian ocean shipping dates back to the days of early European fishermen 
who frequented the shores of Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces. Ocean- 
going vessels of that time were crude, wooden sailing craft of but 20 or 30 tons burden, 
to be entrusted only to skilful and hardy mariners for navigation through nearly 
unknown seas. Later exploration and settlement produced a larger volume of 
traffic, but it was not until the building of ships in Canada by the French assumed 
some dimensions that traffic became important. The first ocean-going vessels in 
Canada were probably built by Pont-Gravé, one of the first settlers in New France, 
and soon afterwards Talon and Hocquart, intendants of the colony, realizing the 
advantages offered to the industry by the timber resources available, gave it every 
encouragement. Shipyards were established at Quebec and other points along the 
St. Lawrence, and these, together with later establishments on the western coast, 
have formed the principal bases of Canadian shipping on the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. 


Canadian shipping attained some prominence in the days of fast wooden sailing 
vessels, and also at a later date when steam power first came into use. In 1833 the 
Royal William, a Canadian ship built to ply between Quebec and Halifax, crossed the 
Atlantic from Pictou to London, the first vessel to navigate the Atlantic under steam 
power. A few years later Samuel Cunard established the well known steamship 
line of that name. His company pursued a conservative course; wooden ships were 
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used long after iron hulls were a proven success, and paddle wheels after the intro- 
duction of the screw propeller. By 1867 the company’s business had shifted to 
New York, and its terminal was moved thither from Halifax. The Allan line had a 
somewhat similar early history, but remained a purely Canadian company. In 
addition to other lines of less importance, both the C.P.R. and the Dominion Govern- 
ment operate fleets on the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. 


In the following tables, statistics are given of sea-going vessels entered and 
cleared at Canadian ports during the fiscal years from 1901 to 1925 (Table 51), of 
the nationalities, tonnage of freight carried and number of crew of vessels entered 
and cleared at Canadian ports in the fiscal years ended 1924 and 1925 (Table 52), 
of entrances and clearings at principal ports during the latter year (Table 53) and 
of the countries whence arrived and to which departed (Table 54). The number 
and particularly the tonnage of vessels entered and cleared from Canadian ports in 
both ocean and coasting trade, indicates clearly the predominance of British ship- 
ping in Canadian waters over that of all other nations. This is particularly the 
case on the Atlantic coast, where the bulk of our European and South American 
trade is handled. Figures for 1925 show continued revival in the shipping industry. 


51.—Sea-going Vessels entered and cleared at Canadian Ports with Cargo and in 
Ballast, fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-1925. 


Norr.—For 1868-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 379. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
Fiscal Years. | Total 
Tonnage. 
Tons Tons Tons 
No. Register. No. Register. No. Register. 
HOOU NRA EE. fee Nee aces 4,319} 6,694,133] 9,910} 1,677,138) 12,476) 6,171,791) 14,543,062 
MOO Oi cree terasaias ace eacucker eieae 4,363 6,865,924; 11,413 1,937,227] 14,530 5,928,337| 14,731,488 
OOS A Mas oc an eee 4,647 7,753,788] 11,282 2,085,568} 12,403 6,001,819} 15,841,175 
LOA sect wrttek alt iia bee hs 4,997 8,045,817} 11,045 1,379,803) 14,002 5,801,085) 15,826,705 
TTY 0 eet aetna < RGRIES het by 4,614 8,034,652) 11,279 2,269,834] 11,904 5,283,969) 15,588,455 
W90G Gnccmrcasre ae aenmne 5,104} 9,059,453} 12,201) 2,304,942) 12,511) 5,479,034) 16,843,429 


4,488) 7,576,721) 7,880) 1,899,141) 8,107) 4,429,012] 13,904,874 
6,356) 10,329,515) 10,562) 2,606,660) 12,886) 6,555,096} 19,491,271 
5,795) 10,405,370) 10,946} 2,806,278} 13,441) 6,554,228) 19,765,876 
5,780) 11,038,709) 10,875) 3,498,361] 13,147) 6,267,243} 20,804,313 


6,870) 12,712,337) 10,607) 3,341,998) 12,467) 6,242,851) 22,297,186 
6,766] 13,342,929] 10,966) 4,618,163) 15,134) 6,628,513) 24,589,605 
7,307) 13,896,353} 11,810} 4,530,835) 16,549) 7,803,910} 26,231,098 
7,418) 15,711,849) 12,786) 5,160,799) 15,811} 8,695,838] 29,568,486 
6,949} 13,931,091) 11,903} 4,005,011) 15,060) 7,466,484) 25,402,586 


6,817} 12,417,944) 12,386) 3,894,731) 18,559} 8,514,975) 24,827,650 
7,387} 16,144,873} 12,241} 4,343,448) 18,500) 8,778,753) 29,267,074 
7,337| 16,959,790) 10,998) 4,343,853) 16,597) 11,483,484) 32,787,127 
6,099} 14,054,166} 11,115} 3,758,528) 15,132) 7,448,699) 25,261,393 
5,511} 12,320,994) 11,994; 4,434,634) 17,353) 8,489,126) 25,244,754 


4,526} 10,545,619) 12,490} 5,510,484) 17,624) 8,860,626) 24,916,729 
4,239} 10,471,403) 14,929} 6,861,202} 17,170) 10,261,865) 27,594,470 
4,869) 13,868,905) 16,693] 7,463,809] 17,493) 12,945,623) 34,278,337 
5,187) 15,158,994) 16,778) 7,698,045) 16,795) 14,161,363) 37,018,402 
5,763) 16,463,204) 17,779) 7,966,193) 17,314) 16,551,629) 40,981,026 
6,515! 17,749,067! 17,906! 9,877,054! 18,117] 18,388,875! 46,014,996 
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52.—Sea-going Vessels (exclusive of Coasting Vessels) entered and cleared at Canadian 
Ports during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924 and 1925. 


Freight. 
Number ——_————————_| Number 
Nationalities. of kag J of 
Vessels. Bistet Tons Nie Crew. 
: easure- 
Weight Siank 
1924, 

ENTERED. 
DAW ERIALL LY pa ea eee eharaia 6. 8 SE ANG ays Oe 2,617 | 7,806,809 | 1,346,185 361,472 213,925 
BOTA IAN. recede sie ot tae ee sissies tebe ee 8,208 | 3,754,801 1,038,512 22,940 152,066 
OVAIIN cso eowcweckiwlabescseds combeae 8,436 6,935,415 2,283,459 42,860 173,027 
Total........ WS sinister cues ee 19,261 | 18,497,025 | 4,668,156 427,272 539,018 

CLEARED. 
JETED SLR gah, oy One = Ae ae ae 2,570 7,852,185 | 4,291,271 545, 669 186,616 
ORBEA tees. mane: « «ate ea ck 8,570 8,943, 244 1,760,081 314, 892 156,717 
MORGIOTE Ge se toctn sce AIRS ties oslo ee euile ee 8,359 7,225,948 4,434,878 478,595 175,492 
PO GAL aire ees tciataectaralers Oreos ores 19,499 | 18,521,377 | 10,486,230 | 1,339,156 518,825 

Toran ENTERED AND CLEARED. 
DESIG eee es oracicie tate hios vee SOO ASTOR ® 5,187 | 15,158,994 5,637,456 907,141 400,541 
SORA ISH er PEE. Ree ee hee. ee es 16,778 | 7,698,045 | 2,798,593 337, 832 308,783 
Foreign es oialaoRiinne wie Cina cto > sale ets v's o's reeieteyelore 16,795 | 14,161,363 6,718,337 521,455 348,519 
Watal eee ee. oc ee 38,760 | 37,018,402 | 15,154,386 1,766,428 1,057, 843 
1925. 
2,929 8,541,124 1,119,794 315, 643 228,998 
8,787 | 3,914,473 954,470 36,476 159,395 
8,720 8,014,782 1,963,724 20,118 208, 879 
20,436 | 20,470,379 | 4,037,988 372,237 597,272 
CLEARED. ‘ 
PAEACIRES OS ia oe sist v's «aie ake < 0is)occlaeaias ses 2,834 | 7,922,080 | 3,797,854 25,217 203,196 
RET ATA SE I i OE, 4. af Bike aisvs 8,992 4,051,720 1,675,773 252,920 161,402 
VRE > OM fe tee a hs aie s we seoa oes 8,594 8,536, 847 4,893,986 300, 287 218,825 
Ro tal i55) Madde dsc cemds wee 20,420 | 20,510,647 | 10,367,613 1,078,424 583,423 
Tota ENTERED AND CLEARED, 

ARNE OU Foe Sad td Groin oi betes 5,763 | 16,463,204 4,917,648 840, 860 432,194 
SRI T OTH > SNe cots SNR cine do aie ee arse 17,779 7,966,193 2,630, 243 289,396 320,797 
EOIN, <si5 cols, 9 di Aaeiala co ecadwe ss 6 17,314 | 16,551,629 6,857,710 320,405 427,704 
WI GRANC Vr onne en's sate Or ete s AG; 856 40,981,026 | 14,405,601 | 1,450,661 1,180,695 


25297—41 
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53.—Sea-going Vessels entered and cleared at the Principal Ports of Canada, fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1925. 


Ports. 


WilertiBay, Bi Catectensancerececce: aie 
PANY OXF: Olen eat ctecie sierra saith lneaienete 
BaddecksaNe site. c4sersaess seas 
[Babhurst Neb cin n terse anint wets 
Bonne Hispérance, Que;.........00ce+.e0- 
Bridsowatery onus cca ieuins acne 
ipritannuia Beachy b.Crccc.eeenec eee eee 
Camp belltonyaNebencsee meeeenenn bee 
Campobello, N.B 
Canso Nissen creer nen. 
Charlottetown Pit L).tceeen ee eecun oe 
Chathamis NEB esate tcc neste cen 
Chemaimus, BIC iasde sate deem casa een 


Oe i i ie i rd 


antsport, INE Sheree. neve seh teen or 
Waalshoro, NSBehivcectaee eee ee 
Madysmiths DOr. vase ctor cee 
Tue LLAV6;, NGS. ence reco eo nee 
evigs Que. essere ns Soe ae 
LIVELDOOL, INGOs carte Tete ene 
ihockport, NGS. cece. cd sco eee oes ¢ 
Lords Cove, N.B He 
oursbure Ni Saseacmecccee meee pean 
Lower East Pubnico, N.S............... 
Lamenbure;dNcSiao ake ce sais ee eee 
Moncton; INSBsers eas comet cet ne 
Montreal, Quests tc aeccceatropliocennn nese 
Nanaimo, BG ee ae. ccm foneee Leone 
Newcastle web Cerne mee ene 
New Westminster, B.C............0000- 
North bend seNE Es iee sete cme en ee 
NorthiSydtiey Ni S nas coesct osies aacaeeek 
Ocean Balls BACy. xsanitrentachs antes 
IPAETSDOLO ING Dee renee rant 
ROrteAl bern © 2aeech es ariegoe ene 
Port; Alined, Quet.ic.cachrcec ce mcaclon 
ort Llawkespury, Neovo. = eens 
‘Port Hastingss Nes: onc ok ones: ee scare 
Rowell River; Bi Ciscoe eee 
Prince Rupert,3-C... cp meee ee 
Quatsmon. Cty een eae 
Quebec; Que See acc os Senet 
MRAIMOUSKT /OtOs eerccd eee eters 
Dt. andrews, aNeb.ee ees eeeraee 
SEKE Oogaes INGLE ate nan on ahobe cet antes 
ENC (ol ov i INES ercoonpege nonoe one ouhoer 
St. Martins, N.B.. 
Stosteption, NSBeer 0 pees eee ee 
Sandy Point, N.S 
Shelburne, N.S 
Sidney, B.C... 
Stewart, B.C.. 
DVGNOY. NESS mame ne pee eneeeee 
Three Rivers, Que 
Union Bay, B.C 
Vancouver, B.C 
Wixctorias biG siemmar nt.t4s ae ayes 
White Rock, B.C 
Windsor, N.S 


Ca a a a ad 


thee w ee wee eeee 


etm meee meee sere reese eres 


British. Foreign. 

No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage, 
14 2,683 123 2,809 

85 114,130 10 20,736 

97 7,495 64 72,231 
129 3,104 8 11,226 
43 10, 890 8 152 

33 11,666 2 1,067 
106 111,436 50 150,009 
19 18,148 16 19,101 
428 54,038 427 8,672 
255 36,921 140 7,617 
70 36,457 21 25,954 

16 80,129 16 10,513 

58 12,277 47 17,991 
56 6,411 60 6,464 

34 28,535 24 24,608 
2,144 4,268,118 806 2,285,579 
17 15,323 22 21,036 

19 26, 836 38 26, 232 
450 122, 256 108 66,740 
165 22,677 4 2,456 

2 6,546 - -_ 

jfile} 8,726 128 27,677 
51 2,309 10 204 
1,084 19,680 413 4,804 
147 63, 883 258 30, 240 
11 383 39 2,059 
896 106,790 40 5,161 

2 378 1 384 
1,281 5, 203, 858 625 1,756,993 
280 146,114 1,446 313,199 

7 5,601 6 6,230 

129 320,968 164 491,410 
497 58,965 111 1,447 
1,303 299,516 428 125,585 
118 212,546 8 8,156 
157 43,352 94 32,651 
11 27,019 66 187, 874 
18,995 13 33,755 

121 19,975 9 (a3 

2 322 - = 

151 130, 259 191 118,393 
2,202 209,414 1,449 224,648 
6 7,171 14 61,009 

405 2,673,381 44 109,198 
34 32,174 24 35,304 
1,332 58,706 1,112 19,618 
69 12,592 125 13,116 
822 1,543,518 689 676, 884 
78 28,513 89 25,094 

50 989 31 3,564 

43 8,582 150 13,699 
23 3,093 69 8,178 
491 809, 234 1,081 299,219 
66 33,457 1 22,624 
295 450,958 323 562,622 
40 91,420 34 99,876 

83 231,507 41 73,927 
2,340 4,016,451 1,668 3,867,919 
2,250 2,605,915 2,062 3,874,366 
341 28,967 1 1,138 
70 51,985 279 371,482 
419 259, 006 212 136,193 


No. 


423,467 
395,199 


Se ag ne ee Sn th et a ee Ee Se ee eee eee 


Se 
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54.—Sea-going Vessels entered and cleared, by Principal Countries, fiscal year 


Countries whence 
arrived, 


Other Br. possessions 
Belgium 
Chi 


Santo Domingo 
Spain 
United States 


From Sea 


No. 
of 
Ves- 
sels. 


ended Mar. 31, 1925. 


British. Canadian. 
No. 
Tons Crew of Tons 
Register.| No. || Ves- | Register. 
sels 
4,748,355] 124,874 187 322,355 
196,139 5,745 19 63,871 
8,719 96 - = 
233, 717 6,532 140 162,687 
259,012} 11,501 296 99,185 
99,068 1,906 1 4,413 
344,385} 12,461 38} 117,963 
193,063 6, 260 24 179,033 
6,637 94 - - 
144,131 3,582 1 2,652 
358,690} 11,241 - ie 
94,410 1,174 4 16,798 
81,693 894! 1 4,184 
311,340 8,109 19 106, 444 
58,336 616 12 23,534 
17,656 145 10 49,048 
8,461 308 85 8,440 
64,362} 1,081 - - 
3,275 57 425 
1,133,443] 24,754) 5,611] 2,622,273 
17,077 3,988]| 1,945 68, 269 
118, 496 1,516 26 15,068 
40,659 2,064 367 47,831 
8,541,124| 228,998) 8,787] 3,914,473 


159,395 


VESSELS ENTERED INWARDS. 


VESSELS CLEARED OUTWARDS. 


Countries to which 
departed, 


British West Indies....... 
Newfoundland............ 


OE epee 
Other Br. possessions..... 
PNEOONGEAL fo tess 3cita nga 


Sea fisheries 
Other countries 
ee i eee ka ee, 
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No. 
of 
Ves- 
sels. 


2,834! 


No. 

Tons Crew of Tons 

Register.| No. || Ves- | Register. 
sels, 

8,732,957} 87,909 157 283,323 
262,895 6,062 19 61,608 
6,722 81 2 5,285 
62,405 773 - - 
89,392 1,682) 255 88,990 
265,258} 11,606 323 141, 828 
68, 688 2,381 18 19,578 
7,889 88) = = 
141,512 4,342 18 41,353 
20,733 311 - - 
103,788 1,757 18 62,447 
214,551 7,061 19 135,109 
35, 283 842 81 17,413 
4,599 85 - - 
3,589 56 1 363 
225,672 6,986, - = 
255,909 6, 856 4 13,761 
20,432 239 - - 
120,762 1,394) - - 
122,171 1,342 1 3,691 
319,760} 10,116 41} 174,717 
44,915 438) 26 59,047 
1,317 25 - - 
4,787 50 5 21,990 
10,763 478) 190 20,579 
1,668,407} 42,887) 5,614) 2,819,475 
27,032 4,889] 2,111 62,605 
55,063 870 79 18,237 
24,82 1,590 10 221 
7,922,080; 203,196) 8,992! 4,051,720 


161, 402 


82 
5,746 
1,467 

52 

62 


8,594 


Foreign. 
Tons Crew 
Register.| No. 
452,591 5,989 
17,087 162 
14,586 184 
23,136 516 
208,693} 3,670 
10,004 166 
58,562 769 
166,271] 2,978 
59,906] 1,630 
218,005} 4,679 
311,866) 9,086 
370,987) 7,968 
132,480} 3,330 
930,115} 16,935 
67,694 484 
215,190 6,792 
11,172 118 
31,240} 3,770 
13,611 311 
16,072 347 
4,325,876| 112,924 
70,709} 17,574 
254,556] 6,819 
34,423] 1,678 
8,014,782] 208,87 


Tons Crew 

Register.| No. 
525,795 6,460 
71,661 711 
12,022 138 
6,429 83 
46,960 1,160 
212,463 3,499 
24,880 274 
1,956 37 
12,379 165 
113,911 1,382 
45,936 527 
93,302 1,922 
73,466) 1,435 
180,978} 2,555 
121,619 1,643 
81,650 929 
133,271 1,635 
336,507 3,878 
1,099,966} 19,828 
20,605 155 
76,427 917 
16,010 188 
16, 826 1,337 
4,988,358) 147,140 
73,358] 17,474 
139,392 2,227 
10,720 1,126 


8,536,847| 218,825 


a 
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2.—Inland Shipping. 


Inland shipping is associated in its beginnings with the birch-bark canoe of the 
American Indian. The advantages of this light and easily navigable boat were 
realized by explorers and fur traders, and for many years it was in general use, 
giving way to more substantial craft only with the demands of heavier traffic. 
The “bateau’”’ and Durham boat came into common use after the migration of the 
U.E. Loyalists, and, on the St. Lawrence and the other main highways of the time, 
they also soon gave place to larger vessels. Original plans of the Lachine canal, 
which called for a width of 12 feet and a depth of 18 inches, afford an illustration 
of the size of these primitive craft. 


In the absence of any roads making land travel possible, the St. Lawrence 
river and the Great Lakes formed the main highway to the interior. 


The route from Montreal to the Upper Lakes was broken at three places— 
from Montreal to Kingston transportation was by “‘bateau’’ or Durham boat, from 
Kingston to Queenston schooners were used, then there was the portage road from 
Queenston to Chippawa and, finally schooner again to the destination. The charge 
for transporting a barrel of rum from Montreal to Kingston was from $3.00 to $3.50, 
and freight charges on other goods were proportions of the rate on this standard 
article. 


In 1809, the “Accommodation,” the first Canadian steamship, was built for 
the Hon. John Molson, to run between Montreal and Quebec. By 1818 Molson 
formed a company, the St. Lawrence Steamship Company or the Molson Line. 
On lake Ontario, the “Frontenac,” beginning with 1817, was used on a weekly 
service between York and Prescott, and following this beginning came a period of 
great activity in lake and river shipping. In 1845, the “Gore” reached lake Huron 
by way of the Welland canal to carry on transport trade on the Upper Lakes, where 
previously there had not been enough traffic to support a large ship. Shipping on 
the Upper Lakes became brisker now, for there were settlers to be carried from 
Buffalo to the western United States and grain to be brought back. In this period 
Canadian shipping made its profit by carrying American goods, for there was little 
traffic originating in the Canadian near-West. 


The period from 1850 to the present has witnessed a proportional decline in 
inland shipping, owing to the competition of railways. Considerable traffic is still 
carried over water routes, however, and the transport of grain, coal and iron ore 
now forms the “raison d’étre” of considerable fleets of cargo boats on the Great 
Lakes. 


Inland International Shipping.— Statistics of the inland international 
shipping between Canadian and United States ports for the fiscal years ended 
1921-1925, exclusive of ferriage, are given in Table 55. The total tonnage of inland 
international shipping entered and cleared in the fiscal years 1920-1925, was as 
follows:—1920, 24,248,779; 1921, 29,731,901; 1922, 29,070,783; 1923, 38,124,846; 
1924, 37,928,971; 1925, 36,958,025. 
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55.—Canadian and American Vessels trading on Rivers and Lakes between Canada 
and United States, exclusive of ferriage, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1921-1925. 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 
VessEts ARRIVED— 
Canadian— 
Steam and motor................ No. 12,420 10,110 20,341 17,647 12,180 
"Pond TOWIpler sss. 42a bess 7,884,184 6, 283,053 8,986,612 9,903,534 8,741, 668 
_. Number of crew............. 288,117 276,557 350,377 343, 799 294,872 
Ball eteee. = eb eeeacesesesesores No. 1,298 712 940 955 969 
EL GNE FOPTSLOR a5. .e cst oe eae 404,180 181,534 340, 837 336,129 372,125 
Number of crew............. 4,917 3,086 4,164 4,380 4,610 
merican— 
Steam and motor...............- 4 14,089 20,792 33,372 30,534 32,058 
GLOUS TOPIStOD act eceietare cabo es 6,059,357 | 7,546,477 | 9,144,512 8, 245,561 8,086,451 
, Number of crew... enare 169,904 198,725 258,045 246,367 258,500 
Bale. wo. eerhonee Ps : 1,550 1,025 1,305 1,178 1,205 
PPOUS TOPIStEr «jj... oe e< cca Re 480,733 348,158 442,487 441,752 415, 861 
S sitomaibe of i ute iakone 6,366 3,878 5,222 4,047 3,713 
escription of vessels— 
thie =< ee ede Se ete a ee No. 25, ae 29,741 52,288 46,502 42,790 
Steam and motor, erreteel. ee “as we aa aii fe 
a whe arg LWcdee ek eee owner * ee on we a set 
BRL SLOGDE Ss: .-teitia g siod tereiele tte Fabs 0 
atl DALLOSs cet oc cccaceeeee 6 «me st 2,026 1,453 2,013 1,834 1,847 
VESSELS DEPARTED— 
Canadian— 
Steam and IMOUOL. e.5s ec. sscn-- No. 12,384 10, 292 20,388 17,658 12,552 
WOUS TORIBtCr: eet ts ee 8,046,127 6,533,006 9,329,150 9,919,753 9,149, 896 
f Number of crew............. 261,338 240,272 351,440 334, 648 298, 830. 
Bath... 7, os Ee cee eBincc sijoeeoe No. 1,285 636 1,002 907 952° 
ONS TOPISLEL. acs ie< eheeno as 391,987 170,777 352, 879 359,127 391,097 
m Number of crew............. 5,186 3,065 4,223 4,509 oy w 4 
merican— 
Steam and motor................ No. 15,140 20,819 33,503 30,740 32,311 
TONS LESIStEP: ......:5 eeles sis.006 5,947,482 | 7,653,349 | 9,124,909 | 8,245,120 9,395,826 
eNumiber of croweise.cck 1: 169,675 199,306 255,464 249, 887 261,490 
S214 ba gearersr ead Lao BIO IEICE COO AE Cr No. 1,967 1,308 1,526 1,453 1,196 
ONS TOSISHOEs ssc. tec costae 517,851 354,429 453,460 477,995 405,101 
“pol of = Dees eisontas 6,398 4,320 4,820 4,657 3,684 
escription of vessels— ; 
Steam and motor, screw........- No. 26,384 29,914 52,549 47,031 43,382 
Been and Lace Para tnd ee PON? ge T mney aye Wah MER he md cele 
Sail, schooners...........0000.0- 536 264 197 254 175 
BALL BIOODH rasta teiots are sca sian iro 3 16 37 46 30 15 
Sail, barges....... is 2,700 1,643 2,285 2,076 1,958 


3.—Coasting Trade. 


Statistics of the arrivals and departures of the vessels engaged in the coasting 
trade of Canada, whether on the sea or on the Great Lakes, are given in Table 56. 


56.—British and Foreign Vessels employed in the Coasting Trade of Canada, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1921-1925. 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 
Vessets ARRIVED— 
British— 

STE Cet ee ee creat oes No. 61,187 62,646 68,413 74,489 74,485 
TONS TOPISKOl’. con cece sce ts 25,294,751 | 27,513,247 | 31,396,583 | 84,254,485 | 35,481,847 
Number of crew..........65+ 1,207,878 1,249,902 1,344,423 1,448, 416 1,462, 860 

POEL Sen RE Pe iy eben. x eave eei he No. 12,505 12,492 12,632 12,183 11,300 
"TOUS POLIGUOE. Mon. . o ovccid eaeh's 2,790,484 3,165,990 3,503, 280 3,861,098 3,567,940 
Number of crew.......+....- 51,958 49,517 47,697 46,591 45,294 

Foreign— 

ROTTS pb eeeeeris iy Wiese tdi ake No. 680 485 1,237 1,189 1,251 
"TOs TORIStEL.. oes scvecess 428,017 882,632 | 1,235,884] 1,063,299 1,360,904 
Number of crew............5 11,092 9,184 23,269 . 20,989 22,937 

OL eae, SIE API EE IETS I No. 160 147 278 174 149 
Tons vORISter . on ees cok aes 54, 293 38, 287 104, 294 89,830 69,681 


Number of crew............- 1,054 1,025 2,278 1,150 762 
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56.— British and Foreign Vessels employed in the Coasting Trade of Canada, fiscal 
years ended March 31, 1921-1925—concluded. 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1928. 1924. 1925. 
Vessets ARRIvED—concluded 
Description of vessels— 

Stes SCTE Wisma aasela see werepsle/s No. 56,095 57,753 64,074 70,589 70,929 

Steam, paddletson..: asaseceeeee. se 4,043 3,809 4,017 3,747 3,640 

Steam, sternwheel............... se 1,729 1,569 1,559 1,342 1,167 

Sail, shi pseeceey ona se ee ete ot sf if - 3 634 i 713 

pail} barker. -eecsaatae. see y 2 3) 1 4 58 

Sail, barkentiness,......seneses as ss 4 yf - - ~ 

Dall, brigantinesse.: «ce stenereccs + 3 3 ~ - = 

Al, SCHOOMCTS fas itive etek conte aaron ss 8,810 8,329 7,983 6, 652 5,345 

Sail, sloops, barges, canalboats,ete “ 3,839 4,303 4,923 5,067 5,333 

VesseLrs DrparteD— 
British— 

IS COAIN, Sipe eae arcuuse MeN mice No. 59,794 59,002 66,116 71,713 74,588 
Tonserevister.. -.a.4 cae eeae.s 24,793,946 | 27,418,694 | 29,994,010 | 33,280,684 35, 298,222 
Number of crew............- 1,191,554 1,227,953 1,315,230 1,439,664 1,445,592 

SAUL tein ak hagicies hada, a eas ert No. 11,944 12,152 12,403 11,615 10, 846 
Tons register... .....0<s-.006 2,578, 804 3,029,708 3,526, 821 3,660, 252 3,399,563 
Number of crew............- 49, 892 49,683 46,143 44,345 43,351 

Foreign— 

DtOSile coe tock woe ae eee No. 566 443 1,311 1,251 1,425 
sRons: Tegistersw.ceee sco leet 351,522 240,034 1,116,373 1,063,184 1,376,128 
Numoper of crew............- 8,697 7,158 23,445 22,216 28,190 

allie same Bee, water sa a he eee No. 152 128 203 183 232 
Mona Tes ister a. vs shoals canon 49,396 38,497 92,833 92,296 65,534 
Number of crew............- 731 728 1,195 1,051 804 

Description of vessels— 

Steam; Screw Ss sasssccscee ek sete No. 54,481 54,096 61,790 67,718 71,160 

Steam’; paddless..3.3.ue esse eves We 4,251 3,778 4,051 3,901 3,678 

Steam, sternwheel............... Ci 1,628 1,571 1,586 1,345 1,175 

DAU SHIPS es ae Bara cities oes se 2 - 2 479 675 

Sarl barksyven 5 accanner? teoee os cs a 2 3 4 50 

Sail, barkentines................- a 1 3 2 - - 

Sails ibrisantines..,. cscs cutee es a 5 3 - - 2 

Sail schooners. 405. 5.0he eee os es 8,638 8,207 7,847 6,492 5,405 

Sail, sloops, barges, canalboats,ete “ 3,445 4,065 4,752 4,823 4,946 


4.—Grand Total Shipping Trade. 


A statement showing, by provinces, the total number and tonnage of all vessels 
entered and cleared at Canadian ports during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925, 
is given in Table 57. The total tonnage of vessels arrived was 78,566,856, as com- 
pared with 76,692,713 in 1924, 72,200,372 in 1923 and 59,079,561 in 1922, and the 
total tonnage of vessels departed was 79,992,014, as compared with 75,619,788 in 
1924, 71,172,889 in 1923 and 59,412,781 in 1922. Thus total shipping entered and 
cleared has increased by nearly 34 p.c. in 3 years. 
57._Statement showing by Provinces the total number and tonnage of all Vessels 


entered and cleared at Canadian Ports during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
925. 


Sea-going. Coastwise. 
hapnrecce Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Ves-{ Tons | Ves-| Tons | Ves-| Tons | Ves-| Tons 
sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. 
IN OVE SCOtIa. heise s ns ois eieleiersists 4,946] 4,553,404! 5,372! 4,967,427|21,400] 3,550,040)21,537| 3,479,794 
Prince Edward Island............. 77 16,527; 122 51,679) 1,527} 259,576) 1,492) 226,211 
New Brunswick............ saloteiereye 4,294) 1,435,789] 3,627] 1,302,413] 3,812 601,621] 3,875 737,338 
QiebOs cians sine sowie dace cever 1,384] 5,485,941] 1,306] 4,696,541|10,479] 8,417, 882/10, 964! 9,499,721 
Ontariovrcctescetiototneniareateee - = - — |16,290)14, 288, 733}15,328)13, 102,575 
MSI COWA oc crepe oie aielo sets iessloteretoler ciate 5 3,471 5 3,471 - - - - 
British Columbia...... 9,730] 8,975,247] 9,988) 9,489, 116/33, 422/13, 237,357/33,650)12, 970,899 
EVUKON <j cvckseet see's soles eletaeteraete ere - - - - 255| 125,163) 245) 122,909 
Total Wh vkce donee 20, 436) 20,470, 379/20, 420/20, 510, 647/87, 185/40, 480, 372/87, 091/40, 139, 447 
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57. Statement Showing by Provinces the total number and tonnage of all Vessels 
entered and cleared at Canadian Ports during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1925— concluded. 


Rivers and Lakes. Total. 
Brscincs, Arrived, Departed. Arrived. Departed. 

Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 

sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. 
INOVE OS OOUIR aoe dee tls x ocsrs:clsressaretel ete = - - — |26,346| 8,103,444/26,909) 8,447,221 
Prince Edward Island.. nee - - - - | 1,604) 276,103) 1,614) 277,890 
New Brunswick........ Se = = - - | 8,106} 2,037,410) 7,502) 2,039,751 
Quebec.... Pe ..-| 4,844] 2,744,959] 4,466] 2,875, 316]16, 207|16, 648, 782116, 736|17,071,578 
Ontario. ae +. f42, 026 14, 865,075/42, 500 16,460, 516 58, 316/29, 153, 808/57, 828/29, are 091 | 
Manitoba. ae 5] 3,471 5 471 
British Columbia 27 286 27 286 43,179|22, 212, 890/43, 665/22, ry 301 


15 5,785 18 5,802} 270} 130,948) 263) 128,711 


46, 412/17, 616, 105/47, 011/19, 341, 920/154,033(78, 566, 856|154,522/79, 992,014 


Yukon 


5.—Shipping Constructed and on the Registry. 


The shipbuilding industry in Canada dates from the earliest settlement of the 
country, and up till the 1870’s was one of the leading industries of Quebec and of the 
Maritime Provinces, 490 vessels with a total tonnage of 183,010 being constructed 
in the calendar year 1874. At this time, however, the advent of the steel ship 
rendered the wooden vessels, the material for which was so abundant in Canada, 
obsolete, with the result that the tonnage built has never again reached the above 
figure, though in the fiscal years 1919 and 1920 the construction of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine, built as an extraordinary measure arising out of 
the war, raised the total constructed to 104,444 and 164,074 tons respectively. 
Statistics of ships built and registered in Canada or sold to other countries are given 
in Table 58. For further information on the shipbuilding industry, see Table 5 
on pages 394 and 395 of the present volume. 
58.—Vessels built and registered in Canada and Vessels sold to other Countries, 


fiscal years ended June 36, 1901-1906, and Mar. 31, 1997-1925. 
Nortre.—For 1874-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 383. 


Built. Registered. Sold to other Countries. 
Fiscal Years. —— | —- | 

No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. Value. 
ROE ore ts evn w vine ies viewiiets ova sss 240 21,956 | 327 35,156 5 4,490 66,468 
CRE As Se, een eae 260 28,288 | 316 34,236 27 11,360 235, 865 
BO eras cc metals Raat sok Rechiwials « o’s's's 295 30,856 | 312 41,405 21 11,172 220,602 
PO ce tet Ac aie oii A iairsss5e,5/bee wie 214 28,397 | 243 33,192 11 7,208 87,115 
TV Rae octet Aacors oie asters iassie'e'o.0°)0:0/0,5'3 248 21,865 | 335 27,583 21 3,696 100,363 
BU GUeeiea a oeeigc Ooi snie ne oii ote saved 323 | ~ 18,724 | 420 37,639 45 9,487 187,725 
..| 229 33,205 | 257 31,635 17 3,855 68,190 
361 49,928 | 357 78,144 28 4,515 132,900 
303 29,023 | 277 32, 899 16 3,644 98,643 
264 24,059 | 220 33,383 14 5,047 133,800 
247 22,812 | 234 50,006 17 5,885 201,526 
326 31,065 | 302 30,021 18 4,265 140,350 
324 24,325 | 328 30,225 20 7,976 610,650 
289 46,887 | 230 46,909 27 8,258 169,618 
224 45,721 | 237 55,384 21 17,044 1,150,950 
167 13,497 | 325 102,239 21 4,529 192,575 
184 28,638 | 334 105, 826 47 24,954 4,398,570 
216 53,912 | 336 70,350 63 25,252 5,330,850 
277 104,444 | 327 102, 883 85 48,965 | 14,612,338 
352 164,074 | 459 237,022 68 53,407 | 17,819,477 
220 95,838 | 323 188,915 69 34,623 8,456,573 
143 78,409 | 228 131,732 35 25,462 3,399,450 
154 14,868 | 274 57,446 18 26,394 1,009,327 
160 20,336 | 194 74,311 vAN 17,076 605,211 


232 36,147 | 198 48,054 28 21,689 717,730 
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The number and net tonnage of the vessels on the registry of Canada, as at the 
end of each of the calendar years from 1915 to 1924, are given by provinces in 
Table 59. In 1925 there were 7,913 vessels with a tonnage of 1,283,033. 


59.—Number and net Tonnage of Vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, 
by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1915-1924. 


Norre.—The census of registered vessels made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics recorded, on 
Jan. 1, 1919, only 5,849 vessels of 893,865 tons, in comparison with the 8,568 vessels of 1,016,778 tons shown 
below. Further details may be found in the Census of Registered Vessels in Canada, 1918. 


1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 

a i Nu, | Tomave,! No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. 
P.E. Island...... 158 11,518} 155 10,652) 157 10,955] 158 10,805) 158 10,726 
Nova Scotia..... 2,087| 125,567) 2,064] 123,058] 2,010) 119,805) 1,948} 124,517} 1,965) 158,100 
New Brunswick..| 1,068 56,219) 1,074 49,817) 1,074 49,883) 1,043 49,483) 1,018 42,050 
Quebets .3:.cc..< 1,590} 267,897! 1,452) 273,770) 1,391 283,942] 1,318] 275,235] 1,340] 342,424 
Ontario.......... 2,111] 312,971] 2,116] 328,531] 2,079] 311,283] 2,064] 312,865] 1,986] 320,065 
Manitoba........ 84 7,480 95 8,953 90 9,834 96 9,791 89 9,160 
Saskatchewan.... 5 530 5 530 5 530 5 529 5 529 
British Columbia} 1,648] 144,835) 1,687) 145,525) 1,734] 183,002} 1,928] 231,513] 2,006) 207,708 
Yukon Territory. 11 2,295 il 2,295 10 2,204 8 2,040 6 1,133 

Total........ 8,757|  929,312| 8,659|  943,131| 8,559| 971,438] 8,568) 1,016,778| 8,573] 1,091,895 

1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 

Provinces. ———— 

No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. 

P.E. Island...... est 9,993} 137 9,560] 138 9,615] © 133 9,600} 138 9,078 
Nova Scotia..... 1,709] 152,130) 1,550) 153,461) 1,523} 146,329) 1,505} 140,641] 1,488| 134,991 
New Brunswick.. 917 38,634) 859 40,456} 866 39,107} 873 38,798) 808 34, 644 
Quebet he.ccss cs 1,321) 409,442) 1,252) 449,817) 1,314) 459,207] 1,298) 448,177) 1,305] 425,852 
Ontariomio-e eee 1,793] 313,875) 1,681} 306,944] 1,693} 316,524) 1,677; 317,850) 1,649] 314,297 
Manitoba........ 83 9,119 86 9,599 91 10,340 93 10,207 93 10,207 
Saskatchewan.... 4 393 5 447 4 813 6 486 6 486 
British Columbia] 1,930] 217,481] 1,908} 252,876] 2,006} 259,103] 2,101) 268,489] 2,198] - 289,549 
Yukon Territory. 4 813 4 813 6 486 8 1,632 9 1,916 
Total......| 7,904] 1,151,880| 7,482| 1,223,973 7,641| 1,241,524] 7,694| 1,230,880] 7,689| 1,221,020 


6.—The Department of Marine and Fisheries. 


Administration of the general shipping interests of Canada is in the hands of 
the Department of Marine and Fisheries. Its more important functions include:— 
(1) administration of the Canada Shipping Act and other Acts of the Dominion 
Government relating to marine transportation; (2) pilotage; (8) the construction 
and maintenance of lighthouses, lightships, fog alarms, buoys and beacons; (4) 
ports, harbours, piers, wharves and breakwaters; (5) the Meteorological Service of 
Canada; (6) sick and distressed seamen, and the establishment, regulation and 
management of marine and seamen’s hospitals; (7) river and harbour police; (8) 
inquiries into the causes of shipwrecks and casualties and the collection of wreck 
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statistics; (9) the inspection of steamboats; (10) the construction and maintenance 
of the St. Lawrence River ship channel and (11) the maintenance of winter com- 
munication between Prince Edward Island and the mainland. The net revenue 
of the Department for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926, was $479,475 and the 


expenditure for the same period was $16,776,939. 


A summary statement of the revenue and expenditure of the Department of 
Marine and Fisheries for each fiscal year since Confederation is given in Table 60, 
while details for the six years from 1920 to 1925 are presented in Tables 61 and 62. 


60.—Total Revenue and Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended 


Years. Revenue 
3 

he: spa SeRnC a 71,811 
ERGO, oak @ dacs 75,351 
PS LOS cas cinisains 71,490 
1 tip hos Slee 70,254 
SETA Meats dene 79,324 
ESiOtsteca at ces 114, 756 
ERT Sistas uke Guin 108,350 
she hire bt Bears 91,235 
TOs cce stones 107, 984 
| ie Ree ..+--| 105,907 
TRiSisesnc ase: 100, 850 
VOU Nees e ese. 84,144 
OBE ne earch cicten,¢ 91,942 
dest see. cece es 108,304 
ESR tac. 109,125 
1S GS nee iar eae 104,383 
1 CT en ee 118,080 
TBSO3 es icles. > 101, 268 
DESbiw ace eae ees 91,885 
65.0770) ae ele 102,238 


1Nine months. 


61.— 


371,071 
360,900 
367,189 
389,537 
518,958 


706,818 
845,151 
844586 
970,146 
820,054 


786,156 
755,359 
723,391 
761,731 
774, 832 


825,011 
927,242 
1,129,901 
980,121 
917,557 


Heads of Revenue. 


Harbours, piers and wharves 
Earnings of Dominion steamers 
Becayed pilots’ find. saeco. css sacs ess 
Steamboat inspection fund 
Steamboat engineers’ fees 
Ereimariners fund... fo i2. scence eeedas. 
Examination, masters and mates 
Casual revenue, sundries..............0.. 
Saint John pilotage ONCE: Scans ccncitoins 
Saint John superannuation 
Halifax pilotage duds, .o...55.00deesucee. = 
Halifax pilots’ general account 
Halifax pilots’ pension fund 


seeee 


Expend- | 
Years Revenue sturel 
$ $ 
1888.0... 99,920 | 888,251 
TSSOP ooh sre 99,940 |1,023, 801 
USO0 Se Ane 115,507 | 807,417 
1301 Ieee ee 104, 248 885,410 
1RO2 See ree 106,582 861,427 
1893 sers25. 107,390 898,720 
ERO4 nase 165, 870 905, 654 
BCU Se eae ey 99,557 895, 828 
TOG ease 103,012 793,634 
RSM arent 111,009 867,773 
18987 Sees 120,602 856,192 
L800 oneeree 126,528 |1,102,602 
TOOO Seer: 130,229 982,562 
TOOL Sa aes 144,919 |1,029,925 
19023 cock 148,607 |1,501,619 
LeOsenncee: 139,876 |1,671,495 
1904 ee ois. 128,507 |2,150,940 
DOOD: ae cc. 121,815 |4, 747,723 
TOOG see 139,475 |5,066, 253 
LOO 7s ce 106,260 |3,637,600 


2Includes $493,000, sale of steamer ‘‘Earl Grey,’’ 


June 30, 1868-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-1926. 


Expend- 
‘| iture. d : 
$ 


Years. Revenue. 
$3 

1908s: ierecrore 177,591 
1909 costes 169,502 
1910 Se. 156,957 
TOM es 154,492 
LOL. 2 Seek 185,579 
1913 Fie crests 185,725 
PO14, 22.855 217,034 
TOUS Mra. eye 795, 5502 
A916 Pee 461,457 
DONT Scctacarats 574, 498 
LOTS saci 228,812 
1910. eke 396,779 
LODO reeten 303,002 
LO2T so Cercie 396,617 
1 ee 701,497 
1928 is ose. 574,567 
1004 ae. 593,722 
1926.4 52% 416, 864 
1926 van040 479,475 


Expend- 
iture. 


$ 


5,374,774 
5,498,531 
4,692,771 
4,197,420 
4,911,141 


5, 213, 223 
5,828,027 
6,202,908 
5,621,611 
4,768,784 


4,361,498 
4,459,165 
38,301,080 
26,038, 902 
20,419, 888 


13,156, 182 
13,160,680 
13,636, 145 
16, 776,939 


sold to Russian Government, 


Revenue of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1920-1925. 


1925. 


1920, 1921 

$ $ 
...| 71,210 | 106,047 
wavlnetoyl os 4,051 
5,304 7,281 
2..| 3,049 73,306 
1,545 = 
46,314 - 
see 3, 863 4,232 
112, 965 123,895 
25, 892 
47,447 
ici 4,261 - 


Halifax superannuation................-- - ~ 


Sydney pilotage fund.................05- 
Sydney superannuation.............+..4. 
Radio revenue.......2.sevscreseesovsese 


British Columbia, pilotage revenue 
ee TO: erate OOP SARE OR OIL 


see ww eeeee 


"34,591 2 
2'125 | 2,939 
...| 303,002 | 396,617 


79,492 
269 
8,417 
117,819 


701, 497 


1923. 1924, 
$ $ 

93,355 | 110,552 
854 4,841 
10,619 9,836 
125,731 | 127,897 
3,998 4,246 
78,432 56,071 
55,485 48,000 
6,658 6,009 
62,205 72,734 
3,110 3,637 
44,965 41,906 
6,745 6,723 
38,925 52,227 
2,247 1,185 
16,217 35, 959 
2,225 3, 304 


674,567 | 593,722 


101, 130 
1,697 


122,917 


5,091 
34.718 


49,409 
282 
100,084 
1,536 


416,864 
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62.— Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1920-1925. 


Heads of Expenditure. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ocean and River Service— 

Boilers for SS. ‘‘Montcalm’’..........-. 37,750 - - - - - 
Life-saving S€rVICC...4.0'0.sccscccreeese ~ 59,685 66,325 60,690 84,525 79,692 
Motor patrollan 8. Cire we nesiers eer - 69,121 1 1 1 1 
Repairing the ‘‘Aranmore’’............ - 76,217 = = = = 
Dominion steamers and icebreakers...} 1,447,842] 1,799,421] 1,510,159] 1,367,420) 1,468,633] 1,390, 856 
School of Navigation................- - - - = = ,817 
Wattle Inspections soa. coe ec cces ame ces - - - - - 3,201 
Wrecking plants (subsidy)............. 35,000 ‘35,000 35,000 35,000 35,000 35,000 
Allowance to relatives of crew of the 

SS Tex IS GON s. deaca os Coenen ee - - - 30,500 - - 
Boat to replace ‘‘Lambton’’........... - - - 80,000 - - 
Examination, masters and mates...... - ~ - 18,308 18, 666 19,995 
FLVGr Oj OUrVOY Ses, sons os ee ae - - - - 351,479} 262,171 
Radio Telegraph. ess - - - - 417,771) 412,175 
TidaliSurvevaseveatentooas = - - - 33,538 30,026 
Other items of expenditure............ 37,910 42,171 72,905 35,689 29, 665 13,701 

Wotales tedosc ses cndetee etton: 1,558,502} 2,081,615) 1,684,389] 1,627,607) 2,489,279] 2,252,634 
Lighthouse and Coast Service— 
Agencies and contingencies............ 177,146] 188,475} 190,953] 190,419} 203,543) 205,584 
Administration of pilotage............. 103,913 120,040 92,128 109,004 84, 986 77,953 
Salaries and allowances to light- 

KOODOES ein sw ak coho nec nce non eilaes 599,979} 644,768] 649,299) 649,856) 627,164) 619,227 
Maintenance and repairs to light- 

TMOUSES NOLC) Silee.n- c.acocis eo vite ariecae 751,953] 786,389} 794,954) 790,894) 749,426) 762,610 
Construction of lighthouses, etc....... 357,853} 398,146] 399,982) 397,483] 450,782) 303,795 
Breaking, OfCOme tee ics pkinea eh cetera 40,000 40,000 56,000 40,000 34,167 42,500 
Patrol in B.C. and Northern waters... - - 5,879 - - 9,696 
Signal service Mee +. wkend cette s 59,840 68,735 74, 848 86,068 98,184 94,748 
Other items of expenditure............ 29,321 16,565 16,723 42,811 44,805 21,488 

otal co atreves.caaninteeeeeinges 2,120,005] 2,263,118] 2,280,766) 2,306,485] 2,293,059) 2,137,601 
Public Works, chargeable to capital— ' 
Ship Channel, river St. Lawrence..... 484,186; 507,212) 567,371] 658,934] 626,372) 911,209 
Dredging plant, river St. Lawrence, 

Montreal to Father Point........... 65, 964 - - - - - 
Shippuilding: wen sets ooo s sete seer 33,014,390} 19,994,514} 5,592, 703 ~ - - 
Award, estate D. J. McCarthy........ 3, 228 - - - ~- - 
Quebec harbour improvement......... = - - - - 493 , 333 
INewsicebreaker sth... .2c teen ec oe - 972| 457,657 - ~ - 
Sorel shipyard.... BAZ - 100, 414 47,248 89,322 124,360 153,271 
Sea-going dredge... sc..cceccaacceesecs - - - 89,855 - - 
Self-propelling barge.................- - - - 226,469 54,800 

Dotale se tonnes hoses see 33,567, 768/20, 603,112) 6,664,979) 1,064,580) 805,532) 1,557,813 
Scientific Institutions— 

Meteorological Service— 

Totalsd ho iie ude sect oe Sees 200,734) 208,592} 251,890) 251,583} 228,876) 232,095 
Marine hospitals, etc..............eee085 48,562 - ~ - - - 
Steamboat inspection................08- 82,633 97,7041 103,670) 110,458) 111,500] 113,771 
Naval Servicetsnsi 005 toms shanceh aaeeres - - - 699,325 - - 
Departmental salaries............0.2000. 222,399 231,810 268,380 385, 249 349,532 383,487 
Contingencies Soe). 2 5. ace thee cee ante nies 36,140 58,671 48,713 66,917 70,190 44,726 
BOnUSH «isda saaesstes ce eee hone ween ee 461,512 234,448 270,221 177,355 177,509 141,625 
Gratuities s.smpmoosne. senses ce te cakes 2,825 3, 264 2,507 4,906 2,735 3,911 
Steeli purchase kcachaeow tacit. - 189,920 - - - - 
Classification arrears...........scccceees - 65,998 35,783 1,200 - - 
RetirementiA ct ee... seen cokes cceecas = 850 - - 7,200 40,483 
Superannuation No. 4.............0s00-- - - 11,050 8,354 - - 
Exchequer Court Awards............... - - 83,143 - - - 
Governor-General’s warrants...........- - - 70,838 - - - 
Montreal Harbour Commission.......... - - | 2,303,000} 1,802,000} 3,285,000] 3,265,000 
Quebec Harbour Commission........... - - 14,600} 284,200} 449,000) 734,000 
Vancouver Harbour Commission........ - - | 1,581,000] 2,289,000} 2,778,000} 2,729,000 
Imperial Government...:........0....- - - 13,008} 430,043 3,189 - 
Victoria, B.C., shipowners.............- - - 39, 746 5,157 26,952 - 
Memobilizationn.-h ecient es - - | 4,609,321 - - - 
Consolidated revenue............2.e00+% - - 83,143] 1,501,273 873 - 
Miscellaneous and unforseen............. - - - 140,489 72,305 - 

Total expenditure............. 38,301, 080/26, 038, 902/20, 419, 883/13, 156, 182/13, 160, 680/13, 636, 145 


1Now under Lighthouse and Coast Service. 
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Steamboat Inspection.—The Steamboat Inspection Service of Canada, 
maintained under the authority of the Marine and Fisheries Department, comprises 
the Board of Steamboat Inspection, together with staffs of inspectors at the prin- 
cipal ocean and inland ports. The Board decides on the standards to be required 
of all vessels coming under its jurisdiction, which must be attained by all ships given 
official warrant as to their seaworthiness and mechanical condition. Besides, the 
Board grants certificates of competency to engineers of steamboats. 

A table showing the number and tonnage of steamboats inspected during the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925, follows. 


63.—Steamboat Inspection during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925. 


Number of Vessels Inspected. 


Number of 

Vessels regis- Vessels regis- Vessels not 

‘ tered or owned | tered or owned Inspected. 

Divisions. in the Dominion. elsewhere. 
Gross Gross Gross 
No Tonnage No Tonnage No Tonnage 

PULSAR ey Se We Par aho re gin vache crise, s eat elaioie baianlo eae nae ees 183 | 129,214 13 27,831 14 8,614 
ESrITe Ad Le] YTS epee as Dah Alien Ae, Ne RMT etn Ate: 91 33,635 2 4,108 71 124,258 
RRAODGGS oa ctseran esarvras ciorstarsh sieve or aneleiele g ravawisioincea teenls 72 24,733 2 380 24 3,827 
BSCORON Aba ee s:~ ao 7 5 lo aic Sc TOTCis Tels is ie as Sima stah reread tavererscare 93 43,011 - - 32 12,296 
BROULEOSI Lt clientele ccomels heclawaticeradcisae sts pe a 148 | 220,601 1 294 | 150 163,144 
LSE STA ten oan ee eee ae 105 109, 494 3 191 7 1,742 
OT OIRO ca ree etree Sart erakslos orebtretaws lave gions wis auwvowne Glee ote 227 | 139,773 32 27,232 13 3,451 
ME RCET ALCL Ser, BIE Brn era esac ears sae earpiece CO ener 96 60,642 18 19,939 12 2,894 
OUSIDE TOO eg a0 cides ta ove cate ae alee dale teat hort 115 86,273 3 6,045 18 2,118 
ikorctsvad is aR. ob ee eee eae 91 54, 223 1 681 81 7,794 
WAN OMVOL Sra aise Coteieiecicls s sciae Roe hniea os. oes Rees 342 195,210 15 114,926 60 23,282 
WLOLODIES We ones retiree ata ein aselt ean teeeueeee ce 48 33,922 15 39,296 if 1,164 
SOCAL Me ree. cee oh etree scowekiiee 1,611 |1,130,731 | 105 | 240,923 | 489 354,584 


Number of Ves-| Number of Ves-| Number of Ves- 
sels subject to sels added to | sels lost, broken 
inspection when | the Dominion |up or destroyed. 


Divisions. in commission. register. _ 
Gross Gross Gross 

No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage No. Tonnage 
ESATA Seo cio eelenavko.a eee ttee vat wie Ge casein gitar meee 210 | 165,659 2 642 14 3,819 
iad fe POS Setar (are orale era facets osare(e Calne siieleeste ag 164 | 162,001 - - 1 40 
CPR OG rele tote ios Saisie Ne siateio a ciruriietee eels aie waita sere one 98 28,980 6 1,657 2 6,328 
PSOEGU Ie. FOG wa Gies oc Hiatal cv elma alslercioc a clnawie eee eae 125 55,307 1 62 11 5,258 
RETR PCOA prorat er we rche eo ease ear eisinssisistelo.e ss ¢ sisiaccin eysiniace 299 | 384,039 4 5,194 3 4,069 
WARSSLOM Stace os cae on Seka obese ueeieeestee psc rear irae ALS | 1195437 14 21,065 4 2,669 
dE RTS ARS fan MICOS See Me COR Conc Te aern 272 | 170,456 10 12,431 6 1,170 
BA NEEI ARINC apr fe rte Sick Wiens vhee eo oy er oin env eraiaveincteler eis aia. ece 126 83,475 4 89 6 6,744 
EES 000. 5 ee A RG a REN Soe ACCEPTOR TO AOCIC Or 136 94,436 6 10,958 3 5,005 

BEAU BIE BUT ities 2 he 5 beh ein ale c/o Sin Sia sci hols sistetoiosoke 173 62,698 2 73 - - 
PADECUUOL Waa Neate eaicss elon io tee a ealslcisie ints eo eciecatete sec 417 | 334,418 22 13,322 8 1,107 
RE OLOM IE os eid Oo a.5 dita ete cice niet v ni slot ele Ani atete Was 70 74,382 1 1,163 2 676 
6 2) a ee) SR ye ee cir ae RING Ore 25205 |1, 727,278 70 66, 656 60 36,885 


Fees collected during the year on account of inspections totalled $118,066, and 
those on account of examinations of engineers amounted to $2,190, giving a com- 
bined total revenue collected by inspectors of $120,256. 

Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Table 64 shows, for each year from 
1908 to 1924, the number of seamen shipped and discharged at Canadian ports 
under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act (R.S.C. 1906, c. 113, ss. 141-143). 
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64.—Number of Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, calendar years 


1908-1924. 
Seamen Seamen Seamen Seamen 

Years. Shipped. |Discharged. Years. Shipped. |Discharged. 

FOOSE eins Se iawowrhnee 18,013 11/542" || 191625 Rese. ake beets et 20,902 16, 689 
190 Oa ccctebarssaiens treraselate nate 20,502 115573") TON wien... cette cretarieie 16,998 14,145 
TOMO Rae sie serine coer 16,735 115} O69' || TOLS Brea R saw tas ee 16,516 12,930 
IODA cave chinalleteve oreo 13,748 11), SOd }) LOL) BER cscs S erste corte 18, 208 13, 649 
OLD rite cigs acter rites 13, 708 TLS 200 hI hO20 Sorrceacele steals eeceies 22, 569 19,719 
TGIS se Aaee elation OenIes Te 16,975 TSRT49| ODL: xis eae eloeas Seah 18, 444 17,103 
O14 iva Oaaiaetemrette sees ein 18, 987 V4 O89I) W922. weaizea.c stareseyeve efoseussers 25, 689 24,558 
VOLS A istromzrcistere ag Skee aches 22,797 14 319: ||) 1920 PRN eee ceases 31,407 30,195 
Oe cose aieaiouve Sete aie feeente 30, 687 29,018 


Wrecks and Casualties.—The statement in Table 65, supplied by the De- 
partment of Marine, applies to vessels of every nationality in respect of wrecks 
and casualties in Canadian waters, and to Canadian vessels in respect of wrecks 
and casualties in other waters. The returns in some years cover wrecks and casual- 
ties of previous years. Statistics of marine danger signals appear in Table 66. 
65.—Canadian Wrecks and Casualties for 1870-1900, for the years ended June 30, 


1901-1917, and for the calendar years 1918-1925. 
Norr.—For details for the years 1870-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 381. 


Cas- ; Cas- : 
Net |Lives| Stated r Net Lives} Stated 
Years. Rat tonnage. | lost. | damages. Years. er tonnage. | lost. | damages. 

No. Tons. No. $ No. Tons. No. $ 
1870-1900....... 9,670| 3,577,367] 5,096) 61,525,760 |] 1918......... 275| 270,905} 160) 1,963,870 
TGQ ee ascites rae 136 47,181) 126 285,782 || 1994... oo .00 255} 210,368/1,0831) 4,983,775 
HALO ears oc I 222 105,814 132 SoosOLG! ||) LOWS ences 280 214,036 70 1,459,012 
IGOS Serie oe 237| 162,297 32 409,991 || 1916......... 308} 242,996 67| 1,377,442 
19045 cociisthowlees 192 81,143 9 ASONO9ON: LON 7 enc. sor 239] 715,384) 152) 4,850,1452 
TOO5 ie Samrat 178 79,588 15 6212267 1918. a ee 226} 312,928) 4023) 1,818,895 
1906s. dentas ces 220} 189,586) 149 573,420 || 1919......... 240} 205,720} 100} 1,808,690 
GU (es cesreveteseseeet 317 131,441 55 672,466 || 1920......... 227 222,928 28 1, 643 , 825 
TOO B hectenitene ee 807] 120,269 34| 1,390,891 |) 1921......... 260} 588,503 38} 1,809,328 
TO QO sorevetscehueseeteds 343] 189,906 2A\ T5133 5966"| 1922250... 3 277| 604,423 27 451,312 
1910p hee wrevesd “821| 211,565) 101) 1,569,580) || 1928......... 376} 480,713 50} 3, 184,749 
LOL or eae net 271| 122,619 48 942,093 || 1924......... 224) 215,470 54] 4,355,217 
POTD IIS leet 293) 269,569 59] 1,058,768 || 1925......... 298} 305,798 53| 3,317,020 
Total..... 16,192] 9,828,517] 8,1641 104,525,879 
1Includes 1,042 lives lost in the ‘“Empress of Ireland’’ disaster. 2Eixcluding damage to cargo estimated 


at $4,310,350. 3Includes 328 lives lost in the ‘‘Princess Sophia’’ disaster. 


66.—Comparative Statement of Marine Danger Signals, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1915-1925. 
Norr.—Besides the following, there were in 1925, 49 lighted spar-buoys, floats and dolphins, 5,200 
aed buoys, 438 unlighted tripods, floats, dolphins, spindles and beacons and 2,534 stakes, bushes and 
alises. 


Description. 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
Tights es ccaacs vor each nema 1,521] 1,555) 1,560} 1,575) 1,577) 1,578] 1,598] 1,602] 1,596] 1,627) 1,654 
1D: Palouetalt Ot Waeeecc AaBopean GoD 12 12 12 9 9 10 9 9 9 10 10 

DAG its boats sem woe ete 1 1 1 il 1 1 - - - - - 
MAGHG KCODCLS:.. <5 orerare os¥ors o/s es 1,066] 1,099] 1,126] 1,128} 1,122} 1,120] 1,130] 1,118] 1,105) 1,119] 1,134 
HOS Whistles: enscesecce sane cen 11 ill 11 11 10 9 8 8 8 9 8 
irens;..... ayes 2 2 2 2 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Diaphones. arcs: sever tens: 105} 110) 113) 124) 128) 181; 134) 1385) 188) 140) 146 
Hogwibelisyystcn< ae sess cites ene 29 31 32 30 29 32 33 35 36 35 35 
and togwhomss nna eee 148} 151} 156) 154) 156) 149} 148] 148) 148) 147) 149 
Hand! fog bells cates «sens oat 3 3 3 5 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Gas and whistling buoys....... 336] 327) 3830} 334] 339) 3836) 3438) 345) 349) 359] 374 
Whistlmobuoysenessssie cs ose: 31 31 32 32 31 31 30 29 30 30 32 
Bellibuoys'-oe. eee ao. tose 86 89 87 87 86 89 90 90 92 95 98 
Submarine bells. seek: 21 22 22 18 15 12 11 7 i 7 7 
Fog guns and bombs........... 9 8 8 8 6 7 i 7 ut 7 6 

HOO JNOINS 6s. sence nena ereein 10 7 5 3 3 1 1 1 - - - 


Fog alarm stations............ 12 13 13 13 12 13 13 13 12 12 13 
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7.—Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 


During the closing years of the war, the Dominion Government, realizing the 
need for a mercantile fleet, not only as a means of developing Canada’s export 
trade but also as a means of assisting the National railways and of providing employ- 
ment, placed orders with Canadian shipbuilding firms for the construction of 63 
steel cargo vessels of 6 different types. These vessels were intended primarily 
to co-operate with British shipping in supplying the necessities of war, as well as 
to provide in times of peace the means of carrying abroad the products of Canada’s 
farms, forests, mines and factories, without which Canada could not hope to take 
full advantage of the opportunity of expanding her export trade. Prior to Dec. 31, 
1919, 19 vessels had been delivered by the builders. Additions were made to the 
fleet in following years until the total fleet, as at Dec. 31, 1924, numbered 57 vessels 
of a total deadweight tonnage of 353,450. Through sale or loss of vessels the fleet 
was reduced to 49 vessels with a deadweight tonnage of 324,986 at Dec. 31, 1925. 
With regard to ownership and operation, a separate company was organized for each 
vessel, and the capital stock of each is owned by the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, Limited. Under an operating agreement with each of these companies, 
the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited, operates all the steamers 
and keeps a separate account for each company. Promissory notes have been given 
to the Minister of Finance and Receiver-General for the total capital stock of each 
vessel, with interest payable at 53 p.c. per annum. 

Early operations proved profitable, and a surplus of $1,004,233 (without pro- 
vision for interest charges) was shown for the year ended Dec. 31, 1920. Subsequent 
years, however, have shown the effects of the depression in the shipping industry, 
and annual deficits of $8,047,635, $9,649,479, $9,368,670, $8,836,609 and $7,667,512 
are shown for 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1925 respectively. Asa result, the Board 
of Directors has proposed further reductions in the number of vessels (only the 
larger, speedier and specialized ships to be retained), the reduction of capital cost 
(about $72,000,000) to what may be considered present replacement value (about 
$18,000,000), and that interest due the Government be payable for each year only if 
earned after allowing for depreciation, such remission of interest to be applicable for 
a period of five years. While the financial showing of the venture is an unsatisfactory 
one, the directors, in their last annual report, point out in explanation the falling off 
in cargo tonnage available, particularly on homeward voyages, and the lower earn- 
ings from the carriage of lower-priced commodities. ‘It is also noted that much 
traffic which would otherwise have undoubtedly been handled through private 
channels was passed on to the government-owned railways. 

During 1925 a total of 235 voyages was made, the majority being to the United 
Kingdom and the European Continent, the West Indies, Newfoundland, Australia, 
California and the Orient. Officers of the company outside of Canada are located 
in London, in the West Indies, in Australia, in New Zealand and in Newfoundland, 
while agencies give the company representation in all the principal shipping centres 
of the world. 


X.—TELEGRAPHS. 


The Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara Electro-Magnetic Telegraph Co., organized 
by a group of Toronto men, was the first to establish an electric telegraph service in 
the pre-Confederation province of Canada. It was formally organized on Oct. 22, 
1846, and its Toronto-Hamilton line was opened on Dec. 19 of the same year. In 
January, 1847, the line was completed to Queenston, whence there was a connecting 
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line to Buffalo. The Montreal Telegraph Co. commenced the construction of a line 
to Toronto in February, 1847, and began actual operation between the two cities on 
Aug. 3 of the same year. By the end of the year it had 540 miles of wire in use, 
9 offices, 35 employees, and had sent out 33,000 messages. Both the Montreal and 
the Toronto companies were incorporated by special Acts at the 1847 session of the 
Legislature. In 1852 the Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara Company sold out to the 
Montreal company. 

The British North American Electrical Association was also formed in 1847, 
with the object of connecting Quebec with the Lower Provinces, but for some years 
its line went no farther than Riviére du Loup, though it was finally extended to 
Woodstock, N.B., where it connected with the American Telegraph Co., which 
already had lines in New Brunswick. The New Brunswick Telegraph Co. built a 
line connecting Saint John with the Maine lines in 1848, and in the following year 
extended it to Amherst, N.S., where it connected with the Nova Scotia line, bringing 
Halifax for the first time into telegraphic communication with New York. 

The movement for consolidation of services, so evident in the Canadian rail- 
ways, was also active among the telegraph companies. Thus the Montreal company 
bought out the Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara Telegraph Co., the Montreal and 
Bytown Telegraph Co., the Grand Trunk Telegraph Co., and maintained a strenuous 
competition with the Dominion Telegraph Co., organized in 1868. In 1881, how- 
ever, the conflicting interests were consolidated under lease by the Great North- 
Western Telegraph Co., this move effecting great economies in operation. A few 
years later, however, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company established competing 
lines, and by September, 1886, had opened 366 offices in Ontario, Quebec and 
Western Canada. 

The Dominion Government Telegraph Service was commenced with the object 
of furnishing rapid communication in outlying districts where the amount of business 
was so small that commercial companies would not enter the field, but where the 
public interests required that there should be communication. Its services are 
especially useful in connection with the signal and other stations established by the 
Department of Marine along the north shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia. On Mar. 31, 1926, the Government 
Telegraph Service comprised 10,721; miles of pole line, 13,6653 miles of wire, 
3542 knots of cable and 1,066 offices. During the fiscal year 1925-26, 178 miles of 
new line had been constructed, mainly in British Columbia and the Yukon. 


Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Dominion Government and by chartered railway and telegraph 
companies. The lines previously owned by the Great’ North Western Telegraph 
Co., the Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Co., the Canadian Northern Railway Co., 
and the National Transcontinental Railway are now owned by the Government 
and are operated by the Canadian National Telegraph Co. (formerly Great North 
Western Telegraph Co.). The Dominion Government Telegraph Service operates 
the line to the Yukon and other lines in outlying districts. 

The Canadian system, in proportion to population, is one of the most extensive 
in the world, and is operated under considerable climatic and geographic disadvan- 
tages. In the operation of railways and in the receipt and despatch of market and 
press reports its services to the nation are invaluable. 


Telegraph Statistics.—A brief summary table giving the more important 
figures of the operation of Canadian telegraphs from 1921 to 1925 follows. 


—— 
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67.—_Summary Statistics of all Canadian Telegraphs for calendar years 1921-1925. 


Items 1921. 
Grosa Revenue...) fii eeidie ee. ot $ 11,310, 989 
Operating Expenses............5.00. $ 9,734, 299 
Net Operating Revenue............. $ 1,576, 690 
Pole Line Mileage.................- Miles 52,828 
rs TBADC ore eas. sa petite « wiste o siere ee 250,802 
EEE COR EE cyan, iinte-ae ish aco'a-e.e.v0:0's No 7,818 
Nr Her OPlOTMees.. oc. o<sccs0 0 oa. Mg 4,901 
Monarver iandcy, 22 c58,. .ekeies ac 3 15,013,993 
NOt) OP PENS hee ahs 2 «svar afore yes aicte 6 t 4,802,258 
Amount of Money transferred....... $ 5,150,916 


1922. 


11,018,762 
9,846,425 
1,172,337 

53,096 
262,343 
8,500 
4,762 

15,271,410 
4,736, 204 
4,404,407 


1923. 
11, 417, 284 


4,961 
16, 150, 106 
5,055,115 
5, 326, 352 


10, 930,020 


1924. 


4,945 
15,460,811 
5,790, 582 
6, 428,080 


1925. 


11,520,322 


4,664 

14, 183,988 
6, 104,025 

6, 680,595 


1 Including transatlantic cablegrams relayed between Canso, N.S., and the United States as follows:— 
3,647,471 in 1921, 3,554,151 in 1922, 3,752,891 in 1923, 4,341,668 in 1924, and 4,546,790 in 1925. 


Table 68 gives figures of telegraph operation and line and wire mileage of 
various companies for the years 1921 to 1925. Statistics of the Halifax and Ber- 
mudas Cable Co., the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. and the Pacific Cable Board 


are not included. 


68.—Telegraph Statistics of Chartered Companies for the calendar years 1921-1925. 


Companies. 


Canadian National Telegraph Co..................: 
(formerly Great North Western Telegraph Co.) 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co 


Western Union 


Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Commission.... 


Algoma Central Railway? 


Algoma Eastern Railway? 


Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Co.5................ 


The North American Telegraph Co., Ltd 


Dominion Government Telegraph Service 


Miles of | Miles of 
Years line. wire, 

1921 20,361 81,266 
1922 20,389 89,539 
1923 20,389 92,545 
1924 20,745 95,574 
1925 20,969 110,806 
1921 14, 419 122,414 
1922 14,472 125,331 
1923 14,675 | 128,008 
1924 15,353 | 128,849 
1925 15, 410 124, 619 
1921 3, 639 16,694 
1922 3,631 16, 666 
1923 3, 638 18,593 
1924 3,562 18,738 
1925 2,779 18,431 
1921 341 1, 694 
1922 332 1, 683 
1923 332 1,683 
1924 413 1,817 
1925 424 1,935 
1921 335 768 
1921 86 344 
1921 2,817 14, 186 
1922 2,817 14, 185 
1923 2,817 14, 185 
1924 2,459 13,963 
1925 2,460 13,963 
1921 44 547 
1922 - 547 
1923 - 515 
1924 ~ 515 
1925 - 454 
1921 11, 207 14,001 
1922 11,455 14, 392 
1923 11, 532 15, 253 
1924 11,210 14,176 
1925 10, 681 13,913 


Number 
of 


8,059, 150 
8,394, 724 
9, 290,916 
8,060,032 
6, 884, 600 


5, 823, 3032 
5, 169, 2652 
5, 138, 8502 
4,975, 1712 
5, 671, 8532 


831,096 
696,375 
693, 168 
729, 730 
747,144 


171,313 
153,540 
166, 874 
173,118 
115,920 


223,539 
157,739 
190, 426 
316,339 


180, 285 


89,981 
83,077 
75,140 
71,429 
71,335 


548,181 
519,561 
526, 681 
499, 358 


messages. 


Number 
of 
offices. 


1,618 
1,566 
1,709 
1,765 
1,766 


1,559 
1,456 
1,457 
1,527 
1,407 


225 
196 


1 Cablegrams not included. The total in Table 67 includes messages handled by the Marconi Wire- 
3 These are telephone lines and are used for both 


less Telegraph Co. Y 
despatching and commercial business. 
companies. 


2 Not including press messages. 


4 Includes, in the total in Table 67, offices of wireless and cable 
6 Operated by Canadian National Telegraph Co. 
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Submarine Cables.—Six transoceanic cables have a terminus in Canada— 
five of them on the Atlantic and one on the Pacific coast. The date on which the 
cable was first shown to be of commercial value was in 1866, and up to the present 
their use has greatly increased. The Atlantic cables are controlled by English and 
American interests. The Pacific cable, from Canada to Australia and New Zealand, 
has been in operation since 1902, and is owned by a partnership of the Governments 
of Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia and Canada. 


Radiotelegraph Stations.—Table 69 shows the name, situation and range 
in nautical miles of the radiotelegraph stations in Canada and Newfoundland. The 
stations are divided broadly into government-owned and licensed commercial 
stations. As for the government-owned, a distinction is made in Table 69 between 
those operated by the Government and those operated under contract by the 
Marconi Company. Commercial stations are subdivided into private and public. 

Table 70 gives the names of Canadian Government steamers that are equipped 
with radiotelegraph apparatus, with the range in miles for each steamer. A trans- 
atlantic commercial wireless service is carried on by the Glace Bay, N.S., station 
which communicates with Ongar, Essex, England, wireless rates per word being 
slightly less than those by cable. 

Table 71 gives the number of messages and words handled and the cost of 
maintenance for the government stations of the east and west coasts and of the 
Great Lakes. For the year 1925-26, the total number of messages was 353,966, as 
compared with 388,305 in 1924-25, and of words handled 6,335,664, as compared 
with 7,020,685 in 1924-25. 


69. Radio Stations Licensed in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926. 


Range 
Name of Station. Situation. ua 
nautical 
miles. 
GOVERNMENT-OWNED STATIONS.! 
EAST COAST. 
BollawislesINGd As. cqeeerte dae coe eee aeee Bellelsle Stratis. wn vance seca ecceee cedars 250 
POG Am OURE NGA Gk ac aeysion.-} rears cee Bello dsleStraits.;ccssehkie screen =a een 150 
alt b POM AN a eanniae waaewiie-s cae wate nsec seiner Riedie dN 28 ce relttr clare sere cieavere orci rerciets 250 
@apoiRacepN Adee se con Sion) oe cio eon nnn INO CRA tlanticny erate piece tice Maman teee 400 
Grindstone island Qireres: ss. ie oe eee Gulf of St. Lawrence (Magdalen Island)....... 200 
Haroon Oue.t renee yieesei een ete Gulfol Sha lawrencen ues. ane onset ee 250 
Clarkei@ity7O less kc eer Ee one Gullrorisb, wa wrenco meee. seeehicheee nn cece 250 
Hather hombs Que. teenie cecianeiion eaten Ste Lawrence IRUVielsnntet ink mere ea teceoeee 250 
GrosserlsioviOuestse.. fone nent eee Db bawrenCcerkvrver sera wieince names emeeine 100 
QuobecwQireewies soo. dae ae to Miaeon nee e St Dawrence (Rivera c.-eemn« cela ate cease 150 
Miontrealey Oi t 3 ketiecciceianent hee ee Sto awrenco Niven... oi cacciiesccioerine cert 200 
Cane Sables iIN.Si® iis messes hea cose eee INoréhcAtlantiometern ee ene meee eines 250 
North Sy.dneyalCiBe*icens yeas deemines can meee NorthSy.aney.§ C.Bteeescenn. cee teen nee 100 
Caniperdown sNUS t acasacate ns cee ete Entrance to Halifax Harbour.................- 250 
Sablocisland WNiS tir one aa. tench se eee NOrtheA tlantic. s9irsvcneets emcee come nave cant 300 
MOwis burg. dN G8: ;\<ccscmeicidee «clean micah Near \Glace:iBary, N.S 1. c4 005.02 sate eranion atelaes 1,000 
Mouisburg, Neos) ae nee eee Near Glace Bay, INGoncces cs sa nctisciiecemhines 1,000 
ibe aia INCH Raenehan wn ole tpunecab roe tervio ae NearGlace: Bay. INGS\ igs. secre cincis aa leleisiertetoete 1,000 
Direction Finding Stations. 
Garis yl) Eis .25 cscs selia nee ats 2 150 
Cape Race D/F... 250 
Cheb tictoy Banter: techies acces ieee 150 
Saint Jobneb Monte ee) i eee hae 150 
St Paul (tena / Pil eee. 4 .ceb ke. ee 150 
EY sir OU EHUDY He ee See oe ais cine one ts eee 150 
Belle [slo Dies ins 1 eee ees Se oh bee 250 


10f the government-owned stations some only are operated by the Government. The rest are operated 
by the Marconi Co. and are indicated by an *. 

2This is the same station as that listed under Direction Finding Stations below, but is included under 
two headings to indicate its two functions. It is counted only as a D/F station in the summary table (72). 

’Limited coast station, owned and operated by the Canadian Marconi Co. 
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69.—Radio Stations Licensed in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926—continued. 


Name of Station. Situation. 
GREAT LAKES, 
ReorceArnhtins On tee ceccenies tere ae roa PorgsArt buns Onticiscsicne sloisatesiaiviais oo/dviersiastata 
Bagie pte, Mario, Ont.* 6.366.600 eae aratpeaioe eaten Sault cea Marie; Ont. <..0ccawis cn saisewwtaneccs 
Monermary, Ont. this een ccc a caciow sire o.ceeee Entrance Georgian Bay, Ont.................. 
METITeM Ca OOALLY Aaiehame elle ouritecisctanraicsitteeet tee GOOrCIAR Bay ONG Se cic pais.1s, cissarerstais gpeja's se, /0a10 3 
HANG award p ONC. 5... se seie aide ce a teueenne Senkepbiuronsee acta an naeceeeee neti cares ooo 
Port Burwell, Ont.*2. o.ccccccce. Soukareeneete WGK eiriOries <5 ceed Vay ae cage ods as alaties’s srateleels 
BR SSREDNEO ONG hers cigrsct ak craves: ccoistarsiciataiesaistoe See eres Morontoj island, iOntn. scccceessen 6 bola sieaaterele’es 
MSAMME CON, ONG, Macc so co cecicvs reees leee eee pa eetes Barriefeld: Commons 721 accck se cece ectecueeeeete 
WEST COAST. 
Gonzales Hill, B.C. (Victoria)............0.00: WACtOrEay Gace hes amie noma 
Point/Grey, Vancouver, B.C. cescicis desesee cn Entrance Vancouver Harbour...... 
Me TOREABO WIS 0 ete cies nos comate ce tase orn s Strait of Georgia, near Comox, B.C.. 
FEStOVENIE OMG, D.C us ccccnceelsc ce ah ce Censerton West Coast, Vancouver Island, B.C........... 
eneobrne Poms: snc een en an cme South of Graham Island, Q.C.I............... 
Digby Island, Prince Rupert, B.C............. Digby Island, entrance Prince Rupert Harbour. 
PETA 5-Ooe actecsiccaokt saeco pesos seein Cormorant Island)BiC 3.5 .c5-ccceanscees cores 
|EATUL ET STEN SOV sr gil 5 Olea Siem pg papers Aaecrhed Hope Island, Vancouver Island, B.C.......... 
Direction Finding Station. 
BTRGHOMABUD Bees katie Soic/tyate = cameo wane Pachena Pomt; BiCs. crease ace cscs s vena otalacs 
HUDSON BAY, 
MZOPUUINGISONY co np'gndoc tesa s,s sc scccicsosv ales euaers TAUGEONRID AV roe eee mate e ste cla nie stoier ate siarece Wrens 
iresbase Man 2. 20 oo ace chniemsiics os ea oe Srteees For communication with Port Nelson only.... 


LICENSED COMMERCIAL STATIONS. 


Public Commercial. 


Glace Bay ben Glace: Bayn@ Ste. -marabnauiecs ceil Acsaeel. ast 
Vancouver ...{near Vancouver, B.C.... ee 
Vancouver ....{near Vancouver, B.C......... 
Vancouver near Vancouver, B.C.............+- 
RENTON ie cr ok ees ects arene es Moet ers IWirnnipes MEAT ssi nicieiniatetetetsl iste sierate 
RA BEAONCOR 4, cici5 rae ue Wein ais, eae So: otee Pelea's 4% Hidmionton, Altace. .; cacuenscsaseeee 4 
DUTMIMINONUVIGte ete ee cee en tse sees e a Drummondville; Ques cies 21010 sale «ice seeree'elels 
PENERTOGNOAV LNG. ca. fence cs oOOsis vie 6s 6500 Cosa Drummondvaille,'Que.... ..-.cseccessruces sens 
MD RIPECMORVOMC VULIG. Sener oa Na eee clo cre cara orassieingts Drummondville, Que............secesscceeees 
Private Commercial. 
PRS HOLGMMANES = 5) ee: coe ie ec codes Oe tn oon Thottord Mines, QuOnesaece sce s siceceines s=meit er 
SLEGI CCST Lo 1 OE I eS Se ae Shawinigan Falls, Que. 2.2... .2ccs. ese sr scieves 
SEO NSPATESCOIRTAESER OM ee stata tie tar oti exw olotarstelo\eiole areca -eecio\etoce Montreal Que sie ce seen cles rite sicers «stele imcarster 
PAMUESROMU AEST hs Se ida oie as sheictsie wreleare oe haceonestinre WWADSOU UB AY, Es Cau ce eisieei c ceminete ain elisa ein ate 
MORRELL BCI), cae otis aoe clei ofan sisi. ¥.0,0,s,s100c000,¢ 6 Cousins Inlet; Biers cscs nc. ccs smese cic ss 
SIRC tO ISA RS een the, sm scaaaleis a aamen a Massett Inlet, B.C... co scc conc ccccemes ssisisee'e 
Bene AAIOO. see sole se cee Sots 9 5b ews aloes neoces © QUAESIDO: SOUNGs Di Crees oc nein ceineineas sly eines 
Margaret Bay...... SPRL Pade vedas eeausens Smith Inlet. Cc aekesieee ae eeehion se ace nie or 
Ra MCR STAT PULLS. hy ota 95 oan ose s $isis.isie 8 ae piss: ere cai Iroquois: Valls Ont, nese cues <-sacthelp ccs eeisivieet 
PURVRAEN ESAS MES Cis SrA rar eivie a ereisieleaivie cca anveiaaiecere Un orathy Heels OG: wan ces cievere crs clertnecn io cies evoleininin mre 
RV MIERIAVALIO va ceva dae sideiee wis oc varslajae eco ae eee ve Wictoriaville Que. d. cca cose Ssteneeelse siaiaenee 
SOMAENOO TR ta naa irae a'a Srsv eve Biarhseistalerawiarere BF Sopstsell GQUODOCC TL Ys. otis, sccistersvecterercrotorateretGl oi cress oyster aerators 
ORTON See dia a's S54 wre Siew csike'e 6 010.0 3 Five diastapy geie's e's PAMVOX. Es. C, titivais select shells ser wamesieei see» sielaiars 
SEROTEC aoe aie acu crap Biaiaie(aie 415.6 ossnis sa aac sees Morontoe Ont se - cetera eee eras 2. ease 
SRI cess cine rete cece tee ee Cronin Dams Ouecces cctcc sec ceweateresteeait ner 
puIneare PALS t yoyo s locos snes Poeeh cee teunten Niagara Palle P Ont. cto. sas cc sisce me stenotic. 
Per enby NIIIG CIAO sos dene vien nels de ane cule maces Twenty Mile Creek, Ont............++2e+-ee 
EE POOLE Ss oni SRR e raeeN Ge Ses een ee aeiene Port Credit, Ont. cs. yc cccnie vc ceciswine eve cess 


...|Toronto, Ont. 
.|Guelph, Ont.. 


Toronto, Ont.... 
Burlington, Ont 


PPOSTOR ONG aires cicivais soitsleies 

iertenener=Ontitens. teste vasa 
PLLA REOLELS Obs rc ees siniaicte joie b slanie'ae 
POU MISE he OMG He es. os eects civiete sialte aece ae 
BY Ae mG ok coe hee sai pais aig sie pecan we essere 
Wiaoustoek, Onby tcc. seuss ends crew oon sa see 


1Temporarily closed. The station at Le Pas is a Land Station. 
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69.— Radio Stations Licensed in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926—concluded. 


Range 
Name of Station. Situation. eee 
miles. 
Private Commercial—concluded. 
Arr anda le Wa. eee OTe. Matdes sticek, eae Arrandale: 1B i@ aasecaatern tee eee ete: 100 
IWalestl Sl Amen one: tka cacy pNevioce ions, ae ee Wales Island, Observatory Inlet, B.C......... 150 
GONGOnE aaa oo Sah eile acl Tee on Goris! Onis oot tasovsiaveccaeiesiie ee Se eae 10 
ORCL ONG satis honor svc earslaeohin el eens Se Ion domiOnts a saisccorasceiir nla 10 
I OnGon ss Shey voto ota ee Mondonkt ONG east aceon ee te eee 10 
@ een stow nerves riora ey eat eral pee Queenstown Ontodscscec ceinas cam wee eee 25 
Sng btwn eters cane yy weer cenit reereter ieae Kyeht Inlet, Bi ie yg. nce ae eee 60 
Barnard Cove dccccry ein rot eee ee ne Barnard: Cove: Bi Cik.< cen. 1cehean eee ee 100 
ee OUISIGNA: 2 n-ne oincy acre ad nak eee Hecate Channel, Nootka, B.C...............- 40 
St Maroaretis' Day lancaenon san et obeemin ne nee St. Margaretsebay INES haan cena eee 600 
StviangarouswsAy. wor.s eek hehe ciation er St. Margaret’ shoa:y,, Noo. c aertaererrmeeteer eee tee 3,500 
VOOM LAr DOUD Los cae Riachs oni ea catenin ae Loon Harbour; Ont... <<< #oaaceeotrs «eee ee 80 
PBS WLOCaLO: Fe eyee Ai | ac Sep en ok Butedale; BiG evel tee. pea ee mae, Meee 100 
MPoronto ie OLLA DLS). ee wear Sata chine MOLONLOn Ontas, DIStriCbonts ce con anion aoe ne 25 
ASOON BAY | .o0 pein ee eee eae ah Lagoon Bay, Queen Charlotte Islands......... 100 
heed osiaAGM,..cca-te doo aE een ee Theodosia Arris D.C sas. oes aie oe tic orte nes 100 
Duncan Bava eee cee aac ec. Sane IDimcankbay. B.C ots eben: sos ace ee aeons 50 
Geers Titles ces. sern ates tn ae ee ee SteMargaroet’s Bay wiNto stots tte sie nee cee 1,000 
Niagara tals \c,, ee Meo B aie ee, sot fore Niagara Malis: Onturcces caemeee nore ae ee 65 
WOUNGASs Seen Seale Pate ae oes So ee Dindssw Ont i ere. oe ee Oe 30 
ONC OTUs a ee nant atic e Cee eres London sOnt:. 5.4.5 eee ee oan eee 25 
Wooksvilllemnamemsne kde ics eee are: Cookaville Station Ont. tated. seem 30 
Kins comentn iver ueer sae. eae ee ne Kangcome diy erg iCt. nase ee eee ee 75 
Row cul RVers a ee eee as RowelliRumers 3 ©m se sen ae nat eee ee 100 
Hhogan inlet toscschs see See ee eee See eee Logan Inlet, Queen Charlotte Islands.......... 100 
PRuratOn Bay. ie es 4 ae 4 SSAA eed sae ese ‘Rhurston Bay.) Bi Caanttderrrtserard cee 75 
MiyrtlevRoint-sm..n ter en eee IPowelleRivers BiG sn.tx racers teeta eee 75 
Viancouyerte Sateen: Court House, Vancouver, B.C................. 75 


70.—Canadian Government Steamers equipped with the Radiotelegraph, fiscal 


year ended Mar. 31, 1926. 

Name, Range. Name. Range. 

Miles. Miles. 
PA GCaGIa tense ch errinsitatiienrsee eer riety ree ek 200 INTOBIG) 5 foc cule Poa o ote st ner ene 1,000 
PAT OULNS es ae eee: hoe. Cs he Pe Sore eee a 100 urcher (lightenip)ace. cae as nei cue 150 
ATICOStIN (I eTIUS hip) nae ase ee ener ae PSOE SNL: wt ceeoe nt erecta er eee 250 
SPAT ANIY OLOMS ET MIAN ES orton cnciciets vee ere con: 150 ee UNONtLATN ne nra coerce aerate 150 
Jr earet Mis. 28 2 hao ee eae SO REITER arf TOO Sus Malaspinar. cs. G-.cdecea meena seer eeuer 200 
Bollechassomewe me tase. 1g oe none eee: TSOP aMamngaret irre ce sc temrecme oem rasee 200 
MOUS TUES VaoUr cco c ac cemeincr eres ee 200) cin Montcalm cic 2 anak ate sa deere st seat 150 
TD girs: spac Messrs a erates Gontote act oe Pte 100 INGwingtOhtc aa. stone ce ret eerie 100 
NS SUC VMN oe rickets scion ke Ame ea ZOO) 5 | eed 7 Waarier Foi) -niclein eters sade eatols stteussgeate 150 
ReaD S Ns een a tee Rens oie harry mee een LOO A Heya arth seirce ars nasiapraseunceearae ceceereee tas 150 
Guigenclivnenn ito ss caaeee in one eiee 100 (Gite Aa patie access eure tetera 125 
(Greuival Oma saree encanto eae OO aS LADLeyaetee 1. 5. carta e scetets aroteeateterret reais 100 

aidva Greve mine com eee tee te 100 : 


71._Business and Cost of Maintenance of Radiotelegraph Stations for the fiscal 


years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926. 


A 1925. 1926. 
Stations. Messages Words Cost ot Messages Words Coen! 
handled. handled. t beats eo handled. handled. tenance. 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 

Basti @ons tee terse ieee as 181,119 3,084, 751 145,558 152,151 2,525,599 165,469 
Grea takes er canctonsneesaas 34,127 501,133 44,6385 27,639 397,374 44,286 
Wresti Coasters. ras street. 173,059 3,434, 801 86,795 174,176 3,412,691 97,992 
Total Ancceenr 388,305 | 7,020,685 276,988 353,966 | 6,335,664 307, 747 
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Radiotelephony.—Radiotelephony — the wireless transmission of the human 
' voice — is a later development of radiotelegraphy. During the Great War, radio- 
telephony was perfected for the use of warships and airplanes. In 1920 and 1921 its 
peace-time possibilities were for the first time widely appreciated, and musical 
programmes were broadcasted by electrical companies as part of their campaign to 
sell private radio equipment. Radiotelephony has become a very practicable means 
of relaying telephone messages to places where the population is too sparse to support 
a telephone system and to ships at sea. Thus it is a great boon to distant and isolated 
posts or settlements and to survey parties in the field, who by this means can keep 
in touch with the centres of population.” But radiotelephony is not applicable to the 
regular business of telephone companies in urban districts, because only a limited 
number of messages can be transmitted simultaneously without interference. 
However, as an indication of the increasing popularity of radio receiving sets for 
“listening in’? on broadcasted musical programmes and news, the number of such 
sets licensed in Canada (private receiving stations in Table 72) has grown from 
9,956 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1923, to 134,486 in 1926. In the latest year 
the total was divided among the provinces as follows:—Ontario, 60,110; Quebec, 
21,141; Saskatchewan, 15,944; Manitoba, 14,503; British Columbia, 9,494; Alberta, 
7,152; Nova Scotia, 3,288; New Brunswick, 2,612; Prince Edward Island, 202; 
Yukon, 23; and the Northwest Territories, 17. In the calendar year 1925, the 
production in Canada of radio apparatus, including sets, parts and batteries, reached 
a total value of $5,548,659. The number of complete sets manufactured was 48,498 
with a value of $2,196,024. 


72.—Wireless and Radio Stations in Operation in Canada, Mar. 31, 1924-1926. 


Class of Stations. 1924. 1925. 1926. 

Coast stations (Government-owned).; . <0: o<<.csapie oc dc'sveiseveewees cle 31 34 30 
Direction Finding Stations (Government-owned)............. 020000 eee ee 7 7 8 
Sap ptations, ( GOvernment-O wed ) i. oi es.c6 sesso spmsncya:ove-oinie.auspsyeqes’'e nap dole eyes 30 20 28 
Radio Beacon Stations (Government-owned)...............00eeeeeeeeees 4 5 6 
Radiophone Stations (Government-owned)............000-cees cee eeeeees 5 5 4 
ee ETOUS a 4 So 5are te Se Ne, OSE RN CeN Re AAP ofan 1 1 1 
SSIayI ASN CLOTS CORNICE OVE) 5-«, fads chs tavs erie e ee a lvsesv leeds ahah Serre hts 232 239 252 
PEEL CORR SES HIONUS, BF psc he dasa ied koe Rta © sii orp sioirvapr si Bapre us 2 2 5 
PG COCLINELCIAI NS TatTOUS act. tree ae Tenn doa eer rs beatin 7 14 9 
Beieato Conunencial Stations, .u.ci eas + JaStvG ocde ce ins clone Gate 55 57 59 
Private Commercial Broadcasting Stations. .......0....00cceseceeeereees 46 63 55 
BEDOMMIONEAL WTAbIONS.6. 4:02 UP RI s,s, 01 cc slow ocuciaiied sisamvaniacimpuntes tls og 46 44 3 
PUSAN E TUAPOL ION UAL ObAUIONS: «0.0 nats ss ces ce votebee terete. cae renee 1,345 533 482 
EMAL STOR CATING SS CALIONS fies «aici s 4: nis» adedede SUNS. « BOLE E Neath. kines 22 17 16 
Private Receiving Stations................ eee SB AEB eC eRe 31,609 91,996 134, 486 
POMPE MAIMED S PCMOOISE feos vars ot Peo as ons cee De eR Rater hee 14 11 9 
Renna Pic OnAt ee. Perth. ee otic BO ZS eR ets «ara woes - abla - 2 a 

OCA trysate | ave pole sah es eS. cae: SOOT EE? ee 33,456 93,048 135, 485 


XI.—TELEPHONES. 


The telephone is in part a Canadian invention, though its inventor, Alexander 
Graham Bell, a Scotchman by birth, was at the time of its invention a resident 
of the United States, having immigrated with his father to Brantford, Ontario, in 
1870, and subsequently proceeded to Boston. According to his account, the 
discovery of the telephone, both as to its main principle and as to the first trans- 
mission of the human voice, was made at his father’s residence at Tutela Heights, 
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Brantford, in 1876, and the first telephone talk over any distance was conducted 
between Brantford and Paris, a distance of 8 miles, on Aug. 10, 1876. 


Telephone development in Canada dates from the year 1880, when the Bell 


Telephone Co. was incorporated by Act of Parliament. Although at this time all 


patents and lines were owned by the Canadian Telephone Co., they were dependent 
on the Bell Co., to which they sold out in 1882. By 1883 the first submarine 
telephone cable had been laid between Windsor and Detroit, and during the year 
the Bell Co. operated in Canada 4,400 rental-earning telephones, 44 exchanges and 
40 agencies, with 600 miles of long distance wire. It controlled development in all 
the provinces except British Columbia, where the greater part of the system has 
always been in the hands of the British Columbia Telephone Co., Ltd. 


With the rapid growth of private companies in the Maritime Provinces, the lines 
of the Bell Co. were disposed of in 1888 to the Maritime Telegraph and Telephone 
Co. in Nova Scotia and to the New Brunswick Telephone Co. in New Brunswick, 
an interest in these corporations being retained under the terms of sale. A develop- 
ment of a different kind is seen in the three Prairie Provinces, where well-organized 
systems were sold to the governments of Manitoba and Alberta in 1908 and to 
Saskatchewan in 1909. The lines in Ontario and Quebec are still largely owned by 
the Bell Telephone Co. 


Government ownership of telephone lines has now had a 16 years’ trial in the 
three Prairie Provinces. Financial statistics of their various departments show a 
deficit in Manitoba of $818,879 on Nov. 30, 1925, reserves amounting to $2,051,157 
in Saskatchewan on April 30, 1924, and a deficit in Alberta of $246,135 on Dec. 
31, 1925. 


Telephone Systems.—The 2,495 telephone systems existing in 1925 (Table 74) 
include the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
and two smaller governmental systems in Ontario, together with the system operated 
by the Parks Branch of the Dominion Department of the Interior. There were 
also 144 municipal systems, the largest operated by the cities of Edmonton, Fort 
William and Port Arthur. Out of the 1,551 co-operative telephone companies, 
no fewer than 1,186 are in Saskatchewan alone, and 211 in Nova Scotia. Besides 
the above, there were 502 stock companies, 106 partnership and 186 private systems. 


The steady growth of the use of telephones, from 1911 on, is indicated in the 
summary statistics of Table 73, showing an increase from 302,759 in 1911 to 1,144,095 
in 1925, or from 4-2 to 12-2 telephones per 100 of the population. By provinces, 
the number of telephones in 1925 was as follows:—Ontario 508,513, Quebec 223,227, 
Saskatchewan 100,096, British Columbia 99,346, Alberta 70,073, Manitoba 69,000, 
Nova Scotia 39,242, New Brunswick 28,945, Prince Edward Island 5,517, Yukon 
Territory 136. The number of instruments per 100 estimated population was as 
follows:—British Columbia 17-72, Ontario 16-39, Saskatchewan 12-02, Alberta 
10-75, Manitoba 10-52, Quebec 8-86, Nova Scotia 7-32, New Brunswick 7-18, 
and Prince Edward Island 6-32. In the proportion of telephones to population 
Canada as a whole, with 12-22 telephones per 100 population, ranks second to the 
United States, which has 14-2 telephones per 100 population. 


Statistics of the number of telephone companies reporting to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics are given in Tables 74 and 75. Special attention may be 
given to the growth of co-operative companies. 
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73.—Progress of Telephones in Canada, years ended June 30, 1911-1918 and Dec. 31, 


1919-1925. 
Tele- 
’ : No. No No 
: 5 laries p 2 : hones 
Capital- Cost of Operating Sa of Wire of of Pp 

Yrs. ization. | property. Revenue. Expenses. eo Com-|mileage.| Tele- Em- oid ie 

ag! panies phones. |ployees ft 

$ $ $ $ $ No. | Miles No No No 


1911 | 40,043,982) 34,737,530/10,068, 220) 6,979,045) 915,636] 537] 687,728) 302,759) 10,425 
1912 | 46,276,852) 56,887, 799/12,273,627| 9,094,689] 2,659,642) 683} 889,572) 370,884) 12,783 
1913 | 59,847,005} 69,214,971/14, 879, 278)11,175,689| 6,839,399] 1,075)1,092,586| 463,671] 12,867 
1914 | 70,291,884) 80,258, 356/17, 297, 269/12, 882,402) 8,250,253] 1,136/1,343,090} 521,144) 16,799 
1915 | 74,284,991} 83,792,583]17,601,673)12, 836,715) 8,357,029] 1,396)1,452,360} 533,090) 15,072 
1916 | 76,920,314) 88,520,020)18,594,268)11, 147,201] 7,852,719] 1,592)1,600,564) 548,421) 15,247 
1917 | 79,121,702) 94,469,534/20,122,282)12,095,426] 8,882,593} 1,695/1,708,202| 604,136] 16,490 
1918 | 85,274, 691/104, 368, 628/22, 753, 280/13, 644, 518/10, 410, 807} 2,007|1,848,467| 662,330} 17,336 
1919 |100,587,833/125,017,222|29,401,006|20,081,436/15,774,586] 2,219/2,105,240| 778,758} 20,491 
1920 |116,689,705)144, 560, 969/33, 473, 712/28, 044,401|/17,294,405) 2,327/2,105,101) 856,266) 21,187 
1921 |132,537,771/158, 678, 229/36, 986, 913/30,080,035)19,000,422| 2,365|2,268,271| 902,090) 19,943 
1922 |143, 802, 023/167, 332,932/39,559, 149/29, 966,181)17,305,759) 2,387/2,396,805) 944,029) 19,321 
1923 |152,673,022/179,002, 152/42, 132, 959|32,390,370/18, 182,429) 2,459/2,574,083|1,009,203) 21,002 
1924 |160,015, 020/193, 884, 378/44, 322, 598/33, 615, 686/18, 293,234) 2,466/2,765,722|1,072,454| 21,685 
1925 1174, 164, 547/210,535, 795|47, 233, 617135, 566, 947119, 106,383 2,495|3,020,77311,144,095! 21,831 
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74.—Number of Telephone Companies in Canada, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1925. 


- Govern- | Muni- Co-op- | Partner- Ae 
Provinces. eae oanale Stock. eratice. ship. Private. | Total. 

Prince Edward Island........ - 3 14 28 ~ 6 51 
Nova Scotia......... ; - - 17 211 15 18 261 
New Brunswick........ - - 19 3 2 9 383 
QieDeE 4-5. Ba Le ites: 227 - 1 104 38 19 51 213 
RUREATION Ss 2. Seek needs. tae Ook 2 128 308 55 53 79 625 
WENECOD A. 2b Peer de trees, 530 a 1 8 38 8 7 9 36 
Saskatchewan................ 1 2 19 1,186 2 2 1,212 
PRUNOT Cat. scr Set Aen ei sa 2 1 1 21 8 12 51 
British Columbia............ - 1 10 1 - - 12 
Pennoni coat dace wae tons - - tf - - - 1 

Totaly wee octet! 6 | 144 502 1,551 106 186 2,495 


— Govern- | Muni- Co-op- | Partner- 6 
ment. cipal. Stock erative. ship. Private. | Total. 
3 25 308 101 18 82 537 
3 35 368 133 31 113 683 
4 52 543 262 63 151 1,075 
4 58 611 297 48 118 1,136 
4 62 584 601 28 117 1,396 
4 67 622 765 23 111 1,592 
5 73 645 841 17 114 1,695 
5 74 735 1,085 12 96 2,007 
5 89 666 1,346 18 95 2,219 
5 88 647 1,495 9 83 2,327 
5 103 614 1,544 7 92 2,365 
5 117 693 1,474 - 98 2,387 
5 127 450 1,752 1 124 2,459 
5 153 502 1,606 63 137 2,466 
6 144 502 1,551 106 186 2,495 


1The years 1911-1918 are from July 1 to June 30. Figures for 1919 to 1925 are for the calendar years. 


In the two following tables, figures are shown giving the number of telephones 
in use, the mileage of wire and the number of employees of telephone companies, 
by provinces, for the year 1925, and for the Dominion, from 1911 to 1925. 
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76.—Telephones in use, Mileage of Wire and Number of Employees, by Provinces, 
Dec. 31, 1925. 


Telephones in use. 


romnced Per 100 Mileage | Number of 
f Central Marae, Total. population of wire. |employees. 
nergy. 

No. No. No. No. Miles. No. 
Prince Edward Island....... 2,125 3,392 5,517 6-32 5,432 ue 
INOVaSCOblae. <eecse: aoe 24,415 14, 827 39, 242 7-32 71,368 735 
New Brunswick............. 17,007 11,938 28,945 7-18 44,124 661 
OuvebeGu teins ts Met eesioes 177, 649 45,578 223, 227 8-86 603 , 328 6, 262 
ONtariomi. ae aerate ee 351,110 157, 403 508,513 16-39 1, 241, 647 9,535 
ManiOD A Saarinen eteres ne 49,437 19,563 69, 000 10-52 257,051 1,059 
Saskatchewan.....200..: «4. 21,057 79,039 100, 096 12-02 313,253 704 
EN Of ir: orn eters ait Ob SORT ee 36, 960 Soy 113 70,073 10-75 252,003 732 
British Columbias series... 52 86,416 12,930 99, 346 17-72 232,001 2,063 
Varkons Fo. Me B see - 136 136 3-89 566 3 
Total 4. fees aces 766,176 377,919 | 1,144,095 12-22 | 3,620,773 21,831 


77.—Telephones in use, Mileage of Wire and Number of Employees, 1911-1925.1 


Telephones in use. 


Wena - — Per 100 Mileage | Number of 
eee Magneto. Total. population. of wire. | employees. 
No. No. No. No. Miles. No. 

LOU a Fs ietivh serena scree. hia 174, 994 127,765 302,759 4-2 687,782 10,425 
1) PS hen Scare core irc 212, 732 158, 152 370, 884 5-0 889,572 12,783 
HONS Bons Ons Shae oe 269, 843 193, 828 463, 671 6-2 1,092,587 12, 867 
OWA eerste ee deta rors ares ror eee 310, 1€6 210,978 521,144 6-8 1,343, 090 16,799 
AOD): Se eee ate eer a tet ners 313,225 219, 865 533,090 6-8 1,452, 360 15,072 
MOUS Ro coe eee ticle thee ta 323, 109 225,312 548,421 6:8 1,600, 564 15, 247 
OD WAR NOISE oreo areas Ser treha cya 352,770 251,366 604, 136 7-4 1, 708, 203 16,490 
191 Si Fe tke ee ee 384, 687 277, 643 662, 330 8-0 1, 848, 466 17,336 
HOG 5 Ao: NMR pe eh ier ees 474,541 304,217 778, 758 9-2 2,105, 240 20,491 
LOZ0 2 Bokmal asc te ee tee 524, 593 331, 673 856, 266 9-9-| 2,105,101 21,187 
CS) oe Slee ees, SOE Re eer, 567,831 334, 259 902,090 10-3 2,268,271 19,943 
NOD) vtereoatetsnee 2 anyon td MPemere ite 601, 801 342,228 944, 029 10-6 2,396, 805 19,321 
SP Raa Giyeat cts SR, teats hss See 2 2 1,009, 203 11-1 2,574,083 21,002 
G2 ARN ace Ol ane ee 690, 353 382,101 1,072,454 11-6 2,765, 722 21,685 
1Q25ee se eo eee 766,176 377,919 1,144,095 12-2 3,020,773 21, 831 


1See note to Table 75. 


2Not available. 


Financial statistics of Canadian telephone companies are given in Tables 78 


and 79 below. 


78.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Companies, by Provinces, for the calendar 


year 1925. 
Cost of s 
: , property | Salaries 5 aie et 
Provinces. Feb eee and and pe Me oe operating 
i. i : equip- wages. oN ee LEAD, ‘| revenue. 
ment. 

: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 487,394] 201,775] 814,164 50,185} 144,238} 109,998 34, 240 
INOVAESCOLIS: pan cne meee noe. 3,637,956) 1,564,502} 7,225,038) 550,534] 1,598,502! 1,306,616} 291,886 
New Brunswick: cpe.cr.aciee + 3,055, 887 14,335) 3,615,041} 451,082) 1,165,632} 896,301) 269,331 
LOI TTe\ oyster 3.5 At EN 48, 646, 340/31, 171, 553}107,140,839| 5, 636, 172/27, 754, 326/19, 581,524) 8,172,802 
Ontariozs. echo ee ce 2,544,836] 2,263,093} 8,065,854) 7,828,004) 2,125,454) 1,835,193) 290,261 
Manitobat ence eee ares te 26, 880/19, 183, 924/19, 303,835] 1,483,018) 3,313,018} 3,132,469) 180,549 
Saskatchewan ca:nc. seas ecru 840, 445/26, 685, 785|27,590,087| 669,939] 4,001,116) 3,110,454} 890, 662 
Alberts,.ckt 4\4a0etaeeaa et 56, 387/25, 294, 285}22, 201, 735] 1,110,334] 3,127,520} 3,014,590} 112,930 
British Columbia .......... 6,153,005) 2,271, 165)14, 523,122) 1,325,223) 3,985,682] 2,571,809) 1,413,873 
Villon Syecer eens eee 65, 000 - 56, 080 1,892 18,129 7,993 10, 136 

otal ee. hcp ete ee 65,514, 130/198,650,417/210,535,795|19, 106, 383/47, 233, 617/35, 566, 947/11, 666, 670 


1As the head office of the Bell Telephone Co. is situated in Montreal, its very large business is 
necessarily credited to Quebec, though largely transacted outside of that province. 
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79. Financial Statistics of Canadian Telephone Companies for the years 1912-1925.) 


Year Capital Funded ae Salaries Gross Operating Net 
a stock. debt. oe Spa revenue. | expenses. eres 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 OURS tes ic te 23: 21,533,605) 24,743,247) 56,887,799) 2,659,642) 12,273,627} 9,094,689} 3,178,938 
1 ee ae 26,590,501] 33,256,503} 69,214,971 6,839,309} 14,897,278} 11,175,689} 3,721,589 
eee 28,644,340} 41,647,554) 80,258,356) 8,250,253) 17,297,269} 12,882,402) 4,414,867 
UU 5 ae rcs 3 28,947,122) 45,337,869} 83,792,583) 8,357,029) 17,601,673] 12,836,715} 6,764,958 
OTe» onal: 29,416,956) 47,503,358) 88,520,021] 7,852,719) 18,594,268] 11,147,201 7,447,067 
LON Fe vss: 29,476,367) 49,645,335) 94,469,534) 8,882,593) 20,122,282) 12,095,426) 8,026,856 
1918 29,803,090} 55,471,601} 104,368,627) 10,410,807) 22,753,280} 13,644,524) 9,108,756 
1919 35, 227,233] 65,360,600) 125,017,222) 15,774,586) 29,401,006} 20,081,436) 9,319,570 
BOBO ES cece vf ais 36,149,838] 80,539,367] 144,560,969) 17,294,405) 33,473,712) 28,044,401) 5,429,311 
1921 42,194,426) 90,343,345) 158,678,229} 19,000,422} 36,986,913) 30,080,035) 6,906,878 
AO ee si). Sots 48,968,198} 94,833,825) 167,332,932) 17,305,759} 39,559,149) 29,966,181) 9,592,968 
1 ae nae 57,366,675} 95,306,347) 179,002,152] 18,182,429) 42,132,959) 32,390,370) 10,266,285 
(Lip) Pad Ree arane 63,798,133] 96,216,887| 193,884,378) 18,293,234) 44,322,598) 33,615,686/ 10,706,912 
Tani aie een 65,514,130) 108,650,417) 210,535,795) 19,106,383) 47,233,617) 35,566,947) 11,666,670 


—. for the years 1912-1918 are from July 1 to June 30: those for 1919-1925 are for the years Jan. 1 
to Dee. 31. 


XII.—THE POST OFFICE 


Historical.—A postal service was established between Montreal and Quebec 
as early as 1721, official messengers and other travellers making a practice of carrying 
letters for private persons. When Canada came under British rule, the Post Office 
was placed on a settled footing by Benjamin Franklin, then Deputy Postmaster- 
General for the American colonies, who visited Canada in 1763, opened post offices 
at Quebec, Montreal and Three Rivers, and also established courier communication 
between Montreal and New York. Since 1755 Halifax had had a post office and 
direct postal communication with Great Britain. 

As a consequence of the American Revolution and the resulting isolation of 

Canada from Nova Scotia, the first exclusively Canadian postal service, a monthly 
courier route from Halifax to Quebec, was established in 1788, involving a seven 
weeks’ trip and expenses of about £200, of which only one-third was met by postal 
charges. Up to 1804 the postal facilities of Upper Canada consisted of one regular 
trip by courier each winter with whatever mail might reach Montreal during the 
season of navigation. Charges were necessarily high, $1.12 being paid on ordinary 
letters from London to Toronto via Halifax. 

The first post office in Toronto was opened about 1800. By 1816 there were 
19 offices in the two Canadas, and in 1827 this number had increased to 114. At this 
time the system consisted primarily of a trunk line of communication between Hali- 
fax, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto and Amherstburg, over which couriers travelled at 
varying intervals. Branching off this line were routes to Sorel, Sherbrooke, St. 
Johns, Hull, Hawkesbury, Perth and Richmond, with most deliveries made once or 
twice a week. 
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Hitherto the Post Office had been under the control of the Imperial Depart- 
ment, but considerable agitation resulted in the service being transferred on April 
6, 1851, to the several provinces. Only enough mutual control was maintained to 
insure the continuance of Imperial and intercolonial services. The provinces had 
complete jurisdiction over the establishment and maintenance of systems and rates. 


At Confederation the provincial systems were transferred to the Dominion. 
The Post Office Act of 1867 established a service throughout Canada. The domestic 
rate on letters was reduced from 5 to’3 cents per half-ounce, and in 1870 the rates to 
the United States and Great Britain were reduced from 10 to 6 cents and from 124 
to 6 cents respectively per half-ounce. In 1875 a convention between Canada and 
the United States reduced postal rates between the countries to the domestic level. 
In 1878, on the admission of Canada to the Postal Union, letter postage to the 
countries of the Postal Union was reduced to 5 cents per half-ounce. After a con- 
ference in 1897, Imperial penny postage (2 cents per half-ounce) was established 
on Dec. 25, 1898, while the domestic rate was reduced from 3 to 2 cents per ounce. 
These rates were maintained until 1915, when a l-cent war tax was imposed on all 
2-cent letters, on post cards and postal notes. Later the rate to Great Britain was 
increased to 4 cents an ounce (3 cents on succeeding ounces) while that to Postal 
Union countries was raised to 10 cents on first and 5 cents on succeeding ounces. 
Beginning July 1, 1926, penny postage again became effective for Canada, the 
United States, Newfoundland and other countries of the continent of North 
America. For these countries the rate is 2 cents per ounce, while for Great Britain 
and other countries of the British Empire it is 3 cents per ounce, and for Postal 
Union countries 8 cents on the first ounce and 4 cents on succeeding ounces. 


The Post Office Department is administered by the Postmaster-General. 
Besides the several administrative branches within the Department, the Dominion 
is divided into 15 districts, each in charge of a Post Office Inspector. The Canadian 
system embraces a territory more extensive than that served by any other systems 
except those of the United States and Russia, the sparsity of population and the 
comparative lack of development making inevitable a peculiarly difficult and expen- 
sive service. 


Rural Mail Delivery.—A system of rural mail delivery was inaugurated in 
Canada on Oct. 10, 1908, limited at that time to existing stage routes, persons 
residing on such routes being entitled to have mail boxes put up in which the mail 
carrier was to deposit mail matter and from which he was to collect mail matter 
and carry it to the post office. As a consequence of the public approval of this 
scheme, new regulations, taking effect on April 1, 1912, made all persons residing 
in rural districts along and contiguous to well-defined main thoroughfares of one 
mile and upwards eligible to receive their mail in this manner, while couriers of 
rural mail routes were also required to sell postage stamps and take applications 
for and accept money, money orders and postal notes. The result has been an 
increase in the number of rural routes from approximately 900 in 1912 to 3,784 in 
1925, having 199,470 mail boxes as against approximately 25,000 in 1912. The 
establishment of these routes has been an important factor in the recent amelioration 
of the conditions of Canadian rural life. 


Statistics.—Tables 80 to 82 show the number of post offices in operation in 
Canada in 1925, gross revenue in all offices collecting $10,000 and upwards, and the 
revenue and expenditure of the department since 1890. 


a 
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80.—Number of Post Offices in Operation in the several Provinces of Canada, 
Mar. 31, 1924 and 1925. 


Provinces. 


BRITE OME WCLEICOMV Eifel was slateae © 9 ors 6 eleaieiase eres aistere 
IGE DD WOSEIA CFELCODIOS: 4 a.c sie coos ss csiee.caie oo o.eroislersie te 


In Estab- In 
Operation lished on Operation 
Mar. 31, during ae ar. 31, 

1924 Year. ica 1925. 

131 - 1 130 
1,819 8 34 1,793 
1,131 9 14 1,126 
2,366 39 9 2,396 
2,597 24 33 2,588 

816 8 11 813 
1,408 32 26 1,414 
1,215 il7s 21 1,211 

855 27 11 871 

19 - - 19 
13 2 - 15 
12,370 166 160 12,376 


81.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924 and 1925. 


Name of Post Office. 


P. E. tsland. 


Charlottetown........... 
Summerside.............. 


PAINMONE Ge. ooh cons aaj asoets 
PO MIPOTIS os Ae re or cin 
Bridgewater..........++- 
PeetmMouth .< Lees cee sé «ae: 
RIROOASBY. J wcinie'acrs isieais 
PP RVERE SB hase gets e's 


RMBOUONTO. ob cone eps 40 
New Glasgow............ 
North Sydney........... 
TC 1 ge ee yl 
SPUEYBO IL, aise elalane 0.6 
PL OMBELOU os. etnias 3.67015 
DV AHOY. Sh-cinenaitass eee 
Sydney Mines............ 


Bt Stephen, 25.55 525 =» 
BAMICVRIO SR ceevigesseccc cs 


1924, 
$ 


64,077 
18,896 


156,769 


1925. 
$ 


60,875 
19,085 


150,162 


12,789 
28,133 


1,303,451 


12,507 
21,492 
13,153 
11,885 
66,973 
430,376 


12,304 
275,997 
19,374 
16,346 
14,433 
19,613 


Name of Post Office. 1924, 1925. 
$ $ 
Quebec. 
15,479 
10,714 
11,680 
9,425 
16,734 
24,323 
19,983 
9,218 
9,474 
3,615,157 
550, 885 
9,798 
13,483 
32,893 
St. Tobuns .d5.¢ 2 aero sere 22,814 19,415 
Shawinigan Falls......... 23,180 21,663 
Sherbrooke.............- 112,379 107,465 
Piao (0) nO Oar SCC OPA Oe 12,481 11,553 
Thetford Mines.......... 14,132 13,715 
Three RIVerssecasaess s+ 60,602 59,752 
Walleyfield .;,.c2; sanes. se4 14, 257 13,433 
Wietoriaville, Sovecie ness 16,029 15,544 
Total for Province...... 6,165,190 5,982,415 
Ontario. 

ATM ON1e seis een Ores «10's 9,830 9,273 
APADTIOL, cc, os5 Satere oes. sre: 16,126 14,896 
UT OVS sc o'craxcto ttste Warwick oad 17,691 15,092 
Ayinier West0 0s i2..00s: 14,779 13,157 
BAIUtOiiss piane cen mees «nike 28,226 26,386 
Bellevlloucs. stecrees ees 58,123 56,092 
Bowmanville firs veces ss 14,192 12,965 
Bracebridge...........+.- 13,168 12,919 
Brampton. .aicreeces'es ca 25,547 24,147 
Brtntaond case see ae sare 154,528 137,392 
TIOSODULE. wate cects ccciee 23,759 19,415 
Brooirevilles dc. cose de core es 52,482 52,106 
BUrlMetOn... eee eens ess 9,587 9,330 
Campbellford ae 11,653 11,170 
Carleton Plac 19,329 18,032 
Chatham, 69,120 64,988 
Cobalt... 28,615 28,196 
; 27,813 27,083 
19,187 20,714 
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81.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting $10,000 and upwards, for 
the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924 and 1925—continued. 


Name of Post Office. 1924, 1925. Name of Post Office. 1924, 1925. 
$ $ $ $ 
Ontario—continued. Ontario—concluded. 
Collingwoods spi. .n.6: .- 22,735 2 COLT SUG DUT Ver akin eteth ie cake 54,752 54,919 
C@ormwalle set acties conan? 34, 841 $5,124: (Mmhoroldestansdaquee ee 15,691 14,650 
PD UNCLASY eee tee arse § 16,304 1149 We hilsonbure.cor ae ee 15,000 14,197 
LE a alle hera aes sreaeenee © 26, 891 POA SM Marakaaub Neh gn onan sea cr tee 34, 226 37,986 
HOLSUS hones Clee es ne yeee 13,968 12 <1 Sis Ee OLONtOse conse ete oe 6,104,784 6,091, 816 
ont Mranced amccmcesse 15, 280 45522) | rontonassnset.seee ites 19, 840 19,151 
Port William.2..<.....0-: 81,299 Wd 400 \oWialkcertoneer ss: .0,eee eee 11,761 11,079 
Galce ee tee 69, 848 66,861 || Wallaceburg seh eee 13,704 13,564 
Gananoques.n.- se lstrsae 17,437 UZAGAGallh Waterlooteeaeds oesdaas 34,977 38,357 
Georgetown...........-.. 11,764 LO30 845 iW ellandianess.. ete tee 46,772 42,890 
(WOderiChiee toate ee nae 18, 644 18,102 || Weston 19,026 19,632 
Gia aysl on gylen Gee aa ales 15,108 SOO SPV MATION Aes nt eee pena eas 13,608 14,149 
Guelphisstceionce aortas 109,144 104 5044 Windsore succes coeds noe 327,918 316,871 
Henley burvereeee seers 12,958 12,942 || Wingham... 12,194 11,177 
SEVATIELLONS \aten anise nto ciote 606,980 586,455 || Woodstock............-.. 57, 804 59,535 
LANOV ER traces 5 oot oe 15,373 13, 859 
Harristonte... sitae.s tts 10,574 10,025 || Total for Province...... 13,341,218 | 13,067,423 
lespelor yc cairns terete t 12,562 10,507 
IEG RCS WiLL Oe es tack ceccsonaricociore 13,683 14,449 
eOTSOU: cre rbnecas seria oe 29,182 24,581 Manitoba. 
Troquois Halls... 55.0.5... 10,694 9,203 
Wen Or .5. ce <ore-0:s israrsiscieens 22,728 TO AU eT ARO Oss cr rn erea sean e 111,692 107,082 
Kincardine: a> .2 aes ecws, 55 13,087 (280367 |EDauphinee eee ae nee 23,667 21,518 
BSANOSCON meen eevee ercertgers 119,790 113 FOU WW Neepawa tae .um. ooo. aaa. 11,948 11,129 
IKeimesyillecem cece site aera 10,619 10,067 || Portage la Prairie........ 35,336 32, 844 
Kateherer’ =),eseietn ee 110,728 117,173 Virden Reo 6 ae 10,090 9,649 
eaminoton s. stnisctyeceste 17, 846 17, 4614\| Wawsamesal..4.c.0k lease 10,938 11,298 
(uindsay tees eee or: 35.002 ORO UD TH MV MUIETITD CS eevee Sires ae ere 2,985,057 3,012,116 
Diistowel....cvewe sei ss 14,298 13, 899 
Dondontn aaaadss ice see 503, 841 483,043 || Total for Province...... 3,709,143 3,719, 682 
Mestord)..7:: 2 2eeease ates 10,996 10,314 
Madiland 3 meetin eect 23,474 23,525 
Milton Wests.2c. 0). 4: . 10,666 10,871 Saskatchewan. 
Mount Forest... ..04...%. 10,034 9,953 
INapaneen. casas sees 20,228 TOERRSn|BAsemiboia..+ nee ae os cae 10, 126 10,054 
New Liskeard............ 17,230 LoseOall WE steal ac easter eee ss 19,497 17,945 
INewmarketin cass ceive. 17,271 14 .8935|| sem boldt..¢ sre dee «. oe) 12,819 11,548 
New Toronto.mes.ns- 2 ech 10,388 13,3025) WMoy.dnoinster eae. <6 10,807 9,934 
Niagara Wallsigeaeete: «25-2 108, 887 111,615 || Maple Creek. 2... ...45...:; 10,611 8,555 
INorth Bay alse acelo. os 50,517 Doe GOMlPMeMOrtr vane a tame sete rare 13,031 11,893 
@alzvalle-ce eee tee ee mrs 16,287 16,154 Melvulle: cc28 sae Spice oo 14,019 13,520 
@rangeville sae 4s. cies 10,984 LO;S5is ll Mioosedaw:.c..aceh.ades «es 138, 839 139,076 
Orilhiass 22 499s oes: 44,523 49: 161 OMoosomin.. . dct die cass 10,172 9,288 
Oshawa ons ee oe 73,330 69,022 || North Battleford......... 26,442 25,101 
Otte wate see tee cea 583,218 583 So4ui) ExrmeerAlbertsa..-o..-.-. 47,907 44,462 
Onvent Sounders cee 53,539 DLO Mall WERCSUTIAN 2.08 oRee tees eet creer 712,012 702,945 
Dari iin: ceva Betas ccna 21,092 21 bor llpoaskatoons. seeded 267,250 258,192 
IParryacOund jamciyamenrs 15,453 £4,271 ISbaunavon.scase. dee aes 12,454 11,412 
Remibroke te taaedue e. 32,699 318270 |lliSwatt Current ss. acne ~ ae 33,616 31,457 
Perthicn tints cimvonsvraacy 28,163 2d SOG MV CY UTD on eee meee 31,461 29,992 
Peterborough............ 108, 566 LOSS 767 |W Morktonse: +. ase oe 36,651 32,646 
Potrolia...., ctasckopiraeaeee st 13,429 Pe 125981 
IRICLON eR eee 17,559 16,708 || Total for Proyince...... 2,604, 136 2,468,339 
PorteArthuraeee eee 62,389 58,640 = — 
IRort: Colborne-sr.s4.6.. 25 17,861 19,141 
ROLE OOVel sate aeons 8,786 10,038 Alberta. 
ort elope Aer creite.a sesnsie 20,896 19,854 
eresCObU s...jhe emer sors 12.572 (2RGSGU WE aM we wah taste creases 16,529 17,061 
iprestones saosin sone 23,947 22 VA5Y Calgary. aaionas. shoe 547,800 551,795 
RONENO I. ects ale cetoe. aia 26, 988 25 OU le CANAKOSO 6. pe Reeae hee iets 14,789 15,196 
St; Catharines ).4-....-.- 93,940 91,806 || Drumheller.............. 18,190 15,732 
Ste Marysyiancavetiemees 18, 807 AGL icin onton ss eteneea cee 455,256 417,603 
St. Dhomas.csceaaseova 66,518 685485) | Wacomibe:,..:.).. gee. datenee cs 11,623 11,424 
Sarmmiaunteacetiasme. unos 65,544 62,998 || Lethbridge............... 71,977 66,537 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 77,420 F2.OobsMLACLOOG!. \..6.peeaacasce 9,370 9,360 
Seatorth: «re -eecnme sete ee 10,562 9,789 || Medicine Hat............ 47,146 41,378 
Dim COC ss. hee eee 23,035 24-398 )h|(elved Weer, scemietees aces 18,018 18,509 
Smiths Palle eat. .sce 28,515 Qe LSOMlStOUthen se cst. ene tein rs a 10, 250 9,535 
South Porcupine.......... 10,078 9*9053/|) Venmualion...ccsud.t-en voce 9, 894 10,383 
Stratford: 2it Shi ee 62,680 62,289 || Wetaskiwin.............. 12,988 13,611 
Stratford Station......... 10,627 10,524 | 
SLrAtHrOyi eee eee ee 12,183 11,766 || Total for Province...... 2,005,500 1,931,190 
Sturgeon Halls. 4.o:...54: 11,107 10,821 | 
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81.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting $10,000 and upwards, for 
the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924 and 1925—concluded. 


Name of Post Office. 1924. 1925. Name of Post Office. 1924, 1925. 
$ $ $ $ 
British Columbia. Yukon. 

Chilliwack. 3 oi.5.0862. 15,745 14,491 || Total for Yukon....... 14,044 12,191 
COIS 001 ao 21,008 20,997 = 
Duncan’s Station......... 18,178 18,188 
Bernie A 2. ke 332 18,572 15,200 

SESE ER EGOS sreicearsi aceite «6.018, 31,795 30,058 

Meolowna es, eet red bb 19,970 19,037 

FEN PAIELG Stan > seule ves 29,837 28,465 SUMMARY. 

Balconies. bese Sng’. chess « 42,691 41,814 

New Westminster........ 71,694 6897455) (Peiislande). 90. fer. nee - 156, 769 150, 162 
North Vancouver......... 15,996 DN OveASCOtal <li: 1,357,515 1,303,451 
(POUGICEOM Ane ec cess be 18,448 17,620 || New Brunswick.......... 1,237, 831 1,237,316 
Prince George............- 10,597 UL 664 IQ webee? sin nets seen cho 6,165,190 5,982,415 
Prince Rupert....26.202.- 33,227 SEGLOS | CONCANO nae. ele eee: 13,341,218 | 13,067,423 
RRGVOISCOKO: «his oc ars ook 13,921 (pasa valeMantLOba ee etes meee oe 3,709, 143 3,719, 682 
2 A ee 13,517 16,147 || Saskatchewan............ 2,604,136 2,468,339 
WanGCOUVED eciccc cre cse ees 12107 204°) > 13937, 600" Alberta ook ek Se 2,005,500 1,931,190 
ICE DORE tah hie ost io trae's 30,417 -) 2h 4) British) Columbia: 2... 2,327,985 2,288,735 
WSU UGA at vee hrrake os eects sce) 263,799 DOOMOOSN EY US ODM, aah. Aoi e reke care 14,044 12,191 
Total for Province..... 2,327,980 | 2,288,730. || Total..°2....2.......... 32,919,331 | 32,160,904 


1 Included in Vancouver in 1925. 


82.— Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department for the quinquennial 


years 1890-1910, and for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-1926. 


Nore.—For all other years since 1868, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 288. 


Fiscal Years. 


Net Expendi- - "| 
omental tare Deficit. Surplus. 
$ $ $ $ 

2,357,385 | 3,074,470 717,081 = 
2,792,790 | 3,593,647 800, 857 - 
3,183,984-| 3,645,646 461,662 - 
5,125,373 | 4,634,528 - 490, 845 
7,958,547 | 7,215,337 - 743,210 
9,146,952 | 7,954,223 - 1,192,729 
10,482,255 | 9,172,035 - 1,310,220 
12,060,476 | 10,882,805 - 1,177,671 
12,956,216 | 12,822,058 - 134, 158 
13,046,650 | 15,961,191 | 2,914,541 - 
18,858,410 | 16,009,139 - 2,849,271 
20,902,384 | 16,300,579 - 4,601,805 
21,345,394 | 18,046,558 - 3, 298, 836 
21,602,713 | 19,273,584 - 2,329,129 
24,449,917 | 20,774,385 - 3,675,532 
26,331,119 | 24,661, 262 - 1,669, 857 
26,554,538 | 28,121,425 | 1,566,887 = 
29,262,233 | 27,794,502 - 1,467,731 
29,100,492 | 28,305,937 = 794,555 
28,581,993 | 29,873,802 | 1,291,809 - 
31,024,464 | 30,732,423 = 292,041 


Auxiliary Services.—The auxiliary postal services—the issuing of money 
orders (including postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office savings 


banks—have expanded enormously since Confederation. 


In 1868, for example, 


there were 515 money order offices in operation, issuing orders to an amount of 
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$3,342,574. In 1925 the number of offices had increased to 5,578, while the value 
of orders issued was more than 40 times as large as in the earlier year. In the 
following tables, illustrating the use of money orders and postal notes, it will also 
be noticed that the large number of 13,435,448 money orders, representing a value 
of $163,519,320, were issued during the year. The number of postal notes received 
and paid was 6,219,630, with a value of $13,926,654. It may be added that postal 
notes are issued payable to bearer and are in general use for the transfer of small 
sums, while money orders, on the other hand, are payable to order at a designated 
post office. Statistical tables showing the operation of the Post Office savings 
banks and the Dominion Government savings banks are included in the section on 
Finance. 


83.—Operation of the Money Order System in Canada, fiscal years endéd June 30, 
1901-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-1925. 


Nortse.—For 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 289. 


Payable i A eave 
ayable in of orders 
Orders pe issued 
Fiscal Years. issued in send dik in other 
Canada. Gannda Other countries, 
8 Canada eountnea payable in 
oak (Canada. 
No $ $ $ $ 

LOO Unvaray.tee sv aine cacisaios were s 1,151,024 17,956, 258 14,324, 289 3,631,969 2,592, 845 
L902 iwansaecswct teen sae 1,446,129 23,549,402 18,423,035 5,126,367 3,575, 803 
LOOS cecnicioters sPaveqiotmncerne rere ante 1,668,705 26, 868, 202 20,761,078 6,107,124 4,604,528 
NOG cerate aioiicterecis Sica nis travers 1, 869, 233 29,652,811 21,706,474 7,946,337 5,197,122 
BOQO nc: cic sien sinetncetemanies 1,924,130 32,349,476 23,410,485 8,938,991 5,602,257 
GO Gcehes ihe stteereavs + wie atetet 2,178,549 37,355,673 26,133,565 11,222,108 6,533,201 
1,845,278 382,160,098 21,958, 855 10, 201, 243 5,393,042 
2,990,691 49,974,007 31,836,629 18,137,378 7,933,361 
3,596, 299 52,627,770 36,577,552 16,050,218 7,794, 751 
4,178,752 60,967,162 41,595,205 19,371,957 8,048, 467 
4,840, 896 70,614, 862 45,451,425 25,163,437 8,664,557 
5,777,757 84,065, 891 52,568,433 31,497,458 8,712,667 
6,866,563 101, 153,272 61,824,030 39,829, 242 9,081, 627 
7,227,964 109,500,670 66,113,221 43,387,449 9,807,313 
6,990, 813 89,957,906 64,728,941 25,283,965 9,707,383 
7,171,375 94,469,871 75,781,582 18, 688, 289 9, 868,137 
8,698,502 119,695,535 97,263,961 22,481,574 9,704,610 
9,919,665 142,959,167 116, 764, 491 26,194,676 9,385,627 


9,100,707 | 142,375,809 | 116,646,096 25,729,713 10,351,021 
9,947,018 | 159,224,937 | 185,201,816 24,023,121 10,050,361 


11,013,167 | 173,523,322 | 155,916,232 17,607,090 6,680,971 
10,031,198 | 189,914,186 | 124,316,726 15,597,460 5,515,069 
11,098,222 | 143,055,120 | 126,617,350 16,437,770 8,986,041 


12,561,490 | 159,855,115 | 141,620,372 18, 234, 743 13,508,396 
13,435,448 | 163,519,320 | 145,769,761 17,749,559 13,957,613 


Attention may be drawn to the discrepancy between the value of orders issued 
in Canada and payable in other countries and those issued elsewhere payable in 
Canada. The difference (about $3,800,000 in 1925 and almost $34,000,000 in 1914) 
represents to a large extent remittances made by immigrants and to travellers in 
foreign countries. It is an indication, at least, of the large amounts sent out from 
Canada, and is an essential figure in the computation of our balance of trade. 


MONEY ORDER TRANSACTIONS 
Con Se a eee, 


84.—Money Orders, by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1921-1925. 


Provinces. 1921. 
No. 

Money order offices in— 

RUMURREUM sc Cece SE Eco ciakh oS a6 ov otaioc itcle.« 5,197 
Prince Edward Island................. 62 
DION OCOLE pe. cheats mits oh clea eats 344 

OM DYONs WICK. shih sides os v'lds cae 238 
URGG Saeed cco oe rics o's states seco, 1,111 
RODEATIOL Cer ete SAREE viele SEAR MER - 1,520 
RA GNTCOD A ae 55s fates MGs Foe oh css sins aldn's 344 
MARKACCHGWHU=. cole cinn cc oecaceakien 650 
PRU OE GE och, ae Sree ead aiolate » goatee Sota 490 
British Columbia 433 
PeaecOn. Terri GOry’ s..cres ciclo ce ueTks eda 5 

Money orders issued in— No. 

MEMEBERS SS nn Rois cteahge BT 11, 013,167 
Prince Edward Island................. 59,098 
INGWAY SCOUIS cor cer ccles Saisie cM ae Wenle » 756,168 
PNOWEESTONS WICK once. nt ccc etccmote ewe 428,648 
UGH BOSE. asi ae nin. Lettres one eats cts 1,374,724 
Ontanowe tus: Shes .i82.c nee. Eee 3,658,178 
NESRIEL TNO mec NR a 50 0 sore circiovsis 815,550 
IARICALONO WANE SG oc niv cc soe ovecnv arcs 1,804,563 
BNI Dertetien bptpeits fobs athens. |, Ai 1,245,872 
BEMIADH COMM DIA oc eccisseie sig cow esters «is 865,054 
MOONE Orritory et vases acess < oes 5,312 

Receipts for money orders issued in— $ 

ELEC Cae te Se tee ty ies ne a 173,523,322 
Prince hd ward! Islend ses... .6ccescienae « 890,038 
INOwaA SCobiassar Tees, He kn kk ee 11,241,946 
INGE Bruns WiGheeeye. aS: 2.6 eee nek oc 6,725,201 
MIDOHOG ees HIME Lee soa aieins RSE ate obs 20,982,946 
RONGATEO «hc sie Aitele.s Sates Bes wee haloes whe 54,348,199 
WWarriobe v6 ee waite eee th chick itl os 13,727,900 
Saskateho wane. “cass: eicoeh Wek 29,144, 606 
PAR NOR Ne Werte T a ek Aas A sulle Ree a. 20,173,523 
IB rab IS MCOnTEY DI clei os Sie og as are l@ie csi 16,146,385 
BVNONGE OF ELOY ns oct cee oe okie Rieran 142,578 

Number of money orders paid in— : No. 

CELTETL EUG pee ee ot Bt ne, eee 9,864, 184 
Prince Edward Island......... oa 36,599 
INOVS SCOLIAS I) 75e% os «0 bs 419,594 

E 704,072 
1,057,289 
3,551,679 
1,790,933 

929,641 
971,594 
401,910 

873 

Amount of money orders paid in— $ 

COOLEY ES eee ee eee ee es eee 162,992,196 
Prince Edward Island................- 800,594 
POM COLIN ck ua mittens ooSiatiare’s claws aay 6,764,328 
Diem Brunswick, 5; au. ess descieckiw o'0 ~ 10,415,372 
Emp DOD UIs AAAS. ane ahahccu de east 22,998, 684 
CLEC Tae get iene a ee 52,562,211 
BE AIIEODA Kctine Geek kien A en 31,633,328 
PERE OLCHOWAN diy ete sigiloino.3 alae oble-ag.ue 18,303,344 
RINE SRS. Zea oink site ae ateiels ats 10,368,069 
PrdAsh Colvin Dis ses, coh eae. ceati ae iw ae 9,128, 855 
POMC ON LATPIGON 28 tec tinan atlas lewac.s 6 17,411 


1922. 1923 1924, 1925. 

No. No. No. No. 
5, 266 5,337 5,472 5,578 
63 64 64 65 
360 366 366 373 
247 251 256 261 
1,126 1,134 1,178 1,202 
1,513 1,521 1,555 1,587 
353 358 367 374 
656 676 696 720 
508 520 529 533 
436 442 456 458 
4 5 5 5 

No. No. No. No. 
10,031,198 | 11,098,222 | 12,561,490 | 13,435,448 
56,780 68, 255 84,639 91,729 
706,161 787,787 865,954 913,681 
390,186 433,345 495,285 528,041 
1,193,490 1,334, 448 1,618,558 1,818,923 
3,073,193 3,354,982 3,809,106 4,052,189 
763,640 831,315 883, 641 979,684 
1,804, 767 2,056, 272 2,274,027 2,384, 732 
1,210,397 1,315,094 1,511,045 1,595,753 
826,819 909,953 1,011,514 1,062,217 
5,765 6,771 (GEM 8,499 

$ $ $ $ 

139,914,186 |143,055,120 159,855,115 | 163,519,320 
770,936 886,337 1,054,771 1,095,471 
8,996,905 9,366,417 | 10,200,072 10,380,702 
5,385,442 5,389, 834 6,065, 231 6, 291,499 
16,106,847 | 16,654,927 | 19,798,941 21,743,665 
42,125,653 | 41,392,830 | 46,398,064 47,194,968 
10,495,309 | 10,798,013 | 10,665,567 12,109,309 
25,991,164 | 28,728,569 | 31,253,787 30,557,987 
17,416,395 | 16,956,761 | 20,110,713 19,796,411 
12,489,834 | 12,716,153 | 14,126, 848 14,157,524 
135,701 165,279 181,121 191,785 

No. No. No. No. 
9,080,463 | 10,111,820 | 11,578,276 | 12,432,831 
32,566 33,449 41,908 41,840 
391,347 458,093 528,579 541,735 
645, 812 740,939 842,453 913,909 
918,941 968,650 1,134,829 1,265,893 
3,209,381 3,605, 808 4,168,751 4,595,186 
2,055,452 2,290,874 2,564,358 2,735,698 
1,013,055 1,118,384 1,236,483 1,302,646 
405,821 440,270 546,479 532,817 
407,276 454,459 493 ,349 502,033 
812 894 1,087 1,074 

$ $ $ $ 

130,593,935 |135,274,776 |155,336,773 | 159,301,805 
661,531 657,391 858,547 823,439 
5,647,534 6,214, 219 7,418,506 7,293,829 
8, 268, 419 8,826,768 | 10,342,846 10, 803,829 
15,293,200 | 13,893,894 | 16,882,151 17,701,053 
42,445,288 | 44,452,751 | 51,335,317 53,740,159 
27,765,545 | 29,520,452 | 32,463, 883 34,411,381 
14,457,674 | 15,130,063 | 164,680,225 16,411,463 
8,143,535 8,271,784 | 10,236,994 9,214,214 
7,894,752 8,285,618 9,093,304 8,876,906 
16,457 21,836 25,000 25,533 


Values. 1920. 


No. 

166,078 
275,214 
204,429 
229, 954 
409, 967 
220, 006 


1921. 1922. 1923. 
No. No. No. 
144, 084 158,108 173,210 
227,789 281,679 340, 713 
175, 564 190, 364 208, 251 
240,085 225,044 210,129 
389,935 425,943 465, 787 
226,510| 213,320) 201,455 


1924. 


No. 

165, 622 
242,477 
215, 742 
219,406 
394,578 
203, 687 
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85.—Number and Values of Postal Notes, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1920-1925—conc. 


Values. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
(YAU aioe eee, s ieee ad RR a SE tae Alc nti i 131,031 146, 247 124, 558 108, 925 109, 292 116, 454 
OL De eee eke ieag Be eee, Sener 188,561 173,389 190, 413 206, 833 190, 787 201, 805 
OF SO ioe Saat eens cen cee 189,654} 196,695 175,443 171, 749 172, 928 181, 707 
ODOR arto see eee. Nene ne ace 191, 881 208, 922 186, 400 179,231 184,015 198,104 
i LAC Users cascra eh erttee Cte et this 'h Aepercen eet ate 851,118 864, 275 837,437! 1,006,036 891,216 920,318 
ALEC, per i sic neat Rca Cae ce Ret 433,896} 467,034) 393,725} 386,663) 360,476} 366,938 
2 OO a hepa, Se lace Oe Ae RR eee 603, 156 619, 726 578, 353 607,115 609 , 269 652, 367 
PD EUAN R Sn. iol ch ch RRMA Sena Ee A 277, 871 277,796 240, 269 239, 930 250,261 276,596 
Bi (O69 dis te aha Lar ae Ae OU es, gee Soe 2 421,983 452, 632 419,969 425,173 448 917 497,599 
LL RRP oR cM ae ER RS PY 278,762| 317,232} 293,936} 290,896) 311,002) 352,482 
ORO) arent ne Mice. tre rine creer Mane nte ore 479,251| 499,089} 477,460} 492,080) 589,877) 624,988 
SOLOO Pe in oe ed A ERAS ee ee 277,306 300, 787 266, 953 270,063 296,577 324,162 
MotalnotesTecetved\......<006 «> we ee No.| 5,830,118} 5,927,791] 5,679,374] 5,984,239) 5,806,129] 6,219,630 
Total value, including postage stamps 
CH nb 276 Wet ne Ae anger a5 bie EEE $ |12,122, 720}12, 792, 855)11, 827, 896)12, 179, 920)12, 657, 724/13, 926, 654 
Commission received.............. $ 127, 964 132,393 124, 957 130,545 135,353 149,317 
Postal notesissued to postmasters. No. | 5,901,171) 5,902,035] 5,580,475) 6,143,040] 5,747,410) 6,305,500 
Valueol notesissueds4;.. scone $ |12,304, 949/13, 026, 166/11, 598, 881/12, 696, 889/12, 570, 690|14, 263,972 


86.—Issue of Postage Stamps, etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924 and 1925. 


Issued 1924. Issued 1925. 
Denominations. 
Number. Value. Number. Value. 
$ $ 

MGentic Sek. SAS Reh) SA a oe 8 eh 241,276,499 2,412,765 | 216,429,073 2,164,291 
P4011 1A GER MS ohh urid BAO OAR aadicke 266, 044, 300 5,320,886 | 217,683,600 4,353, 672 
BRCOM DHE sic hice R tat Alt ae ers ti i ee 404, 228, 000 12,126,840 | 399,386,100 11,981,583 
ANCOR Gh sijo SO De Os De 10, 445, 150 417,806 |} 11,267,400 450,700 
ORC OMG 28 rec MO ee. As Ee ae RE ROE 36, 190, 500 1,809, 525 37,778, 100 1, 888, 905 
CONG. LE 2c. BN ete leak PORT © ee 2,212,800 154, 896 3,065,300 214,571 
LONCENID ee. Neen ete ce eee cok See 37, 801, 250 3, 780, 125 38, 126, 150 3,812, 615 
DUICENO. EE 3.) Ae eens: yan eon See «LSet, BI 8,532,925 1,706,585 8,078, 950 1.615, 790 
PA USCe) i na eRe aun Pera ee One Ae eR AA el 1,056, 965 528, 483 951,315 475, 658 
Ak00dollar. SAS Ales PE Od ES aks eee ee 286,875 286, 875 243,575 243,575 

10'cent. Special Delivery....t:220. 6... cane: = - - = 
20\cent; special Delivery... 02.00 4i neces sen 266, 450 53,290 260,330 52, 066 
Igcant Hy luc shed oot... eine aks eee ee 1,196, 250 11, 962 1, 280, 600 12, 806 
Cent Pe DUG rete eyes. oc ee ee ee. a eee 2,825,200 56, 504 2,583, 750 51,675 
DICGRt EDUC eee nate Mee eee pe ee 710, 850 35, 542 868, 100 43, 405 
1 cent stamp books, 25c. each................ 213,368 53, 342 158, 705 39, 726 
2:cent stamp books, 25¢. each>..............- 234, 676 58, 669 147,585 36, 896 
3 cent stamp books, 25 c. each............... 1,048,078 262,020 1, 247,030 311, 758 
Combination stamp books, 25c. each......... 523, 573 130, 893 713, 679 178, 420 
Poentxolls: (srdewise)s. 8 oe ee en eee 26, 259 132, 871 18, 642 94,329 
DGenv vols (SIGEwISe)!..2.0e sehen one eee 31, 866 320,572 26, 987 271, 489 
BICONGOLIS (SICEWIRE) -- ek Teen a aee ete eee 46,927 706, 720 46,556 701, 133 
Heent rolls precaneelled 3. "ee eset cs «nce 6, 133 31,156 9,416 47,777 
leent rolls (end wise)...4; ee eedes one an 152 775 2 10 
DConteTOLue end wise) ace ace amet eee 146 1,475 147 1,485 
SiCeny.TOllsi(GnG wise) ccc 4e.c acer ee eee 12 181 11 166 
1 cent post bands at $1.20 per 100.............. 973,800 11, 679 927, 400 11,129 
3 cent businessreply cards, single............. - - 4,052,000 20, 260 
3 cent businessreply cards, 8 on sheet......... - - 2,426,000 12,130 
Ikeenty post Cards sete ne... e nn een go eae ee 14,438, 900 144,389 13, 892, 400 138,924 
MOentipOst CALGS aes sas. Tete Tete Cee eee een 11, 456, 300 229,126 10, 294, 700 205, 894 
1 cent advertising cards, 16 on sheet.......... 428, 000 4, 280 250, 000 2,500 
2 cent advertising cards, 16 on sheet.......... 650, 000 13,000 1, 222,000 24,440 
1 cent advertising cards, 8 on sheet........... 1,725, 000 17, 250 1,493,000 14,930 
2 cent advertising cards, 8 on sheet........... 2,703, 000 54,060 2,051, 600 41,032 
1 cent advertising cards, single................ 242,700 2,427 106, 100 1,061 
2 cent advertising cards, single................ 96, 300 1,926 60, 500 1,210 
6 cent post cards for Postal Union countries. . . 2,050 123 1,050 63 
lacenb reply postcards... casero: tance weer = - 1,449, 600 21,744 
2 centmeplvapost Cands.52,55 Mawel oe ee. ee 318,050 6,361 207, 200 4,144 
Leentispecialiwrappers:ccavwen canescens ana soe 855, 100 8,551 998, 600 9, 986 
Grcont reply COupOusue se saeenee Leer ota oe 15,010 901 7,180 431 
1 cent No. 8 stamped envelopes............... 1, 667, 050 21,345 1,992, 250 24,516 
2 cent No 1,481,100 33, 801 1,457,000 32,507 
3 cent No 2,841, 700 93,316 3,317,000 107, 150 
1 cent No 581, 200 7,631 790, 950 10, 229 
2 cent No. 10 stamped envelopes.............- 145, 700 3,378 140, 250 3, 220 
3 cent No. 10 stamped envelopes.............. 266, 850 8, 859 286, 100 9,428 
Botal. - Aky. setes:. eae eee eee 1,055,799, 506 31,063,161 | 987,793,983 29,741, 426 
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Subsidies, etc.—The conveyance of mail by land and water entailed a total 
expenditure during 1925 of $14,022,814. Land transportation (largely that by 
rural delivery) cost $6,157,262; railway carriage cost $7,283,056, while that by 
steamship cost $582,495. These amounts were paid solely for services rendered as 
carriers. In addition, however, considerable mail is carried, on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, by steamships and steamship lines which are especially sub- 
sidized by the government. Table 87, showing amounts so paid in 1923, 1924 and 
1925, is appended. 


87.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923-1925. 

Nore.—The figures in the following table are taken from the ‘‘Public Accounts,’’ issued by the 
Finance Department: they represent the amounts paid in connection with contracts made under statutory 
authority by the Department of Trade and Commerce for trade services,including the conveyance of mails. 


Services. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ 
Canada and the West Indies or South America or both............. 340, 667 321, 705 335, 154 
CFA ANG DOULLIATEICH Feet. cea ea tet tak Mee tke eames hs 121, 667 146,000 125,000 
RMAC En TIT. NG We FIC RANG is ota wakes’ oo P oii. ioe hate Pete ok estes bo 119, 633 130,509 84, 615 
eC AUC ENG WLOUNCIEANG oe oc heen Was votes peaaae con tate 26, 923 27,821 - 
Ferry service between Campment, |’Ours island and mainland of 

CE COUCIENNDE Ree ites. mecca: Sa. ated: its Well oa ites ne be 1,000 - - 
SPOON AUC ENO DY. ckeety toe i od «cette. . MU LAbne, Woke Rao ainva ls 14, 520 14, 904 15,000 
Saint John, Digby, Annapolis and Granville....................05. 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Saint John, N.B., Minas Basin and Margaretsville, N.S............ 7,786 7,621 8,500 
SamtJohn, Westportiand Yarmouth:.<...6. ceewnt s ockisdeeecen ome: 10,000 10, 000 10,000 
AGM OL ANG: TUCO OUO WD noid adc cacnace ae Deas uis ape J TES ea nro 1,500 1,500 1,000 
Halifax, La Hayerand ha Haveriver portsvccc: teeta c cheeses os 5, 827 5,596 6, 000 
Pastibesond iNewiounGdlanch. 656 3s ues eoardae-ec aie ek ae 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Taisen UO AUG GUYSDOLO... aca ean asenteattw ron benenine nee 9,000 9,000 9,000 
Halifax and Spry bay and ports in Cape Breton.................... 6,000 6, 000 6, 000 
RP apa tacit Ce WS SIICOAS ELON); > snecscireeap eho eres awisriors <nIRE cable ours ae 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 
Halifax, south Cape Breton and Bras d’Or lake ports............... 6,000 6,000 5,000 
Pictou, Sourisiand the Magdalenislands.............0.c00000ee0005 24,000 | . 24, 000 39, 962 
armen WA A ACL, ERIN. «Stn eich clack sie sores ommrnittes © cha eee 15,000 15,000 20,000 
Miscou and Shippegan islands and mainland....................... 3,300 2,981 2,000 
aehieee Moptread. ang AbASpeDIACS. <<. a.ya/, caret paige alls ta hak cle elan 2 30,000 30, 000 30,000 
Quebec: Natashquanand Harrington. ..if2.. vib ec. eds. cee es oes 85, 000 85,000 85,000 
Bips@atborine’ t.BayiAnds (ad OuSSaG. dic si: 4-bBocsns > wastes che ba 1,500 2,000 2,000 
Pictou and Montague, Murray Harbour, etc., and Georgetown..... 3,360 - 3,500 
Pictou and New Glasgow and Antigonish County ports and Mul- 

ERATE ati ee aT gtk iit 5 acetate nt Wives aah wise seta 1,500 1,500 1,500 
Port Miuletave and GUiySDOrOn te ooh voc k scott ates aasee eer ee see 9,395 9,470 8, 643 
eaniseniiora ror peta OUEE GS OLe pipiqs arth cobra rede oa. ecpend pteldeintece Gap 8,000 8, 269 9, 802 
Ote MANOA YC SG. OOUSOu, acta c oc toc nis caegitat eteiaue see uci ia 13,500 13,500 13,500 
Picton, Mulpraye and | Cheticamp: Sawer es) ULE SS acset S odes: - 11,000 11,000 11,000 
Petit de Grat and Mulgrave I.C.R. terminus................5..+5- 9,968 9,904 10,000 
i spephe Cimerr CULO a eee teen Set ce ate cites ouere ae 9,000 10,500 10,500 
Br acer sand WOYCOCOMAC winiteih by cts aah ester ee sate. moran eas 4,825 13,000 13,000 
Sydney to Bras d’Or lake ports and ports on east and west coasts 

RAE as. SUE. URE Chas Shaw ae cid: ee Ble ee a 14,000 14,000 16, 727 
Sydney and bay St. Lawrence ports... 6. <.cn nd aldecmnsineniyesieess 9,000 9,000 9,000 
Charlottetown, Pictou and New Glasgow............::e0eeeeeeeeds 7,939 7,769 25,000 
Victoria, Vancouver and: Skagway..s).. oie :i. spline geeae nitions 25,000 25,000 25,000 
Charlottetown, Victoria and Holliday’s Wharf................-...- 4,000 4,000 4,000 
Victoria and Vancouver island (west coast)..............00000 ee eee 15,000 15,000 15, 000 
rman and rth HranciscOs: «61,1 Mcd « cuekieiemia Mind soap. SAPs ne 2,827 2,740 3,000 
Newcastle, Neguac and Escuminac, Miramichi river and bay...... 5,000 5,000 4,000 
Pacicaisinndand mamland sit rel. tebe eda eet tha: aed. ¢ 11,000 11,000 8, 250 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and Queen Charlotte islands.................. 21,000 21,000 21,000 
Vancouver and ports.on Howé-cound.....0.... 0c ee eee eee de eee scents 3,358 1,405 3, 750 
pam sonn end st. Androws:. NB iets ieee a So gife nak.) Rene 4,000 4,000 3,000 
SamtJoun, Bear River and way ports.......2...-00scccesseverees 2,000 2,000 1,500 
paint Jonn.and Wedgeport; IN. Bi moe. 7255 cates eae ulead. tase 5,000 5,000 5, 000 
araeisty Bias CEN RTT « Seta acai « disc ait vralsis S Pew vers epiaa MEG - 1,500 1,500 
Minlnodcie. Mss, AG Warioton, OHI A. Jon roi: eleutatobas oe oie vive - 101 s 
Halifax, Louisbourg and bay St. Lawrence...................0-00+ - 5,000 2,400 
Port Hawkesbury and Cheticamp, N.S...0. 0.0 oe cc ee ee vee - 2,000 3,000 
Rimouski and Pointe:aux Outardes:..... 6.0... .ece cd eedener cee caee = 5, 000 3, 000 
Mancouverand northern ports.0f BiG. occas owen west oe owns ou el oe 24, 800 24, 800 18, 600 
Expenses in connection with the supervision of subsidized steamship 

Stn ann OPE RE Boa! ee ee Sees ee am See eS 2 eee 3,890 3,991 4,240 

Total subsidies and subventions.................... 1,070,684 | 1,105,087 1,055, 643 


VIII.—LABOUR AND WAGES. 
I.—LABOUR. 
1.—Occupations of the People. 


The occupations of the people of a country are at any given time mainly deter- 
mined by its natural resources and the stage which has been reached in their develop- 
ment. The outstanding characteristics of Canada are its enormous extent, its 
immense natural resources and the comparatively slight development of these, 
only the southern portions of the country being as yet at all exploited. The devel- 
oped areas fall into four economic units with quite distinct physical characteristics:— 
first, the Maritime Provinces, where lands, forests, mines and fisheries are the 
chief natural resources; secondly, Ontario and Quebec, with lands, forests, mines 
and abundant water-power for manufacturing purposes; thirdly, the Prairie Prov- 
inces, where the land is the chief natural resource except in Alberta, which contains 
immense coal deposits; lastly, British Columbia, with fisheries, forests and mines, 
where agriculture plays a comparatively minor part. Though, when the country 
as a whole is considered, the immense fertile areas of arable land must be considered 
as its chief natural resource, in different parts of its vast expanse other resources 
predominate, and give the key to the chief occupations of the people. 

In Canada, as in other new countries, the labouring population (using the term 
in its widest sense) bears a larger proportion to the total than is the case in older 
civilizations where there exists more realized wealth. In addition to our native- 
born workers, great numbers of young males and smaller numbers of females, who 
have nothing to sell but their personal services, immigrate from older countries to 
Canada to find here a better market for their labour. Thus both the sex distri- 
bution and the age distribution of the population of Canada is rendered somewhat 
abnormal, an unusually large percentage of that population being of working age 
and of the male sex—that is, of the sex which is most generally gainfully employed.! 

Information regarding the occupation of gainfully employed persons in Canada 
was obtained at the census of 1921 under the following heads:—(1) ‘‘Chief occupa- 
tion or trade,”’ defined as being the description which would most accurately indic- 
ate the particular kind of work done by which a living was earned; (2) Whether 
‘‘employer,” ‘‘ employee,” or “‘ working on own account,” these latter including 
“persons who are gainfully employed but who are neither employers nor em- 
ployees,”’ 7.e., independent workers who receive neither salary nor wages nor are 
subject to direction or control in their work; (3) In the case of employers, the name 
of the principal product; in the case of employees, where employed; in the case of 
workers on their own account, the nature of the work. 

The Labour Force of Canada in 1921.—In 1921, out of a total population 
in the nine provinces of 6,671,721 (including 21,277 of unstated ages), 10 years 
old and over, 3,173,169 or 47-5 p.c. were gainfully employed, as compared with 
2,723,634 or 49-4 p.c. in 1911, 43-9 p.c. in 1901 and 44-5 p.c. in 1891. How far 
the decline in the percentage of gainfully employed in 1921 as compared with 1911 
is due to the lesser proportion of males to total population, how far to a later 
age at leaving school and how far to the rise of a leisured class in Canada is a matter 
which requires to be further investigated, but unquestionably the first two causes 
largely account for the phenomenon. 


1On the sex distribution of the population, see pp. 96-98; on the age distribution, see pp. 103-104. 
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Male Labour in 1921.—Of the male population in the nine provinces 10 years 
old and over in 1921 of 3,461,723, 2,683,019 or 77-5 p.c. were gainfully employed, 
as compared with 2,358,813 or 79-5 p.c. in 1911, 74-2 p.c. in 1901 and 76-6 p.c. 
in 1891. Thus the latest census shows a decrease in the proportion of males gain- 
fully employed, a decrease probably due partly to a later age at school leaving, 
partly to a change in the age distribution of the male population 10 years old and 
over, a larger percentage of the total being at relatively advanced ages, and a 
smaller percentage in the younger groups. For example, 10-17 p.c. of the male 
population of Canada were in the age-group 20-24 in 1911 as compared with 7-77 
p.c. in 1921; again, 3-35 p.c. were between 65 and 74 in 1921 as compared with 3-04 
p.c. in 1911. 

Female Labour in 1921.—Of the female population of 10 years and over in 
the nine provinces, numbering altogether 3,210,198 in 1921, 490,150 or 15-2 p.e. 
were gainfully employed in 1921, as compared with 364,821 or 14-3 p.c. in 1911, 
12-0 p.c. in 1901 and 11-1 p.c. in 1891. Thus the tendency for women to go in- 
creasingly into gainful occupations, which has been operative since 1891, continues 
to operate, though the increase in percentage between 1911 and 1921 is not so great 
as between 1901 and 1911, in spite of the effects of the Great War in stimulating 
the employment of women. 

Occupational Distribution in 1921.—The occupational distribution of the 
gainfully employed population of Canada in 1921 is shown by occupational groups 
and by sex in Table 1, with comparative figures for 1911. Agriculture is indicated 
to be still the chief occupation of the people, employing 32-82 p.c. of the total gain- 
fully employed in 1921, as compared with 34-28 p.c. in 1911; however, the percent- 
age of males engaged in agriculture declined only from 38-91 in 1911 to 38-16 in 
1921. Other extractive industries, employing male labour almost exclusively, 
showed relatively large declines, logging employing only 1-26 p.c. of the 1921 popu- 
lation as compared with 1-58 p.c. of the 1911 population, while fishing and trapping 
employed only 0-92 p.c. as against 1-28 p.c. and mining and quarrying only 1-61 
p.c. as against 2-31 p.c. The labour force employed in manufactures also declined 
from 17-73 p.c. of the total in 1911 to 17-22 p.c. in 1921, and that in construction 
from 5-98 p.c. to 5-84 p.c. 

While the percentage of the gainfully employed concerned with the production 
of what the economist describes as “‘ form ’”’ utilities declined. between 1911 and 
1921, that concerned with the creation of other utilities increased. Thus the per- 
centage engaged in transportation activities (the creation of “place” utilities) 
increased from 7-99 p.c. in 1911 to 8-45 p.c. in 1921, and those in trade (the creation 
of “possession ”’ utilities) from 9-01 p.c. to 9-78 p.c., while those employed in 
finance increased from 1-40 to 1-93 p.c. As regards service, while those engaged 
in domestic service declined from 7-88 p.c. to 6-28 p.c. those engaged in the pro- 
fessions increased from 3-84 p.c. to 5-72 p.c. Those engaged in public adminis- 
tration showed a more moderate increase than might have been expected in view 
of the conditions of the time, from 2-81 p.c. to 2-98 p.c. in the decade. 

As the census of 1921 was taken on the same date as the census of 1911, the 
conclusions stated above were not affected by seasonal changes of occupation. The 
classification of occupations was, however, somewhat different in the two years, 
and the revision of the statistics of earlier censuses (summarized at pp. 659-663 of 
the 1924 edition of the Year Book), so as to make them comparable with those now 
published, has not yet been completed. In the interpretation of these statistics, 
it should not be forgotten that 1921 was hardly a normal year. 
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— Occupations of the Gainfully Employed Population of Canada, by Sexes, num-= 
bers and percentages, 1911 and 1921. 


NUMBERS, 
Males. Females. Totals. 
Occupational Groups. 
1911. 1921, 1911. 1921, 1911. 1921. 
Agricultixensmeapecnees et 917,848] 1,023,706 15, 887 17,912 933,735| 1,041,618 
Logging. . eubatond 42,901 39,808 13 ig 42,914 29,815 
Fishing and trapping. Ache w ie 34,547 29,241 265 51 34, 812 29, 292 
Mining and quarrying...... 62, 706 50, 860 61 203 62,767 51,063 
Manufacturing Bat Ne SENT AYE 384, 606 441, 249 98,345 105,408 482,951 546, 657 
Copstriction stds ses - cee 162,502 184,577 218 625 162,720 185, 202 
Transportation 210,692 246,947 6, 852 21,145 217,544 268, 092 
RT GG: sere ee, er eee ee 205, 857 248,548 39,441 61,891 245,298 310,439 
Pinanee eeinet, so cee te 35,403 46,180 2,746 TONLE 38, 149 61,301 
Service— 
Domi estieh.ad.ius aaeara is oe 75,612 81.504 139,064 134, 766 214,676 216,270 
Per OLOssiOnall 2h 5 he ak o.sterec 57,081 82,064 47,649 99,327 104,720 181,391 
Public Administration 72,001 81,959 4,078 12,582 76, 604 94,541 
Recreationalsss.. sk ae 2,410 6, 848 432 959 2,842 7,807 
Unspecified industries 94,117 119,528 9,775 20,153 103, 892 139, 681 
Totalit 22, d55. 223 2,308,813) 2,683,019 364, 821 490,150! 2,728,634; 3,173,169 
PERCENTAGES. 
Males. Females. Totals. 
1911 1921. 1911. 1921. 1911. 1921. 
AN OTIGUCURCK scnacsaimotii cole 38-91 38-16 4-36 3-66 34-28 32-82 
Logging. oes aa 1-82 1-48 0-01 0-00 1-58 1-26 
Fishing and Trapping.. ard ares ft 1-47 1-09 0:07 0-01 1-28 0-92 
Mining and Quarrying.. 2-66 1-89 0-02 0-04 2-31 1-61 
Manufacturing: Sienna 16°30 16°45 26-95 21-50 17°78 17-22 
Construction=. .... 0.4.5 20.04: 6-89 6-88 0-06 0-13 5-98 5-84 
RrAMBporcatvone «ches sae. oe 8-93 9-20 1-88 4-31 7-99 8-45 
PROG? cy Sosky. sree cr aay: 8:73 9-26 10-81 12-63 9-01 9-78 
inane istic anette meg 1-50 1-72 0-75 3-08 1-40 1-93 
Service— 
WDOMSSTIC. wancaiee ni aeeiee 3-21 3-04 38-11 27-49 7:88 6-82 
Professional... antag 2°42 3:06 13-06 20-27 3-84 §-72 
Public Administration. ... 3-07 8-05 1-12 2-57 2-81 2-98 
Reereational i. .00 eee oe 0-10 0-26 0-12 0-20 0:10 0-25 
Unspecified Industries...... 3°99 4-46 2°68 4-11 3°81 4-40 
Potalieotrcte sae 100-00 160-00 100-60 100-00 100-00 100-00 


2.—Dominion Department of Labour. 


The Department of Labour of the Dominion Government was established in 


1900 under the authority of the Conciliation Act, 1900 (63-64 Vict., c. 24). 


Its 


chief duties originally comprised the administration of certain provisions of this 
statute designed to aid in the prevention and settlement of labour disputes, the 
administration of the Government’s fair wage policy for the protection of work- 
men employed on Dominion Government contracts and on works aided by grant of 
public funds, the collection and classification of statistical and other information 
relative to conditions of labour, and the publication of a monthly periodical known 


as the ‘‘ Labour Gazette’. 


by the Postmaster-General, who was also Minister of Labour. 
a separate Department under the Labour Department Act, 1909 (8-9 Edw. VII, 


ce. 22), 


From 1900 to 1909 the Department was administered 
It was constituted 
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The work of the Department was greatly increased in 1907 by the passage of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 20). At present 
the Department is also charged with the administration of an Act passed in 1918 
known as the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (8-9 Geo. V,c. 21), the Govern- 
ment Annuities Act, 1908 (7-8 Edw. VII, c. 5), the Technical Education Act, enacted 
in 1919 (9-10 Geo. V,c. 73), and the Combines Investigation Act, 1923. The scope 
of the Department has increased in other directions, especially in the investigation 
of questions relating to the cost of living and in connection with the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.'—The Industrial Disputes Invest- 
igation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 20), has attracted considerable favourable 
attention from legislators and publicists throughout the world. As enacted in 
1907, it forbids strikes and lockouts in industrial disputes affecting mines and public 
utilities until the matters in dispute have been dealt with by a board of conciliation 
and investigation consisting of three members, two appointed by the Minister of 
Labour, on the recommendation of the respective parties to the dispute, the third 
on the recommendation of the first two, or if they fail to agree, by the Minister 
himself. After their report has been made, either of the parties to the dispute may 
reject it and declare a strike or lockout, a course adopted, however, only in a small 
percentage of cases. The machinery of the Act may be extended to other indus- 
tries with the consent of the parties concerned. In January, 1925, a judgment was 
rendered by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council declaring that the Act as 
it stood was not within the competence of the Dominion Parliament. So at the 
ensuing session of Parliament, amendments (15-16 Geo. V, c. 14) were made to the sta- 
tute, with the object of limiting its operation to matters that are not within exclu- 
sive provincial jurisdiction. It was also provided by these amendments that the 
statute should apply in the case of ‘‘ any dispute which is within the exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction of any province and which by the legislation of the province 
is made subject to the provisions of this Act’’. 

The Legislatures of five of the provinces, namely, British Columbia, Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, have taken advantage of this 
provision and enacted enabling legislation, by which the Dominion Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act becomes operative in respect of disputes of the classes 
named in the Dominion law and otherwise within exclusive provincial jurisdiction. 

A review of the proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its enactment in March, 1907, to March 31, 1926, shows that in the 19 years 
642 applications were received for the establishment of boards of conciliation and 
investigation, as a result of which 450 boards were established. In all but 37 cases 
strikes (or lockouts) were averted or ended. 


Fair Wages Branch.—The Fair Wages Branch of the Department of Labour 
is charged with the preparation of schedules of miminum wage rates, which are 
inserted in the Dominion Government contracts and must be adhered to by con- 
tractors in the execution of such works. The number of fair wage schedules pre- 
pared, from the adoption of the Fair Wages Resolution in 1900 up to the end of the 
fiscal year 1925-26, was 4,273. The number of fair wage schedules and clauses 
furnished during the fiscal year 1925-26 was 127. 

Fair wage conditions are also inserted in contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of government supplies and in contracts for all railway con- 


1See page 241 of Labour Gazette for February, 1925, for text of judgemnt of the Judicial Committee of 
the Imperial Privy Council in regard to the validity of this statute. 
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struction to which the Dominion Government has granted financial aid, either by 
way of subsidy or guarantee. 

The Department of Labour is frequently consulted by other Departments of 
the Government regarding the wage rates to be observed in connection with work 
undertaken on the day labour plan. 

An Order in Council of June 7, 1922, amended by an Order in Council of April 
9, 1924, provided more effective measures to secure the observance of the fair wages 
policy of the Government of Canada. 

Labour Gazette.—A monthly publication, known as the Labour Gazette, 
has been issued by the Dominion Department of Labour since its establishment 
in 1900. It contains a monthly review of the industrial situation in Canada and 
of the state of employment, including reports of the operations of the Employment 
Service of Canada in the various provinces, also information relative to labour 
legislation, wages, rates and hours of labour, wholesale and retail prices of staple 
commodities in Canada and other countries, labour disputes (including the pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act), industrial accidents, 
legal decisions affecting labour, industrial training and technical education, pro- 
ceedings under the Combines Investigation Act, and other matters of general or 
current industrial interest. The Labour Gazette is widely distributed throughout 
Canada, and the statistical and other information contained therein is constantly 
used in connection with wages and other issues between employers and workers. 
A subscription charge of 20c. per annum is made for this publication. 


Labour Legislation.—Much attention is devoted to labour legislation. In- 
formation as to new laws enacted by the Dominion and the provinces is kept up to 
date, while notes or articles regarding their provisions are published in the Labour 
Gazette. Since 1917, the Department has published annual reports containing 
the text of Canadian labour laws enacted during the year, together with an intro- 
duction summarizing this legislation under subject headings. These reports are 
based on a consolidation of Dominion and provincial labour legislation as existing 
at the end of 1915, which was made from the most recent revised statutes and the 
subsequent annual volumes of statutes up to 1915, and which formed the Depart- 
ment’s report on labour legislation for 1915. Reports on the labour laws enacted in 
the four succeeding years were published in regular order. The report for 1920 
is similar to that for 1915, being a consolidation of Canadian labour legislation as 
at the end of 1920. Reports supplementary to the 1920 volume were published 
for the calendar years 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1925. The Department of Labour 
has also published various articles dealing with provincial labour laws, indicating 
the extent to which these have been standardized and the differences which exist. 

The advantage of uniformity in the laws relating to the welfare of persons 
engaged in industrial work in the several provinces was pointed out in June, 1919, 
by a Royal Commission on Industrial Relations, and this view was endorsed by 
a resolution of the National Industrial Conference, held in September, 1919. A 
commission established in 1920, composed of representatives of the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments, of employers and of workers, to consider the subject, 
met in Ottawa between April 26 and May 1, 1920, and formulated recommendations 
looking to greater uniformity in provincial laws relative to workmen’s compensation, 
factory control, mining, and minimum wages for women and girls. 

Joint Industrial Councils.—One section of the report of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1919 on Industrial Relations, dealt with shop committees and industrial 
councils, the Commissioners strongly urging the adoption in Canada of the prin- 
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eiples underlying Whitley councils and kindred systems. The subject was also 
discussed at the Nationai Industrial Conference of 1919. The committee to which 
the matter was referred made a unanimous report, urging the necessity for greater 
co-operation between employer and employee and stating their belief that this end 
could be furthered by the establishment of joint industrial councils. The com- 
mittee did not consider it wise to recommend any set, plan for such councils, but 
recommended the establishment by the Dominion Department of Labour of a 
bureau to gather and furnish data for employers and employees, in order to render 
fullest assistance wherever it is desired to establish such councils. It was not 
deemed necessary to found a special bureau for this purpose, but the Department, 
entering heartily into the spirit of the resolution, has continued and extended its 
study of joint industrial councils and kindred systems. Information respecting 
such organizations, furnished by employers throughout Canada, has been assembled 
and published in the form of a special bulletin, which also contains facts regarding 
similar systems in other countries. 


3.—Provincial Labour Departments and Bureaus. 


The rapid industrial development of the last few decades of the nineteenth 
century brought with it recognition in Quebec and Ontario, the leading manufac- 
turing provinces, of the need of special provincial offices to safeguard the interests 
of labour, with the result that the Ontario Bureau of Labour was established in 
1900 and the Quebec Department of Public Works and Labour in 1905. In 1904 
an Act was passed in New Brunswick providing for a Bureau of Labour, but this 
never became operative. Some years later, to cope with conditions created by 
the growth of industry in the West, Acts were passed providing for the creation of 
provincial Bureaus of Labour in Manitoba (1915), in British Columbia (1917), in 
Saskatchewan (1920), and in Alberta (1922). 


The Quebec Department of Public Works and Labour.—This Depart- 
ment is in charge of a Minister, assisted by a Deputy Minister of Public Works 
and a Deputy Minister of Labour. Its duties include the institution and control 
of inquiries into important industrial questions and those relating to manufac- 
tures, and it may collect useful facts and statistics relating thereto, to be trans- 
mitted to the Quebec Bureau of Statistics. The Department is charged with the 
administration of provincial Acts respecting trade disputes, factory inspection, 
maintenance of fair wage clauses in Provincial Government contracts, superinten- 
dence of licensed registry offices for domestic workers, inspection of boilers and 
foundries, prevention of fires, establishment and maintenance of provincial employ- 
ment offices and the issue of educational certificates to wage-earners under 16 years 
of age. The Department publishes annual reports outlining the work performed. 


Ontario Department of Labour.—Under the Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture a Bureau of Industries was established in 1882, to take charge of factory 
inspection and publish statistics relating to industries in the province. In 1900 a 
Bureau of Labour was created under the Ministry of Public Works, and was author- 
ized to collect and release general information respecting labour conditions and 
industry. In 1916 this Bureau was superseded by the Trades and Labour Branch, 
still connected with the Department of Public Works, but administered by a 
superintendent. Three years later, the duties vested in this Branch were trans- 
ferred in their entirety to a newly-formed Department of Labour, in charge of a 
Minister and Deputy Minister. 
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The Department of Labour in Ontario administers the Bureau of Labour Act, 
the Stationary and Hoisting Engineers Act, the Building Trades Protection Act, 
the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, the Steam Boiler Act, the Employ- 
ment Agencies Act and the regulations respecting the protection of persons working 
in compressed air. The Department is required to maintain employment offices, 
to collect information respecting employment, sanitary and other conditions in 
work-places, wages and hours of work, and to study labour legislation in other parts 
of the British Empire and in foreign countries, as well as any suggested changes in 
Ontario labour laws. The representatives of the Labour Department have right 
of access to offices, factories and other work-places at any reasonable hour, and 
may be authorized to hold inquiries under the Public Inquiries Act. The Depart- 
ment prepares annual reports which cover the workings of the various Acts admi- 
nistered by it and contain much statistical and other information pertaining to 
labour. The Minimum Wage Act is administered by a Board of five persons, two 
of whom are women, and employers and employees are equally represented with 
an impartial chairman. The Mothers’ Allowances Act provides for the payment 
of allowances to widows with two or more children and is administered by a Com- 
mission of five persons, two of whom are women. 


Manitoba Bureau of Labour.—The Act of 1915, establishing the Manitoba 
Bureau of Labour. provided that it be attached to the Department of Public Works; 
an amendment of 1922, however, stated it may be attached to that or any other 
Department, as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may determine. 

The Bureau is established to co-operate with employers, trade unions and 
others; it is charged with the enforcement of the following Acts:—The Manitoba 
Factories Act; The Bake Shops Act; The Building Trades Protection Act; The 
Fair Wage Act; The Electrician’s License Act; The Elevator and Hoist Act; The 
Shops Regulation Act; The Public Buildings Act; The Minimum Wage Act; The 
Steam Boiler Act; the licensing of cinematograph projectionists under The 
Public Amusements Act; The Fires Prevention Act. 


Saskatchewan Bureau of Labour and Industries.—This Bureau was 
established as a separate Department by an Act passed in 1920, which placed it in 
charge of a member of the Executive Council, assisted by a permanent commi- 
sioner. Administration of the Factories Act, Elevator Regulations, the Building 
Trades Protection Act, payment of wages in certain industries, the Mines Act 
and the Minimum Wage Act, was entrusted to the Bureau of Labour. It was also 
charged with the collection and publication of data relating to employment, wages, 
hours, industrial disputes, general conditions of employment, the natural resources 
of Saskatchewan and their industrial possibilities. Annual reports are published 
by the Bureau. 


Alberta Bureau of Labour.—-The Act creating the Alberta Bureau of Labour, 
passed in 1922, provided that the Bureau be in charge of a Minister having under 
him a Commissioner of Labour. The latter is empowered to collect and publish 
information and statistics affecting labour, and to administer such Acts as may 
be assigned to the Bureau by Order in Council. Important among these Acts are 
the Alberta Government Employment Bureau Act, the Minimum Wage Act, the 
Boilers Act, the Factories Act, and the Theatres Act. The Bureau issues annual 
reports. ; 


The British Columbia Department of Labour.—This Department was 
instituted by an Act of 1917, under a Minister and Deputy Minister of Labour. 
It administers the laws of British Columbia affecting labour, and is empowered to 
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collect information respecting industries, wages, employment, prices, labour organ- 
ization and other data pertaining to labour problems. Prominent among the Acts 
under the jurisdiction of the Department are the Minimum Wage Act for female 
employees, the Male Minimum Wage Act (passed in 1925), the Hours of Work 
Act, the Semi-Monthly Payment of Wages Act, and the Factories Act; it also 
operates the employment bureaus within the province. The Deputy Minister of 
Labour is, ev-officio, Chairman of the Board of Adjustment under the Hours of 
Work Act of 1923, which, with exceptions, provides for the eight-hour working 
day in industry and is also charged with the duty of administering the Male 
Minimum Wage Act. Annual reports are published by the Department, contain- 
ing much information respecting labour matters. 


4.—Canada and the International Labour Organization. ! 


The International Labour Organization of the League of Nations was set up 
in accordance with Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace, its objects being, briefly, 
to promote the improvement of industrial conditions by legislative action and 
international agreement. 

The Organization comprises the permanent International Labour Office in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and the International Labour Conference, which meets 
annually and is composed of four representatives of each Member State, two of 
whom are government delegates, while two represent the employers and the em- 
ployed respectively. Fifty-seven countries are members of the International Labour 
Organization, including all of the important industrial countries of the world 
excepting the United States. 

The International Labour Office functions as a secretariat of the annual con- 
ference, and also collects and publishes information on subjects relating to indus- 
trial life and labour. The Office is under the control of a Governing Body consisting 
of 24 persons appointed by the International Labour Conference, of whom 12 
represent governments, 6 represent employers, and 6 represent workers. In addition 
to its control of the Labour Office, the Governing Body is charged with the pre- 
paration of the agenda of the annual conference. 

Under the terms of the Peace Treaties, eight of the government seats on the 
Governing Body are held by the countries of “chief industrial importance”. Canada 
was designated by the Council of the League of Nations as one of the eight states 
of ‘‘ chief industrial importance”’. The Minister of Labour is the government repre- 
sentative on this body. Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, is one of the 6 workers’ representatives on the Governing Body. 

The conclusions of the International Labour Conference are cast in the form 
of draft conventions or recommendations, addressed to the national governments 
which comprise the membership of the International Labour Organization. A 
two-thirds majority in the Conference is required for the adoption of either a draft 
convention or recommendation. Under the Treaties of Peace, the Member States 
are bound to bring the draft conventions or recommendations before the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the subject matter lies, for the enactment 
of legislation or other action. Thus the findings of the Conference only become 
binding in the various countries concerned if and when action regarding them is 
taken by the individual governments. 


10n this subject see also 1921 Year Book, pp. 607-609: 1922-23 Year Book, pp. 704-707: 1924 Year Book, 
pp. 666-670: 1925 Year Book, pp. 676-678. 
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Most of the proposals dealt with in the successive meetings of the Labour 
Conference since its establishment in 1919 have been adjudged by the law officers 
of the Crown in Canada to fall within provincial jurisdiction. The draft conventions 
and recommendations of the Conference have in all cases been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Dominion Parliament and those which dealt with subjects within pro- 
vincial control were also referred to the Provincial Governments. 


The Dominion Department of Labour is entrusted with the duties arising out 
of the relations of Canada with the International Labour Organization. These 
have entailed much correspondence, not only with the International Labour Organ- 
ization, but also with the different Departments of the Dominion Government, 
with the provinces, and with employers’ and workers’ organizations. Replies have 
also been prepared in the Department of Labour to various questionnaires issued 
by the International Labour Office. Performance of these duties has necessitated 
a close study of the different technical questions which have figured on the agenda 
of the various conferences and at the meetings of the Governing Body. A bulletin 
entitled ‘‘Canada and the International Labour Conference ’’ was issued by the 
Department of Labour in February, 1922, furnishing information respecting the 
International Labour Organization and the subjects which had received attention 
at the hands of that body. 


Nine sessions of the International Labour Conference have been held, 
including two sessions in May and June, 1926. Twenty-three draft conventions 
and 28 recommendations have been adopted at these annual gatherings. 


The draft conventions and recommendations of the Conference have, among 
other subjects, related to the following:—hours of labour, measures for the avoid- 
ance of unemployment, employment conditions of women and children, employ- 
ment conditions of seamen, employment in agriculture, weekly rest, statistics of 
immigration and emigration, principles of factory inspection, inspection of emi- 
grants on board ship and workmen’s compensation for accidents and occupational 
diseases. 


Dominion Legislation on Draft Conventions and Recommendations.— 
An Act was passed by the Dominion Parliament in 1924, amending the Canada 
Shipping Act, to give effect to the proposals contained in four draft conventions 
relating to the employment of seamen; this Act came into force by proclamation 
on Jan. 1, 1926. Ratification was authorized by Parliament of four draft con- 
ventions for the following objects:—(1) prohibition of the employment of 
children under 14 years of age on vessels engaged in maritime navigation; (2) pro- 
hibition of the employment of young persons under 18 years of age as trimmers or 
stokers on vessels engaged in maritime navigation; (3) the compulsory medical 
examination of children and young persons under 18 years of age before their engage- 
ment in maritime navigation; (4) payment of wages to seamen engaged in maritime 
navigation in case of loss or foundering of their vessel during any period of unem- 
ployment which may result therefrom, not exceeding two months. Ratification 
of these four draft conventions was registered with the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations in March, 1926. 


The Government of Canada accepted in 1923 the recommendation which had 
been passed by the International Labour Conference during the preceding year, 
regarding communication to the International Labour Office of statistical or other 
information on immigration, emigration and the transit of immigrants and emi- 
grants. 
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The Supreme Court of Canada, on application of the Dominion Government, 
delivered an advisory judgment in June, 1925, with reference to the jurisdiction of 
the Dominion Parliament and of the Provincial Legislatures to deal with the pro- 
posals contained in a draft convention of the International Labour Conference 
limiting hours of work in industrial undertakings to 8 in the day and 48 in the week. 
The court found that the subject matter of the draft convention was generally 
within the competence of the Provincial Legislatures, but that the authority vested 
in the latter did not enable them to give the force of law to provisions which would 
apply to servants of the Dominion Government, nor to legislation for those parts 
of Canada which are not within the boundaries of any province. 


Provincial Legislation on Draft Conventions and Recommendations.— 
The Provincial Legislature of British Columbia enacted during the session of 1923 
a measure, effective Jan. 1, 1925, providing for the application of the eight-hour 
day in-industrial undertakings and authorizing the establishment of a board of 
adjustment to administer the Act and to grant exemptions therefrom. 

An Act was passed by the Legislature of Manitoba in 1924 giving effect to a 
draft convention which was passed at the first International Labour Conference, 
concerning the night work of young persons employed in industry. 

The Legislatures of Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan in 1924 adopted identical 
resolutions, approving the principles of certain of the draft conventions of the 
International Labour Conference. Among others approved were those respecting 
the minimum age for admission of children to industrial employment, the night 
work of women, the minimum age for admission of children to agricultural employ- 
ment, and the right of association and combination for agricultural workers. 


5.—Organized Labour in Canada. 


The Dominion Department of Labour publishes an annual report on labour 
organization in Canada which sets out the various branches of unionism in exist- 
ence, the principles on which they are founded, their chief activities, and statistics 
of the different groups comprised in the trade unions of the Dominion. Reference 
is also made in this annual report to the principal international labour organiza- 
tions with which the organized workers of Canada are affiliated. 

Trade unionism in Canada occupies a unique position, by reason of the fact 
that most organized workers in the Dominion are members of organizations whose 
headquarters are located in a foreign country, viz., the United States. This condi- 
tion is explained when it is understood that workers move freely from one country 
to the other in order to find employment. In years gone by, Canadian workmen 
who sought a livelihood in the United States greatly outnumbered those who came 
from that country to Canada. As industry was further developed in the United 
States, there arose a number of unions of various crafts, and with these the Cana- 
dian workers soon became affiliated. With the development. of industry in the 
Dominion, many of these Canadians returned to their native land, bringing with 
them the gospel of trade unionism and collective bargaining as a means of pro- 
tecting their rights. In many instances, these trade unionists became the nuclei 
of strong bodies of organized workers formed in Canadian cities. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, a number of independent trade 
associations were formed in Canada, the earliest of which there is record being a 
printers’ organization in Quebec city in 1827. The first union known to have been 
organized in the province of Ontario was also composed of printers, and existed 
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in York (now Toronto) as early as 1832; both of these bodies were later superseded 
by branches of the International Typographical Union, which in 1869 changed its 
name from National Typographical Union of the United States, on account of the 
inclusion of Canadian branches. 

In 1851 a branch of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, a British organ- 
ization composed of metal mechanics, was established in Toronto. In the years 
immediately following other branches were organized in other Canadian cities, the 
society having the whole Dominion for its operations. In 1888 the United Machi- 
nists and Mechanical Engineers of America was formed, and, in competition with 
the Amalgamated Society, entered the field for the membership of eligible crafts- 
men. The first Canadian lodge (No. 103) of the new body was formed in Stratford, 
Ont., in 1890, while lodges in Montreal (No. 111) and in Winnipeg (No. 122) were 
organized before the close of the same year. After the extension of its jurisdiction 
into Canada, the name of the organization was changed in 1891 to the International 
Association of Machinists. Since that time, the latter organization has added 
greatly to its Canadian following, having, at the close of 1925, 80 local lodges with 
a combined membership of 8,500. On the other hand, the Amalgamated Society 
never added very greatly to its Canadian following; the largest number of local 
branches and members on record was in 1919, when they stood at 24 and 3,000, 
respectively. Negotiations were opened in 1919 by the general officers of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the International Association of Machi- 
nists, with a view to effecting an amalgamation. As a result, the Amalgamated 
Society, on Sept. 30, 1920, withdrew its operations from Canada and the United 
States, where branches were also in existence, leaving the whole North American 
continent to the International Association of Machinists. 


Another British labour organization to found branches in Canada was the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, now the Amalgamated Society 
of Woodworkers, which in 1860 chartered a branch in London, 21 years before the 
establishment of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, now the chief 
organization of the craft in North America. In this case also, arrangements were 
finally made whereby members of the Amalgamated Society became also members 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, but retained their connection 
with the former body for its beneficial features. By a decision of the United Brother- 
hood in 1922, members of local branches of the Amalgamated Society were prevented 
from holding certain official positions in the district councils; the United Brother- 
hood also refused to grant charters to the local branches of the Amalgamated Society 
formed after the plan of unification became effective. These decisions led to a 
division, in an effort to overcome which the Amalgamated Society sent a delegation 
to Canada and the United States, which proposed that the members of the Amalga- 
mated Society should join the United Brotherhood. In 1923, the latter organ- 
ization gave the branches of the Amalgamated Society until March, 1924, to unite 
with it, with the same standing they held in the Amalgamated. All branches in 
the United States and a number in Canada accepted this proposition. The Cana- 
dian branches which refused these terms were classed as affiliates of the British 
organization up until 1924, although they were not controlled by the parent body. 
In that year the British headquarters granted complete autonomy to the Canadian 
branches, which then organized as the Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada. 

With the practical elimination of the British organizations, the North American 
field has been left entirely to the labour organizations originating on this continent. 
These labour bodies are for the most part in affiliation with the American Federation 
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of Labour, which, in addition to dealing with trade matters, speaks for the organ- 
ized workers of the United States on the subject of legislation. In Canada, the 
legislative mouthpiece of organized labour is the Trades and Labour Congress, 
which body is strongly representative of the international labour movement, as its 
affiliated membership is largely drawn from international organizations which have 
in the first place been affiliated with the American Federation of Labour. Under 
the travelling card system now in vogue, members of the various unions move as 
they desire between the two countries and are entitled to all rights and privileges 
established in localities where local branches are in existence. Canadian members 
of international organizations are eligible for the highest offices in the gift of their 
organizations, and in some instances have been elected to these posts. 

In addition to the international trade unions in Canada, there are labour bodies 
which are termed non-international. Some of these organizations were founded 
by former members of international unions, who, for various reasons, severed their 
connection with the parent bodies. There are also. a number of independent labour 
unions in the Dominion whose establishment in a few instances was due to unsatis- 
fied grievances of local unions as against their central organizations. 

A statements of the development of organized labour in Canada would not be 
complete without a reference to the Knights of Labour, an organization formed in 
the United States in 1869, to which all classes of workers were admitted. The 
Knights of Labour, which in 1885 reached its greatest numerical strength with 
about 1,000,000 members, extended its jurisdiction into Canada, establishing dis- 
trict and local assemblies in many localities in the Dominion. Seventeen of these 
were operating in 1891 in the province of Quebec. oon after that, however, dis- 
sension took place in the ranks of the organization, owing to the difficulty of uniting 
workers of different crafts in one body. The international crafts organizations, 
which had in the meantime become united under the banner of the American Feder- 
ation of Labour, formed in 1881, offered strong opposition to the Knights of Labour, 
which in a few years ceased to be an important factor in the labour movement of 
the continent. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—Through the initiative of the 
Toronto Trades Assembly (now the Toronto District Trades and Labour Council), 
the first national labour organization, the Canadian Labour Union, was formed in 
Toronto in September, 1873. The organization held its second and third annual 
meetings in 1874 and 1875,.but disappeared as a result of the serious depression 
of the later 70’s. In 1883 the Trades and Labour Council of Toronto, feeling the 
necessity of the wage-earners of Canada having a medium through which to express 
their opinions, assumed the responsibility of calling another trades and labour 
congress, which met in Toronto on Dec. 26, with 45 delegates. On the summons 
of the Toronto council, a second meeting, with 109 delegates, assembled on Sept. 
14, 1886, the first occasion on which any labour body outside of the province of 
Ontario was represented. A permanent organization was effected at this meeting 
under the name of “Trades and Labour Congress of the Dominion of Canada”’. 
This was the title of the organization until 1895, when the title “Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada” was adopted in preference to “ Canadian Federation of 
Labour”. Since 1886 conventions have been held annually, the 1926 meeting in 
Montreal being counted as the 42nd. The Trades and Labour Congress is repre- 
sentative of international trade unionism in the Dominion, the bulk of its member- 
ship being drawn from the international organizations which have local branches 
in Canada. According to reports for 1925, the congress received payment of per 
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capita tax from 58 international bodies and three national organizations which had 
their entire membership in the Dominion, with a total membership of 99,826 in 
1,410 local branches. With other affiliations and unions directly under charter, 
the congress had in all at the close of 1925 a membership of 105,912 in 1,450 
branches. 


Membership of International Organizations in Canada.—At the close 
of 1925 there were 89 international organizations having one or more local branch 
unions in Canada, the same number as in 1924. These bodies amcng them had 
2,044 local branches in the Dominion with 199,829 members, a gain of 10 branches 
and a loss of 2,152 members as compared with the preceding year. The inter- 
national organizations represent approximately 74 p.c. of the total of all classes of 
workers in the Dominion organized under trade union auspices. (Table 3). 


Canadian Federation of Labour.—The Canadian Federation of Labour 
was organized in 1902, under the name of National Trades and Labour Congress, 
as a result of the expulsion from the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada of 
the Knights of Labour assemblies and all other unions which were composed of 
members of crafts over which existing international organizations claimed juris- 
diction. The delegates of the expelled unions forthwith formed a fhew central body 
of a distinctively national character which in 1908 adopted its present name. For 
a number of years labour bodies in the province of Quebec were the main support 
of the new organization. Gradually the Quebec affiliations dropped off and the 
centre of activity was a few years ago shifted to Toronto. The membership of the 
Federation at the close of 1925 stood at 9,130, comprised in 17 directly chartered 
local branches. Three central bodies are also affiliated with the Federation; their 
membership, as well as that of the directly chartered locals, is included in the non- 
international trade union membership. 


Non-International Trade Union Membership.—There are in Canada 19 
organizations of wage-earners, termed ‘‘ non-international”’ unions, 8 of which are 
in direct opposition to the international organizations. In some instances these 
non-international bodies have been formed by secessionists from international 
unions. The combined membership of the non-international organizations on Dec. 
31, 1925, was 34,070, comprised in 311 local branches. (Table 4). 


Membership of Independent Units.—There are 40 independent local 
labour bodies in the Dominion, 34 of which had a membership of 12,165 at the end 
of 1925. The remaining 6 have not reported as to their standing. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada.—During the period when the 
Knights of Labour operated in Quebec, there existed also four independent unions, 
one of labourers and three of leather and shoe workers. Up to 1902 these several 
bodies were represented at the annual conventions of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. In that year, in an effort to eliminate a duplication of unions and 
bring the independent bodies under the banner of the international organizations, 
the Trades Congress denied them further representation. The Knights of Labour 
assemblies gradually disappeared, but the independent unions continued to exist. 
With the advent in 1912 of the Mutual Labour Federation of the North, the first 
organization to confine membership to adherents of the Roman Catholic church, a 
stimulus was given to this movement, and several of the existing independent unions, 
the number of which had increased during the decade 1902 to 1912, became identi- 
fied with what are termed National and Catholic unions. In 1918 a conference 
of these bodies was held in Quebec city, followed by other meetings in Three Rivers 
in 1919 and Chicoutimi in 1920; the delegates at the latter conference, numbering 
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225 from 120 unions, decided to establish a permanent central body to co-ordinate 
the work of the scattered units. Accordingly, at the 1921 conference held in Hull, 
at which approximately 200 delegates representing 89 unions were present, a con- 
stitution to govern the new body was approved. The name selected was Federation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada, and permanent officers were elected, the constitu- 
tion and by-laws becoming effective on Jan. 1, 1922. From information at hand, 
there are 99 National and Catholic unions with a combined membership of 25,000. 


One Big Union.—A number of delegates from Western Canada to the Quebec 
convention of 1918, dissatisfied with the alleged reactionary policy of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, held a caucus, at which it was decided to concen- 
trate their energies towards having the Trades Congress legislate in accordance with 
their views. Some months later a meeting of delegates was called by the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour, to assemble immediately following the annual 
convention of that body, which, for the first time in its history, met outside of the 
province under its jurisdiction, in Calgary. The Conference assembled on Mar. 
13, 1919, with 239 delegates present; the outcome of the meeting was the formation 
of an industrial organization, the ‘“‘One Big Union”. On June 11, 1919, a confer- 
ence of the advocates of the new body was held in Calgary to further the plans of 
organization. The next meeting, termed the first semi-annual convention, was held 
in Winnipeg in January, 1920. The O.B.U. had made much progress during its 
short existence, having a membership of 41,150 at the close of 1919. From the out- 
set, the O.B.U. met with much opposition from the old-established labour unions, 
represented by the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, which was opposed to the 
substitution of industrial unionism for the existing system of craft unions. Accord- 
ing to information supplied the Department by the general secretary, the O.B.U. 
at the close of 1925 had 56 units under charter, three of which are located in United 
States cities, as well as three central labour councils (bodies similar to trades and 
labour councils), the combined reported membership being 17,856. 


Total Reported Membership of Organized Labour in Canada.—At the 
close of 1925, the numerical strength of organized labour in Canada is given by 
the Department of Labour as follows:—international organizations, 2,044 local 
branches, with an aggregate membership of 199,829; non-international organiz- 
ations, 311 branches and 34,070 members; independent units, 40, with 12,165 
members; and National and Catholic unions, 99, with 25,000 members; grand 
total, 2,494 local branches and 271,064 members. As compared with 1924, this 
represents an increase of 65 branches and of 10,421 members. 


Table 2 shows by years the membership of trade unions in Canada since 1911. 
(See also diagram on p. 712 of the 1922-23 Year Book). 


2._Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1911-1925. 


Years. Members. Years. Members. 
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Re ata ate ira: ante sialon ie historian’ + ABO ZO SOLO). sem 0.8.» die cotrnrererec'e eines hs Petase SORTS 378,047 
CLE See SR: FS Se ene TTD COOH AB2O: « «eas thy tcuinethe: Mieka bismteuntpetes > 373, 842 
LY NE HE SOE RR i Sonera FOO,1G5 |) LO ZT as «cree haven Pye ak aimpletyo bt iteeearane «As 313,320 
Eee U2 SE Oe Re A a Pe 133, O45. ARO N tiie ars ead.ats WOK owe se dae bale al> 0% 276,621 
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International Trade Unions Operating in Canada.—Table 3 gives the 
names of the 89 international labour organizations which now carry on operations 
in Canada, and contains:—(1) the number of branches which were in existence in 
the Dominion at the close of 1925, and (2) the reported membership. The reported 
membership in Tables 3 and 4 is given in italics where the information has been 
obtained from sources other than the headquarters of the indicated organization. 


3.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada. 
Numser or BRANCHES AND NuMBER or MemBers IN CANADA, December, 1925. 


‘ — No. of Reported 
Tnternational Organizations. branches | members 
in Canada. | in Canada, 


AmericancHederationiOl da Outpace, x sj co) eo cape fe okey eos 10/6, acta lara ale eine arenes ans 9 464 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and. . 2 100 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America............ 6 270 
Barbers’ International Union of America, Journeymen..............-.0eeeeeeees 35 1,292 
Bill Posters and Billers of America, International Alliance of..............0..... 4 310 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.......... 20 1,021 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, International Brotherhood of:.... 34 2,061 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood! Of.des'ss .sioe + vet Bt vciewlg.  alarerss toto 11 440. 
BOO UALG |S DOS W OLR Ons MONON on ss soac ga eatalp lentes case tote essa Sins wcletaue Pisce agneeer aera 12 1,714 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Union of the 

Sin e00 Re ioe eS SHIRE Aer RRO E See ee Sie ea ne OM nee rae ae 12 450 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America............ 50 2,972 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of... 9 380 
Broom and. Whisk Makers’ Union, Jmtermational. . 005. o.accs0 a+ pees esse ars 1 14 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of...................-. 88 7,208 
Carvers’ Association of America, International Wood...............seececeeeees 1 17 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America... ........ ss. cc eseecsccnctocces: 10 261 . 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union.................... 4 350 
Clothins-Workers.of Aimerica,,An@alo amma ved nc cay. 4s eeteels ee caval ouieiee stealer 15 5,600 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of AMeérica....5......0..00 2. esse cece eeeeeerss 10 2,200 
Conduetors: Orderiof SleepingiGar x6 pe fs ace hse cee eee 1 15 
Coopers” International Union of IWorth®Americatt(..s..cc cs src cokes osc e center 1 12 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of..................cueeeececeuee 29 1,700 
Elevator Constructors, International Union of............0.0.0.00eseeee0- eS: 1 48 
Federal Employees, National Federation of...........0000.ceeccceceeeteeeseees 1 75 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of............000eeceeeeeeeeenes 10 267 
iretiehters, International AssociationiOk. sirius... o2nie western cine eget sn. cies ar 20) 2,451 
Mim Workers: (umionemnternattOnal: . ae mit. c artetaasmarecs tony anssorarersiysne ss iees et eteeeasi ord 6 335 
Garment Workers of America, Wnitedkt 25) sees a a coe: ote hat aoe a cee te 10 700 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’...............00cceeceeeccseess 9 2,205 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada............. 4 146 
Glass Workers” Union; American linthgeencttee ee rte aes ce obtain: : 105 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of America....................00005- 4 150. 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America, International 6 307 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Internationa] Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 

MALTON | eA US OL AIMOTICA ct-.coie ancl recite area ACRE cetera arenes te yerersicine eis are 10 1,078 
Tron, Steel and Tin Workers, Amalgamated Association of 3 200 
Jewellery Workers’ Union, Tnternationall......% <b os -.cienaruccumie aera uate. 1 30 
Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal................000-eeeees if 92 
handy Workers’ Internationab.Umion sant es. ent. sane ee alee niet ae ee tee os 2 96. 
Leather Workers’ International Union, United ..........0....cc+.ccecececrecvees 2 150- 
Lithosraphers,of America, Amal ama ted'' an, as acm opteetaivucterecta sien osteo maraaae oe a 338 
Toagshoremen’s Association, Internationalln.... ac.¢a'sasc emcou sseeslelalelelctelermcle cies 12 2,200. 
ihocomotive:Hnzinesrs, Brotherhoodsonsenn.1e ene key ele eer ek aoe Net sien ne ome 102 6,372 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of.............2eeecsceeeves 104 Gooue 
Machinists; International Association Olan oot eatin. ee tee coe tine eee 80 8,500 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brotherhood of...............cceeeeeeeceeeees 185 6,221 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, Amalgamated.............ccceecseveeeees 1 10 
MetaliPolishers’ sinters tional Unioneenat eae ereo rca ean etter er ie laree 5 188 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet............0.00ccecscevecesuces 18 634 
Nine Workersot America, Unittedit.sct...nscctts on on..c nee es anaes 36 12,500 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of..............2...+eeee- 4 750° 
Moulders’ Union of North America, International......... pie Se Nea Praceelere 37 1,702 
Mnisieians,A merican. Pederation’ Ole 25.0 «seen ne ener oe eee nae ds. 45 6, 850° 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of............. 31 1,389 
Papermakers, International Brotherhood Of) 1... ccemee cee tena cnc cece lee ends 19 1,200 
PatternaMakers’ .eaoue:of North A merica).a:.ce eae tener sc. seen eee oeeeiee il 474 
Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada................000e000- 5 100: 
Photo Engravers’ Union of North America, International..................0000- 5 311 
Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union............. 1 16 
Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International Association, Operative.......... 15 709 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, United Association of..............00-eeeeees 32 1,500: 
Printers and Die Stampers’ Union, International Plate...............00c cence ees 1 43. 
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3.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada—concluded. 
No. of Reported 
International Organizations. branches | members 
in Canada. | in Canada, 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, International......................-.. 18 2,000 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United States and Canada, Inter- 

MERGE LES ROUDCL ROO Ol x t..c ROR EL ats She atleast aces takes take Stang oie dod 14 2,000 
Quarry Workers’ International Union of North America................2.000005 1 300 
Railroad Employees, Canadian Brotherhood of...........0.ccsecesccsecescecee 166 13,700 
Railroad Signalmen of America, Brotherhood of...............cccccesccececeees df 250 
Railroad Telegraphers, Order of.......... FAN 385s Bale dae eran sleriaae 2a 13 7,306 
Hoamrcand @raomen, Brouner hood Of, cae 225.7 afia.s adeiscarcaas tetcaioanse sit hagois's wie e 95 14,409 
Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood of.............0.ccce reset eeneeceees 118 11,584 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employ- 

SEE E UE LIOCCAG Lee team eee eine er rererte miriam oteeree Meat cen 50 3,500 
izarhwoy one uotors, Order Orso. Sasha eee eee Dokte aes oe at ee ada Meo anaee W2 4,058 
Railway Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 27 7,500 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association...........0-..ceeeeeeueeeees 3 85 
Seamen’s Union of America, International /..5. 20.02.60 ccc e cess ascceeesteeenes 2 322 
Siderographers, International Association Of..............eeeeeeeeee 1 il 
Stage Employees, International Alliance of Theatrical 37 600 
Steam and Operating Engineers, International Union of................c0ceeeeee 26 970 
Steam Shovel and Dredgemen, International Brotherhood of................00- 4 665 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, International..................200eeeees 10 278 
Stonecutters’ Association of North America, Journeymen...............00.0000 16 520 
Stovemonmiers’ International Unions... 2h altosoes.s cee pets vee sae le oe baa eae: 1 - 
pmatelinen:s Wiion On North America... Mice «daisies sate pasiown tet ncecdalieas oat 9 131 
‘Parlors? Wnron of America, Journeymen Wee. Soc. se ta cc chee s canst ocaesooes 12 373 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.. 9 586 
orale wverkers'o: Amorice,. Unitech cc. tee.c ac etree ame ewrs bisa s Season esas 55 3 351 
Muncrrapuical WHion, Internaploual, 5, <femeatedace eet eens cl dbe ds lcideccbees 52 4,221 
Dahcistarers’ International Unionsol America, anc dtte seccet bas cacanaot aeae « 5 239 

1,985 172,573 

53 17, 256 

6 10,000 

ePANRCL MR OURIS Sete crap actere asin A seccrefalorais se eieleie Freosie Greeley sis cin serait 6% 2,044 199,829 


Table 4 gives the number of branches and of members of non-international 


trade unions operating in Canada at the close of 1925. 


4.—Non-International Trade Unions Operating in Canada. 
Noumser or BRANCHES AND NuMBER oF Members, December, 1925. 


No. of 
Organizations. ag ooge 

affiliations. 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada....... Sid no p's dhe Mayhedeites totter chien cle te 35 
PR BNB AIRE EOGETAEON GL UADOUE s  Siorcacccs. stein aicheisieiers oplaieie ota eies.0.4 a8 ene 210 > Raed <je 17 
tieatiated (ATDCNLOIS OF CANBOA. +. or ueek tees ncdee eas Caereee sree se teetoet 18 
Amplgamated Civil Servants Of Camda sits are. claarayeie dielals cca srere b's oiecle vialetie oieielnn'e's 15 
Brotherhood of Dominion Express Employees........cceeeseeeecccccceeerseece 25 
Canadian Association of Railway Enginemen.,............. Sie ee oeted oem net 17 
Canadian Association of Stationary Engineers. ..........sccccccecerecssereeeees ll 
Canadian Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial Association............ccceeeceeccceneeees 4 
Canadian Wloetrical Trades: Unions: a ceenaoss «Fe eee valele pide reles a+ one's avec e% 9 
fence Federation of Bricklayers, Masons, Plasterers and Other Building 4 

EMMUMD CAE Lee eee Pekan Tat feeds SORT L ec wLSD vae eee aeln seeds spe ste Re elds ich 

Wert. Postal Clerks’ Associ apion, «ccs sscigisokin spk dae ke ndapiecels ae sbies sinest = 35 
Dominion Mail Porters and Chauffeurs’ Association. . . ees 7 
Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation............. :* 14 
BPO ASSOCIATION. OF LOCLEL CATTIBLA 5o.0:ssecasanin ateieieye tre nvca'e vi.a divyn nidiainia sive W)eie0 37 
Pera Workots Wxtor Of CBNdde. oto. coda des bones coo b ces syeeme UN es cooked trees 23 
National Association of Marine Engineers..... .......ssecccesecnccceereerececes 14 
National Sailors and Firemen’s Union of Canada........-.ccccceceeccercceceses 1 
Provincial Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters.......... Etta MeL Ae ainda nv a? 17 
Saskatchewan Brotherhood of Steam and Operating Engineers................045 3 


Members 
reported, 
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6.—Fatal Industrial Accidents. 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since 1903, the data being obtained from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada and 
various other governmental authorities, from certain large employers of labour, 
from departmental correspondents, and from press clippings. Table 5 shows the 
number of fatal industrial accidents reported to the Department during each year 
from 1921 to 1925 inclusive. The number of fatalities in each of the different 
industries is also shown as a percentage of the total number. 


5.—Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada by Industries, 1921-25. 


Number of Accidents. Per cent of Total Accidents. 
Industries. 

1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. ) 1925.1] 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. 
Moviculturen prawn n. Cae nae 33 65} 129 93 93} 3-6] 5-8} 9-1] 7-3] 9-0 
TROP EIN Ge Shee ee eee ee ee 128) 153) 195; 215) 139) 138-9} 13-6} 13-8) 16-9] 13-3 
Hashing and Trapping... 2. 4... 2.5.... 17 20 29 33 13 1-8 1:8 2-1 2:6 1-2 

Mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
QUAPE YING “sageant cate fea eee 122 170 187 170 166)| 13-2} 15-1] 18-3) 13-2) 15-9 
MWamiactuning we. cst tee ae nen a atte 111 164 198 164 161} 12-0} 14-5) 14-0} 12-7) 15-4 
WOonstruction lt: 43 see een aaa se 147 146 177 198 130] 15-9} 12-9) 12-5) 15-5) 12-4 
Transportation and Public Utilities.... 282) 319 372| 312) 257]| 30-6) 28-3] 26-4]; 24-3) 24-6 
ERS a ts ee es Ce ee aera ners 1 18 24 Te 11) 2 D6), Lis iO jeliet 
Service. cca ee ae ne oe ee oe poe 29 42 61 27 21 3-2 Biv 4:3 2-1 2-0 
Miscellaneous tesa een tee aici 53 31 40 56 53 5:8 2:7] 2-8) 4-4 5-1 
Total All Industries......... 922 tie 1,412} 1,281) 1,044) 160-0) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0 


Uncluded with ‘‘Miscellaneous.”’ 


The greatest number of fatalities was recorded in 1923, with a total of 1,412, 
the number declining to 1,281 in 1924 and 1,044 in 1925. The numbers of fatalities 
in agriculture, mining, etc., manufacturing, transportation and public utilities, 
trade and service were also greatest in 1923, while in the remaining industrial 
groups, viz., logging, fishing and trapping, construction and the miscellaneous 
group, the numbers were largest in 1924. 

The table showing numbers of fatalities in the industries during each of the 
five years as percentages of the total shows that in each year the largest percentage— 
varying from 24-3 to 30-6 p.c.—occurred in transportation and public utilities. 
The industries of logging, construction, mining and manufacturing come next 
with from 12 to 16 p.c. of the accidents. In each of the remaining industries less 
than 10 p.c. of the total fatalities occurred. 

The classification of fatalities during 1925 according to cause showed the 
largest number (257) to be due to “‘ moving trains and vehicles,” 93 of these having 
been caused through persons being struck or run over by, or crushed by or between 
cars and engines. Derailments and collisions caused 26 deaths and automobiles 
and other power vehicles 30. Animal-drawn vehicles and implements caused 27 
and water craft 43. Falling objects caused the death of 179 persons, 59 deaths 
being due to falling objects in mines and quarries, including 36 in coal mines, 19 
in metalliferous mines and 4 in non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying not 
elsewhere specified. Objects falling from elevations, loads, piles, etc., caused 30 
fatalities. Falling trees caused 53, of which 41 were in logging and 8 in agriculture. 
Falls of persons caused 151 fatalities, including 67 deaths from falls from elevations, 
37 of which were in the construction industry. ‘‘ Dangerous substances ”’ caused 
127 fatalities, of which 57 were due to electric current. Of the 106 accidents attri- 
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buted to ‘‘ other causes”? 43 were from drowning with no particulars available, 
20 of these having occurred in logging. Other drowning accidents were classified 
under particular causes, being for the most part classified under “‘ water craft’’. 
Fourteen deaths were reported due to infection following injuries, and 4 due to 
industrial diseases. 


7.—Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation. 


Throughout the greater part of the 19th century it was generally held, in 
Canada as in England, that workers in hazardous trades received higher wages 
than the average as compensation for the ordinary risks incidental to their occu- 
pation, and they were, therefore, considered to have assumed those ordinary risks. 
It was also held that the injured workman or his dependants could not recover 
damages if the worker had been injured or killed through the negligence of a fellow- 
servant or if his own negligence had been a contributory cause. Under the British 
Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 and the Ontario Act of 1886, fellow-servants in 
the position of foremen or superintendents were for the first time regarded as stand- 
ing to the ordinary worker in the place of the employer, who was held liable for 
injuries due to their negligence. British Columbia passed an Employers’ Liability 
Act in 1891, which was amended in 1892 and remodelled 10 years later. The 
Manitoba Act of 1893 was amended in 1895 and 1898 and consolidated in 1902, 
while a new Act was passed in 1910. Similarly, the Nova Scotia Act of 1900 was 
replaced by a new measure in 1909. New Brunswick passed an Employers’ Liability 
Act in 1903 and amended it in 1907 and 1908. Alberta passed an Act in 1908, 
Quebec in 1909 and Saskatchewan in 1911. Most of these Acts followed generally 
along the lines of British legislation, while the 1909 Act of Quebec is an outgrowth 
of the Civil Code of that province. All these Acts involved resort to the courts. 

A new epoch in legislation of this kind commenced with the passage of the 
Ontario Act of 1914, based upon the report of a Royal Commission, and introducing 
the new principle of making compensation for accidents a charge upon the industry 
concerned, instead of a liability of the individual employer. The working-out of 
this principle involved the creation of a State board administering an accident 
fund made up exclusively of compulsory contributions from employers grouped in 
classes and assessed according to the hazard of the industry. The example of 
Ontario in passing an Act of this kind was followed by Nova Scotia in 1915, British 
Columbia in 1916, Alberta and New Brunswick in 1918 and Manitoba in 1920. 
Various classes of workers, including either casual workers or farm workers (the 
farm units being too numerous to permit of successful administration), are generally 
excepted from the operation of the various Acts. 

Quebec and Saskatchewan retain systems instituted in 1909 and 1911 respect- 
ively, which enable workmen to obtain compensation from their employers indi- 
vidually. The Quebec Legislature, by an Act passed in 1922, appointed a special 
commission in 1923 to consider and report upon the subject of workmen’s com- 
pensation. The commissioners presented their report to the Legislature early in 
1925, recommending various changes in the law; many of these were embodied 
in a new statute passed at the 1926 session of the Legislature and coming into oper- 
ation Apr. 1, 1928. Its provisions are summarized later on in this article. 

Workmen’s Compensation Acts in Canada cover practically the whole indus- 
trial field, including manufacturing, construction, lumbering, mining, quarrying, 
transportation and public utilities. In Ontario certain industries (including muni- 
cipal undertakings, railways, car shops, telegraphs, telephones, etc.) are made indi- 
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vidually liable to pay compensation, and are, therefore, not called upon to contzi- 
bute to the general compensation or accident funds. Other industries, with the 
exception of those which are specifically excluded, may be brought under the terms 
of the Act on application from the employer, with the Board’s approval. In Alberta 
the application to be brought under the terms of the Act may be made by the work- 
men or a majority of them. In most provinces the excluded classes include travel- 
lers, casual labourers, out-workers, domestic servants and farm labourers. In 
Nova Scotia, however, an amendment was passed in 1922, providing for the admis- 
sion of farm labourers and domestics on application of their employers. British 
Columbia, in the same year, admitted farm labourers and repealed a former rule 
excluding office workers. 


The Dominion Parliament in 1918 passed an Act (8 Geo. V, ec. 15), providing 
that the compensation to be paid where employees of the Dominion Government 
were killed or injured in the course of their employment should be the same as 
they or their dependants would receive in private employment in the province 
where the accident occurred, the amount to be determined by the Provincial Board 
or other constituted authority and paid by the Dominion Government. 


The principal features of the Workmen’s Compensation and Employers’ Liabi- 
lity Acts in force in the various provinces during 1923 were given on pages 718-721 
of the 1922-23 Year Book, and the amendments of 1924 and 1925 were noted in 
the Year Books for those years. 


Changes in Workmen’s Compensation -Legislation in 1926.—Quebec.— 
The Quebec Legislature in 1926 enacted a new law which becomes operative on 
Apr. 1, 1928'. The Act applies to the same classes of employees as did the former 
one and, in addition, to persons employed in lumbering operations, on public roads, 
docks and in places where explosives are used or kept and to employees of the 
. Provincial Government; also to persons in charge of elevators or other machinery 
in commercial establishments. Employers to whom the Act does not apply may 
come under it by written agreement with workmen individually. Workmen engaged 
in the province to work outside it are not entitled to compensation if they can claim 
it under the law of the place where the accident occurred. 


The amount of compensation payable in case of death is an allowance to the 
surviving consort of 20 p.c. of the wages of the deceased and to each child up to 
the number of four under 16 years of age of 10 p.c. of wages. Orphaned children 
each receive 20 p.c. of the wages, with a maximum of 60 p.c. Funeral expenses 
to the extent of $100 are allowed. In case of total and permanent incapacity, a 
life ‘“‘rent ’’ equal to two-thirds of yearly wages is paid. Partial incapacity entitles 
the workman, for the period of its duration, to one-half the amount by which his 
earnings have been reduced. The amount of wages upon which the allowance is 
calculated may not be less than $600 nor more than $2,000. All medical, surgical, 
pharmaceutical and hospital charges and the cost of prosthetic and orthopedic 
appliances are paid for over a period of six months, and also charges for trans- 
porting the workman to the nearest hospital. 


With the exception of the Crown, public corporations and railways under the 
control of the Parliament of Canada, all employers must insure their workmen 
against accidents in an approved insurance company or make a satisfactory deposit 
with the Minister of Public Works and Labour. Deductions from wages for pur- 
poses of insurance are forbidden. 

1It is now understood that this Act will not go into force. 
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Compensation is recoverable by a summary petition to the superior, circuit 
or magistrate’s court. Advocates representing the workman are entitled to taxable 
costs only, and may not receive any retainer, fee or commission whatever. Acci- 
dents must be reported to the Minister of Public Works and Labour within 30 
days, and action to recover compensation must be taken within one year. 


Prince Edward Island.—In Prince Edward Island, a law was passed which 
applies to railway employees only. Subject to the consent of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, an accident fund is to be created and maintained by monies provided from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada. A Board of one or more members is 
to be appointed to administer the Act. In the event of death of the employee, 
a life annuity of $30 per month is payable to the consort with an additional $7.50 
per month for each child under the age of 16 years in the case of boys, or 18 years 
in the case of girls. Funeral expenses of $100 are also provided for. Compen- 
sation for total disability is payable after a waiting period of seven days, at the 
rate of 55 p.c. of the average earnings of the workman, and in the case of partial 
disability, at the rate of 55 p.c. of the diminution of average earnings. Necessary 
medical, surgical, hospital and nursing aid is also provided. 


Ontario.—The Ontario law was amended by adding silicosis to the list of indus- 
trial diseases for which compensation is payable. Pneumoconiosis and compressed 
air illness were added during the year by the regulation of the Board. The schedule 
of industrial diseases now includes the following:—anthrax, lead poison- 
ing, mercury poisoning, miners’ phthisis, phosphorus poisoning, arsenic poisoning, 
ankylostomiasis, silicosis, stone workers’ or grinders’ phthisis, pneumoconiosis, benzol 
poisoning, compressed air illness. An Act to provide for the Development of 
Northern Ontario contains a section authorizing the payment, in case of accidents 
occurring on works undertaken under the Act, of the same compensation as would 
be payable in cases to which the Workmen’s Compensation Act applies. 


Operations of the Workmen’s Compensation Boards.—Ontario.— Under 
the system operated by the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, 24 classes of 
industries pay various percentages of their payroll annually to the Board and escape 
individual civil liability for accidents, the percentage of payroll collected by the 
Board being graded according to the degree of hazard in the occupation, ranging 
in 1925 from 5 cents per $100 of payroll in clothing manufacturing to $5 per $100 in 
quarrying, and averaging for all classes $1.13 per $100 of payrolls which amounted 
to $395,619,000. Certain other industries (including municipal undertakings, rail- 
ways, car shops, telegraphs, telephones, etc.), are made individually liable to pay 
the rates of compensation fixed under the Act. Employees of the Dominion or of 
the Province, killed or injured in the discharge of their duty, are by special legis- 
lation placed on the same footing as those of private employers of the second 
class. 


Statistics of benefits paid and accidents for which compensation was awarded 
during the first 11 years of the operation of the Act appear in Table 6. The 52,733 
accidents paid for during the year 1925 included 296 cases of death, 18 of permanent 
total disability, 2,036 of permanent partial disability, 28,397 of temporary disability 
and 21,986 in which medical aid only was provided. These latter are all under 
schedule 1, as medical aid in schedule 2 cases and Crown cases is furnished directly 
by the employer. 
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pte peta lant Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1915-1925. 


Compensation Paid. 


Accidents Compensated. 


Schedule 1. Schedule 2 
mihi and Crown Total Schedule 1}Schedule2} Crown Total 
Compensa-| Medical | Compensa-| Benefits. || ut BO ks ° 
tion. Aid. tion. 
$ $ $ $ No. No. No. No. 
692,389 1 200, 932 893,321 8, 3283 1,494 7 9,829 
1,553, 653 1 451,710 2,005,363 15,3703 2,825 3 18, 208 
2,286,955 83,5142 623,556 2,994,025 25,2773 3,406 19 28,702 
2,751,137 369, 346 763,511 3,883,995 36,565 4,335 30 40,930 
2,808,639 386, 299 997,923 4,192,860 34,400 4,517 153 39,070 
5,113,150 703, 706 1,963,390 7,780, 245 42,693 4,444 714 47,851 
MOOT ie tetas 3,858,017 662, 794 1,668,452 6,189, 264 34,271 5,161 834 40,266 
BI Ps oe rt 3,417, 102 692,820 1,582,975 5, 692, 897 31,102 4,572 765 42,509 
1923... 4,036,170 788, 906 1,348,786 | 6,173,862 47,873 3,849 1,916 53,638 
O24 corc tosses 4,052,288 835,956 1,234,576 6, 122, 820 46,616 2,820 2,475 51,911 
1925 eee eee 3,635,530 875,836 1,054,077 | 5,565,443 47,782 2,734 2,217 b2ie88 
Total 34,205,031 5,399,177 | 11,889,888 | 51,494,095 || 376,347 40,157 9,133 425, 647 


1 No provision for medical aid. 2 Half year only. 
3 Cases involving medical aid only not covered till July 1, 1917. 


Nova Scotia.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 1915, but only 
became effective on Jan. 1, 1917. During the nine years between that date and ) 
Dec. 31, 1925, accidents to the number of 59,349 were reported to the Board, of 
which 48,922 were compensated as per Table 7. Prior to Jan. 1, 1920, medical 
aid was only furnished in special cases. 


7.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Nova Scotia Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1917-1925. 


Compensa- Medical Acuaae 
Years. tion OGL Total. compen 
paid. sated. ) 
$ $ $ No. 
BY Wy eo ae anal ye OI ER, a, eter Sos ke i Rae ani 767,455 202 767,657 4,837 
iit HORM GD STG StI Om RH APE SPRtADMe Sits AE AB ee as 1,024,399 = 1,024,399 4,931 
LOO aah cena tinea ateke tetas Sate Re pert eta Neda 730,217 491 730, 708 4,949 
TO20 Me, AERIS... A ee tee cree SERIE ROS ETO athe Roe 991,538 46,093 1,037,631 7,116 
ODT. itt viscddnd ie cca et «tks serctieyoeeee oc aoe cee 757,515 35,512 793,027 4,903 7 
Bh! PDA or bis aE A GR ee CE ee ne ook Ee BON Eidos 739,127 45, 209 784, 336 5, 022 
POZE. Leena eek EER. TEED, EOS Pry eee rl fae 1,128,994 65,492 1,194,486 6, 250 
1 A Rae oe erat COE Oe See Goan ea eee 932,064 60,768 992,832 5,786 
TODD eatin Me tittewe ei ee owe ale PPR SE eet eS 695,665 66, 241 761,906 5,128 
SOG al wpe! Reve: ete he: a wean see 7,766,974 320,008 8,086,982 48, 922 


New Brunswick.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of New Brunswick was 
passed in 1918. It extends to a wide range of industries, and is administered by 
a Board of three persons, levying assessments and paying benefits. The total 
number of accidents compensated in the first six years of the operation of the Act 
from 1919 to 1924 was 28,195, of which 212 were fatal. For the sums paid out 
annually from 1920 as compensation and for medical aid see Table 8. 
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8.—Compensation Paid by the New raney ick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 


Fatal. Medical Aid. 
Weekly | Permanent 5 : 
Years. Compensa-| Partial inerst i eel anita de ei 
tion. Disability. Expenses. eo my Transpor Nursing 
ion. Services. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BOER CLE ets Sete eke oes 195,063 73,440 1,799 128,158 39,324 15,606 
1D ot eS ee op 159,096 103, 054 3,661 188,945 56,631 22,378 
ee watatas na oe a kage eed vale ¢ 162,988 84,316 2,906 124,088 76,046 31,568 
IE SSeS! ee eee Oe is a a 204, 353 95,349 3,573 130,339 83,530 35,935 
MMe Costs chs ciginitte we alate nb 6:4 203,946 113,555 3,425 162,740 87,261 41,528 


Manitoba.—Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which came into force 
Mar. 1, 1917, part one of the Act, dealing with workmen in hazardous occupations, 
is administered by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, which charges insurance 
rates according to the hazard of the industry, the sums received by the workman 
being in lieu of the rights of action previously existing. ‘The province, the city of 
Winnipeg, and certain corporations operating public utilities, are permitted by the 
law to practise self-insurance. 


From the date of the coming into force of the Act to Dec. 31, 1924, the Board 
dealt with 24,938 compensable accidents and paid out $4,248,444 for compen- 
sation and medical aid. Of the accidents 23,624 involved temporary and 1,071 
permanent disability, whilst 243 resulted in death. (Table 9). 


§9.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Manitoba Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1917-1924. 


: Accidents 
Years. Coupense: Metice| Total. compen- 
pe he sated. 
$ $ No. 

ROe tae Rear 2 spencers Fuh. tas hs el See. Ss et anide’y 289,870 23,002 312,872 1,323 
SO Nes eee ee, WE eee os Men omnis eles toes 304, 135 35,121 339, 256 1,731 
RRO EATS. stoke yrds dtd Bs afee sho aetals Wie axe oketbiawss a) o/o68 285,772 40,748 326,520 1,805 
LA ese ce, SeliiemmapemnilS ty setters SI Raley, =  ama erer 389,710 78,566 468, 276 2,509 
iG fy ee Mie ee ee oe ADEE Bs AES bere oe a Doe ee ie 527,102 114,118 641, 210 2,688 
EA Ee ENRON DIG ee alts Sl os Calis EL Ge ube e 585, 292 156, 734 742,026 4,977 
SA Pee CT ate cine ee eae citere ore Satie ee ceive wales 624,581 161,805 786,386 4,933 
Be ie tars 5) Mth ds dein eis had oro aaen dln caiits tages 476,722 155, 166 631,888 4,972 
DGCAUE ETE: SiR at. es TS RTS 3,483,184 765, 260 4,248,444 24,938 


Alberta.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1918 became effective Aug. 
1, 1918 as regards mining and on Jan. 1, 1919, in respect of almost all other indus- 
tries except agriculture, railroading and the operation of retail stores and offices. 
Railroading (except for the running trades) was brought within the scope of the 
Act in 1919. 


Compensation paid to workmen from Aug. 1, 1918, to Dec. 31, 1925, totals 
$1,882,276, in addition to which there has been awarded and set aside in the pension 
fund on account of permanent disabilities and fatal accidents $1,718,130, out of 
which $554,275 has been paid to workmen and their dependants. The balance at 
the credit of this fund on Dec. 31, 1925, was $1,369,390. Payments for medical 
services between Aug. 1, 1918 and Dec. 31, 1925, total $763,642. The number of 
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accidents reported during the year was 8,355, of which 46 were fatal and 76 resulted 
in some permanent disability. 


British Columbia.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Jan. 1, 1917, 
provided compulsory accident insurance in almost every industrial occupation 
carried on in the province, protecting in 1925 approximately 160,000 employees 
with a pay roll of over $160,000,000. Insurance rates are graded according to the 
hazard of the industry. All employers under the Act are required to deduct one 
cent per day or part thereof from the wages of employees and to remit this money 
to the Board to the credit of the medical aid fund, which provides all medical and 
surgical assistance and hospital expenses for injured employees. For statistics 
see Table 10. 


19.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1917-1925. 


Compensa-| Medical Pe 
Years. tion Aid Total. c soe 
paid. paid. ET OSE 
$ $ $ No. 

LQ ree metrentta cise see iets Git crete mies F 603, 274 62,668 665,942 13,685 
TOU Bee Bed se ance heatbectncam Lares Novant tse eyhn & vo Sek mM 4 >| 1,224,089 268,985 1,493,024 22,498 
1919... Sat Ghana tn diaearena Sed hese Qeel cl sea. aaah 1,394, 696 289,108 1,683,804 18,185 
L92O EE RA obie aw yeaa vp Seltabs Adit ot chies ARR dae ont 1,709,759 397,451 2,107,210 20,905 
DODO we Fcteccte ei ava ss Ghovs:a: Caviar stoma auphe -aSiencol Papeneiete oo aiehelsl revere icrars 1,771,126 431,748 2,202,874 16,883 
DODD AGAR AMG Rie tae ee oe oc ne to Oe es Be ects 1,767,260 457,196 2,224,466 19,647 
LODS tes xs So ekbs cob akeiae eas a a Ob ae tle ok eae rae 2,157,918 514, 762 2,672,680 24,184 
1G OA ea ess sc aie eae teak en sas tetotn ted end EEE Oa oe ISO ero ro has 2,309,007 602,733 2,911,740 25,566 
VO 2B eas na co rele etre eee! viel 6 ele Ca Doni den eee ee 2,419,372 618,942 3,038,314 27,563 
WP OCAL Ss Mascstit aseeteer BIE T 15,356,461 | 3,643,593 | 19,000,054 189,116 


8.—Strikes and Lockouts. 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since its inception in 1900. Table 11 shows the number 
of disputes, the number of employees involved in disputes, and the time loss in 
working days for each year from 1901 to 1926, and the totals for the period. The 
items in the column headed “ time loss in working days” in the tables following 
are calculated by multiplying the number of persons directly involved by. strikes 
and lockouts by the number of working days they are so affected during the time 
the disputes are in existence. 

The accompanying tables give the figures and a detailed analysis for 1925, 
while Tables 11 and 12, giving figures for certain previous years, contain lee 
preliminary figures for 1926. 


Industrial Disputes in 1925 and 1926.—The number of strikes and lockouts 
recorded as in existence during 1926 was 77 as compared with 83 in 1925, in each 
case about the same number as in previous years back to 1922. The number of 
employees involved also shows comparatively little change since 1921, being 
24,142 during 1926 and 25,796 during 1925. The “ time loss in working days” 
was relatively very small for 1926, namely 296,811, but of considerable magnitude 
in 1925, being 1,743,996, approximately the same as in 1924. The years 1924 and 
1925, like 1922, were marked by disputes involving coal miners in large numbers for 
relatively long periods of time, but 1926 was entirely free from coal-mining disputes 
of any magnitude, 
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11.—Record of Industrial Disputes, 1991-1926. 


Number of Disputes. | Disputes in existence in 
the year. 
Years. . <s . 
Inexistence| Beginning Time loss 
in the in the lg in working 
year. year. E days. 

LALO. 23c, SSR EAR ee eee Seed Sener mnere eee 104 104 28,086 632, 302 
SEE ee ee i 2 er 2 121 121 12, 264 120,940 
DORA SC eS or5 af SATE Pc acs aR. SOE os wc SPY Be ons age 146 146 50,041 1,226,500 
SSS ee ee Bona Tee ee ee ee 99 99 16,482 265, 004 
Sd Soe Sere Se ae eo eee aA ee a 89 88 16, 223 217,244 
PM es ho SE RE at GEE RE esi E Oe w= 08 fe 141 141 26,050 359, 797 
TN an SS Re ee ae ee er ee ee oe ae 149 144 36, 224 621,962 
EUS Sg St eS eT eet aa eee nec cr a ee 68 65 25, 293 708, 285 
69 69 17,332 871,845 
84 82 21,280 718,635 
99 96 30, 094 2,046,650 
150 148 40,511 1,099, 208 
113 106 39,536 1, 287,678 
44 40 8,678 430,054 
43 38 9,140 106,149 
75 74 21,157 208, 277 
“148 141 48,329 1,134,970 
: 196 191 68,489 763,341 
TAOIST, soa 9 RV VER aS RN ante le great a sep 298 290 138,988 3,942, 189 
CUED? (aces oes He aR Ie Or oer Ce aE Etat ia ete 285 272 52,150 886, 754 
TIA Lo Oh oe Seat ag a 145 138 22,930 956,461 
Ee ee eee Ca ole tts newbie ein Care ae nenere es 85 70 41,050 1,975, 296 
1 a ee en mere! een eet Se een 91 rae 82,868 768,474 
CE Le cost ACESS ERE SI ceo en IE. IS 73 63 32,494 1,770,825 
Oa ee CHS AM BD AAS: ES Seah. CR 83 81 25,796 1,743,996 
(LSS a Ree Rl Se ee eee. ee eer eae 77 73 24,142 296,811 
Wotal ss, J escccerchawcees ataat? beers «ae 3, 0751 25957 885,6271| 25,159,656 


1In these totals, figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 


Table 12 is a record of disputes by months since 1921, from which it appears 
that the greatest time losses usually occur in the spring and summer months. The 
long-drawn-out coal strikes in most cases caused the important losses during those 
months. The heavy loss of working time in May and June, 1921, was chiefly due 
to strikes in the building trades against reductions in wages, while in 1920 the loss 
during those two months and also in July was a result of strikes in the building 
and metal trades and in coal-mining. The greatest time loss in 1926 was from 
May to August, although it was also heavy in February, September and October. — 
The largest number of employees involved was in July. 


12._Monthly Record of Strikes and Lockouts, 1921-1926. 


Disputes in existence. Number of employees involved. 
Months. 
1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. |} 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 

eae, 23 22 18 13 12 11 1,765| 3,435}. 2,852] 14,294 731 823 
Lie ere eee 31 24 20 17 14 10 2,906] 3,200) 3,950] 12,933) 3,066] 2,450 
Matesesert< 65 oe 32 20 19 13 15 14 3,468] 2,569] 1,533 827| 11,891] 1,032 
AME Soles, bs. oe 29 26 27 16 13 14 4,453] 13,086] 2,561} 8,667) 12,149 924 
oo ee a 56 31 89 14 19 15 9,323] 13,433] 4,767) 7,955| 13,240] 4,018 
Tey ot ee 50 25 28 26 23 15 || 10,239] 11,093] 6,268] 12,296] 14,761) 2,881 
ere 41 21 23 19 ri 18 9,413] 15,553] 18,095} 8,701] 18,458] 11,891 
PRS SEs AEF 0 31 25 20 16 20 14 3,442) 25.364] 3,651) 9,472] 13,430] 4,326 
CD oe ee en 26 23 18 9 14 14 3,948) 17,736] 1,729] 7,687] 1,297) 2,347 
Oct tas 17 18 16 7 8 12 || 1,897} 3,240) 2,322) 8,023 705| 2,561 
Ut ee ee 18 14 15 3 11 13 3,354] 2,036] 2,237 853) 3,925). 1,133 
jC RN Ae 18 15 13 3 9 10 | 3,759) 2,950) 2,446 125) 1,532 198 

EAE... P84 145! 85! 91 73! 831! 771 || 22,930!) 41,0591] 32,868!| 32,4941) 25,796'| 24,142 


1See next page for note. 
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12.—Monthly Record of Strikes and Lockouts, 1921-1926— concluded. 


Time loss in working days. 


Months. ——— 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
30, 646 68,474 53,966 209, 834 5,526 9,769 
36,361 62,935 46,030 197,083 27,013 21,730 
55,502 62,737 33, 229 11,087 249, 400 14, 269 
63,480 272,946 34,972 199,968 297,949 8,773 
175, 889 279, 857 53,891 202,710 307, 229 59,591 
188,020 263, 402 42,406 214, 790 320,594 35,769 
92,891 255,734 307,433 210,736 331,976 49,058 
73,273 450, 692 30,721 206,118 112,524 34, 800 
59,849 99, 732 30,773 183,723 20,553 20,922 
46,036 54, 758 50,402 127,763 12,142 27,873 
73,149 48,023 55,978 5,148 38,187 9,892 
61,365 55,986 28, 698 1,865 20,903 4,365 
CAR. cicin eee meas ae 956.461 | 1,975,276 768,494 | 1,770,825 | 1,743,996 296,811 


1 These figures relate only to the actual number of disputes in existence and the employees involved 
during the year and are not asummation of the monthly figures. 


Tables 13 and 14 are records of industrial disputes by provinces and industries 
involved in 1925. Nova Scotia had the only dispute involving 10,000 or more 
employees, the coal miners’ strike accounting for the loss of 1,500,000 working 
days, or 85 p.c. of the total. Im Quebec the boot factory employees’ strike involved 
over 2,000 workpeople, and this, together with disputes in the fur and clothing 
trades, caused the second largest time loss. In Ontario the number of disputes 
was greatest, but the number of employees involved was only about half as great 
as in Quebec, and the time loss one-third as large. Alberta and British Columbia 
had each 14 disputes, involving about 3,000 employees in each province, there being 
more time loss in Alberta, as the three coal-mining disputes were somewhat pro- 
longed. In British Columbia most of the disputes were in building but were not 
prolonged. With the exception of a few large strikes, the year was marked 
by a number of disputes involving relatively small numbers of employees for short 
periods of time. 


13.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Provinces, 1925. 


Disputes. Time loss. 
Number of 
Provinces. eee 
P.c.of | MVO'veC. | Working | P.c. of 
Number. | “total. days. total. 
INOGWASCOULA: genera teins eee ch + wR cas stiele eee ats o 3:6 11,487} 1,478,802 84-8 
Neéwe Brunswick sinunt ccmeteers ate ste tanec - - - - - 
Quebec Fe BARGE Ere Riays pYoTeTS oie po aotea tas: eels, fabclole setae Ae 23 27-7 5,513 We 2a 6:8 
QnLArIO: leases neni c weet eee « ramiak sane eae ee 25 30:0} Po aks) 38,494 2-2 
Manito batrns.. as cpr cae os tema Eile ner, rod nee Te 4 4-9 122 532 0:0 
Saskatchewan. 2 scugthc Supls ae sieekaoce sean Oe - ~ ~ - - 
Alber tarsi acute cake Ror es EON ee: 14 16-9 3, 200 89, 756 5-1 
British Columbissaaccsc tet ae cattcidacs > serene 14 16-9 2,736 19,135 1-1 
Total xcs. cw. aes hvac By neces eee ee 83 100-0 25,796 1,743,996 100-0 
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An analysis of industrial disputes by industries is given in Table 14. A very 
large proportion (90-1 p.c.) of the time loss was in the mining industry. Only 
8-8 p.c. of the total time was lost in manufactures; 4-6 p.c. of this was in the leather 
and fur products group, chiefly in the boot and shoe industry. Workers in the 
clothing industries also lost a large absolute number of working days, the proportion 
to the total being 3-0 p.c.; over 3,600 employees, or 13-9 p.c. of the total number, 
were affected. This was the second greatest number of workers involved, the 
striking coal-miners, numbering over 15,500, taking first place. 


14.—_Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1925. 


Disputes. Time loss. 
‘ Number of} __ 
Industries. = : pac aise) oe. 5 Fe 
: .c. 0 involved. orking .c. 0 
Number. total. days. total. 

Di QU SRT hohe nc oe tse we EE es FoR - - ~ ~ - 
Fishing and trapping.....0 S..-..2.-¢0.< ce asia 2 2-4 980 5,880 0-4 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying..... 14 16-9 15,550} 1,571,881 90-1 
Manufacturing— 

Vegetable foods), 4s de. t 2. cach Hanes: 3 3-6 65 448 0-0 

Tobacco’ and l1quors ¥M. ...- 55 eee c ec a 1 1-2 7 655 0-G 

Clothing, including knitted goods.......... 19 22-9 3,607 51,986 3-0 

Leather, fir and prodvets.. 200. ccna non oe 5 6-0 2,743 78, 868 4-6 

Pulpand paper produlets:..<s-eek <s cven ee 1 1-2 32 1,153 0-1 

Printing and publishing.................... 2 2-4 40 2,025 0-1 

Saw and planing mill products.............. 2 2-4 144 1,184 0-1 

Wood products 857. awe Oeste eee 2 2-4 359 3,789 0-3 

Lron ‘and steel praduchs§-.c5.< sap +2 ,<-.4010 00 4 4-9 75 6,776 0-4 

Miscellaneous products,n.e€.8............-- 3 3-6 210 3,974 0-2 
Construction— 

Buildings and structures... 6.0 neces a 13 15-7 1,026 8,918 0-5 

Railway COGStEUCHONE © «0.05.50 sseuee ote o 3-6 278 1,334 0-0 

Syaepburiding S205, CMA Sac esencrccone 2 2-4 352 4,344 0-2 

Miscellaneous construction................. 1 1-2 170 510 0-0 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 

Vater transportationaee. «oc... sec. as oui. oc 3 3-6 75 214 0-0 

Telegraphs and telephones................. 1 1-2 6 21 0-0 
Service— 

Personal gaomestic. Ber. <<iess oo saw sas < 2 2-4 72 126 0-0 

ROG AL 5.55.0 SES ods SER AWE Beeweiem Sa 83} «100-0 25,796, 1,743,996 100-0 


The causes and results of the industrial disputes recorded during 1925 are 
shown in Table 15. Of the 83 disputes registered, 45 were over wages, of which 
20 were against decreases. There was one dispute in connection with hours 
of labour. Questions of unionism caused 23 disputes, 16 of these being 
to secure or to maintain union wages and working conditions. Five disputes 
were against the discharge of employees. An analysis by results shows that of 
the 18 disputes about increases in wages, four ended in favour of the workers, 
eight in favour of the employers, and six were partially successful or ended in com- 
promise. Of the 20 disputes over decreases in wages, five ended in favour of 
employees, nine in favour of employers and four were partially successful or ended 
in compromise while two were unterminated. Of the total number of disputes, 
35 were settled in favour of the employees, 26 in favour of employers, 17 were com- 
promises or partially successful, and the remainder were indefinite or unterminated. 
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15.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Causes and Results, 1925. 


In favour of employees. In favour of employers. 
Causes or objects. . Em- | Time : Em- | Time 
Dias Forts cloysies ned in || Dis- has ployees| loss in 
putes. affeet- | working/| putes. i affect- | workin 
volved.| “oq aes. volved.} oq. : oie 
SSS, 
Wages— , 

._Increaseé in WAgeS.......5.....-- 4 3 493} 3,299) 8 15 1,946] 23,475 
Decrease in wages:............ 5 6 483) 5,597 9 16} 13,332]1,536,715 
Increase in wages and shorter 

Re [PTE tek SA nah Ahi sereeale B 2 8 LG6Sie ek O01) 1 1 160} 1,440 
Increase in wages and other 
CUS EOSH NL 2 ete sion aesa.4s 2 2 207 732) - - - - 
Hours of Labour— 
Shorter hours...)32 dade te o S3e - ~ ~ - 1 1 18 18 
Other causes rhert wages and ‘ 
working conditions. . ee 4 15 365| 2,797 1 J. 6 21 
Unionism— 
Recognition of union........... 1 1 54 108 1 1 16 1,743 
Discharge of employees for 
BUFOM BCTLVIGY Jokes ad Pace Sd ~ - - - - - = = 
Union jurisdiction............. - - - = ss x ts - 
To secure or to maintain union 
wages and working condi- 
TONGS oP aes Pee a 11 189| 2,960} 34,073) a 3 243) 13,613 
Other union questions.......... 1 1 15} 1,185 - - - ~ 
Against discharge of employeesl.... 4 4 201 597 1 1 ZO) roe 012 
SS VMIPAGNEUIC a eEE eT. cape cl= + ene - ~ - - ft 1 16 48 
UCTS AG Sad Tre ee ea Sh ee ne ey ag 6 51 204 - - ae a e 
1) Eee 9s Sere 35 235| 4,992| 50,053, 26 40| 15,807|1,579,085 
Compromise Indefinite 
or : or Total. 
partially successful. unterminated. 
: ap of op 
Causes or objects. Ae 23 ne : 3 25 oa 3 25 afl 
RQ = vo a") Q 5 oo na RQ 5 oO ne 
Z]25| 83 | 282 [Slos| 3] 288 lSlacl F8| Se 
=! ao o p> =a 0 o eS =] = 90 ory 
BEa S| fas (BES) SS) gas (BBs| 69) fas 
Al ea} a Ale i>} H Al& ie3} a 
Wages— 

Increase in wages............ 6} 48} 512 6,063) -| - - — 18) 66} 2,951 32,837 

Decrease in wages........... 4| 82) 1,110 23,134) 2} 15) 2,121 31, 239)|20| 119)17,046] 1,596,685 

Increase in wages and shorter 
OUT Ase. sta Meee -| - - -|}-| - ~ - || 3} 91 323 2,951 

Increase in wages and other 
POs ac, Ce aan een ee 2 9| 450 1,700) -| - - -| 4) 11 657 2,432 

Hours of Labour— 
Shorten honrs.. sie. acy -| - - -||/-| - - -| 1) 1 18 18 
Other causes affecting wages 
and working conditions....| 1 1 250 3,500) 1) 75 420 47,222! 7| 92) 1,041 53,540 
Unionism— 

Recognition of union.. -| - = -||-| - - =) 2b. 2 70 1,851 

Discharge of employees for ai 
union activity............. -|_- - -|/1 1 25 750) 1 1 25 750 

Union jurisdiction........... a a 39 436)| -| - - -|} 3} 2 39 436 

To secure or to maintain 
union wages and working 
OondsHONS. 328. See. 1 1 30 54|| 1 1 40 76016} 194} 3,273 48,500 

Other union questions....... -| - - -|-| - - -j1 1 15 1,135 

Against dischargeofemployees}| -| - - -)}-| - - =| 5) 271 2,609 
BermpALUOUG oi das.en oc.ccb since -| - - -|j/-| - - -|| 1 1 16 48 
Lik cl re ry ee -| - = -|-|. - - -|| 1) 6 51 204 
Mh 8 i ibe. ahtes nat 

ji’) ee eens See oe 17| 143| 2,391 34,887) 5| 92| 2,606 79,971 83| 51025,796| 1,743,996 


1 Other than in connection with union questions. 


The methods of settlement of the disputes in existence in 1925 are shown in 
Table 16. Of the 83 strikes, 56 were settled by negotiations; the number of work~ 
ers involved in these 56 disputes was 10,170 or 39-4 p.c. of the total of employees. 
Conciliation or mediation effected a settlement in 6 cases, in which 14,292, or 55:8 
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p.c. of the workers were involved. 


replaced by other workers. 
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In 15 disputes, affecting 704 or 2-7 p.c. of the 
workers who struck or were locked out during the year, the striking employees were 


16.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries and Methods of Settlement, 1925. 


Industries or occupations. 


Negotiations 
between 
parties. 


Conciliation 
or 
mediation. 


Number. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Number. Em- 


ployees. 


Number. 


ishing and trappingia,....7.0 02 2 sae 

Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
ing 

Manufactur ing— 
Vegetable foods 


Tobacco and liquors 
Clothing, including knitted goods...... 
Leather ,fur and products 
Pulp and paper products 
Printing and publishing................ 
Saw and planing mill products 
Wood products 
Tron and steel products................ 
Miscellaneous products,n.e.s........... 
Construction— 
Buildings and structures............... 


Ratlwa ye constructions ccd ...-. 5. cere 
Shipbuilders 
- Miscellaneous construction............. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
Water transportation.................. 
Telegraphs and telephones............. 
Ser vice— 
Personal domestic®.-.. dou. see 


11,863 


1 doe Vein, ee tet 


Arbitration. 


Em- 


ployees. 


UT Stee ta Tet a] 


hentia 


56 


10, 


170 


14,392 


Reference 
to Board 
under 
Hei De 


Industries or occupations. 
Act. 


Returned 
to work 
on 
employers’ 
terms. 


Replacement 
of 
strikers. 


or 
unterminated). 


Otherwise 
(including 
indefinite 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Num-| Em- 


ber. 


ployees. 


Em- |Num- 


ployees. 


Num- 
ber. 


ber. |ployees. 


Em- 


Fishing and trapping........ 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying............ 
Manufactur ing— 
Vegetable foods.......... 
Tobacco and liquors...... 
Clothing, including knit- 
ted so00dsye Sasa. 
Leather , fur and products 
Pulp and paper products. . 
Printing and publishing... 
Saw and planing mill pro- 
GUGLS: ashi. ee 
Wood products 
Iron and steel products... 
Miscellaneous products, 
MO.S 0, Weare ee ae 
Construction— 
Buildings and structures. 
Railway construction..... 
Shipbuilding sass eee 
Miscellaneous construction 
Transportation and public 
utilities— 
Water transportation 
Telegraphs and telephones 
Ser vice— 
Personal, domestic....... 


1 ee a | 


patti tie it 


Ch a 


a 
_ 


a> 
or 
— 


_ 
mr bo Ww CO wo He bo bo Nor OVO 


Bs Bey: 


Em- 
ployees. 


980 
15,555 


65 
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9.—Employment and Unemployment. 


Employment Service of Canada.—Under sec. 3 of the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act (8-9 Geo. V, c. 21), an Act passed by the Dominion Parliament 
in May, 1918, to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employ- 
ment offices, the Minister of Labour is empowered :— 


“‘(a) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employ- 
ment offices and to promote uniformity of methods among them; 


_ “(b) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of inform- 
ation between employment offices concerning the transfer of labour and other 
matters; 


“(e) to compile and distribute information received from employment 
offices and from other sources regarding prevailing conditions of employment’. 


The Act further provides that certain sums of money are to be appropriated 
annually and paid to the provinces on a basis proportionate to the amount that each 
expends on the maintenance of employment offices. The amounts provided for the 
various fiscal years were to be, for 1918-19, $50,000; for 1919-20, $100,000; for 
1920-21, $150,000; for each succeeding year, $150,000. For some years these 
amounts were later increased by supplementary vote, but since the fiscal year 
1923-24 no supplementary appropriations have been made, and the payments to 
the provinces are now on the basis originally provided for in the Act. 


The desired uniformity and co-ordination of employment office activities 
throughout the various provinces are obtained by having the payments contingent 
upon an agreement. This agreement, required under the Act, ensures that the 
provinces, in the conduct of their employment offices, shall endeavour to fill situa- 
tions in all trades and occupations for both men and women, and that no charge 
shall be made to employers or employees for this service. Each province agrees 
to maintain a provincial clearance system in co-operation with the interprovincial 
clearance system established by the Dominion Government, in order to secure the 
necessary mobility of labour as between localities in the same province or in different 
provinces. For the fiscal year 1926-27, agreements were concluded with all of the 
provinces except Prince Edward Island. Thus is formed the Employment Service 
of Canada—a chain of employment offices reaching from Halifax to Vancouver. 
At the time the Act came into force, only 12 provincial employment offices were 
operated in Canada. This number was steadily increased until, at the close of 
1919, due to the impetus given by the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, 
together with the requirements of the demobilization period, offices were functioning 
at 84 different centres. Subsequent contractions have reduced the Service to offices 
located at 63 centres (on Oct. 31, 1926), which are distributed among the various 
provinces as follows:—Nova Scotia, 3; New Brunswick, 3; Quebec, 5; Ontario, 25; 
Manitoba, 3; Saskatchewan, 8; Alberta, 5; and British Columbia, 11. 


Employment Service Council of Canada.—An Order in Council issued in 
1918 in pursuance of the Act, provides for the formation of a body to be advisory 
to the Minister of Labour in the administration thereof. This body, known as the 
Employment Service Council of Canada, is composed cf representatives of the 
Dominion Departments of Labour and Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, the Prov- 
incial Governments, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the Association of 
Canadian Building and Construction Industries, the Trades and Labour Congress 
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of Canada, the Railway Association of Canada, the Railway Brotherhoods, the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, the Canadian Council of Agriculture and the 
returned soldiers. At the seven annual meetings of the Council, the most recent 
of which was held on Sept. 9-10, 1925, various recommendations and suggestions 
relative to employment office administration were brought forward and presented 
to the Minister. 


Operations of Employment Offices.—Statistics covering the work of the 
local offices are collected and tabulated by the Employment Service Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Table 17 shows the positions available, applications for 
work and placements effected by the Service each year since 1920. During 1926, 
there were 542,469 applications for employment, 456,932 vacancies and 410,155 
placements, as compared with 557,045 applications, 447,043 vacancies and 412,825 
placements in 1925. 


Placements made in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Mani- 
toba and British Columbia gained considerably, while those effected in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta declined. The reduction in these provinces was due to the 
smaller number of workers placed during the harvest period: the demand for 
harvesters was not smaller than in the preceding year, but in 1926 there were not 
as many harvesters seeking employment. It will be noted that the placements 
made in British Columbia exceeded the vacancies listed at the local offices, owing 
to the large number of transfers of harvest workers to the Prairie Provinces. 


The ratio of vacancies to applications was higher in 1926 than in 1925, as was 
also the ratio of placements to applications. For each 100 applicants registered 
during 1925, there were 80:3 vacancies and 74-1 placements, while there were 
84-2 vacancies and 75-6 placements for each 100 applicants in 1926. 


Reduced Railway Fares.—In order to facilitate the movement of labour in 
cases where there are not enough workers in any one locality to fill the available 
vacancies, the Employment Service, by special arrangement with nearly all the 
members of the Canadian Passenger Association, has been granted the privilege 
of issuing certificates which entitle the bearers to purchase railway fares at the 
reduced rate of 2-7 cents per mile. This rate is for a second class ticket and is 
applicable only to fares of not less than $4. During 1925, 36,747 certificates were 
issued, 18,241 to persons proceeding to points within the same province as the 
despatching office, and 18,506 to workers going to points in other provinces. Of 
the total of certificates issued, 9,471 were issued in British Columbia to persons 
proceeding to the Prairie Provinces to engage in harvesting operations; these travel- 
led at harvesters’ rates, which were cheaper than 2-7 cents per mile. During 1926, 
35,797 certificates for special rates were granted, 18,080 to persons travelling to 
employment within the same province as the despatching office, and 17,717 to 
persons for whom employment had been secured in other provinces; these included 
7,347 certificates issued for the special harvest rate from British Columbia to the 
Prairie Provinces. 
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17.—Applications for Employment, Positions offered and Placements eftected by 
the Employment Service of Canada, by Provinces, 1920-1926. 


Applications 
Provinces. Years. registered. 

Men. Women. 
Nova Scotia......... 1920) SL JS... 6, 241 525 
(EPA ae ec Serge ie 11,448 1,413 
LOZ2 Aves eahte nes 12, 204 2,976 
LO 2S arc <i eeeserer. 12,180 3,138 
RO 2a Te. Seer a8: 7, 235 2,855 
1O2D FL BA, A 5,688 2,232 
ae ly eee i ie 5,326 3,539 
New Brunswick...... AQZOe Se ere Aree ts 9,495 473 
LOA at, ana: Gta fesrts 5,423 884 
Chie dk Ss aie es vat 7,905 2,019 
LOZS POLES, Bie 9,440 2,997 
TO IN agate. Reet 6,685 3,408 
TO2b Oe. sete t+ 6,443 4,184 
TOD) cu aoene aor ee 6,934 4,335 
CEC le hate AL OOOE fas ce. wena 33,959 Zy1i1 


32,841 4,896 
31,071 7,098 
31 237. 6,741 
32,865 7,145 
34,096 9,548 
39,861 | _7,982 
WubniOaccstereck res ¢ 162,018 30,943 
135, 666 41,621 
156,437 42,229 
164,492 51,588 
161,448 53,530 
146, 353 50, 924 
138, 693 54,830 
67,770 27,960 
57, 262 27,041 
53,611 23, 233 
55,934 23, 866 
40, 200 22,495 
41,777 23,051 
43,149 24,781 


Manitoba 


Saskatchewan........ 1920 has SOR. 51,859 6,573 
VGA ees ee ere 66, 301 6,933 

ORDERS eit cles Oe ss 67,350 7,204 

1 eee See oe 78,355 7, 822 

DO Ne sccucke tes ote 45,386 7,217 

Kae a eae, SR 77,584 7,651 

AOZGe OR ot ae eee, 59,364 8,529 

mI Perts.+ 0h. .ct ch bs PECOR Ne oc ata as 66,737 16,942 
LALA |e aS oy Se, Ae 58,570 13,435 

1 Re Ses Ad ae 43,935 8,586 

DO ts sch oe ae al 55,346 8, 283 

LORE aoe oe. 45,117 9,356 

BLA ee a, a 60,418 8,603 

he 0900S... 3.2. 58,690 | _ 8, 926 
British Columbia. ...|1920:............. 82,042 10,514 
TODIG Fes cncsels.ee tec 71, 325 9,370 

| CP ee oe, ae 71,362 11,062 

WLOZDe Mo ccwn Mone & 66,509 11, 257 

WE oes Se ee ar, Ae 63,657 10,776 

11 Os, 66,663 11,830 

‘ POZO Risso op cmon 65,948 11,582 
Canadas... . 19208 occ ci w sh clens| ABO 735 96,054 
LOZ Bee vce otras 438, 836 105, 593 

LO22G cS a ciate Oe ae or 443,875 104,407 

UY. GASES Oy ded tema 473,483 115, 692 

A ed, ee a, te 402,593 116,782 

[DOQBE ee oes ct tree as 439, 022 118,023 

1O26ee<2ct one... 417,965 124, 504 


Vacancies Placements 
notified. effected. 

Men. Women. Men. Women. 
2,665 692 2,269 174 
4,763 1,208 4,271 648 
7,707 2,647 6,706 1,961 
9,767 2,897 9,267 2,407 
6,227 2,847 5, 225 2,383 
5,185 2,169 4,981 1,811 
4,998 3,547 4,699 2,922 
8,388 513 6,846 310 
3,902 870 3,611 601 
6, 693 1,817 6,101 1,365 
9,270 8,159 8,142 2,576 
6,126 3,393 5,348 3,121 
4,495 4,125 4,308 4,043 
5,873 4,307 5,563 4,236 

16,221 2,982 20, 800 1,327 
7,229 4,066 6,765 2,580 

12-731 5, 806 11,962 4,547 
16,387 5, 807 13,819 4,911 
9,601 5,825 10,697 5,050 

14,090 8, 226 13,525 7,545 

23,148 6,767 20,509 4,801 

144, 922 44,124 111,115 24,745 

91,864 39,067 78,694 25,514 

139, 224 42,935 120,075 28,358 

162,907 47,007 | 132,069 34,371 

132,045 40,348 117,484 80,518 

119,053 39,979 107,642 29,284 

115,551 44,581 104,447 33,152 

88, 282 31,918 - 62,908 25,657 

56,728 28,419 45,049 23,767 

48,880 24,043 41,217 20,752 

42,418 22,290 48,126 19,726 

27,871 19,180 29, 264 17,886 

80,377 20, 902 31,154 19, 263 

82,456 22,874 85,290 21,423 

~ 62,043 8,867 46,509 5, 750 

82,309 9,629 61,322 6,275 

80,714 9,038 63, 707 5,536 

94,971 10,521 76,300 6, 789 

58, 802 8,059 43,464 6,057 

85,678 8,857 75,613 6,542 

75,478 10,616 58,016 7,526 

63,393 18,046 53,246 14, 821 

48,777 14, 358 43,582 11,338 

36,330 9,902 32, 235 7,780 

Dorooe 8,781 46,056 6, 984 

39, 153 9,063 36,521 7,869 

54,471 8,145 50,755 6,915 

53,076 9,197 50, 287 7,223 

64,338 8,985 61,351 7,730 

29,926 8,480 34,498 7,241 

33, 250 8,171 34,383 6,837 

42,504 8,942 43,022 7,987 

34,433 9,095 37,356 7,889 

32,221 9,070 40,356 9,088 

34,583 9, 880 40,747 9,314 

450,526 116, 142 365, 292 | 80,520 

325,498 106, 097 277,792 77,964 

365,529 104,359 316,386 77,136 

431,576 109,404 376, 801 85,751 

314, 258 97,810 | 285,359 80,773 

345,570 101,473 328,334 84,491 

345, 163 111,769 319,558 90,597 


Including a small number of applications, vacancies and placements reported by Prince Edward Island 


during four months in 1920. 


1.—Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions. 


Monthly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published by the Em- 
ployment Service Branch of the Dominion Department of Labour, based on returns 
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received from 1,500 local trade unions having an aggregate membership of 150,000 
workers. Unemployment as here used means involuntary idleness, due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in work other-than their own trades or idle because of 
illness are not considered as unemployed, while unions involved in industrial dis- 
putes are excluded from the tabulations. As the number of unions making returns 
varies from month to month, with consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentages of unemployment are based, it should be understood that the 
figures for each month have reference only to the reporting organizations. Table 
18 is a monthly record of unemployment in trade unions for the past 12 years, by 
provinces. The maximum of unemployment in 1926 was in January and February, 
in both of which the percentage stood at 8-1; in 1925, the January figure of 10-2 
p.c. was the maximum. In 1926 the minimum, reached in July, was 2-3 p.c., while 
the minimum for 1925 was 4-4 p.c. in August. Thus employment among organized 
workers, as indicated by these statistics, was more active in 1926 than in 1925. 


18.—Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, 1915-1926. 


Notr.—For the percentages of unemployment for 12 months in 1921 and 1922, see page 732 of the 1922-23 
Year Book; for 12 months in 1923, see page 688 of the 1924 Year Book and for 12 months in 1924, see page 
700 of the 1925 Year Book. 


Nova ate 
pec New «la British 
Months. Years. | S¢°ti@ | Bruns- Quebec. |Ontario. Mani- | Saskat-| s )perta.|Colum- |Canada. 
and sae toba. |chewan. bi 
PEI. | Wick. ia 
Dec. 4b) eee. 1915 2 7 9-5 8-1 3°2 7-0 4-3 14-8 t9 
AUTOS cx ce entice tre 1916 5 “9 1-8 UE 1-2 2-6 3-0 5:8 2-1 
IDB GRY Ho 0 Hest. 1916 3 +2 2-7 1-6 1-0 1-6 Ley, 2-4 2-0 
MUNG Zouk bee ee. choy 3 2 2-5 ot) 6 3 8 1-8 1-2 
HD GCE concen ee 1917 2°6 4-1 3-2 2-5 1-1 2-4 1-6 3-2 2°5 
EMME) Zire: ee tte 1918 2 3 5 “4 3 2 “4 “9 4 
Dee. a2 oma Gl OLS 2-0 ce 2:2 2-9 1-3 2+2 2-1 4-0 2-5 
UUs eet ly LOLS 2-7 2-4 4-0 1-8 1-2 2-5 1-7 3-4 2°6 
DOG 5: intB ions 1919 1:5 2-0 3-2 1-9 5-0 6-0 2-8 18-6 4-3 
MRS. inc eee ees * 1920 6 “4 3-1 1-6 1-4 2°2 1-2 5:8 2-1 
DSC 40) felted SARs 1920 6-9 11-0 19-6 12-3 7:8 10-1 9-2 11-6 13-1 
URE. oasvck PRA 1921 14:3 11-7 20-7 6-7 8-0 6-8 9-4 24-4 13-2 
Dcers eh Rhee g1920 5-9 6-9 26-8 9:7, 15-5 10-4 6:8 24-7 15-1 
JIN CREME ease 1922 7-2 3°5 5-4 3-9 6-7 5-0 1 71 5:3 
Dect seta tee 1922 3-2 6-1 7-8 4-7 7:8 4-1 5-1 13°3 6-4 
gun’ ch eee 1922 2°2 1-0 5-7 1-6 5-6 1:3 4-5 4-0 3°4 
DOC. . acento 1923 7:3 3°6 9-7 6-4 6:5 4-2 6-0 71 7-2 
SUNCS eee eee 1924 6-4 5:2 9-4 4-9 4-9 2°3 3-7 2-2 5-8 
DOC cant een te 1924 4-7 6-9 22-4 8-1 8-9 4-2 5-0 10-2 11-6 
JOM aageoseereaee| M1925 9-2 5-4 14-1 9-2 12-8 4-5 8-1 7-0 10-2 
IRD ccna dom etee te 1925 8-8 4-2 11-4 9-2 9-0 5-3 9-7 9-4 9-5 
Mais 25 eae 1925 3°7 2-4 11-6 7-2 8-2 6-6 11-2 7-8 8-5 
ABI oo...) Gee nee 1925 2-0 4-5 13-6 6-2 6:5 4-1 15-6 6-6 8-7 
IMIBY Ce yaneert ae: 1925 3-9 3-2 11-7 3-5 5-8 4-6 16-4 3-4 7-0 
JUNC v.05 scree seme) wILOZO 2-4 3-4 10-2 3°8 4-3 2-4 10-8 4-1 6-1 
Stil yah ee eet 1925 2-2 2°5 6-4 4-5 3-4 3°3 9-6 4-6 5-2 
LACE E HEL aes 1925 7-2 4-2 6-0 3°8 2-8 1:3 3-0 3°5 4-4 
ODE. s,s getee tte 1925 5-6 3:0 10-9 3°7 eye 8 2-6 5-2 5-7 
OKC: CoS cr aah: 1925 39 2-1 10-6 3-1 1-8 1-0 3°7 4-4 5-1 
UN OWse ss de eta 1925 4-4 4-7 9-8 4-4 2:0 2-5 3°5 6-1 5-7 
DGG rnc aseeee eal 61925 4-3 3-0 14-2 6-4 3°8 3°5 4-4 6-9 7:9 
JAD ti. . nce eee) 11926 17-8 2-8 8-6 8-4 7:6 5-6 4-2 6-9 8-1 
Hebi jo4. Beta hee 1926 22-2 2-2 6-6 429) 8-7 8-7 6-8 6-7 8-1 
Matt g cvactteces| 1926 19-0 2-7 6:5 8-4 7-0 6-8 4-6 3:0 7:3 
ADIT teeing ee 926 17-2 1-8 11-0 4-3 4-9 4-7 4-6 7-9 7:3 
Mays. SPR cae 1926 4-1 2-6 10-0 2°8 1-8 2°3 7-2 3-0 4-9 
AWA targa eanect: 1926 3°8 1-6 8-9 1-9 2-6 8 4-9 2-6 4-1 
DULY cidesereiee|y Lae 2-6 2-0 2-1 1-6 1-6 6 5°3 4-0 2°3 
AUIS eRe scaetnck 1926 1-9 2°5 3:2 1-5 1-8 1-0 5:0 39 2+5 
epten  eaesaenk 1926 1-1 1:6 G1 1-8 7) 1-1 2-0 5+4 3°3 
OC nance er 1926 1-2 1-1 3-6 2:3 4 1-4 8 5-6 2°6 
INOW Set 8 . ech. der 1926 1:3 2s 4-9 4-0 2-2 “9 6-7 10-0 4-7 
DOG weictset nares: 1926 3-2 2-2 7-6 5-6 4-3 2-1 6-7 HO 5:9 
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2.—Employment as Reported by Employers. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulates payroll data on employment, 
obtained monthly from employers of 15 persons and over; nearly 6,000 of these 
firms, representing practically every industry except agriculture and the more 
specialized business and professional callings, made monthly returns covering in 
1926 an average working force of over 807,000 persons. The payrolls varied from 
approximately 733,000 on Jan. 1 to 865,000 on Oct. 1. The trend of employment 
in the past three years is shown in the chart on page 706. This depicts the 
steadily upward movement that characterized the greater part of 1926, employment 
having shown only one decline (on Apr. 1) between January and October. The 
curve, each month from the beginning of the year, was higher than in the corres- 
ponding month of the years 1921-25. The index, at the peak of 105-2 on Oct. 
1, was five points higher than on Aug. 1, 1923, the previous high level since 1920, 
and, despite seasonal curtailment at the close of the year, the situation on Dec. 
1, 1926, was more favourable than in any month of the five years from 1921 to 1925. 

Employment by Economic Areas.—An analysis of the returns shows that 
in 1926 British Columbia again recorded a higher level of employment than any 
other of the economic areas, while Quebec took second place in this respect. The 
gains in employment between Jan. 1 and the month in which the indexes in the 
various provinces reached their peak for 1926, varied from 11-3 points in the Mari- 
time Provinces to 22-8 points in Quebec. ‘Table 19 is a record of employment in 
the five economic areas, as reported monthly by employers. 


19.—_Index Numbers of Employment as reported by Employers, by Economic Areas, 
as at the first of each month, January, 1924, to December, 1926, with 
yearly averages since 1921. 


Nore.—Number of employees of the reporting firms in January, 1920, is taken as 1(0 in every case. 
The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the total 
reported by all employers making returns in Canada on Dee. 1, 1926. 


Maritime : Prairie | British 
Years and Months. Puawinken Quebec. | Ontario. ProvincsniGonine Canada. 
1921 
CP Coe 2 ee SES Oe AR 7-2 ies Ge ree 91-2 86-2 | 85-1 94-7 91-4 87-8 
1922 
TACT Te in oe SO ee eee eee: eee? 86-7 85-4 87-1 93-4 93-3 87-9 
1923 3 
pveyaden 1-7-4 terest ns... oe 94-2 95-2 93-4 95-5 98-5 94-6 
1924 
“Cy (te Sap ae ee ee oe Ree 86-3 90-5 86-1 94 +3 90-9 88-7 
ig) eS SE a ee ot ae eee 83-2 92-8 90-0 92-1 92-7 90-6 
A Oe BE ee ee Se Ae 82-4 93°5 89-8 89-6 97-1 90-7 
ABM et benivnvpsrepicsei ee wie ee ony Hee Te 84-6 91-5 87:6 87-0 99-6 89-3 
ES AA BAe es See OA nes sa emer) 6 88-1 94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 91-8 
oer OO Wa AIR pages feet DIRS OEY Eber 90 99-9 92-1 94-1 103-4 95-2 
TN CT ts ne SR oe ee ae, re ee ei 90-6 100-6 91-4 99-1 105°8 95-9 
PON ee eb daita San ty gs d= hone 90 98-7 90:3 96-4 107-1 94-7 
Sept. 1 86-6 97-8 88-9 93-9 106-0 93-1 
1S Sg SS eae ee ee eee 88-3 97-6 91-6 91-4 104-0 93-9 
LA) a SS eS 83-7 97-1 90-4 94-1 102-1 93-0 
ee ne a ee eons Gere 79-3 95-3 88-4 91-8 100-0 90-8 
(A OS ES: ee dee ee ere eee 86-1 95-8 89-7 92-8 101-0 92-3 
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19.—Index Numbers of Employment as reported by Employers, by Economic Areas, 
as at the first of each month, January, 1924, to December, 1926, with 
yearly averages since 1921—concluded. 


. Maritime . Prairie | British 
Years and Months. Proviheés Quebec. | Ontario. Piovincés| Colinibin Canada. 
1925. Rs 

Jang eye di ere aeton « Ste gee Ph aes oo oo 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 83-9 
ebte 0.7 Mc. epee det ee ares 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 86-1 
RGD BTR eS eS SEI Eo oce hr eds Be een 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 87-0 
April 1 on REE aoe ee oee ape 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 87-2 
DMP eaye litre. as cca ertiese exis cio slovsracerotets water ae tes ne 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 90-8 
June. 1 osieet tera. eet. ste 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 94-5 
Tuli os phe ROR. eke cee eae Le 8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 96-8 
tigen) 8G, FL ROL SOS. ieee. 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 96°3 
Senta le see eek aie tokens causation 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 96°6 
OCR Tenis he cee ME ne feta 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 98-3 
INOwie | Later. Se nese. eee eee = 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 97-1 
DCCs nae oe eee tole ae ore tees eae 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 95-3 

+A VELASCO SES: Os reve urging tt see 86-4 96-2 89-0 92-7 105-6 92-5 

1926. 

3 Chae Gee eR erA Aree ona: SOCSy. p 84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 89-6 
Heo URL ern eke hs Sees. cetera terete 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 90-7 
ART OU AG dash antes eas afecantee senate 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 91-5 
ANON) Si les Ae ROE Adhere marron 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 91-4 
May: 0) Gerad sia Bee Se Rie Sho 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 94-3 
Hh We Maer Ue Gn Jer ceramics StF 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 101-0 
uly eee eee ete cite setae: vaeae 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 103-7 
Ale aeed seccwdctrrnas aes. ite <mee 94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 104-2 
ep be, . dice ates inetniats erste rs O1eys BOPPISTA oe aaa 96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 104-9 
OGG ST eis Ses ee as See 94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 105-2 
INO Vr Leese Pre on omen ere aente tins 86-6 110-6 97-4 107:7 116-0 102-8 
1D Teron bse, Sintec oeAe oooh GOOo no AC Oncor 85-1 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 101-1 

Average. ti. B5Rh cond RS. 88-6 104-3 93-5 100-2 112-9 98-4 
Relative weight of employment by 

economic areas, as at Dec. 1, 1926.... 7-6 28-8 41-3 13-3 9-0 100-0 


TreND OF EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS. 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as 
indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 
1920, taken as 100. 
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Employment by Cities.—Separate tabulations are made for eight leading 
industrial cities—Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and 
the Border Cities, Winnipeg and Vancouver, in all of which, except Ottawa, consider- 
able improvement was shown during 1926 as compared with the preceding year. 
In Ottawa, the situation was practically unchanged. Manufacturing, employing 
a large share of the workers reported in these cities, was much more active, as was 
trade, while construction generally showed marked gains. Table 20 is a record 
of employment in these cities by months since 1924. 


20._Index Numbers of Employment as reported by Employers, by Leading Cities, 
as at the first of each month, January, 1924 to December, 1926, with 
yearly averages since 1922. 
Notre.—Number of employees of the reporting firms in January, 1920, is taken as 100 in every case. 


The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city to the total reported 
by all employers making returns in Canada on Dee. 1, 1926. 


Van- 
Years and Months.| Montreal.| Quebec. | Toronto. | Ottawa. |Hamilton.| Windsor.1} Winnipeg.) couver. 
1922. 
Average....... 84-9 - 87-0 - - - 91-8 94-2 
1923. 
Average....... 91-5 ~ 88-5 100-6 89-8 - 88-5 95-3 
1924, 
= 1S Ticket! ae Se Seep 86-3 - 85-6 91-0 79-0 - 85-3 91-1 
MOD ed Li: heck delh«:<% 87-1 - 84-7 89-7 84-3 - 84-7 91-1 
Weare Lo. toca es. 87-7 - 84-5 89-3 83-2 - 83-8 94-2 
PApasd 4... %. dep 6. 90-1 - 84-8 90-9 85-2 - 82-3 99-8 
“es ea ee ee 92-3 = 85:6 98-3 86-4 = 83-0 102-2 
2 ae oP Oe 96-2 - 85-2 101-6 83-1 - 83-6 99-7 
210 de Ie a ae 94-8 = 83-9 102-3 81-7 - 85-6 99-0 
2,0 ag gs Ree ee = ae ae 95-1 96-9 83-9 101-6 80-9 - 85-5 102-3 
Stee a a ee 92-9 96-4 85-3 100-6 79-4 - 86-4 104-0 
ep, 0 pata. +s 93-7 98-8 86-4 100-8 80-4 = 86-1 104-0 
cay Das ee 92-4 100-3 87-0 94-5 79-6 - 84-2 103-4 
"Ree a ee Se 93-1 98-5 87-4 92-3 77-3 - 83-5 104-0 
Average....... 91-8 98-2 85-4 96-1 81-7 = 84-5 99-6 
1925. 
Pee he Se Le 82-5 93-1 82-2 87-1 77-0 - 81-4 98-3 
eb, “Le. as. .... 85-3 101-3 83-0 86-1 77:3 - 84-2 97-4 
vies, FL. Sete one 22 86-7 93-2 81-8 86-6 80-1 - 82-7 101-8 
April 1... 28... 88-5 98-4 85-1 87-5 80-3 - 83-7 102-5 
My OCR a. ak 91-7 91-9 86-9 91-8 82-4 - 85-4 104-0 
AND «Lt ae es 95-6 95-7 86-7 100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
any 1A Se, 95-7 98-9 87-6 100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 106-5 
ae oe ae or 97-0 98-8 87-7 100-2 84-8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
Pest, 15.5 oe... 97°3 97-4 88-5 98-5 86-9 85-6 88-0 113-9 
2o eee oe See 99-4 100-3 89-8 101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
Mov. 1..t EU... 99-3 99-4 89-7 96°8 87:7 92-9 92-5 112-0 
ee.” Dio eee 97-0 94-4 90-9 90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110-7 
Average....... 93-0 96-9 86-7 94-0 83-6 85-4 86-5 106-3 
1926. , 
(aT Re Booty ae 88-2 89-9 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 
Rea +. a cae * 2 88-3 90-6 86-5 87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
RE Be A ha ae 89-6 92-3 87-1 85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107°6 
OTD SS tay e's.s 93-1 94-9 87-7 86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
PD, peter atees sis 96-0 100-4 89-8 91:5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
“poor ti EES oe ae 103-1 89-3 90-2 99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 
oi ORS 2 ae 104-5 101-6 90-7 101-2 97-6 110°3 98-3 115-3 
Ares Le Sass. 104-8 104-2 91-1 99-2 98-8 107:7 98-7 123-8 
ht RB. ae 104-6 103-5 92-3 98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 124-2 
Rae ab Ab cet 104-3 105-1 93-1 99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 
1, a TOR Se Se 103-3 103-2 93-6 97-3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 
es, 1.5, 5, eee. - 100-7 101-2 93-9 93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 
Average....... 98-3 98-0 90-2 93-9 94-3 99-9 96-9 115-4 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
cities as at Dec. 
TL ae eae | 13-7 1-1 12-1 1-1 3-5 1:3 3-4 3-1 
1 Includes other ‘‘Border Cities’. 2 Percentages of Dominion total. 
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Employment by Industries.—Employment in the manufacturing division 
showed pronounced expansion during 1926; construction and trade were more 
active than in any of the six preceding years, while transportation and communi- 
cation also reported a more favourable situation as compared with preceding years. 
Mining showed marked improvement towards the close of the year; logging, on 
the other hand, did not employ as large a number of workers as in 1925. Table 
21 gives index numbers of employment by main industrial groups. 
21.—_Index Numbers of Employment as reported by Employers, by Industries, as 

at the first of each month, January, 1924, to December, 1926, with 


yearly averages simce 1921. 


Nors.—Number of employees of the reporting firms in January, 1920, is taken as 100 in every case. 
The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total 
reported by all employers making returns in Canada on Dec. 1, 1926. 


Years Manu- : rr Commu-| Trans- ae : All 
oe - fncburiie: Logging. | Mining. nications | portation. Main- Services.| Trade. rae 
1921 
Average 81-1 57-1 93-7} 105-0 | 102-0 116-0 | 100-2 93-4 87-8 
1922 
Average 81-6 47-2 95-2 100-6 105-9 125-1 | 98-1 91-5 87-9 
1923 
Average 89-3 63-3 101-6 102-0 108-6 131-9 105-2 92-8 94-6 
1924 
Jan. 1. 80-1 92-1 100-5 104-2 107-3 98-8 106-6 99-4 88-7 
Feb. 1 84-9 97-0 104-0 104-0 103-7 94-2 106-3 91-2 90-6 
Mar. 1 86-0 90:8 99-7 105-4 103-1 93-1 106-2 91-2 90-7 
April 1 86-5 54-2 99-5 106-0 103-7 91-4 107°9 91-0 89-3 
May 1 87-7 54-5 103°3 108-2 105-3 111-2 108-0 91-9 91-8 
June 1 88-4 53-6 103-7 109-8 110-1 147-3 113-8 92-5 95-2 
July 1 87-7 43-1 99-9 111-7 110-0 175-8 122-5 92-1 95-9 
Aug. 1 86-2 36-2 99+4 113-9 110-8 173-1 122-4 91-7 94-7 
Sept. 1 84-5 43-7 99-1 113-1 107-8 165-3 121-7 92-1 93-1 
Oct. 1 85-7 53-4 99-0 111-2 109-0 157-5 115-0 93-1 93-9 
Nov. 1. 84-2 71-8 100-5 111-3 108-2 144-9 109-3 93-8 93-0 
Dec. 1. 82-0 85-1 99-2 109-3 108-2 116-6 107-2 99-1 90-8 
Average 85-3 64-6 100-7 109-0 107-3 130-8 112-2 93-3 92:3 
1925 
Jan. 1 75-5 83-4 97-1 108-9 99-0 93-3 107-1 96-3 83-9 
Feb. 1 79-3 86-8 93-1 107°6 98-4 98-3 106-8 94-2 86-1 
Mar. 1. 81-9 81-0 92-9 106-3 97-6 95-8 106-2 92-0 87-0 
April 1. 84-3 47-5 94-2 107-6 98-5 96-8 107-7 93-6 87-2 
May 1. 86-6 47-4 94-3 109-3 100-3 125-6 109-9 95-0 90-8 
June 1 88-3 51-3 94-5 110-1 105-2 155-9 116-4 93-8 94-5 
July 1 89-1 38-2 97-2 112-6 106-2 187-5 122-9 93-8 96-8 
Aug. 1 88-5 33°5 97°6 116-1 108-5 180-3 126-3 95-1 96°3 
Sept. 1 89-4 38:5 93-7 114-8 108-7 175-5 125-9 95-6 96-6 
Oct. 1 91-3 49-5 96-2 114-2 111-3 169-7 120-5 96-7 98-3 
Nov. 1. 89-2 66°4 97-2 113-3 111-5 154-2 112-5 100-0 97-1 
Dec. 1. 88-1 77-1 96:9 112-7 109-8 128-3 108-5 103-9 95-3 
Average 86-0 58-4 95-4 111-1 104-6 138-4 114-2 95-8 92-5 
1926. 
Jan. 1 83-2 71-6 96°5 111-3 103-9 103-3 107-8 102-1 89-6 
Feb. 1 85-9 80-6 94-1 110-7 101-2 99-5 107-8 98-2 90-7 
Mar. 1 87-7 77-0 88-9 110-2 100-0 107-0 111-3 96-6 91-5 
April 1 89-3 43-9 88-4 110-7 101-2 113-7 112-8 96-2 91-4 
May 1 91:3 40-3 88-9 115-8 102-8 134-6 114-6 97-1 94:3 
June 1 93-9 53-4 92-3 116-9 110-6 186-7 120-8 97-5 101-0 
July 1 95-3 44-3 95-4 118-2 111-4 216-8 126-0 98-4 103-7 
Aug. 1 95-8 35-0 95-4 119-5 111-6 223-4 133-8 99-0 104-2 
Sept. 1 96-9 37:0 97-2 120-1 113-4 217-6 132-2 98-9 104-9 
Oct. 1 96:7 45-9 100-4 120-3 116-3 206-8 126-7 101-8 105-2 
Nov. 1 94-9 55-2 101-8 119-0 113-9 181°3 118-6 104-7 102-8 
Dec. 1 93-8 77-1 104-2 119-0 109-9 148-9 117-2 109-8 101-1 
Average 92-1 55-2 95-3 116-0 108-0 161-6 119-1 100-3 98-4 
Relative 
weight 
by in- 
dustries 
as at 
Dec. 1, 


19265521. 55-4 3-9 5-6 3:0 13-4 9-2 HOT 7-8 100-0 
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10.—Child Labour Laws. 


In the 1924 edition of the Year Book, at pp. 690-701, appears a short discussion 
of child labour in Canada, followed by a comparative statement of the laws regul- 
ating child labour in the various provinces, including compulsory attendance laws, 
educational requirements for children entering employment, physical examination 
of children entering employment, minimum ages for work in factories, shops, office 
buildings and mines, hours of labour per day and week, prohibited hours of night- 
work, and prohibited employments and regulations regarding child labour in street 
trades. 


In 1924 the Dominion Government amended the Canada Shipping Act to give 
effect to three draft conventions of the International Labour Conference dealing 
with the employment of children and young persons, viz.: (1) minimum age for 
the admission of children to employment at sea; (2) minimum age for the admis- 
sion of young persons to employment as trimmers and stokers; and (8) compulsory 
medical examination of children and young persons employed at sea. These amend- 
ments are in force from Jan. 1, 1926. 


11.—The Co-operative Movement in Canada. 


A general article on ‘‘ The Co-operative Movement in Canada ”’ appeared at 


pp. 704-720 of the 1925 edition of the Year Book under the three sub-headings of 
“‘Consumers’ Co-operation”, ‘Co-operative Credit”, and ‘‘ Producers’ Co-oper- 
ation’’!. Because of the pressure upon space, this article is not reprinted here, 
but a digest of the latest available material on each of these three sub-divisions of 


co-operation is included. 


1.—Consumers’ Co-operation. 


The co-operative store was first introduced into Canada by miners who had 
had experience of co-operation in Great Britain. The first co-operative store was 
opened at Stellarton, N.S., in 1861, and continued to do business until 1916. Many 
similar ventures were afterwards commenced but a considerable number failed 
through their neglect to build up an adequate reserve fund. In 1909 the Co-oper- 
ative Union of Canada was formed, with six affiliated societies and 1,595 members; 
since October 1909 it has published a monthly, ‘“The Canadian Co-operator’’, from 
which the following statistics showing the growth of consumers’ co-operation in the 
societies affiliated with the Co-operative Union have been taken.? (Table 22). 


1 The article referred to above was prepared for the Year Book by Miss Margaret Mackintosh, of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


2 For details regarding the Co-operative Union of Canada and its activities see the 1925 Year Book, 
pp. 708-9. 
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22.—Statistics of Co-operative Societies Affiliated with the Co-operative Union of 
Canada, 1909-25. 
Nortrr.—No data for the year 1916. 


Share and Purchase 
pare Reserve | Stock Other Net aa 
Years. | Societies.|Members. oak Banc walita, Tracie. haceket Sales. Peace ie 
No. No. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1909.... 6 1,595 88,460 11,090 53, 820 40, 882 347,064 - 22,828 
1910.... 9 2,605 97,965 19,994 123,946 85,572 569,311 36,596 28,235 
2 he) ae 12 3,788 143,781 25,070 168, 895 102,903 789 , 292 44,535 47,338 
1912 su: al? 5,000 178,126 31, 806 191,122 172,658} 1,194,065 88,782 67,256 
1913.... 17 5,822 166,051 42,498 205,300 183,220} 1,424,985 78,399 63,442 
1914.... 14 5,810 166,307 36,219 181, 867 129,022) 1,183,081 73,490 63, 881 
19155 ee 8 3,239 143,319 21,118 94,672 109,911 657,006 53,270 47,995 
19h /jinee 13 4,673 248,253 27,941 205, 899 145,732] 1,264,247 91,079 82,287 
1OTSeeee 12 4,746 301,368 38,257 252,921 169,545} 1,488,541 123,363 115,969 
AOLO see 15 6,306 360, 834 47,463 370,676 205,222) 2,122,726 156,870 138,216 
1920.... 20 7,427 394,471 40,419 368,090 206,625] 2,465,253 165,904 157,424 
1921.... 14 5,919 374,996 39,001 280,968 243,397] 1,990,765 154,713 144,512 
1922... 12 6,552 450,996 94,781 251, 855 286,223! 2,166,196 157,321 138,762 
10235 a 7 4,646 381,656 97,591 232, 294 286,847) 2,249,380 172,972 140,991 
1924.... 14 7,047 516,909 94, 856 271,713 445,071| 2,675,852 212,493 183,986 
19255585 16 7,308 512,808 151,791 351,732 484,042] 2,792,872 158, 140 118,945 


The Guelph Co-operative Society failed during 1925 after a successful career 
of 21 years, while the five months’ stoppage of work in the coal and steel indus- 
tries in Nova Scotia caused a drop in sales of the British Canadian Society at Sydney 
Mines and Glace Bay. 

The progress shown by the returns from the societies affiliated with the Co- 
operative Union does not represent the whole growth of the consumers’ co-oper- 
ative movement in Canada. Although the societies affiliated with the Co-operative 
Union are among the oldest and best established, there is a larger number of con- 
sumers’ co-operative societies outside the Union than within it, the great majority 
of these being in the western provinces. In Saskatchewan, 55 co-operative stores 
were reported to be operating in 1925-26, an increase of 6 over 1924-25, while many 
other organizations were carrying on a car-lot business. In other provinces no 
official reports are available. In 1926, the Manitoba Co-operative League was 
organized to link up the co-operative societies in the province, and a similar organ- 
ization was formed in Alberta in 1923. In Saskatchewan an annual conference of 
representatives of co-operative societies has been held since 1923. 


2.—Co-operative Credit in Quebec. 


A form of co-operation, which has achieved great success, is that which pro- 
vides short-term credit for small farmers and industrial workers in the province of 
Quebec. In 1900, what are known as “Les Caisses Populaires’”’, or People’s Banks, 
were begun with the establishment by the late Alphonse Desjardins of La Caisse 
Populaire at Levis. M. Desjardins adopted the principles of lending money only 
for approved purposes to carefully selected members in a restricted area, of limited 
liability, of withdrawable shares of small amount payable by instalments and of 
distribution of profits. These banks are for the most part established in agricul- 
tural districts. Loans are made for the purchase of agricultural implements at cash 
prices, to increase farm live stock, to improve farm buildings, to tide over a period 
of depression, to get out of a merchant’s debt and for various other similar purposes. 
The loans, though comprised within the term “ short credit’’, are for longer periods 
than are usual in ordinary commercial transactions, because agricultural operations 
necessarily extend over longer periods than those of trade. They may be for 12, 15, or 
even 24 months, because they must give time for the farmer to realize on his products. 


. 
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At present these banks are organized under the Quebec Syndicates Act, 1906. 
The value of the shares is generally $5, which may be paid in instalments. The 
liability of the shareholders is limited to the value of their shares, which generally 
does not exceed $2,000 per shareholder. Shareholders and borrowers must reside 
within the area of the bank’s field of operations, except that under the by-laws 
shareholders who remove from the locality may continue their holdings in the 
bank, but without participation in the management by holding office. Larger 
loans are made upon mortgage and the smaller ones upon notes; but a portion of 
the loan, capital and interest must be repaid at fixed periods in such a way as to 
extinguish the debt within a determinate time. Each bank is administered by a 
board of from 5 to 9 members. A credit committee of at least three members 
passes on the loans requested by shareholders, and a board of supervision of three 
members checks loans, the value of securities and audits the accounts. The mem- 
bers of these boards give their services gratuitously. 

The following table (Table 23) exhibits the progress of the banks during the 
ten years 1915 to 1924. The table is compiled from statistics included in succes- 
sive volumes of the Quebec Year Book. 


23.—Progress of Co-operative People’s Banks in Quebec, 1915-1924. 


Value of Profits 


Banks : Loans 
Years. Reporting. Members. | Depositors.} Borrowers. Granted. eet Palio 

No No No. No No. 
1 23,614 13,696 6,728 8,983] 1,483,160 89, 893 
94 25,028 15,613 6,696 11,201 1,641, 258 100,945 
93 25,669 18,977 7,458 12,741 2,306,172 148,591 
98 27,593 20,672 8,056 14, 293 2,623,096 180,039 
100 29,795 23,451 9,148 14,386 3,667,004 238,375 
113 31,752 26, 238 9,213 15,390 4,341, 544 311,323 
100 31,029 30,570 9,219 14,983 1, 248,725 352,940 
108 33, 166 30,583 8,999 12,367; 2,891,092 334,396 
111 32,173 29,771 8,373 125273 3,429,444 354, 804 
110 31, 250 30,874 8,414 11,017} 3,763, 852 398,976 


From the table it will be seen that good progress has been made during the 
ten-year period. The number of banks reporting increased from 91 in 1915 to 110 
in 1924, the membership from 23,614 to 31,250, the number of depositors from 
13,696 to 30,874, borrowers from 6,728 to 8,414, the number of loans granted from 
8,983 to 11,017, their amount from $1,483,160 to $3,763,852 and the profits realized 
from $89,893 to $398,976. 


3.—Producers’ Co-operation. 


The chief co-operative organizations of producers in Canada, as is clearly 
shown in the article on co-operation published in the 1925 issue of the Year Book, 
are engaged in agricultural operations, including the grain growers of the prairies, 
the dairy farmers of Ontario and Quebec, and the fruit and vegetable growers of 
Nova Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia. The largest co-operative organiz- 
ations in Canada are found among the grain growers of the Prairie Provinces. 

The United Grain Growers, Ltd.—This company, originally the Grain 
Growers Grain Co., was incorporated under charter of the Manitoba Government 
for the co-operative sale of its members’ grain and with power to enter upon other 
co-operative enterprises. 

Commencing in 1906 as a company with 1,000 shares of $25 allotted, making 
$25,000 of subscribed and only $5,000 of paid-up capital, it had in 1925, 129,274 
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shares with $3,231,850 of subscribed and $2,890,627 of paid-up capital. Its receipts 
of grain increased from 2,340,000 bushels in 1907 to 30,855,532 bushels in 1925, 
and its profits from $790 in 1907 to $418,574 in 1925. ‘The company’s largest receipts 
of grain were in 1916, when 48,375,420 bushels were received. The largest profits 
were $607,899 in 1917. 


Co-operative Elevators.—The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Act of 
1911 (1 Geo. V, ¢. 39), provided for the construction or acquisition of local grain 
elevators throughout Saskatchewan with the assistance of Government loans up 
to 85 p.c. of the estimated cost, payable in 20 equal annual instalments of principal 
and interest. Under amending legislation the company has become the owner of 
terminal elevators. The number of shareholders has grown from 8,962 in 1912 to 
28,000 in 1924, the grain handled by country elevators from 3,262,000 bushels to 
48,502,000, and the grain handled by commission departments from 12,205,000 
bushels in 1913 to 50,051,000 bushels in 1924. The grain handled in terminal 
elevators has also increased from 3,998,000 bushels in 1918 to 58,467,000 bushels 
in 1924. 


Agricultural Co-operative Associations in Saskatchewan.—The Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Associations Act of Saskatchewan, effective Dec. 19, 1913, 
enabled “any five or more persons to become incorporated for the purpose of pro- 
ducing, purchasing or selling live stock, farm produce or supplies on the co-oper- 
ative plan”. It provided that each shareholder should have but one vote regardless 
of the number of shares held, and that after paying interest on the paid-up capital 
at a rate not exceeding 6 p.c., and setting aside a small percentage as a reserve fund, 


the profits were to be divided among the parties in proportion to the amount of - 


business done through the association. This business might consist in the co-oper- 
ative production, purchase or sale of live stock, farm produce or supplies. 


At first the associations were concerned principally with the purchase of sup- 
plies such as building and fencing material, binder twine, lubricating oils, gasolene, 
fruit, flour, feed, wood, coal, etc., but a considerable business was also done in the 
co-operative marketing of live stock. Since 1914 the work has gradually expanded 
until at the present time the co-operative enterprises, in addition to the purchase 
of supplies and the marketing of live stock, are of considerable variety, and include 
the marketing of potatoes, swine, poultry and eggs under approved grading methods, 
community grazing associations, community halls and beef rings. For a number 
of years wool marketing was amongst the co-operative enterprises conducted, but 


in 1920 this work was transferred to the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, 
Ltd. 


The administration of the act was entrusted to a Co-operative Organization 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture, the name of which in 1920 was changed 
to that of the Co-operation and Markets Branch. An annual report has been 
issued by the Branch since its original formation, and the 11th annual report of 
the Commissioner of Co-operation and Markets, covering the twelve months ended 
Apr. 80, 1925, shows that between 1914 and 1925 the number of associations report- 
ing increased from 102 to 304, the number of shareholders from 2,850 to 14,663, 
the paid-up capital from $13,494 to $470,505, the assets from $37,338 to $1,202,487, 
the value of supplies handled from $239,320 to $2,759,565, the live stock marketed 
from 30 cars to 896 cars, and the total sales from $281,355 to $3,562,066. 


Other Co-operative Enterprises in Saskatchewan.—Among other co-oper- 
ative enterprises dealt with in the 11th Annual Report of the Commissioner of Co- 


ates 
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operation and Markets are co-operative stock yards and creameries, co-operative 
wool growers, and municipal hail insurance. 

Co-operative Marketing of Wool.—This commenced in 1914, when seven 
associations were organized by the Live Stock Branch of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the co-operative sale of wool under a system of grading 
adopted by the Department. In 1915 the Associations had increased to 19, and 
in 1918 a central organization, the Canadian Wool Growers, Ltd., was formed. 
The quantity of wool sold through this organization reached its maximum in 1918, 
when 4,456,448 lb. was sold in this way. In 1924 the wool handled co-operatively 
was 2,474,367 lb., or about 16 p.c. of the total estimated wool clip of Canada. 

Other Co-operative Enterprises.—Details regarding many other producers’ 
co-operative enterprises will be found in the article, “‘ The Co-operative Movement 
in Canada,” published on pp. 704-720 of the 1925 Year Book. 


II.—WAGES. 
1.—Wage Rates. 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for recent 
years by the Dominion Department of Labour and published in a series of bulletins 
supplementary to the Labour Gazette. Report No. 1 of this series was issued in 
March, 1921. The records upon which the statistics are based begin in most cases 
with the year 1901. Index numbers have been calculated to show the general 
movement of wage rates; 21 classes of labour are covered in this series back to 1901, 
4 classes of coal miners back to 1900, and common factory labour, miscellaneous 
factory trades and lumbering back to 1911. These index numbers are based upon 
wage rates in 1913. 

The accompanying table of index numbers (Table 24) shows the relative changes 
from year to year. A downward movement appeared in most of the groups in 1921 
and 1922, after the peak had been reached in 1920. The index numbers for 1923 
and 1924 showed on the whole a slightly upward trend, but while there were slight 
increases during 1925 in some groups, a substantial decline in coal miners’ wages 
reduced the average. In 1926 slight increases took place in the wages paid by the 
building, metal and printing trades, electric railways and steam railways.; while 
increases in some coal mines were offset by decreases in others, the average for all 
six groups was higher. 

In the building trades there were many instances of decreases of 10 cents per 
hour in 1921 and 5 cents per hour in 1922, but during 1923-24, and again in 1925 
and 1926, there were some advances. In the metal trades there had been consider- 
able reductions during 1921 and further decreases in 1922, but in 1923 and 1924 
wages in these trades showed a slight increase, and very little change in 1925 and 
1926. For electric railways the index number averaged lower in both 1921 and 
1922, but the wage rates were almost stationary from 1923 to 1925, with increases 
in 1926. On steam railways, a general cut in wage rates in 1921 was followed in 
1922 by decreases for shop employees, maintenance-of-way workers, freight hand- 
lers, clerks and miscellaneous classes, but there were no changes for train crews and 
few changes for telegraphers. At the end of 1922 and early in 1923 there were 
partial restorations in some cases in the rates for maintenance-of-way employees, 
freight handlers and clerical employees. In December 1926, conductors, train- 
men, and yardmen received increases averaging about 6 p.c. 

In coal-mining there were decreases in the Vancouver Island mines each year, 
although there were slight increases in the summer of 1922 over the preceding 
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three-month period, in accordance with the agreement by which quarterly adjust- 
ments are made, corresponding to changes in the cost of living. In southeastern 
British Columbia and southern Alberta there were no changes in wage rates down 
to 1924, although the average earnings of contract miners declined in 1922, to 
recover partly in 1923. In Nova Scotia rates were reduced substantially early 


in 1922, but were increased later in the year. In 1924 there was an increase in_ 


Nova Scotia in January, while in October decreases occurred in Alberta and Van- 
couver island. In 1925 further decreases occurred in all three areas. In December, 
1925, increases were given in some mines in Alberta of about 5 p.c. for certain 
classes. 

In factory labour, there were considerable decreases in wages in 1921 and again 
in 1922, but there were slight increases in 1923 and 1924, while in 1925 some Factory, 
labour was slightly higher and some slightly lower. 

In Table 25 will be found a summary of the wage rates paid to different groups 
of steam railway employees in Canada in the years 1920-26, the last column showing 
the rates payable as from Dec. 1, 1926. Wage-rates in the coal mines of Nova 
Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia, are given for the same years in Table 26. 
Sample rates of wages in miscellaneous factory trades and in unskilled factory 
labour are shown in Tables 27 and 28. Rates of wages and hours of labour in 
various trades in certain cities of Canada are presented in Table 29; these illustrate 
to some extent the higher rates of wages paid in the larger cities than in the smaller, 
and the generally higher rates in the West than in the East. 


24.—_Index Numbers of Rates of Wages Beh nine Classes of Labour in Canada, 
1901-1925. 


Rates of Wages in 1913=100. 


: : lig Com- | Miscel- 

pee sisuaee Metal oe ees Son Coal | Aver= | mon |laneous} Lum- 
Trades. Trades. Trades.| ways. | ways. Mining.| age. Peony, Haakon bering. 

LOO eer. ae ers, 60-3 68-6 60-0 64-0 70:8 82-8 67-8 = - - 
64-2 70-2 61-6 68-0 73-6 83-8 70:2 = = = 

67-4 73°3 62-6 71-1 76-7 85-3 72-7 - - - 

69-7 75-9 66-1 73-1 78-6 85-1 74-8 = = - 

73-0 78-6 68-5 73-5 78-9 86-3 76-5 - = — 

76-9 79-8 72-2 75-7 80-2 87-4 78-7 - - - 

80-2 82-4 78-4 81-4 85-5 93-6 83-6 = i = 

81-5 84-7 80-5 81-8 86-7 94-8 85-0 - - - 

83-1 86-2 83-4 81-1 86-7 95-1 85-9 = oo = 

86-9 88-8 87-8 85-7 91-2 94-2 89-1 - - - 

90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 96-4 97-5 92-5 94-9 95-4 93-3 

96-0 95-3 96-0 92-3 98-3 98-3 96-0 98-1 97-1 98-8 

100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

100-8 100-5 102-4 101-0 101-7 101-9 101-4 101-0 103-2 94-7 

101-5 101-5 103-6 97-8 101-7 102-3 101-4 101-0 106-2 89-1 

102-4 | 106-9 | 105-8] 102-2 | 104-9 | 111-7} 105-7] 110-4] 115-1 109-5 

109-9 128-0 111-3 114-6 110-1 130-8 117-5 129-2 128-0 130-2 

125-9 155-2 123-7 142-9 133-2 157-8 139-8 152-3 146-8 150-5 

148-2 | 180-1] 145-9 | 163-3] 154-2] 170-5 | 160-4] 180-2] 180-2 169-8 

180-9 | 209-4 | 184-0 | 194-2] 186-6] 197-7] 192-1] 215-3] 216-8 202-7 

1020 ay. Semrachh os 170-5 | 186-8 | 193-3 | 192-1] 165-3} 208-3] 186-1] 190-6 | 202-0 152-6 
1922 ec Pateemee 162-5 173-7 192-3 184-4 155-1 197-8 176-8 183-0 189-1 146-7 
LODE IA ease os 166-4 174-0 188-9 186-2 157-4 197-8 178-4 181-7 196-1 170-4 
1924 503. nigra tors:< 169-7 175-4 192-0 187-8 157-4 192-4 179-2 183-4 197-6 183-2 
LOZO\ sph tet. ohn mel LOE. 175-4 192-8 187-8 157-4 165-1 174-8 186-3 195-5 178-7 
OIG toscana een: 172-1 | 177-4} 193-3] 188-4] 158-9 | 165-1] 175-9 | 187-3 | 196-7 180-8 


1 Simple average of 6 preceding columns. 
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25.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour of Employees of Steam Railways in 
Canada, 1920-1926. 


Nore.—The unit for the running trades is 100 miles, except for telegraphers and despatchers, who are 
paid by the month. Maintenance-of-way employees are paid by the day, and car and shop employees by 
the hour. Increases to certain employees in the running trades became operative Dec. 1, 1926. 


September , 1920. September, 1921. September , 1922. 
Occupations. Hours Hours Hours 
Wages. per Wages. per Wages. per 
week. week. week. 
$ $ $ 
Running trades— 
Conductors, passenger........... 4-67 2 4-27 2 4-27 2 
Conductors, freight (Irreg.)..... 6-44 3 5-80 3 5-80 3 
Brakemen, passenger............ 3°33 2 2-93 2 2:93 2 
Brakemen, freight (Irreg.)...... 5-12 3 4-48 3 4-48 3 
Baggagemen, passenger.......... 3°44 2 3-04 2 3-04 2 
Engineers, passenger............ 6-48 2 6-00 2 6-00 . 
Engineers, freight (Irreg.)....... 7-28 3 6-64 3 6-64 3 
Firemen, passenger.............. 4-96 2 4-48 2 4-48 2 
Firemen, freight (Irreg.)........ 5-52 3 4-88 3 4-88 3 
Pespatchers scoot ww codes 247 -00-255-00 48 230-00-238 -00 48 230-00-238 -00 48 
celegraphers!, 3.0). belo s oe des 130-00-141-00} 48 117-00-128-00} 48 117-00-128-00| 48 
Maintenance-of-Way— 
Foremen (on line)............... 5-30 48 4-50 48 4-26 48 
Sectionmen (on line)............ 3-88 48 3-20 48 2-80 48 
Car and Shop Trades— 
PA CKDINIGNS Sissies ec cess 85 44 ‘77 44 -70 44 
BGUSIMAKETB coe atsiiee safe ance ns -85 44 “77 44 -70 44 
IWerahiahis ta: ccesak cca stacks neten +85 44 ee 44 70 44 
Pouiderd Wh... «fois 55 -85 44 “77 44 -70 44 
Carpenters ,freight.............. -80 44 -72 44 +63 44 
Pambters, (reigt.. .. 0. se secs ase -80 44 -72 44 63 44 
Repairers,freight............... -80 44 -72 44 63 44 
RIORNOGE cic cea sletde re anes oat 50 44 -42 44 +37 44 
September, 1923-26. December, 1926. 
Occupations. Hours Hours 
Wages. per Wages. per 
week. week. 
$ $ 
Running trades— 
EEMIRECSOL ES WASBOUSOE Aine cack edie sineh A eatae daar on 4-27 2 4-47 2 
Conductors freichit (lrres.).....5seie.c.oc< 6 oleate s sto dele 5-80 3 6-16 3 
METANENNON SPASEGUGOE. jo ceo ces sicece signees ewsia nls aeiiaeisia-t 6 2-93 2 3°13 2 
BrAkemensineiens CUETee.) ..... 5k eee cs ob ole Se-enree no ee 4-48 3 4-84 3 
SAP APOMION, DASSORSOLS 6.6.56 sitciic, vase a poieeln dt « siaalecens 3-04 2 3-24 2 
ETS) PASSODIOR aes ees tie dcop a ialom wate Ghana" 6-00 2 6-00 2 
MDOT WET RIENG CEETCS: \oc. wc cab Bow srs osielece vais 10 See 6-64 3 6-64 3 
HED OUR OT CGIASI OEM ONG care ce-5) occu, 0. t abeinicie 2. scvieswinte puentiers Eels! «4,0 4-48 2 4:48 2 
RROMIEN TOUEDG (INTELL). «i054 Hes Bio clone HOR de: tiene dno Sere 4-88 3 4-88 3 
BAPBEALODET BE! 2. a. Sacer, sin se or edn sinc an Gia Se aap BOOS aot (oes aks 230- 00-238 +00 48 230- 00-238 -00 48 
SRSPEME ANAS cc 2g a oe titaa\sicicis peitiahieisisis opiate eieva cactiohe dete 117-00-128-00| 48 117-00-128-00} 48 
Maintenance-of-Way— 
Siemon ton tine). sees. cv as a bo «oP eR ePcnies Ae 4-40 48 4-40 48 
Mp rIOnIAeN (tl DIO noes cred eaasais Paver cass aisienp tae aac 3-044 48 3-044 48 
Car and Shop Trades— 
PRIA ROMMEMIG See retried choad conc Meier tarts -70 44 -70 44 
DOT NRE nt LRN, x, on es Sin 6 eR OR ns ate ee -70 44 -70 44 
LTT 2 Mager i. BANE Le ryt Se Sie ene, ae SEP a ae SS -70 44 70 44 
PUEDES. Sas ocd hp eka ei nts oe ORE so ce ORE sew See -70 44 ; -70 44 
Re LAP ETC A Sd ss. Seo:ss cata iN mee o 8:0 Te one nee toassvcdoln re -63 44 -63 44 
PME NEG 0 cia oso. d.s. nk Ae ie ee) Feet ine <edine alae +63 44 *63 44 
RE PRIE ORES OPCS ILE Soin cjcccin,s «ess Diedes en aie Gaede inuy stole ial 63 44 “63 44 
“QMS SON a A Haat Gera: VN pate an Saivivire, Sako eae 38 44 +38 44 


1 Rates for running trades and despatchers and telegraphers in British Columbia are slightly higher 
than above. Where ranges are shown for despatchers and telegraphers, the lower rate is that paid east of 
Fort William, and the higher rate is that paid west of Fort William to British Columbia. 

2 Basis of 20 miles per hour. 4 Basis of 12} miles per hour. 4 First year, $2.88. 
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26.—Representative Daily Wages of or ne pea in and about Coal Mines in Canada, 
1926. 


Nore.—The hours per day are 8 for all trades, except for 4 classes in Nova Scotia—surface labourers, 
machinists, carpenters and blacksmiths, who work 8} hours a day. Some engineers, pumpmen, firemen, 
etc., work 7 days per week. < 


Ccqmationss obo” | ‘toen’ | ‘tobe’ | ‘sobs’ | “oza” | Sebe? | SeBe 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scorra— 
Contract miners!........... 6-55 7°22 5-94 6-84 7-005 6-255 6-355 
Handiminers2s ase. Gane. 4-50 5-05 4-30 4-30 4-60 4-30 4-15 
Hoisting engineers.......... 4-60 5-15 4-35 4-35 4-60 4-35 4-15 
Drivers: 4 cena. Sito. eee 3-60 4-15 3:60 3-60 3-90 3-60 3-60 
Bratticemen: ya. ae 3-75 4-30 3°75 3°75 4-05 3°75 3°65 
Pimapmenssere set. ak cack sk 4-00 4-55 4-00 4-00 4-30 4-00 3-90 
Labourers, underground. ... 3°35 3-90 3°35 3-35 8-65 3-35 3-35 
Labourers,surface.......... 3-25 3-80 Baa} 3°25 3-50 8-25 -. 3225 
Machinists. seers. tee oer 4-60 5-15 4-35 4-35 4-60 4-35 4-15 
Carpentersinses-c6e Paes Lee: 4-05 4-60 4-00 4-00 4-25 4-00 3-85 
Blacksmithsueee ete a 4-30 4-85 4-10 4-10 4-35 4-10 4-00 
ALBERTA4— 
Contract miners............ 10:63 9-57 9-17 10-00 8-335 7:005 7-005 
Machine miners?............ 7-01 8-02 8-02 8-02 7:02 | 5-65-7-00} 5-65-7-00 
idiand miners?.s. 2, 2... ome. 6:35 7-50 7-50 7:50 6-56 | 5-00-5-40| 5-00-5-57 
Hoisting engineers.......... 7:05 7-39 7-39 7°39 6-47 | 5-50-6-00) 5.50-6.00 
a ees Game 5-98 7-21 7-21 7-21 6-31 | 4-70-4-90| 4-70-5-25 
IBF I MACTCO NA 6-35 7:50 7:50 7-50 6-56 | 5-20-5-40) 5-20-5-57 
(Parma DIN CN sre tara ee ee ee 5-58 6-89 6-89 6-89 6-03 | 4-25-4-75) 4-25-4-75 
Labourers, underground. ... 5-58 6-89 6-89 6-89 6-03 | 4-25-4-45] 4-25-4-67 
Labourers,surface.......... 5-18 6-58 6-58 6-58 5-76 | 4-00-4-20| 4-00-4-20 
iIMachinists; aq espera ee 7:16 8-14 8-14 8-14 7:12 | 4-70-5-50) 4-70-5-77 
Carpenterssetk 2 Lean. 7-16 8-14 8-14 8-14 7-12 | 5-30-5-50} 5-30-5-77 
Blacksmiths@cps.s7-8. 8 7:16 8-14 8-14 8-14 7-12 | 5-30-5-50} 5-30-5-77 
VANCOUVER IsLanD3— 
Contract miners............ 8-70 8-10 7:28 7-14 7-005 6-505 6-505 
Machine miners?............ 6:57 5-69 5-48 5-46 5.34 4-81 4-81 
Hand miners?.............. 6-30 5-42 5-16 5-13 5:05 4-52 4-52 
Hoisting engineers.......... 7-03 6-23 6-06 6-04 5-92 5-39 5-39 
DDRIEVERS ..d510 Hw oe. SRE 5-78 4-89 4-65 4-64 4-58 4-13 4-13 
Bratticemen’..... #160... 6-11 5-23 4-97 4-95 4-87 4-35 4-35 
(BUT PEN en pace ste aes eo 5-60 4-65 4-47 4-47 4-38 3-96 3-96 
Labourers, underground.... 5-59 4-71 4-44 4-43 4:36 3-97 3-97 
Labourers,surface.......... 5-39 4-54 4-26 4-23 4-11 3-76 3-76 
Mrrchinists-aeeeeats ten eae 7:16 6-29 6-03 6-01 5-95 5-40 5-40 
Carpenters.tec. 0 secede 6-59 5-69 5-45 5-43 5°37 4-83 4-83 > 
Blacksmiths’. ..\.cseest. <1 6-86 6-05 5-75 5-72 5-64 5-11 5-11 ? 


1 Average earnings per day worked on contract. 2 Minimum rate per day when not working on 
contract, per ton, yard, etc. _ 3 No figures for Chinese employees included. 4 Including also three 
Crow’s Nest Pass Field mines in Southeastern British Columbia. § Approximate. 6 Rates for Nov., 
1924, are used, as there were disputes in Alberta and British Columbia in Sept. 
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27.—_Sample Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour for Miscellaneous Factory Trades 
in Canada, 1921-1926. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 
Industries or occupations 8 : Wages | rs) Wages p75 mpee Hrs 
unit of | P&r 
time, |Wk. 
$ 
Frour-Mu1s. 
Millers— 
ING. tis 3.< 20-00 | 60 
25.00 | 60 
25.00 | 60 
.54 | 66 
25.00 | 60 
19.50 | 60 
-652| 60 
64 | 48 
60 | 48 
55 | 60 
16.00 | 60 
.45 | 48 
.45 | 60 
-423| 60 
3.00 | 60 
53 | 48 
653] 60 
562] 60 
60 | 48 
42 | 60 
473] 56 
50 | 60 
372] 60 
.50 | 48 
4.00 | 48 
PuLP AND PAPER 
MANUFACTURING. 
Grinder Men— 
INDE: Sinsaesena. + 2 hr 34 | 79 
No. 2.. hr 431] 48 
IN Oe es Aviat = sian hr 45 | 48 
No. 4.. hr 48 | 48 
BN ie 8. oe Gaines: bozos hr 55 | 48 
Screen Men— 

aca Bae ee Oh eae ares hr. 29 | 48 
No. 2.. abr. 30 | 72 
No. 3.. hr 373| 48 
No. 4.. hr 45 | 48 
Oe eSNG cages hr .54 | 48 

Beater Men— 

Dirks we hr. 48 | 48 
es ee ae hr 65 | 48 
Nn Whasubestasdens hr 42 | 48 
No. 4.. hr 42 | 48 
i Shoes eee ae enn hr 52 | 48 

Machine Tenders— 
ICT Pe Rael it r .763| 48 
(Og Ae. Se hr 1.00 | 48 
PS haste es crt he aca arc hr 92 | 48 
TE RRR ee SP de hr 1.20 | 48 
DMR a Gia feratec cee hr 1.03 | 48 
RuUBBER 
MANUFACTURING. 
Compounders— 
Tre eee Pee aera hr. . ; : : : , ‘ 54 |.26-.30 | 54 
Lo} ee aA hr. : : , 433] 55 
eg : 5 RE een it hay hr 50 |.43-.44 | 50 
py NE ne Sie hr 45 | 444 
Calende: Men— 
mG Ree I > hr. .75*| 423 
No. ; mee BB Benn hr .44*) 55 
EEL DO Sa el Ti aed hr 44 |.40-.52 | 44 
i oa Sa a ek Te hr 50 |.54-.60 | 50 
tS recs hr 45 | 444 


*Piecework. 
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27._Sample Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour for Miscellaneous Factory Trades 
in Canada, 1921-1926—concluded. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
oh anes Pee Pal tes)) (OE: Les! WR ces Weg 0F rial of ORES | petal ea 
unit of ag unit of ae unit of ae unit of eo unit of how! unit of ae 
time. |¥*-| time. |¥*:| time. “| time. ‘| time. "| time. 3 
RusBBeER MANvuFAc- 
TURING—concluded. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Tire Builders— 
al 65 | 45 70 | 45 75 | 45 .75*| 45 70*| 423 *| 422 
45*| 55 45*|"55 45*| 55 -422*) 55 434*| 55 442*!| 55 
70*| 44 65*| 44 85*| 44 .65*| 44 82*| 44 55*| 44 
78*| 50 64*) 50 64*| 50 |.47-.51*| 50 |.47-.51*| 50 |.47-.51*)} 50 
60 | 45 60 | 45 65*| 45 .65*| 45 65*| 423 65*) 424 
70*| 44 65*| 44 50*| 44 .50*| 44 62*| 44 59*| 44 
e 53*| 47 42%) 47 40*| 493 .40*| 47 40*| 493 40*| 49 
URNITURE 
MANUFACTURING. 


Rip Sawyers— 
i 


45 | 50 45 | 50 45 | 45 45 | 45 45 | 55 
50 | 55 50 | 55 45 | 55 45 | 55 45 | 50: 
43 | 50 44 | 50 44 | 50 44 | 50 44 | 50: 
3.00/60] 3.00/55} 3.00/60] 3.00] 60] 3.00] 60 
42 | 55 453], 55 453| 45 43 | 55 43 | 55 


223| 55 25 | 55 .25 | 60 25 | 60 25 | 60 
22.00 | 55 |} 27.50 | 55 | 27.50 | 55 | 24.75 | 55 | 27.50 | 55. 
40 | 55 40 | 45 40 | 55 40 | 55 40 | 55 
3.00 | 55 3.00 | 55 3.00 | 55 3.00 | 55 3.00 | 55 
2.75 | 54 2.75 | 54 3.00 | 54 3.00 | 54 3.00 | 54 
15.60 | 55 | 15.50] 55 |) 15.50 | 55] 15.50] 55] 16.00 | 55 
35 | 60 30 | 55 30 | 55 30 | 55 30 | 55. 
40 | 55 35 | 55 35 | 55 32 | 55 33 | 55 
3.00 | 54 3.00 | 54 3.00 | 54 3.00 | 54 3.00 | 54 
3.00 | 60 3.00 | 55 2.50 | 60 3.00 | 60 3.00 | 60 
3.00 | 55 3.00 | 55 3.00 | 55 3.00 | 55 3.00 | 55 
.30 | 59 30 | 55 .33 | 55 .383 | 55 3 | 55. 
30 | 55 30 | 55 .380 | 55 30 | 55 50 | 50 
30 | 59 30 | 55 .383 | 55 30 | 55 30 | 55 
42 | 55 42 | 55 -403| 55 403| 55 403) 55 
40 | 55 40 | 55 -40 | 55 40 | 55 40 | 55 
55 | 50 55 | 50 .55 | 50 55 | 50 55 | 50 
5.70 | 59 5.13 | 45 4.90 | 55 4.20 | 59 4.20 | 59 
4.00 | 54 4.00 | 54 4.00 | 54 4.00 | 54 4.00 | 54 
40 | 59 373] 55 388 | 55 35 | 55 38 | 55 
30 | 55 31 | 55 .382 | 55 32 | 55 32 | 55 
4.00 | 55 4.00 | 55 4.00 | 55 4.00 | 55 4.00 | 55 
35 | 55 35 | 55 35 | 55 34 | 55 34 | 55 
3.00 | 60 3.00 | 55 3.00 | 60 3.00 | 60 3.00 | 60 
50 | 55 50 | 55 .60 | 55 40 | 55 45 | 55 
45 | 54 41 | 54 36 | 54 50 | 54 55 | 54 
50 | 50 50 | 50 50 | 50 50 | 50 50 | 50: 
50 | 50 50 | 50 473| 50 473| 50 473] 50 
3.50 | 55 3.50 | 55 3.00 | 55 3.00 | 55 3.50 | 55 
25 | 59 25 | 55 .25 | 55 25 | 55 25 | 55 
38 | 55 35 | 55 .24 | 55 22 | 55 24 | 55 
18.00 | 50 | 18.00 | 50 | 18.00 | 50 | 18.00 | 50] 18.00 | 50 
51! 55 51! 55 1} 55 51 | 55 51! 50 


* Piece-work. 


y-a 
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28.—Samples of Wages and Hours of Labour for Unskilled Factory Labour in Canada, 


1924-1926. 


Norr.—For samples from 1920-1925 see Canada Year Book, 1925, pp. 726-7. 


Localities. 


Nova Scor1a— 


ety EL ALTERS, a0 cco. poate oo 
Mh Ra OV ONGY . caiccs toate: 
Oh On DVUDEY, «= os emcisiew cere 


New Brunswick— 
No. 6, St. Stephen......... 
No. 7,Saint John.......... 


QuEBEC— 

Yo. 8, Montreal 
. 9, Montreal 
.10, Montreal 


Pie Montreale®. . oho... 
No. 12, Montreal........... 


stor Quebeg. #25. eses- 
SHEE QUCDEE. Ae ow ats. 
No. 15, Sherbrooke......... 
.16, Sherbrooke......... 
.17, Three Rivers....... 
.18, Three Rivers....... 


ONTARIO— 

dG EranitOrds 3-. erste 
p20, SrANntOrGs <<: bene = 
ha BramtOrd . ..2. oie eis 
we, EAATIEON, 2. ces ne 
23 Hamiltone=.0. see SC 
e284) Hamiltonte. . ees 
20, Familtoneet ©. 266.5 
. 26; Hamilton? 7... 04.2: 


. 27, London 
. 28, London 


. 30, Ottawa 


. 31, Toronto 
. 32, Toronto 
. 33, Toronto 
. 84, Toronto 


. 29, Mount Forest....... 


MANnITOBA— 
No, 35> Brandon) sdsc. osc 
No. 36, Winnipeg........... 
No. 37, Winnipeg........... 
No. 38, Winnipeg........... 


No. 39, Winnipeg..........- 


SASKATCHE WAN— 
No; 406 Regine, scaicis,s- ares 
No. 41, Saskatoon.......... 


ALBERTA— 
No.42,-Calgary -.3.is5 835 
No: 46 (Calgary saz. oa cers 0,3 
No, 44, Edmonton.......... 


Britiso CotuMB1A— 
No. 45, Vancouver.......... 
No. 46, Vancouver... Soo 
No. 47, Vancouver.......... 
No. 48, Vancouver.......... 
No. 49, Vancouver.......... 


No 
No 


. 50, Victoria 
. 51, Victoria 


Units. 


1924. 

Wages Hours 
per unit per 
of time. week, 

$ 
30 50 
235 50 
-30 50 
“44 54 
33--43 44- 
48 
16.00 50 
17.00 54 
36-.40 493 
36-.45 54 
16.00 55 
35 48 
16.90- 493 
18.50 
80 54 
19.00 493 
85 50 
30 50 
80 54 
83 54 
.36 48 
35-.40 44 
40 50 
-40-.46 50 
30-.32 50 
.385-.50 48 
.40 55 
35-.38 50 
84 44 
.30 54 
31-.33 50 
33-.36 50 
35-.40 50 
45 50 
35-.373 50 
89 49 
20.00 48 
35-.45 50 
35-.40 50 
22.50- 54 
30.00 
274-.35 55 
Ye; 50 
35 59 
.40 48 
21.60 48 
45 44 
3.60 493 
4.00 44 
3.60-4.80 44 

.474-.50 44 
3.00-5.50 50 
3.76-4.00 44 

.35-.40 44— 
54 


1925. 1926. 
Wages Hours Wages 
per unit per per unit 
of time. week. of time. 
$ $ 
-30 50 30 
+35 50 +35 
-30 50 30 
“44 523 +44 
33--48 48 33--43 
15.00 50 15.00 
17.00 54 17.00 
36-.40 493 -36-.40 
36-.45 54 .36-.45 
18.00 55 18.00 
135 48 35 
16.00- 493 16.00- 
18.50 18.50 
80 54 80 
17.50 493 17.50 
.35 50 .35 
30 50 .80-.35 
.30 54 .30 
30 48 80 
36 48 36 
35-.40 44 35-.40 
40 44 40 
40-.46 50 40-.46 
.30-.32 50 30-.32 
.35-.50 48 35-.50 
.40 55 .40 
35-.38 50 .85-.39 
1385 44 .83-.37 
30 44 30 
.80-.35 50 .80-.35 
.33-.36 50 .33—.39 
.35-.40 50 385 
45 50 45 
.80-.374 50 35-.373 
-40 50 40 
24.00 48 22.50 
35-.40 50 .85-.40 
35-.40 50 .385-.42 
20.00- 54 20 .00- 
32.00 32.00 
-274-.35 55 273-.35 
YE; 50 87} 
3) 59 35 
.40 48 40 
21.60 48 21.60 
45 44 45 
3.20 493 3.20 
4.00 44 4.20 
3.60-5.20 44 | 3.60-5.20 
50 44 51} 
2.40-3 .20 48 | 3.04-3.64 
3.76-4.00 44 3.76-4.60 
.380-.40 44 .30-.40 


Hours 
per 
week. 
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29. Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades in Certain Cities of 
Canada, 1920-1926. 


Halifax. Montreal. Toronto. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 
Industries and |_————————_ | ———_______ —_——_|_—_————- 
occupations, Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages {Hours 
per per per per per per per per per 
hour. |week.| hour. |week. week.| hour. |week.| hour. j|week. 
1. Electric Rail- $ $ $ $ 
ways— 
Conductors and 
motormen 1920 .52 59 55 60 4s .60 50 .60 48 
1921 -52 63 -48 60 48 .60 50 -65 48 
1922 47 63 -48 60 48 56 50 583 48 
1923 45 63 -48 60 48 -56 50 -62 48 
1924 45 63 51 70 48 .56 50 -62 48 
1925 45 63 -51 70 48 .56 50 -62 48 
1926 45 63 51 70 48 .57 50 -62 48 
2. Building 
Trades— 
Bricklayers1920 75 44 1.00 44 44 1.25 44 1.123] 44 
1921 15 44 | .90-1.00 |44-50 44 1.15 44 1.063 44 
1922) .70 -.75 44 .90 |44-50 44 1.15 44 1.06} 44 
1923 -90 44 1.00 |44-50 44 1.10 44 1.064 44 
1924 -90 44 1.00 |44-50 44 1.10 44 1.123 44 
1925 -90 44 1.00 |44-50 44 1.25 44 1.123 44 
1926 -90 44 1.00 |44-50 44 1.35 44 1.124 44 
Carpenters 1920] .66 —.75 |44-54 674} 48 44 1.00 44 | .873-.903| 44 
1921 -66 [44-54 | .60 -.70 |44-55 44 .90 44 . 81} 44 
1922} .55 -.57 |44-54 | .50 -.65 [44-60 44 .85 44 .81} 44 
1923 .57 44 | .60 -.723/44-60 44 85. 44 .814 44 
1924 OT 44 |} .65 -.75 |44-60 44 .85 44 812-.873 44 
1925 .O7 44 | .65 -.75 |44-60 44 .85 44 875 44 
1926 .57 44 | .65 -.75 |44-60 44 1.00 44 .933 44 
Plumbers, .1920 70 44 | .72 -.75 44 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
1921 .70 44 | .624-.75 |44-60 44 1.00 44 -90 44 
1922 .60 44 | .70 -.75 |44-50 44 .90 44 90-1.00 44 
1923 -60 44 | .70 -.85 |44-50 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
1924 -60 44 | .70 -.80 |44-50 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
1925 -60 44 | .70 -.75 |44-494 4h 1.00 44 1.00 |40-44 
1926 -60 44) .70 -.75 |44-493 44 1.123 44 1.05 |40-44 
Tabourers..1920| .424~.55 |48-54 45} 50 44-60 | .55 ~.60 |50-60 | .60-.65 | 44 
1921) .40 -.45 54 | .80 -.40 |44-60 44-60 | .50 -.55 |50-60 | .50 -.623 44 
1922} .30 -.40 |44-60 | .25 -.40 |50-60 44-60 | .40 -.50 |50-60 | .40 -.564/44-50 
1923} .30 -.35 |44-60 | .30 -.50 |50-60 44-60 | .40 -.50 |50-60 | .45 ~.564 44 
1924]: .80 -.35 |44-60 | .35 -.40 |50-60 44-60 | .40 -.50 [50-60 | .45 -.564 44 


1925) .80 -.385 |44-60 | .30 -.40 {50-60 

1926] .385 -.40 |44-54 | .30 -.40 |50-60 

3. Metal Trades- 
Black- 

smiths...1920 Lor 44-54 | .55 -.80 |45-60 


so .623—.724/44-50 | .55 -.70 |44-60 
9 q. z V 
1923] 1.55 -.65 |44-50 | .50 -.70 |44-60 
1924|3.55 -.65 |44-50 | .522-.70 |44-58 
1925] 4.55 ~.65 |44-50 | .522.-70 |44-58 
1926] 1.55 -.65 |44-50 | .522-.70 {44-58 


Machinists.1920|} .724-.844/44-54 | .55 -.85 145-60 
1921] .623-.78 |44-50 | .55 -.90 |45-60 
1922} .50 -.723/44-50 | .50 -.723/44-60 
1923] .55 -.75 |44-50 | .50 -.773/44-60 


1924) .45 -.65 |44-50 | .50 -.773/44-58 44-54 | .60 -.80 |48-50 682-.80 44 
1925) .55 -.65 |44-50 | .50 -.75 |44-58 44.54 | .60 ~.80 |44-50 714-. 81} 44 
. 1926} .55 -.65 |44-50 | .50 -.75 |44-58 44-54 | .60 -.80 s 
ron 
Moulders 1920 . 764 48 | .75 -.874/45-60 48-50 | .574-.80 45 | .75 -.90 44 
1921] .62 -.70 48 | .65 -.75 |40-50 48-50 | .61 -.75 |44-50 | .75 -.85 44 
1922} .62 -.70 48 | .60 -.75 |48-50 48-50 | .55 -.70 50 | .673-.783| 44 
1923] .62 -.70 48 | .60 -.75 |48-60 44-50 | .55 ~.70 50 673-.81} 44 
1924] .62 -.70 48 | .60 -.75 |40-50 44-50 | .55 -.70 50 714-.814 44 
1925] .62 -.70 48 | .60 -.75 |40-50 45-50 | .55 -.70 50 713-.814 44 
1926} .62 -.70 48 | .60 -.75 140-50 45-50 | .55 -.70 50 | .75 -.813] 44 
Sheet metal 
workers..1920} .70 -.75 |44-50 65 48 44 | .70 -.90 |44-50 1.00 44 
1921} .70 -.75 44 | .60 -.70 44 44-492! .65 —.823/44-48 -90 44 
1922) .60 -.65 44 | .60 -.65 44 44-50 | .65 -.80 |44-50 .90 44 
1923) .60 -.65 44 | .60 -.70 44 44-50 | .55 -.85 |44-50 1.00 44 
1924) .60 -.65 44 | .60 ~.70 44 44-50 | .60 -.85 |44-50 T.00 44 
1925] .60 -.65 44 | .50 -.70 44 44-50 | .60 -.80 |44-50 1.00 44 
1926] ..60.-.55 44 | .650-.70 | 44 44-50 | .60 -.90. |44-50 1.00 44 
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29.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades in Certain Cities of 
Canada, 1920-1926—concluded. 


Halifax. Montreal. Toronto. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 
Industries and = |_———_ | — —_—______ —-—-——— 
occupations. Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
week. |week.| week. |week.| week. |week.| week. |week.| week. |week. 
4, Printing $ $ $ $ $ 
Trades— 
Compositors, 


hand, news.1920 32.00 48 36.00 48 38.00 48 46.00 46 40.50 45 
1921 32.00 48 36.00 48 38.00 48 48.00 46 40.50 45 
1922 32.00 48 36.00 48 38.00 48 43.70 46 40.50 45 
1923 32.00 48 38.00 48 41.00 463 42.32 46 45.00 45 
1924 32.00 48 38.00 48 41.00 463 42.32 46 45.00 45 
1925 32.00 48 38 00 48 41.00 463 42.32 46 45.00 45 
1926 32.00 48 38.00 48 42.50 465 44.00 46 45.00 45 


Pressmen, 
cylinder, 
JOD ces 1920 30.00 48 36.00 48 32.00 48 44.00 48 40.50 48 

1921 30.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 44.00 44 40.50 |44-48 

1922 30.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 39.60 44 40.50 |44-48 

1923 30.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 39.60 44 40.50 |44-48 

1924 30.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 39.60 44 42.00 |44-48 

1925 30.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 39.60 44 42.00 |4448 

es 1926 30.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 39.60 44 42.00 |44-48 
ook- 


binders...1920 35.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 39.00 48 
1921 35.00 48 86.00 | - 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 39.60 |44-48 
1922 35.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 39.60 |44-48 
1923 35.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 39.60 |44-48 
1924 35.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 42.00 |44-48 
1925 35.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 42.00 |44-48 
1926 35.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 38.00 48 42.00 |44-48 


Girlesss: 1920 10.00 48 14,50 48 16.80 48 15.00 48 19.50 48 
1921 10.00 48 14 50 48 16.80 48 15.00 48 19.80 |44-48 
1922 10.00 48 14.50 48 16.80 48 15.00 48 19.80 |44-48 
1923 10.00 48 14,50 48 16.80 48 15.00 48 19.80 |44-48 
1924 10.00 48 14.50 48 ~ 16.80 48 15.00 48 21.00 |44-48 
1925 10.00 48 14.50 48 16.80 48 15.00 48 21.00 |44-48 
1926 10.00 48 15.00 48 16.80 48 15.00 ' 48 21.00 144-48 


2.—Minimum Wages. 
1.—Minimum Wages for Female Employees. 


Minimum Wage Acts for the protection of female employees are on the statute 
books of Manitoba, British Columbia, Quebec, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia, Ontario 
and Alberta. The Quebec Act, applying only to female employees in factories, 
became operative in 1925 with the appointment of a Minimum Wage Board, which 
in November, 1926, issued the first order, dealing with laundries, dye works, 
etc. A Minimum Wage Act was enacted in Nova Scotia in 1920 and extensively 
amended in 1924, but no Board has as yet been appointed. A new Act was passed 
in Alberta in 1925 to take the place of the Act of 1922; it contains a few new pro- 
visions, the most important enabling the Board to authorize wages below the mini- 
mum standard where the hours of work are short or meals or lodgings are provided, 
and to provide for the instruction of learners, who may not be required to pay 
premiums except in pursuance of an instrument of apprenticeship made not later 
than four weeks after the commencement of employment. In Manitoba, at the 
session of 1925, it was announced that an investigation would be held during the 
recess into the working of the Act, which was amended in regard to the recovery 
by employees of arrears of wages and in some other minor particulars. 

In 1926 the Quebec Act was amended to increase the members of the Minimum 
Wage Commission from three to four. An amendment was also made to the Sas- 
katchewan law, simplifying procedure in regard to recovery of moneys due an 
employee who has been paid less than the minimum wage. 
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Provisions re Learners and Minors.—Minimum wage orders in all provinces 
fix special rates for learners, apprentices or minors, that is, workers under 18 years 
of age, and some make provision for the physically defective. The learning period 
ranges from 3 to 18 months, according to the nature of the occupation, and the 
rates of wages advance until the full minimum wage for experienced adults is reached. 

The Boards have power to limit the number of learners and minors employed 
at a plant. The proportion of these classes to experienced workers varies widely. 
In British Columbia the proportion for factory workers is 14-3 p.c. and in Manitoba 
25 p.ec. In Ontario the proportion allowed is 50 p.c. of adult learners and minors 
combined; neither of these classes, however, can exceed 33 p.c. of the experienced 
adults employed. In Alberta, the proportion of learners allowed to the total female 
employees is 25 p.c. in factories. 

Provisions re Hours.—The Boards of all provinces except Quebec have power 
to fix not only the minimum wages but also the maximum number of hours for which 
such wages shall be paid. There is, however, a wide divergence in the standards 
of working hours which have been fixed by the various orders. Many of these 
orders provide for a working week of 48 hours, but allow latitude in regard to the 
distribution of these hours throughout the week to permit of a Saturday half- 
holiday, with consequent lengthening of working hours beyond 8 hours on the other 
days of the week. , 

The Alberta Board has issued orders limiting the working week to 48 hours, (or 
9 hours in any one day), except in the case of shops, stores and mail order houses, in 
which the limit is 52 hours in the week (103 hours on Saturday, and 9 on any other day). 
The Board may provide for longer working hours under pressure of seasonal work. 

In British Columbia a week of 48 hours is prescribed for workers in offices, 
in laundries, dyeing and dry-cleaning establishments, in the personal service occu- 
pations (including hairdressers, ushers in theatres, and chauffeurs), and in factories 
except where overtime is permitted under the provisions of the ‘‘ Factories Act”’. 
In emergencies employees in the public housekeeping occupations may work 52 
hours and in the telephone and telegraph occupations, 56 hours; payment after 
48 hours being at the rate of time and one half in both cases. No regulations have 
been made regarding hours of labour in the fishing industry; special rules to govern 
overtime work are laid down for the fruit and vegetable industry. 

In Manitoba the regulations of the Board prescribe a 9-hour day and 48-hour 
week in most factories, also in brickyards and in seasonal and casual employment 
in industries not covered by special orders. A 9-hour day and 50-hour week is 
permitted in laundries, dye works and dry-cleaning establishments in Winnipeg and 
St. Boniface, and a 10-hour day and 48-hour week in hairdressing and beauty par- 
lors and in hotels and restaurants throughout the province. 

The Ontario Board has as yet fixed no definite limits for the working day or 
week, but the recent orders governing office workers provide that the minimum 
rates for part-time workers shall be based on a regular working week of 48 hours. 

In Saskatchewan the limit of working hours in shops and stores, including 
millinery and dressmaking establishments, florists, etc., is 50 hours weekly. A 
48-hour week is fixed as the maximum normal period of employment in laundries, 
factories and mail order houses, while in hotels and restaurants the limit is 50 
hours for a 6-day week and 56 hours for a 7-day week. 

Trades Conferences.~The Boards of Alberta, British Columbia, Ontario 
and Quebec, before fixing minimum wage rates for any occupation, summon con- 
ferences consisting of representatives of the workers, their employers, and the 
gencral public, and the order generally represents a compromise between the views 
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of the interested parties, though the Board is not bound by the recommendations 
of such conferences. The Manitoba Board has judicial powers in regard to the 
taking of evidence before deciding on minimum wage rates. 

Membership of Minimum Wage Boards.—The Minimum Wage Board of 
Alberta consists of three members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
and represents respectively the employers, the employed and the province at large, 
one of the members being named chairman of the Board. In British Columbia also, 
the Board consists of three members; one of these, the Provincial Deputy Minister 
of Labour, acts as chairman. The Minimum Wage Commission in Quebec consists 
of four members, one of whom may be a woman. The Acts of Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan place administration in the hands of boards of five 
members, including two women, all the members being appointed by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council. Board members are allowed no remuneration in British 
Columbia; in Ontario they receive a per diem allowance for transaction of official 
business, while the Acts of Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Quebec and Saskatchewan allow 
the members regular remuneration for their services and expenses. 

Table 30 shows comparatively the weekly wages for experienced adults fixed 
by the Boards of Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan. 
In Manitoba orders were issued separately for each type of factory; these are 
grouped in the table under the heading ‘“ Manufacturing”’. 


39.—_Minimum Weekly Wages for Experienced Female Adults. 


Occupations. Alberta. es _— Manitoba. Ontario. ie ede Quebec. 

Manufacturing... $12.50 $14.00 $11.00 to | According to $14.00 — 

$12.00 population 
$12.50 
11.50 
11.00 
10.00 
Shops and stores $12.50 $12.75 $12.00 According to $15.00 _ 
population (Shops and 
$12.50 | stores, also 
12.00 millinery 
11.00 and dress- 
10.00 making 
9.00 establish- 
8.00 ments, 
florists,etc). 
$14.00 
(Mail order 
houses.) 

Laundries, dye- $12.50 $13.50 $11.00 to | According to $14.00 Montreal 
ing and clean- $12.00 population district $12.00; 
ing, etc. $12.00 Quebec 

11.00 district $9.00 

OTGBES nt oeee $14.00 $15.00 $12.50 According to _ — 
population 

$12.50 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 
9.00 
8.00 

Hotels, restaur- $14.00 $14.00 $12.50 $12.50 $13.00 = 
ants, boarding] for 6-day | (includes wait- (in Toronto). for 6-day 
houses, etc. week, resses, cham- week of 50 

$16.50 bermaids, ele- hours. Kit- 
for 7-day vator opera- chen em- 
week. tors, etc.) ployees, $11. 
$14.00 
for 7-day week 
of 56 hours. 
Kitchen em- 
ployees, $12. 
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30.—Minimum Weekly Wages for Experienced Female Adults—concluded. 


1 { 
Occupations. Alberta. rice eal Manitoba. Ontario. econ Quebec. 
Personal service $14.00 $14.25 $12.00 $11—12.50 = = 
(includes (includes 
ushers, bar- beauty par- 
bers, cloak- lours, etc.) 
room attend- 
ants, etc.) 
Telephone and - $15.00 - Telephone - ~ 
telegraph only. 
employees. According to 
population 
.50 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 
‘ 9.00 
8.00 
7.00 
ishing... sce ee - $15 50 = = = = 
Fruit and - $14.40 - ~ - - 
vegetable for week of 48 
industry. hours. Piece 
work rates on 
this basis. 
Brick yards and - - $12.00 - - ~ 
seasonal and 
casual em- 
ployments. 


2.—Minimum Wages for Male Employees. 


Following the adoption in the course of the past eight years of laws providing 
for minimum wages for female employees in seven of the nine provinces of Canada, 
the Legislature of British Columbia in 1925 adopted an Act (16 Geo. V, c. 32) pro- 
viding for the establishment of a minimum wage for male employees. This statute 
authorized the establishment of a Board to administer the Act; this body was 
empowered to conduct enquiries deemed necessary for the purpose of obtaining 
information and to establish by order a minimum wage for employees and also a 
different minimum wage for different conditions and times of employment. In 
the case of any employees classified by the Board as handicapped, or as part-time 
employees or as apprentices, the Board was authorized to sanction by permit the 
payment of a wage less than the minimum wage and at the same time to limit the 
number of handicapped employees or part-time employees or apprentices to whom 
these lesser rates should apply. Employers are required to keep in their place of 
business a record of the wages paid and the hours worked by each of their em- 
ployees; this record shall be open for official inspection. Penalties are also provided 
for the enforcement of the statute. 

In the concluding section it was declared that the Act applied to all occupations 
other than those of farm labourers, fruit pickers, fruit packers, fruit and vegetable 
canners and domestic servants. The Board issued its first order in September, 
1926, fixing a minimum rate of 40 cents an hour from Nov. 1 for male workers em- 
ployed in logging operations. The validity of this order was attacked in the courts, 
but has been upheld by the Court of Appeal of British Columbia. 


IX.—PRICES. 


Commodity prices naturally fall into two main divisions—wholesale prices and 
retail prices. Because the number of wholesale traders is smaller than that of 
retail traders, buying and selling by carefully defined grades more prevalent, and 
price ranges at any particular time and place much narrower, it would appear that 
wholesale prices and their fluctuations are more easily and accurately ascertainable 
than retail prices. But this advantage is largely offset by certain difficulties inherent 
in the nature of index numbers of wholesale prices. The making of an index number 
of wholesale prices for general purposes requires the inclusion of a much larger range 
of commodities than is necessary for a retail or cost of living index. Moreover, whole- 
sale commodities are in all stages from raw material to finished product, while retail 
prices are concerned only with the latter. At each stage in the evolution of a com- 
modity we are frequently confronted with several grades, and this situation is 
complicated by the fact that grades undergo changes in the course of time. Hence, 
to secure from month to month and year to year quotations which give accurate 
continuity is a task in which eternal vigilance is the price of success. The maker 
of wholesale index numbers must be assiduous in acquiring and keeping up to date 
a knowledge of grades and qualities, and in dealing with a very large list of com- 
modities this is a difficult task. This knowledge has constantly to be applied to 
quotations taken from trade papers and other journals, in which many inaccuracies 
are found. With retail prices, the question of grades is not quite so involved, 
and in some cases it is sufficient to obtain quotations on the basis of “the kind 
principally sold’. 

Another pitfall to be avoided in dealing with wholesale quotations is that 
relating to the conditions of sale, whether the price is f.o.b., delivered, c.if. or 
otherwise. Continuity must be maintained, but trade journals are often inadequate 
in this respect. In the case of retail prices, some account may be taken of service 
rendered to the purchaser or its curtailment, as in a “groceteria” or a “cash and 
carry” store, but this is not imperative if predominant prices are used. 

Wholesale transactions are generally between expert buyers and sellers, dealing 
on purely business principles. Accordingly, wholesale prices conform approxi- 
mately to the operation of the principle of supply and demand, and are thus more 
valuable as an index to the current state of business. Retail prices, on the other 
hand, are largely governed by custom and do not respond to the fluctuations in 
wholesale prices. Further, small fluctuations in wholesale prices are not fairly 
reflected in retail prices because of the limitations of the currency in representing 
small quantities of commodities. Again, retail prices vary considerably for the 
same commodity in different parts of the same city, owing to differences in the service 
rendered, to location of stores and to classes of customers. In the collection of 
retail prices statistics it is necessary to take quotations from the most representative 
class of retailers, serving the masses of the people. 

Further, since wholesale prices are determined by the business situation of 
the moment, while retail prices are largely determined by custom and change com- 
paratively slowly, there exists what is technically called a “lag’’ between the two, 
retail prices not showing changes in fundamental business conditions until some 
time after wholesale prices. Thus, while wholesale prices in Canada reached the 
peak in May, 1920, and commenced to decline in June, retail prices reached the 


peak in July, 1920, and began to decline in August. 
725 
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I.—WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues monthly in a press letter, entitled 
“Prices and Price Indexes’, the official index number of wholesale prices in Canada. 
This index, while constructed with a view to giving continuity with that issued 
from 1910 to 1917 by the Department of Labour, has been improved by the adoption 
of several ideas developed in the science of index number-making since the old index 
was first computed, and by the substitution of new commodities or price series 
for those which have ceased to be representative as a result of the passage of time. 
A description of the method used in making this index number will be found on 
pp. 712-714 of the 1924 edition of the Canada Year Book. 

The Price Movement, 1925.—The general level of prices in 1925 moved 
upward 5-1 points, the Bureau’s weighted index number for 236 commodities 
being 155-2 in 1924 and 160-3 in 1925. This upward movement was, however, 
not characteristic of all groups of commodities. It was, in fact, due to the influence 
of three out of eight main groups. The chief factor in the rise of the general level 
was the strength of the vegetable products group, which includes grain and potatoes. 
Rubber also exerted an influence in this group. Fibres, textiles and textile products 
dropped 9-2 points, wood, wood products and paper 7-5 points, iron and its 
products 9-4 points, non-metallic minerals and their products 6-8 points and 
chemicals and allied products 4-7 points. These declines were more than counter- 
balanced by a rise in the vegetable products group of 19-7 points, an 11-9 point 
rise in animals and their products and a 9-3 point rise in non-ferrous metals 
and their products. 

In January, 1925, due to higher grain and wool prices, the index number rose 
to 165-5 from 160-9 in December, 1924. This was the highest level for the year. 
Grain and wool prices began to decline after the commencement of the year and, 
due chiefly to this cause and to seasonal influences, the index declined to 156-5 by 
April. From May to August it fluctuated around 158 and 159 and dropped to 
156-2 in September. In November it rose to 161-2 and to 163-5 in December. 
The influence of higher prices for grains and potatoes and certain seasonal tendencies 
such as those in butter and egg prices were paramount at the end of the year. 

Statistical Tables.—In Table 1 are shown the index numbers of wholesale 
prices for the eight recognized chief groups of commodities, classified according to 
their chief component materials, for each year from 1890 to 1926; these index 
numbers are unweighted prior to 1913 and weighted in years subsequent to 1913. 
The weighted general index number for all the 236 commodities included is shown 
by months for the eight years 1919 to 1926in Table 2, whilein Table 3 the monthly 
weighted index numbers of commodities are presented by groups for each month 
from January, 1921. Monthly weighted index numbers of commodities according to 
the purpose classification are given from January, 1922, in Table 4, yearly index 
numbers of groups of commodities from 1916 on a classification according to origin 
in Table 5, and monthly index numbers by origin in Table 6. 

The fluctuations of prices shown in these tables are also illustrated by several 
diagrams, that on page 729 showing the course of wholesale prices in Canada from 
1915 to 1925, charted by months. Smaller diagrams on page 733 show the fluctua- 
tions in the prices of consumers’ and producers’ goods, of manufacturers’ materials 
and building and construction materials through the three years 1923, 1924 and 
1925, a notable feature being the drop in building and construction materials in 
the latter half of 1924. Again, the diagrams on page 737 show the course of the 
prices of Canadian farm products and of all raw and all manufactured commodities 
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for the years 1923, 1924 and 1925. Attention may be directed to the much higher 
level of prices for Canadian farm products which has prevailed since early in 1924, 
as well as to the rise in the prices of raw materials in the same period, mainly due 
to the rise in farm products. At the end of 1924, and through 1925, prices of raw 
and manufactured articles were more nearly at an equilibrium than they had been 
for several years. 


1.—_Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, (Chief Component Material 
Classification), 1890-1926. 


(1890-1913, Unweighted; 1913-1926, Weighted. 1913=100.) 


Groups. 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1898. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 


Vegetable products (grains, fruits, etc.)...... 99-8} 101-5} 89-6) 86-3) 80-2) 82-5} 74-6} 74-4) 79-7 
Animals and their products Syairaccharte shepacshe dea oe 62:5) 61-3) 60-7| 64-4) 59-0) 57-6) 54-6) 56-5) 59-3 
Fibres, textiles and textile products.......... 93-1} 87-0} 84-9) 83-8) 78-6) 76-8) 77-6) 77-4) 77-8 
Wood, wood products and paper............. 70-8} 70-8} 71-5) 71-3) 71-4) 70-1) 67-9) 67-5) 65-8 
PON ChATS PEOGUGCES 25,0: Pacis ea essen 124-9} 118-5] 114-0] 112-3) 106-6/ 100-0) 95-0} 91-2) 91-3 
Non-ferrous metals and their products.......| 112-0) 102-0) 92-1) 85-8} 74-5] 72-0) 72-5) 72-3) 76-0 
Non-metallic minerals and their products..... 106-0} 103-5] 102-6} 101-4) 98-1) 96-2) 95-6) 94-3) 95-2 
Chemicals and allied products............... 99-4! 100-5} 95-8) 94-7) 94-6) 93-0} 98-1] 90-7} 90-4 

1 WF RR ire ee Re Seen: eee 93-0\ 91-4) 86-2| 85-2] 80-6) 79-6, 76-0} 75-6} 77-8 

Groups 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905. | 1906. | 1907 


Vegetable products (grains, fruits, etc.)...... 81-7| 84-9} 86-1) 90-1} 89-4} 91-2) 90-2} 97-3) 136-2 
Aimatls ad their products:..0.0)..ccec se ees 62-0! 65-1] 66-1! 68-4) 69-0} 68-0} 71-9) 75-3) 78-0 
Fibres, textiles and textile products.......... 81-1) 86-1) 81-5} 81-3) 83-1] 86-1) 88-9) 93-5) 96-2 
Wood, wood products and paper............. 67-0) 76-0] 75:4) 77-6) 80-1] 83-4) 84-2) 87-6} 91-0 
Tronjand ats products 55.7 tk. te cents aan ee 103-7) 115-9] 104-8] 103-1] 103-1} 99-5) 99-0) 101-6) 105-9 
Non-ferrous metals and their products.......| 93-1] 98-6] 94-3) 82-1) 82-8) 81-3) 91-0) 111-8) 115-1 
Non-metallic minerals and their products....| 97-4] 91-5} 91-8) 96-8] 100-3) 94-6] 92-1) 93-2) 92-8 
Chemicals and allied products..............- 88-2| 95-5) 93-3} 95-9] 96-4) 97-8) 96-4} 96:6] 97-7 

ROG den cots vices ties coed tes 81-4) 85-8] 84-5} 86-2! 86-9] 87-0) 87-8\ 92-6| §6-2 

Groups 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. | 1912. | 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916 


Vegetable products (grains, fruits, etc.)...... 97-2 

Animals and their products...............+++ 76-9 : . : : : 
Fibres, textiles and textile products.......... 86-7} 85-0) 87-8} 88-8} 90-0] 100-0} 97-8) 100-2) 1388-3 
Wood, wood products and paper............. 90-9 : . 

APO Kee PEOOUCTR: 2 ovis 6. f.fioaiate ca niciptorns eas 101-8 

Non-ferrous metals and their products. 85-4 


Non-metallic minerals and their products... 90-2| 87-1] 88-7| 86-1| 91-2| 100-0] 94-5| 96-4] 102-2 
Chemicals and allied products...........0... 95-1| 91-3) 93-7| 95-3] 97-1] 100-0] 103-0) 107-4) 123-1 
Total eee 90-9| 91-4) 94-3] 95-0] 99-5] 100-0] 102-3] 109-9| 131-6 
Groups. 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 


Vegetable products (grains ,fruits,etc.)| 214-4] 220-2] 234-4) 287-6) 178-2] 148-4] 144-2) 153-8) 173-3} 172-2 


Animals and their products............ 155-8| 179-4| 198-7} 204-8) 154-6] 135-4) 134-1] 129-4) 141-4] 141-3 
libres, textiles and textile products...| 196-8] 269-9} 281-4] 303-3) 165-0) 174-7/ 200-9] 202-5) 193-3) 171-8 
Wood, wood products and paper...... 122-4] 139-4] 171-6] 241-6] 202-5) 166-4) 176-8] 165-8] 159-0} 156-5 
Iron and its products. . 220-2) 227-3} 201-8] 244-4] 185-7] 151-8] 168-0] 161-0) 151-6) 145-1 


Non-ferrous metals and their products 146-2) 144-2] 135-6] 137-7] 98-6] 98-9} 96-8) 96-3] 105-6) 101-6 
Non-metallic minerals and their pro- 

MOE, ct, stl. chs Coin aig rE SW y Ue 126-0] 144-9] 163-8] 197-5} 205-4} 188-4} 183-8) 183-4) 176-6} 176-1 
Chemicals and allied products......... 154-8] 187-3) 185-4) 223-3] 184-7} 166-4] 164-8) 161-8} 157-1) 157-8 


Total...............e0...2+++-! 178-5] 199-0] 209-2) 243-5| 171-8] 152-01 153-0] 155-2) 160-3) 156.2 
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Summary of Important Price Changes during 1925.—The movement 
of grain prices continued to be in 1925, as it was in 1924, the most important in the 
field of Canadian prices. Wheat prices behaved in a spectacular fashion. No. 1 
Manitoba Northern, Fort William and Port Arthur basis, which had risen from 98c. 
per bushel in March to $1.73 in December, 1924, was $2.18 on January 28th, 1925. 
It fell to $1-38 on April 4th, recovered to $1-98 on May 28th and was $1.19 on 
October 2nd. The explanation of such wide price fluctuations was a strong statistical 
position on the supply side, combined with easy money markets, which led to 
excessive speculation followed by a reaction. The latter carried prices below the 
level warranted by market conditions. Abundant new crop supplies depressed 
prices in October but there was a rapid recovery, the December average being $1.57. 
Other grain prices moved more or less in sympathy with wheat, as did the price 
of flour. Crude rubber prices experienced one of the most noteworthy advances 
of the year, due to a strong demand for relatively short supplies. Ceylon, ribbed, 
smoked sheets, averaged 72%c. per pound in 1925 as compared with 26ic. in 1924. 
They sold for $1.05 per pound in November. Sugar declined further in 1925, due 
to increased world production. Raw sugar, 96° centrifugal, averaged $5.65} per 
ewt. at Montreal in 1924 and $3.97 in 1925. Tea, due to diminished production 
and increased consumption, was higher in 1925. ‘The re-entry of Russia into the 
market was a factor of some importance. A short crop of potatoes raised the price 
of Quebec whites at Montreal from 543c. per bag in May to $2.80 in November. 


Live stock prices, due to relatively good export markets, were higher in 1925. 
Choice steers at Toronto rose from $6.74 per cwt. in 1924 to $7.25 in 1925. A 
heavy demand for bacon caused thick smooth hogs at Toronto to rise from $9.10 
per ewt. in 1924 to $12.85 in 1925. Meats reflected the higher prices for live stock. 
British demand for butter and cheese raised prices to higher levels. 


Due to a large crop, raw cotton prices declined at New York from 28 $c. in 1924 
to 233c. in 1925. The strong upward movement in wool prices prevailing at the 
beginning of the year experienced a severe slump, due largely to the resistance 
of buyers. Eastern wool, domestic, bright, } blood, was 49c. per pound in January 
and 32$c. in September. 


Lumber prices again declined, due to quiet markets or to over-abundant supplies. 
Quietness in construction industries was reflected in lower prices for iron and steel. 
No. 1 foundry pig iron at Montreal was $31.20 in January and $28.75 in December. 


Non-ferrous metals moved to higher levels. Copper, lead, zinc, nickel and 
tin all shared in the rise, which was due in the case of copper and nickel to stronger 
demand and in the case of tin and lead to limited supplies. The average price of 
electrolytic copper was 15ic. and 16}c. per pound in 1924 and 1925 respectively. 
Lead rose from $8.08 to $9.11 per cwt. Nickel ingots 98-5 per cent in contract 
quantities rose from 25c. to 30c. per pound. Silver was 67c. per fine ounce at 
smelters in 1924 and 69%c. in 1925. ‘Tin ingots rose from 534c. to 59tce. 


In the non-metallic mineral group of commodities prices of gasolene, coal 
oil, lime, cement and salt were all lower. Gasolene at Toronto declined from 25}c-. 
to 23%c. per gallon. 


Prices of sulphuric acid 66°, pure linseed oil putty, orange shellac, soap, lump. 
alum and soda ash were lower in the chemicals and allied products group, while 
prices of white lead and refined glycerine were higher. 
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2.—Weighted General Price Index Numbers, by months, 1919-1926. 
(1913 = 100.) 


Months. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 


206-1 233-4 200-6 151-7 151-4 156-9 165-2 163-8 
200-5 238-8 191-1 153-5 153-6 156-8 164-8 162-0 
200-3 241-3 186-0 | + 153-6 155-9 ° 154-4 161-6 160-0 
198-1 251-0 179-5 153-7 156-9 151-1 156- 160-2 
201+4 256-7 170-5 153-9 155-2 150-6 159-1 156-8 
201-7 255-1 164-5 152-7 155-5 152-3 158-8 155-6 
202-8 256-3 163-7 154-1 153-5 153-9. 158-4 155-9 
207-0 250-2 165-5 151-7 153-5 156-8 159-5 154-0 
213:7 245°5 161-7 147-5 154-6 153-9 156-5 152-5 


Qctopere..ce-an. 214-0 236-3 155-6 148-1 153-1 157-0 156-6 151-3 
November......... 217-5 224-5 153-6 151-9 153-3 157-7 161-1 151-4 
December........0: 223-4 217-2 150-6 153-1 153-5 160-9 163-5 150-5 

Yearly Average.. 209-2 243-5 171-8 152-0 153-0 155-2 160-3 156-2 


3.—Monthly Weighted Price Index Numbers of Commodities, by Groups (Chief 
Component Material Classification), 1921-1525. 


(1913 = 100.) 
Animals| Fibres Wood Tron Non- Non-, Chemi- 
Vege- aad Meshes Wooit el Ferrous | Metallic aa All 
Years and table : he 3 Metals | Minerals = Com- 
their and Products its and 
Months. Pro- Pro Textil d P and and Allied mod- 
ducts. 7 ie an 1 their their i ities 
ducts. | Products.) Paper. | ducts. Peodiota eroducts Products. 
Number of : 
Commodities. 67 50 28 21 26 15 16 13 236 
1921. 
Januar yee 206-9 197-9 181-0 244-4 | 224.9 116-8 221-9 210°3 200-6 
February....... 195-5 181-7 177-9 239-8 215-4 112-1 212-2 206-3 191-1 
Maren.8:. 2 a: 192-4 175-8 173°3 231-8 203-6 107-1 212-0 204-0 186-0 
Aprile sas cee es 185-6 169-9 168-6 224-7 192-8 109-2 208-8 185-5 179-5 
Maven Sa socnmeians 186-7 144-8 153-6 207-1 189-4 111-3 205-8 180-0 170-5 
DUNG Sa sayscydivenest 181-4 134-2 148-6 199-1 183-5 96-2 206-1 180-0 164-5 
Tul yee eee + 178-0 142-0 148-4 190-6 178-8 96-2 203-9 179-8 163-7 
AUSUS£ Bice ccmtes 186-5 147-3 148-8 189-9 169-0 94-9 200-4 177-5 165-5 
September...... 172-6 144-3 164:3 180-9 164-8 96-9 198-5 176-7 161-7 
OGtoObeRerrveseer 152-7 143-1 164-8 172-1 164-3 99-6 200-1 176-7 155-6 
November...... 147-5 139-5 173-5 173-0 158-6 98-8 198-0 174-0 153-6 
December...... 146-8 149-0 174-1 172-2 152-0 99-8 196-4 173-9 150-6 
1922. 
Jantalyaeenace 145-8 136-8 173-0 166°4 150-3 99-3 191-3 169-5 151-7 
February....... 157-1 135-0 172-4 162-0 147-6 97-0 191-0 166-8 153-5 
Marehi tine asdtcune 161-5 133-3 167-2 162-4 146-5 96-2 190°3 166-8 153-6 
Arie aecvercmaes 160°6 136-8 165-6 162-6 145-1 96-3 190-3 166-2 153-7 
BY a6. ACTON 161-4 131-2 173-4 165-1 147-3 97-5 185-8 166-2 153-9 
JUNO saree ta tose 155-9 130-5 176-0 164-3 149-3 98-9 185-7 166-2 152-7 
Jultyseragee cee 157-1 133-7 175-9 166-0 149-6 100: 187-0 166-1 154-1 
ANID USE te, ccatass. aus 148-4 133-3 174-2 166°3 154-4 99-8 185:4 165-9 151-7 
September...... 131-6 131-3 174-7 166-4 159-6 100-7 190-4 165-4 147-5 
Octobetinessa5e8 130-8 133-3 176-6 171-0 157-9 100-9 189-2 165-6 148-1 
November...... 137-2 139-8 183-7 171-0 157-4 100-2 187-1 165-6 151-9 
December...... 137-8 143-7 184-8 174-1 156-4 99-5 187-1 165-7 153-1 
136-8 141-5 189-0 175-7 158-9 95-5 185-7 166-4 151-4 
142-3 139-1 199-3 174-5 161-8 96-8 184-4 166-3 153-6 
144-5 139-9 205-9 175-3 164-8 102-5 186-1 164°4 155-9 
151-2 135-8 202-9 173-5 169-1 102-5 186-4 164-5 156-9 
152-5 126-5 199-2 175-1 172-5 99-2 182-6 164-2 155-2 
150-4 126°9 201-2 179-8 174:4 98-2 182:3 163-9 155-5 
146-8 126-1 198-6 178-6 171-8 95-4 182-8 165-4 153-5 
147-2 127-9 196-2 177-7 170°3 94-1 183-2 165-7 153-5 
148-0 133-0 196-7 177-9 168-2 94-6 182-8 165-7 154-6 
October? tte. 141-6 135-1 197-8 178-2 167-4 93-8 184-1 164-5 153-1 
November...... 138-2 137-6 204-1 178-5 167-5 95-4 182-5 163-8 153-3 
December...... 135-2 141-6 207-1 176-4 168-7 95-1 182-5 162-2 153-5 
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3._Monthly Weighted Price Index Numbers of Commodities by Groups (Chief 


Component Material Classification), 1921-1925—concluded. 


Animals| Fibres 

Vege- ie 

Years and table and Textiles 

Months Pro- | their = 
: mE Re Pro- Textile 
* | duets. | Products. 
Number of 
Commodities. 67 50 28 
1924, 
DADUALY «cence: 139-0 | 137-9 216-5 
February....... 141-3 136-2 213-6 
Marche: Sts ect 142-1 127-4 206-3 
ASAE laiee Sestes 138-7 | 120-3 204-9 
May 140-6 117-8 205-0 
June 147-4 119-1 205-4 
PREGA att eke 158-6 119-9 204-7 
August 167-5 | 125-2 199-7 
September...... 160-9 126°3 191-6 
October. od. c.2% 168-5 | 132-1 193-1 
November...... 169-5 134-6 193-2 
December...... 174-0 | 1389-8 195-0 
1925. 
TARTAR Y re Ssnsins 187-9 141-1 196-7 
February....... 188-9 | 136-1 197-8 
MS8O) cece Coutts 177-8 | 136-7 197-8 
ADE feck Cdk 163-3 | 134-8 195-9 
Leh ee See 176-2 | 181-5 192-7 
PUNORS seh eho 174-3 | 182-3 194-4 
Leg eee ee 170-0 | 135-3 195-1 
Rurast......3t.cs% 171-9 138-1 193-0 
September...... 159-2 142-5 191-4 
October: >: ..6/s 155-6 | 148-8 188-5 
November...... 171-5 | 152-5 187-9 
December...... 179-0 | 153-7 187- 


(1913 = 100.) 
Wood, Tron 
Wood and 

Products its 

and Pro- 
Paper. | ducts 

21 26 

176-0 | 168-5 
174-3 | 167-3 
173-8 | 166-1 
170-6 165-8 
170-5 | 163-4 
170-4 | 161-0 
162-5 159-2 
161-4 | 157-4 
159-3 | 155-4 
157-2 | 155-2 
156-9 | 154-8 
156-8 | 158-1 
157-4 | 158-4 
158-8 | 158-8 
159-0 158-1 
159-0 154-6 
158-9 | 151-7 
169-2 | 180-6 
159-4 149-0 
159-3 | 147-7 
159-7 | 148-5 
158-5 147-3 
159-2 147-1 
159-6 | 147-3 


4.—Average Yearly Weighted Price Index Numbers of Commodities (Purpose 
Classification), 1914-1925, with Monthly Index Numbers for 1922-1925. 


(1913=100). 
Consumers’ Goods, 
Foods, 
Years and months. All. oe Othse. All. 
tobacco. 
98 74 24 148 
101-3 105-6 96-0 103-4 
105-9 111-0 99-3 114-2 
120-6 132-3 105-8 130-7 
154-0 177-1 124-8 177-4 
172°8 193-3 146-9 195-0 
191-7 207-6 171-6 206-2 
226-1 244-4 203-1 241-9 
174°4 170°7 179-2 167-3 
153-6 146-0 163-1 146-8 
151°3 147-6 155-9 145-0 
150-5 146-3 155-7 147-6 
156-9 158-2 155-2 155-5 


Non- Non- : 
Ferrous | Metallic pier? All 
Metals | Minerals ee q Com- 
and and All; A mod- 
their their P re t ities. 
- | Products.) Products.| ~7OCUC*S: 
15 16 13 236 
94-5 185-5 168-4 156-9 
96-2 187-8 168-4 156-8 
98-1 187-8 170-6 154-4 
94-9 185-9 170°3 151-1 
94-2 186-0 169-3 150-6 
93-4 184-6 167-4 152-3 
93-1 184-9 154-5 153-9 
96-5 184-2 184-1 156-8 
96°5 183-2 154-8 153-9 
97-2 179-6 154-8 157-0 
99-8 177-8 154-8 157-7 
101-5 177-6 154-4 160-9 
107-7 177-2 156-7 165-5 
106-5 174-3 156-5 164-7 
105-2 174-3 156-5 161-6 
101-5 175-9 157-9 156-5 
102-5 176-2 157-9 158-8 
103-1 177-2 157-8 158-6 
104-9 177-2 157-8 158-1 
106-8 177-8 156-5 158-9 
107-1 177-5 156-5 156-2 
107-4 177-2 156-4 156-0 
108-0 177-2 156-8 161-2 
106-0 177-2 158-0 163-5 
Producers’ Goods. 
Producers’ Materials. 
Pro- 
ducers’ Building 
Equip- All and Manu- 
ment. c construc- |facturers’. 
tion. 
16 132 32 100 
94-4 104-4 93-8 106-8 
96-4 116-1 90°3 121-9 
101-1 133-9 103-8 140-8 
126-3 182-9 130-7 194-9 
146-0 200-3 150-5 211-7 
164°6 210-7 175-0 218-8 
197-1 246-8 214-9 254-0 
206-5 163-0 183-2 158-4 
189-0 142-2 162-2 137-7 
186-1 140-6 167-0 134-7 
186-4 143-4 159-1 140-2 
180-1 152-8 153°5 152-7 
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4.—Average Yearly Weighted Price Index Numbers of Commodities (Purpose 
Classification), 1914-1925, with Monthly Index Numbers for 1922-1925!—concluded. 


(19138=100). 
Consumers’ Goods. Producers’ Goods. 
. Producers’ Materials. 
Y d Month pe nie Build 
ears an onths. everages ucers’ uilding 
All. nae Other. All. Bante Pre did Mane 
tobacco. ment. i construc- |facturers’. 
tion. , 
98 74 24 148 16 132 32 100 
1922. 
VAMUDTEY: fe ee epg ne 156-2 147-5 166-9 143-4 193-6 138-0 163-2 132-2 
February 156-1 149-0 164-9 147-5 191-6 142-8 159-9 138-9 
March net ehawes es 155-4 148-7 163-6 149-7 190-6 145-3 160-2 141-8 
sy ralll FAN ee teeta Bs 156-0 149-7 163-8 150-9 190-6 146-7 159-5 143-7 
MB. nad arden cae 2 153-6 145-5 163-4 152-3 185-7 148-7 162-5 145-5 
WONCR eed. nea ee 152-5 143-9 163-2 150-6 185-7 146-8 161-8 143-4 
duly agen ey a tes 155-0 146-5 165-5 151-5 187-2 147-7 163-3 144-1 
WOU Gy a ens cesar k ae 153-4 145-2 163-4 146-8 185-7 142-6 163-6 137-8 
September......... 149-8 138-8 163-4 140-5 191-2 135-0 162-9 128-6 
OCtOpergcscaainee «: 149-3 139-4 161-6 140-8 190-1 135-5 162-6 129-3 
November........ 151-9 146-5 158-5 143-3 188-0 188-5 163-0 132-9 
December......... 151-1 150-2 159-0 143-8 188-0 139-0 164-0 133-3 
1923. 
TARIAT Y-soes ears oes 153-0 148-1 159-3 143-6 188-3 138-8 163-8 133-2 
February 152-4 148-6 157-3 146-7 187-0 142-4 164-7 137-4 
Mane DRS a mae o 154-7 150-6 159-9 149-0 188-8 144-8 166-4 139-9 
ADT 5.8 cee aoe 154-2 149-6 159-9 151-7 188-8 147-8 166°4 143-6 
May.. 148-7 144-3 154-2 151-7 184-5 148-2 167-4 143-9 
DUNOS. eon. ee oes 148-6 144-1 154-3 150-2 184-3 146-5 168-4 141-1 
JULY. 0 Acai ees aes 148-2 143-4 154-3 147-4 184-4 143-5 169-4 137-6 
AUIS tid me oes oes 148-9 144-9 153-9 145-6 184-7 141-5 167-9 135-5 
September......... 152-1 150-9 153-7 145-3 185-0 141-1 166-7 135-3 
October sie foeenn 152-5 150-1 155-6 143-5 186-4 139-0 167-0 132-7 
November...,.... 151-9 149-7 154-5 142-5 185-2 137-9 167-3 131-3 
December......... 153-0 152-1 154-2 141-0 185- 136°2 166°3 129-5 
1924. 
Januanyvenerce nao. 154-3 151-1 158-3 143-3 187-6 138-6 167-7 132-3 
Pebruatys:.+.: 3s 155-5 150-2 162-2 144-7 190-1 139-8 167-2 134-0 
March) anes 152-6 145-0 162-3 143-6 189-9 138-6 167-1 132-6 
April een re 147-1 187-4 159-3 141-3 188-3 136°3 164-1 130-4 
May.. 145-7 135-2 158-9 142-6 188-4 137-7 163-8 132-1 
DUNC ie eee ea es 147-5 188-4 159-0 143-9 188-7 139-0 161-4 134-3 
July 147-1 140-0 156-0 148-3 188-8 143-9 155-1 141-8 
I RVEAVCY ibe pen eels 4° 150-6 147-8 154-1 151-2 188-0 147-3 154-4 146-1 
September. 148-5 145-4 152-5 148-8 186-8 144-7 152-3 143-4 
October ann 148-8 149-6 147-8 153-7 183-1 150-5 152-7 150-6 
November........ 150-6 151-2 149-9 153-8 181-2 150-8 151-5 151-2 
December......... 152-2 154-9 148-9 156-8 181-3 154-2 151-3 155-3 
1925. 
JANUATY eee. 154-5 159-2 148-7 163-8 181-0 162-0 152-1 164-2 
HODLUALY.20-- den - 154-7 156-5 152-5 164-1 177-8 162-7 154-4 164-6 
March 153-9 155-2 152-4 160-0 177-8 158-1 154-2 159-0 
SADT aie ests cree 151-9 149-5 154-9 153-1 179-6 150-2 154-2 149-3 
May.. 151-8 148-9 155-4 159-0 179-9 156-7 153-9 157-3 
URC racy ie seca 153-1 150-2 156-7 157-8 180-7 155-3 154-1 155-6 
AT hese ee eee ae 153-7 151-4 156-7 155-2 180-5 152-5 153-6 152-2 
AN@USE: -cAse on ae 155-5 153-9 157-6 156-2 181-2 153-5 153-6 153-5 
September......... 156-3 155-5 157°3 149-4 180-8 146-0 154-0 144-2 
October. eh. .0..4 159-0 160-4 157-2 145-3 180-7 141-5 152-2 139-0 
November........ 164-4 170-5 156-8 148-8 180-7 145-3 152-7 143-6 
December......... 165-9 173-1 156-8 153-3 180- 150-3 152-7 149-8 


1 See also diagrams on p. 733. 
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5.—Yearly Price Index Numbers of Groups of Commodities, classified according to 
Origin and Degree of Manufacture, 1916-1925. 


(1918=100). 
No. of 
Items. Sc 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. 
ities. 
Total raw or partly manufac- 
bUTe Cs ea Ee cea tele 107 | 183-4] 178-4) 189-2] 206-0] 244-0] 168-4} 148-5) 142-8} 148-6} 158-0 
Total fully or chiefly manu- 
Pacturede..n vs des ascwes 129 | 130-4|-175-5) 196-9] 204-4) 242-0] 180-0} 155-0) 159-1) 157-3] 160-2 
Articles of farm origin (dom- 
estic and foreign)— 
Field, (grains,fruits, cotton, 
etc.)— 
(a) Raw or partly manu- 
HACUUL CCecac.- chee crete 46 | 154-6, 224-0} 227-7| 248-8] 302-8! 174-3] 147-7) 143-2] 153-1] 172-2 
(b) Fully or chiefly 
manufactured........ 41 | 148-0] 200-1) 228-1} 234-7] 293-6] 184-8) 159-1} 168-9] 171-5) 178-5 
(hw Potalks 2 eck are.3 87 | 146-4] 209-9] 225-4) 239-2} 291-1) 177-5] 152-9] 153-4) 161-3) 175-7 
Animal— 
(a) Raw or partly manu- 
PACEUT OOS a ects Bein 25 | 119-8] 157-0) 184-2} 200-7) 201-4] 143-4} 130-6} 124-4) 125-3] 137-6 
(b) Fully or chiefly 
manufactured........ 28 | 126-4! 165-4) 185-7] 208-4) 215-6] 166-7; 142-1] 146-6] 133-3] 148-3 
(C)RL OLAIGS neeceae an 53 | 122-5] 159-9} 184-5) 203-0) 208-2} 155-7) 135-6] 135-7} 130-7] 142-9 
Canadian farm products— 
(1) Field (grains, etc).... 20 | 156-9] 238-2} 234-1) 252-7) 295-3] 177-9] 144-3) 130-0] 146-6) 174-1 
(Op) Iain? les Aaan, Gaeiore: 16 | 120-2) 155-2) 174-9] 197-9) 194-6} 140-8) 128-6] 123-5) 126-2) 137-2 
@imlotal?,.naseotsoncee 36 | 148-4] 207-7) 212-3} 232-5] 258-2] 164-2] 138-5) 127-6} 139-1) 160-5 
Articles of marine origin— 
(a) Raw or partly manu- 
TACHUROC ay cera cee s 2 | 102-4} 126-5) 151-4} 162-4) 169-9] 116-4) 114-7) 126-5} 121-8) 120-0 
(b) Fully or chiefly 
manufactured........ 6 | 108-4} 139-8} 178-5! 181-8) 174-6] 149-7) 150-7] 130-9} 150-0} 162-0 
Go) FRotal ee 4 ease or 8 | 107-1] 186-8} 172-5) 177-5) 173-5] 142-3] 142-7) 129-9) 143-7| 152-7 
Articles of forest origin— 
(a) Raw or partly manu- 
facturedaesd Sacer ee 16 | 99-0} 119-5) 133-3} 166-3] 284-2] 184-3] 158-3] 168-8) 156-3) 149-7 
(b) Fully or chiefly 
manufactured........ 5 | 104-5} 134-1] 164-1] 193-1] 271-2] 275-4) 199-1] 208-6] 204-0) 196-2 
Co) al otal Rtcke eaeens 21 | 100-1} 122-4) 139-4] 171-6} 241-6) 202-5) 166-4) 176-8] 165-8) 159-0 
Articles of mineral origin— 
(a) Raw or partly manu- 
HACbUTCC ie ache vacates 18 | 180-1) 155-1) 162-1] 164-4) 195-5) 174-1) 161-4) 164-7} 158-8} 158-9 
(b) Fully or chiefly 
manufactured........ 49 | 122-8] 160-3] 173-7] 171-6] 201-0} 173-8) 153-4] 151-5) 150-8} 143-2 
KG) EE ObAL Sop arcsec at 67 | 121-5) 153-2} 166-1) 167-8) 196-2} 175-6] 158-0] 157-9} 156-2) 151-7 


6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Origin and Degree of Manu- 
facture, by Months, 1920-19235. 


Origins and years. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


I. Articles of Farm 
Origin (domestic 
and foreign)— 

A. Field (grain, fruit, 

cotton, etc.). 
Raw or partly manu- 


factured— 

OD OY Resaiavtrak Poxsistokkae 805-4) 314-1] 815-3] 344-2) 367-4) 364-5] 344-3] 309-8] 283-6] 247-6] 231-0} 211-6 
1}O 7s Ut CORRS ees, Seay ener 206-7} 193-4} 191-7} 181-7} 182-5] 175-3] 173-7] 183-4) 166-7) 146-1] 143-9] 142-0 
LGD, Cherie (Meee - 141-5] 155-6] 160-0} 161-2] 164-4] 158-4] 160-1] 146-1] 128-3] 129-7} 136-8] 136-9 
NOS? Bes. aroabeasioisrcwiee 134-5) 141-5} 145-5) 152-9] 152-7) 150-4] 145-6] 145-0} 146-2) 139-1] 137-3] 133-9 
LOD Aces. cars a becmtrntice 137-5} 140-3) 139-4] 136-0] 141-1) 148-2] 160-9} 167-0] 160-2) 167-8] 170-2] 173-7 
Te Fee ie Ue 5 189-0} 190-1) 176:5| 161-6) 177-5) 172-4] 169-7} 172-1] 154-3] 151-4] 171-9) 178-6 

Fully or chiefly manu- 

factured— 

1920, Sra eee sok 275-4) 277-0}.285-4] 304-4! 317-0] 324-2) 336-2) 325-6] 311-0} 290-7} 251-1] 224-7 
1920, Seeeeaw a sernreees 204-1} 201-9! 199-2) 195-7) 192-3] 188-7} 184-1} 184-9] 178-5!) 164-9} 160-4! 160-5 
1972. Hewvie Beene 158-5} 162-7) 165-5] 162-0) 161-0} 159-2} 161-1} 162-2] 152-2] 150-6) 156-3) 158-2 
LODO cle evsverssajete ee: 159-6} 168-0) 171-8} 175-2} 175-4] 171-6] 169-9) 165-8} 168-2] 167-9] 164-8] 164-2 
LOD asccr ais tears 168-2] 170-2} 169-4} 163-7] 159-8} 161-9] 168-5} 176-9] 173-8} 182-6] 180-2| 183-7 


UW a com Ch anaooet as 190-8} 191-5] 186-9] 175-2] 180-8] 183-5] 176-1] 176-8] 172-8] 164-5] 166-0] 173-8 
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6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Origin and Degree of Manu- 
facture, by Months, 1920-1925—continued. 


Origins and years. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May. | June. | July.:| Aug. | Sept.] Oct. | Nov. 
A. Field—concluded. 
Total— 
DS scowl Cebeieca: aul sitace 283-5} 290-3] 296-4) 313-4] 330-1} 333-0] 329-1] 309-6] 288-8} 264-5] 239-5 
GOST on ehat hate eouk 203-4] 194-0] 190-7] 184-8] 183-4] 178-6] 175-7) 182-3} 172-9] 156-0} 152-8 
FORRES. oh. be kine ofals 150-9} 160-0} 163-0} 161-7] 163-2} 158-9} 160-1] 153-0] 189-0! 138-5] 144-8 
BOSS «BW e acer. 145-4] 151-8} 154-8} 159-9} 160-3) 158-6) 155-2) 154-8] 155-7} 150-9] 148-9 
TOD 4 se Retna eat. 151-4) 153-0} 152-7) 149-3] 150-4] 155-9) 165-2} 172-3) 165-6] 172-7] 173-1 
ROADIE BS ce ct otras 188-5) 189-6} 180-4) 167-9] 178-3] 177-3] 173-3] 174-6] 164-2) 160-1] 172-6 
B. Animal 
Raw or partly manu- 
factured— 
OA rae a artis «0% areas 211-1] 210-8} 202-1) 204-3) 198-6] 189-7] 196-4) 194-7] 206-1} 202-2) 198-2 
cM ye eee 197-0) 170-0) 159-0) 151-7) 135-3] 125-0) 128-0) 134-1] 128-3) 130-9} 128-0 
LO iaiave 6 sINae « cheafiaas 132-7| 131-0} 125-7) 128-2} 126-6] 127-0} 1380-4] 127-4} 125-0} 128-2) 136-1 
1 OP Ag ile, oe, ee a 132-8] 127-9} 121-9] 122-1} 119-9) 118-3} 117-9] 119-9) 122-6} 126-6] 130-5 
1102 Ser ee See eae eee 131-2] 129-0} 118-1) 114-5} 111-4] 112-8} 113-8) 121-8] 122-2) 129-6) 132-9 
LD a a Oe, Ree ee 142-8] 188-4} 134-1) 130-9] 126-5) 128-3} 129-0) 129-6] 183-9} 140-1] 145-9 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured— 
POLO a2 2 deci «sis w'aies 219-5} 218-2) 215-8} 220-2} 220-3) 218-6) 219-5} 220-1] 219-5] 213-7] 205-6 
IQ bert s oon: testes 194-2} 193-5} 196-3} 189-2} 152-1) 142-3} 157-6] 162-6) 159-4] 152-1) 147-5 
TOO 2a t. e spd « Neate 139-5} 140-2) 148-7) 148-9} 137-8] 137-8} 141-3] 142-8} 140-9) 140-6} 144-0 
TODS IS errs . Grafs § 152-2} 155-0} 164-8} 156-3] 136-7] 137-0] 135-9] 139-3] 147-9] 145-4) 143-6 
TO24: Fak chee ie elena ose 144-4] 143-6] 138-2) 126-1} 123-0) 125-6] 127-1) 131-5} 133-4] 134-0) 136-0 
at ts Ec on ERE I Oe 138-7| 134-3) 144-7| 143-6} 140-4] 141-6} 148-3) 153-5} 155-3} 160-7] 160-0 
otal— 
L92Oy4 2226 os teen? 214-3) 213-8] 207-4] 210-6] 207-7| 202-4] 206-4] 207-1] 213-2} 209-4) 205-7 
WOOD wo. See NE: Sorcees 5 199-6) 183-8) 178-3} 171-4] 145-4) 134-0| 142-4] 147-9) 144-4] 142-9] 139-0 
RN ae ee Aa 136-6] 134-9} 133-3} 137-1] 130-9] 130-8} 134-0] 133-4] 131-8] 134-3) 140-8 
Lone F362 WSs «eee 142-7) 140-8] 141-9} 138-1] 127-7] 128-2) 127-5} 129-5) 135-1] 137-1} 139-0 
EE es ee er 3 139-8) 138-1) 129-1] 121-7} 118-2] 120-0) 121-0} 126-6] 128-0} 132-6} 135-4 
GCOS ce a nen a ee 142-6] 137-6] 138-7] 136-5} 132-7} 134-1] 137-0] 139-6] 143-4) 150-0} 153-5 
C. Canadian Farm 
Products. 
298-2] 307-4] 311-5] 324-3) 345-6] 344-7| 327-4] 303-0] 282-5) 254-4) 235-0 
212-5] 197-1| 194-8] 183-8] 186-4] 184-4} 180-5] 194-0] 172-0) 144-8] 141-6 
141-0} 158-0} 163-1} 164-6] 167-1) 157-5) 158-5} 140-9} 119-2) 118-3} 126-2 
124-3] 128-5} 130-6} 139-9] 140-6} 139-3] 132-7) 137-3} 134-0) 122-3} 119-7 
123-3] 125-4] 126-6] 124-7) 132-4] 142-8) 158-0] 166-4] 157-2) 165-9] 168-5 
+2} 195-6} 177-7| 160-4} 181-0} 173-1} 169-6] 174-0) 151-7| 148-6) 174-5 
-5| 211-2} 202-0) 196-5} 187-1] 177-9] 184-9] 183-7) 202-4} 199-0} 195-8 
-9| 170-9] 155-3} 139-5| 123-5} 121-1] 124-9] 133-2} 128-8} 137-8} 140-4 
-4| 134-7] 120-5) 122-5) 116-9) 131-9] 120-8] 120-1) 120-5) 131-2) 145-6 
-0| 128-5} 122-0} 119-6] 118-4} 109-3] 108-8) 114-1} 119-8} 124-2} 134-9 
-6| 134-2) 116-5} 111-1] 104-8} 106-4) 108-2) 117-6} 118-4} 132-2] 141-6 
-7| 142-0) 129-6] 124-0) 116-4) 120-6) 124-8] 125-2) 132-2] 141-6] 152-6 
+9] 272-1] 271-3] 277-3] 287-4] 281-7} 275-1] 259-2} 253-1] 234-1} 220-6 
-5| 187-5] 180-3] 167-5) 163-3) 161-2} 160-1) 171-7) 156-1) 142-3} 141-2 
+3) 149-4] 147-4] 149-1] 148-6} 141-5) 144-6] 1383-2] 119-7} 123-0) 133-3 
+2) 128-5| 127-4] 132-4] 132-4] 128-3] 123-9) 128-8] 128-8} 123-0] 125-3 
+2) 128-7) 122-8] 119-7} 122-3} 129-4) 139-7) 148-4] 142-9] 153-5) 158-6 
-4| 175-8] 160-0) 146-8] 157-1] 153-7] 153-0) 156-0] 144-5) 146-1) 166-7 
II. Articles of Marine 
Origin— 
Raw or partly manu- 
factured— . 
2k MOE NR ee 161-2] 160-2) 160-2) 160-2] 188-7) 171-0) 171-0] 171-0} 171-0} 171-0} 171-0 
(20 Be. Se ees Ae 134-8] 102-0] 102-0] 146-3} 136-3] 101-7] 84-3] 84-3) 127-5) 127-5) 137-5 
| 7 i = See 116-3] 112-5} 117-5] 102-5) 129-4] 114-0} 114-0} 117-9] 116-7] 104-0} 121-7 
EOOS ny, FARGO Ss Sait 111-3] 111-3} 116-3) 124-0} 166-4) 156-3] 119-8] 120-9] 119-8) 124-8) 124-8 
pt ee ee ea 122-9] 125-9] 115-9) 108-2] 146-7] 119-8] 114-0} 112-1) 130-6] 140-2) 115-2 
FOUN as. (S.8S8 . lbs GEE 115-2] 106-3] 98-6) 108-6] 144-8} 115-2] 126-7] 121-7) 1380-6] 1387-1) 125-5 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured— 
+8] 179-3] 179-3] 178-8] 182-4] 162-0) 167-0) 178-8] 183-9] 182-9) 159-7 
+2) 160-4) 149-4] 148-7] 143-2} 155-6) 148-9) 145-2) 143-3] 147-4) 147-4 
2-3] 152-9) 152-5) 152-5) 159-6] 157-7] 152-5) 158-3] 149-7] 140-0} 142-1 
+3) 132-2} 129-6] 129-9] 129-9} 129-9] 135-1] 133-3] 122-7] 125-7) 132-2 
-6| 132-6] 138-1] 138-1] 152-6] 152-3} 148-1} 144-5] 149-7| 167-3) 168-0 
-6| 166-6] 164-7! 159-5] 152-4) 148-3] 150-9} 158-8} 164-3] 168-2) 173-4 
+1) 175-0) 175-0] 174-7| 183-8] 164-0] 167-9] 178-2] 181-0} 180-3} 162-2 
-2| 147-4] 139-3] 144-3] 136-1] 132-5] 134-6] 126-1] 139-8} 143-5] 145-7 
+8) 143-9] 144-7} 141-3] 152-9} 148-0} 143-9] 149-3) 142-4] 132-0] 137-6 
-3| 127-6] 126-7| 128-6] 138-0] 135-7] 130-1) 180-5} 122-1) 125-5) 130-6 
+4) 131-1] 133-2} 131-5] 151-3} 145-1] 140-5] 137-3] 145-4] 161-3} 156-3 
+1} 153-2} 150-0] 148-2] 150-7! 141-0} 145-5] 150-5} 156-8] 161-3] 162-8 
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6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Origin and Degree of Manu- 
facture, by Months, 1920-1925'— concluded. 


Origins and years. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.| June. | July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


III. Articles of Forest 


Origin— 
Raw or partly manu- 
factured— : 
UPL S 5 oan a Perea 199-5} 211-3) 217-6! 248-3) 250-6] 236-7) 246-0] 241-6) 249-3) 247-1] 237-8] 222-7 
DO ee ct Rta: cath eace 219-4} 213-7} 216-0} 207-2} 185-1! 175-2) 173-9} 172-9] 161-7} 159-9) 161-1} 160-0 
i DACs Merri de: See 159-0) 153-5) 153-9) 154-2) 157-3) 156-4] 158-5) 158-8) 159-0) 161-7] 161-7) 165-5 
iB iae o8 See Ae eee Aer 167-6} 166-0] 167-0] 164-8) 166-7} 172-6] 171-1] 170-0] 170-3) 170-6} 171-0} 168-4 
GOA aa eae ete ite 167-6} 165-5} 164-8) 160-9) 160-8} 160-6] 151-9) 151-7] 149-1) 148-3} 146-8] 147-0 
USPADS org entero GBI 147-7| 149-4} 149-7) 149-7) 149-5} 149-9} 150-2) 150-1| 150-5) 149-1} 149-9] 150-5 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured— 
1920P SP cea ae 220-7| 220-7| 221-7| 222-3] 222-3) 222-3] 296-3] 296-3] 296-4] 345-5] 345-5) 344-7 
LOD lee eine Beret 344-7| 344-3) 295-1) 295-1] 295-1) 294-6) 257-9] 257-9] 257-9] 220-7) 220-7| 220-7 
1D nee 2s 2 at Me fe 196-1] 196-1} 196-1} 196-1) 196-0] 196-0} 196-2] 196-2) 196-2] 208-5} 208-5) 208-5 
GPE ot ae Riches Bll ny 208-5} 208-5) 208-5) 208-5] 208-6} 208-6] 208-6) 208-6] 208-6} 208-6] 208-6) 208-6 
1OD4n ee, ee ee 209-4} 209-4) 209-4) 209-4] 209-4} 209-4] 204-9] 200-0} 200-0} 192-7| 197-2) 196-2 
192 Breet ce eek: 196-2] 196-2} 196-2] 196-2) 196-2} 196-2} 196-2] 196-2] 196-2) 196-2} 196-2) 196-2 
Total— 
COPA Se eee nee 2 203-8) 213-2) 218-4) 243-1! 245-0] 233-9] 256-0] 252-5! 258-8] 266-7) 259-3] 247-1 
102 liars, seer ts ara 244-4] 239-8] 231-8) 224-7) 207-1] 199-1) 190-6] 189-9) 180-9) 172-1} 173-0} 172-2 
RO ne Nee 9 A ln 166-4} 162-0] 162-4) 162-6] 165-1} 164-3) 166-0} 166-3] 166-4) 171-0) 171-0} 174-1 
102 Syaeee eres Whee 175-7| 174-8} 175-3) 173-5) 175-1] 179-8] 178-6) 177-7] 177-9] 178-2) 178-5) 176-4 
GR ae aces 176-0] 174-3} 173-7) 170-6) 170-5] 170-4] 162-5) 161-4) 159-3] 157-2) 156-9) 156-9 
A925. teeta eer ee iae 157-4] 158-8] 159-0} 159-0) 158-9] 159-2) 159-4) 159-3) 159-7] 158-5} 159-2) 159-6 
IV. Articles of Mineral 
Origin— 
Raw or partly manu- 
factured— 


187-5} 191-1) 193-1) 191-8} 193-0} 194-8) 200-0) 204-8) 207-3} 208-4) 207-0 
188-9) 184-8) 180-7) 180-9) 173-0} 170-9} 167-7/ 168-3] 169-0} 166-0} 165-0 
158-8} 159-2} 158-7) 156-6] 157-9] 158-4] 162-0} 168-8) 166-9) 165-3) 164-3 
164-8} 168-4} 169-1) 167-6) 167-2} 164-3] 163-1) 162-5) 162-8) 160-9} 161-7 
162-0} 162-6} 159-8) 158-1) 157-1] 156-4] 157-6) 157-5) 157-8) 157-8) 160-0 
159-4} 158-3) 157-3) 157-1] 156-8} 157-3] 158-4) 158-9) 159-1) 160-8} 160-0 


Fully or chiefly manu- 


factured— 4 

19204 ee ae eee 181-6} 186-3) 189-9} 192-9} 199-0} 203-2) 204-6) 208-2} 213-9) 213-5) 211-7] 208-0 
102 ee eerie 201-5) 193-7] 188-1} 182-2) 177-5] 173-5} 169-1] 163-5) 159-9} 161-6} 159-5) 156-6 
Papier = & B Sra est, 154-8) 153-9) 153-4} 152-3] 152-9} 153-3] 155-0) 153-4) 154-5) 153-9] 152-2] 151-8 
102 SES a ee care 151-3) 150-7) 153-0} 154-7} 151-7] 151-8) 151-9] 151-8) 151-0} 150-1] 150-0] 150-0 
1024 ee ee ees 154-3] 156-7) 156-9] 156-5] 156-0} 153-1) 150-8] 149-6] 147-6] 143-6] 143-1] 143-2 
VAR seal eer trac eile 1438-8] 145-2) 145-0} 143-9] 143-3] 143-9] 143-8] 143-2) 142-9) 141-9) 141-1] 141-1 

Total— 

LODE rr vee 179-4] 184-5) 187-6] 190-4] 193-3] 196-2} 197-8} 201-6) 207-3) 209-5} 209-7) 208-0 
100 eee eee ee 198-3) 189-9} 185-7) 181-0] 178-3] 175-5) 173-0) 168-4] 166-6] 167-8) 165-2) 163-0 
UO PARA? otek eerie ie aa. we 159-5) 158-2} 157-5) 157-0) 156-0} 156-6] 157-7) 157-4] 160-5) 159-7) 158-3) 157-9 
a) reins eee Ree be 156-9] 157-0] 159-6} 160-8} 158-6] 158-7) 158-0) 157-6} 157-1} 157-1] 156-4] 156-8 
1 Re ERE Ns Avy 159-1} 160-7) 161-0) 159-5) 158-9} 157-1] 155-6} 155-3) 154-2) 152-0) 151-5) 152-1 
1925 ear ty ae 153-6] 152-6] 152-2) 151-4] 151-2} 151-6) 151-6] 151-8) 151-8) 151-3} 151-2} 150-9 


All raw or partly manu- 
factured— 


IEPA Vase oR ee 239-6] 245-8] 246-0] 261-5} 268-9} 264-4) 260-0} 247-6) 242-7) 229-1] 221-2) 210-9 
CYA bento eRe oie a 203-3] 188-8} 184-9) 177-5} 171-4] 163-2) 162-5} 166-4) 158-0) 151-2) 149-2] 151-6 
OPP Apert Sle ige ie al 8. 146-5) 150-4) 151-2) 152-1) 152-9) 150-8) 152-6) 147-4! 141-6) 142-7) 146-9] 148-0 
OOS yr ce ran Mer 142-8) 144-2) 145-5) 148-2) 148-0] 147-3) 144-4) 144-2) 145-2) 143-1] 142-9] 142-7 
(Opes Tongass ok See 145-9] 146-3] 143-6] 140-2] 141-2] 144-0] 147-9] 152-4) 149-5) 154-1] 155-5) 159-3 
Go Dee eer tte 166:6| 165-3) 158-7} 151-9] 157-2) 155-5} 154-8] 156-1] 150-3} 150-4) 160-3) 163-6 
All fully or chiefly manu- 
factured— 
AQ 20 vie aoc as 2s ee 226-6] 228-6] 232-6} 242-0} 249-3) 252-7] 260-8) 258-3) 254-6] 247-2) 229-3) 216-4 
1 SPH eed Ae isthe Ne ati 204-9} 201-1] 196-8] 191-8} 181-0} 176-3) 174-8] 174-1] 169-6] 162-2] 158-8] 158-0 
Lp ies aol, Safer 154-7| 156-1} 157-7] 157-0] 154-7} 154-1) 156-1] 156-3] 152-3) 151-8} 154-1) 155-5 
I Bh ans det brah erecta b & 156-7| 160-2) 164-4] 164-6] 159-7) 158-3] 157-6] 156-6] 158-8] 157-9] 156-4) 156-4 
OD Stet caces-tecee ies wee 159-4} 160-9] 159-6] 154-9) 152-8) 153-1] 154-9} 158-3] 156-9] 159-0] 158-4] 159-9 
AO VAT anon beens ates geet 163-3' 163-2 163-4! 158-2! 159-3! 160-8' 159-2! 160-5! 159-2! 156-8! 157-0! 159-8 


1See also diagrams on p. 737. 
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II].—RETAIL PRICES. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in addition to wholesale prices, collects 
retail prices in some 60 Canadian cities for foods, fuel and lighting, clothing and 
miscellaneous items, including data concerning the costs of various services. Prices 
are collected by the Bureau for over 80 food commodities, these are averaged along 
with certain prices received through agents of the Department of Labour, and are 
then handed to the latter for insertion monthly in the “Labour Gazette”. The fuel 
group includes prices for coal and rates for electricity and gas. Information is 
collected for 44 clothing items and percentage price changes are computed therefrom, 
Miscellaneous items include prices for toilet articles, medicines, tobacco, books, 
newspapers, furniture and house furnishings; also the costs of services, including 
data for hospitals, laundries, barbers, street-car transportation, doctors, telephones 
and entertainment. Rentals are collected by the Department of Labour. 


1.—New Index Number of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, 
1914-1926. 


A new index number of retail prices, rents and costs of services has been 
computed by the Bureau on the basis of prices in 1913 and carried back by months 
to that year. Current index numbers are based on materials collected by the Bureau, 
save in the case of rentals, which are collected by the Department of Labour. The 
Bureau is also indebted to the Department of Labour for much of the basic price 
data pertaining to earlier years. Index numbers have been computed for food, 
fuel and lighting, clothing, rent, sundries and total. Each item is weighted on the 
principle of aggregate consumption. The result is a series of general index numbers 
which indicate the trend of retail prices, etc. 


This index number has for its object the measurement of the general move- 
ment, of retail prices and living costs in the Dominion as a whole. It is cons- 
structed in such a manner as to make possible comparisons with other general 
index numbers, such as the index of wholesale prices. Jt is not intended to be a 
measurement of the cost of living of any particular class or section in the Dominion. 
Costs of living show considerable diversity in the various sections of the Dominion, 
and wage disputes in any particular section necessitate a special review for 
the section concerned. For the purpose, however, of showing broad general 
tendencies in living costs over the Dominion as a whole the Bureau’s index number 
of retail prices, rents and costs of services is suitable. 


Table 7 shows that the general movement of retail prices and living costs in 
the Dominion has fluctuated between 50 and 55 p.c. above 1913 level during 1925 
and 1926. These figures represent a decline in the neighborhood of 40 or 50 
points from the peak index numbers attained in 1920. In 1925 the general index 
tended to rise slightly, but this tendency was reversed during 1926, as the index 
declined until December of that year. 
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7._Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, 1914-1926. 
(1913=100). 
Food Fuel Rent Clothing | Sundries | Total 
Years and Months. Index. | Index. | Index. | Index. | Index. | Index 
1914. 
ANY MER ites “fete o icles tina aie aks Av sonsire as 105 99 97 100 100 101 
JOL SoS A er a ce oe ee 105 99 97 100 100 101 
Ee God EG San ee ame: eer nara 104 99 97 100 100 101 
ONT ASE Oe ee Ren a AR eae eet 101 99 97 100 100 100 
LEDS  0 Fteh a ch as De eae Mo 100 97 97 100 100 99 
TSsc OAS 5 EROS aN Se ne SE Oe eo ie 99 97 97 100 100 100 
“TOL el SR ee eng ee a 100 97 97 101 100 99 
2S AYR Re aS Ane Sento Ae mcriens 103 97 97 101 100 101 
September 105 97 97 102 100 101 
October... |... 20.5... 108 97 97 102 100 102 
November... 107 97 - 97 103 100 102 
TO POREE ES GI OPE is ios gfe wa ate assis sa cvastye «8 107 97 97 103 100 102 
1915. 
MRRP Mecrectenc vara Mieienva ox s ave se era ies acne ae 107 97 94 105 100 102 
SERIE Cerne ir ns See tee the Ie ai 107 97 94 107 100 103 
TCE Ua eS Se SP 5 a eo 105 97 94 108 100 102 
A STS I a Oe Se A 104 97 94 108 100 102 
WETS OR Ait rte 9 cna ae eee Ale eee Nee ae 105 95 94 109 100 102 
NIE. SEAS aotice MAREE OED OA OCR Coe tree 104 95 94 109 100 102 
Lh ae ot Ce ne ci eerie agen Ee ee 104 95 94 110 100 102 
TL AE CST Ble as ae ea = a 104 95 94 111 101 102 
PEGOUEOOT Cs See & arelnk aoe ee id swat acls 103 96 94 112 101 102 
(ORS 72 DESI ARE 2 OS eal 3 ae SR eee 104 96 94 115 101 103 
TS STS a a ee 107 96 94 115 102 105 
EC EVITI 655 Se oc a a eh A 108 96 94 115 102 105 
1916. 
“RTS te ci a Se Ene Sree 110 96 95 116 103 106 
USPSINIAY Yat cote ba ee eee bk wince oe ee 112 96 95 117 103 107 
1 ESTES GC pos ae eee ep Re oa 111 96 95 119 104 107 
avis 55 rn hae oP a. to cas ea 111 96 95 121 104 108 
CTE Se Sa anc ce eernital See ence 111 96 95 123 105 108 
RENE on ate et cles. Meteo class, Godtourtoss 113 97 95 125 105 109 
SL SEE Nod ee ee Re tee a 112 97 95 126 107 110 
BAT SER 0 Oe tee aN, Ere 115 98 95 128 108 111 
OREO DY OLN: Se ice a titty closiae eens 119 99 95 130 109 114 
IIIT oes oe oe os a a sha, f oho enue iorond 123 100 95 132 109 115 
He OETELLIGTS BORER 5 nec Res os a reset crs 129 101 95 134 110 118 
DOCU TENG 2 ne A ASR re ne 133 103 95 136 110 120 
1917. 
MEAT SEO eRe a wiscce's pu eheyeboanet ied 135 107 102 138 110 123 
ECR ENS er een = Pe Pe ag oe, 138 107 102 139 110 124 
March... PAE Atoncanee 141 108 102 141 112 126 
LESS 0 LR "ah IR We tr Oe a ee 142 106 102 143 114 127 
UES yp ap Ss ne a rh Ree Reg 156 107 102 145 114 132 
fn op AP ay iP a WL We ey ae OR 156 108 102 147 116 133 
LO ofa AOS LOR SO aoe ponent ceca 153 109 102 149 117 133 
PCLT TS Pa px de ae eee are Ser 153 110 102 150 118 126 
RSP MRURNOT oS ean fa do's Pye Peres aiase ak eusisiot tate 154 110 102 152 119 134 
MENA RIAE CN wets i kas oa eitidla tc ees geo ts 156 111 102 154 120 136 
November........ Re 7) Sn dk 161 111 102 156 121 138 
Pee: SMe eh os ee eae ao leit ecole 163 112 102 158 121 139 
1918. 
eRe Re el cat at oe iG oe teins ayia 165 115 102 160 122 140 
RTM Ghent ert se ic slaorie stnis acto woes ae 166 115 102 163 123 142 
CAE AO WS EEL SE A SP ne Eo a 168 116 103 165 124 143 
11, «hal a a ge EN oe Ce 166 116 105 167 126 144 
Ne OE ABs OP rs! I I ra ek ah 168 116 107 169 128 146 
OLS aA ae Bee ea 170 117 109 171 130 148 
gras ee Me RUE ah A ee oe ee Tee 173 119 110 173 131 149 
Oy elites Nee a ieee neta APM 179 122 112 177 132 153 
PRRINOT ee cn och na nee Re alone? 178 124 110 179 133 153 
URAL ey 2a ae oN nalcbints opines 181 126 111 181 134 155 
PPIRAGE OAs chek ect rans san meer ey 181 127 111 183 136 156 
IST ee chs by goto ere eta® 2 182 130 111 185 137 157 
25297—474 
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7.—_Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, 1914-1926—continued. 


(1913=100). 

Food Fuel Rent Clothing | Sundries Total 
Years and Months. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. 

1919 
NENTETO dace RU hase Geasls GRBeRSE Aben orice 184 131 111 187 138 159 
JEKelDII EN Apa Oca Meena COMER Som oon ee 180 129 111 189 139 158 
YB eTel Gl ope pc ate we ee a beaes ty ier, ie Si Kk nie A 175 128 112 191 140 156 
2 Ny ip eee aerate Se Pen Ae, Oa ary Se ena 178 128 112 193 141 158 
IN ERG: Aaah Sah reece rt SR Ser eRe eee ci aie 181 127 116 195 142 161 
Nia MR RA ae ary Se oT Cito Oemnere 183 128 119 197 143 163 
liv biach Sere aaa a Aeecie tm aan nr came Gis s, aetee 184 128 120 200 144 164 
EUROS. ces ener occa tate ert aa oe eee 193 132 121 202 145 168 
Sic sitsiaal lip RAC eR eR Amen Ome Gamo ncree 190 133 122 204 146 168 
October. ecigush eee eee te eee 189 132 122 206 148 168 
INOVOMIDER aeanm ec PA meen ds to oneal 189 135 122 208 149 169 
Mecemiberee atria eae 193 135 122 210 150 171 

1920. 
a) AMAL areca ease eae atsie  e 203 138 122 220 153 177 
PODEUALY oe. cpasene cach PP kernel eee t= 207 140 124 230 153 181 
Miaioties ea = firs reais act aN ccc ks ec oe 214 142 125 240 153 186 
Aprile Penne ne eT COC eet Acie 212 145 130 250 155 189 
TEES faa ee ee a ean eee stam he cerca A ceca 221 146 137 253 155 194 
TUNE ae Meee ees tee eee Oar ee 226 152 137 253 155 196 
Tuli ens xen oe esha sr oe Sates es aloe 224 156 138 251 160 196 
AUSISC nt One et sieck Sa GE tee cece 219 159 138 250 160 195 
Sepuerabers enc eee cere ito rate 213 167 140 246 160 193 
OGLOber sn. dae seteara nek aideten clara ataisigatn ste 212 173 141 242 160 192 
INGV6M Der nian sos ase eee eee 204 178 142 238 160 189 
WECM Perec crits sic certs ane orenmeresee an aeee: 198 175 142 234 160 186 

1921. 
PANUALY oo. ccitezrcte cued bie epeans sss eetatetelel 194 177 142 232 160 184 
Me bruaTiye tit ieee es ak ter ci ee eee 189 175 143 222 160 181 
MATCHES ies, sete. on Ae aap renter a 178 171 144 214 160 175 
YAnpraill bays ek tis Sale Seon  en , | o enen eaane e 171 168 145 206 160 171 
si! Ka Raa, (ane le rt frames Aan race 166 165 147 198 160 168 
Juno se ae eee MI Dae eee ee oe 151 163 149 195 160 162 
Uy ee oes eee pec ee rs Lore ere ee 149 163 149 192 160 161 
ERTEIGE Siri Aae Bet ce eel oe 154 163 149 188 160 162 
Seplteul Dera cme onc we Sera sate cement 159 163 149 184 160 163 
OGlober. sao tree eee 154 164 150 178 160 160 
INOV.GH GOR ahr woe o. 1ceietee meee ee ees ins 148 162 150 174 160 157 
DM Scom berate ae et een 147 162 150 178 160 157 

1922 
VONUATY cp Ape stim aia ssSaehe 147 161 150 176 160 157 
ING DTUOEY sree ak Ae eee fs EES REO 142 159 151 173 160 155 
Manchicencnanrs oni Rl teenie ee ax eee 141 \ 158 152 170 160 154 
A prillee ate ee eo Re ON eee cee oe 137 157 153 168 160 152 
I RENE RAE aca Pie ce Agee Baronets > De cane crest 136 156 153 166 160 151 
ER TbOVCY Ree ee ce a get en Set eros A eee Ala 135 156 154 165 160 151 
DEL crac OG Gra at RE etree ie nett 136 155 154 164 160 151 
BA OTIS Peis stecaeTeorkentoe ot Ogee mini orrer Resort 139 156 154 164 160 152 
DPEMtOhA Orsi. aesaveaios cle svaagrslaal eho nents 136 162 155 164 160 152 
WCLODCES ertcot cee tier hin Faden mere 136 166 155 163 160 152 
MN ometlber eanectnaw otic. bein ami 137 164 155 163 160 152 
Wecemberhavetew. ores eee a eee ee 138 161 155 163 160 152 

1928. 
Rh iiech vider) er ety cea OM nee + 2B oes ome 140 160 155 164 160 153 
MEDLUAL Ys. caenek a ee te a ho 139 161 156 164 160 153 
Mar. Oh Os Jes nerve ee bie tesa ete te ee 14 161 157 164 160 155 
PAD EUG a inp gerer cesraree Oe oe eh ete 139 161 157 164 160 153 
Misi ayaa taid:s. err euneiooeei chee fein meee 137 157 158 164 160 152 
JUNC Cee eee Re eee 136 155 158 164 160 152 
DRL Vs st teat eee tecaeee an. thoeee ar Bette tey Me ioc 135 155 158 165 158 151 
LANIOTIS se cietrscken ake aero Rae etna ce tere eae 140 156 158 165 158 153 
September siaun aocktict peer: wane aioe 139 159 158 165 158 153 
OcGtOberssacuusos on een oe eee 141 160 158 165 158 154 
INOVeIOID eR tere nate at nee ee 142 161 158 165 158 154 
IDO COM SCE kee acorn een ects 142 161 158 165 158 154 
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7.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, 1914-1926— concluded. 


(1913 =100). 

Food Fuel Rent | Clothing | Sundries | Total 
Years and Months. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. 

1924, 
SEMUAE VRE Mee set a ac eect. cai 143 160 158 161 157 153 
UG ISP AREY oi Ine 73h asic crf aoa 143 158 158 161 157 153 
140 158 158 161 157 152 
134 157 158 161 157 150 
131 154 158 161 157 149 
130 153 158 161 157 148 
131 153 158 161 155 148 
135 153 158 161 155 150 
136 153 158 161 155 150 
OCR ern Lan Ae oa a eee 137 153 158 161 155 150 
DIOMOIM DOr ct eae ts. phiee oe ee cee 138 152 158 161 155 151 
MDE 20 08) oe Mt eRe Caro i et 140 151 158 161 155 151 

1925. 
LESTE Sy Saat Rvs Sei ig ae Pe oe eee 143 152 158 161 154 152 
LEST STEN Vahey tip | tele RNIN plete Epeenitiin AP 145 152 158 161 154 153 
March Eee Mise tithe Ae aE eo oe eae 142 152 158 161 154 152 
ADL AIEN RG fs CARN 8 ee OAM Sate 140 151 158 161 154 151 
ED oi Re Ee ET Eee aE Ce NEES 139 149 158 161 154 150 
ART ESE «eRe aE ee 138 149 158 161 154 150 
Bil folate Lec Ia 9 ee A ae Cn aa 138 150 158 160 152 150 
HOMES G PENG: es alts. chee. Moments wae 143 150 158 160 152 151 
SO PR ad SG ae Dae ee en eee eae eee 143 151 158 160 152 151 
WCEODON Se ase |e ieee ts ee Se 144 151 158 160 152 152 
INOWOMICEC Et ie. tu ete tee ee cae 148 155 158 160 152 154 
Dero MSL! TOA. tke ss A we 153 157 158 160 152 155 

1926. 
SRRUARV ess fs soe oad Se renee & oi Se aniete eed 154 155 156 160 152 155 
| DEN Te (21 aig Se eee ane a eel ae ie meer Pe 153 157 156 160 152 155 
March 153 155 156 160 152 155 
April. . 151 155 156 158 152 154 
May.. 151 152 156 158 152 154 
ETERS eee EY Sek ES RC ee Aer eed 150 150 156 158 151 153 
CCL Re IS A oa SR 151 150 156 158 151 153 
August 151 150 156 158 151 153 
September 147 151 156 158 151 152 
ORO AT a. PG ton Pie. dak. Uti < Bnbc Hois » 147 151 156 158 151 152 
INET U GEILE? Bem eR Nc et ties ats, eae 148 151 156 157 151 152 
LD ECS Tay Chat Be ee ae a ae Se 150 151 156 157 151 153 

A family budget constructed by the Department of Labour appears regularly 


in the Labour Gazette. The budget material has been used by the Bureau to obtain 


the tables which follow, the index numbers having been computed by the Bureau. 


Table 8 shows the prices of items included in the family budget and the index 


numbers of groups from 1917 to 1925. 


The index numbers are weighted with the 


quantities used by the Department of Labour in computing their monthly family 


budget. Table 9 gives these group indexes by provinces. 


An examination of 


the tables reveals the course of the budget, consisting of food, fuel and lghtins; 


and rents, over the period shown. 
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8.—Prices and Index Numbers of a Family Budget of Staple 


PRICES 


33 
34 


36 


39 


42 


5|Cheese, new 


Commodities. 


Beef, sirloin steak 
Beef, chuck roast 
Weal roastes.st.. or. see 
Mutton, T0ast..c cscs 
Pork, fresh, roast 
Pork, salt-miess....2.... 
Bacon, breakfast ....... 
Lard, pure leaf 
Eggs, fresh 


Buiter, Gairy....ccetssee 
Butter, creamery 
Cheese, old 


Bread, plain white 
Flour, family 
Rolled aatarcs. fsa.r sce 
Rice, good medium..... 
Beans, handpicked...... 
Apples, evaporated 
Prunes, medium........ 
Sugar, granulated 
Sugar, yellow........... 
ihen:, blacks sa< a «sts ead 
Weal ereens sc os.oc40 tee 


IBOCATOER ) foc cre eisaes Gee 
Vinegar, white wine 


All Foods 


Starch, laundry........ 
Coal, anthracite........ 
Coal, bituminous 
Wood, hard, best 
Wood, soft 
Coal oil 


Rent, 1 month 
Index Number 


Grand Total 


seer sees 


Quan- 
tity. 


$ 


Base, 
1913. 


$ 


0-222 
0-148 
0-157 
0-191 
0-195 
0-176 
0-247 
0-192 
0-337 
0-281 
0-086 
0-292 
0-339 
0-205 
0-191 
0-041 
0-032 
0-044 
0-057 
0-062 
0-120 
0-119 
0-059 
0-055 
0-356 
0-372 
0-376 
0-150 
0-064 


7-337 


100-0 


0-096 
8-80 
6-19 
6-80 
4-90 
0:237 


100-0 


19-32 
100-0 


14-104 


100-0 


1917. 


$ 


0-301 
0-207 
0-227 
0-281 
0-296 
0-268 
0-385 
0-297 
0-489 
0-424 
0-104 
0-432 


0-480 
0-330 
0-304 
0-070 
0-064 
0-061 
0-081 
0-149 
0-156 
0-154 
0-100 
0-093 
0-460 
0-452 
0-404 
0-446 
0-064 


11-42 


155-6 


0-120 


10-72 
8-43 
8-46 
6-22 
0-250 


124-1 


17-28 
89-4 


18-145 


128-7 


1918. | 1919. | 1920. 


$ 


0-364 
0-260 
0-272 
0-347 
0-364 


$ 


0-374 
0-257 
0-270 
0-348 
0-384 


$ 


0-389 
0-251 
0-274 
0-354 
0-397 


0-340 
0-494 
0-359 
0-565 
0-489 
0-123 
0-485 
0-538 
0-333 
0-310 
0-078 
0-068 
0-079 
0-114 
0-168 
0-223 
0-180 
0-113 
0-105 
0-572 
0-548 
0-436 
0-346 
0-072 


0-359 
0-579 
0-392 
0-621 
0-544 
0-138 
0-564 
0-630 
0-383 
0-361 
0-079 
0-067 
0-077 
0-130 
0-122 
0-242 
0-219 
0-123 
0-115 
0-628 
0-624 
0-524 
0-359 
0-072 


0-362 
0-559 
0-380 
0-709 
0-608 
0-151 
0-631 
0-696 
0-406 
0-383 
0-093 
0-079 
0-084 
0-164 
0-117 
0-286 
0-270 
0-197 
0-185 
0-644 
0-672 
0-608 
0-658 
0-080 


13-01} 13-88) 15-99 


177-3} 189-2} 217-9 


0-141) 0-144} 0-144 


11-98 | 12-86 
9-54 | 10-00 
11-30 | 12-34 | 13-09 
8-35 | 9-12 | 10-14 
0-273} 0-287) 0-365 


17-04 
12-38 


149-6 {160-6 |192-1 


18-88 | 20-80 | 24-80 
97-7 |107-7 128-4 


20-637) 22-169] 25-908 


146-3 |157-3 |183-7 


Foods, Fuel and 


(Dominion AVERAGE 


1921. | 1922. | 1923. 


$ 


0-292 
0-162 
0-188 
0-273 
0-295 
0-265 
0-412 
0-221 
0-447 
0-390 
0-121 
0-378 
0-440 
0-303 
0-279 
0-069 
0-047 
0-056 
0-098 
0-087 
0-234 
0-193 
0-087 
0-082 
0-560 
0-602 
0-535 
0-235 
0-078 


$ 


0-332 
0-197 
0-226 
0-292 
0-328 
0-309 
0-497 
0-239 
0-529 
0-479 
0-139 
0-447 
0-519 
0-369 
0-335 
0-081 
0-062 
0-063 
0-108 
0-091 
0-221 
0-198 
0-114 
0-109 
0-556 
0-608 
0-560 
0-283 
0-080 


$ 


0-283 
0-152 
0-182 
0-277 
0-264 
0-252 
0-394 
0-231 
0-442 
0-370 
0-117 
0-399 
0-451 
0-326 
0-326 
0-067 
0-044 
0-055 
0-104 
0-087 
0-200 
0-185 
0-117 
0-112 
0-656 
0-656 
0-539 
0:252 
0-075 


12-10) 10-394) 10-525 


164-9) 141-7) 143-5 


0-138} 0-122) 0-122 


18-18 | 17-713 
12-70 | 11-436 
13-79 | 12-564 
10-26 | 9-380 
0-354) 0-313 


17-989 
11-555 
12-764 
9-512 
0-307 


199-0 |183-6 185-7 


27-08 | 27:74 | 27-86 
140-2 |143-6 146-6 


22-706) 20-877| 21-068 


161-0 {148-9 |150-2 


1924. 
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Lighting and Rent, in Sixty Cities in Canada, 1917-1924, and by Months for 1925. 
FOR 1913=100.) 


1925. 

No. 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May.| June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Year. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
0-271| 0-276} 0-276| 0-285) 0-293) 0-297] 0-302] 0-297) 0-292) 0-284) 0-277] 0-274) 0-285 1 
0-142) 0-146) 0-146) 0-153} 0-158} 0-162) 0-160] 0-158} 0-153) 0-151] 0-148] 0-147] 0-152} 2 
0-178} 0-182) 0-184) 0-183} 0-179] 0-183} 0-181] 0-184} 0-180} 0-183} 0-186} 0-182} 0-182} 3 
0-276} 0-285} 0-289} 0-290) 0-296} 0-294} 0-293] 0-293] 0-288} 0-292! 0-286] 0-286) 0-289 4 
0-241) 0-246) 0-253) 0-274) 0-284) 0-282} 0-282) 0-287) 0-293) 0-291] 0-287) 0-280} 0-275) 5 
0-234) 0-235) 0-239) 0-249) 0-257} 0-256] 0-252} 0-258] 0-263) 0-267) 0-269) 0-267) 0-254 6 
0-337) 0-341! 0-344) 0-375) 0-386} 0-389] 0-392} 0-402} 0-408) 0-416) 0-417) 0-413) 0-385 7 
0-233) 0-233) 0-235} 0-242) 0-245) 0-244) 0-241] 0-243] 0-245) 0-245) 0-248) 0-247) 0-242 8 
0-669} 0-657) 0-525) 0-375} 0-340} 0-350) 0-376) 0-408) 0-433) 0-482) 0-572! 0-647} 0-486 9 
0-519) 0-542) 0-457) 0-339] 0-303} 0-316] 0-337] 0-371) 0-392} 0-430} 0-487! 0-513) 0-417) 10 
0-122) 0-122} 0-122) 0-122} 0-119} 0-115] 0-115} 0-115) 0-115) 0-118) 0-119} 0-120) 0-119) 11 
0-397| 0-376) 0-363) 0-364! 0-368} 0-361] 0-357} 0-371) 0-388) 0-417] 0-447) 0-461} 0-389} 12 
0-439) 0-430} 0-406) 0-407) 0-409} 0-406) 0-409} 0-427) 0-442) 0-477) 0-505) 0-506} 0-439} 18 
0-290] 0-295] 0-301] 0-311) 0-315} 0-307} 0-306] 0-312} 0-318} 0-323} 0-334] 0-335} 0-312} 14 
0-290} 0-295] 0-301] 0-311) 0-315} 0-307} 0-306] 0-312} 0-318} 0-323} 0-334} 0-335] 0-312} 15 
0-075} 0-079} 0-080) 0-079) 0-079} 0-079} 0-079} 0-078) 0-079) 0-078} 0-077} 0-076} 0-078) 16 
0-055) 0-061) 0-062) 0-060) 0-058} 0-058} 0-058) 0-057| 0-057) 0-054] 0-051} 0-052} 0-057) 17 
0-062} 0-063] 0-064] 0-062} 0-061] 0-062} 0-062} 0-061} 0-061} 0-061} 0-059} 0-058) 0-061) 18 
0-108} 0-107; 0-108) 0-108) 0-108} 0-109} 0-109} 0-108) 0-110) 0-109} 0-109} 0-110} 0-109) 19 
0-082} 0-083) 0-082) 0-083) 0-083} 0-084} 0-084) 0-084) 0-084) 0-082} 0-081} 0-081} 0-083) 20 
0-200} 0-201) 0-207) 0-208) 0-207} 0-205) 0-207] 0-207| 0-205) 0-202} 0-201} 0-198] 0-204} 21 
0-153} 0-155] 0-156] 0-156) 0-154] 0-156] 0-155} 0-156} 0-159} 0-157} 0-155} 0-157) 0-156) 22 
0-095} 0-091) 0-089) 0-089) 0-087} 0-085] 0-084] 0-083} 0-082} 0-080) 0-078) 0-079) 0-085) 238 
0-090} 0-086} 0-085) 0-085) 0-083] 0-081} 0-080} 0-079] 0-078} 0-076} 0-075} 0-075} 0-081) 24 
0-704| 0-712) .0-716) 0-716] 0-716) 0-716] 0-716) 0-712} 0-720} 0-712} 0-716) 0-712] 0-714) 25 
0-704} 0-712] 0-716] 0-716] 0-716] 0-716] 0-716] 0-712} 0-720} 0-712! 0-716] 0-712] 0-714] 26 
0-580} 0-592) 0-600) 0-604) 0-604) 0-604} 0-604} 0-608} 0-616} 0-608} 0-612} 0-612} 0-604) 27 
0-232} 0-249) 0-253) 0-246) 0-228) 0-218} 0-226] 0-371] 0-274} 0-248) 0-327) 0-437] 0-276) 28 
0-080} 0-080! 0-080) 0-080) 0-080) 0-080) 0-080) 0-080) 0-080} 0-080) 0-080) 0-080) 0-080) 29 
10-774; 10-93) 16-742) 10-562) 10-484) 10-443) 10-485) 10-84 | 10-81 | 10-89 | 11-23 | 11-56 | 10-813} 30 
146-8 149-0} 146-4| 143-9} 142-9] 142-3) 142-9} 147-7] 147-3) 148-4] 153-1) 157-6) 147-4) 31 
0-123) 0-123) 0-123) 0-123) 0-126} 0-123} 0-123) 0-126) 0-126) 0-126) 0-123) 0-126) 0-124] 32 
16-816) 16-768) 16-896) 16-688) 16-448) 16-496] 16-512) 16-560) 16-688] 16-768] 17-408) 17-952) 16-833) 33 
10-400) 10-352] 10-336| 10-272) 10-240) 10-112) 10-064) 10-128] 10-112} 10-256] 10-304] 10-416] 10-249] 34 
12-544) 12-432) 12-432) 12-272) 12-272| 12-192) 12-192] 12-128] 12-192) 12-192) 12-352) 12-160) 12-280) 35 
9-200} 9-024) 8-992] 9-104} 8-992} 8-848] 8-848] 8-912) 8-896] 8-896] 9-008} 9-024) 8-979} 36 
0-305! 0-306} 0-306} 0-306) 0-305} 0-305) 0-303} 0-303) 0-303} 0-303] 0-302} 0-303) 0-304) 37 
176-2) 175-0} 175-0) 174-2) 172-9] 171-9} 171-7} 172-0) 172-8) 173-3) 176-4) 178-0] 174-1] 38 
27-620| 27-504) 27-504! 27-580| 27-596) 27-596] 27-56 | 27-52 | 27-52 | 27-48 | 27-48 | 27-48 | 27-537] 39 
145-4} 144-8 | 144-8 | 145-2 | 145-2 | 145-2 | 145-1 | 144-8 | 144-8 | 144-6 | 144-6 | 144-6 | 144-9 | 40 
21-085| 21-189) 21-001| 20-825) 20-727| 20-666) 20-695| 21-048! 21-03 | 21-11 | 21-51 | 21-87 | 21-063) 41 
150-3 | 151-1 149-8 |148-5 |147-8 |147-4 |147-6 |150-1 |150-0 |150-5 |153-4 |155-9 {150-2 42 
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9.—_Index Numbers of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting and 
Rent, in Canada, by Provinces and Months, 1925. 


(Dominion AVERAGE ror 1913=100). 


STAPLE FOODS. 


Provinces. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Year. 
Pen island... 5. 147-9] 154-4] 151-6] 144-3] 144-7] 144-5] 143-5) 148-4) 149-8) 150-3] 154-8) 160-1] 149-5 
Nova Scotia..... 133-0} 1384-3) 133-8] 130-3] 131-7] 130-8} 1381-7] 183-4] 186-7) 135-8} 141-1) 144-3) 134-8 
New Brunswick..} 149-1] 149-9] 149-7] 142-8] 141-5) 143-2} 138-5] 141-6) 148-4) 148-7) 157-6) 161-2) 147-7 
Quebees.eaagaee 137-9] 189-4] 138-2} 1387-0] 133-6] 133-3} 1384-7) 140-0) 138-1] 140-9] 147-6) 150-7) 139-3 
Ontanioseraacc. 144-5} 146-0) 142-7] 141-2) 140-0} 139-3} 139-3! 146-0] 145-3} 147-1) 152-0) 157-7) 145-0 
Manitoba........ 143-2] 145-4) 142-2) 142-6) 138-1] 139-0} 138-2) 142-8) 140-9) 139-7] 142-6) 146-2) 141-7 
Saskatchewan....} 148-7] 153-5) 151-2) 147-1] 146-7| 144-5] 143-9] 148-7) 146-0) 146-4] 149-7) 152-4] 148-2 
“Albertaccs 7-3. 151-7] 154-4] 150-5) 147-1) 146-1] 146-1] 147-3] 152-1) 147-9} 149-8) 151-0} 154-7] 149-9 
British Columbia] 162-1} 165-7] 162-9} 161-5) 161-6] 162-5) 164-8] 166-6] 166-1] 165-1) 167-5) 169-6) 164-6 


Pei sisland sna. 156-0} 154-5} 155-5) 157-6] 155-0} 157-1] 156-5) 156-0) 157-6) 188-1] 157-6} 161-3) 157-1 
Nova Scotia..... 175-9) 175-9) 177-0) 177-0} 177-0} 174-3] 172-8] 172-8) 172-8) 172-8] 172-8) 172-8) 174-3 
New Brunswick..} 164-9} 164-4] 163-9] 163-9) 164-4} 164-4] 164-9] 164-9] 165-4] 166-0} 166-5] 167-0] 164-9 
Qucbeck. sq sa 173-3] 173-3) 173-3) 172-8) 171-7) 171-2} 170-2) 171-7) 172-8] 172-8] 175-9) 177-0} 172-8 
Ontario cs... .cec-s 181-2] 180-6} 180-6] 179-1] 178-0} 177-0} 177-0] 177-5) 178-0) 179-6} 182-7] 186-4] 179-6 


: : 1 
Manitoba........ 188-5) 188-5) 188-5) 188-5} 188-5) 188-5] 188-5} 188-5} 188-5) 188-5) 186-9] 186-9} 188-5 
Saskatchewan....| 190-1] 190-1] 190-6] 190-1} 189-5] 181-2) 184-3] 183-2] 181-7] 181-2) 188-0) 185-9] 186-4 
Alberta stone acs 131-4} 131-4) 129-8] 127-7] 128-8] 128-3) 126-7] 128-8] 125-1} 127-2) 126-7) 126-7) 128-3 
British Columbia} 150-8] 149-7) 148-7] 148-7} 145-5] 142-9] 142-4] 146-6] 146-6] 147-6} 147-1] 147-1) 147-1 


RENT. 
Pansland acme 115-2} 113-3) 113-3) 115-8) 117-5) 117-5) 117-5} 119-8} 119-8) 119-8) 119-8} 119-8) 117-5 
Nova Scotia..... 123-8] 123-8) 123-8] 123-8) 123-8] 123-8] 123-8) 123-8] 123-8) 118-5) 118-5) 118-5) 122-5 
New Brunswick..} 142-1] 142-1] 142-1] 142-1) 142-1) 142-1) 142-1] 142-1] 142-1) 142-1] 142-1] 142-1) 142-1 
Quebee. .<... 608% 121-3} 121-3) 121-3) 121-3) 121-1} 121-1] 121-1] 121-1] 121-1) 120-4} 120-4) 120-4) 120-8 
Ontario......... -| 153-1] 153-1) 153-1} 153-1) 153-1) 153-1) 152-6) 152-6} 152-4) 152-4) 152-4) 152-4) 152-8 
Manitoba........ 184-2) 184-2) 184-2] 184-2) 184-2] 184-2) 184-2) 184-2] 184-2) 184-2) 184-2] 184-2) 184-2 
Saskatchewan....] 184-2} 184-2] 184-2] 184-2) 184-2] 184-2] 184-2] 184-2) 184-2] 184-2] 184-2) 184-2} 184-2 
Alberta: tn.ssne oe 148-0} 148-0} 148-0); 148-0} 148-0} 148-0} 148-0] 148-0) 148-0] 148-0} 148-0) 148-0] 148-0 


British Columbia} 134-3] 134-3] 134-3] 135-8] 135-8) 135-8] 135-8) 135-8] 135-8) 135-8] 135-8) 135-8) 135-4 


GRAND TOTAL. 


PH. Islandy..... 137-6] 140-2] 138-8) 136-2] 136-6) 136-8] 136-2] 1389-5) 140-4) 140-8} 143-0) 146-3) 139-4 
Nova Scotia..... 135-5} 136-1) 186-1) 184-2) 184-9) 184-1) 134-3) 135-3) 135-2) 134-7] 137-5) 189-2) 135-6 
New Brunswick..} 148-6) 149-0} 148-7] 145-2} 144-5) 145-5) 143-0] 144-7) 148-3] 148-5) 153-2) 155-2) 147-9 
Quebee:..n5. 0+ 56.6 136-8] 137-6] 187-0) 136-3) 134-3) 134-1] 134-6) 137-6] 136-8) 138-0] 142-0) 143-8) 137-4 
Ontario: << .-....- 152-1] 152-8) 151-1) 150-1) 149-3) 148-8) 148-7) 152-2) 151-9] 153-0} 156-0] 159-5) 152-2 
Manitoba........ 163-0} 164-1) 162-4) 162-6) 160-3} 160-8] 160-4!) 162-8] 161-8] 161-2) 162-4) 164-4) 162-2 
Saskatchewan....| 166-1] 168-6] 167-4] 165-2} 164-9] 162-6] 162-8) 165-1] 163-5] 163-6] 166-3) 167-4] 165-3 
Alberta... ...«.- 147-4} 148-8) 146-5) 144-5) 144-1) 144-0) 144-5) 147-2) 144-5) 145-8) 146-4) 148-3) 146-0 
British Columbia] 150-8) 152-6] 151-0} 150-7} 150-4] 150-5] 151-6} 153-1] 152-9] 152-5} 153-7) 154-7) 152-0 


III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF SECURITY PRICES. 


1.—General Index Numbers of a Fixed List of Securities. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics calculates and issues monthly weighted 
index numbers of common and preferred stocks and bonds. The securities included 
and the method of weighting are described in considerable detail on pages 753 to 755 
of the Canada Year Book. 1925. 
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A brief summary of the more important movements of security prices during 
1925, together with Table 10, showing index numbers of prices by months in 1924 
and 1925, is appended. Prices of common stocks in 1923 were given on p. 756 of 
the 1925 Year Book. 

Security Prices, 1925.—Prices of common stocks in 1925 were very strongly 
upward, sharing in the boom which characterized the New York stock market. 
Thirty-one industrial common stocks, on the basis of prices in 1913 = 100, were 133.5 
in January and 175.5 in December, a rise of 42 points. It will be seen by reference 
to the table that the pulp and paper, milling, textile and clothing and the miscel- 
laneous group all shared markedly in the upward movement, while the iron and steel 
and iron and steel products and construction groups lagged. The greatest increase 
was in section b of the miscellaneous group, which rose from 183.3 in January to 
297.1 in December, a rise of about 114 points. The fact that this group includes 
Consolidated Smelters* explains the large increase. 

Nine bank stocks increased from 97.2 to 106.9 and ten public utility stocks 
from 76.6 to 81.3. All fifty-one common stocks rose from 102.3 to 122.6. 

Preferred stocks were 96.0 in January and 98.5 in December. The food and 
allied products sub-group in this class rose from 102.0 in January to 135.3 in Decem- 
ber. All stocks in this group were higher at the end than at the beginning of the 
year. 

Eighteen industrial and public service bonds rose from 105.2 to 106.3. 


10.— Weighted Index Numbers of Security Prices, 1924-1925. 
(1913=100). 
A.—COMMON STOCKS, 1924. 


ee 
er 
Items. of Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.} Dec. 
Stocks 
included 
Parelkis: dees oe 10 91-4) 91-6} 91-2} 90-3] 90-0} 89-8} 90-0] 90-3} 92-3) 95-0} 97-0} 96-8 
Public Services 
(Railway, 
steamship , 
power, etc) 10 74-8! 76:2) 74-8] 74-9] 76-1] 76-4) 77-1] 77-6) 76-8] 77-9] 79-2} 76:3 
Transporta- 
tion (steam) 2 65-1] 65-4} 63-9] 64-4) 64-6] 63-9} 64-5] 64-7) 638-4] 63-6) 65-6) 64-9 
Municipal 
Railways. . 2 31-3] 30-9] 30-0} 29-0) 30-3] 31-2} 32-6] 35-6] 34-1] 33-7] 33-8] 36-2 
Telephone. . . 1 87-3] 87-1] 88-8} 86-8} 87-3] 88-7} 89-4] 90-5) 93-1] 93-5) 93-9) 94-1 
Power Com- 
panies...... 5 | 150-6] 160-4) 158-9] 157-3) 165-2} 171-7] 173-0] 174-1] 176-0] 184-1] 181-2} 160-3 
Industrials..... 31 | 125-2} 127-2} 125-9] 120-7] 119-9] 119-8) 120-3] 123-1) 125-3) 123-5} 125-2) 128-2 
Iron and Steel 2 37-0] 38-3) ~88-9) 35-3] 34- 33-9] 33-5) 34-4] 385-8) 35-6) 387-1] 38-4 
Tron and Steel , 
Products 
and Con- 
struction... 3 64:1] 67-7] 71-1] 65-4) 62-3] 62-6] 66-1] 65-7) 69-1) 68-4) 70-2} 72-9 
Pul and 
ate 5 | 173-8| 177-7] 172-1] 165-7] 165-5) 162-2] 161-0] 165-2) 162-9] 153-4| 150-7] 154-3 
Milling....... 4 | 161-1] 163-5} 160-1) 159-5) 157-7] 157-7} 160-7| 164-6] 167-7] 172-6} 176-2) 182-7 
Textile and 
Clothing... 5 232-0| 228-5) 224-2) 211-0} 210-6] 212-4] 208-3] 212-0] 217-8] 222-8] 228-8] 230-8 
Miscellaneous 12 | 140-9] 143-0] 143-2) 138-7] 138-8] 140-0] 142-7] 146-5) 151-5) 150-3) 154-0) 157-1 
(a) Food and 
Allied Pro- 
ORCTE 7. o,3 6 91-9] 94-6] 92-9] 89-2} 88-4] 91-5} 96-4] 98-3) 102-1) 104-8] 106-6) 111-0 
(b) All other 6 | 157-6] 159-4] 160-3] 155-5] 156-0] 156-5] 158-4] 162-9] 168-0) 165-7) 170-1) 172-8 


General Index 
Numbers.... 51 97-3| 98-8] 97-6] 95-4] 95-6] 95-7) 96-2] 97-6} 98-4) 98-6] 100-1) 99-9 


*See list in appendix to Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-1924. 
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10.—Weighted Index Numbers of Security Prices, 1924-1925—continued. 
(1913= 100). 
A.—COMMON STOCKS, 1925. 


Num- 
Items. bee Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.| June. | July. | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov.} Dec. 
included 
Banksvaaees os: 9 97-2) 97-5| 98-1] 97-3} 97-4] 98-6] 99-5} 100-4} 103-5) 105-9) 106-7) 106-9 
Public Services 
(Railway, 
steamship, 
power , etc.) 10 76-6] 77-4] 76-5) 75-6] 76-5! 76-3) 77-3) 79-4! 80-7| 82-0) 81-4) 81-3 
Transporta- 
tion (steam) 64-4] 64-3) 62-6} 61-3) 61-5] 60-1] 60-9] 61-6) 62-4) 63-9} 63-8] 62-8 
Municipal 


2 
Railways. . 2 37-2| 387-7} 38-2] 36-7) 39-0} 38-9) 40-6] 42-9) 42-0] 40-8} 41-2) 41-2 
Telephone.... 1 92-2) 91-5] 92-9} 92-3) 93-0} 94-3] 93-8) 95-0) 95-6] 95-3] 94-9) 95-8 
5 
1 
2 


Power Com- 


Panies..o2. 166-4! 174-1] 177-4] 179-8) 184-2} 192-2} 194-7) 206-1) 208-8} 213-1] 209-0) 214-2 
Industrials..... 3 133-5] 141-3] 140-0] 139-9] 143-4] 146-3] 150-9] 161-8] 163-4] 171-6] 171-0) 175-5 

Tron and Steel 39-5} 40-7| 38-7} 38-8] 38-7] 39-2] 38-8} 40-2] 41-1) 42-9] 43-2) 44-7 
Tron and Steel 

Products 

and Con- 

struction... 3 75-8| 80-4| 77-4) 77-8! 77-9) 76-2) 74-9] 78-0} 76-6| 74-2] 72-2) 70-6 
Pulp and 

Daversa. 5 | 154-4] 156-4) 158-0] 157-0] 153-9] 158-2] 159-7] 169-1] 164-7] 164-2] 165-8] 182-8 
Mathie. 02s. 4 | 195-6} 210-5) 204-1] 197-5] 198-0} 199-8} 210-0) 222-7} 226-8] 224-9] 224-5) 222-6 
Textile and 

Clothing... 5 | 236-3] 241-5) 236-1} 240-1] 254-3} 258-4] 265-7| 273-3] 280-4) 285-2) 283-9) 287-1 
Miscellaneous 12 | 168-8) 186-7} 186-7| 187-7) 198-8} 204-4] 215-3] 238-8] 244-6] 270-2| 270-5] 271-6 
(a) Food and 

Allied Pro- 

duets; 22.2 6 | 126-1] 139-0} 138-1} 142-5) 144-5] 152-4] 158-2) 173-7] 194-3] 196-4] 197-7| 196-5 
(b) All other 6 | 183-3] 202-9) 203-2) 203-2} 217-3) 222-2! 234-8) 260-9] 261-8} 295-3) 295-3) 297-1 

General Index 
Numbers.... 50 102-3! 105-8! 104-9! 104-4! 106-2! 107-5! 109-9! 115-3) 116-9] 121-2! 120-9| 122-6 

B.—PREFERRED STOCKS, 1924. 

Industrials..... 23 96-5] 97-6) 98-6) 94-1] 92-3) 92-5) 91-9} 92-1) 93-2) 93-1] 94-4] 94-7 
Tronand Steel 3 79-0| 78-6} 79-9} 68-4] 66-9) 67-2] 64-8] 63-9} 64-8] 63-2] 64-2] 64-0 
Tronand Steel 

Products 

and Con- 

struction... 3 80-1) 82-7] 87-1} 82-1] 81-1} 82-0} 80-4) 79-4} 80-2} 81-0} 85-5} 86-6 
Pulp and 

Papericc... 1 | 145-3) 155-3) 154-2) 147-4] 137-1} 147-7] 150-4) 155-9] 159-6] 152-4) 150-1] 153-1 
Milling....... 3 98-7) 100-9] 100-7} 100-6} 100-3} 99-3] 99-8] 102-4] 104-1] 104-5} 105-1} 103-6 
Textile and 

Clothing... 4 | 109-7) 109-9] 109-7] 108-7] 109-3} 108-8} 109-4) 110-7} 109-2} 110-7) 110-9} 111-3 
Miscellaneous 9 | 101-5} 101-6} 102-2] 100-2] 97-8] 96-8} 96-4] 96-0] 97-8} 98-6] 99-9] 100-2 
(a) Food and 

Allied Pro- 

Guets nn 2. 3 94-7} 95-6} 95-9} 93-9) 94-6) 96-0) 96-5) 96-7} 96-8] 97-8} 100-2] 100-3 
(b) All other 6 | 103-1] 103-1! 103-7| 101-8] 98-5! 97-0] 96-41 95-81 98-11 98-81 99-91 100-2 
B.—PREFERRED STOCKS, 1925. 

Industrials..... 23 96-0} 97-5} 96-7] 95-8} 95-7] 96-2) 95-2) 95-7} 97-3! 98-7) 98-8] 98-5 


Iren and Steel 3 65-5| 66-8) 64-6] 63-6] 62-9} 63-1] 62-6] 63-0} 63-4] 67-5) 68-0) 65-6 
Tron and Steel 
Products 
and Con- 
struction... 3 84-2} 86-0] 83-3) 81-2} 82-2] 80-9) 78-4] 77:3] 79:7) 78-9] 77-1] 75-1 

Pulp and 
PADOY Tsar 1 | 161-4) 163-6} 160-2] 159-4] 158-6] 160-9] 154-3] 153-6] 151-9] 153-4] 152-7] 156-3 
Milling....... 3 | 104-9] 106-9) 107-4) 106-5) 106-6] 106-6] 106-3] 106-9] 107-2] 107-1] 104-8] 105-6 
4 
9 


Textile and 
Clothing. oe 113-2) 114-2) 115-4] 116-1) 116-4] 117-0] 116-9] 117-0] 117-4] 118-5) 118-0} 118-5 
Miscellaneous 101-6] 103-1] 103-1] 102-2} 102-0} 103-3] 102-8] 104-3} 107-6] 108-7] 110-3] 111-0 { 
(a) Food and | 
Allied Pro- ) 
duets... .... 102-0} 105-0} 103-8] 103-0) 104-7} 108-0] 107-0} 108-8} 123-5) 127-3] 134-8] 135-3 
(b) All other 101-5] 102-71 102-9] 102-0] 101-3! 102-1! 101-8! 103-21 103-7| 104-1| 104-3] 105-0 


Aw 
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10.— Weighted Index Numbers of Security Prices, 1924-1925— concluded. 
(1913=100). 
C.—BONDS, 1924. 


Num- 

See 5 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.} May.} June. | July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 
included 

Bonds ML SAE 18 104-5} 103-7} 103-6] 103-7| 103-7} 103-9} 104-2] 104-7] 104-9] 104-2] 105-1) 105-0 


C.—BONDS, 1925. 


Bends ccc... - | 18 | 105-2 105-2 105-3 105-3 105-9 106-9 1063 100-3 105-7 1053 106-0 106-3 


2. Monthly and Weekly Index Numbers of Prices, Sales and Values of Best 
Selling Securities. 


Weighted index numbers of security prices, sales and values have been con- 
structed by_the Bureau by months for the year 1925 and by weeks during 1926. 
The index ,‘numbers were computed from data pertaining to the 25 best 
selling industrial and public utility common stocks on the Montreal and Toronto 
exchanges. The base is January 1925, that is, prices, sales and values in that month 
are represented by 100 and subsequent movements are shown as percentages of 
increase or decrease. 

These index numbers are constructed according to the same method as that 
used by Professor Irving Fisher for his index numbers of New York Stock Exchange 
prices.*, The mathematical formula used is that known as the “‘ideal”’ and is expressed 
in the following mathematical forms:— 


[Pi Qo. Pi Q@ 
\ = = ¥ a - = the formula for prices 


Qo Po Qo Pi 


the formula for sales 


These index numbers are constructed quite differently from those shown in 
Table 10 and are meant to supplement them. These are computed from prices 
and sales of the twenty-five best sellers. The list of stocks from which the index 
is computed, therefore, changes from week to week according to market movements, 
but the index is so constructed as to show whether the movement of the most active 
stocks on the market is up or down in relation to both prices and sales. In the 
first place an index is computed for each week on the basis of the week preceding, 
then this weekly index is linked up to all that have gone before by simple multipli- 
cation. Thus a series of weekly index numbers is available which can be compared 
with each other and also with the base month January 1925. The monthly index 
numbers are constructed on identical principles. They are not a simple average 
of the weeks but are a comparison of the twenty-five best sellers during one month 
on the basis of the preceding month and the resulting index numbers for each month 
are linked to all that have gone before by simple multiplication, as in the case of the 
weekly index numbers. 

This index focuses attention upon the most active stocks being traded on the 
exchanges. Since the constituents of such a list must be constantly changing owing 
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to the tendency towards obsolescence among stocks—that is stocks are continually 
coming into the vortex of activity for a time and passing out of it again into quieter 
activity—a fixed list would not take sufficient account of this factor of special 
activity. By selecting weekly the current twenty-five best sellers, the list is kept 
up-to-date as regards active stocks and, since the weights used are the sales for the 
weeks concerned, the resulting index should be a very accurate measure of current 
conditions in the stock market with regard to speculative securities both as to prices 
and sales. . 

There are, however, other purposes that a stock index number should serve 
for which this index is not suited. If it is desired to measure changes in the value 
of outstanding stocks in general, the factor of temporary great activity is not of 
chief importance. Hence a fixed list of active stocks with prices weighted by the 
amount of stock outstanding is the basis upon which to construct such an index. 
Table 10 contains index numbers constructed upon this principle. These index 
numbers are the better for general purposes. The index numbers in Table 10 best 
represent long time tendencies of the general list of stocks. Those in Table 11 are the 
best measure of the movement of speculative activity. 


11.—_Monthly Index Numbers of S:eurity Prices, Sales and Values, 1925 and 1926. 


Date. Prices. Sales. Values. 
1925. 
AEROS Aza P ts cerca 2 AURA Ee MAR auth Pe Me pte Med UaNen re, cP AM PP NR el ag 100 100 100 
PLO TUS EY sence ort etc cerca Cae Oe eC ee 108-9 64-0 69-7 
Marchrt at. io tes. Sak Dc MRO. rat Pete asee. Se Pehle Reed ee eee 105-7 56-3 59-5 
Be cidid neal oat = ao i pitt Bi. ERIE Ao manic & Sees ClO ear 108-6 37-9 41-2 
Mia yet canna fore oe. 3 Serres AR ote Mi eR AL, St heya EL Code comers Sate 109-9 81-9 90:0 
LVR more ae tI O eae Mit. cic Ae AC RS TCI SIA De PCN Sag Ae Mein Rate 106-1 60-5 64-2 
LUI i eis CUS ECR CnalS Geto QCIGIn EE Maida GORE ae GWA big Ramm cam eiste aieet 111-8 74-3 83-1 
AUSUS UR ccntsstenith Gece er clos ce craton ae eee aoe ree TE Cert 123-2 111-7 137-6 
SONUEMIDET Biss ae riten Bees ANe ooo eC Ee rere caer 132-8 91-2 121-1 
RO Joi 20) fs BERR See Tee eee TS eter sr nde Mt AS le ki oe Si, toe oe 147-2 157-1 231-3 
INOVCM Der? Trae ca aa eters Tao drench ater emrae hncca tone ee eons 145-7 74-4 108-4 
BID Xc\Ssc ll O\:) eee ae REC See Gries OIA Gen. tom oieo Maniacs Meme ater 150-4 117-7 177-0 
1926. 
AEST hi hae Beat See nee Efe ge Ren SEMIN (eh SERIO NR RRS Arne 163-2 103-6 169-1 
1 Fe) 6} of) F2' i gAhg einem, MN Wey ee amor ie Rent Chea ni GN. oii cael so BoM Mien E 182-9 173-2 316-8 
A ESIC ED ve Beare te MAC I SND ree a MIC Te iene or Sa ate ane 171-1 160-3 276°3 
Heyer [BRR ep SE ro teenie 5 a en er at, PR Sn ERR pict 171-4 67-7 116-0 
ay.. 171-0 66-5 113-7 
chivs: 208 179-4 76-0 127-4 
Ahh oen ane 182-9 66-7 122-0 
Ausustes.ce. 199-3 187-1 372-9 
September... 211-3 112-9 238 +5 
October..... 206-4 128-2 264-6 
November. . : ae 208-0 84-6 175-9 
December 216-1 104-6 226-0 


IV.—PRICES OF SERVICES. 


The study of the prices of various services sheds considerable light on the cost 
of living. Among expenditures for the family budget those incurred for services are 
of considerable importance. The Bureau has had under investigation the relative 
cost of a number of services in more recent years as compared with 1913; the results 
for some services are shown below. 


1.—Street Car Fares. 


The investigation into rates charged for street car fares during the period 
1913-1924 shows that ordinary fares in 35 centres throughout the Dominion have 
increased 43-9 p.c. since 1913. For the Jast three veers they have remained stationary. 
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The percentage of increase by sections since 1913 was as follows:—Ontario 38-7 p.c., 
British Columbia 39-6 p.c., Prairie Provinces 45-2 p.c., Maritime Provinces 46-6 p.c. 
and Quebec 50-2 p.c. Fares in 9 centres have remained unchanged during the period 
and in the other 26 the increases have ranged from 20 p.c. to 100 p.c. 


12.\Index Numbers of Ordinary Street Car Fares in 35 Cities, 1913-1924. 
(Fares in 1913=100.) 


Number 
Section. of Cities | 1918. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1928. | 1924. 
or Towns. 
Maritime 
Provinces. . 4 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 126-1! 146-6] 146-6] 146-6) 146-6) 146-6 
Quebec Sse 4 100 | 100 100 100 100 103-2} 120-3] 140-0} 146-2] 150-2} 150-2} 150-2 
Ontario...... 16 100 | 100-3} 100-3} 100-3) 100-5] 101-0} 104-6} 104-6] 107-7) 138-7| 138-7) 138-7 
Prairie Prov- 
ENCES: Sees: 7 100 | 108-1} 108-1] 103-1} 103-1] 105-3) 122-6) 137-0] 145-2] 145-2) 145-2] 145-2 
British Col- 
umbia..... 4 100 | 115-2} 115-2} 100 | 100 | 184-6] 134-6] 134-6] 139-6] 139-6) 139-6] 139-6 
Grand Total 35 109 | 101-8} 191-8] 100-6) 190-7) 105-0) 115-8) 125-3) 136-2) 143-9) 143-9] 143-9 


2.—Manufactured and Natural Fuel Gas. 


Data collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics regarding rates for natural 
and manufactured fuel gas used for domestic purposes, show that, while the average 
price of natural gas has tended upward during the period 1913 to 1925, that for 
manufactured fuel gas reached its peak in 1921 and has declined since that date. 
The index number for natural gas in 1925 on the basis 1913 = 100, was 175-3, 
while that for manufactured gas was 132-0. 

In 1913 the price of natural gas throughout the Dominion ranged from 134 
cts. to 70 cts. net per 1,000 cu. ft. and in 1925 from 223 cts. to $1.00 per 1,000 
cu. ft. Manufactured gas ranged from 70 cts. to $2.25 net per 1,000 cu. ft. in 1913 
and from 85 cts. to $2.48 in 1925. 

The continued upward tendency in the price of natural gas was due to the 
influence of Ontario, in which province the supply has been diminishing. In 1913 
the Ontario production was 12,474,745 M cu. ft., and this had fallen to 7,143,962 
M cu. ft. in 1925. In Alberta, where the supply is being increased, prices are tending 
downward. The Alberta production of 7,174,490 M cu. ft. in 1913 compares with 
one of 9,119,500 M cu. ft. in 1925. 

The peak index for manufactured gas was 144-4 in 1921. Since then, each year 
has registered a decline, until 132-0 was reached in 1925. This downward price 
tendency is to be attributed in the main to the competition of electricity with gas. 
Ontario was the chief influence in reducing the index number. Saint John and Win- 
nipeg index numbers also tended downward in the latter part of the period under 
study. The Ontario index rose from 100 in 1913 to 167-3 in 1921 and fell to 144-6 
by 1925. 

Separate index numbers were not constructed for lighting rates because, in the 
great majority of the localities from which returns were received, the use of gas for 
lighting purposes was relatively unimportant, and in most cases where gas was 
used extensively for lighting the rates charged were the same as those for fuel. 
In constructing the index numbers the rates for each locality were weighted by the 
average domestic consumption in that locality, figures for which were obtained 
from the firms reporting. 

The actual figures on which these index numbers are based are given in tables 
on pp. 131-2 of the Bureau’s report, “Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-25”. 
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13.—Index Numbers of the Prices of Manufactured Fuel Gas used for Domestic 
Consumption, 1913 to 1925. 
(Weighted according to consumption—inclusive of meter rent, etc.) 
(Prices in 1913=100). 


1 


= 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. 


Canadawccaeet 100-0} 98-2) 98-0) 96-2} 100-8) 107-5) 111-4) 125-6) 144-4) 141-4] 136-2) 185-1) 132-0 
Provinces— ‘ 
Maritime 
(erty) aces. 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 159-5} 195-2) 195-2) 242-9) 242-9) 242-9) 219-0) 219-0 
Quebec........ 100-0} 95-1} 94-6] 89-3] 89-3} 90-1) 90-7) 107-7] 122-4) 121-4) 121-4] 121-2) 121-2 
Ontariog.. ik: 100-0} 100-0} 109-0) 100-1] 108-6) 119-9} 126-8] 142-7] 167-3) 161-7) 151-4} 150-9} 144-6 


Prairie (1 city).| 100-0} 100-0} 100-0! 100-0) 106-7} 112-5} 112-5) 117-5) 133-3} 183-3) 130-0) 122-5) 122-5 
British Colum- 


é@ Dlaiehes nce 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 100-0} 100-2} 100-2} 100-2} 100-2) 100-2) 100-2) 100-2) 100-2 
ities 
Saint John...... 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0} 159-5} 195-2} 195-2} 242-9) 242-9) 242-9) 219-0] 219-0 
Montreal....... 100-0} 94-7) 94-7) 89-5] 89-5) 89-5) 89-5) 105-3) 121-1] 121-1] 121-1) 121-1] 121-1 
Quebec......... 100-0} 100-0) 91-7) 83-3) 83-3} 94-2] 104-2] 145-8) 145-8) 129-2) 129-2) 125-0] 125-0 
Sherbrooke....} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 119-0} 119-0) 124-8} 120-0) 113-3) 113-3) 113-3] 113-3 
Belleville. ..... 100-0) 100-0! 100-0; 100-0} 116-0} 128-0} 126-0} 136-0} 136-0} 136-0} 136-0) 136-0} 136-0 
Brockville..... 100-0 = - - - — | 155-6} 155-6) 222-2) 222-2) 200-0} 200-0} 200-0 
Kitchener...... 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0; 112-9} 121-4} 121-4] 160-0} 151-4) 142-9] 142-9] 134-3] 117-1 
Bondon.. 3.2... 100-0} 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 124-7) 136-8] 128-9) 126-3] 121-1 
Oshawa........| 100-0] 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 123-7} 118-6) 145-8) 145-8) 145-8) 142-4} 135-6] 128-8 
Ottawa. .i..5-/. 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 102-1] 101-1} 97-3} 98-7} 111-8] 128-3} 128-3) 128-3} 128-3] 128-3 


Owen Sound...} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 81-7} 91-2) 100-7) 100-7) 155-0} 127-1) 127-1) 127-1] 127-1) 97-5 
Peterborough. .} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 112-0} 140-0} 160-0} 160-0) 160-0) 152-0) 152-0) 152-0} 152-0 


Stratiord: 2... 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 103-0} 115-1) 118-9) 160-4} 160-4} 160-4] 160-4) 160-4] 160-4 
sLOPOUCOs eo ene 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 110-7} 125-0} 133-3) 150-0) 178-6) 170-1] 157-1} 157-1] 150-0 
eae Rie atelat 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 106-7} 112-5) 112-5) 117-5} 138-3} 183-3] 1380-0) 122-5) 122-5 
ew West- 
minster.......| 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 109-2) 109-2! 109-2) 109-2} 109-2} 109-2} 109-2] 109-2 
Vancouver..... 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0 
Wietoria.....+.5 100-0! 100-0} 100-0 100-0} 100-0! 100-0} 100-0) 100-0! 100-0} 100-0! 100-0} 100-0! 100-0 


14._Index Numbers of the Prices of Natural Fuel Gas used for Domestic 
Consumption, 1913 to 1925. 


(Weighted according to consumption—inclusive of meter rent, etc.) 
(Prices in 1913=100). 


_ 1918. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. 1924. | 1925. 


Canada.......... 100-0} 102-3} 105-0) 105-0} 108-2) 104-8) 114-0} 126-2] 135-1] 158-9] 158-6} 156-8) 175-3 
Provinces— 
Maritime...... 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0] 100-0) 131-6} 131-6] 131-6} 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6 
Ontario aydastes 100-0} 102-6) 103-4] 103-4) 106-4) 109-1) 116-8] 1383-1] 147-5) 172-0} 171-3} 170-4] 210-5 
Be gh eee tate 100-0} 102-4) 107-4} 107-4} 111-3] 107-9} 108-3] 118-4] 123-3] 150-4) 150-4} 147-4) 147-4 
ities— 
Moncton....... 100-0} 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 131-6) 131-6} 131-6] 131-6} 131-6] 131-6] 131-6 
Brantford...... 100-0} 100-0} 105-9] 105-9] 129-4] 149-0} 168-6] 168-6] 168-6] 168-6} 168-6] 168-6] 168-6 
Chatham...... 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 - - - - - — | 218-2 
Niagara Falls..| 100-0) 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 100-0} 108-3) 125-0} 137-5) 175-0) 172-2} 167-8] 227-8 
St. Catharines.| 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 106-4] 106-4] 106-4] 106-4] 106-4! 106-4! 106-4 
Welland........ 100-0} 185-7] 1385-7} 1385-7) 135-7] 135-7) 154-5] 178-6} 196-4] 250-0} 245-5) 239-3) 357-1 
Windsor? 232. 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 116-7} 146-7] 166-7| 166-7| 166-7| 226-7 
Sarnigiesascemes 100-0 - - - - — | 118-5} 155-6} 155-6} 223-7] 223-7) 223-7) 249-6 
Woodstock..... 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-6} 90-0} 125-1] 160-2) 160-2] 160-2] 160-2] 170-2 
Medicine Hat..} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 118-5} 102-2} 104-4) 151-9] 151-9} 151-9] 151-9] 137-8} 137-8 
Calgary .<r.aas 100-0] 103-1] 109-4] 109-41 109-4] 109-4] 109-4] 109-4| 115-6| 150-0| 150-0] 150-0] 150-0 


3.—Index Numbers of Domestic Electric Light Rates.1 


The index numbers in Table 15 are based on charges for domestic lighting and 
for electricity used for operating electric appliances such as irons, toasters, percol- 
ators, grills, heaters, vacuum cleaners, stoves, etc., when such electricity is sold at 
the same rate as the lighting current. Since a very large proportion of the electricity 
used domestically for other than lighting purposes is charged at the same rate and 
on the same basis as that for lighting, the resulting index numbers are sufficiently 


1 Computed by the Bureau’s Transportation Branch in collaboration wi h the Prices Division. 
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representative to show the trend of rates for electricity used for general domestic 
purposes. The index numbers, however, do not indicate the trend of electricity 
prices as a whole because the data on which they are based do not include the prices 
paid for power and commercial lighting. In most large stations the consumption of 
electric energy for power purposes is by far the greater part of the total output and 
current is sold for power purposes at relatively much lower rates than lighting 
current. It is often the large consumption for power purposes which makes possible 
the relatively low rate charged for lighting current. 

The method of computing the index numbers was as follows:—in the first place 
monthly bills were computed for each municipality for the years 1913, 1923, 1924 
and 1925; the 1913 bill in each case was then used as a base and represented by 
100; the amounts of the bills for 1923, 1924 and 1925 were divided by the amount 
of the 1913 bill and multiplied by 100, the result being the respective index numbers 
for these years. A weighted index number was then constructed for each province 
and for the Dominion, by weighting each municipal index number with the number 
of customers in the municipality concerned. The result, of course, is to give price 
changes in large cities where the greater part of the electricity is consumed an 
influence in the calculation of the index in proportion to their importance. 

The accompanying table shows that charges for electricity for domestic lighting 
and in the majority of cases for other domestic uses declined 30-9 p.c. from 1913 
to 1925, the index being 69-1 in the latter year. This result is due largely to the 
increased production of electricity, to the influence of public ownership, and to the 
fact that lower rates increased consumption and led to service economies in the 
way of increased load, etce., which made further price reductions possible. 


15.— Weighted Index Numbers of Domestic Electric Light Rates. 
(Rates in 1913=100.) 


Provinces. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
COLTIE 6 ke SBS O8 GA Sioa as ORE ORE Ort ae hee re eee ee eee 73-8 71-5 69-1 
PEMICE UWL LSISIG cece cis aici eerste na ciswis o's wes hotis selece a alae viet natalie 119-8 119-8 119-8 
Senso Spe OO GLENS CP ee ar Paranal cVs ciatpxcfase 5 etcetera one @ 2s] ait vavexavereloiw ays as Sieve Gis steS aca 89-7 81-7 82-5 
tomas MESENIEIS WACK: coh che crosieiee ees crecis hicia oRis. rele sls ere Aie siajsiaiare ve wlele eoslaleraiere 85-1 76-1 70-4 
COSTE So 4 eA A att ant o-8 eek Bartel Oca ROR eI ee MELE IIO: tn n oC OCtE 71-8 68-7 61-9 
MRR car cata ce SIN OOS On eR Ea RING Ra ue MEMO Ned ots och eave 63-8 62-2 61-9 
TE ie oes ane ae Toons caine tae nal a re Tee US See ee ee 99-9 99-8 99-8 
RSS CULO NIRV ROE eek = Sie eee AAG ole iesstis ase lorb arksoie ar igh: vtetase'e(<[ayepe nyaalele eepwiarsis 99-3 99-3 95-9 
JL BESS 2S IS a ents IEE Se 5 once i i ee a ea Nr iRSEAIY SO oe Re 78-1 82-9 82-7 
ETO ORUDID IA, Ae Cee Rooks Cea eee ecinieee Morin: stem aaiicies eoeees 77-7 69- 68-9 
BOA OTe aie ere AMEE ER tae 1a cave ieee nee aiane ore a NeiaP ee anes ake 100-0 100-0 100-0 


4.—Rates and Index Numbers of Telephone Charges in Canada. 


Statistics computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based on an inquiry 
conducted in 1925, show that domestic telephone rates in Canada were 19 p.c. 
higher than in 1913 and business telephone rates 22 p.c. higher. These figures are 
based on rates prevailing in 74 cities and towns throughout Canada. By provinces 
the index numbers in 1925 for domestic telephone rates, taking 1913 as 100, were:— 
Prince Edward Island 135-5, Nova Scotia 121-5, New Brunswick 127-3, Quebec 
104-8, Ontario 125-5, Manitoba 126-8, Saskatchewan 113-8, Alberta 149-7, British 
Columbia 109-5. 

The index numbers for business telephone rates in 1925, taking 1913 as 100, 
were:—Prince Edward Island 116-7, Nova Scotia 164-1, New Brunswick 152-3, 
Quebec 114-3, Ontario 123-6, Manitoba 131-2, Saskatchewan 128-2, Alberta 
152-9, British Columbia 109-7. 
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For domestic telephones the average monthly rate (weighted) for Canada, was 
$2.01 in 1913 and $2.40 in 1925. In 1925, British Columbia showed the lowest 
monthly average rate (weighted) viz., $2.17 and Manitoba the highest, $3.12. Similar 
monthly average rates for other provinces were:—Prince Edward Island $2.25, Nova 
Scotia $2.43, New Brunswick $2.75, Quebec $2.42, Ontario $2.31, Saskatchewan 
$2.56, Alberta $2.50. 

The average monthly rate (weighted) for business telephones in Canada was 
$4.41 in 1913 and $5.39 in 1925. Prince Edward Island showed the, lowest rate, 
which was $3.50 in 1925. The Manitoba average rate (weighted) was $6.69 in 1925. 
Other provincial rates were:—Nova Scotia $5.81, New Brunswick $5.39, Quebec 
$4.96, Ontario, $4.76, Saskatchewan $3.96, Alberta $5.09 and British Columbia 


$6.26. 
16.—Domestic Telephone Rates and Index Numbers. 


Average rates 
a toe Range ofrates. |weighted by number Index number. 
Provinces. inenlises: ot telephones. ee 
included. | 4913. 1925. 1913. 1925. 1913. 1925. 
$ $ $ $ 

Canada rack ca tie nee 74 1-25- 1:50— 2-61 2-49 100 119-4 
2-5) 3-17 

Prince Edward Island...... 1 1-66 2-25 1-66 2-25 100 135-5 

INOWE SCOEATE ce fee wae schs 6 1-67- 2-25-— 2-00 2°43 100 121-5 
2:17 2-50 

New Brunswick............ 3 1-67-— 2-25- 2-16 2-75 100 127-3 
2-50 3-00 

QUODEC san. sce cee cine ween 14 1-50-— 1-85-— 2-31 2-42 100 104-8 
2-401 2-46 

Ontalio so. ces 32 1-25- 1-50- 1-84 2-31 100 125-5 
2-08 2-57 

Manitoba.<<sesaconendee ect 3 1-66- 2-25— 2-46 3-12 100 126-8 
2-50 3:17 

Saskatchewan. <......2.000% 4 2-25 2 pore 2-25 2-56 100 113-8 

2-5 

ANDBEGA Sa. tee winiciin ee eee 5 1-25— 2-00— 1:67 2-50 100 149-7 
1-67 2-50 

British Columbia.......... 6 1-50-— 1-65— 1-98 2-17 100 109-5 
2-00 2°20 


1A pproximate. 


17.— Business Telephone Rates and Index Numbers. 


Average rates 
ope Range of Rates. j|weighted by number Index number. 
Provinces. localities of telephones. 
meluded- | 1913. 1925. 1913. 1925, 1913. 1925. 
$ $ $ $ 
WATIANA Pe een eee 74 1-83— 2-26— 4-44 5:39 100 122-1 
6-79 7-69 
Prince Edward Island...... 1 3-00 3-50 3°00 3-50 100 116-7 
Nova Scotias..cajateeaen od 6 2-67— 3-35— 3-54 5-81 100 164:1 
3-92 7-00* 
New Brunswick............ 3 2-67— 3-85— 3°54 5°39 100 152-3 
3-91 5-91* 
GEDCOM Akers. he eae ee 14 1-83— 2-26— 4-34 4-96 100 114-3 
: 4-75 5-34 
OntSrigg acta... scoot 32 1-83— 2-78— 3-85 4-76 100 123-6 
4-33 5-34 
Manitobaeecceccccno a eee 3 3-16— 3°75— 5-10 6-69 100 131-2 
5-25 6-91 
Saskatchewan..........2... 4 3-09 3-42— 3-09 3-96 100 128-2 
4-00 
Alberta 246 5.tc staat 5 2-17— 3-60— 3°33 5-09 100 152-9 
4-25 5-25 
British Columbia.......... 6 4-50— 4-25— 5-71 6:26 100 109°7 
6-00 6-60 


*Measured service basis. 


X.—FINANCE. 


The finance section of the present edition of the Year Book is divided into 
four main parts. The first of these, Public Finance, includes an account of 
Dominion, Provincial and Municipal Finance, with the latest available statistics. 
The second part deals with Currency and Banking and Loan and Trust Companies. 
This is followed by a historical and statistical treatment of Insurance, including 
Government Annuities, and the section concludes with a treatment of Commercial 


Failures. 
I.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The following treatment of public finance includes a discussion of Dominion, 
Provincial and Municipal Finance in Canada, with numerous tables, and closes with 
a brief discussion of the national wealth and national income of the Dominion as 
the basis of all public finance. 

In recent years the subject of public finance has been more elaborately treated 
than formerly, in response to an increasing public demand, resulting from the grow- 
ing pressure of taxation to meet the augmented expenditures of the national, pro- 
vincial and local administrations. In the consideration of these growing expend- 
itures two facts must be kept in mind:—(1) that our country is showing a relatively 
rapid growth of population—22 p.c. in the 10 years from 1911 to 1921, and (2) that 
$1.50 in 1926 had approximately the same purchasing power as $1 in 1913. Further, 
the effect of this latter fact in swelling the aggregated total income of the citizens 
of Canada so as to increase their tax-paying power should not be forgotten. 

The great increase in Dominion expenditure since 1913 has, of course, been 
mainly due to the war and the burden of interest, pension charges, soldiers’ civil 
re-establishment, etc., resulting from the war, as well as to the necessity of making 
good the deficits arising from the operation of the Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. Similar increases have also 
taken place during the same period in provincial and municipal expenditure. In 
1925, the total ordinary expenditure of Provincial Governments was $136,648,242, 
as compared with $53,826,219 in 1916, only nine years before, an increase of 153-9 
p.c. (The aggregate interest payments of Provincial Governments increased from 
$7,817,844 in 1916 to $35,795,926 in 1925). Again, between 1913 and 1925, the 
aggregate taxes imposed by the municipalities of Ontario increased from $34,231,214 
to $97,941,850—an increase of 186-1 p.c. Similarly, in Quebec the aggregate ordin- 
ary expenditures of the municipalities increased from $19,139,465 in 1914 to $49,- 
257,236 in 1925,an increase of 157-3 p.c. In Manitoba the increase in municipal 
taxation has been from $9,922,537 in 1912 to $18,265,773 in 1925, an increase. of 
84-1 p.c. These statistics, covering nearly two-thirds of the population of the 
Dominion, are from Provincial Government reports, and the increase which they 
show has doubtless also occurred in most of the other provinces. 


1.—Dominion Public Finance. 


Historical Sketch.—Both under the French régime and in the earlier part 
of the British, the territorial or casual revenues of Canada, consisting of certain 
seigneurial dues and the proceeds of the sale of government timber and land, were 
reserved to the crown, while the right of levying taxes and of regulating the trade 
and commerce of the colony was, after 1763, deemed to be vested in the British 


Parliament. 
2529748 1538 
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By the Quebec Act of 1774, certain duties on spirits and molasses were imposed, 
to be expended by the Crown in order to provide a revenue “‘ towards defraying the 
expenses of the administration of justice and the support of the civil government of 
the province’’. A little later, in 1778, the British Government, by the Declaratory 
Act (18 Geo. III, c. 12), renounced forever the right of taxing the colonies to provide 
Imperial revenue, but maintained its claim to impose duties considered necessary 
for the regulation of trade, the proceeds to go towards defraying the expenditures 
of the colonial administration. After the Constitutional Act of 1791, the customs 
duties remained under the control of the Imperial Government, their revenue, as 
well as the territorial revenue above mentioned, coming in to the executive adminis- 
tration independently of the Legislative Assembly and thus making the executive 
power largely independent of the Legislature. In case these revenues proved in- 
sufficient, recourse could generally be had to the grant made by the Imperial Govern- 
ment for the support of the army. As time went on, however, the Crown revenues 
became more and more inadequate to meet the increasing expenditure, while the 
wave of economy in Great Pritain after 1815 made it impossible any longer to 
supplement these revenues from military sources. On the other hand, the purely 
provincial revenues collected under the authorization of the Provincial Legislature 
showed an increasing surplus. ‘The power of the purse thus began to pass into the 
hands of the Legislatures; further, in 1831 the British Parliament passed an Act 
placing the customs duties at the disposal of the Legislatures. 


Under the Act of Union a consolidated revenue fund was established. All 
appropriation bills were required to originate in the Legislative Assembly, which 
was forbidden to pass any vote, resolution or bill involving the expenditure of 
public money unless the same had first been recommended by a written message 
of the Governor-General. The British Government surrendered all control of the 
hereditary or casual revenues, which were thenceforth paid into the treasury of the 
province, to be disposed of as its Legislature should direct. 


At the interprovincial conferences which took place prior to Confederation, it 
was decided that the new Dominion Government, which was to take over per- 
manently, as its chief source of revenue, the customs and excise duties that had 
yielded the greater part of the revenues of the separate provinces (direct taxation 
being as unpopular in Pritish North America as in other new countries) was also 
to assume the provincial debts and to provide out of Dominion revenues definite 
cash subsidies for the support of the Provincial Governments. (See Tables 17 
and 18.) Until the Great War, which made other taxes necessary, the customs 
and excise revenue constituted the chief resource of the Dominion Government for 
general purposes—the post office revenue and railway receipts which, properly 
speaking, are not taxes at all, being mainly or entirely absorbed by the expense of 
administering these services. Indeed, for many years preceding the war, customs 
and excise duties, together with the revenue from the head tax on Chinese immi- 
grants, were the only items of receipts which were classified as taxes by the Depart- 
ment of Finance. In the last fiscal year of peace, these two items aggregated 
$126,143,275 out of total receipts on consolidated fund account amounting to 
$163,174,395, the post office and government railways furnishing between them 
$26,348,847 of the remainder, offset, however, by expenditure on these two services 
amounting to $27,757,196. Miscellaneous revenue, largely fees, amounted in that 
year to $10,682,273—a comparatively small fraction of the total. As both customs 
and excise taxes were indirect, the average Canadian felt but little the pressure of 
taxation for Dominion purposes. 
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The war enormously increased the expenditure, and this increase had in the 
main to be met by loans. It is, however, a cardinal maxim of public finance that, 
where loans are contracted, sufficient new taxation should be imposed to meet the 
interest charge upon the loans and to provide a sinking fund for their ultimate 
extinction. This war taxation was begun in Canada within the first weeks of the 
war, when in the short war session of August, 1914, increases were made in the 
customs and excise duties on various commodities, including coffee, sugar, spirituous 
liquors and tobacco. In 1915, special additional duties of 5 p.c. ad valorem were 
imposed on commodities imported under the British preferential tariff and 74 p.c. 
ad valorem on commodities imported under the intermediate and general tariffs, 
certain commodities being exempted. New internal taxes were also imposed on 
bank circulation, on the income of trust and loan companies, on insurance in other 
than life and marine companies, on telegrams and cablegrams, railway tickets, 
sleeping-car berths, etc., also on cheques, postal notes, money orders, letters and 
post cards. In the following year, the business profits war tax, dropped in 1921, 
was introduced, and in 1917 an income tax was imposed. In 1918 both of these 
taxes were increased and their application widened, and in 1919 the income tax 
was again increased, and still further augmented in 1920, by a surtax of 5 p.c. of 
the tax on incomes of $5,000 and over; the sales tax was also introduced in that 
year. ‘This sales tax was increased in 1921 and again in 1922, while another addi- 
tion became effective on Jan. 1, 1924. The cumulative result of these war taxes 
was that, in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1921, customs duties were for the first 
time displaced from their position as the chief factor in Canadian revenue, the war 
taxes yielding $168,385,327, as against the customs yield of $163,266,804. In 1922 
war taxes yielded $177,484,161, while the yield of the customs fell to $105,686,645. 
Again, in 1923 the war taxes yielded $181,634,875 and customs duties $118,056,469, 
in 1924 $182,036,261 and $121,500,798, in 1925 $147,164,158 and $108,146,871, 
and in 1926 $157,296,321 and $127,355,143. 


A more detailed sketch of the new taxation imposed during and following the 
war is appended for reference. 


War Taxation in Canada.—War taxation began in Canada almost simul- 
taneously with the outbreak of the war. In the short war session of August, 1914, 
the Customs Tariff Amendment Act (c. 5) and an Act to amend the Inland Revenue 
Act (c. 6) provided for increases in the customs and excise duties on various com- 
modities, including coffee, sugar, spirituous liquors and tobacco. In the 1915 session, 
the Customs Tariff War Revenue Act, 1915, imposed duties or additional duties of 
5 p.c. ad valorem under the British preferential tariff, and of 73 p.c. ad valorem 
under the intermediate and general tariffs on all goods in Schedule A of the Cus- 
toms Tariff, whether dutiable or free of duty, subject to exemptions of which the 
chief were:—fish caught by Canadian and Newfoundland fishermen, goods used in 
the manufacture of agricultural machinery and of binder twine, certain goods used 
for medical and surgical purposes, anthracite coal, steel for the manufacture of 
rifles, silk, chemical fertilizers, cotton seed cake and cotton seed cake meal. By the 
Special War Revenue Act (c. 8), new taxes were imposed as follows:—on every bank, 
3 of 1 p.c. on the average amount of its notes in circulation during each three-month 
period; on every trust and loan company, 1 p.c. on its Canadian income; on every 
Insurance company other than life and marine insurance companies, 1 p.c. of its net 
premiums received in Canada. Further, taxes were imposed of 1 cent on every 
cablegram or telegram for which a charge of 15 cents or more was made; 5 cents on 
the first $5 and 5 cents on every additional $5 on railway and steamboat tickets to 
places in North America and the British West Indies, and on tickets to places outside 
of these $1 if the price exceeded $10, $3 if it exceeded $40, and $5 if it exceeded $65; 
10 cents on every sleeping-car berth and 5 cents on every parlour-car seat; all the 
foregoing taxes to be collected by the companies concerned and transmitted to the 
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Government. The same Act imposed the following stamp duties:—2 cents on every 
bank cheque and on every express and post office money order and 1 cent on every 
postal note; 2 cents on every bill of lading; 1 cent extra on every letter and post 
card; 1 cent for every 25 cents of the retail price of proprietary medicines and 
perfumery; 3 cents for a pint or less and 5 cents for every quart of non-sparkling 
wine; and 138 cents for } pint or less and 25 cents for every pint of sparkling wine. 

By 1916 it was seen that still further taxation was required to maintain the 
finances of the Dominion in a satisfactory condition. As a result, the Business 
Profits War Tax Act of that year (c. 11) was passed, imposing a tax of 25 p.c. of 
the amount by which the profits earned in a business owned by an incorporated 
company exceeded 7 p.c. per annum, or, in a business owned by any other person 
or association, exceeded 10 p.c. per annum upon the capital employed in the business. 
Businesses employing less than $50,000 capital, life insurance companies, businesses 
engaged in farming and live stock raising, and businesses of which 90 p.c. or more 
of the capital was owned by a province or a municipality, were exempted, these 
exemptions not to apply to businesses engaged to the extent of 20 p.c. or over in 
manufacturing or dealing in munitions or war materials or supplies. 

In the 1917 session the Business Profits War Tax Act was amended (e. 6), 
to provide for a tax of 50 p.ec. on profits in. excess of 15 p.c. per annum but not 
exceeding 20 p.c. per annum, and a tax of 75 p.c. on profits in excess of 20 p.c. per 
annum. In the same session the Income War Tax Act (c. 28) imposed a tax of 4 
p.c. on incomes exceeding $2,000 in the case of unmarried men and widows and 
widowers without children, and on incomes exceeding $3,000 in the case of other 
persons. A super-tax was ‘also imposed, progressing from 2 p.c. on the amount by 
which an income exceeded $6,000 but did not exceed $10,000, up to 25 p.c. on the 
amount by which an income exceeded $100,000. 

In the session of 1918 the Business Profits War Tax Act was amended by 
ce. 10, extending the operation of the Act to businesses having a capitalization of 
from $25,000 to $50,000. The Income War Tax Act, as amended by ec. 25, lowered 
the limit of exemption to $1,000 for unmarried persons and childless widows and 
widowers and to $2,000 for other persons, the former paying 2 p.c. on incomes be- 
tween $1,000 and $1,500, the latter 2 p.c. on incomes between $2,000 and $3,000; an 
additional $200 exemption was granted for each child under 16 dependent on the 
taxpayer for support. The normal tax remained at 4 p.c., but the super-tax was 
increased on incomes exceeding $200,000, being graduated up to 50 p.c. on Incomes 
-exceeding $1,000,000. A surtax was also introduced, ranging from an additional 
5 p.c. of the combined normal tax and super-tax on incomes between $6,000 and 
$10,000 to an additional 25 p.c. of the normal and super-tax on incomes exceeding 
$200,000, corporations to pay a tax of 6 p.c. on incomes exceeding $3,000 but no 
super- -tax or surtax. By the Customs Tariff Amendment Act (c. 17) ), Inereased 
duties were imposed on tea, coffee and tobacco, and by the A’t to amend the Special 
War Revenue Act, 1915 (c. 46), increased or new taxes were imposed as follows:— 
for each seat or berth in a parlour or sleeping car, 10 cents and 10 p.c. of the price 
of the seat or berth; 1 cent on every hundred matches and 8 cents on every package 
of 54 or fewer playing cards, with customs duties of the same amount on these 
articles when imported; 10 p.c. of the selling price on passenger automobiles, gramo- 
phones, etc. and records therefor, mechanical piano players and records therefor, 
and jewelry. 

In the 1919 session, the Business Profits War Tax was renewed (c. 39) for 
the calendar year 1919; in the case of businesses having a capital between $25,000 
and $50,000, profits in excess of 10 p.c. were now to be taxed 25 p.c.;_ businesses 
having a capital of $50,000 or more to be taxed at the same rate as in previous 
years. The Income War Tax Act was amended by ec. 55, which increased the 
general rate of taxation. All corporations paid 10 p.c. of their net income in excess 
of $2,000, as against 6 p.c. under the former Act. In respect of individuals, the 
normal rate of 4 p.c. was to be levied on all incomes exceeding $1,000, but not exceed- 
ing $6,000, in the case of unmarried persons and widows or widowers without depend- 
ent children, and upon all incomes exceeding $2,000 but not exceeding $6,000 in the 
case of all other persons, the respective minima of $1,000 and $2,000 being exempt 
from taxation; an additional exemption of $200 was allowed for each child under 18 
years dependent upon the taxpayer for support. A normal tax of 8 p.c. was levied 
on the excess of all incomes over $6,000. The surtax was imposed on a progressive 
scale on all incomes of over $5,000, applying first at the rate of 1 p.c. on the amount 
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by which the income exceeded $5,000 and did not exceed $6,000; then at the rate of 
2 p.c. on the amount by which the income exceeded $6,000 and did not exceed 
$8,000; then at a rate increasing by 1 p.c. for each $2,000 increase of income up to 
$100,000, so that 48 p.c. was levied on the amount by which the income exceeded 
$98,000 and did not exceed $100,000; then at 52 p.c. on the amount by which the 
income exceeded $100,000 and did not exceed $150,000; 56 p.c. on the excess bet- 
ween $150,000 and &200,000; 60 p.c. on the excess between $200,000 and $300,000; 
63 p.c. on the excess between $300,000 and $500,000; 64 p.c. on the excess between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000; 65 p.c. on the excess income over $1,000,000. C. 47 
provided for the entire repeal of the extra duty of 5 p.c. ad valorem added to the 
British preferential tariff under the Customs Tariff War Revenue Act, 1915, and 
for the partial repeal in respect of the intermediate and general tariffs of the 
excess of 73 p.c. imposed under the same Act; also for the free importation into 
Canada of wheat, wheat flour and potatoes from countries not imposing a customs 
duty on such articles when grown or produced in Canada. Five cents per lb. was 
deducted from the duty on roasted or ground coffee under the preferential, inter- 
mediate and general tariff schedules and 3 cents per lb. was deducted from the duty 
on British-grown teas under the preferential tariff. Under the general tariff, the 
Act provided for a total reduction (including the 73 p.c. war duty) from 273 p.c. to 
15 p.c. on cultivators, harrows, horse-rakes, seed-drills, manure spreaders and 
weeders and complete parts thereof; from 274 p.c. to 173 p.c. on ploughs and com- 
plete parts thereof, windmills and complete parts thereof, portable engines and 
traction engines for farm purposes, horse-powers and threshing-machine separators 
and appliances therefor. On hay-loaders, potato-diggers, fodder or feed cutters, 
grain crushers, fanning mills, hay-tedders, farm, road or field rollers, post-hole 
diggers and other agricultural implements, provision was made for a reduction of 
duty to 20 p.c., with a similar reduction on farm wagons. Respecting cement, the 
war customs duty was repealed and the general tariff rate reduced to 8 cents per 
100 Ib. Specific instead of ad valorem rates of duty were enacted for pig lead, zinc 
spelter and copper ingots. 

In the session of 1920, c. 36 amended the Business Profits War Tax Act by 
exempting from tax the profits which, in the year 1920, did not exceed 10 p.e. 
of the capital employed: upon profits exceeding 10 p.c. up to 14 p.c. there was a 
tax of 20 p.c. of the profits; from 15 to 20 p.c., a tax of 30 p.c.; from 20 to 30, a 
’ tax of 50 p.c.; exceeding 30, a tax of 60 p.c. In any business with a capital of 
$25,000 to $50,000, 20 p.c. tax was charged on the amount by which profits exceeded 
10 p.c. of capital; this was also to apply in respect of the profits earned in 1917, 
1918 and 1919 on businesses having capital less than $50,000, if 20 p.c. or more of 
such profits had been derived from business carried on for war purposes. C. 49 
amended the Income War Tax Act of 1917 in the following particulars:—(1) empow- 
ering the Minister to determine deficits and losses; (2) taxing dividends or share- 
holders’ bonuses; (3) taxing income from an estate or accumulating in trust; (4) 
increasing by 5 p.c. tax and surtax on incomes of $5,000 or more; (5) requiring 
that one-quarter tax be forwarded with return, the balance being payable, if desired, 
in 3 bi-monthly instalments with interest at 6 p.c.; (6) imposing severe penalties 
for default. C. 71 amended the Special War Revenue Act of 1915 by imposing 
a stamp tax on bills and notes, bank statements, overdrafts, bank cheques, sale or 
transfer of stock, etc.; also by imposing new excise taxes on certain classes of goods, 
ranging from 3 p.c. to 50 p.c. according to use or value of the goods, and specific 
duties on certain fluids. In addition, a tax of 1 p.c. was imposed upon wholesale 
and manufacturers’ sales. 

In the session of 1921, the excise duties on spirits were increased from a basic 
rate of $2.40 per proof gallon to a basic rate of $9.00 per proof gallon, the old rates 
being continued, however, where the spirits were used by licensed manufacturers 
of patent and proprietary medicines, extracts, essences and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. Under c. 50 the tax on sales and deliveries by manufacturers and whole- 
salers and jobbers was raised from 1 p.c. to 13 p.e. and in the case of sales by manu- 
facturers directly to retailers and consumers, from 2 p.c. to 3 p.c. Where goods 
were imported, the rates under similar circumstances were raised from 2 p.c. to 
23 and 4 p.c. respectively. 


Recent Modifications in the System of Taxation.—In the session of 1922, 
the Special War Tax Revenue Act, 1915, was amended by c. 47. Taxes on cheques 
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bills of exchange, promissory notes and express money orders were increased to a 
rate of 2c. on every $50 or fraction thereof, with a maximum of $2 on $5,000 or 
more. A receipt for $10 or over must bear a 2c. stamp. The normal rate of sales 
tax was also increased from 4 p.c. to 6 p.c. The Income War Tax Act, 1917, was 
amended by c. 25. The normal rate was to be 4 p.c. on incomes of from $2,000 
to $6,000 in the case of a married person or one having dependent upon him any 
of the following—a parent or grandparent, daughter or sister, or a son or brother 
under 21 years of age and physically or mentally incapable of self-support; the 
additional exemption for each child under 18 years of age dependent upon the tax- 
payer for support was increased from $200 to $300. For all other persons the 
normal tax was 4 p.c. on incomes of from $1,000 to $6,000. By c. 19 various reduc- 
tions were made in the customs tariff, notably on sugar, agricultural implements, 
textiles, and boots and shoes. Further, by c. 27 the excise duties on cigars were 
diminished and those on cigarettes increased. 

In 1923, c. 42 authorized a discount of 10 p.c. of the customs duties on articles 
other than alcoholic liquors, tobacco and sugar imported under the British prefer 
ential tariff, where such articles are directly imported through Canadian ports, 
and where the regular rate of duty exceeds 15 p.c.; negotiations for a commercial 
agreement with the United States were also authorized, while the rates of duty on 
sugar and certain other articles were reduced. By c. 52 the Income War Tax Act 
of 1917 was amended to provide that a taxpayer’s income should be deemed to be 
not less than his income from his chief occupation, that a reasonable rate of interest 
on borrowed capital might be deducted from his income, that the incomes of consuls, 
consuls-general and officials of other countries whose duties require them to reside 
in Canada should be exempted from taxation if such countries grant reciprocal 
privileges to resident Canadian officials; other amendments deal with notices of 
appeals and the recovery of moneys due in taxation. By c. 53, the excise duty on 
cigarettes was reduced. The Special War Revenue Act of 1915 was amended so 
as to make the maximum stamp tax on cheques $1 instead of $2; the rate of the 
sales tax was adjusted to a uniform 6 p.c., while manuscript, raw furs, wool not 
further prepared than washed, and drain tiles for agricultural purposes were added 
to the list of exempted articles. 

In 1924 it was provided by c. 10 that the operation of the Business Profits War 
Tax Act should not extend beyond Dec. 31, 1920. By c. 37 the administration of 
the Business Profits War Tax Act of 1916 and the Income War Tax Act of 1917 was 
transferred from the Department of Finance to the Department of Customs and 
Excise. The Customs Tariff of 1907 was amended by ec. 88 in the general direction 
of reducing the rates of customs duty levied upon instruments of production used 
in agriculture, mining, forestry and fisheries and on materials used in the manu- 
facture of such instruments of production; provision was also made for the extension 
of the British preferential tariff to territory administered under mandate of the 
League of Nations by any British country, or for the withdrawal of the preference 
in such circumstances; in computing the ad valorem rate of duty on tea purchased 
in bond in the United Kingdom, the value for duty is not to include the United 
Kingdom customs duty payable on tea consumed in that country. By c. 46, the 
Income War Tax Act of 1917 was amended by increasing the additional exemption 
allowed for each child from $300 to $500; another amendment aims at the preven- 
tion of evasion of the tax by inter-company purchases or sales at more or less than 
fair prices where the companies concerned are associated in business; provisions 
are also made with regard to incomes of non-residents carrying on business in 
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Canada, to incomes of partnerships and liens for income tax. By c. 68, the Special 
War Revenue Act of 1915 was amended so as to reduce the general rate of the sales 
tax from 6 p.c. to 5 p.c.; in addition, a considerable number of articles, including 
text-books and instruments of production in the primary industries of the country, 
were entirely exempted from the tax, while boots and shoes, including rubber foot- 
wear, biscuits of all kinds, creosoted railway ties and various other articles were to 
pay only half the ordinary rate, or 23 p.c. 

In 1925, c. 8 increased the duty on slack coal under the general tariff from 14c. 
to 50c. per ton, and slightly reduced the duty on other bituminous coal. Grape- 
fruit, imported by direct route from a country to which the preferential tariff applies, 
were admitted free instead of paying 50c. per 100 Ibs. Reductions were also made 
in the rate on well-drilling machinery for deep wells and on engines for the propulsion 
of boats owned by individual fishermen. By c. 26, various evasions of the stamp 
tax on cheques were guarded against, while the tax was remitted on cheques not 
exceeding $5. Vegetable plants, lasts, patterns and dies for boots and shoes and 
certain materials used exclusively in the manufacture of engines used in fishing 
boats and of well-digging machinery were exempted from the sales tax. By c. 46, 
the lien for income tax enacted in 1924 was repealed, while c. 26 repealed the pri- 
ority lien for excise taxes. 

In 1926 various changes were made in the customs tariff by c. 7. Green coffee, 
spices, nutmegs, mace, arrowroot and sponges were made free under the British 
preferential tariff, and the preferential rate on pineapples in air-tight cans was 
reduced from 1c. to $c. per lb. The duties on raw sugar imported for refining 
were also materially reduced under all tariffs, but so as to increase the British 
preference. Again, the duties on automobiles were substantially reduced under 
all tariffs, the rate on the cheaper types of automobile imported under the general 
tariff being reduced from 35 to 20 p.c., and under the British preferential tariff 
from 223 to 123 p.c. Finally, tin plate was made free under the preferential tariff 
and reduced from 12} to 5 p.c. under the general tariff. By c. 10, amending the 
Income War Tax Act of 1917, the exemption limit was raised from $2,000 to $3,000 
in the case of married persons or those with dependants, and from $1,000 to $1,500 
in the case of other persons. The rates of taxation were also reduced all along the 
line, those with incomes of $5,000 or less paying only 2 p.c. instead of 4 p.c. or more 
of their taxable income, the income tax of a married person without dependants 
being reduced from $619.50 to $290 on an income of $10,000 and from $3,024 
to $2,530 on an income of $25,000. The rate of taxation of corporate incomes was 
reduced from 10 to 9 p.c. The budget speech also announced the abolition of the 
tax on receipts and the restoration of penny postage as from July 1, 1926. 


1.—The Current Balance Sheet of the Dominion. 


A summary review of the current financial situation of the Dominion as on 
Mar. 31, 1926, is given in the balance sheet shown on page 760 (Table 1). This 
shows the gross debt on the above date to have been $2,768,779,184, partly offset by 
available assets aggregating $379,048,085, leaving a net debt of $2,389,731,099'. 
Non-available assets, including such public works as canals and railways, also 
loans to railways, amounted in the aggregate to $1,526,679,864, leaving a debit 
balance on Consolidated Fund Account on Mar. 31, 1926, of $863,051,236. The 
details of the various assets and liabilities are contained in the schedules accom- 
panying the balance sheet and printed in the Public Accounts. 


1The net debt on March 31, 1924, was $2,417,783,275, and on March 81, 1925, $2,417,437,686. See Table 
19, page 777. 
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1.— Balance Sheet of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1926. 


(From the Public Accounts). 
Active Assrrs— 


Cash onthand:and im Banker. qhiesceen ancicans see ae oa $ 24,811, 236 
Specie’ Reserves cec. sie Marre clea me Oe ar eteragles Lies eae 99,093,810 
Advances to Provinces; Banks, 6Cskiec. «art bn oe1- sucuret rosters doe oe 93,678,049 
Advances to Imperial and Foreign Governments................. 36, 495, 929 
Soldier and General Land Settlement Loans.................-005 87,536,094 
Miscellaneous: @urrent, Accounts: .o0.cc cece coe ce B30 oe dade 37,432,967 
‘otal tAetiver Assets cwacdaccecicics sereais sol aie aes Tate Pe ee 879,048,085 
Balance, being Net Debt, March 31, 1926 (exclusive of interest 

accrued and outstanding) carried forward.................+-- 2,389, 731,099 


$ 2,768,779, 184 


Non-Acrive Assers— 


PublicWorksiCanalliss osc eh2.. Betas eas oo ed See ea $ 173,839,425 
Public: Works* Ret way sence cco dutee cn titheis a ecietee eno reteasaccec ee 423,446,201 
Public: Works; iscellancous#enceeetencccke con coe een cee 194, 296,115 
Militanvurroperty andsStoness pack. nite. = ane fo Easeyearerme eae. 12,034,170 
MOnrEvOnseNl AC COUN Ss, waredates settee ie cisincatn tel cTateire a) pragelocr oveetota eTocs et 9,895,948 
IRuwayrACcCountSv(Old) Seek ee eee eee ee et tection ¢ 88,398, 758 
Railway Accounts (Loans NOU-2ctive)......uesceweesscecwasecanes 601,747, 240 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited............... 9,047,856 
Miscellaneous Investments (non-active) .........0ce eee eee eee eee 13,974, 151 

Balance Consolidated Fund as at Mar. 31, 1925...........$918, 762,281 

Excess of Revenue over Expenditure, year ended Mar. 

Sls 1926224 ade ERO NOES ee OR Mice oe tee 55,711,045 

a 863,051, 236 


$ 2,389,731,099 


LiaBILirins— 
MDomunron Notes Canculabion cession at ia sere Renee arte $ 182,583,404 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund....................... 5, 894, 254 
Post Office Account, Money Orders, Postal Notes, etc., outstand- 

TVD" AML ord Oe Rees hh, SOS Aan Na clo rors rt anne hen Acute 4,218,466 
Savingsbank, Deposttsceemame oat Aaa eea ae oa or cme rire 32, 830,544 
Insurance and Superannuation Funds ..;..%2.---0+--)260---r eens 36, 203,055 
PTUs GE UNIS oases Se a een Stns sank oe 18,665,350 
Contingent; Funds t.c%, neem hear ee Senor re sete 2,160,573 
Prowanee-A CEOUNtS cere cet eens SER ee rere ae eee act ne 9,623,817 
Miscellancous:Current Accounts 2. achat et tu nced su oes cee s 98, 865 
SPEMIPOT ALY AOATS sitasondeterar tae ee ate eee A eae ee a ~— 201,000 
uinded ep ts seen. Ate. Ate te eee ee, Py eee) See 2,471, 965,018 
interest Due ands Unpaldae.. sack ners antes carat eaten cere 4,334, 838 


$ 2,768,779, 184 


Note.—The Dominion of Canada is also responsible for principal 
and interest on loans negotiated by railways under various 
Acts of Parliament, amounting to $364,415,762. (See p. 780 
for details.) 


2.—Receipts and Disbursements. 


The receipts of the Dominion Government on Consolidated Fund Account for 
the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926, were $380,745,506, an increase of $33,911,027 
as compared with the preceding year; besides these, special receipts amounted to 
$2,147,503—a total of $382,893,009 (Table 2). The regular expenditure on con- 
solidated fund account was $320,660,479, but net special expenditure amounting 
to $6,521,485 was also charged to this account. ‘There was also a net expenditure 
on capital account of $16,798,549, while advances to railways aggregated $10,000,000 
and advances to the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, $668,000. Thus 
the total disbursements, inclusive of these and other advances, amounted to $355,- 
186,423. There was a decrease of $27,706,587 in the net debt (gross debt less 
available assets) during the year. (See Table 23). 

Detailed statistics of receipts and disbursements are contained in Tables 2 
and 3. Tables 4 and 5 are historical tables giving the figures of the main items of 
Dominion receipts and expenditure since Confederation, while Table 6 shows the 
per capita receipts and expenditure for these years according to census and esti- 
mated populations. 
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2.—Details of Revenue Receipts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-1926. 
Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Consolidated Fund Receipts— 
Taxation— 
NORTE RO 6S Ts or Ot Rd ae ea a 105,686,645) 118,056,469} 121,500,799) 108,146,871] 127,355,144 
PEOING.), Petiiod pencithe aie kieiet ard ale sabe 36,755,207) 35,761,997| 38,181,747] 38,603,489] 42,923,549 
War tax revenue— 
SADR RRA ec reels Lest 5 WAN 1,293,697] 1,244,437) 1,236,957) 1,217,754] 1,176,869 
Trust and Loan Companies......... 283,994 312,392 308, 632 315,315 326,714 
Insurance Companies.............. 749,959 852,328 857, 587 867,902 950, 221 
PIBINOSRIE TOLLS... thaese eee. eee 22,815,667] 13,031,462 4,752,681 2,704,427 1,173,448 
BNC OMIO EE xt Oe Cana Seo ens 78,684,355) 59,711,538) 54,204,028) 56,248,043) 55,571,962 
Sales Tax, Tax on Cheques, Traus- 
portation Tax, ete iaeiewd.-.5ck 73,656,489] 106,482,718] 120,676,376] 85,810,717) 98,097,106 
Total from Taxation........| 319,926,013) 335,453,341] 341,718,807] 293,914,518) 327,575,013 
Non-Tax Revenue— 
Wanda Gazette: ...... Sopdet. os cue 77,830 82,847 72,168 77,424 66,885 
ately: ete eet ak: .ccontetseern ase 804,516 742,404 897,412 907, 650 921,215 
Gaaial: see. a Utter 4,212,862 3,393,429 3,502, 707 2,978, 633 8,545, 897 
Chinese Revenue................00-- 394,932 201,458 325, 762 304, 837 21,244 
PGi wien VANGSHs.....uie.a eee on. se oe 2,799,450} 2,347,715) 2,281,704 2,390,374] 2,803,513 
Electric Light Inspection............. 139,831 134,770 148,590 142,706 456,144 
Fines and Forfeitures................ 265,153 152,085 321,127 265,210 246,593 
ASHE IGE | ooo see oe eee 224,157 290, 623 163,492 136,540 168,277 
Gas Insnestiont: «....0et Sod ee 81,720 69,578 71,637 73,708 80,069 
Inspection of Staples................ 1,937,323 2,364,037 2,319,971 2,322,710 2,685,592 
Insurance Inspection................. 95, 735 112,833 109,677 111,150 122,779 
Interest on Investments..............| 21,961,513} 16,465,303) 11,916,479) 11,332,329] 8,535,086 
Raw Stamps soos. «sete ee 5,199 13, 893 Thee hy 7,262 
Meirenerg unde 7. cone «ete es see 131,727 161,010 172,319 184,188 190,572 
MuitaryCouere.s...2haswele da. Soren 67,315 61,999 66,105 63,975 52,645 
Militia Pension Revenue............. 132,188 121, 244 124,654 127,095 131,099 
Ordnance: Wands. 4s. . see adon ok. ee 8,438 5,922 57,502 15,551 13,007 
Patent Fees ee...» ee teac. eee 454,886 484,479 459,780 550,531 535, 124 
Ponentaniesie sh... cmeaeteocnaomeet 143,070 134,515 132,907 158,917 155, 759 
OSD ODIOSA te. a sone = 26,402,299) 29,016,771] 28,865,374] 28,782,536] 380,334,575 
Premium, Discount and Exchange... 781, 224 1,899,234) 2,159,517) 1,074,863 15153-1382 
IPUbNG Worksces. 3. °. eee. ae 490,056 486,454 502,755 483,718 495,066 
Royal N.W.M.P. Officers’ Pensions. . 6,175 5,926 5,695 4,418 5,858 
Steamboat Inspection. . 117,548 126, 004 127, 897 122,917 123,380 
Superannuation Fund................ 18,511 4,572 8,722 4,767 463 
Weights and Measures............... 269, 806 278,086 290,175 293,765 315,704 
Other ReEvenues* >> acess eis oset 2,910 4,368 7,568 1,697 3,553 
Total Consclidated Fund Receipts... .| 381,952,387] 394,614,900) 396,837,682) 346,834,479) 380,745,506 
Special Receipts— 
Miscellaneous Revenue................. 319,184 8,479,310 9,745,158 4,680,913 2,147,503 
Total Receipts................. 382,271,571] 403,094,210) 406,582,840} 351,515,392] 382,893,009 


3.—Details of Expenditure, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-1926. 


Norg.—Adulteration of Food, Marine Hospitals and Quarantine 


accounts of 1922-1926 under the heading ‘‘Health,’’ 


continuity of the table. 


, have been classified in the public 
but are here deducted, so as not to break the 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Consolidated Fund hgrace 

Aaulteration of [60d.... 925 Fone ana ss 79,999 111,565 90, 800 93,121 95,799 
Administration of Justice.............. 2,151,956 2,173,404 2,196,492 2,194,569 2,159,573 
MUERTE Feet Por a Raa titania we een 1,624,843 1,004,983 1,249,178 1,377,328 1,880,615 
Arts and Apriculture.<.5...6.c-00.dsces 5,805,900 6, 271,816 6, 805, 058 5,787,601 5,771,476 
ROO Ate Mt R58 OR EP: 100, 140 95,750 79,810 72,044 31,784 
Charges on debt— 

Charges of Management............. 806,926 880,672 992,611 830,991 875,368 

PALOTRaeUM GOD... ... feitaande oeeee ere 135,247,849] 137,892,735] 136,237,872] 134,789,604) 130,691,493 

Premium, discount and exe shange.. “fe 3,302,674 122,396 1,296 18,703 9,020 


Totai charges on debt....... 


138, 895, 803 


137,231,779 


135, 639, 298 


131,575, 881 


139,357,449 
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3.—Details of Expenditure, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-1926—concluded. 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Consolidated Fund Expenditure—conc. 
CiviliGovermmentssernacen thee cee ser 9,968,932] 10,114,860} 10,514,983) 10,407,963) 10,779,338 
Customs ‘and Txcis@assvacacss see ccss ort 6,657,572| 6,535,822] 6,773,633) 7,654,182] 9,717,920 
Department of Mines..........0ss-0s0- 608,028 614, 087 495,732 538,731 551,997 
Mominion Wands reece dessa aeae scott 4,226,070} 4,278,836) 3,694,768) 3,403,327] 3,638,537 
IUSOTIESs seratrac ks cutee ciseeis iereeres <n Bie 1,215,793} 1,430,065} 1,390,043} 1,449,731 
Government of N.W. Territories 221,329 301,591 341,404 370,434 
Galithn sere. elke « taetee, Aasteseiea,s ee 244,104 251,793 211, 669 195,319 
Immigration. . 1,987,745) 2,417,374] 2,823,920} 2,328,931 
Indians........ 3,075,064] 3,594,798] 3,658,284] 3,684,951 
MAD OUTE ciel ielarer: 1,969,877} 1,220,006} 1,166,065} 1,271,967 
Legislation ,870, 2,600,958} 2,318,643] 2,439,773] 4,208,477 
Lighthouse and Coast Service.......... 2,280,766] 2,306,485) 2,293,059) 2,137,601) 2,355,893 
Mail Subsidies and Steamship Sub- 

VOREONS Hse comets ein ce ane sais 1,105,896} 1,070,684) 1,105,087) 1,055,643) 1,078,038 
Marine ospitalsy.a: se cmtseieiine sctelels 91,177 114,727 109,429 144,988 139,999 
Militias 5 soeeek setsinc cs stone coercion aes 11,017,533} 9,883,986] 9,761,956} 8,885,573] 9,256,628 
Miscellaneous nce: tec oomcine beeen cee 13,577,625} 10,561,668} 10,583,850} 6,345,897| 4,399,578 
iNawval'Servicel ces cescmeee sees cco 8,183,753] 2,286,857] 1,360,807} 1,400,132] 1,459,664 
Ocean and River Service..............- 1,684,389] 1,627,607| 2,439,279] 2,252,634) 2,397,924 
(Pens ContiariesssAscne's sears meateies ce one 1,527,451] 1,598,831] 1,628,227) 1,582,290} 1,620,600 
PENSIONS, Hees tees ee ates Sader ene 36,153,031] 32,985,998] 33,411,081} 34,888,665] 37,198,700 
IPOSt OMICOL canine = ve Ko ice ete ee nee 28,121,425) 27,794,502) 28,305,941] 29,873,802) 30,499,686 
PAD IeIWOrks® nce he aera acer 1,073,304] 1,068,336] 1,061,840 997,241) - 931,491 
Railways andi @anals....cessaaceee csc 8,624,094] 7,691,261] 2,126,803} 1,996,152} 2,120,223 
Public Works, Income................-. 10,574,364] 9,978,440] 11,900,847) 12,029,578) 13,416,045 
Qusrantine ce Seine be oaiecrsie tal oeieiste slate 261,355 225,002 210,168 197,006 199,452 
Railways and Canals, Income.......... 5,311,715} 7,179,430) 5,349,001) 4,062,943} 3,037,906 
Royal Ci MEPeolices, scams dade see cee 2,962,442| 2,448,286] 2,446,143] 2,002,232] 2,062,493 
Scientific Institutions.................: 624,380 664,326] 1,116,744] 1,047,232} 1,007,960 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment 17,147,351] 12,974,858] 9,970,993] 8,765,880] 7,705,584 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement 2,125,874) 1,726,413) 1,532,978] 1,371,829) 1,237,421 
Steamboat Inspection.................: 103,670 110, 458 111,500 112.771 118,843 
Subsidies to Provinces 12,211,924] 12,207,313} 12,386,136) 12,281,591] 12,375,129 
Superannuation.cec. nc. come cee ee te 603,116 733,399 748,788 733, 734 719,689 
Superannuation No. 3................+. 69, 246 58,457 53,004 44,440 29,315 
Superannuation No. 4.2.20... uses cass ea 435, 838 480, 609 565,178] 1,085,039 831,510 
Mradeand' Commerce. sussscse acs e-se 3,679,146] 2,471,831) 2,817,707| 38,773,676) 4,077,585 
Weights and Measures, etc............. 431, 754 436,557 463,388 448,114 460, 222 
Yukon Derritor Vice q- osteo cscs cee 142,916 197,930 284, 608 173,874 210,062 
Others osc cnelk sue ace ate ae cea 2,862 2,686 2,145 1,272 117 

Total Ordinary Expenditure....... 347,560,691) 332,293,732) 324,813,190) 318,891,901) 320,660,479 

Special Expenditure— 
War and Demobilization............... 1,544,250} 4,464,760 446,083} 506, 9311 191,393! 
Cost of Loan, Flotations.......00000.0++ 82,636} 38,065,095} 7,705,544) 3,416,115) 3,523,925 
Other charges: |.w20. He hcas’ elses tener 218,882 977,836 197,215 537,318] 2,806,1675 
TotaliSpeclal i c.cceecnceees sclecees 1,845,768) 8,507,691} 8,348,8422] 4,460,364) 6,521,485 
Capital Expenditure’. ..................] 16,295,332] 9,807,124) 10,861,277) 16,550,511) 16,798,549 


Loans and Advances Non-active— 
Advances to Railways (Non-active)....| 97,950,645] 77,863,938] 28,710,617} 9,934,453] 10,000,000 
Advances to Canadian Government 


Merchant Marine, Ltd............... ~ 5,979,856} 1,500,000 900,000 668,000 
Advances to Quebee Harbour Com- 

missioners (Non-active)............- 14,600 284, 200 449,000 702,000 511,000 
Miscellaneous debits and credits re 

sundry non-active assets accounts.... —138, 647 —1, 264 906,3214) —269,425 26,910 

Grand Total Expenditure......... 463,528,389] 434,735,277) 370,589, 247| 351,169,803) 355,186,423 


1E}xpenditure on adjustment of war claims, $766,432 less receipts on war and demobilization account 
$320,349 in 1924, $523,812 less $16,880 in 1925, and $319,210 less $127,817 in 1926. 


2Or $8,669,191 less $320,349, received on war and demobilization account. 
3Net figure. 


4This includes $621,987, balance of loan made to Victoria Shipowners, Ltd., in 1920-21, now transferred 
to non-active assets account. 


5Includes $2,521,083 on account of Home Bank Depositors’ Relief. 
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4,—Principal Items of Dominion Expenditure, 1868-1926. 


Nore.—From 1868 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30, and from that date to 1926, 
on March 381. 


Consolidated Fund. 


Chargesof Total 

; manage- . Expenditure 
Fiscal| Interest ment, d Public Railways | Subsidies chargeable 
years. on premium,| Pensions. Works and to Post Office. to 

Debt. discount : Canals.1 | Provinces. Con- 
and solidated 
exchange. Fund.? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1868...| 4,501,568) 359,190 56,422 126,270 581,503] 2,753,966 616,802} 13,486,093 
1869...| 4,907,014] 465,657 50,564 65,013 641,814; 2,604,050 787,886] 14,038,084 
1870... 5,047,054 339, 999 53,586 120,031 743,070 2,588, 605 808,623) 14,345,510 
bho oes 5,165,304 426,655 52,611 597,275 752,772 2,624, 940 815,471) 15,623,082 
1872...| 5,257,231] 346,413 62,251 849, 786 913,236] 2,930,113 929,609] 17,589,469 
1873...| 5,209,206] 178,644 49,204) 1,297,999} 1,378,164] 2,921,400] 1,067,866] 19,174,648 
1874...| 5,724,436] 264,685 56,454) 1,778,916] 2,260,820) 38,752,757) 1,387,270) 23,316,317 
1875...| 6,590,790} 227,201 63,657) 1,756,010} 1,981,893] 3,750,962] 1,520,861) 23,713,071 
1876...| 6,400,902} 208,149) 110,201) 1,948,242) 1,897,283} 3,690,355] 1,622,827] 24,488,372 
1877...|  6,797,227| 207,875} 112,531] 1,262,823) 2,239,346] 3,655,851] 1,705,312] 23,519,302 
1878...) 7,048,884] 192,087) 105,842 997,470) 2,374,314) 3,472,808] 1,724,939) 23,503,158 
1879...| 7,194,734] 277,923) 107,795} 1,013,023) 2,570,361] 3,442,764] 1,784,424) 24 455,382 
1880...| 7,773,869} 289,085) 192,889) 1,046,342} 2,226,456) 3,480,846] 1,818,271] 24,850,634 
1881...| 7,594,145) 225,444 96,389} 1,108,815) 2,603,717| 3,455,518] 1,876,658} 25,502,454 


1882...| 7,740,804) 195,044) 101,197) 1,342,000) 2,755,833) 3,530,999] 1,980,567] 27,067,104 
1883...] 7,668,552) 234,170 98,446) 1,765,256] 3,117,465] 3,606,673) 2,176,089} 28,730,157 


1884...} 7,700,181} 229,906 95,543) 2,908,852) 3,122,103) 3,603,714] 2,312,965) 31,107,706 
1885...| 9,419,482) 387,495 89,879] 2,302,363} 3,268,222} 3,959,327| 2,488,315] 35,037,060 
1886...} 10,137,009} 346,921 88,319} 2,046,552} 3,339,670} 4,182,526) 2,763,186] 39,011,612 
1887...| 9,682,929] 287,742} 102,109) 2,133,316) 38,673,894) 4,169,341) 2,818,907) 35,657,680 
1888...} 9,823,313) 343,592} 120,334) 2,162,116] 4,160,332) 4,188,514) 2,889,729) 36,718,495 
1889...] 10,148,932} 273,590] 116,030} 2,299,231) 4,095,301) 4,051,428] 2,982,321) 36,917,835 
1890...| 9,656,841] 230,409} 107,391) 1,972,501] 4,362,200) 3,904,922} 3,074,470} 35,994,031 
1891...| 9,584,137) 262,068) 103,850) 1,937,546) 4,505,516) 3,903,757) 3,161,676] 36,343,568 


1892...| 9,763,978] 183,938 92,457| 1,627,851] 4,337,877) 3,935,914] 3,316,120] 36,765,894 
1893...} 9,806,888} 213,794 90,309} 1,927,832) 3,848,404) 3,935,765) 3,421,203] 36,814,053 
1894...} 10,212,596] 180,975 86,927) 2,033,955} 3,760,550] 4,206,655; 3,517,261] 37,585,025 
1895...} 10,466,294) 278,950 84,349] 1,742,317) 3,704,126) 4,250,675] 3,593,647| 38,132,005 
1896...] 10,502,430} 248,575 86,080} 1,299,769} 3,826,226) 4,235,664) 3,665,011} 36,949, 142 
1897...] 10,645,663} 315,314 90,882} 1,463,719} 3,725,690] 4,238,059] 3,789,478) 38,349,760 
1898...} 10,516,758} 199,887 96,187) 1,701,313) 4,049,275) 4,237,372) 3,575,412) 38,832,526 
1899...} 10,855,112} 173,257 96,129} 1,902,664) 4,246,404) 4,250,636) 3,603,799} 41,903,500 
1900...] 10,699,645) 227,194 93,453] 2,289,889) 5,244,301) 4,250,608] 3,758,015} 42,975,279 
1901...} 10,807,955) 201,861 93,551) 3,386,632} 6,377,961) 4,250,607} 3,931,446] 46,866,368 
1902...) 10,975,935] 263,250 83,305} 4,221,294) 6,508,477) 4,402,098} 4,023,637] 50,759,392 
1903...| 11,068,139) 294,968 87,925) 4,065,553} 7,221,705) 4,402,503) 4,105,178) 51,691,903 
1904...] 11,128,637] 288,984) 113,495} 4,607,330] 8,397,434) 4,402,292} 4,347,541) 55,612,833 
1905...| 10,630,115) 276,072} 140,424] 6,765,446] 9,803,912} 4,516,038] 4,634,528] 63,319,683 
1906...| 10,814,697] 346,902} 179,023) 7,484,716) 8,779,678) 6,726,373} 4,921,577| 67,240,641 
19072..] 6,712,771) 244,548] 125,832) 5,520,571) 7,011,858) 6,745,134] 38,979,557} 51,542,161 
1908...} 10,973,597] 383,820) 187,557) 8,721,327) 10,586,114) 9,032,775) 6,005,930] 76,641,452 
1909...) 11,604,584) 356,707) 191,533} 12,300,184] 10,780,126} 9,117,143] 6,592,386) 84,064,232 
1910...| 13,098,160} 358,973} 216,697| 7,261,218) 10,215,038} 9,361,388] 7,215,338) 79,411,747 
1911... 12,535,851) 376,777| 240,586) 8,621,431) 11,123,251] 9,092,472) 7,954,223) 87,774,198 
1912...) 12,259,397} 455,011) 245,045) 10,344,487) 12,330,463) 10,281,045) 9,172,036] 98,161,441 
1913...] 12,605,882} 502,988) 283,188) 13,468,505} 13,766,180} 13,211,800} 10,882,804} 112,059,537 
1914...) 12,893,505) 487,184] 311,900} 19,007,513) 14,935,138) 11,280,469] 12,822,058) 127,384,473 
1915...) 15,736,743] 554,729) 358,558] 19,343,532) 13,876,060) 11,451,673) 15,961,191} 135,523,207 
1916...| 21,421,585] 731,836] 671,133] 12,039,252) 20,777,830) 11,451,673) 16,009,139) 130,350,727 
1917...} 35,802,567| 496,387] 2,814,546] 8,633,096) 27,124,004) 11,469,148) 16,300,579] 148,599,343 
1918...| 47,845,585) 488,712) 8,155,691] 7,432,901) 34,849,608) 11,369,148) 18,046,558) 178,284,313 
1919...) 77,431,482] 1,305,676]18, 282,440} 6,295,060) 45,494,584) 11,327,236] 19,273,758) 232,731,283 
1920...| 107,527,089] 1,462,658/26,004,461] 9,016,246) 8,418,624) 11,490,860] 20,774,312) 303,843,930 
1921...| 139,551,520] 1,102,088/37,420,751| 10,846,875) 8,886,458) 11,490,860] 22,696,561) 361,118,145 
1922...| 135,247,849] 4,109,601/36,153,031) 10,574,364) 8,624,094] 12,211,924) 28,121,425) 347,560, 691 
1923...| 137,892,735] 1,003, 068/32,985,998} 9,978,440] 7,691,261) 12,207,313] 27,794,502) 332,293,732 
1924...] 136,237,872} 993,907/33,411,081} 11,900,847} 2,126,803) 12,386,136] 28,305,941) 324,813,190 
1925...| 134,789,604]  849,694/34,888,665} 12,029,578] 1,996,152) 12,281,391] 29,873,802) 318,891,901 
1926...| 130,691,493] 884,388/37,203,700} 13,416,045] 2,120,223) 12,375,128] 30,499,686) 320,660,479 


1Expenditure (Collection of Revenue). After 1919, railway receipts were applied directly to railway 
expenditure; this accounts for the great decline in the figures in 1920 and subsequent years. 2This 
total includes various non-enumerated items. *Nine months. 
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4.—Principal Items of Dominion 
Capital Expenditure. 
Inter - National 
tee G : pebts pola ae preset ime 
ears anadian| allowe e anc . udson | tinenta x 

Canals. | Pacific to ES connected a Bay Railway, Pane 

Railway.| Prov- S- | Railways, PES Railway. | including Rae 

inces miscel- Quebec ten xo 

laneous. Bridge. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1868 51,498 - - - 455, 250 41,690 = - = 
1869 130, 142 = = = 282,615 8,548 = - - 
1870 - - - = 1, 693, 229 - - - - 
1871 - 30,148 - = 2,866,376 = = = = 
1872 255, 646 489,428) 1,666, 200 ° 5,131,141 68, 746 = = = 
1873 256,547] 561,818/13, 859,080 - 5,019, 240 99,517 - - - 
1874 | 1,189,592 310,225) 4,927,061 = 3,614, 899 135, 963 = = = 
1875 | 1,714,830] 1,546, 242 - = 3,426,100} 189,484 - - 46,087 
1876 | 2,388, 733] 3,346,567 = = 1,108,322 267,840 - - 42,546 
1877 | 4,131,875) 1,691,150 = - 1,318,352} 258,833 ~ - 200, 000 
1878 | 3,843,339] 2,228,373 - - 408,817| 170,120 - ~ 6,551 
1879 | 3,064,099] 2,240,286 = = 226,639 77,179 = = 40,129 
1880 | 2,123,366] 4,044,523 — = 2,048,015 8,730 = = 16,540 
1881 | 2,077,029] 4,968,504 - 334, 681 608,733) 187,370 = - - 
1882 | 1,647,759] 4,589,076 - 511,882 585, 569 70,949 = - 402 
1883 | 1,763,002]10, 033, 800 - 556,870} 1,616,633} 119,869 - - 57,186 
1884 | 1,577, 295/11, 192,722] 7,172,298 723,658 2,689, 690 491,376 = - 130,663 
1885 | 1,504,621! 9,900, 282 5,420 303,593 1, 247,006 182,306 = = 76,957 
1886 | 1,333,325] 3,672,585] 3,113,334] 130,653 765,967| 569,202 = = 4,668 
1887 | 1,783,698} 915,057 - 162,392 926,030) 353,044 - - 5,800 
1888 | 1,033,118 52,099 - 135,048 1,713,487 963,778 - - = 
1889 972,918 86,716 = 130,684] 2,623,137) 575,408 = - - 
1890 | 1,026,364 40,981 = 133, 832 2,351,787) 3,220,926 = = = 
1891 | 1,280,725 37,367 = 94,847 1,184,318 515, 702 = = - 
1892 | 1,463,279 66, 212 = 86,735 316,784 224,390 > = 8,300 
1893 | 2,069,573 413, 837 = 115,038 299,081 181,878 = = = 
1894 | 3,027,164] 146,540 - 149, 147 439,209} 102,059 = = = 
1895 | 2,452,274 49,209 ae 99, 842 327,605 102,393 = = = 
1896 | 2,258,779 65, 669 = 82,184 260,396 114, 826 = = = 
1897 | 2,348, 637 14, 054 = 91,412 190,570 129, 238 = =, = 
1898 | 3,207,250 692 - 127,505 252,756| 364,018 - - 17,542 
1899 | 3,899,877 8,419 267,026 151, 213 1,081,930 385,094 = - 22,000 
1900 | 2,639,565 236 = 199,470 3,255,348] 1,089,827 = - 53,546 
1901 | 2,360,570 8,979 = 269,061} 3,633,837] 1,006,983 - - 280,174 
1902 | 2,114,690 449 = 370,838 4,626,841] 2,190,125 = - 475,998 
1903 | 1,823,274 - = 449,542 2,254, 267| 1,268,004 = - 829,414 
1904 | 1,880,787 33,076 = 748,855) 1,879,566] 1,334,397 = 6,249| 698,878 
1905 | 2,071,594 - = 794,410) 4,755,578?| 1,642,042 = 778,491 591,413 
1906 | 1,552,121 - = 599, 780 3,765, 171| 2,359,528 — | 1,841,270 496,125 
19076 887,839 = = 526,583] 1,512,4913) 1,797,871 - 537,867 91,210 
1908 | 1,723,156 600 = 768, 244 4,369,738] 2,969,049 — |18, 910, 253 390, 962 
1909 | 1,873,868 938 = 797,747 3,874,480} 2,832,295 92, 428/31, 317, 132 561,207 
1910 | 1,650,707 = = 785, 157 1,278,409] 4,514, 606 53,043}19, 868, 064 206, 397 
1911 | 2,349,475 2,918 = —5,508 763,833] 3,742,717] 184, 150/23, 715,549 94,321 
1912 | 2,560,938 = = = 1,710,449} 4,116,385 159, 632/22, 264, 130 128,042 
1913 | 2,259,642 = = 2,406,9884) 6,057,515] 1,099,063|15, 279, 837 103,001 
1914 | 2,829,661 - = - 4,348, 000/10, 100,017] 4,498, 717/15, 274, 206 129,575 
1915 | 5,490,796 = = = 6,914, 977/11, 049,030] 4,773, 744|12, 648, 242 570,531 
1916 | 6,170,953 = = = 7,861,899] 8,471,229] 4,887,131} 9,825,265) 1,350,473 
1917 | 4,304,589 - ~ = 4,873,032] 7,838,116] 2,604,280] 6,650,263} 609,752 
1918 | 1,781,957 = = = "— | 6,347,201} 1,879, 699 103,167 = 
1919 | 2,211,964 - = - — | 5,705,348 562,558] 1,723,638 = 
1920 | 4,550,761 - - - 3, 285, 736/38, 869, 683 235, 608 527,480 83,5405 
1921 | 5,450,006 = = i 731, 018/27, 559, 809 30,036 20,164 “ 
1922 | 4,482,610 = = = 9, 649|10, 431, 699 34,770 = 97,000 
1923 | 4,995,184 = - = 59,950! 3,411,510 27,803 - - 
1924 | 6,747,395 = - - — | 3,804,427] 207,872 = 196,418 
1925 |10,619,903 = = = — | 6,030,320) —124, 154 - - 
1926 |12,024,456 = = = — | 4,805,949 2,484 - - 


1ncluding $2,725,504, 


Montreal Harbour Commission. 
2Including $17,956, cost of new car for the Governor-General. 
3Including $38,583, cost of new car for the Governor-General. 
4Including $15,000, cost of new car for the Governor-General. 
5Includes New Brunswick Railway. 
6Nine months. 


for the improvement of the St. Lawrence, spent during the previous years by 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF DOMINION EXPENDITURE 


Expenditure, 1868-1926—concluded. 
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Other Expenditure. 


North- Canadian Total War Be a 
west Militi Govern- Capital Railway and Other mi Sa ts v 
Terri- Cpe at ment Expend- | Subsidies. | Demob- Charges. - Bee ne 
tories. Railways. iture. ilization. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
~ - - 548,438 - - 37,158} 14,071, 689}1868 
19,113 - - 440,418 - - 429,663] 14,908, 166|1869 
1, 821,887 - - 8,515,116 - = 155,988] 18,016, 614/1870 
773,872 ~ - 3,670,396 - - — | 19,293,478]1871 
241,889 - - 7,853,050 - - 223,456] 25,665, 9751872 
63,239 = - 19,859,441 - - 5,719] 39,039, 808}1873 
- - - | 10,177,740 - - 4,019] 33,498, 076|1874 
- - = 6,922, 743 - — 2,253,097} 32,888,911]1875 
- - - 7,154,008 - - 315,764] 31,958, 144/1876 
- - - 7,599, 710 - - 1,388,984} 32,507,996|1877 
- - - 6,657, 200 - - 385,413] 30,545, 772|1878 
- - - 5, 648,332 - - 676,225) 30,779, 939|1879 
- - - 8, 241,174 - = 949,948] 34,041, 7561880 
- - - 8,176,317 = - 117,772) 33,796, 643}1881 
- - - 7,405, 637 = = 201,885] 34,674, 625|1882 
- - - 14, 147, 360 - = 21,369] 42,898,886/1883 
- - - 23,977, 702 208,000 - 2,567,453| 57,860, 8621884 
- - - 13, 220, 185 403,245 - 502,587] 49,163,078|1885 
- - - 9,589, 734 2,701,249 cs 10,534,973} 61,837,569|1886 
293,918 - - 4,439,939 1,406,533 = - 41,504, 152|1887 
539, 930 = - 4,487,460 1,027,042 - 155,623} 45,064, 124)1888 
31,448 - - 4,420,313 846, 722 ~ 1,333,328] 43,518, 198|1889 
4,773 - - 6,778, 6631 1,678,196 - 44,947] 41,770,333)1890 
2,901 - - 3,115,860 1,265, 706 = 68,074} 40,793, 208]1891 
—1, 243 - - 2,164,457 1,248,216 - 2,093,569] 42,272, 136]1892 
8,911 - - 3,088, 318 811,394 - 139,963] 40,853, 728}1893 
—1,149 - - 3,862,970 1, 229, 885 - 330,354] 43,008, 234/1894 
— 833 - - 3,030,490 1,210,549 - 399,294] 42,872,338]1895 
—543 1,000, 000 - 3, 781,311 3,228,746 - 137,185] 44,096, 384|1896 
3,284 745,965 - 3,523,160 416,955 - 682,881] 42,972, 756}1897 
—1,272 173,740 - 4,142,231 1,414, 935 - 944,589} 45,334, 281]1898 
—1, 853 387,810 - 6,201,516 3,201,220 - 236,399} 51,542,635]1899 
—1,473 230,851 - 7,467,370 725,720 - 1,549,098] 52,717,467|1900 
—1,632 135, 885 ~ 7,693,857 2,512,329 = 900,312] 57,982,866)1901 
—1,543 299, 697 - 10,077,095 2,093,939 = 1,040,374] 63,970, 800]1902 
—3,040 428, 223 - 7,049, 684 1,463, 222 - 1,541,763] 61,746,572|1908 
—2,616 1,299,910 - 7,879,102 2,046, 878 - 6,716,235] 72, 255,048)1904 
— 2,478 1,299,964 - 11,931,014 1,275, 630 - 2,277,812] 78,804, 139}1905 
—1,767 1,299, 876 - 11,912,104 1,637,574 - 2,487,323] 83,277, 642)1905 
—1,352 975,283 ~ 11,327,792 1,324,889 - 1,583,297] 65,778, 139]1907 
— 911 1,297,905 - 30, 428,996 2,037,629 - 3,470,603] 112,578, 680}1908 
—1,045 1,243,072 - 42,592,122 1,785, 887 - 4,999, 283] 133,441, 524/1909 
— 650 1,299,970 - 29,655, 703 2,048,097 - 4,280,227] 115,395, 774}1910 
— 33,688 - - 30,813, 767 1,284, 892 - 2,988,393] 122,861, 250/1911 
- - ~ 30,939,576 859,400 = 7,181,665) 137, 142.082]1912 
- - | 27,206,046} 4,935,507 - 255, 787| 144,456, 878)1913 
- - - 87,180,176) 19,036,237 - 2,640,162] 186,241, 048)1914 
- - - 41, 447, 320 5,191,507]. 60,750,476 5,186,016] 248,098,526)1915 
- - - | 38,566,950) 1,400,171] 166,197,755) 3,186,898] 3839, 702,502|1916 
~ - - 26, 880, 032 959,584! 306,488,815} 15,275,345] 498, 203, 118]1917 
- -— | 82,999,880} 43,111,904 720,405| 343,836,802] 10,706,787] 576,660, 210|1918 
~ - 14,827,758] 25,031,266 43,805) 446,519,440} —7, 283,582} 697,042, 212/1919 
- ~ 22,307,366] 69,301,878 334, 845] 346,612,955} 19,995, 313}786, 030, 6117/1920 
~ ~ 6,221,774] 40,012,807 - | 16,997,544 492, 048/528, 302,5137|1921 
- - 1,239,605] 16,295,333 = 1,544, 250 801, 518]463, 528, 389 7/1922 
- - 1,313,022 9, 807, 124 - 4,464, 760 4,042, 931/434, 735, 2777/1923 
- - —94,835| 10,861,277 —1,523 446,083 7,902, 759|370, 589, 2477/1924 
- - 24,442) 16,550,511 - 506,931 3,953, 433/351, 169,803 7)1925 
- - —29,372| 16,798,549 - 191,392 6, 330, 092/355, 186, 4237/1926 


7Includes Advances to Railways (non-active), amounting to $45,780,690 in 1920, $109,662,655 in 1921, 
$97,950,645 in 1922, $77,863,938 in 1923, $23,710,617 in 1924, $9,934,453 in 1925, $10,000,000 in 1926, together 
with advances of $5,979,856 in 1923, $1,500,000 in 1924, $900,000 in 1925, and $668,000 in 1926, to the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine; also other advances shown at the end of Table 3 on page 762. 
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FINANCE 


5.—Principal Items of Receipts of Canada on Consolidated Fund Account, 1868-1926. 


ue ne =e Athen Interest bora Total 
es ustoms xcise ar Tax evenue on ce 
Fiseal years. Taxes. Taxes. Revenue. from Invest- | and Money Bree os 
Taxation. ments. Orders. eS 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1868. 8,578,380} 3,002,588 - | 11,700,681 174,073 525,692| 13,687,928 
TSG Mercere erste 8,272,880} 2,710,028 = 11,112,573 824,424 535,315) 14,379,175 
US TO nsaete «cet 9,334,213) 3,619,623 - | 18,087,882 383, 956 573,566] 15,512,226 
VST ees titasits oe 11,841,105} 4,295,945 = 16,320, 369 554, 384 612,631) 19,335,561 
TSi2 Perse ose 12,787,982) 4,735,652 -| 17,715,552 488,042 692,375] 20,714,814 
12,954,164) 4,460,682 - | 17,616,555 396,404 833,657} 20,813,469 
14,325,193] 5,594,904 - | 20,129,185 610,863] 1,139,973) 24,205,093 
15,351,012 5, 069, 687 - 20, 664, 879 840, 887 1,155,332| 24,648,715 
12,823,838} 5,563,487 -— | 18,614,415 798,906] 1,102,540} 22,587,587 
12,546,988} 4,941,898 -| 17,697,925 717,684} 1,114,946! 22,059, 274 
12,782,824] 4,858,672 - | 17,841,938 791,758) 1,207,790) 22,357,011 
12,900,659] 5,390,763 -| 18,476,613 592,500} 1,172,418) 22,517,382 
14,071,343] 4,232,428 - | 18,479,577 834,793] 1,252,498) 23,307,407 
18,406, 092 5,343,022 -| 23,942,139 751,513 1,352,110} 29,635,298 
21,581,570} 5,884,860 - | 27,549,047 914,009} 1,587,888] 33,383,456 
23,009,582] 6,260,117 - | 29,269,699} 1,001,193) 1,800,391] 35,794,650 
20,023,890) 5,459,309 - | 25,483,199 986,698} 1,755,674] 31,861,962 
18,935,428 6,449,101 -—| 25,384,529 1,997,035 1,841,372] 32,797,001 
19,362,308 5,852,905 - 25, 215, 213 2,299,079 1,901,690] 33,177,040 
22,373,951} 6,308,201 - | 28,682,152 990,887| 2,020,624) 35,754,993 
22,091, 682 6,071,487 -| 28,163,169 932,025 2,379,242] 35,908,464 
23, 699,413 6,886, 739 - | 30,586,152 1,305,392 2,220,504] 38,782,870 
23,913,546 7,618,118 - | 31,531,664 1,082,271 2,357,389} 39,879,925 
23,305, 218 6,914, 850 - | 30,220,068 1,077, 228 2,515,823) 38,579,311 
20,361,382 7,945, 098 - 28,306,480 1,086,420) 2,652,746} 36,921,872 
20,910, 662 8,367,364 = 29, 278,026 1,150,167 2,773,508} 38,168,609 
19,119,030 8,381,089 - 27,500,119 1,217,809 2,809,341] 36,374,693 
17,585,741] 7,805,733 - | 25,391,474) 1,336,047| 2,792,790} 33,978,129 
19,766,741] 7,926,006 ~ | 27,692,747) 1,370,001] 2,964,014] 36,618,591 
19,386,278] 9,170,379 - | 28,556,657} 1,443,004] 3,202,938} 37,829,778 
21,622,789] 7,871,563 -— | 29,494,352} 1,513,455) 3,527,810] 40,555, 238 
25,150,745] 9,641,227 - | 34,791,972 1,590,448 3,193,778) 46,741,249 
28,219,458] 9,868,075 - |] 38,087,533) 1,683,051] 3,205,535) 51,029,994 
28,293,930] 10,318,266 - | 38,612,196] 1,784,834] 38,441,505} 52,514,701 
31,916,394} 11,197,134 - | 48,118,528 1,892, 224 3,918,416] 58,050,790 
36,738,033] 12,013,779 - | 48,751,812) 2,020,953] 4,397,833) 66,037,069 
40,461,591] 12,958,708 — 53,420, 299 2,236,256 4,652,325] 70,669,817 
41,437,569] 12,586,475 -—| 54,020,124 2,105,031 5,125,373} 71,182,773 
46,053,377| 14,010,220 = 60,063, 597 2,140,312 5,933,343] 80,139,360 
39,717,079] 11,805,413 - | 51,522,492) 1,235,746] 5,061,728) 67,969,328 
57,200,276] 15,782,152 - | 72,982,428} 1,925,569] 7,107,887) 96,054,506 
47,088,444) 14,937,768 -— | 62,026,212} 2,256,643] 7,401,624) 85,093,404 
59,767,681] 15,253,353 - | 75,021,034) 2,807,465} 7,958,548} 101,503,711 
71,838,089] 16,869,837 - | 88,707,926] 1,668,773] 9,146,952} 117,780,409 
85,051,872} 19,261,662 — | 104,313,534 1,281,317} 10,492,394] 136,108,217 
1913. 111,764,699) 21,447,445 — | 183,212,144] 1,480,511] 12,051,729] 168,689,903 
a Ragen 104,691,288] 21,452,037 — | 126,148,275) 1,964,541) 12,954,530) 163,174,395 
LOT We Aceh en 75,941,220} 21,479,731 98,057} 97,519,008 2,980,247) 18,046,665] 133,073,482 
NO) eaoacendeas 98,649,409] 22,428,492 3,620,782) 124,666,969 3,358,210] 18,858,690} 172,147,838 
SLI eonwarmcn oer 134,043,842] 24,412,348) 16,302,288) 174,758,428) 3,094,012] 20,902,384] 232,701,294 
AQIS Ave ae ce ee. cee 144,172,630} 27,168,445) 25,379,901] 196,720,976] 4,466,724] 21,345,394] 260,778,953 
LOT O ei derercteivierssvs 147,169,188} 30,342,034] 56,177,508) 233,688,730 7,421,002} 21,603,542) 312,946,747 
1920 ie Asani: 168,796,823] 42,698,083) 82,079,801) 293,574,707} 17,086,981] 24,471,709] 349,746,335 
LOD reacts eraunstate 163, 266,804| 87,118,367] 168,385,327| 368,770,498] 24,815,246] 26,706, 198/434, 386,537 4 
1922S tse ons ts 105,686,645) 36,755,207) 177,484,161] 319,926,013] 21,961,513) 26,402, 299|381,952,3874 
1023 eats tt: 118,056,469] 35,761,997] 181,634,875] 335,453,341) 16,465,303) 29,016, 771|394,614,9004 
1 Re cereare 121,500,799] 38,181,747] 182,036,261) 341,718,807| 11,916,479) 28,865,374/396, 837, 6824 
1925. NR r eee se 108,146,871] 38,603,489] 147,164,158] 293,914,518) 11,332,328] 28,782,535/346, 834,479 4 
1926 doe eee 127,355,144) 42,923,549] 157,296,320] 327,575,013) 8,535,086) 30,334,575/380, 745, 5064 


1¥or detailed statement see Table 8. 
2Includes various small items of revenue receipts. 
3Nine months. : | 


4E\xclusive of special receipts of $1,905,648 in 1921, $319,184 in 1922, $8,479,310 in 1923, $9,745,158 in 1924, 
$4,680,913 in 1925, and $2,147,503 in 1926. See Table 2 of this section. 


PER CAPITA TAXATION, RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 
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6.—Population, per capita Taxation, Total Revenue Receipts, Expenditure on 
Consolidated Fund Account and Total Disbursements, 1868-1926. 


Nore.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are those of the Census, April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881 


April 6, 1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911 and 1921. 


Tn all cases down to 1910 the population is estimated 


at the close of each fiscal year; June 30 from 1868 to 1906, and Mar. 31 from 1907 to 1910. For the inter- 


censal years 1912 to 1920, and also for 1922 to 1925, the population is estimated as at June 1. 


period of 1907 is for the nine months ended Mar. 31. 


Per 
Capita 
Ex- 


<| Popula 
Years tion 
No. 

1868...| 3,372,000 
1869...| 3,413,000 
1870...| 3,454,000 
1871*..| 3,485, 761 
1871...| 3,518,000 
1872...) 3,611,000 
1873...| 3,668,000 
1874...| 3,825,000 
1875...| 3,887,000 
1876...| 3,949,000 
1877...| 4,013,000 
1878...| 4,079,000 
1879...| 4,146,000 
1880...] 4,215,000 
1881*..| 4,324,810 
1881...| 4,337,000 
1882...| 4,384,000 
1883...| 4,433,000 
1884...| 4,485,000 
1885...} 4,539,000 
1886...} 4,589,000 
1887...| 4,638,000 
1888...| 4,688,000 
1889...| 4,740,000 
1890...| 4,793,000 
1891*,.} 4,833,239 
1891...] 4,844,000 
1892...] 4,889,000 
1893...| 4,936,000 
1894...| 4,984,000 
1895...) 5,034,000 


Per Per 
Capita | Capita 
Rev- | Total 
enue Rev- 
from enue 
Tax- Re- 
ation. | ceipts 
$ $ 
3-47 4-05 
3-26 4-21 
3-79 4-29 
4-68 5-55 
4-64 5-50 
5-04 5-74 
4-80 5-67 
5-26 6-33 
5-32 6-34 
4-71 5-70 
4-4] 5-50 
4-37 5-49 
4-46 5-43 
4-38 5-53 
5-54 6-85 
5-52 6-83 
6-28 7-62 
6-60 8-08 
5-68 7-11 
5-59 7-23 
5-49 7-23 
6-18 7-71 
6-01 7:66 
6-45 8-19 
6-58 8-33. 
6-25 7-98 
6-24 7:96 
5-79 7-55 
5-93 7-73 
5-52 7-29 
5-04 6-75 


7-54 
7-58 


— 
NINNICO NINTOCOCKO WON IPR HK 
te Ce Gam ape! eA Py 


CNOS PRESOR TOHARG wwe 
FON NOSOSGD ORHOwW WAN 


8-79 
8-52 


Yrse 


Popula- 
tion. 


5,086, 000 
5,142,000 
5,199, 000 


5,259,000 
5,322,000 
5,371,315 
5,403,000 
5,532,000 


5,673,000 
5,825; 000 
5,992,000 
6,171,000 
6,302,000 


6,491,000 
6,695,000 
6,917,000 
7,206, 643 
7,365, 205 


7,527, 208 
7, 692, 832 
7,862,078 
8,035,584 
8,180, 160 


8,328,382 
8,478,546 
8,631,475 
8,788,483 


.| 8,940, 1501 
.1 9,082, 8401 
.| 9,226, 7401 
-| 9,364, 2001 
.| 9,504, 7002 


Per Per 
Capita | Capita 
Reyv- | Total 
enue Rev- 
from enue 
Tax- Re- 
ation. | ceipts. 
$ $ 
5-45 7°20 
5-55 7°36 
5-55 7-80 
6-62 8-89 
7-16 9-59 
7-19 9-78 
7-15 9-72 
7°79} 10:49 
8-59} 11-64 
9-17} 12-13 
9-02} 11-88 
9-73} 12-99 
8-18} 10-71 
11-24) 14-80 
9-26 12-71 
10-85 14-67 
12-31 16-34 
14-16} 18-48 
17-70} 22-41 
16-40) 21-21 
12-40] 16-93 
15-51 21-42 
21-36} 28-45 
23-62 81-31 
27-56] 36-91 
34-01} 40-52 
41-96 49-43 
35-78} 42-72 
36:93] 43-45 
37-04 43-01 
31-39] 37-04 
34-46] 40-06 


The fiscal 
Per 
Capita 
Ex- 
pend- Per 
iture | Capita 
on Total 
Con- Dis- 
soli- | burse- 
dated | ments 
und 
Account 
$ $ 
7-26 8-67 
7-46 8-36 
7-47 8-72 
7-97 9-80 
8-07 9-90 
8-72] 10-79 
8-67; 10-73 
9-18} 11-56 
9-11 10-88 
9-55} 12-40 
10:57) 13-15 
10-90} 13-49 
8-18 10-44 
11-81) 17-34 
12-56 19-93 
11-48 16-68 
12-18 17-04 
13-33} 18-62 
14-89} 19-19 
16-56 24-21 
17-24 31-56 
16-22 42-27 
18-17} 60-93 
21-41] 69-24 
27-45 82-21 
35-20} 91-07 
41-09 60-11 
38-88) 51-85 
36-58] 47-86 
35-20} 40-16 
34-05} 37-50 
33-74) 37-37 


ae 


1Populations as estimated for years 1922 to 1926 are subject to revision in the light of the results of the 
census of 1926 in the Prairie Provinces. 
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%7—Per Capita Revenue Receipts and Disbursements, by Principal Items, 1920-1926. 
RECEIPTS. 


Nore.—See Table 2 for the figures on which this Table is based. 


Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Consolidated Fund Re- 
ceipts— 
TAXATION— 
C@ustompew: ee een 19-56 18-58 11-82 13-00 13-17 11-55 13-40 
MUXCLSC'T Ree nro iet heen. 4-95 4-22 4-11 3-94 4-14 4-12 4-52 
War Tax Revenue— 
IBANKGe ae cee cone See 0-14 0-14 0-15 0-14 0-13 0-13 0-12 
Trust and Loan Com- 
DADICSH eas ere ea 0-03 0-03 0-08 0-08 0:03 0-03 0-03 
Prourstee Companies... 0-07 0-09 0:08 0-09 0:09 0-09 0-10 
usiness Profits........ 5-11 4-65 2-55 1-44 0-52 0-29 0-12 
Tncome Daxter nee eed 2-34 5-28 8-80 6:59 5-88 6-01 5-85 
Sales Tax, Tax on Cheq- 
ues, Transportation 
Tax. CtG waren: 1-81 8-97 8-24 11-72 13-08 9-17 10-32 
Total from Taxation......... 34-01 41-96 35-78 36-93 37-04 31-39 24-46 

Non-Tax REvENUE— 

Interest on Investments. . 1-98 2-82 2-46 1-81 1-29 1-21 0-90 

OS O fOr. seca ashee s 2-84 3:04 2-95 3-20 3:13 3°07 3-19 

Other Revenue...... ees 1-69 1-61 1-53 1-51 1-55 1-37 0-51 
Total Consolidated Fund Re- 

COLD USER a Ea eee re ae 40-52 49-48 42-72 43-45 43-01 37-04 40-06 
Special Receipts.............. - 0-21 0-08 0-93 1-05 0-50 0-23 
Total Receipts..... acheter, 40-52 49-64 42-95 44.38 44-06 37-54 49-29 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Nore.—See Table 3 for the figures on which this Table is based. 
Items of Expenditure. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Agriculture and Arts.......... 0-55 0-62 0-65 0-69 0-74 0-62 0-61 
Charges on Dabt.:........... 12-63 16-00 15-59 15-29 14-87 14-48 13-84 
Civil Government...........: 0-90 1-00 1-12 1-11 1-14 1-11 1-13 
Customs and Eixcise.......... 0-69 0-69 0-75 0-72 0-73 0-82 1-02 
Dominion Lands...........% 0-55 0-45 0-47 0:47 0:40 0:36 0-38 
Demanie ra tionwa.. sete eae 0-16 0-19 0-18 0-22 0-26 0-30 0-24 
Tndianig® Gis 2ee..! be aan aces 0-27 0-27 0:33 0-34 0-39 0-39 0°39 
Teousla tions. esraere cenel: 0°30 0:27 0:43 0-29 0-25 0-26 0-44 
National Defence (Militia, 

Naval and Air Services).... 0-67 1-65 1-67 1-45 1-34 1-25 1-33 
IPENSIOUSS- kere eee ee 3-01 4-25 4-04 3:63 3-62 3°73 3°91 
Ost OC Onnsas eee men. 2-41 2-58 8-15 3-06 3:07 3-19 3°21 
Public Works, Income........ 1-65 1-23 1-18 1-10 1-29 1-28 1-41 
Royal C. M. Police........... 0-39 0-45 0-33 0-26 0-26 0-21 0-22 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 

SEY 3) peo eae COE eee 5-32 4-00 1-92 1-48 1-08 0-94 0-81 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement.... 0-34 0-39 0-24 0-19 0-17 0-15 0-13 
Subsidies to Provinces........ 1-33 1-31 1-37 1:34 1-34 1-31 1-30 
Trade and Commerce........ 0-17 0-22 0-41 0:27 0-31 0:40 0:43 
Other Ordinary Exoenditure.. | 4-46 5-46 5-05 4-72 3-94 3-25 2-94 
Total Ordinary Expenditure: 35-20 41-09 38-88 36-58 35-20 34:05 33-74 
Special Expenditure........... 42-51 1-99 0:21 0-94 0-90 0:48 0:68 
Other Dissursements— 

Capital Expenditure........ 8-03 4-55 1-82 1-08 1-18 1:77 1-77 

Advances to Railways and 

Merchant Marine......... 5:31 12-48 10-96 9-23 2-73 1-16 1-12 

Miseellanéouse ene eee 0-02 - —0-02 0:03 0-15 0-04 0-06 

Grand Total Disbursements 91-07 60-11 51-85 47-86 40-16 37-50 37-37 


WAR TAX REVENUE 


3.—War Tax Revenue. 


In Tables 8, 9, 10 and 11 are given statistics of revenue collected by war taxes 


for the fiscal year 1926 and previous years; 


in Table 8 by sources for the years 


1915 to 1926,in Table 9 by items for the last six fiscal years, in Table 10 by collect- 
ions of the Customs and Excise Dept. by provinces for the last fiscal year, and in 
Table 11 by Income and Business Profits War Taxes for the fiscal years 1925 and 


1926. 


In the latter year, the Income Tax Branch, which collects these taxes, 


operated as a branch of the Department of Customs and Excise, having been trans- 
ferred from the Department of Finance. 


8.—War Tax Revenue during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1915-1926. 


Trust Customs Total 

Senne Bauks and Loan eae Business Income and Excise War 

Com- anied Profits. Tax. Depart- Tax 
panies. Pp ‘ ment. Revenue. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
AO - - = - = 98,057 98,057 
LOS Oe eee 1,300,447} 324,250) 459,247 - - 1,536,838] 3,620,782 
BOA: ese seat cs Sick. a 1,114,023] 202,415) 419,699} 12,506,517 - 2,059,584) 16,302,238 
TOE Bee Wee Bsa ocie)s xs 1,115,758} 269,129} 496,540] 21,271,084 - 2,227,390) 25,379,901 
1919 1,099,764| 323,340) 546,114) 32,970,062) 9,349,720) 11,888,508) 56,177,508 
12). eee Ope aoe 1,170,223] 274,216] 638,731) 44,145,184] 20,263,740] 15,587,707} 82,079,801 
ee Pa eRBS Sane rime 1,257,534| 293,802} 807,667) 40,841,401) 46,381,824} 78,803,099| 168,385,327 
NO ities. ckancsss <5 1,293,697] 283,994] 749,959) 22,815,667) 78,684,355} 73,656,489) 177,484, 161 
$923 Seeteie ts sete 1,244,437} 312,392) 852,328) 13,031,462] 59,711,538] 106,482,718] 181,634,875 
- 1,236,957} 308,632| 857,587) 4,752,681) 54,204,028] 120,676,376] 182,036,261 
2 1,217,754| 315,315} 867,902} 2,704,427) 56,248,043} 85,810,717] 147,164,158 
CUE Tae ge eae ara Iam 9 1,176,869} 326,714} 950,221 1,173,449} 55,571,962} 98,097,106] 157,296,320 
POUR. tent o: 13,827, 463| 3,234,199! 7,645,995| 196, 211,934| 380,415,210) 596,924, 589|1,197,659,389 


1Amounts paid in to Receiver-General. 


§.—_Summary of War Tax Revenue collected by the Department of Customs and 
Excise during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1921-1926. 


(Accrued Revenue.) 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Lo RCM I i 2 pes 179, 080 119,118 68,420 58,020 36,211 35, 666 
PS UESEMONG 6 ore 09 ote) Sie ates as Pare © 5,877,503 2,143,105 5,018,449 8,175,301 8,691,332 9,278,589 
Tee aie ia maed rere: 2,788,950 2,694,114 2,676, 847 2,602,109 2,403,924 2,191,999 
(NUEGORIOD USB A. alees cis icls eves es 6,492,313 59,964 1,362,597 2,689,400 2,410,879 3,474,991- 
Confectionery. =... 502% 1,319,955 350, 524 442,271 176,564 - - 
WIGKINT OATOS! ses. actos ss 250, 240 231,071 206, 627 176,760 203, 282 277,929 
PAPAP RR Pen. owe cee - - 289,524 357,495 323,557 321, 807 
i a Se aes 72,696 122,974 159,370 151,580 66, 840 95,459 
Ale, beer and porter......... 4,942,882 1, 246,523 2,612,463 4,234,539 4,669, 337 5,466, 628 
Mine eee Se 3,687,599 708,544 = - - - 
Beverages and carbonic acid 

A le Pe woth std ow ae eis = = 372, 235 162, 282 38, 938 38,279 
TEES ae See eee 1,044,176 108, 147 ~ - - - 
SEO Rea ay: MES ese ise Ge 4,329 - = - - - 
Musical rolls, records, films, 

URE TEee. oo ec ne oa 807,227 12,975 - - - = 
FERABBDOLUATION! 4) o060e ese oes 2,633, 306 2,534,170 2,234,091 2,400,431 2,420,980 2,404,371 
Embossed cheques.......... 1,145,446 840, 279 161,601 305,445 309, 345 345,013 
Embossed cheques (Depart- 

RRO E sig hee oe ecae o0'a ta - - 355, 141 352,120 311,357 149,585 
Sales, domestic............. 27,909,902} 44,820,162} 62,685,520) 71,834,937} 51,253,498) 57,253,867 
Other domestic war tax 

PPVORUOse Ses GO, eS 133,442 - - - 13,853 - 

Domestic Total........ 59,289,046) 55,991,670) 78,645,156) 93,676,983) 73,153,281) 81,334,184 
Importations— 

BR rs RN is oe. SS SUn ae .se 10,218,161} 16,698,589) 28,576,735) 29,155,141) 15,453,872) 16,771,226 

reciente ite A ho eds 9,839,608 1,212,355 768,002 836,723 723,685 1,122,924 
Gross Total Excise Taxes...) 79,346,8151! 73,902,6141) 107,989,8931| 123,668,847!) 89,330,838!) 99,228,334! 


Includes refunds, etc., $514,906 in 1921, $246,125 in 1922, $1,507,175 in 1923, $2,992,471 in 1924, $3,520,120 


in 1925, and $1,131,229 in 1926. 
25297—49 
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10.—War Tax Revenue collected by the Customs and Excise Department, by 
Provinces, during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926. 


(Accrued Revenue.) 


Provinces. 


Licenses. 


AUDOrta ones teen seine trast een erred 
British Columbianescs: 9-0 luca setee see 


Playing 


Provinces. Oars 


27,997 
852,533 
556,316 

18, 804,474 
31,740,501 
1,819,716 
182, 166 
794,460 
2,475, 084 
620 


57, 253, 867 


Transpor- 
tation. 


126,554 
151.375 
Manitobati: seis shoes - 


277,929 


Provinces. 


Alberita,.2A5; ite nae «3 Ayae hes BO he TAR 
Vi Wns Syne Meee ce te ep leaps sisin cette hes 


British Post Office Parcels............... 
Embossed Cheques (Departmental)..... 


Grand_T tallest ceeeermolias 


175, 274 


321,807 


Embossed 
Cheques 
and 
Receipts. 


345,013 


149,585 
494,598 


Stamps. Matches. ee ¥ 
$ $ $ 
31,672 - 3 
253,628 - 829 
211,050 = 112 
2,478,148 1,214,994 Uh OX: 
3,664, 248 977,005 3,445,513 
832,088 - 3,186 
554,916 - 1,268 
549, 328 - 3,569 
700, 734 - 13,389 
2,782 - = 
9,278,589 2,191,999} 3,474,991 
Ale, Beverages 
Wines Beer and |andcartonic 
Porter. acid gas. 
$ $ $ 
- 8,054 - 
- 33, 002 - 
- 3,415, 801 35, 227 
92,950 638, 546 878 
139 352,013 - 
- 66, 820 104 
46 517,352 1,480 
2,324 435,040 590 
95,459 5, 466, 628 38,279 
Importations. 
Domestic 
Total. 
Sales. Excise. 
$ $ $ 
60,195 24,875 633 
1,136,849 278,118 22,766 
816,415 398, 697 16,340 
28,270,894 4,390,449 252,011 
41,431,040 6, 690, 136 617, 108 
3,079,704} 1,588,971 45,783 
810, 799 525, 832 39,580 
1,877,145 561,170 21,505 
3,698, 135 2,289,708 106, 885 
3,423 18,455 313 
81,184,599] 16,766,411) 1,122,924 
~_ 4,815 - 
149,585 - - 
81,334,184] 16,771,226 1,122,924 


2,404,371 


Total. 


$ 


85,703 
1,437, 733 
1,231,452 
32, 913, 354 
48, 738, 284 
4,714,458 
1,376,211 
2,459, 820 
6,094, 728 

22,191 


99,073,934 


4,815. 
149,585 


99, 228,334 
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11.—Statement showing Amounts collected under the Income War Tax Act and the 
A ae BA War Tax Act, by Provinces, for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
an rs 


1925. 1926. 
Porvinces. Income Business Income Business 
War Profits Total. War Profits Total. 
Tax. War Tax. AMES War Tax. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 38, 696 - 38, 696 52,084 - 52,084 
Nowa Sepbinn dais 4.2.2: 847,447 28,335 875,782 688,996 30,704 719,700 
New Brunswick.............- 766,597 24,517 791,114) 712,000 74, 822 786, 822 
Cholipserar is het ISS 26,147,700) 695,062} 20,842,762|| 18,825,321 274,891) 19,100,212 
MO) Sr ee oe ee 26,059, 427 1,526,345]. 27,585,772|| 26,470,428 448,114] 26,918,542 
Enrol ns A. Stes 3,526,473 137,020} 3,663,493]! 3,421,455 15,110} 3,486,565 
Saskatchewan.............. 891,366 51,813 943,179) 875,942 67,417 943,359 
Pig LS Se ee oe 1,189,579 48,366 1,237,945 1,445, 281 26, 849 1,472,130 
British Columbia........... 3,930,498 192,969} 4,123,467) 4,170,063 235,542] 4,405,605 
PVE ees cae MAS 5 cen sae 2 68, 900 - 68, 900 42,749 - 42,749 
PUNOEOR Luce ss les otk ores - - - = = = 
Gross Totalic*....-5.5< 57,466,683) 2,704,427) 60,171,110) 56,704,319) 1,173,449] 57,877,768 
Less Refunds. ...:... 00.6.5 1,218,640 > 1,218, 640 19932, 357 - 1,132,357 
IN€b-Dotal 25.0022. 56,248,043! 2,704,427! 58,952,470! 55,571,962! 1,173,449! 56,745,411 


4.—Inland Revenue. 


Under the Inland Revenue Act (R.S. 1906, c. 5), the Department of Inland 
Revenue until 1918 had the control and management of standard weights and 
measures and of the collection of excise duties, of stamp duties, internal taxes, 
bridge and ferry tolls and rents. It administered the statutes which dealt with 
the adulteration of food and other articles, electricity and gas inspection, patent 
medicines, petroleum, naphtha and the analysis of fertilizers and feeding stuffs. 
The Department also established the food standards, which were put into force 
by Orders in Council under the authority of section 26 of the Adulteration Act. 
By Order in Council dated May 18, 1918, the Department of Customs and the 
Department of Inland Revenue were amalgamated and combined under the name 
of the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue, under one Minister of the 
Crown. By Order in Council dated June 3, 1918, the administration of the Gas, 
Electric Light and Weights and Measures Inspection Acts, the Adulteration of 
Food, Commercia! Feeding Stuffs, Fertilizers, Proprietary and Patent Medicine 
and Inspection of Water Meters Acts was transferred to the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, as from Sept. 1, 1918. On June 4, 1921, the Department of Customs 
and Inland Revenue was consolidated under one Minister, as the Department of 
Customs and Excise (11-12 George V, c. 26). For the year ended Mar. 31, 1926, 
the total inland revenue of the Dominion amounted to $142,598,565, as compared 
with $128,336,181 in 1925.1 

Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian 
excise tariff, as existing on July 1, 1926:— 


Spirits— POHACCO;, DOLD oa esc eecresrn al Meee ET Catia $ 0.20 
When made from raw grain, per proof gal.. $9-00 Cigarettes, weighing not more than 3 lb. per 
When made from malted barley........... 9-02 EAOUBANE Cts eas ec ee 
When made from imported molasses or Cigarettes, weighing more than 3 lb. per 

other sweetened matter free of customs PUOUNENG£ vob oe ance ace te Oe 
SEES) PET TOS EBL. su s.d bb ree 3.0 thie ee ne 9-03 Foreign raw leaf tobacco, unstemmed, per 

MAIO Tn ha Gru See ee Oe tee eed 0-03 Standard lby.205.j.fa. sacs. cole etn Pele ake 0:40 

Malt, imported, crushed or ground, perlb... 0-05 Foreign raw leaf tobacco, stemmed, per stan- 

Malt liquor, when made in whole or part Gard Ub, Aa ceisleteieieeat tote eileen iit eeae re 
from any other substance than malt, per Canada twist tobacco, per lb 
LE SOS A ae SS EE ey 0-15 SONU ER ol) gl lo exe eae gna tse 


IT hese figures are exclusive of the collections under the Income War Tax Act and the Business Profits 
War Tax Act, as shown at the top of this page. 
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When, however, any person is licensed by the Minister of Customs and Excise 
to manufacture patent and proprietary medicines, extracts, essences and pharma- 
ceutical preparations by the use of spirits in bond, subject to the Inland Revenue 
Act and regulations thereunder, the following duties of excise are collected:—when 
made from raw grain, $2.40 per proof gallon; when made from malted barley, $2.42 
per proof gallon; when made from imported molasses or other sweetened matter 
free of customs duty, $2.48 per proof gallon. Druggists licensed by the Minister 
of Customs and Excise to prepare prescriptions for medicines and pharmaceutical 
preparations, are also allowed to. use limited quantities of spirits testing not less 
than 50 p.c. over proof, on payment of the above lower manufacturers’ rates of 
duty. A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when spirits testing not 
less than 50 p.c. over proof are delivered in limited quantities to universities, scien- 
tific or research laboratories or hospitals for medicinal purposes only. 


In Table 12 are set out the various sources of inland revenue for the years 
1921 to 1926, the last fiscal year showing an increase from the previous year of 
$14,262,384, due to the increased amount collected in 1926 as war taxes and excise 
duties. Tables 13 and 14 show statistics of excise licenses issued in the fiscal years 
1921 to 1926, and of distillation during the last five fiscal years. 


12. Excise and other Inland Revenues collected by the Department of Customs 
and Inland Revenue in the fiscal years 1921-1926. 


Sources of Revenue. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
INCCLICIACLOM A eee, ae 1,955 100 100 100 100 100 
@isaise eee pera oe 1, 293,655 1,095,176 622,035 608, 685 516, 606 539, 300 
IMaltteeee ce en eee 2,468,476] 2,628,995} 2,549,601] 3,280,057} 3,540,621} 3,840,774 
Maltliquorss-cema. een 03 84,301 61,531 60,331 93,072 107,734 113,933 
Manufactures in bond....... 76,508 16,525 18, 225 18,725 17,675 17,250 
Methylated spirits.......... 405,457 ~ - - - = 
SOUT eS ier eet gl ok So Bee eae 174,523 - - - - - 
DIL LOS eran en ren ore ie 5,757,463} 6,224,061] 7,985,808} 9,371,063} 9,393,661| 10,932,578 
'WODAGCO Seen. Hese ot: sates 27,132,933] 26,876,807) 25,013,128] 25,236,296) 25,421,602! 27,919,051 
War tax, revenuestamps,etc.| 79,346,815] 73,902,614] 107,989,893] 123,668,847} 89,330,838] 99,228,334 
Weights and measures, gas 
and law stamps........... 9, 4231 - - - - - 

Other revenues.............. 165,482 6,700 10,426 8,040 7,344 7,245 

MOtal ys. eee 116,916,991) 110,812,503) 144, 249,547) 162,284,885) 128,336,181) 142,598,565 


1Law stamps only. Weights and measures revenue, also gas inspection revenue, is now collected by 
the Department of Trade and Commerce. For amcunt see Table 2. 


13.—Number of Excise Licenses issued during the fiscal years 1921-1926. 


Description. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Mistillerss<.)' ites... ee eee, ae Be eee 12 10 11 14 ~ 16 18 
Brewersandimaltsters aces sae cesate ieee ee 73 79 74 75 79 87 
Mobaceo manulacturersi ads. aos te aoe aes ae 85 81 76 73 70 65 
Wigarmnanutactirers.... see eee ee ee eee 147 152 140 126 113 110 
Petroleum TeAHeriesicx susnwsodulsecu eee ee 12 14 16 16 18 PA) 
Manufacturers in bond— 
Nainesandisbillens sy .crsctetis ascites hora ee eee 18 1 - - - = 
Perfumes, pharmaceutical preparations, ete........ 233 334 354 371 348 343 
Ohenticallstills 233i ee 140 149 163 166 164 156 
Wood alcoholemanufactunersak 2. as. eee: 12 19} 9 6 7 8 
Malt; vinegar brewerstru. 0 c:.chaeseee eee 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Malt products:tici. 200, eer eeeh ume kmh teem 1 = = - - = 
Still manufacturers and importers................. 4 14 10 16 17 18 
‘Acetic acid manuiacturensia- wnat teen eee one 2 2 2 2 2 2 
iBondediwarehouséss.j5.ni. suc eee ee 49 45 49 50 46 41 
ROCULEI OLS: y-tee rere wes hs ere yak oe RE Pe ee 1 1 1 il i it 
Compounders. saeco tae tem cet ee ee = - - 2 2 2 


Schedule. 


AGRRSGSISSNEG. oo. cede gale cai we -No. 
MAGRESO POS. Uae ate 2s aise cle $ 
Grain, etc., for distillation— 
PEAT Ae eM itr attrins orn asks are ema 
Hrebenny COMM ase Ok sacuteielais «.- -ntt oo oe 
REMAN: accents: ween ee ee y 
Oats and other grain............... 
isl Ro Gee A ee en A ss 
PROPS MO TANI te. <.0. etl...) eater 
PENIS CSE EN ec. Gi bm oes ath 
Proof spirits manufactured......... gal. 
Duty collected ex-manufactory on 
deficiencies and assessments— 
RRNLONNE eaten rtres we tina Seca iire Hes ns 
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14._Statistics of Distillation for the fiscal years 1922-1926. 

1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 

10 12 14 16 18 

2,500 2,750 3,070 4,125 4,500 

4,084,925 | 4,222,031 | 4,847,035 | 8,549,177 6,109,455 

33, 210,842 | 12,596,833 | 25,969,850 | 48,524,438 | 37,496,955 

9,168,125 | 9,936,928 | 11,866,009 | 18,730,531 | 12,506,822 

185,260 88,310 138,044 205,412 380, 385 

220,755 —| 1,104,540 222,160 46, 800 

46,869,907 | 26,844,102 | 43,925,478 | 76,231,718 | 56,540,417 

44,996,266 | 45,009,401 | 38,894,109 | 56,277,470 | 45,051,831 

5,050,188 | 3,828,879 | 4,411,896 | 7,287,691 5,434,329 

6,747 204 638 3,795 6, 153 

16, 192 1,840 5,746 34, 163 55,480 

18,692 4,590 tS an Bh | 38, 288 59,980 


Total duty collected plus license fees. § 


Consumption of Alcohol and Tobacco.—In Tables 15 and 16 are shown the 
quantities of spirits, malt liquor, malt, cigars, cigarettes and tobacco taken out 
of bond for consumption in the fiscal years ended 1901 to 1926, and the annual 
consumption of spirits, beer, wine and tobacco per head of population, together 


with the duties paid in the same 


years. 


Until recent years, spirits and tobacco were the most important sources of 


inland revenue. 


As a result of the imposition of war taxes, the inland revenues 


derived from spirits and tobacco fell from 65 p.c. of the total in 1920 to 27 p.c. in 
1926. Between 1920 and 1926 the consumption of cigars fell from 270,089,761 to 
174,363,188 and of tobacco from 23,049,012 lb. to 21,595,483 lb.; on the other 
hand, the consumption of cigarettes increased from 2,440,982,912 to 2,883,448, 160. 


15. Quantities of Spirits, Malt Liquor, Malt and Tobacco taken out of Bond for 
Consumption in the fiscal years 1901-1926. 


(From the Report of the Department of Customs and Excise. For earlier years see 1916-17 Year Book, 
9 


p. 528.) 
Year. Spirits. Ligue , Malt. Cigars. Cigarettes. Tobacco.? 
gal. gal. lb. No. No. lb. 
5) ee de a a 2,707,919 25,108, 254 64,723,616 141,096, 889 121,383,584 11,330,345 
6 2! Lae A a 2,933,183 27,623, 767 71,440,519 151,780,516 134, 236, 034 11,569, 632 
oy Samah poked pe, Sera a 2,979,268 25,755,154 67,608,157 | 168,290,422 176,435, 240 12,507,944 
BOOS a5 sa sieht, o 3,481,287 27,335,985 75,430,347 180,485, 202 211,302,041 12,574, 524 
LT ge ian 3,112,843 30,330,370 75,517,352 186,110,777 250, 860, 387 13,444,611 
POG c cers ctw «he 2% 3,545,785 33, 250, 637 85, 699, 102 193, 827,342 269, 334,939 14,517,911 
19071 3,033,439 26,505,831 69,176,871 154, 253, 260 266,377,710 11,318,538 
1 Le ae ae 3,918,657 38, 800, 380 98,579,733 200, 133, 255 384, 809, 344 15,971, 609 
Ua eer 3,627,266 37,317,964 92,631,306 192,105,371 356, 756, 130 LG 20 GeO 
EOTO Secs nae oe 3,777,156 38,558, 210 95,166, 134 205, 820,851 451,095, 138 17,961,279 
DOU Se ieteta sis we bie 4,146,452 41,752,448 101,525,430 227,585, 692 585,935,370 18,903,322 
1 a 4,562,382 47,518,647 114, 029, 523 252,718, 242 782,663,841 21,419,046 
Bios tees haw ke 4,999,937 52,314, 400 123,920,607 294,772,993 977, 7438, 301 22,371,636 
Ci Ae Ae 4,762,618 56,060,846 133,794,639 288,219,892 |1,166,023,170 22,248,760 
LS A tc ein 4,021,090 47,963,225 111,037, 743 236,866,542 |1,090, 125,936 21,180,857 
BOs 25 ee ak 3,629,324 39, 638, 877 89,476, 590 207,647,808 |1,082,324, 710 20, 698, 241 
BEY Pes es atc cia 4,118,147 34, 827,284 78,815, 746 239,752,252 |1,307, 276, 750 20,735, 080 
Theo oe tells a eae 4,591,972 28,442,427 59,626,049 254,445,945 |1,664, 709, 933 21,780, 168 
LO ae ae ees 2,941,108 26,024,117 49,184,747 | 220,590,175 |1,553,468, 890 19,980,446 
i 1 aoa Reagan 3,816, 124 36,853, 867 69,975,631 270,089,761 |2,440,982,912 23,049,012 
1 ce a ene 2,816,071 35,509, 757 82,210,351 214, 262,197 |2,439,832, 278 19,339, 268 
a a ae 730,474 38,404,346 87,561,176 181,255,533 |2,450,397, 154 20,528,228 
Es Se a ee 729,678 36,789,195 84,922,024 183,965,151 |1,917, 773,908 22,072,709 
he eae 899, 291 43,717,823 105, 466, 169 198,042,909 |2,420,052, 731 21,172,307 
UES yose tae ape 910,316 48,106,177 118,237,385 | 168,097,387 |2,531,693, 150 20,870,651 
LG eS ae 1,082,785 52,443,505 127,789,729 174,363,188 '2,883,448, 160 21,595,483 


iNine months. 2Including snuff. 
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16.—Consumption per head of Spirits, Wine, Beer and Tobacco, and Excise and 
Customs Duties per head on these Commodities in the fiscal years 1901-1926. 


(From the Report of the Department of Customs and Excise. For earlier 
years see 1916-17 Year Book, p. 529.) 


Dominion of Canada. 


Fiscal]Years. Quantity. Duty. 
Spirits.| Beer. | Wines. | Tobacco.||Spirits.| Beer. | Wines. | Tobacco. 
gal. gal. gal. lb. $ $ $ $ 

WOQQUGE,. cctocs eter nony asco: tae -757 | 4-680 099 2-375 || 1-574 195 047 864 
1902, s 3c Fee ae eee *786 | 5-035 -090 2-371 || 1-631 211 048 902 
ODS Aedisaec tees oes eens +848 | 4-592 +094 2-483 || 1°766 +200 049 967 
VY Ns Sater arr ries ee SL aM Aer *917 | 4-739 092 2-664 || 1-913 217 049 1-005 
1905 Gahran ce tie ani eee ae -895 | 5-123 | -093° 2-768 || 1-898 214 049 1-036 
LOO Hewek ste Aetbe t eldcks: Sens -898 | 5-484 095 2-898 || 1-879 +238 +052 1-100 
1907 (nine months)............. °977 | 5-765 095 3-048 || 2-035 +257 054 1-317 
OOS ser eratecc niece bseeee +939 6-146 +102 3-066 1-965 +268 -057 1-194 
LK ae ee oe et eee a -860 5-708 091 3-105 1-794 +241 -050 1-101 
1Q1OR ee ee eh eceh eee ce ae -883 | 5-713 +105 3-183 || 1-843 242 057 1-059 
OD ee atpastevoncte A iciascicge uit -948 | 5-999 114 3-323 || 1-988 +257 059 1-157 
LOL Decca tei eertncine ean thee asic 1-030 | 6-598 114 3°679 || 2-170 +288 063 1-336 
TOS auntcsprtee mh Coenen oes 1-112 7-005 131 3-818 2-340 +320 076 1-462 
MOVE ce cecn res apsiere atecetas foe ni creas ate 1-061 7-200 °124 3-711 2+249 +328 069 1-438 
IRE Same tse rocten tes eters aeeeore ea -872 6-071 095 3-427 2-086 *379 051 1-361 
LOW aa. ahiryoene cont tee ctw toe +745 4-950 “062 3-329 1-951 °362 033 1-454 
MD octane ely tact ee een, ees? Oc. ore -698 | 4-188 -061 3-330 || 1-788 304 033 1-520 
NOUS Some tee iat cacera crate 699 3-414 “061 3-612 1-810 +228 036 1-698 
OIG 2 art J. 5. Ses. A eR os 4 Se, See *391 2-948 +025 3-109 +942 “170 015 2-520 
LOD Oe ach each or *624 | 4-100 -078 3-745 || 1-586 243 -056 3-541 
OD er rok ant tate ct ae rehrccatate *857 | 3-954 077 3-272 || 2-256 +292 074 3+245 
SOE ete o UERIGES ES Ocean °360 | 4-375 +037 3-434 |) 1-859 -308 049 3°254 
NODS Rata cih, visisnctie alesse oer °219 4-028 037 8-243 2-006 +287 -057 2-883 
EG DG orereraralisteva anes scars}eieva aeevescreuandte: © +239 4-790 +062 3382 2-229 *372 -081 2-902 
OZR aha tant meee aaa -228 5-223 066 3-317 2-109 +380 -086 2-884 
O26 Feces ra Son Renta eee Stein: -270 | 5-617 074 3-468 || 2-505 -405 092 3-118 


5.—Provincial Subsidies. 


Tables 17 and 18 show the aggregate amounts of the subsidies and other pay- 
ments made by the Dominion to the Provincial Governments for each of the years 
1921 to 1926 (Table 17), and the totals paid from Confederation to date (Table 18). 
The provincial subsidies payable by the Dominion Government were originally 
settled by the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3, s. 118), but 
were revised by the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11). Under 
the revised settlement each Provincial Government receives (a) a fixed grant accord- 
ing to population and (b) a grant at the rate of 80 cents per head of the population 
up to 2,500,000, and at the rate of 60 cents per head of so much of the population 
as exceeds that number. The Province of British Columbia received an additional 
grant of $100,000 per annum for a period of 10 years from 1907.! An additional 
grant of $100,000 per annum is payable to Prince Edward Island under an Act 
of 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 42), and the payments to Manitoba were revised by the Exten- 
sion of Boundaries (Manitoba) Act (2 Geo. V, c. 32). Other payments to the 
Provincial Governments by the Dominion Government consist of special grants, 
such as compensation for lands, allowances for buildings, allowances in lieu of 
debt, ete. 

1See Canada Year Book, 1907, pp. xxxili-iv. 
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17.— Subsidies and other Payments of Dominion to Provincial Governments, 1921-1926. 


Provinces. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 381, 932 381, 932 381,932 | . 381,932 381,932 381,932 
MONE SOOtB. c...sjag's sabes eas 636, 667 661, 866 661,866 661,866 661,854 661,841 
New Brunswick............. 637,976 666, 766 666, 766 666, 766 666, 766 666,766 
Quebee.5 8. wees aag ses O23» 1,969,630 | 2,256,420 | 2,256,420 | 2,256,420 | 2,256,420 2,256,420 
ORERING G5. Seatac cats hanista stats 2,396,379 | 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 2,642,612 
Manitobarsicovs ois cceces ove 1,470,991 | 1,470,991 | 1,466,380] 1,485,118 | 1,501,551 1,501,551 
Saskatchewan............... 1,753,075 | 1,763,883 | 1,763,883 | 1,901,069 | 1,757,005 1,850, 755 
ANDERLA: tc tntstinmc Go. Sonie oe. 1,621,075 | 1,628,638 | 1,628,638 | 1,651,537 | 1,674,435 1,674,435 
British Columbia........... 623,135 738,816 738,816 738,816 738,816 738,816 

bGtal 254229. ote 11,490,860 | 12,211,924 | 12,207,313 | 12,386,136 | 12,281,391 | 12,375,128 


18.—Total of Subsidy Allowances from July 1, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1926. 


Allowance |. Allowance F Terese 
Proves. for per head Special eneabt Total. 
Govern- of Grants.! liowancere 
ment. Population, , 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Paward Island. <. «4.6: <ms3ense 2,920,000} 4,527,342) 3,417,265] 2,253,739] 13,118,346 
INOWA EOLA. Ac otcdnere ec Sot oven aortas 6,010,000} 19,985,831 826,980 2,760,538] 29,583,349 
INO WABTUNS WAGE RE sce deol clns Re atstes Daas 5,420,000) 15,246,846 8,580, 000 1,185,915} 30,432,761 
ZTE BGT SR ae reel ne ee IRE RD ee 7,360,000} 66,313,078 = 4,177,107} 77,850, 185 
ONEATION Soh. eee eacas hoe tatetan- Bote: 7,760,000; 83,100,972 - 3,746,788] 94,607,760 
LUE 20) ofp een ee ee La a So 5,215,000] 12,458,995} 11,191,669) 10,297,946] 39,163,610 
as KAtchowal (co Atay sce deeee rae ee 3,736, 667 9,712,444] 11,156,250 8,512,875! 33,118,236 
PRA DOORG&S ot Pt evista porns au/ aoa Perecata ae weiss 3,636,667] 7,679,065] 10,687,500} 8,512,875} 30,516,107 
British: Colmbias.cscaacs choad eee eee 4,610,000} 8,412,808} 6,500,000] 1,618,092) 21,135,900 
ROGAN 3. cacateee ese 340s airs 46,668,334| 227,437,381) 52,359,664) 43,060,875) 369,526,254 


1Compensation for lands and allowances for buildings. 2Allowance in lieu of debt. 


6.—National Debt. 


The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,369, as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. Comparatively 
small as was this debt, it was a debt incurred almost altogether either for public 
works of general utility which, like the Intercolonial and Transcontinental railways 
and the canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets of the 
nation, or was expended as subsidies to enterprises, which, like the Canadian Pacific 
railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, it was a debt incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Dominion funded 
debt payable in London being $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, as against only 
$717,453 payable in Canada. 

The great changes brought about during the 12 years from 1914 to 1926 
in our national debt have been:—(1) the enormous increase in net debt from $335,- 
996,850 to $2,389,731,099; (2) as having been largely incurred for war purposes, 
the gross debt is not represented by corresponding assets; (3) the debt is now mainly 
held in Canada, $1,920,128,841 being payable in Canada at Mar. 31, 1926; (4) the 
average rate of interest paid on interest-bearing debt has been considerably increased, 
the interest-bearing debt on Mar. 31, 1914, being $416,892,576, with an annual 
interest charge of $14,687,797, the average interest rate being thus only 3-52 p.c., 
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while on Mar. 31, 1922, the interest-bearing debt was $2,669,967,110, with an 
interest charge of $137,881,774, the average rate of interest paid being 5-164 p.c. 
Had the rate of interest in 1922 been the same as in 1914, the interest charge in 
that year would have been some $44,000,000 less than it actually was. Since 1922, 
the maturity of certain loans has enabled the Government to refund at lower and 
‘more normal peace-time rates of interest, with the result that the average rate of 
interest payable on the national debt has been slowly declining, standing at 4-996 
p.c. on Mar. 31, 1926. Further, in these same four years the principal sum of the 
interest-bearing debt has been reduced by $66,351,381. The net result of these 
two achievements is that the annual interest charge has in the last four years been 
reduced by the substantial amount of $7,795,147. 


Further savings in interest will doubtless accrue in the next few years, unless 
new wars again drain off the world’s increasing supplies of capital seeking invest- 
ment. During 1927, for example, two 5} p.c. loans mature, one of $29,068,400 
on Nov. 1 and one of $63,437,250 on Dec. 1. Altogether apart from the question 
of repaying part of the principal sum of these loans out of surplus revenue, it will 
presumably be possible to refund them at a considerably lower rate of interest, 
thus effecting a substantial saving for the national treasury. 

The interest-bearing debt, the annual interest charge upon that debt and the 
average rate of interest, as at the end of the last six fiscal years, have been as 
follows:— 

Interest-Bearing Interest Average Rate 
Debt. 


Charge. of Interest. 
$ $ p.c. 

Mair eo (sie O20 cto 120s Aare ett ieee ee 2,703,855,138 138,834,782 5-134 
Ss ODDS. ek eh Pes Shas ape eee creado we 2,628,342,369 134,845,309 5-130 

sf OOD i. Marca arenes tttemechett Rokk Torre 2,669,967,110 137,881,774 5-164 

ss ODS ea Ree Ae Sorin on ee eee 2,653,869,212 136,007,667 5-125 

cs LODE Ree tata aie Seiko PSE te eR ole 2,614,147,586 133,198,052 5-092 

a ODD ci auy rey de nie Siew aoe Re ete 2,617,706,451 130,686,851 4-992 

oe be AGA Ch, SCI aS eee oi oc, ae RST. 2,603,615,729 130,086,627 4-996 


A summary account of the loans effected since 1914 is appended. 


War Loans.—The first Dominion domestic war loan was raised in November, 
1915, under authority of c. 23 of the Statutes of that year (5 Geo. V, c. 23). It 
originally consisted of $50,000,000 5 p.c. tax-exempt 10-year gold bonds, issued at 
975 and maturing Dec. 1, 1925. As the issue was heavily over-subscribed (public 
subscriptions by 24,862 subscribers $78,729,500, bank subscriptions $25,000,000) 
and the extra money was needed, the Government increased the amount of the 
loan to $100,000,000. In July, 1915, $25,000,000 of 1-year and $20,000,000. of 
2-year 5 p.c. notes had been floated in the United States, with the object of stabil- 
izing exchange and of relieving the pressure on London. 


In September 1916, the second Canadian domestic war loan of $100,000,000 
5 p.c. tax-exempt 15-year gold bonds was issued and again over-subscribed (public 
subscriptions by 34,526 subscribers $151,444,800, bank subscriptions, $50,000,000). 
In March of that year, a loan of $75,000,000 in 5, 10 and 15-year 5 p.c. bonds had 
been floated in New York. 


The third Canadian domestic war loan, composed of $150,000,000 5 p.c. tax- 
exempt 20-year gold bonds, issued at 96, was issued in March, 1917, and was again 
over-subscribed, 40,800 public subscribers applying for $200,768,000, while the 
banks subscribed $60,000,000. In Aug., 1917, $100,000,000 of 5 p.c. 2-year notes 
were issued in New York at 98. 

The fourth domestic war loan (First Victory Loan), was issued in 
November 1917. For the first time subscriptions as low as $50 were received 
’ towards an issue of $150,000,000 53 p.c. 5, 10 and 20-year gold bonds, the 
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Minister of Finance reserving the right to allot the whole or any part of the amount 

subscribed in excess of $150,000,000. The subscribers numbered 820,035, and the 

Ls ae aaa totalled $398,000,000, or about $50 per head of the population of 
anada. 


The fifth domestic war loan (Second Victory Loan), of $300,000,000 5} p.c. 
5 and 15-year tax-exempt gold bonds, was issued at 100 and interest as of date 
Nov. 1, 1918, and the end of the war, then clearly in sight, stimulated subscriptions. 
The applications numbered 1,067,879 and totalled $660,000,000. 


; The sixth domestic war loan (Third Victory Loan) was raised at 100 and 
interest in November, 1919. It consisted of $300,000,000 taxable 5-year and 15- 
year 53 p.c. gold bonds. The subscriptions amounted to $678,000,000. 


' A 53 p.c. renewal loan, aggregating $114,464,150 and due in 1927 and 1932, 
was floated in Canada in the autumn of 1922 to pay off the maturing 5-year Victory 
Loan bonds of 1917. Largely for the same purpose, a $100,000,000 5 p.c. loan 
was issued in New York. 

In the autumn of 1923, a second renewal loan of $200,000,000 at 5 p.c. was 
issued in Canada to pay off the maturing 5-year Victory Loan bonds of 1918. 


Refunding operations in 1924, to retire $107,955,650 5-year Victory bonds, 
issued in 1919, and to redeem treasury bills held by banks, took the form of a 
domestic issue of $50,000,000 43 p.c. 20-year bonds and $35,000,000 4 p.c. 2-year 
notes, and a short term issue in the New York market of $90,000,000 4 p.c. 1-year 
treasury notes. An issue of $24,000,000 in 4 p.c. 1, 2 and 3-year notes ($8,000,000 
of each) was also made in November, 1924. 


A refunding loan of $75,000,000 at 43 p.c. due 1940 was issued in Canada in 
September, 1925, and 4 p.c. 1-year notes amounting to $70,000,000 in New York. 
Securities redeemed included £5,000,000. 43 p.c. bonds due in London, $90,000,000 
4 p.c. notes due in New York, also $8,000,000 4 p.c. notes and $42,014,500 5 p.c. 
bonds of the 1915 war loan due in Canada. 


In 1926, refunding issues dated Feb. 1, were made as follows:—in Canada, 
$20,000,000 43 p.c. 4-year bonds and $45,000,000 43 p.c. 20-year bonds; in New 
York, $40,000,000 43 p.c. 10-year bonds. Maturing securities included $25,000,000 
5 p.c. bonds due in New York April 1, and $70,000,000 4 p.c. notes, called for 
redemption April 1. 

The general result of these loans has been that in 1926 the great bulk of the 
Canadian national debt is owing to the Canadian people. At the end of the fiscal 
year 1925-26, the net funded debt of Canada payable in London was officially 
stated as $270,962,177, in New York as $280,874,000, while the net funded debt 
payable in Canada amounted to no less than $1,920,128,841. The largest creditors 
of the Dominion Government are within the Dominion itself, and, as a consequence, 
the interest payments made on national debt account outside the country are a 
relatively small item. Summary and detailed statistics of the national debt as on 
Mar. 31, 1926, are given in Tables 19 to 22, while Table 23 shows the principal and 
interest of the national debt at Confederation and in each subsequent fiscal year. 


19.—_Summary of the Public Debt of Canada, Mar. 31, 1920-1926. 


Items. 1920. 192%. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


Total debt... . .|3,041,529,587/2,902,482,117/2,902,347,137|2,888,827,237|2,819,610,470|2,818,066,523|2,768,779,184 
Total assets....| 792,660,963] 561,603,133) 480,211,3351| 435,050,3681| 401,827,1951) 400,628,8371| 379,048 ,0851 


Net Debt... .|2,248,868,624|2,340,878,984|2,422,135,802 | 2,453,776,869 | 2,417,783,275 |2,417,137,686 |2,389,731,099 
5| 136,237,872] 134,789,604) 130,691,493 


w 


Interest on debt} 107,527,089] 139,551,520] 135,247,849) 137,892, 7: 


Interest on in- : Bae 
vestments....| 17,086,981) 24,815,246) 21,961,513) 16,465,303) 11,916,479) 11,332,328 8,535,086 


1Active assets only, 
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20.—Details of the Assets of the Public Debt of Canada, Mar. 31, 1922-1926. 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Cash on hand and in banks.............. 23,899,777 4,256,042) 43,612,756) 27,068,121) 24,811,236 
Specie reserves foe eee ie foes 85,710,325} 130,150,335] 103,427,038] 123,976,668) 99,093,810 
Advances to banks, provinces, etc........| 103,591,694| 75,433,038} 92,418,747) 88,922,335] 93,678,049 


Advances to Imperial and Foreign Govts.| 162,766,689] 106,540,470] 40,071,243] 36,633,691] 36,495,929 
Advances to Soldier Settlement Board...}| 78,293,234] 83,325,152] 86,728,789) 87,749,947| 87,536,094 
Miscellaneous current accounts........... 25,949,616] 35,345,331] 35,568,622] 36,278,075| 37,432,967 


Total s5.c% yarns eee sages sree eres 480,211,335) 435,050,368) 401,827,195) 400,628,837] 379,048,085 


21.—Details of the Gross Liabilities of Canada, Mar. 31, 1922-1926. 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Funded debt payable in 

ILOnG On jot. cartes. Sr ee 307,641,659!) 304,770,7961| 301,786,0461| 274,447,4901| 270,962,177! 

Canada cena cee 2,002,215,6011| 1,937,031,9541| 1,895,038,8561) 1,895,112,0871| 1,920,128, 841! 

New Yorks. ate ethane 110,934,000} 210,933,000} 210,932,000} 300,874,000) 280,874,000 
DomunionyNotesi4.ss. ges ee 241,461,426) 242,657,765) 216,625,004) 206,712,088] 182,583,404 
Sayings) Dan kgunnscncle 3st: 34, 666, 834 31,791, 106 34, 211,540 33,611, 133 32,830,544 
Mompority, Oansseen eee ee 144,535,000 95,432,000 91,520,000 28,196, 769 201,000 
Bank Note circulation redemp- 

UaCON wi TNS en Se es 6,533,999 6,454, 150 6, 225, 878 6,338,346 5, 894, 254 
FSS GAUTICES cae emcee ot ere 18,647,974 19,621, 238 19,327,244 19,307,853 18,665,350 
Province a7counts............-. 9,624, 153 9,624,153 9,624, 153 9,623,817 9,623,817 
Miscellaneous........:...:-/05. 26,086,491 30,511,075 34, 269, 749 43,842,940 47,015,798 

Totale.iaacseee sn esc. 2, 902,347,137) 2,888,827, 237| 2,819,610,470) 2,818, 066,523) 2,768,779, 185 
1Less sinking funds. 

22.—Funded Debt Payable in London, New York and Canada, together with Tem- 

porary Loans, as at Mar. 31, 1926. 
Annual 
Description. Amount. ee Date of Maturity. 
thereon. 
PAYABLE IN LonpDoON. $ $ 

4 per cent loan of 1940-60........................] 98,926,667| 3,757,067|October 1, 1960 (on or after Oct. 
1, 1940, on giving 3 months’ 
notice). 

5) aa ud 1 skoda ane rion ek 23,467, 206 821,352)On giving 6 months’ notice, or 

: June 1, 1934. 

fea sf C.P. Ry. land grant....| 15,056,007 526,960/July 1, 1938. 

OP, a iss a! 1930 D0 caueteb ates vate 137,058, 841 4,797,059|July 1, 1950 (on or after July 1, 
1930, on giving 6 months’ no- 
tice). 

3 oe of 138 8. ta aa falretnes acetone 8,071,280 242,137\July 1, 1938. 

3 % s LS OD) mre Seen chee) eens 18,250,000 547,500|July 1, 1938. 

3 ts GA [RCL Ta, Cae 4 ies PAS € 10,950,000 328,500|July 1, 1938. 

oie cS i ES VA aoe, 4 ee 4,888, 186 122,205|October 1, 1947. 

Gross: Total ete comes 311,668,136) 11,142,780 
duessoinking Munds acc iereease eee eee 40,705,959 — 


Net Totaly c.o eon senate oe 270,962,177 = 
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22._Funded Debt Payable in London, New York and Canada, together with Tem- 


porary Loans, as at Mar. 31, 1926—concluded. 


Description. 


PAYABLE IN New YorK. 


: per cent Bond Loan, 1915-1985.........5..6..5 
Public. Service Joan, 1916 


4 is TOlGiare ee 

5 <oBond Loa; 1922-52... cfs uses. teres 

54 be Sg TOIGS19 29. i ec deca een 

4 San ONO-V CAL NOUS soracce acer ne meee os 

Oban tee Goren eae ore ake oe 
PAYABLE IN CANADA. 


Province of New Brunswick, 6 per cent Loan 

Debentures 

Province of Canada, 5 per cent Loan Deb 

Dominion Stock, issue A, 6 per cent 
“ “cc A 34 “ 


B, 34 


“cc 
“ “ 


Debenture Stock, 1919 
5 per cent (School Lands)... 
19 


“ “ce 


“ 


“ec 


War Savings Certificates. «6.5 ics oclessnedend 
Dominion of Canada Savings Certificates 
War Savings and Thrift Stamps 
Dominion of Canada War Loan, 1915-25, 5 p.c.. 
1916-31, 5 p.c.. 
1917-37, 5 p.c.. 
Victory Loan, 1917, 54 per, cent, due 1922 

as rs due 1927 


“ “ce 


“ “ce “ce 


* due 1933...... 


" due 1934 
due 1932 


"due 1943 

sah, “3 per i due 1944 
% is Bu due 1926.. 

Treasury Notes, 1924, “ per cent, due Nov. 15, 

1 ot Ag a eT EE Vi ane ly 2 A 

Treasury Notes, 1924, 4 per cent, due Nov. 15, 


Refunding Loan, 1925, 44 per cent, due 1940.... 
Pavone DwCal ids cas, does csien a Sciahe 
Less Sinking Funds 
Net Total 


“ 


TEMPORARY LOANS. 


Loan of 1917-19, New York, 5 per cent 
Debenture Stock, 5 per cent 


Date of Maturity. 


August 1, 1935. 
April 1, 1926. 
April 1, 1931. 
May 1, 1952. 
August 1, 1929. 


September 16, 1926. 


Overdue. 
“ 


Various dates. 
“ “cc 


“ “ 


- |Overdue. 


- |Overdue. 
‘ 


Oct. 1, 1931. 
Mar. 1, 1937. 


- |Overdue. 


Dec. 1, 1927. 
Dec. 1, 1937. 


- |Overdue. 


Nov. 1, 1933. 


- |Overdue. 


Nov. 1, 1934. 
Nov. 1, 1927. 
Nov. 1, 1932. 
Oct. 15, 1928. 
Oct. 15, 1943. 
Oct. 15, 1944. 
Oct. 15, 1926. 


Nov. 15, 1926. 


Nov. 15, 1927. 
Sept. 1, 1940. 


— |August 1, 1919, 


| ek 
terest 
Amount. fevahis 
thereon. 
$ $ 
874,000 43,700 
25,000,000} 1,250,000 
25,000,000} 1,250,000 
100,000,000} 5,000,000 
60,000, 000 3,300, 000 
70,000,000} 2,800,000 
280,874,000) 13,643,700 
600 - 
400 - 
4,000 240 
1,000 35 
34,500 1,054 
48,667 1,703 
1,000 
27,616,000} 1,380,800 
200 
20,940 - 
48,762 - 
125,672 - 
875, 100 - 
52,931,600} 2,646,580 
90,166,900} 4,508,345 
187,750 
63,437,250] 3,489,049 
236,298,850) 12,996,437 
294, 600 
446,658,800} 24,566,509 
311,650 
511,910,650) 28,155,081 
29,068,400} 1,598,762 
85,395,750 4,696, 766 
53,000,000} 2,650,000 
147,000,000} 7,350,000 
50,000,000} 2,250,000 
35,000,000} 1,400,000 
8,000,000 320, 000 
8,000,000 320,000 
75,000,000} 3,375,000 
1, 921,486,666) 101,843,523 
1,357,825 - 
1, 920,128,841 - 
1,000 
200, 000 10,000 
201, 000 10,000 
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In addition to the direct liabilities of the Government of Canada, there are 
certain indirect liabilities arising out of the guaranteeing of securities for the rail- 
ways, both before and after their acquisition by the public. The outstanding 
securities guaranteed as to principal and interest amounted on Mar. 31, 1926, to 
$364,415,762, held by the public and $58,157,951 by the Minister of Finance. The 
amount guaranteed as to interest only (Grand Trunk Railway acquisition 


guarantees) was at the same date $216,207,142. 


The list of securities guaranteed by the Dominion Government was, at Mar. 
31, 1926, as follows:— 


Amount outstanding 
at March 31, 1926. 
Amount 
Securities. 
Authorized. 
Held by the Held by the 
Public. ee 
Finance. 
' $ $ $ 
Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 
1. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 3 p.c. deb. stock, due 
19535661,923) 2870-04 oan 5 eae ee eee 9,359,997 9,359,997 - 
2. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 33 p.c. deb. stock, due - 
1958561692, 80-19-08 ccc ent core cee ae Racer. 7,896,590 7,896,588 ~ 
3. Canadian Northern Ont. Ry. Co., 34 p.c. deb. stock, 
due 1961, £75350) 000=0=0 rete. notes aes tee eee 35,770, 000 34, 229,997 1,540, 003 
4. Canadian Northern Alta. Ry. Co., 33 p.c. deb. stock, 
tie 960 "£6470 26035=6'M ee ye eee Meee ie tin 3,150,000 3,149,999 - 
5. Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co., 3 p.c. bonds due 1962, 
LLE A000 0000-0. tect eek tat mtrctmaenerte. mic iene 68,040, 000 34,992,000 33,048, 000 
6. Canadian Northern Alta. Ry. Co., 34 p.c. deb. stock 
Arie M9624 S738 561L 1210. aa oe oo ee ee oc eee 3,570,000 = 3,569, 996 
7. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 4 p.c. bonds, due 1934. . 45,000, 000 17,060,333 12,500, 000 
8. Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co., 4 p.c. bonds due 1962, 
£3280 0000-0 eA Ano ean ee 15,940, 800 8,440,848 7,499,952 
9. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 7 p.c. bonds due 1940... 25,000, 000 24,793,000 - 
10. Grand Trunk Ry. Co., 7 p.c. bonds due 1940......... 25,000,000 24,743,000 ~ 
11. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 64 p.c. bonds due 1946. . 25,000, 000 25,000, 000 
12. Grand Trunk Ry. Co., 6 p.c. bonds due 1936....... 25,000, 000 25,000, 000 - 
13. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. serial equipment 
bonds; 1923-38... Seen wees hire cack. + Ree bao 22,500, 000 18,750, 000 = 
14. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. bonds due 1954.... 50,000, 000 50,000, 000 - 
15. Canadian National Ry. Co., 4 p.c. notes due 1927.... 20,000, 000 20,000, 000 - 
16. Canadian National Ry. Co., 44 p.c. bonds due 1954... 26,000,000 26,000, 000 - 
17. Canadian National Ry. Co., 44 p.c. bonds due 1930... 18,000, 000 18,000, 000 = 
18. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 43 p.c. bonds due 1935. . 17,000,000 17,000, 000 - 
442,227,387] 364,415,762 58,157,951 
Guaranteed as to Interest only— 
19. Grand Trunk Ry. Acquisition Guarantees— 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. gtd. stock, £12,500,000............ 60, 833,333 60, 833, 333 - 
Grand Trunk 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £4,270,375....... 20,782,492 20,782,492 - 
Great Western 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £2,723,080.... 13,252,323 13, 252,323 ~ 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £24,624,455...... 119,839,014 119, 839,014 - 
Northern Ry. of Can., 4p.c.perp. deb. stock, £308,215. 1,499,980 1,499,980 = 
216, 207, 142 216, 207, 142 = 
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781 
23.—Public Debt of Canada, July 1, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1926. 
Increase or Interest 

Net decrease of | Interest received Interest 

Total Net debt : paid 

assets debt per debt paid from 
: : hee during the | on debt. active ber 
: year.! assets, | Capita. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

17,317,410 75,728,642 | 22-73 - - - = 
21,139,531 75,757,135 | 22-47 28,493 | 4,501,568 126,420 1-33 
36,502,679 75, 859, 319 22-23 102,184 4,907,014 313,021 1-44 
37,783, 964 78,209,742 | 22-64 | 2,350,423 | 5,047,054 383,956 1-46 
37,786,165 | ~ 77,706,518 | 22-09 | —503,225 |) 5,165,304 554,384 1-47 
40,213,107 | ~ 82,187,072 | 22-76 | 4,480,554 | 5,257,231 488,042 1-45 
29, 894,970 99,848,462 | 27-22 | 17,661,390 | 5,209,206 396, 404 1-42 
32,838,587 | =-108,324,964 | 28-32] 8,476,502 | 5,724,436 610, 863 1-50 
35,655,024 | 116,008,378 | 29-84] 7,683,414] 6,590,790 840,887 1:70 
36,653,174 | 124,551,514 | 31-54} 8,543,136 | 6,400,902 798,906 1-62 
41,440,526 | 133,235,309 | 33-20] 8,683,795 | 6,797,227 717,684 1-69 
34,595,199 | 140,362,070 | 34-41 | 7,126,761 | 7,048,884 605, 774 1-73 
36,493, 684 142,990, 187 34-49 2,628,117 7,194,734 592,500 1-74 
42,182,852 | 152,451,589 | 36-17 | 9,461,402 | 7,773,869 834,793 1-84 
44,465,757 155,395, 780 35-82 2,944,191 7,594,145 751,513 1-75 
51,703,601 | 153,661,651 | 35-05 |—1,734,129 | 7,740,804 914,009 1:76 
43,692,390 158,466,714 35-75 4,805,063 7,668, 552 1,001, 193 1-73 
60,320,566 182,161,850 40-61 | 23,695,136 7,700,181 986,698 1-72 
68,295,915 196,407, 692 43-27 | 14,245,842 9,419,482 1,997,036 2-08 
50,005,234 | 223,159,107 | 48-63 | 26,751,4152| 10,137,009 | 2,299,079 2-21 
45,872,851 | 227,314,775 | 49-01 | 4,155,668 | 9,682,929 990, 887 2-09 
49,982,484 234,531,358 50-03 7,216,583 9,823,313 932,025 2-10 
50, 192,021 237,530,042 50-11 2,998,684 | 10,148,932 1,305, 392 2°14 
48,579,083 | 287,533,212 | 49-56 8,170 | 9,656,841 | 1,082,271 2-01 
52,090,199 237,809,031 49-09 275,819 9,584, 137 1,077, 228 1-98 
54, 201,840 241,131,434 49-32 3,322,403 9,763,978 1,086, 420 2-00 
58,373,485 241,681,040 | 48-96 549, 606 9,806, 888 1,150,167 1-99 
62,164,994 246, 183,029 50-30 4,501,989 | 10,212,596 1,217,809 2-09 
64,973,828 | 253,074,927 | 50-27] 6,891,898 | 10,466,294 | 1,336,047 2-08 
67,220,104 | 258,497,433 | 50-82 | 5,422,506 | 10,502,430 | 1,370,001 2-06 
70,991,535 | 261,538,596 | 50-86) 3,041,163 | 10,645,663 | 1,443,004 2:07 
74,419,585 263,956,399 50-77 2,417,803 | 10,516,758 1,513,455 2-02 
78,887,456 266, 273,447 50-63 2,317,048 | 10,855,112 1,590,448 2-07 
80,713,173 | 265,493,807 | 49-89 | —779,640 | 10,699,645 | 1,683,051 2-01 
86,252,429 | 268,480,004 | 49-69 | 2,986,197 | 10,807,955 | 1,784,834 2-00 
94,529,387 271,829,090 49-13 3,349,086 | 10,975,935 1, 892, 224 1-98 
99, 737, 109 261, 606,989 46-11 |—10,222,1013| 11,068,139 2,020,953 1-95 
104,094,793 260,867,719 44-78 —739, 2704 11,128,637 2,236, 256 1-91 
111,454,413 266, 224,167 44-43 5,356,448 | 10,630,115 2,105,031 1-77 
125, 226, 703 267,042,977 43-27 818,810 | 10,814,697 2,140,312 1-75 
116, 294, 966 263,671,860 | 41-84 |—3,371,117 6,712,771 1,235,746 1-06 
130, 246, 298 277,960,860 42-82 | 14,289,000 | 10,973,597 1,925, 569 1-69 
154, 605, 148 323,930, 279 48-38 | 45,969,419 | 11,604,584 2,256, 643 1:7 
134,394,500 336, 268, 546 48-61 | 12,338,267 | 13,098,161 2,807,465 1-89 
134,899,435 | 340,042,052 | 47-18 | 3,773,506 | 12,535,851 | 1,668,773 1:74 
168,419,131 339,919,461 46-15 —122,591 | 12,259,397 1,281,317 1:66 
168,930,930 314, 301, 625 41-76 |-25,617,836 | 12,605,882 1,430,511 1:67 
208,394,519 335,996, 850 43-68 | 21,695,225 | 12,893,505 1,964,541 1-68 
251,097,731 | 449,376,083 | 57-16 |118,379, 233 | 15,736,743 | 2,980,247 2-00 
321,831,631 615,156,171 76-55 |165, 780,088 | 21,421,585 3,358,210 2°67 
502,816,970 879,186,298 | 107-48 |264,030,127 | 35,802,567 3,094,012 4-36 
671,451,836 5|1,191,884,063 | 143-11 |312,697,765 | 47,845,585 | 4,466,724 5-74 
1,102,104, 6925/1,574, 531,033 | 185-60 |382,646,970 | 77,431,432 7,421,002 9-13 
792, 660, 963 5|2, 248, 868, 624 | 260-54 |674,337,591 |107,527,089 | 17,086,981 12-46 
561, 603, 133 5|2,340,878,984 | 266-36 | 92,010,360 |139,551,520 | 24,815,246 15-88 
480, 211,335 5|2,422,135,802 | 270-93 | 81,256,817 |135, 247,849 | 21,961,513 15-13 
435,050,368 5|2,453,776,869 | 270-16 | 31,641,067 |137,892,735 | 16,465,303 15-18 
401, 827,195 52,417, 783,275 | 262-04 |-35,993,594 |136, 237,872 | 11,916,479 14-76 
400, 628, 8375|2,417,437,686 | 258-15 —345,589 |134, 789,604 | 11,332,328 14-39 
379,048, 085 5|2,389, 731,099 | 251-43 |-27,706,587 |130, 691,493 8,535,086 13-75 


Sr Total 
2S debt 
ma 

$ 
1867 93, 046, 052 
1868 96, 896, 666 
1869.| 112,361,998 
1870.| 115,993,706 
1871.) 115,492,683 
1872.| _ 122,400,179 
1873.) 129,743,432 
1874.) 141,163,551 
1875.| 151,663,402 
1876.| 161,204,688 
1877.| 174,675,835 
1878.| 174,957,269 
1879.| 179,483,871 
1880.| 194,634,441 
1881.) 199,861,537 
1882.| 205,365,252 
1883.) 202,159,104 
1884.| 242,482,416 
1885.| 264,703,607 
1886.| 273,164,341 
1887.| 273,187,626 
1888.| 284,513,842 
1889.| 287,722,063 
1890.| 286,112,295 
1891.| 289,899,230 
1892.| 295,333,274 
1893.) 300,054,525 
1894.) 308,348,023 
1895.| 318,048,755 
1896.| 325,717,537 
1897.| 332,530,131 
1898.| 338,375,984 
1899.| 345,160,903 
1900.| 346,206,980 
1901.) 354,732,433 
1902.| 366,358,477 
1903.| 361,344,098 
1904.) 364,962,512 
1905.| 377,678,580 
1906.| 392,269,680 
19076 379,966,826 
1908.| 408,207,158 
1909.| 478,535,427 
1910. 70,663,046 
1911.| 474,941,487 
1912.| 508,338,592 
1913.| 483,232,555 
1914.) 544,391,369 
1915.| 700,473,814 
1916.| 936,987,802 
1917./1, 382,003, 268 
1918.|1, 863,335,899 
1919.2, 676, 635,725 
1920.|3,041,529, 587 
1921./2,902,482,117 
1922.|2, 902,347, 137 
1923.|2, 888, 827, 237 
1924./2,819,610,470 
1925.|2, 818,066,523 
1926.|2, 768,779, 184 


1The minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 
2This amount includes $10, 199,520, for which land was taken from the Canadian Pacifie Ry. Co. 
8This amount included $3,305,450, caused by the settlement of accounts with Ontario and Quebec. 
4This amount takes into account $5,397,503, allowed to Ontario and Quebec, under 47 Vict., c. 6. 


5Active assets only. 


69 months. 
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2. Provincial Public Finance. 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under section 118 of 
the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3) and the British North 
America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, ¢. 11), of having a considerable assured income 
in subsidies from the Dominion treasury. Details of these payments are given for- 
recent years in Tables 17 and 18 of this section. In addition, through their reten- 
tion of ownership of their lands, minerals and other natural resources, the provinces 
which, by the voluntary action of their previously existing governments, entered 
Confederation, raise considerable revenues through land sales, sales of timber, 
mining royalties, leases of water-powers, etc., while the Prairie Provinces receive 
from the Dominion special grants in lieu of land revenues. Further, under section: 
92 of the British North America Act, Provincial Legislatures are given authority 
to impose direct taxation within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow 
money on the sole credit of the province. 

While the laisser faire school of political thought was predominant throughout 
the country, previncial receipts and expenditures were generally very moderate, as 
may be seen both for individual provinces and for the provinces collectively, from 
Table 24. From the commencement of the twentieth century, however, the 
Canadian public, more especially in Ontario and the West, began to demand in- 
creased services from the government, particularly in respect of education, sani- 
tation, and public ownership and operation of public utilities. The performance 
of these functions necessitated increased revenues, which had in the main to be 
raised by taxation. Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has 
been the taxation of corporations and estates, succession duties showing a consider- 
ably increased yield even within the comparatively short period of ten years from 
1916 to 1925 covered by the statements compiled by the Finance Branch of the 
Bureau of Statistics,' and published in part as Tables 26 and 28. Prominent 
among the objects of increased expenditure in this same period are education, 
public buildings, public works and enterprises, and charities, hospitals and cor- 
rections. The fact that provincial government is cheaper per head in the lazsser 
faire eastern provinces is evident from Table 25, which gives the per capita ordinary 
revenue and expenditure for various fiscal years from 1881 to 1925. This, how- 
ever, is not to be taken as evidence that the larger services rendered to the public 
in the western provinces are not worth what is being paid for them. 

For the half-century subsequent to Confederation, the provincial accounts, 
published by each government according to its own system of accoufiting, were 
quite incomparable as among the provinces, a fact much regretted bystudents 
of provincial public finance. Upon the creation of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics in 1918, its Finance Branch undertook the work of placing the various prov- 
incial public accounts on a comparable basis, correlating, for example, the revenues 
derived from succession duties, taxation of corporations, sales of public lands, 
royalties on forest, mineral and fisheries products, as well as the expenditures on 
such services as agriculture, civil government, education and public works. As 
the result of the Bureau’s exhaustive analysis of the provincial public accounts, a 
summary statement of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments appeared for the first time in the 1919 Year Book. In the present 
issue-an_analysis-is_given-of the provineial-publie-accounts for the five fiscal-years- 


1The succession duties collected by the provinces in 1925 amounted in the aggregate to $10, 822,763, as 
compared with $1,020,972 as recently as 1904, or a 10-fold increase in 21 years. The aggregate revenue 
raised by taxation of corporations, etc., increased from $7,217,548 in 1916 to $26,245,755 in 1925. For the 
details for the years 1916 to 1920, see pp. 680 and 684 of the 1921 Year Book. 
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ended from 1921 to 1925. In it the various items of receipts and expenditures have 
been classified under appropriate headings, and a uniform terminology has been 
adopted. The result is given in Tables 26 and 27, which present summary state- 
ments of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of each Provincial Government 
for each of the five provincial fiscal years from 1921 to 1925. From these statements 
it is possible to ascertain the amounts received and expended in each year under 
the respective headings for each province, while Table 28 supplies the same inform- 
ation for the provinces collectively. Similar figures for the years from 1916 to 
1920 will be found on pp. 680-685 of the 1921 Year Book. 


‘The total ordinary revenue of the nine provinces for their latest fiscal years 
for which final data are available, ended 1925, was $132,398,729, as compared with 
$117,738,244 in 1923, $116,156,699 in 1922, $102,030,458 in 1921, $92,653,023 in 
1920 and $50,015,795 in 1916. The total ordinary expenditure in 1925 was 
$136,648,242, as compared with $135,159,185 in 1924, $132,671,095 in 1923, 
$112,874,954 in 1922, $102,569,515 in 1921, $88,250,675 in 1920 and $53,826,219 
in 1916. Thus the total ordinary revenue of the provinces shows an increase of 
165 p.c. in the short space of 9 years, while the total ordinary expenditure shows 
an increase of 154 p.c. in the same period. 


Considering the individual provinces, the largest revenue for 1925 is that of 
Ontario, $48,013,852, Quebec being next with $25,021,329 and British Columbia 
third with $18,823,358. As regards total expenditure for the same year, that of 
Ontario was highest, $51,462,178, Quebec second with $23,629,390 and British 
Columbia third with $20,156,702. In 1925, British Columbia raised the largest 
revenue per head of population, $33.58, while Nova Scotia had the lowest, $8.32. 


The Growth of Provincial Taxation.—Whereas in earlier years the Domi- 
nion subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural resources of 
the provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to the citizens, nearly 
sufficed to cover the whole expense of government and rendered a resort to taxation 
for provincial purposes practically unnecessary in most of the provinces, the great 
increase in the functions of government since the commencement of the present 
century has put an end to this state of affairs. The aggregate amount of taxation 
for provincial purposes in the fiscal years prior to 1916 is unfortunately not avail- 
able, but since that time provincial taxation has increased, according to the analyses 
made in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, from $15,718,146 in 1916 to $61,077,354 
in 1924 and $64,914,301 in 1925—a four-fold increase in 9 years. This figure of 
total taxation is obtained by adding the totals under the items ‘‘succession duties,” 
“taxation.of corporations, etc.” and “licenses and permits” in Table 28. 


Provincial Assets and Liabilities.—The asset and liability statements of 
the provinces vary so greatly in their content that until recently no attempt has 
been made to publish any collective statement. In some instances natural resources, 
such as timber, mining, agricultural and school lands unsold, are shown as assets, 
while in others no account is taken of these. In other cases, Provincial Government 
buildings with lands connected therewith, also roads, bridges and public improve- 
ments, are considered as assets, while other provinces do not include them in their 
published statements. With a view to presenting the principal items which make up 
provincial assets and liabilities, a co-ordinated table (Table 29) has been compiled, 
in consultation with the various provincial Audit Departments. Indirect liabilities 
consist mainly, as shown by the footnotes, of guarantees of bonds and debentures. 


Reports giving details of the finances of Provincial Governments for 1923, 1924 and 1925 have been 
published. Copies may be obtained on application to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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24.—Statement showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1869-1925. 


; Pr eee te Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. Quebec. 
Fiscal Years. . ; 
Receipts. ae Receipts. Fevendy, Receipts. ependh: Receipts. ae 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1869-72 (total 4 yr.)|1,372,064 |1,569,447 |2,360,891 |2, 295,304 |1,939,397 |1,978,949 | 6,638,866] 6,072, 289 
LS Otago es 484,9791,; 401,6621} 600,196 608,919 568,550 | 540,486 | 1,795,749) 1,707,356 


403,013 | 442,767 | 686,826 | 676,111 | 591,465 | 589,794 | 1,983,603) 1,908,283 


306,597 | 395,277 | 616,350 | 714,803 | 608,099 | 679,814 | 2,036,869) 2,060,779 
524,144 | 353,226 | 589,637 | 653,874 | 634,850 | 587,330 | 2,329,868] 2,283,025 
326,274 | 331,632 | 562,800 |} 588,942 | 618,113 | 650,233 | 2,397,383) 2,471,553 
312,684 | 334,133 | 645,294 | 688,003 | 584,977 | 640,815 | 2,018,482] 2,577,171 
288,062 | 313,845 | 394,205 | 503,051 | 526,685 | 616,132 | 2,201,215] 2,715,549 


269,603 | 257,309 | 541,318 | 506,253 | 675,285 | 609,671 | 2,342,412) 2,830,023 
275,380 } 261,276 | 476,445 | 494,582 | 607,445 | 598,844 | 3,191,779] 3,566,612 
233,465 | 257,228 | 537,667 | 569,119 | 643,710 | 614,236 | 3,419,371] 3,628,229 
228,169 | 270,477 | 563,864 | 541,099 | 822,8893/ 943,8243) 2,755,707] 3,096,943 
280,271 | 279,545 | 586,561 | 572,768 | 650,4664) 633,658 | 2,823,565} 3,124,620 


248,222 | 266,318 | 613,026 | 620,700 | 617,570 | 584,473 | 2,926,148) 2,936,734 
233,978 | 304,467 | 633,145 | 656,348 | 634,574 | 623,593 | 2,949,562] 3,032,607 
241,736 | 288,052 | 656,639 | 664,103 | 665,819 | 667,647 | 2,965,567) 3,288,798 
254,209 | 279,939 | 712,951 |} 668,400 | 664,880 | 640,806 | 2,738,768) 3,365,032 
234,635 | 263,605 | 668,774 | 713,941 | 651,031 | 637,051 | 3,628,544) 3,543,619 


224,882 | 305,799 | 664,938 | 710,497 | 646,079 | 651,735 | 3,537,407) 3,894,413 
274,047 | 304,486 | 661,541 | 692,538 | 612,762 | 680,813) 3,457,144) 4,095,520 
245,652 | 259,012 | 769,976 | 822,462 | 652,669 | 676,483 | 3,458,404! 4,446,640 
217,473 | 294,201 | 682,5675| 642,3855) 730,877 | 711,673 | 4,373,363] 3,907,445 
282,468 | 280,596 | 888,213 | 862,842 | 619,2986 661,5215 4,258,728] 4,267,946 


277,314 | 310,177 | 835,455 | 831,230 | 687,437 | 684,635 | 4,221,687] 4,189,985 
273,496 | 287,631 | 841,160} 853,893 | 698,437 | 701,452 | 4,327,910) 4,099, 707 
272,550 | 310,752 | 832,240 | 853,699 | 745,203 | 727,187 | 3,877,466] 4,892,282 
276,183 | 301,700 | 855,960 | 849,330] 708,809 | 727,050 | 4,176,140) 4,415,370 
282,678 | 276,789 | 876,828 | 852,379 | 764,439 | 749,644 | 4,223,579] 4,201,023 


282,056 | 308,494 }1,014,123 | 937,261 | 758,989 | 794,477 | 4,451,578) 4,433,386 
309,445 | 315,326 |1,090,230 |1,088,927 |1,031,267 | 910,346 | 4,563,432) 4,516,554 
324,670 | 324,185 {1,140,217 |1,087,403 | 826,066 | 845,637 | 4,515,170] 4,490,677 
318,766 | 327,662 |1,243,581 |1,177,331 | 801,410 | 816,295 | 4,699,773] 4,596,061 
307,730 | 356,120 |1,194,756 |1,161,456 | 890,653 |} 885,457 | 4,880,687] 4,795,469 


313,445 | 334,734 |1,324,531 |1,303,708 | 865,637 | 874,420 | 5,039,001] 4,989,906 
258,2357| 264, 1357/1,391,629 |1,375,588 | 887,202 | 879,066 | 5,340,167| 5,179,817 
350,479 | 346,081 |1,438,167 |1,539,169 | 969,939 | 960,093 | 5,270,595] 4,767,070 
366,601 | 377,603 |1, 783,467 |1,624,760 |1,036, 738 |1,042,196 | 6,016,616] 4,980,919 
375,374 | 366,938 |1,632,979 |1,653,508 |1, 259,827 |1, 255,382 | 6,082,187] 5,539,880 


375,151 | 382,891 |1,592,363 |1,725,914 |1,324,440 |1,317,876 | 6,571,944) 5,627,755 
374,798 | 398,490 |1, 625,653 |1,790,778 |1,347,077 |1,403,547 | 7,032,745] 6,424,900 
485,5658} 527, 2208/1,870,056 |1,832,075 |1,417,722 |1,409,049 | 8,070,109} 7,386,680 
506,553 | 450,112 |1,920,565 |1,949, 784 |1,459,000 |1,446,963 | 8,382,737) 7,953,985 
525,555 | 445,396 {1,885,458 |2,098,893 |1,505,229 |1,493,774 | 9,000,377) 8,624,368 


470,730 | 510,345 |1,953,302 |2,073,672 |1,634,079 |1,626,634 | 9,597,926] 8,710,516 
508,455 | 453,151 |2,165,338 |2,152,773 |1,580,419 |1,568,340 | 9,647,984] 9,436, 687 
496,053 | 487,113 |2,118,620 |2,344,009 |1,572,814 |2, 166,904 |10,441,114| 9,907,672 
514,475 | 484,416 |2,332,634 |2,573,797 |2,357,909 |2,399,062 |13, 806,392] 11,671,830 
501,915 | 655,409 |3, 280,313 |3, 280,282 |2,182,420 |2,595,937 |12, 666, 352/12, 371,131 


UPL Bananas one 7 740,973 | 660,774 }3,801,016 |3,916,848 |3, 100,892 |2,969,323 |14,447, 651/13, 520, 740 
LOQD Myr, tae tater: 769,719 | 694,042 |4,586,840 |4,678,146 |2,892,905 |3,432,512 |15,914, 521/14, 624,088 
Io Mecncnngonoaon 748,888 | 687,241 |4,791,208 |4,791,998 |3, 226,727 |2,985,877 |21,609,396|16,575, 977 
1 ekohmPeniseeia 654,303 | 790,046 /5,317,335 |5, 229,178 |3,479,733 |3,648,273 |21, 634, 642/19, 930, 276 
a aocoon oOeD IC > 738,431 | 715,882 |5,461,383 |5,579,525 |3,725, 286 |3,835,522 |23, 170, 733/21, 567,293 
TODD irecsriis oiaisistesievat 740,076 | 745,338 |4,467,484 /5,909,544 |3,556,330 |4,112,569 |25, 021, 329/23, 629,390 | 


111 months only. Includes expenditure on capital account, except for 1900-1904. %14 months. 4Con- 
tains $250,000, proceeds of bonds for funding floating debt. ®*For 9 months ended September 30. 610 months. 
T™Nine months only, owing to change of fiscal year. 8Fifteen months, owing to change of fiscal year. 
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24.—Statement showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1869-1925—continued. 


i Ontario. Manitoba. Saskatchewan. 
Fiscal 
Years, 
Receipts. | Expenditure. Receipts. | Expenditure. Receipts. | Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
11,532,880 8,277,724 - - - = 
3,141,298 3,099, 634 - 138,658 - - 
3,446,348 3,883, 702 24,6117 61,1777 = - 
3,156, 606 8,617,522 74,534 133,390 - - 
2,589,085 3,152,365 150,0108 145, 2488 - = 
2,502,449 3,131,998 99, 608 92,958 = = 
2,284,656 2,914,864 98,864 107,926 = a 
2,287,951 2,954,712 135,311 151,086 - = 
2,584,152 2,531,166 118,867 185,109 = = 
2,788,747 2,592,800 121,867 226, 808 - - 
2,880,450 2,931,825 255, 208 232,189 - = 
2,439,941 2,900,035 376, 863 386,071 = = 
2,820,555 3,207,890 802, 962 501,710 = = 
3,005, 921 3,040,139 150, 7287 229, 2787 - - 
3,148,660 2,181,450 485,326 484, 002 = = 
8,527,578 3,454,372 506, 890 520,190 - = 
3,602,862 3,544, 835 841, 8948 758, 1398 - - 
4,464,031 4,578,982 583,795 588,467 = = 
3,434, 259 3,907,428 585,709 708,302 = = 
4,138,589 4,158,460 590,484 664,432 - - 
4,662,922 4,068, 257 605, 288 832,890 - - 
4,091,914 3,907,145 633,116 798,188 - - 
3,453,163 3,839,339 613,094 699,319 = = 
3,585,300 3,758,595 703,172 704,946 - - 
3,490,671 3,703,380 665,353 763,158 - - 
4,139,848 3,767,676 683,706 780,109 - = 
3,710,928 3,864,971 936, 604 837,888 - - 
4,103,478 3,717,404 776, 234 972,462 - - 
4,192,940 4,003,729 905,331 1,085,405 = = 
4,466,044 4,038, 834 1,008,653 988,251 - - 
4,291,083 4,345,004 1,443,256 1,248,128 - - 
5,466,653 4,888,983 1,352,218 1,262,292 - = 
6,128,358 5, 267,453 1,486, 667 1, 271, 733 - = 
6,016,176 5,396,017 1,860,900 1,398,431 618, 4321 118, 6021 
7,149,478 6,720,179 2,089,652 1,572,691 1,441, 2582 1,364,3522 
8,320,419 7,714, 246 2,118,784 1,824,381 = cs 
8,602,903 8,557,065 2,891,582 2,534, 794 1,844,3714 2,091,6134 
7,477,921 7,545,040 8,376, 893 2,752,774 2,199,984 4 2,654, 6904 
8,891,005 8,887,520 3,847,322 3,234,941 2,514, 6984 2,220,8664 
9,370, 834 9,916,934 4,454,190 4,002,826 2,699, 603 4 2,575, 1454 
10,042,001 10, 287,992 ~ 7,046,675 4,339,540 4,385, 8314 4,255, 8504 
11,183,302 10, 868,026 5,788,070 5,314,849 4,668, 7544 4,656, 800 4 
11,121,382 11,819,311 5,512,163 5, 638, 659 6,372,5405 5, 823, 9805 
12,975, 732 12,704,362 5,472,955 6,026,596 5,024, 9366 5,368, 649 6 
13,841,339 12,706, 333 5,897,807 6,147,780 4,801,0646 5,258, 7566 
18, 269,597 16,518,223 6, 292,986 6,860,355 5,631, 9106 5,553, 9656 
19,270,122 17,460, 404 6,723,013 7,307,727 7,797,153 6 6,828, 5966 
20, 692, 1662 21,464,575 8,613,364 8,497,942 8,333, 7596 8,125, 2036 
25,981,5173 25,880,843 9,870,710 10, 602,955 9,903, 8856 8,707,833 6 
30,411,3962 28,579,688 9,358,956 10,063,139 11,789,920 12,151,665 
39, 725,3703 37,458,3959 7,940,457 8,381,667 11,801, 894 13,322,120 
34, 818, 729% 49,305,439 10,078,730 10,616,567 12,576,763 12,886,544 ; 
41,721,9613 48, 866,569 10, 926, 634 10,455, 187 12,520,411 12,449,150 
48,013,852 | 51,462,178 7,866,519 6,824,155} 12,378,755 12,498,933 


a ee eee 


1Four months only. Province created Sept. 1, 1905. ?Fourteen months ended Feb. 28,1907. %Includes 
capital revenue for lands, which cannot be separated. 4Twelve months ended Feb. 28. ‘Fourteen months 
ended April 30. ®Twelve months ended April 30. 7Six months. 8Highteen months. Includes capital 


expenditure which cannot be separated. For 8 months. 
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24._Statement showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1869-1925—concluded. 


Alberta. British Columbia. Total for all Provinces’. 
Fiscal —_ 
Years. ; 
Receipts. Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1869-72 (total 4 
NAGh@ oeeanntens = = 519, 0365 529, 775° 24,363, 134 20, 723,488 
IR apm eka ene nr. = = 370,150 372,169 6,960, 922 6, 868, 884 
PSEA en ote = = 372,418 583,360 7,508, 284 8,145,194 
TSO NARS es ese = = 351, 241 614, 659 7,150, 296 * 8,216,244 
SGM. sos ree = = 381, 120 728,310 7,198,714 7,903,378 
LSE ot ore - = 408,348 685,046 6,914,975 7,952, 362 
1 Rolf de ieee aameer eas. 5 = = 430, 786 514,879 6,375, 743 7,777,791 
SOs te monet = =, 213, 0588 186, 715° 6,046,487 7,441,090 
TSSOR Ne Shon = ~ 390,908 446,575 6,922,545 7,366,106 
18Sirere cee eee = - 397,035 378,779 7,858, 698 8,119,701 
LS SRE even Sas eae =) = 405,583 474,428 8,375,454 8, 707, 254 
IRS SRR ee aoe = - 425, 808 594, 102 7,613, 241 8,732,551 
TESA Kec se - - 503, 174 590, 629 7,967, 554 8,910, 820 
USSD raitens saeae = = 600, 399 655,438 8,162,014 8,333, 080 
US86- Ss ccien ve = = 514, 720 772,211 8,599,965 8,054,678 
TESTES. ree toe = = 537,000 731,307 9,101,564 9,614,469 
TESS aes ae ee ee = - 598, 252 788,955 9,413,816 10, 046, 106 
PERO 2 ic Bie cae = = 698, 055 857,545 10,928,865 11,183,210 
NSO0ha 25 tee = - 835,463 954,021 9,928,737 11,132,195 
TSO Tse rites = oe 959, 248 1,032,104 10, 693,815 11, 628,353 
SOR raises Ace = = 1,020,002 1,430,920 11,414,913 12,536, 664 
ISOS ae au ogee = = 1,019, 206 1,431,438 11,748,516 11, 692,475 
WS94e dae ana = a 821, 660 1,514,405 10, 936, 624 12,125,968 
MBO bee oon = = 896, 025 1,906,924 11, 206, 390 12,386,492 
S96 acon weet = = 989,765 1,614, 723 11, 286, 792 12,023,944 
USOV ctec teers ce = - 1,383,048 1,569, 071 11,934,061 12,900,776 
SOS seers - = 1,439, 623 2,001,032 12,104, 247 12,997,341 
P89 Soe at On = 2 1,531, 639 2,156,474 12,558,875 12,926,175 
1900 ee saes.224 ee - - 1,544,108 1,831, 205 13,149,125 13,393,957 
1OOI ane hark - = 1,605,920 2,287,821 14,074,991 14, 146,059 
1902 cca sharcreak = = 1,807,925 2,537,373 14, 348, 387 14,878,407 
W9O8:e553c05-tae8 = - 2,044, 630 3,393,182 15,927,031 16,461, 806 
1904s asidegecta = a 2,638, 260 2,862,794 17,527, 111 16, 600, 482 
TOO eee occas 635,9761,2 162, 7231,2 2,920,462 2,302,418 19,594,560 16,880,959 
[90638 tee otk k 1,425, 0592 1,485, 9142 3,044,442 2,328,126 23,027,122 21,169,868 
WOOT ss eee areie 2,081, 8282 2,450, 3752 4,444,594 2,849,480 24,994, 805 22,450,895 
I9OSS 2aeG ck ack 2,849, 6502 2,823, 8312 5,979,055 3,686,350 31,420,983 27,719,131 
TOOO RS shits As dae 3,135, 7272 2,650,441 4,664, 50138 3,749, 1718 30, 205, 393 28,167, 824 
L910 et hk 2,488, 4062 4,002,394 8,874,742 6,382,993 36,480,071 33, 783,150 
TOUR rah as oh 3,309, 1562 3,437,088 10,492, 892 8,194, 803 40,706, 948 38,144,511 
OM Re cB oak 4,100,113? 3,956, 562 10, 745, 709 11,189,024 48,163,781 45, 183,992 
TONS tee Bs kira 5,399,905 5, 225, 584 12,510, 215 15,412, 322 51,819,101 53,278,425 
[90Aee -Bieats ce: 5, 255,276 5,401,595 10,479, 259 15, 762,912 51, 657, 239 57,108, 888 
19ND ER RAP 35 5,143,590 5,714,032 7,974,496 11, 942, 667 50,247,746 + 54,677,473 
EODGSE See el 2 vom 5, 281,695 6,018, 894 6, 291, 694 10,083, 505 50,015,795 53,826,219 
TOMS See eae 6, 260, 106 6, 752, 504 6, 906, 784 9,531,740 57,989,984 60, 122,485 
TOMS RRS fea cis 7,660, 762 8,303,808 8,882,845 9,028, 269 69, 3845, 305 66, 052,909 
TOROS RRR 8 sk 9,642,739 9,525, 749 10,931, 279 9,887, 745 76,844, 307 76,403,973 
1920 Soe Rc cck 10,919,776 10, 423,356 13,861,603 11,568,003 92,653,023 88, 250, 675 
92: Rae eee 11,086, 937 13, 109, 304 15, 219, 264 15, 236,931 102,030,458 102,569,515 
1O2 Mer OER RS sk 9,324, 890 11, 235, 192 16, 987, 869 17,436,487 116, 156, 699 112,874, 954 
1928S Re oleh sok 10,419, 146 10,990, 830 18, 758, 864 19, 273,9424 | 117,738,244 132,671,095 
1G 24a HES Ssh 10, 506, 627 11,174, 690 19,124,580 20,515,3674 | 127,896,047 135,159, 185 
192ben PRS ats «h 11,531,026 11, 249, 433 18, 823, 358 20,156, 7024 | 132,398,729 136, 648, 242 


1Four months only. Province created Sept. 1, 1905. 2Includes small sums of capital revenue and 
expenditure which cannot be separated. #Nine months only, owing to change in fiscal year, ‘Includes 
sinking funds taken from capital expenditure (expenditure out of income), 5Six months of 1871 and for 
year 1872. 6Six months. 7See foot notes to figures for individual provinces when using these 
columns. 
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25.—Ordinary Receipts and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per head of 
Population for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1881-1911, 


and in each year from 1916 to 1925. 


Nore.—As this table is based upon Table 24, those using it should refer to that table for totals and 


for explanatory notes. 
(A) ORDINARY RECEIPTS. 
‘ -,-_1, |Average 
ces. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TSS Fee ae es 2k 2.53 1.08 1.90 2.35 1.45 1.96 = - 8.03 1.82 
[io IE 9 eed 2 aes 2.50 1.47 1.91 2.32 1.96 3.88 - = 9.77 2.21 
LOQIOr Seer shee. .... 3.00 2.37 3.12 2.77 2.05 3.95 - - 8.99 2.62 
POU rt ois: 4.00 3.30 3.83 3.50 3.71 9.65 5.48 8.84 | 26.73 5.65 
er eee 5.59 4.27 4.28 4.43 5.08 | 10.65 7.41} 10.64 | 13.76 6.23 
1917 5.49 4.16 4.22 4.72 6.61 11.14 8.42 12.17 14.68 7.10 
1918. 5.72 4.55 6.27 6.14 6.87 11.68 11.28 14.38 18.36 8.34 
1919 5.61 6.35 5.74 5.54 1.27 14.67 | 11.69 17.50 | 21.99 9.08 
1920.. 8-32 7-31 8-08 6-23 8-99 16-49 13-47 19-17 27-14 10-75 
1921 8.69 8.76 7.46 6.74 10.37 15.34 15.56 18.84 | 29.01 11.63 
1922.. 9.47 9.09 8.24 9.01 13.35 12.66 15.17 15.41 31.76 12.96 
1923.. 7.43 | 10.03 8.80 8.87] 11.53 | 15.81] 15.78 | 16.78 | 34.48 12.98 
BOOS ee Peed. x' 8.42 10.23 9.33 9.34 13.63 16.85 15.36 16.49 34.58 13.88 
1925 8.48 8.32 8.82 9.93 15.47 11.981) 14.86 17.69 33.58 14.16 
(B) ORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 

TSB eT tee: 2.40 1.12 1.87 2.63 1.35 3.64 = = 7.66 1.88 
SHOES eee oe sawn 2.77 1.54 2.12 2.75 1.97 4.36 = = 10.51 2.41 
WOhwerccsese et 3.05 2.37 2.75 2.74 1.85 3.87 = = 12.80 2.63 
Wikoverdsse ees 22 4.25 3.64 3.99 3.20 3.92 8.68 5.23 9.18 | 20.87 5.29 
SUB esse eas 28 4.98 4.25 4.25 4.33 4.67 11.10 8.12 12.12 22.05 6.71 
SOR eee. 5.39 4.60 5.82 ; 4.48 5.97 12.15 8.30 13.12 20.26 7.36 
OEE: at eea se. <> 2 5.39 5.02 6.38 5.19 6.23 12.69 9.88 15.59 18.65 7.94 
Tord. has. ik 7.33 6.35 6.83 5.41 7.54 14.48 11.39 17.28 19.89 9.03 
te 7.42 fo. % idk 5.82 8.96 17.72 11.85 18.30 22.65 10.24 
Be eS 7.83 8.93 8.85 6.19 9.74 16.49 16.04 22.28 29.05 11.69 
Me Teas SHE. oe peed 9.08 7.62 6.91 12.59 13.37 17.12 18.57 | 32.58 12.60 
2. ee ee ' 8.98 9.87 9.22 8.17 16.33 16.65 16.17 | 17.70 | 35.43 14.63 
rg ey ee 8.16 10.46 9.60 8.69 15.96 16.16 15.27 17.54 | 37.10 14.67 
ts 8.54 11.12 10.20 9.38 16.58 | 10.401| 15.00 17.26 35.96 14.61 


1For eight months only. 
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26.—Classified Summary Statement of Ordinary Receipts of Provincial 


Sources of Receipts. 


Prince Edward Island. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
Subsidies and other Receipts from Dominion Goy- $ $ $ $ $ 
OLMMCnt. ict we eee roel acanone eas eee 372,182} 372,182) 372,182} 372,182) 372,182 
Atorrcal ture ic arepy sta steeceemerarararsts otters eI ORM SEEe 1,948 22,062 4,367 5,987 6,304 
BOK es sey We on ek AIRS Oe 6 ee a ae I 190 206 255 744 253 
Minestand Minin opectenctagce ores vtsteraravatevern are steiner = = oe! = F 
Woods, Forests and Timber = = = = = 
Gameyanathishertesate poche me cece eee ene - - - 15 = 
Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures............+........ 23 326 53 127 90 
BE OOS ars, aysectereidine vanationes ote rau akan dist rhangheyera lara 4 varvrardroeeeae tere Oer 13,847 14,060 12, 244 11,421 10,448 
Taxation— 
SUCcesSion we Uties Aly. cleee itera rere aioe] oe veteese hel ere 10,568 20, 592 9,166 6,088 15, 289 
Taxation of Corporations, etC.............0eceeees 285,825} 230,980! 177,760) 226,162} 206,676 
hicensesjand Permits sa sesso cln tee eels Meteo 74, 290 76,718 67,426] 101,745} 108,471 
Micucatiomsncs ce oc bee conor eed ae oe eee = - - - 6,817 
Charities, Hospitals and Corrections.............-. tla 9,170 9,168 10,384 11,050 
Merten est ok sau, Vetere che aoc ecteontnster chide eee Worelsie Pye oIein = = = a = 
Refunds and Repayments............cc+ecessevees> 2,544 141 68 92 - 
Miscellaneous sat. den accsiertele vockosyerne a Sire shots Coren 590 2,451 1,614 3,484 2,496 
Total Ordinary Receipts................. 769,719] 748,888) 654,303) 738,431) 740,076 
Quebec. 
Sources of Receipts. ——_——— 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 
Subsidies and other Receipts from Dominion Gov- $ $ $ $ $ 
OT MIDOWMG arse ate che cre erevare Sake Weroa a) a ote cererererecevde aiacerayere 2,028,241) 2,315,081] 2,316,086) 2,315,643] 2,315,654 
Aer nel tii etek pass sheitahorrecerecararse ato 10e ee eee iets tes 28,160 27,240 25,975 46 a 
Ans) fete aes sate. 183,585 132,076 112,948 105,964 95,106 
Mines and Mining 642,285} 205,707) 254,655) 202,751) 336,251 
Woods; Borests and. Mimibertesc. 5. a.eaeee cae 3,039,764! 2,693,717| 3,151,312) 3,786,292) 4,325,928 
@ameand'Kigsheries#29.. see cen. hee cee 299,397 336, 965 392, 124 339,484 345,003 
Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures..............-..00- 122,861 105,369 75,498 69, 168 49,577 
Neco) ROS 5 AO Oe AOR REE ion ai te Sai necooten 1,170,764] 1,157,636} 1,240,266} 1,585,670) 1,376,826 
Taxation— 
SUCCESSION ADULLES taseria acl eetrc es rale tersictee odes ee 2,100,456] 3,005,293] 2,620,337| 2,977,851) 2,428,149 
Maxationiol Corporations Cue. arene eecine cee cee 1,818,369] 2,180,755) 2,413,444] 2,594,869] 3,326,387 
Ineensesand Permits)... scans: 5 cde ecetee ee 2,590,695] 6,275,337) 6,753,327] 6,415,535] 6,710,505 
PO CUICA ION are tetas trevesancotee nk cere areas teve See ete eS A - - - - 5,005 
Charities, Hospitals and Corrections............... 509,506 862,333 769,597 853,378 827,693 
Interest: fem tohe ise weba arte Oma near o noe ere ee 221,470 199,164 316,469 429,506 593,343 
Retundsiand Repayments... eekiesceeee see 222,766 147,136 75,378 112,642 96,263 
Miscellaneous tas arsonctsieeecerhig ne nein meena ee 936,202} 965,587| 1,117,225] 1,381,934] 2,194,639 
Total Ordinary Receipts................. 15,914, 521/21, 609, 396/21, 634, 642/23, 170, 733/25, 021,329 
Saskatchewan. 
Sources of Receipts. 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
Subsidies and other Receipts from Dominion Goy- $ $ $ $ $ 
Oelinlyiy cops uansooongsbeace mone ecAyecaponbes se 3,088,646] 2,956,164! 2,767,836) 2,961,114) 2,973,616 
AGTICUITORC. 23) ck .cstor ttee aaeeyr hot ee aces oeetoe ot Dra oe 29,029 49,989 18,581 15,048 15,135 
OS... ke A cae acer Die ae Soe ee: sees = = 3 = = 
WNnSS(AN Gl MEIMING tye ees ils leis mets aie ey Ae = = = = = 
Woods, Forests and Timber..........0+c0c+cecerees = = = = = 
Gamelan’ Pisheriesien narra). > oes dee eee 32,417 32,885 111,067| 137,664 132,835 
Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures.................... 125, 224 115,975 130, 632 161,728 153,717 
IOS Bees codeine sanetec 37a to aan aaemicococacogtsaoe ont 1,177,591} 1,020,808) 967,693] 896,751) 786,551 
Taxation— : 
Ren lets Oa Btn om co cuba aa Oe boty Oecd sno ne. 331,370} 314,235) 280,985} 489,082] 287,698 
Taxation of Corporations; etcw... nen... ee 3,660,171) 3,793,509] 3,757,346) 3,740,069] 3,898,928 
Licenses and iPermits sie set ee oes eee ok 1,027,235 808,904] 1,106,710} 1,468,156] 1,400,908 
Pidiien tion. £5: 65. 2 ARR 06. 40 Se 08. OE 30,584| 37,133, 55,135] 56,549] 90,567 
Charities, Hospitals and Corrections............... - 70,598 108, 258 118,842 131,984 
Interest. 5 08 Re late tea free ane ate at ee 956,589] 1,145,584] 664,481] 775,825} 781,408 
Refundsiand Repaymentsic. .... 5. smjsnace st css 334,659] 476,351! 608,569; 464,240] 513,578 
Miscellaneous i... 2:gtacttic a. oa Aa Satie sec ee 996,405 979,759] 1,999,470) 1,235,343] 1,212,130 
Total Ordinary Receipts................. 11, 789, 920/11, 801, 894|12,576, 763/12, 520, 411/12, 378, 755 


1These totals include capital revenue to the amount of $1,149,919 in 1921, $1,218,059 in 1922, $708,517 in 
1923, $1,181,038 in 1924, and $1,411,049 in 1925, received from the Department of Lands and forests, and 


not separable into its items. 


ORDINARY RECEIPTS OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 789 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1921-1925.2 
Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. 

1921 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
636,667, 674,466] 661,866] 661,866] 661,841] 637,976] 681,161} 666,766) 666,766| 666,766 
18,255 16,751 13,676 12,685 14,649 2,401 2,902 1,07 3,197 2,166 
42,958| 41,341 20,481 21,896 21,196 3,886 3,680 2,755 2,069 3,712 
635,577| 548,318] 729,469] 747,597] 365,284] 34,932] 45,069 58,683 40,639 37,707 
= - - ~ - | 973,067| 646,455} 891,512) 1,121,914) 913,872 
8,466 34,514 26,575 26,374 28,248] 93,154) 95,187 88, 841 97,913] 100,858 
3,081 3,236 4,644 11,337 9,643} 89,787] 57,162) 46,586 51,612 32,890 
162,182} 228,553] 226,696) 282,516] 246,047/ 84,219] 76,549 73,235 73,474 67,192 
158,972} 120,740] 222,679} 135,846) 258,408) 151,326] 241,753] 152,609} 163,124) 290,530 
572,818) 623,440] 614,619| 777,950) 678,341] 282,334] 497,744] 420,451) 280,444] 280,603 
627,254] 838,768] 1,124,592] 1,035,705) 752,327) 363,275) 664,243] 842,856] 955,030] 910,316 
159,424, 117,861] 144,196) 143,374] 132,680} 57,374] 54,062 76,879 72,044 59,706 
447,854| 494,283} 496,452] 518,326] 510,459] 82,825) 118,335} 111,882) 158,436] 160,611 
160,522) 336,209} 296,465) 363,369] 362,441] 10,077) 22,775 15,359 11,540 10,792 
832 1,336 5,650 6,503 2,381 735 520 160 - - 
951,978] 711,392] 729,275] 716,039] 423,539} 25,537] 19,130 30,081 27,084 18, 609 
4,586,840] 4,791,208] 5,317,335| 5,461,383 4,467, 484/2,892,905/3, 226, 727| 3,479,733) 3,725,286] 3,556,330 

Ontario. Manitoba. 

1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925.3 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
2,470,274] 2,839,467| 2,716,191] 2,716,198] 2,716, 224)1,821,379|1,656,907| 1,776,166] 1,798,879] 1,037,901 

87,934 89,836] 123,847; 184,926] 204,299 ,79 3,3 5,29 3,141 2,758 
198,409, 174,884] 194,735) 206,641] 215,548] 91,615) 41,692 50,073 43,956 32,904 
499,069] 569,211] 562,209) 593,162) 572,425 = = = = is 
3,784,203] 4,198,217] 2,402,091] 4,229,384] 5,127,528 = = x = s 
836,156 731,096} 592,739] 640,758) 680,959] 80,814} 52,619 93,054 99,803 72,459 
125,054] 427,662) 423,853) 529,538] 492,807] 142,508] 167,043} 213,702) 139,563 79,714 
934,857| 1,037,705] 1,087,088] 1,103,538] 1,132,719} 471,974] 341,328] 461,629] 402,365] 261,908 
4,821,811] 6,523,245] 3,858,261) 4,175,198] 5,786,893} 457,563) 168,503) 290,850] 455,808] 592,257 
2,632,480] 3,319,753] 2,799,604] 3,495,525] 5,521, 502)1,315,390/2, 986,949) 2,559,848) 2,910,712] 2,342,583 
6,318, 105| 9,709,566) 9,137, 043/10, 195, 425/10,929,928) 868,160] 791,062/ 1,292,018] 1,756,059] 1,152,992 
652,683] 551,901] 648,762} 766,133] 797,781| 286,317) 190,860} 289,657| 238,311 81,730 
1,210,656] 1,010,459} 719,520] 1,032,631] 993,427| 223,735] 141,332} 185,385} 191,370] 133,969 
827,540! 886,036] 949,811] 1,294,346] 1,215,272]/1,153,580) 890,774] 1,412,378] 1,444,809] 1,001,668 
91,930] 139,994] 229,185] 473,730] 881,459] 16,785} 24,648 4,141 3,349 4,541 
4,920,235] 7,516,338] 8,373, 790|10, 084,819) 10, 745,081/2, 420,338) 483,393| 1,444,533] 1,488,509] 1,069,135 
30,411,396'|39,725,3701|34,818,729"| 41,721,961 1/ 48,013,8521|9, 358, 956/7, 940, 457) 10, 078, 730| 10,926,634) 7,866,519 
Alberta. British Columbia. 

1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
2,261,601) 2,213,609] 2,148,667) 2,263,127| 2,267,729] 623,135] 709,896| 738,817| 738,817| 738,817 
109,723} 126,721) 248,136] 152,594) 122,367| 45,970] 30,981 30,750 30, 001 30,918 
= = as = -| 587,835} 587,148] 427,907] 358,683] 364,370 
281,158} 472,644} 253,495] 200,207] 257,775) 553,373] 526,200] 582,194) 593,979) 671,722 
S = = = — |3,280,035/2, 828,589) 3,230,869] 3,430,940] 3,470,430 
68,957; 104,265 97,475] 130,903} 120,252] 172,712} 212,067) 216,263}  213,280| 220,701 
242/399] 212,604] 201,199] 138,906] 117,164) 75,181) 57,723 55,162 49,147 49,552 
1,027,173] 952,174] 809,485] 777,638]  732,067| 752,931} 874,690] 641,179) 683,757] 604,195 
172,598| 123,745]  164,087| 189,808] 459,659) 342,259) 563,573) 682,919) 772,712) 708,880 
2,397.461| 2,541,684] 3,497,010| 3,387,516] 3,342,321/5,395,272|5,791,564| 6,117,469] 6,392, 767| 6,648,414 
1,203,446] 1,888,578] 2,069,919] 2,331,822) 2,844,515|1,199,023/2, 562,524) 3,106,544) 3,646,345| 3,035,821 
139,625) 142,476) 103,272} 194,589} 196,790] 35,561) 72,584 50, 762 92,769 39,050 
60,947 6,973 43,699} 118,480] 157,019] 100,302} 303,727} 315,869] 340,008] 346, 164 
244'143| 181,060] 303,514] 347,203] 312,621] 619,555) 967,151} 1,100,018] 1,164,208) 1,244,112 
184,634] 282,058] 238,309 39,004 47,026] 30,492} 39,819 52,189 53,244 33,479 
2,683,072 76,299 240,879] 234,830} 553,721/1,405,628| 859,633] 1,409,953} 563,923} 616,733 
11,086,937) 9,324,890) 10, 419, 146 cai old Keach 15,219,264 16,987,869|18, 758, 864 19,124, 580 18,823,358 


2F or aggregate recei 


241] figures for 19 


25 ( 


pts for all provinces, see Table 28, p. 792. 
Manitoba) are for eight months only, 
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27.—Classified Summary Statement of Ordinary Expenditures of Provincial 


Prince Edward Island. 


Items. 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Cpa Government tases ae. os tee eee ERE eA see 37, 102 33,472 31,471 35,079 Bt, irl 
WOLIS LAGION ce te dee rte ie eats Son AE HEME ee 32,546 29,474 36, 367 28, 246 26,357 
Mericultur€s..euth «5, Sues anaes = ees Set eee Oke ea 26,659 38,181 25, 600 29,450 25, 286 
1 DENite iene ot REN s PERE ee OE) ts RE Soe ee - = - - - 
Mine ssanich Mining tanto: shactt os Sa att cheer seis pereee ce - = - - - 
Morestsq, hamper and WV OOS: sc. hmmm ao. ses yh. - - - - - 
Gamendubisheniess: dass 4352 i eee sads oie ie a2 - - - - - 
iheral Adimmistrationsss.ks. ci0 eenceee sone see oes 33,662 36, 130 34,317 32,913 31,027 
Healthand Sanitationns. soccer moe. ike: 786 536 689 493 8,662 
Public Buildings, Public Works and Enterprises... . 119,834 98,813 147, 626 103, 154 118,705 
HGUCAGION cate Se eo arene brtath dade ardor teense 246,401 273,978 301,045 281,795 293,431 
Hospitals it 228 it cee Bhd SRO IS oe MERE 120,559 104, 364 130,181 108, 586 105, 142 
Correctional ins WuumMOUS n.- eee iia nee rr - - - - - 
Giiarities Se a ere 5,349 5,320 6,093 4,797 5,774 
Pensions, Gratuities and Reliefs.................... 1,408 700 700 350 550 
Recreations and Amusements..............-...005- - - - - ~ 
Colonization, Immigration and Publicity........... - - - - - 
Retund ss... eerie Ree eee eae - 915 - - - 
THES RES UMA VAIONIUS «2 eet eras. & eee ramen oni eer 58, 687 59,070 64, 052 69, 240 66,474 
Sipinoutnnd st. ihe Aen greincce ie Racmroes ener - - - 10,470 15,720 
Miscellaneous Payments.........00.--0.-005 Ram Ae 11,049 6, 288 11,905 11,309 10,499 

Total Ordinary Expenditures.............. 694,042) 687,241) 790,046) 715,882) 745,338 

Quebec. 
Items. 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Gas Grover iment nae oe acincs.e.t cng eos neenite ea eaeae 878,775| 983,703} 1,149,767} 1,177,183] 1,217,482 
hegislationwesys Gre. giadhiciia-qette Gee OC ga Ree ze 591,107} 587,132} 765,124) 620,127) 672,701 
PRO PUCULUMRG oe orci tot otro sick ee een Chee eestor Ce 971,000) 1,244,321] 1,162,500] 1,496,574} 1,446,000 
TLands:.--etee ea Oe ee etereretrtet ttt 373,090} 311,109) 453,487) 423,728) 674,206 
Minestand imines: er secnme eran c ieee anes tae 16,500 16,500 16,500 32,000 38,500 
Horests', Cimber and! WO0dS terse etek ccc rect a8 359,900 501,520 513,746] 1,119,072 879,481 
Grainne Andy Pisheries nrc ce cosine ees: 120,000 125,000 146,000 163,170 164, 000 
Legal: A'diministrationin.irr -iciissostte ss sis mistcie tenes: 2,068,457] 2,074,687| 2,086,139} 2,187,956] 2,299,041 
Poalth ang oanivavlonla ca. ase hae cance eee 117,448 133,171 241,370 249,580} 277,900 
Public Buildings, Public Works and Enterprises....| 3,047,031] 3,330,296] 5,190,336} 5,205,208) 5,984,455 
Hiducation Ge heen cola ce eth Rereaeee sen 2153 1,802,619) 1,877,021} 2,428,687] 2,814,516] 2,993,116 
TOS ital Siecle. kee ater uscactne oe tiem acta ea ae 1,044,145) 1,036,059] 1,195,140} 1,108,674} 1,398,648 
Correctional Mnstitutions:ses.s.. cen teen cies tee oe 258,271] 305,000} 368,053] 386,371) 374,954 
eIELeS Mer ene 7 Ok nae ail nth Meni pentane 77, 245 78,770 42, 820 35,635 31,410 
Pensions, Gratuities and Reliefs.................... 86, 946 106,642} 163,885 138,550) 151,951 
Recreations and Amusements...............-s000e- 14,364 10,417 11,936 11,497 12,019 
Colonization, Immigration and Publicity........... 71,300 127,013 146, 800 166,000 146,934 
VELL Stee Os iis A ae awe trea Lae ennai 16,010 21,677 29,388 34, 723 32,303 
Enberes peayiMents eae sna saiaerq cee cera 2,170,330] 2,641,479] 2,894,883] 3,246,466] 3,645, 263 
Sinkane suns ne ere tea src tre Nees irs eaneniaie 198, 156 505, 156 529, 271 557,480 740,397 
Miscellancousteayinentse. nsec ieee oe cenreneen 341,394 559, 304 394,444 392,783 448, 629 

Total Ordinary Expenditures.............. 14, 624, 088/16, 575, 977/19, 930, 276) 21, 567, 293] 23, 629,390 
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Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1921-1925. 


Nova Scotia. 


New Brunswick. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
262,195 264, 257 268, 669 299,844] 297,576 146,270} 153,095 161,334 160,929 160, 265 
155,155 123,399 120, 291 132,938] 157,666 96, 292 98,465 97,559 97,969 123, 646 
72, 733 46,745 46,621 54,670 68, 843 66,639 61,625 69,324 80, 283 90,110 
71 96 253 329 4,152 17,107 9,539 5,318 5,862 5,635 
42,129 42,914 43,037 50,022 75, 824 4,524 2,325 alte 1,407 1,715 
3,050 3,112 2,987 3,050 3,050 215,941 85,772 175,663 141, 003 114,518 
- 2,166 3,582 5,877 7,535 31,250 28,790 34,446 41,541 52, 222 
58, 243 71,027 97,016 44,360 69, 629 53,443 48,313 54,930 47,828 66, 228 
3,058 4,128 4,763 4,518 3,160 15,085 9,122 11,039 15, 244 19,022 
1,123,933] 1,089,965} 1,082,899) 1,396, 843/1,510,482 942,644) 688,537) 1,058,371] 1,076,649] 1,135,118 
776,044| 721,528] 780,823) 791,291] 793,782) 465,522} 450,913] 485,180) 525,280} 585,082 
847,568 825,967 823,541 780,119) 811,595 210,305} 225,842 227,425 296,548 298,455 
30,813 34,277 28,725 30,809] 26,513 30,583} 29,904 21,799 24,558 25,840 
10,659 10,464 16,427 19,183 20,934 11,3438 11,085 10,425 44,161 12,169 
11,914 11,541 12,559 11,549 11,608 15,466 10,373 11,961 11,055 8,453 
19,651 19,271 20,081 22,121 19,641 7,695 6, 687 4,933 3,350 5,596 
13,645 8,359 12,193 3,701 2,275 = - - - - 
861,564] 1,030,239] 1,327,322] 1,383, 616|1, 639,057 814,019} 886,750 954,018} 1,011,865} 1,107,098 
267,358 359,489 405,768 437,820) 241,325 78,441 81,965 137,036 141,086 171,389 
118,363} 123,054; 131,621) 106,865) 204,897} 209,943} 96,775] 125,399] 108,904} 130,008 
4,678,146) 4,791,998) 5,229,178) 5,579,525/5, 969,544) 3,432,512/2,985,877| 3,648,273) 3,835,522) 4,112,569 
Ontario. Manitoba. 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925.2 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1,858,171) 2,093,344) 2,192,565) 2,270,681/2,336,191 529,115) 434,367 509,543 504,394 372,187 
455,348 518,300 929,791]  470,497| 732,988 212,646) 315,897 215,084 180, 687 141,663 
709,366} 883,902) 1,156,461] 1,287,993]1,336,766| 206,017! 118,439] 105,059} 100,095 34,489 
86, 844 97,850 101,700 110,157) 112,755 - = = = =" 
79,356 112,515 172,367 147,859) 118,319 = = = ~ = 
633,475 740,360) 1,138,768 934,564/1, 294, 186 = = = = = 
371,346 283,350 336,482 333,062} 307,563 8,821 5,664 21,760 33,868 23,894 
1,415,029) 1,082,402) 1,943,065) 1,116,663)1, 196,581 793,876) 680,968 781,010 628,151 418,057 
199, 238 313,474 362,580 372,174| 365,640 35,000 30, 000 35,000 25,000 16,667 
1,925,238) 2,161,979] 6,305,038] 6,434,893|/6,073,360| 1,246,323) 844,475) 1,014,815 961,779 655,189 
7,568,815) 9,499, 905/10, 972, 931/10, 505, 321|10,760,736| 2,131,678}1,583,898} 2,150,027) 2,092,556] 1,208,157 
3,563,570] 3,421,939] 3,948,473] 3,597, 549/4, 065,098 553,424) 413,493 717,825 777,529 590, 222 
852,302) 1,083,742) 1,119,054 879,013! 966,335 108,330 80,388 88,927 88,835 58,329 
224,170 318,321 336,875 397,886} 573,959 342,679} 349,830 165, 724 203, 402 134, 861 
96,957| 1,466,525) 2,609,254) 2,311,965/2,140, 248 505,846] 379,844 498, 823 479,694 347, 202 
59,748 55,302 117,641 108,575) 189,576 35,398 15,063 9,343 2,040 - 
337,625 517,728 204, 536 167,513) 146,097 76,875 52,830 56, 743 46, 229 4,945 
203,082 195,110 282,488 314,918] 361,695 29,916 36, 220 52,862 54,564 15,331 
6,838, 334/11, 638, 501|13, 821, 821|16, 026, 730|17,062,604| 3,022, 144/2,807,417| 4,011,969] 4,152,841) 2,613,179 
1 1 48,595 30,083 1,453 _ = > 12,500 101,461 
1,101,674 973,846] 1,204,954] 1,048,473/1,320,028 225,051] 237,874 182,053 111,023 88,322 
28,579, 688/37, 458,395 49,305, 439/48, 866, 569) 51,462,178 | 10, 063, 139/8, 381, 667/10, 616, 567/10, 455, 187 6,824, 1552 


[nn nn ee UE dE UES nS SE I UEIEIEISEEEEREIEREE EEE 


1 Chargeable to Capital Account. ; 
2 All figures for Manitoba for 1925 are for (8) eight months only. 
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27.—Classified Summary Statement of Ordinary Expenditures of Provincial 


Items. 
1921. 
$ 

GivsliGovernment:. 125.526 occ cheer +: ektaaateete -: 981,581 
Meas GION nailer. sco erate a aia alee cates ose eee ial a 218, 697 
INGE GTRIIR®) Sorc ANRGU ne DDO Be DO0S SuoOnOt use GIoes 576,101 
TRG ars eee Se Sune ee eat 5 ie, RES A Fics A Sa 40,959 
Minessand (Mimino cy atta, cir ccc ete «elton Pacispate rons - 
Forests, Timber SANA AWOOdS see ee wt ee ac - 
(Gagne andiFigherios Mamie ee PO. ae. 19,897 
Lier No hratiitGipge 0. slee- epeondgogcup st vbosk noe 1,326,496 
Health andiSanitattoning sa... «eek te + - lateness occ 140,190 
Public Buildings, Public Works and Enterprises....| 1,821,014 
FRAUGATION ie ere oe Sete oe ite ce catate ete Gee score rc seat ress 2,443,002 
ELOSDItal Supe isis oto toe a A eee clare a eka 771,577 
Correctional Lastitutions 42,011 
@iasritiest aye eos eee 85,668 
Pensions, Gratuities and Reliefs. 111,378 
Recreations and, Amusements: cet aan... verte aie lerss 13,617 
Colonization, Immigration and Publicity - 
JOYA ttG pees iene Ae eee ee Se Ae ae Orne 159,307 
Mnteres bP ayaOentsh . ask sles s.. «dette =p retactorels + © 1,620,454 
Sinica Hind gtean, «cnet cei oii dns ironed ere 186,960 
Mascellancous Pa yIMentsarcn a. ile ate - -claidderes alee 1,592,756 

Total Ordinary Expenditures.............. 12,151, 665 


1924. 


$ 


1,031,405 
206,484 
188, 602 

50,504 


1,000 
43,341 
1,167,384 
3,392 
1,777, 605 
2,977,105 
885,121 
33,487 
136, 616 
227,197 
16,209 


16,793 
2,192,620 
84, 670 


1925. 


$ 


1,000, 406 
212,564 
230, 202 

43,887 


1,000 
42,944 
1,079,486 
55,180 
1,797,730 
2,996, 743 
763, 224 
29,363 
112,168 
266, 746 
14,040 


14,480 
2,341,559 
125.033 


1,369,615) 1,372,128 


Saskatchewan. 

1922. 1923. 

$ $ 
1,075,286} 1,072,272 
399,054 243, 253 
470,463 251,321 
59,487 59,464 
- 1,000 
29,147 40,631 
1,279,402| 1,168,716 
109,936 97,334 
2,377,943] 1,936,193 
2,880,068) 3,065, 650 
872,346} 1,014,131 
35,412 33, 183 
117,100 124,559 
165,430 211,430 
17,519 17,070 
25,935 30,022 
1,829,129) 2,185,885 
63, 335 63,335 
1,515,128] 1,271,095 

13,322,120 


12,886, 544/12, 449, 150/12, 498, 933 


8.—Combined Itemized Summary Stat:ment of Ordinary Receipts and Expenditures 


RECEIPTS. 
Items. 1921. 1922. 1923, 
$ $ $ 
Subsidies and other Receipts from Dom- 

ANON GLO WeLNUVen usc. cesta nmin 13,940,101) 14,418,933} 14,164,575 
UN OTACWLCULE Cire ss ecateeeree te a ona tees: ste Pe siete <r 332,213 369, 82S 471,707 
aS. See seis OO eee wicks AACS Mo siovens 1,108,478 981,027 809, 154 
WMinesandiiMinine. cage ese slice sate 2,646,394; 2,367,149] 2,440,704 
Woods, Forests and Timber.............. 11,077,069} 11,366,978} 9,675,783 
Game and Fisherieswith 28). bids sistas 1,592,073] 1,599,598) 1,618,139 
Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures.......... 926,118} 1,147,100) 1,151,330 
LOSS; Gatco eee op Ream o Gea eae 5,805,538) 5,703,503} 5,519,515 
Taxation— 

Succegsion Dutiesiws.ccrki< «ae ane » 4 8,546,923} 11,081,679} 8,281,891 
Taxation of Corporations, etc.........] 18,360,120} 21,966,378] 22,357,553 
Licenses and Permits................ 14,271,483) 23,615,700} 25,500,436 
ideation en. nec shee lnc ostlereyatntee 1,361,568} - 1,166,877} 1,368,663 
Charities, Hospitals and Corrections..... 2,643,542! 3,017,210) 2,759,828 
Mnptenost aeeees ook oe ccaies sc loatelp tre cfs sig 4,193,476} 4,628,753} 5,058,495 
Refunds and Repayments............---- 885,377) 1,112,003) 1,213,649 
Miscellaneous crrcov cet woe. cc bea als eveloerwsre’s 14,339,985) 11,613,982) 15,346,822 
Total Ordinary Receipts......... 102, 030, 458 1 


1924. 


$ 


14,494,591 
407, 625 
739,953 
2,378,335 
12,568,530 
1,686,195 
1,151,127 

5,817,130 


9,365,515 
23,806,015 
27,905, 824 

1,563,768 

3,341, 853 

5,830, 806 

1,152,815 
15, 685, 965 


1925. 


$ 


13,750,730 
398,596 
733, 089 
2,241,164 
13,837, 758 
1,701,015 
985,154 

5,217,953 


10, 822,763 
26, 245,755 
27,845, 783 


16, 836, 083 


116, 156, 699 1)117, 738, 244 1/127, 896, 047 1/132, 398, 7291 


1 These totals include capital revenue in Ontario to the amount of $1,149,919 in 1921, $1,218,059 in 1922, 
$708,517 in 1923, $1,181,038 in 1924 and $1,411,049 in 1925, received from the Department of Lands and Forests 
and not separable ‘into its items. 
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Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1921-1925—concluded. 


Alberta. 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
$ $ $ $ 
932,831} 945,794| 865,325} 811,406 
464,022} 250,233] 407,707} 250,525 
598,439} 731,359! 470,825) 401,527 
43,903 34,735 39,997 42,856 
37,995 37,987 32,148 26,728 
1,265, 295| 1,213,487} 1,114,392] 1,090,054 
167,115 254,631 214, 266 149, 252 
2,999,556] 1,094,892) 922,932] 1,223,534 
2,299,961) 2,444,994] 2,248,474] 2,007,193 
628,703} 630,293] 728,399] 715,145 
94,788 97,205 82,020 80,414 
57,364 38,592 43,116 39,134 
208,144; 310,671) 340,954) 343,910 
= = 9,696 8,993 
7,958 5,968 2,638 10,053 
20,253 12,807 14,182 50,7389 
2,306, 246| 2,537,743] 2,921,827) 3,448,100 
212,501 177,494 210,932] 274,747 
764,230| 416,307) 326,000} 200,380 
13,109, 304/11, 235, 192|10, 990, 830/11, 174, 690 
4A ae 


842,870 
242,447 
412,917 

140 


27,044 
1,091,600 
97,909 
1,054,544 
2,082,425 
855,903 
78,825 
61,383 
370,380 
6,699 
49,122 
25,757 
3,472,715 
305, 347 
171,406 


11,249,433 


British Columbia. 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

2,302, 857/2,396,717| 2,219,615) 2,124,994) 2,069,837 
32,526) 190,549 194,103 204,021 298,827 
144,983] 182,184 206, 283 205,515 252,578 
416,273] 372,254 191,183 188, 154 218, 63E 
217,071] 123,704 181,319 162,092 187,894 
218,737| 352,556 476,970 746, 374 409,360 
38,371 44,927 74,927 43,393 58,928 
876,100} 902,170 993,055 988, 934 973,484 
56,361 73,158 87,552 92,853 79,144 
3,161, 538/3,094, 182) 3,456,857| 3,394,341] 3,713,988 
2,740, 486|3,097,922) 3,283,702) 3,432,412] 3,071,373 
1,125,011/1,378,671| 1,375,102} 1,464,821] 1,190,776 
146,862} 179,718 109,772 116,877 110, 251 
114,038} 135,556 99,896 165, 865 143,712 
344,748] 707,721 660, 262 669, 526 665,046 
50,485 28,841 22,349 22,888 25,597 
79,011 79,940 121,599 606,093 79,686 
13,176 21,364 3,967 22,426 3,163 
2,126, 488/3, 066,467) 3,321,539) 3,583,886] 3,847,977 
- - — 11,606, 6121} 1,678, 1821! 1,936,836! 
631, 809|1,007, 891 587,278 601, 720 819,610 
15, 236, 931/17,436,487/19, 273, 942) 20,515, 367/20, 156, 702 


1 Charged to capital account (expenditure out of income). 


of all Provincial Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1921-1925. 


EXPENDITURES. 
Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
§ $ $ § § 

ivi | ee Le SE es See 7,928,897 8,380,035 8,470,561 8,415,915 8,334,525 
ee bh ty ee 2 Se 2,658, 339 2,512,503 3,009,279 2,191,494 2,608,859 
ACS TSTT AT Weeks Seow rnc 70 SISO aD STOOD 3,371,937 3,772,219 3,493, 994 3, 844, 709 3,897,191 
a ol os 3 ha is ushaceG 03 SON TONE « Kine orp ior 978, 247 885,070 851,402 821,590 1,059,410 
CUTER GL tine CeO CSnp er: 359,580 297,958 415,336 393,380 422,252 
Forests, Timber and Woods.............. 1,431,103 1,683,320 2,309,134 2,945,063 2,701,595 
CABO ANG PIBMETICR. [oes leas seen cae Sows 627,680 557, 031 689,976 690,980 684,130 
Legal POMERAT woke scx on nls np aleoe 7,890,601 7,388,586 8,272,640 7,304, 243 7,225,133 
Health and Sanitation........... 5 ahitocrevcen ~ 734,281 928,151 1,054, 593 952,506 923,284 

i ildings, Public Worksand Enter-| . 
“ip my ret i is : 2 SA AAP ee reer an 16,387,111} 14,781,082) 21,115,066} 21,574,006} 22,048,571 
EES re = Serr a 20,474,528} 22,830,227) 25,716,519] 25,427,469) 24,784,845 
HADTHRAUS op ai viat workmen co epiamk esac ar 8, pets Bees 10, ged bts Se te 
ti etree De er a als 0 1,502,564 P ' 1; a ; _ ‘ 
i na aga al OR aaek > OE | 967,900] 1,107,670] | "69,607] 1,088,702] 1,115,020 
i iti de Rehiotas ccm e . Z 3, ; ; ; , > , ; 
ou 200,992} 149,056) 212,555] 192,806] | °"267, 02 
j l i ti nd Publicit . ’ 2: »00 ’ ’ ’ 
a eer ie see 3 : a 55,389 322,387 425,102 497,864 455,004 
Interest Payments. ........00 0s seeeeees 19,818,266) 26,496,795} 31,503,316) 385,115,364) 35,795,926 
Sinking Funds..........-+-eeeeeeereternes 943,416 1,187,439] 3,001,549?) 8,227,0382) 3,638,961? 
Miscellaneous Payments................. 4,996, 269 4,936,467 4,234, 750 3,951,072 4,565,577 
Total Ordinary Expenditures.... 102,569,515} 112,874,954) 132,671,095) 135,159,185) 136, 648, 242 


2 These totals include sinking funds of British Columbia, charged to capital account (expenditure 


out of income). 
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29._Assets and Liabilities of the Provincial Governments 


Nore.—The following list of items shows the classification of accounts which are included in the 
following statement:— 


ASSETS. 


(1) Dominton GoveRNMENT, including (a) Provincial Debt Account, (b) Land Account, (c) Housing 
Act, (d) Common School Fund, (e) School Land Trust fund, (f) Annual Subsidy, (¢) Grant per capita, 
(h) Provincial Aid to Highways, (i) Provincial Aid Technical Education Maintenance, (j) Grant for Gov- 
ernment, B.N.A. Act. 

(2) InvesrMents, including (a) Sinking Funds, (b) Inscribed Stock, (c) Victory Bonds, (d) Railway, 
(e) Debentures, (f) Registered Stock, (g) War Loan—Dominion, (h) Farm Loans Board, (i) Land Titles 
Assurance fund, (j) Rural Credits Loans, (k) Treasury Bills, (1) Miscellaneous. 

(3) Drposirs, including (a) Sinking funds, (b) Bank Balances, (c) Special Deposits, Trust Accounts, 
(d) Special Deposits, Bank Liquidation, (e) Cash. 

(4) CasH Banancgs, or in Banks. 

(5) Urmirrms, PrRovincian OwneRSHIP, including (a) Telephones, (b) Grain Elevators, (c) Hydro- 
Electric Power, (d) Machinery for Highway Construction (Inventory). 

(6) Lanps, including (a) Crown Lands, amounts outstanding and interest, (b) Former Indian Reserva- 
tions, (c) Other Lands, including Soldiers’ Land Act, Railway Subsidy Land repurchased and Fairview 
Leas Fairview, B.C., (d) Timber Dues, Bonus, etc., amounts outstanding, (e) farm Settlement Board 

and. 

(7) Loans anp ADVANCES, including (a) Co-operative Creameriés, (b) Co-operative Elevator Com- 
panies, (c) Railways, (d) Advances, Trust Accounts, etc., (e) Advances, (f) Education County Loan 
() Public Utilities, (h) Due from Capital to Current, being amount advanced, (i) Loans to Banks, (j) Power 
Commission Temporary Loan, (k) Other Loans, (1) Seed Grain Advances, (m) Relief Aid to Municipali- 
ties, (n) Aids to Agriculture, Live Stock and Dairying, (0) Advances, Educational Purposes. 

(8) MiscenuANcous, including (a) Deferred Charges, (b) Koyalties (Mining), (c) Trust Funds—cash 
for railway bondholders, (d) Drainage, Irrigation and Judicial Districts, (e) Dyking Assessments Adjust- 
ment Act, (f) Secured Accounts, (g) Hducation School Book Inventory, (h) Taxes uncollected (Provincial 
Highway Board), (i) Accounts receivable and Inventories, (j) Hospitals, accounts receivable, etc., (k) 
Outstanding Revenue, (1) Patriotic Purposes (expenditure for), (m) Miscellaneous. 

(9) OrmeR MisceLLANEOUS ASSETS, including (a) Provincial Government Buildings and Sites, (b) Roads 
and Bridges, (ec) Demonstration Farms, (d) Public Improvements, (e) Other Expenditures, (f) Public 
Institutions (Plant, Livestock, Stores and Equipment), (g) Other Assets including Trust Accounts. 


ASSETS. 
Prince 
> Nova New 
Items. ye Scotia. Brunswick. 
8 $ $ 
Principal Assets— 

CDs Domimion: Government... ean neon scianeenien anaes 943,389 2,436,812 2,004, 299 
(2). Investinentan ete an an ee ee 391, 683 4,639,092 10,323,140 

(3 TODOSTUS etree ec eye eee ey apices totes eee ee aren ee - 2,494, 128 - 

(4) Cash. Balanees.or in Banks wnt e7. chaser casa cakes tien ~ 221,019 - 
(5) Utilities, Provineial Ownership... .....6.12- 02-0024 +05- - 412,842 3,780,463 
(G) Mande SSi0 as2 9 es he As le Re Nk Seca Ale es - - 150,000 
(Gp SboansandsAd vancesiaan 2s: ere ene ee eee - 4,394,053 1,194,114 
(8) “Miscellaneous: 44 Acetnyc 2.02 tei See ae es eee - 2,550, 697 1,185,616 
Total Principal Assets......................... 1,335,072 17,148, 643 18,637, 632 
(9) Other Miscellaneous Assets............ccceeeceeseeees - 22,711,806 21,413,488 

(LO) Natural Resourcesis cnece.. chim ears ceeeion) mae eee - - 
LIABILITIES. 
Direct Liabilities— 

GysDominiomGovenntoente. x11. ere tees Chee 50,000 1,537,000 1,581,717 
CamDebentuncsterncteerteer ch ktae cee et en a eee 1,833,000 35, 267, 928 19,950,089 
(3 BROna hs traky sic ay eee eteteae ttle Coe cie RAE ate ait ede tape eas - - 10,661,977 
(A) St Gat an tes 5 Stemi ina ie eels (aes tae tS TR TS - 434,000 1,733,843 

(©) SEressury ee Miss serfs anae ee ee eceeak Boe eee - - - 

(6) sLOanSax ear: Ee ae eae ee eee ee 603, 298 299, 000 - 
(7) Bank Overdraft and Debit Balances.................. - 46,381 1,841,470 
(SV Sinking winds wnaesas serie etnton tein pecan ny anes - 150,228 2,292,777 
(9) gis cel. lanecoussy. tec. eee cartcb, fe aan ces ey eva ts aa woe 3,902 2,125,911 3,131,201 
Total Direct Liabilities.............. wanes pire 2,490, 200 39,860, 448 41,193,074 
(10) Tndirectibnsbilities: sasaki eneee cr cere - - 1,167,000 
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at the close of their respective fiscal years ended in 1925. 


(10) Naruran Resources, including (a) Pine Timber, (b) Pulpwood, Timber, Ties, Poles, Hardwood, 
etc., (c) Mining Lands and Profits, (d) Water powers, (e) Unsold School Lands, (f) Fish, Game and Fur, 
(g) Crown Lands. 


LIABILITIES. 


(1) Dominton GoverRNMEN?, including (a) Agricultural Aid, unexpended Balance, (b) Housing Act 
Loan, (¢) Dominion Subsidy Paid in Advance, (d) Balance of Account, 1902, (e) Purchase of Property 
Q.M.O. Railway, (f) Public Health Aid, unexpended balance. 

(2) Desenrvures, including (a) Provincial, (b) Administration Farm Loans Act, (c) Agricultural 
Development Board. 

(3) Bonps, including (a) Provincial, (b) Court House, (c) Government Bonds and Stock. 

(4) Srocks, including (a) Stock inscribed, (b) Registered. 

_ (5) Treasury Buus. 

(6) Loans, including (a) Short Term Special, (b) Loan Account, (c) Due Bank, (d) Temporary Loans, 
(e) Loans (Funded Debt), (f) Railways. 

(7) Bank Overprarrs AND Desir BALaNcss. 

(8) Stvxine Funps, including (a) Replacement Reserves, (b) Municipal, (c) Invested, (d) Hydro- 
Electric Commission, etc. 

(9) MisceLLANgous, including (a) Certificates (Railway and Annuity), (b) Trust Funds and Deposits 
(¢) Mortgages (B.C. Building, London, England), (d) Interest, (1) on securities, (2) accrued (not due) 
(e) School Grants, (f) Accounts Payable, (g¢) Licenses paid in advance, (h) Liabilities for Capital Expend- 
iture (including Railways, Bridges, Roads, etc.), (i) Outstanding Warrants, (j) Provincial Office Savings 
Deposits (not invested), (k) Miscellaneous. 

(10) INprrect Lrasiniries, including (a) Guarantee of Bonds and Loans in Nova Scotia, (b) Bonds 
guaranteed by Province of New Brunswick, (c) Debentures and Loans for Railways, Institutions, Schools 
ete., in Quebec, (d) Guarantees of Debentures for Toronto University, Niagara alls Park, Toronto and 
Hamilton Highway Commission, Towns of Bruce Mines, Cochrane and Matheson, Township of Tisdale, 
Separate School Board, Town of Timmins and Hydro-Electriec Power Commission in Ontario, (e) Prin- 
cipal and interest guaranteed for C.N.R. Securities, Municipal Debentures and Manitoba Farm Loan 
Association Securities (in addition interest only has been guaranteed on Municipal Debentures par value 
$99,500, also rentals payable to N.P. Ry. Co. for certain railways leased) in Manitoba, (f) Guarantees of 
Principal and Interest on Securities, Railways, Sewerage and Drainage Board, Dyking Districts, Ore 
Reduction Co. and Agricultural Credits Commission in British Columbia. 


ASSETS. 
Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. Ss Sepe Alberta. phe wee se Total. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
8,540,100 61,280,437 16,557,518 30,338,519 44,105,169 14,776,333} 180,982,576 
4,174, 268 44,745,591 15, 102,143 12,952,507 781,167 13,543,516 106, 653, 107 

532,554 + i 815,969 = 928,875 4,771,526 
1,658, 721 1,875,441 1,997,790 - 1,351,077 809,311 7,918,359 
8,321,173 141,717,309 20,926, 004 10,017,500 23, 208,324 208 , 383,615 


“9/854. 081 a S 6,089,632;  91093.713 
a 635,220!  3,071,277| -22,615,365|  42'888'510| 89/960, 976 
1,825,970 11,836'243|  1°701/443|  8'020'484| 6.384'010| 33504463 


38, 389, 253) 254, 298, 829 67, 054, 918 58,897,215} 100,081,586 85,420,187} 641,263,335 


9.022.019 113,144,188 30,111,761 29,891,521 39, 123,395 34,350,520} 299,768, 698 
691, 250,000 14,870,655 40,000, 000 34, 967,890 = 781,088,545! 


15, 162,437 


i 


LIABILITIES. 
8,853,914 9,350, 000 - - - 1,701,500} 28,074,131 
- 36,000 -| 44,863,080] 79,463,834] 45,243,800] 226, 657, 731 
- 263,248,600} 66,658,595 - - -| 340,569,172 
- 4,446,657 - 5,630, 296 -| 17,196,936] 29,441, 732 
- 33, 000, 000 - 7,142, 245 - -| 40,142,245 
86,444,927 4,963,381 - - 1,500,000} 16,055,562] 109,866, 168 
- - - 244,231 - - 2,132,082 
- 1,600,411 5,992, 216 - - -| 10,035,632 
3,557,919 28,562,198} 11,569, 166 238,763] 14,706,526] 11,442,881] 75,338,467 
98,855,760, 345,207,247, 81,219,977/ 58,118,615) 95,670,363} 91,649,679] 857, 257,360 
3, 452,000 51,945,906} 34,003,354) 30,214,948] 25,648,897] 64,677,857) 211,109, 962 


1 Partial. 
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3.—Municipal Public Finance. 


The existence of local self-governing units has always been characteristic of 
democratic societies, and nowhere more so than in Canada. The struggle for 
responsible government was naturally accompanied by an agitation for local self- 
government in the cities and towns of Canada, and after responsible government 
had been conceded, a complete system of municipalities was established throughout 
the old province of Canada by the Municipal Act of 1849*. Under the division of 
powers made by the British North America Act between the Dominion and the 
Provincial Governments, legislation regarding municipal government, being a local 
matter, was naturally assigned to the provinces, which differ considerably with 
regard to their types of municipal organization. Thus in Prince Edward Island 
the only incorporated municipalities are the city of Charlottetown and 6 incorporated 
towns. In Nova Scotia there are no rural municipalities smaller than counties. 
In British Columbia, 7 of the 33 cities have fewer than 1,000 people, while there are 
no towns at all; again, in the same province the rural districts are mainly admin- 
istered from the provincial capital, there being only 30 rural municipalities. Finally, 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta there exist local improvement districts, areas which 
have not as yet been organized into rural municipalities, where the taxes are levied, 
collected and expended by the Provincial Government. Such districts, however, 
may be regarded as on the way to become self-governing rural municipalities and 
their statistics are therefore included in Table 30, which gives statistics of the 
numbers and types of municipalities in 1925, except that the New Brunswick figures 
are for 1921. 


30.—Number of Municipalities in Canada and in each Province, by Classes, 1925. 


Local Total 
Improve-| number 

ment jof munici- 
districts.| palities. 


i : : Township} Rural 
Provinces. Cities. | Towns.| Villages.|Counties.| munici- | munici- 
palities. |} palities. 


Prince Edward Island... 1 6 - - = = ss 7 
ING VAIS COLLAB sedis +> 2 43 ~ - = 24 - 69 
New Brunswick!......... 3 23 4 15 = = = 45 
Qilebecen ke ste accek tne 23 90 278 74 - 977 = 1,442 
Ontario’. 4.eaes nae ee: 26 146 153 38 563 - = 926 
Manitoba oNieeecciruactas 4 30 21 - - 121 - 176 
Saskatchewan........... 7 80 3664 - - 301 18 772 
JAD erie: cae mente eet = 6 54 146 - - 169 237 612 
British Columbia........ 33 - 5 - 2 305 is 68 

Canada......... 105 472 973 127 563 1,622 255 4,117 


1 From census returns. 2 Including 9 independent rural municipalities. %There are also 11 districts, 
which have not a county organization. 4 Including 6 summer resort villages. ® Municipal districts. 


1.—All Municipalities. 


Municipal Assessments.—Throughout the Dominion, the chief basis of muni- 
cipal tax revenue is the real estate within the limits of the municipalities, though in 
certain provinces personal property, income and business carried on are also taxed. 
General taxes are normally assessed at the rate of so many mills on the dollar of the 
assessed valuations, while in the Prairie Provinces the values of improvements made 
to real property are often rated at a very low figure, e.g., in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, where the taxable valuations of buildings are less than 10 p.c. of the taxable 
valuations of lands, as shown in Table 31. 


* For a brief outline of the rise of the municipal system of Ontario, see 1922-23 Year Book, p. 108. 
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There are various reasons for fluctuations in assessment valuations, due to 
differences in laws and varying practices with regard to assessment as between 
provinces, as between classes of municipalities and as between municipalities of the 
same class from year to year. Such matters are more fully dealt with in the special 
report of the Bureau on ‘‘Assessment Valuations by Provinces’. 

Land valuations in the West, which in earlier years were somewhat inflated, 
have of late been assessed on a sounder-basis, and in some provinces the Equalization 
Boards have placed a more equitable valuation on lands as among the various 
rural municipal districts. 


31.—_Summary Statement showing total Assessment Valuations of Municipalities, 
by Provinces, for the seven-year period 1919-1925. 


Taxable Valuations. 
Provinces. Real Property. 
Land. Buildings. Total. 
f $ $ $ 
Heme award Wsiand. os. cork eee. ose dee ewe ss 1919 - - 31,140,194 
1920 - - 31,533,331 
1921 - - 31,698,331 
1922 - = 31,677,329 
1923 - - 32,041,113 
1924 - - 30,447,873 
1925 = - 30,570, 834 
IN| GT aS hha en oS a SO a a 9A 1919 - ~ 100,069,373 
1920 = - 117,499,003 
1921 - - 136,824,878 
1922 - - 139, 982,616 
1923 - - 142,093,014 
1924 - -— | 141,530,888 
1925 - - | 141,025,289! 
New Bronswick? 35. .)..da eee doe ct OS 5 ae 1919 - = 81,078,093 
1920 - - 91,730,273 
1921 - ~ 57,008,514 
1922 - - 78,285,461 
1923 = - 53,971,874 
1924 - - 125,355,164 
1925 - - 100,637,512 
Quebec Pre unets a k's GME a's yee annul s'aly ie «Spy: wee wie wele: wp nln aie © ola 1919 = ma 1,397,802,504 
1920 - — | 1,526,540, 849 
1921 = - | 1,603, 952,784 
1922 = — | 1,640,556,397 
1923 - - | 1,702,838, 237 
1924 - - | 1,751,212,910 
1925 - — | 1,810,575,661 


STEER T SRY SE SSP Py nee Par mre eee Ett ated APS © 1919 | 1,086,661,988} 826,838,819] 1,913,500, 807 
1920 | 1,116,706,376]  865,682,600| 1,982,388, 976 
1921 | 1,175,199,067| 962,370,566} 2,137,569, 633 
1922 | 1,200,820,090] 1,024, 689,327] 2,225,509, 417 
1928 | 1,218,824, 699] 1,099,571,886| 2,318,396,585 
1924 | 1,237,875,461] 1,149,503, 750} 2,387,379, 211 
1925 | 1,247,429,026] 1,180,542, 718} 2,427,971, 744 


LE SOTCURS oS NRG, eben era eh SrA Se Ste te arte 1919 - -| 467,857,405 
1920 - - 484,802,829 
1921 - - 674,574,091 
1922 - - 660,708, 101 
1923 - - 638,136,316 
1924 - - 605,396,598 
1925 = - 576,380,525 


1 Including exemptions of $146,450 in 1924 and $110,383 in 1925 which are not separable but have been 
deducted from the total. 

2 In New Brunswick it will be noted that there is considerable fluctuation of valuations from year to 
year. There is no provincial Department of Municipal Affairs, and while the various cities, towns and 
municipalities are by statute required to file annual statements they apvear to have become very lax in 
this respect, with the result that the returns are incomplete each year, and in consequence there can be no 
true comparability of valuation as between the years shown. For example, in 1919 and 1920, 3 cities, 18 
towns, 1 village and 15 counties reported; in 1921, 3 cities, 16 towns, 1 village and 13 counties; in 1922, 2 
cities, 9 towns and 10 counties, York County including the towns of Devon and Marysville not separable; 
in 1923, 1 city, § towns and 6 municipalities; in 1924, 2 cities, 18 towns, 2 villages and 14 municipaltities; 
and in 1925, 2 cities, 13 towns, 1 village and 15 municipalities. 
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31.—Summary Statement showing total Assessment Valuations of Municipalities, 
by Province:;, for the seven-year period 1919-1325—continued. 


Taxable Valuation. 


Provinces. Real Property. 
Land. Buildings. Total. 
$ $ $2 


Sasketohe wate: ee a eee. el ener. nee 


Move) gic ee ee Se eee ee 


ishoumevol (CO Clivmanl oy Wane AE ABSeE Bc ano soa. aetna a ane 


Canada........-. ee erndctt @ Drennie aty- at yo 


897,895,057 
LOL ONE, GS 
990, 318, 807 
930,395,574 
972,731,109 
983,418,718 
970,559, 880 


361, 209, 911 
397,531, 99S 
738,590, 504 
723,513,878 
708, 043, 969 
697,372,332 
608, 135,436 


353,508,519 
349, 146,755 
332,789,775 
326,384,318 
318,175,214 
312,166, 616 
303, 782,438 


2,709,275, 475 
2,875, 297,048 
3,236, 898,153 
3,231, 113,860 
3,217,774, 991 
3, 230,833, 127 
3,129,406, 780 


32,038,550 
72,181, 708 
77, 284,366 
81, 769,081 
82,170, 240 
84,961,308 


46,379,814 
51,070,811 
56, 694, 883 
63,349, 263 
66,335, 632 
71,941,324 
12,238,414 


194,430,709 
196, 641, 269 
221,418,811 
234,612,865 
244 , 251,108 
254,037,090 
265,446, 494 


1,067, 649,342 
1, 145, 433, 280 
1,312,665, 968 
1,399, 935,822 
1,491,927, 707 
1,557, 702,404 
1,543, 188,934 


1,071,035, 320 


1,057,679, 940 
1,054,500, 190 
1,065,588, 958 
1,055,521, 188 


407,589,725 
448, 602,809 
795, 285, 387 
786, 862, 141 
774,379,601 
769,313,656 
759, 789,279 


557,939, 228 
545,788,024 
554, 208, 586 
560,997, 184 
552,426,322 
566, 253,706 
568,728,932 


6,028,012, 649 
6,339, 627,201 
7,053,622, 719 
7, 182,262,586 
7,278, 783,252 
7,442,478, 964 
7,471,412,014 


3 The cities of Alberta in their annual returns for 1925 do not detail the class2s of assessments. 


The 


grand total assessment valuations of cities in 1925 was $139,415,429, and is included in ‘‘Total Valuation of 


Real Property.” 


Taxable Valuations. 


= Exempted 
Provinces. x Other 
is oe Income. Taxable Property, 
Bey: Valuations. 
$ $ $ $ 

Brines Pidwardsulsiands ta. o tenacann eek ect 1919 2,972,485 - - = 
1920 3,336, 280 = oa 

1921 3,486,673 = = = 

1922 3,490, 667 = = = 

1923 3,399,090 - 318 = 

1924 2,168,800 = = 

1925 2,150,888 = = = 

INO VanScOtia ne ba. adeecnmicas 1919 27,979,000 1,296,396 - 29,601,759 
1920 25,685, 198 1,980,430 - 31,055, 648 
1921 26, 139,569 2,079,555 - 37, 248,350 
1922 25,634, 714 2,003,305 - 36,948, 814 
1923 35, 717, 616 2,140,796 - 36, 286, 290 
1924 24,983,442 2,048, 630 - 35,417, 746 

1925 24,165,159 1,602,135 - 36,271,892 

New Brunswick) steeee es, oe, Sw SUR ede 1919 20,170,004| 20,774,180} 12,057,325 = 
1920 24,605,768] 25,747,209} 15,627,461 = 

1921 15,673,731] 20,854,000 614, 900 = 

1922 17,694,525} 20,851,675 - 277,445 

1923 11,275,064] 17,288,950 or = 

~ 1924 | 28,029,483] 18,875,770 - 2,500,000 

1925 19,935,093' 22,550,375 = = 
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31.—_Summary Statement showing Total Assessment Valuations of Municipalities, by 


Provinces, for the seven-year period 1919-1925—concluded. 


Taxable Valuation. 


a Exempted 
Other 
pee Income. Taxable Property. 
PET: Valuations. 
LUNN Catt ane ean AY ots a a Oi 49 - wr 8,141,101] 460,249,686 
= - 20,319, 697 467,924, 602 
- 16,851,336 488,415,112 
= = 22,955, 650 495,536, 142 
- - 20,682,418 541,498, 987 
= - 19,483,537 560,624,119 
= - 5,105,536 593,917,244 
‘eceSTe CoS PR ee Gee REE se Dhaai meh ies = 77,189,865} 140,975, 628 285,012,422 
90,655,979] 152,766,954 313,986,408 
— | 100,589,708} 172,563,712 410, 247,153 
— | 136,868,474] 185,180,839 433,494, 895 
127,632,890] 191,874,326 455,116,644 
132,653,710} 193,967,798 534, 861,474 
— | 138,436,220] 193,443,683] 557,269,580 
Coie SE? VN, 4 eed os allie lh, oll a = = = z 
11, 218,080 - 9,276,903 137, 298, 287 
10,900,117 _ 8,963, 284 136, 339,289 
10,456,060 - 8,551,770 139,314, 881 
9,922,652 - 8,691,447 135,430,071 
NaseMuenowaney 10.2... Re, Jatp. ae e = 2 = 2 
1,900,000 1,626,408 7,924,400 25,147,086 
1,873,000 - 37,770,360 7,615,661 
1,953, 430 3,173,153) 34,347,357 = 
2,030,281 2,569,698) 30,804,252 = 
= 2,703,425] 37,964,108 wad 
= 2,363,677| 37,640,922 = 
IDETER 528: dddan (hs adald alk Rk here el es 1,811, 230 4,000,000 6,324,097 
2,421,364! 6,000,0C0} 6,195,909 ~ 
921,004 - 6,647,373 = 
1,430,493 - 13,655,423 = 
1,320,069 - 10,016,932 = 
1,210,157 + 6,498, 678 = 
278,642 = 1,760,586 = 
BrrishiGaum bia.. +. 2: iematelien dc. ~ - = 37,072,097 
= - - 50,304, 747 
- - - 60,547,356 
- ~ - 54,141,686 
- - 61,621, 156 
- - - 68,316,486 
- - 72,743,088 
AG ANEAELD oer ta daria Hes > 52,932,719] 103,260,441] 167,498,151 811,935, 964 
57,948,610] 126,010,026} 202,834,421 888,418,485 
48,093,977) 123,523,263) 234,447,681 1,004,073, 632 


61,331,909 
64,642,237 
65,847,942 
53,452,434 


162,896, 607 
149, 632,334 
156, 281,535 
164,952,407 


265,416,172 
262,342, 130 
266,465, 891 
246,642,224 


1,157,697, 269 
1, 230,862,366 
1,336,034, 706 
1,365, 631,825 


1 The cities of Alberta in their annual returns for 1925 do not detail the classes of assessments. The 
grand total assessment valuations of cities in 1925 was $139,415,429, and has been included in ‘‘Total Valu- 
ation of Real Property,” since the great bulk of the assessment of the cities is unquestionably real property. 


Bonded Indebtedness.—Like other Canadian governing bodies, the munici- 
palities of the greater part of Canada borrowed rather freely during the boom period 
of 1900-12, and again during the period of inflation between 1917 and 1920. The 
bonded indebtedness of Ontario municipalities rose from $153,568,409 in 1913 
to $405,178,853 in 1925, while’ that of Quebec municipalities increased from 
$132,078,584 in 1914 to $231,358,779 in 1925, and a similar increase took place in 
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other provinces. The recent growth in the bonded indebtedness of all classes of 
municipalities is shown by provinces in Table 32, but this increase is less than the 
actual because the number of New Brunswick municipalities reporting was lower 
in the later than in the earlier years. Such as they are, the figures show that the 
municipal bonded indebtedness increased during the seven-year period in every 
province but New Brunswick. 


32.—Total Bonded Indebtedness of All Classes of Municipalities, by Provinces, 


1919-1925. 
Provinces. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, | 1925. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
DPE Thali eosin: 2) 970,100} 1,086,500] 1,202,200) 1,254,900} 1,290,800) 1,143,550} 1,163,050 


Nova Scotia...| 17,863,881] 19,192,462] 22,451,743) 238,541,759] 24,248,782) 25,348,664] 25,722,635 


New 
Brunswick?...| 11,128,467] 10,841,466 7,578,567} 10,025,633 7,974,362] 17,350,225} 10,660,863 


Quebec......... 171,168,650) 190,204,326] 194,877,251] 207,883,993] 214,260,791) 230,424,908} 231,358,779 
Ontario. cae. 243,226,877| 269,727,271] 317,613,283] 349,276,606] 376,512,002) 430,010,501} 405,178,853 
Manitoba...... 55,562,788] 57,820,588] 65,468,239) 68,811,040] 73,908,963] 73,944,105} 79,211,867 
Saskatchewan..} 39,585,388] 34,989,751) 35,040,336] 52,787,655} 61,709,772] 49,448,911] 46,732,040 
pees ....-| 66,870,464] 57,205,275] 53,429,558] 60,832,650] 70,999,611) 65,414,317) 57,908,593 
Tritis 
Columbia....| 94,741,615] 96,107,911] 97,495,984] 98,761,630] 96,273,987] 96,106,151) 99,055,201 
Total...... 701,118, 230] 737,175,550) 795,152,161] 873,175. 866] 917,179,070) 989,191,332) 956,991,881 


1 The figures for 1919 to 1923 are for Charlottetown, Summerside and Montague only; tor 1924, Char- 
lottetown and Kensington, and for 1925 Charlottetown, Kensington and Montague. The town of George- 
town has no bonded debt, while no figures are available for Souris and Alberton. 

2 New Brunswick figures are for 3 cities, 18 towns, 1 village and 15 counties in 1919 and 1920; 3 cities, 
16 towns, 1 village and 13 counties in 1921; 2 cities, 9 towns and 10 counties in 1922; 1 city, 6 towns and 6 
counties in 1923; 3 cities, 18 towns, 2 villages and 15 counties in 1924; 2 cities, 13 towns, 2 villages and 15 
counties in 1925. 


2.—Urban Municipalities. 


The statistics of the rural and urban population of Canada, appearing on 
pages 116 to 123 of this issue of the Year Book, show that between 1901 and 1921 
the urban population of Canada more than doubled, increasing from 2,014,222 to 
4,352,442; further, this growth has been greater in the cities, more especially the 
larger cities, than in the towns and villages. The aggregation of great numbers of 
people into the cities within a comparatively short space of time has made it neces- 
sary for costly public services to be furnished to the newcomers. Problems of 
water supply, road and bridge building, police and fire protection, sanitation and 
sewage, transportation, education, public health and recreation have been faced 
and more or less satisfactorily solved, often at great expense. Some municipalities, 
indeed, in the period before the war, considered it expedient to provide public 
services for prospective, as well as for existing population, and later found that the 
prospects did not become actualities as rapidly as they had expected. The result 
of the great actual growth and the great expectations of growth was a rapid increase 
in municipal taxation which has made municipal public finance a very important 
part of the public finance of Canada, attracting avery considerable amount of 
attention from theoretical students of public finance, from municipal officials, from 
bond houses and generally from the urban ratepayer. 

Investigators of municipal public finance have, however, found great difficulties 
in pursuing their studies on account of the incomparability of the statistics collected 
by Provincial Governments, or the entire absence of such statistics, for, as late as 
1919, only six provinces compiled and published their municipal statistics. Accord- 
ingly, in response to suggestions from the Union of Canadian Municipalities and 
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the Municipal Improvement League of Canada, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
undertook to collect independently through its Finance Branch the statistics for 
a fixed group of municipalities of 10,000 population or over, according to schedules 
and methods of compilation approved by the provinces. The results of the first 
investigation for the calendar year 1919 were published in summary form on pp. ' 
570-580 of the 1920 Year Book, as well as in greater detail in a special report. 
Subsequently other reports appeared of the municipal statistics of urban munici- 
palities of between 3,000 and 10,000 population and municipalities of between 
1,000 and 3,000 population. The statistics of these later reports were summarized 
on pp. 802-805 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 

Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 5,000 Population and over.—In the 
1925 edition of the Year Book, summary statistics were presented of 81 urban 
municipalities of 5,000 population and over reporting to the Bureau for the calendar 
year 1922 (see pp. 806-808). Details were published in a special report, obtainable 
on application to the Bureau of Statistics. 

Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 1,000 to 5,000 Population.—The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has secured in comparable form and published a 
report on the statistics of 257 urban municipalities of between 1,000 and 5,000 
population having an estimated aggregate population of 551,461 in 1922. The 
figures are for the calendar year 1922, and a summary of the financial statistics was 
given at pp. 808-812 of the 1925 Year Book. Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the Bureau. 


4,—_National Wealth and Income. 
1.—National Wealth. 


There are several methods of computing national wealth, 7.e., the aggregate 
value of the property within the nation, apart from undeveloped natural resources. 
Perhaps the most familiar of these methods is that of working back to capital values 
through income tax returns, but this can be applied only in countries where incomes 
are thoroughly appraised. A second method is that of estimation from probate 
returns, the value of the estates of deceased persons being regarded as representative. 
A third is that of a complete census, based upon a canvass of the individual. In 
the accompanying tables a fourth method, namely, the so-called “inventory”’ method, 
is employed; it consists in totalling the amounts known from various sources to be 
invested in agriculture, manufactures, dwellings, etc. 

It must be understood that statistics of this character are suggestive and indic- 
ative rather than strictly accurate. The concept of wealth is distinctly intangible, 
and there are numerous elements-of uncertainty in a calculation of this nature. 
It should be pointed out that Tables 33 to 35 cover the year 1921 (the latest year 
for which the statistics are available), and that in 1921 the money values of com- 
modities were still above normal. Estimates for subsequent years will doubtless, 
on this account, show considerable changes in several of the items. The present 
survey, which includes the provincial distribution of Canadian wealth, places the 
estimated aggregate of the tangible wealth of the Dominion in 1921, exclusive of 
undeveloped natural resources, at $22,195,000,000. 

Aggregate and per capita Wealth of the Provinces, 1921.—As regards 
the provincial distribution of wealth, Ontario ranked first, with estimated aggregate 
wealth amounting to $7,353,000,000, or 33-1 p.c. of the total, and Quebec second, 
with estimated wealth of $5,542,000,000, or 25 p.c. of the whole. Saskatchewan 
was third, with estimated wealth of $2,846,000,000, or 12-8 p.c. of the total for 
the Dominion. 
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While Ontario led in absolute wealth, the western provinces came first in per 
capita wealth: Saskatchewan held first rank with a per capita wealth of $3,757, 
Alberta second with $3,317, and Manitoba third with $2,705. These figures may 
be compared with $2,507 and $2,347, the per capita wealth of Ontario and Quebec 
respectively. Further details are furnished in Tables 33 to 35. 


33.—Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, with percentage and 
per capita Analyses, 1921. 


4 . gles gic ies Wealth 
rea stimate istribu- : istribu- 
Provinces. Wealth. tion of | Population.) “tion of Cc a 
Wealth. Population. paola 
$ p.c. No. pic: 

Prince: Mdward Island cnc afl sles « 119,912,060 0-5 88,615 1-01 ae ti33 
INKY URS (OD) A EE hee Ree tes meneame 752, 697,986 3-4 523, 837 5-96 1,437 
New: Bruis wicks nae. fee a. J 597,596, 369 2-7 387,876 4-41 1,541 
QUEBEC. cc. one PEER eee 5,541,819, 967; 25-0 2,361,199 26-87 2,347 
OntATHOs 5 ac se ee ee ee ee 7,353,397, 816 33-1 2,933,662 33-38 2,507 
MSDItOD Saadeh odo tele ee ERIE a etd 1,650, 495, 868 7-4 610,118 6-94 2,705 
PAsKATCHE WAIL, ofc see tice Sate > ooh ete 2,845, 642,985 12-8 757,510 8-62 3,757 
Alberta tet. s . Saeke. See eens 1,950, 973,479 8-8 588,454 6-70 3,317 
BEibis H GON WU. as. nose eens 1,365.896, 120 6-2 524,582 5-97 2,604 
Yukon 2032. Saeed Sirs > es 16,865,792 0-1 4,157 0-14 4,058 

Canadas. veh sites 22,195,302, 443 100-0 8, 788, 4831 100-0 2,020 


1Includes 7,988 persons in the Northwest Territories and 485 persons engaged in the Royal Canadian 


Navy. 


Wealth of Canada by Items, 1921.—The capital invested in the farms of 
the country, including implements and live stock, as determined by the last 
decennial census, was the largest item in our national wealth, aggregating $6,587,- 


000,000, or 29:68 p.c. of the whole. 


The value of agricultural production in 1921, 


$1,396,000,000, was also included to cover the average stocks of agricultural goods 
in the possession of farmers and traders and the amount invested in the preparation 
for the new crop. Thus the agricultural wealth of Canada totalled $7,983,000,000, 
nearly 36 p.c. of the wealth of the Dominion. 

The second largest element in the national wealth was urban real property. 
This includes the assessed valuations of taxed and exempted property, to which 
was added one-third to provide for under-valuation by assessors and for roads, 


bridges and sewers. 


The estimated value, as based on the returns for 1921 received 


from municipalities, was $5,752,000,000, or 25-91 p.c. of the total wealth of the 


Dominion. 


The wealth invested in steam railways, computed from the cost of road and 
equipment, and distributed by provinces on the basis of mileage, constituted the 


next largest item, amounting to $2,159,000,000, or 9:73 p.c. of the total. 


Other important items include stocks in process, raw material and finished 
products of manufacturmg establishments, to which was added 100 p.c. as an 
estimate of the value of manufactured goods in the hands of dealers, the whole 
amounting to $1,363,000,000, or 6-14 p.c., the tangible value of the forests, amount- 
ing to $1,198,000,000, or 5-4 p.c., and household furnishings and other personal 
property, including automobiles, amounting to $1,144,000,000, or 5-15 p.e. 

On the basis of the 1921 population of 8,788,483, the per capita wealth invested 
in farms and equipment was $749, in urban real property $654, in steam railways 
$246, in the forests $136, and in household furnishings, clothing and motors $130. 
The per capita wealth of all kinds was $2,525. Further details of the items included 
are presented in'Table 34 for the Dominion and in Table 35 for the individual 


provinces. 
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34.—An Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, with percentage and per capita 


Distribution of Component 


Items, 1921. 


Items. 


Farm values (land, buildings, implements, machinery and live 
BIC ICONSUS LODE). «sc hee ie ate rates Pe iene Ree nt cue 
Agricultural products in the possession of farmers and traders, 


1921. 
Total agricultural wealth, 1921.................06. 


Nemes capitalomployed, 1921)s.c...cretere tec. o0cteet i iecees 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, pulpwood 
and capital invested in woods operations) 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc., in primary oper- 
CUP EE SY Ea i ee. a, eae eS ee ie ee 
Central electric stations (capital invested, 1921)................ 
Manufactures (machinery and tools, 1921)...................... 
Manufactures (materials on hand, stocks in process; estimate 
for amount in dealers’ hands, 1921)..2)): 275.4... 20 ean: 
Steam railways (investment in road and equipment)........... 
Electric railways (investment in road and equipment)......... 
Canals (amount expended on construction to March 81, 1922)... 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment)................... 
Urban real property (assessed valuations and exempted prop- 
erty and estimation for under-valuation by assessors, and 
FOR COACH: HCWOES Chole Sucewedsl. fee Sew. Prise eres & 
Shipping (estimated from 1918 census and distributed according 
REOBDAE OLOSUIO CE) 5.2 Sete. gran. cies ete o ciey aerate cere eUcsaVone es sue ohcve eter ehs 
Imported merchandise in store, being one-half imports during 
jae ot M74 Wal od ee PU Le ee ee LD dee Ue 
Household furnishings, clothing, carriages, motors, etc., distri- 
buted according to wealth and population.................... 
Specie held by Government and chartered banks and estimated 
LSPS OS ON iP Ke it on ae ite 2. ay ean GS Baers 


Total estimated wealth, 1921 


a : Average 

ercentage | Amount 
nies of per head of 
a Total. Population. 

$ p.c. $ 

6,586, 648, 126 29-68 749 
1,396, 223,000 6-29 159 
7,982, 871,126 35-97 908 
559,514,154 2-52 64 
1,197,660, 000 5-40 136 
25, 648,650 0-12 3 
239,675,661 1-08 27 
610, 068, 624 2°75 70 
1,362,535, 764 6-14 155 
2,159, 298,000 9-73 246 
186,519,439 0-84 21 
141,425,373 0-64 16 
158, 678, 229 0-71 18 
5,751,505, 257 25-91 654 
100, 000, 000 0:45 11 
373,902,166 1-68 43 
1,144,000, 000 5-15 130 
202,000,000 0-91 23 
22,195,302, 443 100-00 2,525 


35.—Estimated National Wealth of Canada, by Provinces and Chief Component 


Items, 1921. 


(Nore.—For a fuller description of the various items, see Table 34.) 


Prince 
Nova New 
Items. Paes Scotia. Brunswick. Quebec. 
$ $ $ $ 
Marc VAIIOR © nota Hes Socal. < 58,977,962] 186,841,573) 131,825,675] 1,096,787, 710 
Agricultural products.......... 21,431,000 44, 234,000 48,458,000 325,291,000 
Total agricultural wealth. . 80,408,962} 181,075,572) 180,283,675) 1,422,078,710 
dy torah inl geo ieicick: pisieae - 82,283,644 2,985,382 81,494,918 
MOPAS eS eee as eA e Re Te Rs - 58,150,000 100, 840,000 364, 600,000 
ASDPIICG 2 oc ioccs0a.0'a.o SME SH 779, 816 8, 764, 864 3,316,479 1,795, 404 
Central electric stations........ 435, 294 3,987,037 2,523,413 69,673,905 
Manufactures— 
Machinery and tools......... 416,367 23,466, 288 23,678,211] 178,830,643 
Materials on hand, stocks in > 
process; estimate for 
amount in dealers’ hands. . 862,658 32,923, 886 52,840,474 411,195,058 
Btoanmi railways: wth Ys8 Ss 15,197,000 79,320,000} 106,430,000} 272,180,000 
Electric railways...:....4-.s-% ~ 10, 628,013 2,898,584 55, 710, 238 
PRIA Geek teeth mes terete: - 648,547 - 33,179,064 
elepnoncas 20. 5.. acig> spirsice 599, 220 6,371,040 2,914,054 66,689,329 
Urban real property........... 8,931,108} 177,891,231 52,977, 267| 2,091,052,019 
SHIPPING eee vk es old. 781,100 12,538,000 3,304,600 36,751,100 
Imported merchandise in store. 500,535 9,449, 863 13,604,230} 107,189,579 
Household furnishings, cloth- 
ing, carriages, motors, etc.... 9,000,000 53,100,000 40,100,000} 295,100,000 
Specie held by Government, 
chartered banks and public}. 2,000,000 12,100,000 8,900,000 54,300,000 
Total estimated wealth, 

Coto bapa pe ade Sie ee EN 119,912,060! 752,697,986) 597,596,369) 5,541,819, 967 
q.ercentage by provinces....... 0:5 3-4 2°7 25-0 
Perceatage distribution of Can- 

adian population by provinces 
and territories, 1921.......... 1-01 5-96 4-4] 26-87 


Ontario. 


$ 
1,691, 686,034 
441,418,000 


2,133,104,034 


188,769, 764 
194,100, 000 

3,352,410 
109,708, 766 


317,315,962 


736,152,436 
594, 820,000 
75,398,989 
107,597, 762 
7,480,225 
2,232,795, 204 
25,078,100 
183,926, 164 


376,400,000 


67,400,000 


7,353,397, 816 
33-1 


33-38 


1The spezie holdings are here distributed among the several provinces according to population. 
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35.—Estimated National Wealth of Canada, by Provinces and Chief Component 
Items, 1921—concluded. 


Items. 


Mines 
Forests 


Central electric stations..... 
Manufactures— 
Machinery and tools 
Materials on hand, stocks 
in process; estimate for 
amount in dealers’ hands 
Steam railways 
Electric railways............ 
Canals 
Melephonesis. Aes. --.5- 0 
Urban real property 
Shipping 
Imported 
store 
Household furnishings, cloth 
ing, carriages, motors, etc. 
Specie held by Government, 
eae banks and pub- 
ict 


merchandise 


Percentage by provinces 
Percentage distribution of 
Canadian population by 
provinces and territories, 
1921 


: Saskatch- | . British , 
Manitoba. ecth Alberta. Goiaiaias, Yukon. Canada. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

650, 638, 045]1,650,069,196) 968,437,018} 201,384,913 — | 6,586,648, 126 
100,016,000} 253,712,000] 124,512,000) 37,151,000 - | 1,396, 223,000 
750, 654, 045]1 ,903,781,196)1,092,949,018} 238,535,913 — | 7,982, 871,126 
5,343,706 4,761,177] 73,603,005] 109,030, 712/11, 241, 846 559,514, 154 
20,560,000} 46,585,000} 70,475,000} 342,250,000 — | 1,197,660,000 
695,414 37,096 134,523 6, 769,327 3,317 25,648, 650 
14, 873, 661 6,720,585} 8,531,270) 22,775,600} 446,130) 239,675,661 
14,687,848] 4,099,873] 7,363,086] 40,190,889 21,457) 610,068, 624 
35,108,300 9,873,336} 15,662,382} 67,841,758 75,476) 1,362,535, 764 
250,640,000) 342,590,000) 255,840,000} 239,110,000] 3,171,000] 2,159, 298,000 
13,307, 741 8,579,386} 6,279,366} 18,717,122 = 186,519,439 
- ~ - - = 141,425,373 
17,520,122} 25,476,719} 20,026,415} 11,407,239 193, 866 158,678, 229 
410, 820,516) 349,803,449] 290, 247,235) 136,987,228 - | 5,751,505, 257 
784,200 36,500 - | 20,660,000 66,400 100,000,000 
18,300.315} 5,098,668) 5,962,179} 29,720,333} 150,300) 373,902,166 
83,200,000) 125,800,000} 90,400,000} 69,700,000) 1,200,000) 1,144,000,000 
14,000,000) 17,400,000) 13,500,000} 12,100,000} 300,000) 202,000,000 
1,650,495,868/2,845,642,985 | 1,950,973,479|1,365,896,121| 16,869,792) 22,195,302,443 
7-4 12-8 8-8 6-2 0-1 100-0 
6-94 8-62 6-70 5-97 0:05 100-0 


1 The specie holdings are here distributed among the several provinces according to population. 


2.—National Income. 


The national income of Canada is necessarily less than its national production, 
a total for which is suggested in the general survey of production on pages 184-189 


of this volume. 


If, as pointed out there, there is no reason to suppose that those 


whose activities are not connected with the production of ‘form-utilities”’ are less 
“productive” in the broad sense of the term than others, the total value of the 
production of 1924 must have been not less than $4,500,000,000. 

‘In order to arrive at the figure of national income, however, certain heavy 
deductions from the above amount must be made—deductions especially connected 
with the maintenance of the industrial equipment of the country—providing not 
only for depreciation but for obsolescence and replacement by new and improved 


apparatus of production. 


Altogether, the charges under this head may have been 


not less than $300,000,000 to $400,000,000. This would leave the 1924 income of 
the Canadian people at somewhere in the neighbourhood of $4,200,000,000. 
Incomes assessed for Income War Tax in Canada.—In those countries of 
the world where an income tax has been established for a considerable period of 
time, the figures of the assessed income have been generally accepted as furnishing 
a guide both to the amount and to the distribution by classes of the total national 


income. 


keen published, for example, in Great Britain and in the United States. 
In Canada, the income tax is a newer thing than in either of the above-men- 


tioned countries; 


also, in a newer country than either, incomes are to a greater 


Fstimates of the national income, based upon income tax statistics, have 
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degree received in kind. Both of these considerations render it improbable that so 
large a percentage of the total national income of Canada is brought under the 
notice of the income tax authorities as in Great Britain or the United States. Never- 
theless, the data collected by the Income Tax Branch of the Department of Customs 
and Excise, in the course of its administration of the income war tax, are signi- 
ficant both with regard to the total income assessed and with regard to the distri- 
bution of that income among various classes of the population, as well as by size 
of income groups. 

In Canada, in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, 3,696 corporations and 
190,561 individuals paid income tax on incomes aggregating $912,410,429; in the 
following year 8,286 corporations and 290,584 individuals paid income tax on 
$1,462,529,170; in the fiscal year ended 1923, 6,010 corporations and 281,182 
individuals paid income tax on $1,092,407,925; in the fiscal year ended 1924, 5,569 
corporations and 239,036 individuals paid income tax on incomes aggregating 
$1,108,027,871; in the fiscal year ended 1925, 6,236 corporations and 225,514 indi- 
viduals paid income tax on incomes aggregating $999,160,248, and in the fiscal 
year ended 1926, 5,738 corporations and 209,539 individuals paid income tax on 
incomes aggregating $1,003,110,646. See Tables 36 to 38 for further details. 


36.—Amount of Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by Provinces, 
for the fiscal years ended March 31, 1922-1926. 


Amount of Income Assessed. 
Provinces. 
1922 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island......... 3,707,988 2,618,325 2,301,305 1,590,134 1,841,389 
WOVE COU Bee ect ors. dik ousce 51,057,049 35,671,544 33,785,631 22,613,331 19,997,318 
New Brunswick............... 35, 238, 694 28,450,436 22,809,357 19,500,707 19,098, 829 
ee et ee er Saeeee 362,078, 282 270,549,115 296,331,345 288,731,449 267, 852,358 
Oarenigen. tone ee ee 598,456,379 469, 654,705 473,015,674 436,971,432 466,678, 836 
Mani tol die teqerkeerritte bole eviek 134,939,184 86,665,622 92,286, 842 73,497, 253 67,156,023 
Saskatchewan................. 89,942,132 56,568, 615 50,778, 824 40,415,300 35, 848, 382 
Alpers aA. TEs 66,912,232 49,736, 832 53,310,467 41,874,721 42,586,566 
British Columbia......../2..... 119,716, 747 90,871,659 81,525,976 72,390,078 80,619,635 
east: 2. ee. eS 1,380,383 1,621,072 1,882,450 1,575, 843 1,431,310 
ITetaAt....3 8d 1, 462,529,170) 1,092,407,9251 1,108,027,871) 999,160,248) 1,003, 110, 646 


37.—Number of Individual and Corporate Taxpayers, by Size of Income and Amount 
of Taxes Paid under the Income War Tax Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924-1926. 


1.—INDIVIDUALS. 


1924. . 1925. 1926. 
Income-Class. = 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
$ $ 3 

3 3,000 to.$ 6,000) 0.2 widess 127,718 | 3,066,580 126,481 2,993,574 115,758 2,836,490 
$ 2,000 to $ 6,000............ 94,580 | 3,934,537 80,864 | 3,324,746 76,687 3,137,247 
$ 6,000 to $10,000............ 10,140 | 3,187,012 11,129 | 2,904,996 10,250 2, 888,189 
$10,000 to $20,000............ 4,700 | 4,288,847 5,236 | 4,363,520 4,976 4,417,916 
$20,000 to $30,000............ 1,047 | 2,521,615 983 | 2,413,905 1,009 2,433,720 
$30,000 to $50,000........:...]} 49, 9 5 761 859 8,252,215 
$50,000 and over............ i 851 8, 835, 424 821 9,145, 76 

Ul A eee ee 239,036 | 25,834,015 225,514 | 25,146,502 209,539 23,965,777 
Unclassified amount........ ~ 533,799 = 350,379 ae 324,486 

op per iy ate 26,367,814 25,496,881 ~ 7A, 290, 263 
or 2 ere oe 710,478 340,113 = 440,788 

OA y= GE Se oer | - 25,657,336 — | 25,156,768 | — | 28,849,475 
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37.—Number of Individual and Corporate Taxpayers, by Size of Income and Amount 
of Taxes Paid under the Income War Tax Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1924-1926—concluded. 
2.—CORPORATIONS. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 

Income-Class. ae 

Number. Amount. | Number. Amount. | Number. Amount. 

$ $ $ 

$ 1,000 to $ 6,000............ - - - - = = 
$ 2,000 to $ 6,000............ 2,381 598,939 2,604 509,986 2,496 492,175 
$ 6,000 to $10,000............ 868 725, 264 911 647, 624 820 577,903 
$10,000 to $20,000............ 817 1,361,531 904 1,326,502 800 1,136,270 
$20,000 to $30,000............ 372 1,051, 806 445 1,054,573 384 968,422 
Sy boty aadoreromnavoese. de> als} 26: 25, 8N7a RO 1,304 | 28,288, 797 1,233 | 28,991,315 
Wnclassi fied ws oe eect, 5 10,600 8 23,024 5 10,348 
Motalix..34. kre < Bae 5,569 | 29,565,890 6,236 | 31,850,516 5,738 | 32,176,428 
Unclassified amount........ - 205,060 - 119,285 - 237,628 
otal 3; ccc ee 29,770, 950 — | 31,969,801 - 32, 414, 956 
Refunds: eee eee = 1,224,258 - 878,527 = 691, 559 
Net Total........:..... — | 28,546,692 — | 31,091,274 - 31,722, 487 


38.—Income Tax Paid, by Occupations of the Tax-payers, fiscal years 1924-1326. 


1.—INDIVIDUALS. 


1924, 1925. 1926. 
Classes. 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
$ $ $ 
AGTATTANS ccichiroe tied ok 4,663 275,627 8,061 162,945 3,629 260,194 
Professionals. at ee 20,550 2,327,554. 19,395 2,230,080 17,559 2,051,695 
Bimployeesst.:c see eee. 176,089 | 13,726,066 168,894 | 13,973,095 158, 253 13, 825, 634 
Merchantacentee. cet ee 17,031 2,816,352 14, 843 2,189,116 12,251 1,896,791 
Manufacturers. .¢2....0...-.% 1,293 742,944 1,127 467,662 895 455,769 
Alltothers: (Hi aoa se). We 19,410 5,945,472 18,194 6,123, 604 16,952 5,475, 694 
Unclassified... ....)0. 2.060% - 533,799 - 350,379 - 324, 486 
Total cones . Vek Oe 239,036 | 26,367,814 225,514 | 25,496,881 209,539 | 24,290,263 
EVOL EV CLS Amey ENer cree sch fonci gekieors - 710,478 - 340,113 - 440,789 
Net Totals. ccc. Sots — | 25,657,336 — | 25,156, 768 - 23,849,474 
2,.—CORPORATIONS. 

Merarians; nee. cae 13 6,302 7 3,193 14 13, 255 
Merchants. e-lredte can 1,680 | 4,031,167 2,056 | 4,908,047 1,885 4,749, 614 
Manufacturers............... 1,585 | 12,332,859 1,882 | 14,435,726 1,648 15,500,956 
INTiothers seek tas ae 2,341 | 13,195,562 2,291 | 12,503,550 2,191 | 11,912,602 
Wnclassidiede jar sciccricatt, ae - 205,060 - 119, 285 - 237,629 
Total pees 5,569 | 29,770,950 6,236 | 31,969,801 5,738 32, 414,056 
Refuntste... een... 4. -| 1,224,258 - 878,527 - 691,569 
Net Dotalet-- > — | 28,546,692 — | 31,091,274 - 31, 722,487 

Grand Total, Individuals 
and Corporations........ - | 54,204, 028 — | 56,248,042 -—| 55,571,961 
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II.—CURRENCY AND BANKING, LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
PANIES. 


1.—Canada’s Monetary System. 


Historical.—Early trade in Canada was carried on by barter, which at times 
resulted (e.g., in transactions between Indians and fur traders) in the adoption of 
beads, blankets, ete., as recognized media of exchange. Later, during the French 
period in Canada, while barter still formed perhaps the most important means of 
exchange between individuals and merchants, a more or less satisfactory currency 
system developed. Beaver and other furs, tobacco and wheat were at times used 
as substitutes for currency, the last-named being at one time a legal tender. A 
makeshift currency system was also developed during the French régim2, when 
playing cards stamped with a value and redeemable yearly on the receipt of bills of 
exchange on Paris came into circulation. Other paper money was also issued, and 
the total amount outstanding at the time of the cession was estimated at 80,000,000 
livres, which was nearly all lost to its holders. 

The British Government next sought to establish a uniform standard of colonial 
currency, but since at this time French coinage again began to come into circulation 
and the Spanish dollar also rivalled the English shilling as the most common medium 
of exchange, this was not universally possible. English sovereigns were over- 
rated in terms of dollars in an endeavour to encourage their circulation. A rate of 
5s. to the dollar was set in Halifax and was in use in government accounting systems, 
while in Montreal York currency (the rates prevalent in New York), giving the 
dollar an exchange value of 7s. 6d. or 8s., was in common use. 

Canadians again became more or less familiar with the characteristics of paper 
money as a result of the experiences of the various neighbouring northern States 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. During the war of 1812 this familiar- 
ity was increased by the establishment of an army bill office, issuing bills of various 
denominations, redeemable on presentation. The growing volume of trade between 
Canada and the United States also resulted in a tendency toward a decimal coinage, 
and in 1853 a measure was passed providing for the adoption of a decimal currency, 
with a dollar equivalent to the American dollar; the British sovereign was made 
legal tender at $4.863. An Act of 1857 requiring all government accounts to be 
kept in dollars and cents came into force on Jan. 1, 1858; the formal adoption of 
decimal currency in the province of Canada dates from that time. 

By the Uniform Currency Act of 1871 (34 Vict., c. 4), the decimal currency was 
extended throughout the Dominion, the British sovereign was made legal tender for 
$4.863 and the United States eagle legal tender for $10, while authority was taken 
to coin a Canadian $5 gold piece. No Canadian gold coinage was, however, issued 
prior to the establishment of the Canadian branch of the Royal Mint in 1908, the 
first coins then struck being sovereigns similar to those of Great Britain, but with 
a small “C” identifying them as having been coined in Canada. In May, 1912, 
the first Canadian $10 and $5 gold pieces were struck, but the Canadian gold coinage 
has so far been limited in amount, since Canadians have generally preferred Dominion 
notes to gold for use within the country, and when gold is needed for export, bullion 
or British and American gold coin serve the purpose equally well. 


Gold.—Gold is used only to an insignificant extent as a circulating medium 
in Canada, its monetary use being practically confined to reserves, but 5-dollar and 
10-dollar gold pieces weighing respectively 129 and 258 grains, 9-10 pure gold by 
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weight, have been coined, the Canadian gold dollar thus containing 23-22 grains of 
pure gold. These coins were first issued in 1912, authority to issue them having 
been conferred in 1910. By the Currency Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, ec. 14), 
British sovereigns, which are legal tender for $4.863, and other gold coins, and the 
5-dollar, 10-dollar and 20-dollar gold coins of the United States, which contain the 
same weight of gold as Canadian gold coins of these denominations, are also legal 
tender. These, however, are almost entirely divided between the Dominion Govern- 
ment and the banks as reserves, and the chief circulating medium of the country is 
provided by paper and token currency. The gold coinages of the Ottawa branch 
of the Royal Mint, which was opened on Jan. 2, 1908, are given in Tables 39 and 40. 
Table 41, compiled by the Dominion Comptroller of Currency, gives the form in 
which the gold has been held by the Government in recent years. The American 
gold, it will be seen, greatly preponderates, and there is a considerable additional 
amount held by the banks, as it is legal tender in both countries. 


39.—_Coinage at the Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint in the calendar years 1924-26 , 


Description of Coins. =— 


Struck. Issued. Struck. Issued. Struck. Issued. 


Gold Sovereigns............ - - - - = = 


Gold— $ $ $ 3 $ $ 
Canadian'$5' se, 122. esa. - - - - - - 
Canadian $10’s............ - - - ~ - = 

59,000.00 


EVEL ere ne. eee - = a eS re 
BronZeess* oats Att OR tes ee 15, 963.88 11,900.00 10,003.60 22,100.00 21,459.00 28,200.00 
Nickel (5c.).................| 153,332.90 | 74,500.00 | 10,002.50 | 126,000.00 | 46,679.0) | 163,500.00 

40.—Gold Coinages of the Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint, 1998-1926. 
Gold. Gold. 
Years. — Years. 
Sovereigns. CE Sovereigns. eae: 
£ $ $ ; £ $ $ 

TODS seek. eas 636 3,095.20 STOUT Oe. a. SHES. 58, 845 286,379.00} = 
L009 ey ee oe 16,273 79,195.27 ceil el LG tions, ope enero 106,516} 518,377.87 a 
COLO rreret ee ne 28,012) 136,325.07 SLOG Meee eo ete. 135,889} 661,326.47 = 
TOU ctenee eis» 256, 946)/1, 250,470.53 ot L920 ck gemxceree = = = 
LOMA ects cries - - ee ir faei Ulli OY eae comet = = = 
1D ae A ee Be 3,019 18,079.67 1 S90"G20 1022. ee = = 5 
1 Saree cee a 14, 891 72,469.53 T7499) 5751192308 8 ee = = 7a 
LOUD Stet. treraey - - ill O04 to: sem chaeyeh = = a 
OMG ae stu scrapes 6,111 29,740.20 il) A Es ee aca oe = = ‘ 
LODGE yen See 7 = = 


1Authority to issue Canadian gold coins was conferred in 1910. 
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41.—Composition of Canadian Gold Reserves on Dec. 31, 1995-1926. 


Years. British Coin. | American Coin.|Canadian Coin. Bullion. 
$ $ $ $ 

Pek ai; oe eek tebe. Ste 3,990, 717 29,494,298 - = 

Jilin <2 Se eh in oe Ane 7,375, 857 31,040, 149 = = 

A assent legg agen ag a eee areas AMERY 5,366,478 33,529, 889 = = 

1 Sn ae es Ne Ne Pe ese ae lg 6, 261,715 54,909,076 = = 

LO ie Po dae ne Re Bam Se 6,537, 227 62,988,474 - - 

LS i RE rcs a oe ete 6,304, 524 68, 261,279 - 222,934 
Porat. ©. > dk ee AA 6,900, 095 93,507, 764 ~ 222,934 
PA oe Re, oe ne Sane 4,554, 691 98, 648, 736 650, 185 222,934 
UL Ge A, 2 re SR AL Rade 6,391,375 106, 642, 969 2,118,210 222,934 
DGS Nts oy. Se eee. tesere® #2 4,482,524 86, 382, 620 3,440, 150 320,345 
“1 COS aes, dae SR RD SAS, se As 29, 606, 990 86,516,595 3,436,095 775,201 
PONG tN Sk FRO EM oc APE ee 29,333,111 86, 034, 920 3,426, 760 803 , 002 
Php tok eee ae, | 27,476,790 77, 899,494 3,413,465 11,352, 856 
«ils Sd CSS dicey 94 ae a 27,362, 255 75,785, 665 3,411,465 14, 701,439 
(Sth ESS ie SALI ce 5: a A 27,661,192 60,988, 110 3,408,310 27,154,222 
AS Wei ale at Sy 5, iE 8 26,728,016 35,896,485 3,387 125 35,090, 344 
os Me SRR th ER an eal ok ee 26, 729,501 35, 896, 305 3,385, 690 18,558,557 
Rae ec nts): te on 26,730,576 67,941,550 3,340, 650 34,572,504 
pA bat Als Sa ete se RE ee 27,212,790 41,090, 395 3,336, 490 46,026, 852 
ee = Uehara 1 SN I pala eed tel ht A al 26,342,019 77,173,105 Srondakeo 34,905, 387 
BOZS. At ren. serie deaneliiose: ot n.eeom.3 29, 894, 943 67,135,310 3,315, 730 37,512,195 
ib tes Sp buen gt Sie te RD IRR ek Seam 32,1 3,941 72,423,610 3,221, 930 23,415, 643 


Token Currency.—Canadian silver dollars weighing 36) grains, 37-40 fine, 
are provided for by the Currency Act of 1910, but no silver dollars have ever been 
struck by the Mint. Fifty, twenty-five, ten and five-cent pieces of weight pro- 
portionate to their respective fractions of the dollar, and of the same fineness, are 
in circulation, but, by c. 9 of the Statutes of 1920, the standard of fineness was 
reduced to 8-10ths. In 1921 the coinage of a nickel five-cent piece weighing 70 
grains was authorized, and a number of these coins have*appeared.! Silver coins 
are legal tender only up to ten dollars, nickel coins to five dollars, and bronze coins 
to twenty-five cents. Table 42 shows the net issue of silver and bronze coins (that 
is, the value issued less the value withdrawn) by years from 1901. 


42. Circulation in Canada of Silver and Bronze Coin, Dec. 31, 1901-1926. 
Notz.—Figures suvplie1 by the Mint. 


Net Amount of Silver Amount Net amount of Bronze Amount 
Coin Issued. per Head. Coin Issued. *| per Head. 
Years. 
A. B. i C. D. 

During the Since sah bole Durirg Since a nek 

Year. 1858. : i the Year. 1858. 3 - 

$ $ cts. $ $ $ cts. cts. 
eee, Or 57 oe. eee 420,000 8,279,924 7:8 1-53 41,000 676, 429 0:8 11-0 
PONS Lie PORTS Tee: 774,000 9,053 , 924 14-0 1-64 30,000 706, 429 0-5 12-8 
BOOS ISS bee: 633, 850 9, 687,774 11-1 1-70 40, 000 746, 429 0-7 13-1 
je Re er 350,000 | 10,037,774 5-9 1-71 25, 000 771,429 0-4 13-1 
PO. Foes soe Fo A 459,000 | 10,487,774 7-4 1-72 20,000 791,429 0-3 13-0 
Petes eee ree re. oe 807,461 | 11,295,235 12-8 1:79 41,000 832,429 0-6 13-2 
Pe tea bed ces 1,194,000 | 12,489, 235 17-9 1-88 32,000 864, 429 0-5 13-0 
Re OB SAS 38,541 | 12,527,776 0-6 1-80 21, 604 886,033 0°3 12-8 
eure. oe. i 8 fe 648,700 | 13,176,476 9-0 1-83 39,300 925, 333 0-5 12:9 
PUIDPM REE? S00 1,151,186 | 14,327,662 15-4 1-91 42,020 967,353 0-6 12-9 


1Nickel coinage issued in 1922-1925, was $69,000, $127,009, $74,488, $125,983 and $168,394 respectively, 
a total of $561,865 on Dec. 31, 1926 (6-0 cts. per capita). 
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42.—Circulation in Canada of Silver and Bronze Coin, Dee. 31, 1901-1926—concluded. 


Net Amount of Silver Amount Net amount of Bronze Amount | 

Coin Issued. per Head. Coin Issued. per Head. a 

Years. . 

: RB. ee ie 
During the Since We et During Since ek ee 
Year. 1858. iB * ‘the Year. 1858. a ; 
¥ $ $ cts. $ $ $ cts. cts. 

IO I senate Ae ae 1,343,001 | 15,670, 663 18-6 2-18 54, 275 1,021,628 | 0:8 14-2 
TIGY Ded pit PR a. to 1,303,237 | 16,973,900 17-7 2-30 49,977 1,071,605 | 0-7 14-5 
LOIS ey. Dee: 927,131 | 17,901,031 12-3 2-38 55,572 1127-274 WOet 15:0 
: Oa Ae eid 626,198 | 18,527, 229 8-1 2-41 35,057 1,162, 234 0-4 15-1 
HOLOISAS Ss. RFs 61,344 | 18,588,573 0-8 2-36 50, 354 1,212,588 | 0-6 15-4 
LISA hs «an a og Ce 1,179,516 | 19,768,089 14-7 2-46 | 110,646 1,323,234 | 1-4 16-5 
AOL Mk. coi alc ee Ree 1,790,941 | 21,559,030 21-9 2-64 116, 800 1,440, 034 1-4 17-6 
HOT See cco os eS 2,329,091 | 28,888,121 28-0 2-87 | 131,777 1,571,811 | 1-6 18-9 
POLO SSS sz cite viz gerecetee 3,196,027 | 27,084,148 37-7 3-19 115,011 1, 686, 822 1-4 19-9 
HOQO NI. <hosccies ob 1,300,702 | 28,384, 850 15-1 3:29 | 208,961 1,895,783 | 2-4 22-0 
ROQTEGT AE = creda SRE 40,191 | 28,344,659 0-5 3-22 60,543 1,956,326 | 0-7 22-0 
POQ2 Se veeern 2h. Red — | 28,151,4442 0-0 3-15 11,742 1,968,068 | 0-1 21-9 
HOQSIOR. BS. 2s .2 REE — | 28,052,347 2 0-0 3-09 19,118 1,987,186 | 0-2 21-7 
je een act nines — | 27,863,5022 0-0 3-02 11,430 1,998, 616 0-1 21-6 
1 hoa te RS 4 — | 27,713,0192 0-0 2-97 21,854 2,020,470 0-2 21-6 
BODOSES: BE cs eee - | 27,433,463 2 0-0 2-92 23, 363 2,043,833 | 0-2 21-8 


2The decrease shown in recent years is due to the withdrawal of worn and mutilated silver coins from 
circulation, 


Dominion Notes.—An important part of the Canadian monetary system is 
the paper currency of the Dominion Government. Under the Dominion Notes 
Act, 1914, (5 Geo. V, ce. 4), the Dominion Government is authorized to issue notes 
up to and including $50,000,000 against a reserve in gold equal to one-quarter of 
that amount. Py ec. 4, Acts of 1915, “An Act respecting the Issue of Dominion 
‘ Notes,” the Dominion Government is authorized to issue notes up to $26,000,000 
without any reserve of gold, $16,000,000 of the notes to be against certain specified 
Canadian railway securities guaranteed by the Dominion Government.! Notes 
may be issued to any additional amount in excess of $76,000,000, but (except as pro- 
vided by the Finance Act, 1914 — see foot-note on this page) an amount of gold 
equal to the excess must be held. Thus Dominion notes normally approximate to 
gold certificates. Under the Act, the Government issues notes of the denominations 
of 25 cents, $1, $2, $4, $5, $50, $100, $500 and $1,000. In addition, “‘special’’ notes 
of the denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $50,000 (first issue of the last- 


ee 


1The following is an outline of Canadian legislation respecting the issue of notes. After Confederation, 
by an Act of 1868 (31 Vict., c. 46), authority was given for the issue of notes to the extent of eight million 
dollars. The reserve was fixed at 20 p.c. up to a circulation of five millions; beyond that, 25 p.c. to be 
held asreserve. The law of 1870 (33 Vict., c. 10), authorized a limit of nine million dollars. The reserve 
was fixed at 20 p.c., but the nine millions were only to be issued when the specie amounted to two willions. 
Dollar for dollar was to be held beyond nine millions. In 1872 (35 Vict., c. 7), the reserve for the excess 
over nine millions was fixed at 35 p.c. in specie. This was amended in 1875 (38 Vict., c. 5) by requiring 
dollar for dollar beyond twelve millions; for the reserve between nine and twelve millions, 50 p.c. in specie 
was to beheld. In 1878 the law respecting Dominion notes was extended to the provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, British Columbia and Manitoba. In 1880 (43 Vict., c. 13), the basis of the present standard was 
established. A reserve of 25 p.c. in gold and guaranteed debentures was required, of which 15 p.c. at least 
was to bein gold. The limit was raised to twenty million dollars. In 1894 (57-58 Vict., c. 21), the limit 
was raised to twenty-five millions, but this was found unworkable and was repealed in 1895 (58-59 Vict., 
c. 16), and authority was given to issue notes to any amount over twenty millions, on holding dollar for 
dollar beyond that sum. In 1903 (3 Edw. VII, c. 43), the Minister of Finance was required to hold gold 
and guaranteed debentures of not less than 25 p.c. on Dominion notes issued and outstanding up to thirty 
million dollars; beyond thirty millions he was required to hold gold equal to the excess. In 1914 (5 Geo. 
V, c. 4), this amount was raised to fifty millions and in 1915 to seventy-six millions, under the conditions 
stated in the text. The Finance Act, 1914 (5 Geo. V, c. 3), makes provision, in case of war, panic. etc., for 
the issue of Dominion notes against approved securities; this emergency arrangement was made a per- 
manent feature by c. 48 of the Statutes of 1923. 
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mentioned September, 1918), are issued for use between banks only, the purpose 


being as a safeguard against theft. 


Table 43 gives the main statistics of Dominion 


note circulation and the reserve on which it has been built since 1890, Table 44 
statistics of gold held by the Minister of Finance from 1919 to 1925, while Table 45 
shows the use of notes of different denominations during the past six years. 


Years 
ended 
June 30. 


Notes in circulation. 


1, 2,4 and 5 
d 


Notes, 


a 
fractionals.1 


6, 665, 942 
6,768, 666 
6,898, 348 
7,136,743 
6,967,818 
7,059,331 


7,377,096 
7,519,345 
8, 157, 243 
8,770, 165 
9.640, 473 


10, 161, 809 
11, 029,985 
12,173, 248 
12,581,833 
13, 045, 820 


14, 633,576 
15,939,131 
15, 279, 675 
15, 860, 149 
17,871,477 


19, 840, 695 
22,982,588 
28, 845, 737 
24,586, 448 
25, 183, 685 


27, 283, 425 
29,498, 409 
32,623,514 
35,084, 194 
37,203,890 


34,403,934 
31,404, 161 
33,276,533 
34, 816, 442 
32,294, 827 
32,512, 285 


u Circulation 
Total. oe uncovered 
Large notes, s or. by 
150, 100, 500, ety git Peete: Specie. 
2 
1000, 5000.2 | Amount. eae aslo? 
$ $ $ $ $ 

8,691,950} 15,357,892) 3-20 65-3 3,285,515} 10,125,711 
9,407,650! 16,176,316) 3-34 68-2 3,887,027] 10,452,623 
10,384,350] 17,282,698) 3-53 72-0 5,061,577| 10,414,455 
11,311,750} 18,448,493) 3-73 76-1 6,449,348} 10,052,479 
13,098,900} 20,061,718] 4-09 83-5 8,292,405} 9,822,647 
12,460,900) 19,520,231! 3-87 79-0 7,761,084) 9,812,481 
12,995,100) 20,372,196) 4-00 81-6 8,758,252} 9,667,295 
14,798,750] 22,318,095} 4-34 88-6 | 10,723,649] 9,650,780 
14,020,950} 22,178,193 4-26 86-9 10,813, 739 9,417, 788 
15,466,300} 24,236,465 4-60 93-9 13,061,775 9,228,024 
16,454,450! 26,094,923; 4-90 | 100-0] 12,476,044) 11,672,213 
17,736,700) 27,898,509} 5-19 | 105-9 | 14,578,117 11,394,769 
21,750,400) 32,780,385) 5-92} 120-8] 18,901,639} 11,932,080 
26,832,950} 39,006,198 6:87 140-2 25,930,594) 11,128,938 
28,992,950} 41,574,783 7-13 145-5 23,422,625) 16,205,492 
34,288,400} 47,334,220 7°89 161-0 28,890,837) 16,062,098 
35,307,850} 49,941,426} 8-09 | 165-1] 29,013,931) 18,980,829 
42,377,400} 58,316,531 9-25 188-7 34,989,270} 21,380,595 
47,778,450} 63,058,125 9-71 198-2 39,141,184} 21,950,275 
63,145,150} 79,005,299) 11-80 240-8 55,363,266} 21,695,367 
71,414,250} 89,285,727; 12-90 | 263-3 | 66,409,121) 20,929,940 
79,468,250} 99,308,945) 13-78 | 281-2 | 78,005,231) 21,303,714 
88,949,650) 111,932,238) 15-19 310-0 92,442,098} 19,490,140 
87,517,800) 116,363,537) 15-45 315-3 94,943,499] 21,420,038 
89,595,650} 114,182,098) 14-84 302-8 92,663,575) 21,518,523 
126,937,050) 152,120,735! 19-34 | 394-7} 89,573,041) 62,547,693 
148,213,750] 175,497,175] 21-84 | 445-7 | 114,071,032] 61,426,143 
149,069,600} 178,568,009] 21-82 445-3 | 119,110,113) 59,457,896 
248,716,000} 281,339,514} 33-78 689-4 | 114,951,618} 166,387,896 
265, 665,650} 300,749,844) 35-47 723-9 | 118,268,407) 182,481,437 
254, 812,400} 292,016,290} 33-83 | 690-4} 95,538,190) 196,478,100 
234,365,250) 268,769,184) 30-58 | 624-1 | 83,854,487) 184,914, 697 
201,344,250] 232,748,411} 25-96 529-8 85,495,068] 147,253,343 
200,869,900) 234,146,433) 25-60 522-4 | 121,025,725) 113,120,708 
175,492,150) 210,308,592) 22-54 460-0 96,732,954! 113,575,638 
176,096,650) 208,391,477) 22-25 454-1 | 116,263,994! 92,127,483 
143,200,630) 175,712,915) 18-49 377-4 94,999,481] 80,713,434 


43.— Dominion Note Circulation and Reserves at June 39, 1899-1926. 


Percentage 
of Specie 
Reserve 

to 

Circulation. 


Includes Provincial notes amountirg to $32, 857 in 1890 and reduced gradually to $27, 687 in 1925. 
2Includes issue of £50,000 notes, 1919-1925. 
*Per capita circulation in 1900 is taken as 100. 


sThe circulation uncovered by specie reserve was to a considerable extent covered between 1890 and 
1910 by the holdings of guaranteed debentures, amounting to $1,946,666. Since 1914 it has been covered in 
the main by the holding against it of $16,000,000 of guaranteed Canadian railway securities and of other 


eeeroved securities. 
t 


On June 30, 1926, the Dominion notes outstanding 


against securities approved under 


e Finance Act, 1928, and c. 4 of the Statutes of 1915, amounted to no less than $45,800,000. 
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44.—Gold held by the Minister of Finance during the years 1919-1926.! 
Gold held Total Gold 

Sel eerie for redemp- held by 

Years. Savings Bank ae bi 5 Miniatex 

Deposits. Notes. Finance. 

$ $ $ 

BOG ea cee Sarasa eat ea hea dye Pe cov rere Cc for ove Weates tn ae te tea aS eer 4,999, 675 118, 489, 692 123,399, 367 
O20 Fs ay eee rote ie eo oe UF ee Eee 4, 067, 897 98,751,773 102, 819, 670 
DOD shot lcteyvickekrees dre AAAs Oe Ht CAT Eye ee Cea 3, 666, 009 84, 568, 064 88, 234,073 
OBOE ca sells a Re Shops ete Chalo Or NE RUE he ae et ac. Se 3, 293, 287 89,939, 108 93, 232,395 
LODO Pee h kN 8 ore). fo Se RMN a Ae en AE Hi A See 3,154,358 120, 651, 627 123, 805, 985 
1924s et i, te. | Se eee LER mae econ eet a sere 3,308,575 107, 257, 428 110, 566, 003 
TODD tan ESE... LEN ee bas ek. A i ee Ss Se 3,241,490 119, 744, 819 122, 986, 309 
1926 tates Siig cay cite eave ce RO ET ee ne ce ete eer 3,162,930 109, 369,559 112,532,480 


1 Yearly averages. 


45.— Denominations of Dominion Notes in Circulation, Mar. 31, 1920-1925. 


Denominations. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

iL See eee Reg Gey Nin oxi ahhh PIE fg rs 16,456,102} 15,387,109) 15,921,295) 16,491,335] 16,294,009] 16,943,454 
7 ic Rh RAMS te Lada K by AES ER aca 12,819,010} 11,335,549] 11,854,372) 12,051,573) 11,617,597| 12,231,463 
[RAO a at PL) re eo 37,567 36, 735 35,791 34,915 34, 259 33, 047 
IE os ee Ne ek Bae Steen 3, 699, 880 1, 886, 410 2,154,470 2,975, 625 1,959, 850 428, 672 
La A eat ENR eel Son bee lh SRE ne 3,800 3, (59 3, 750 150 650 650 
SU ats cep eee Oe one See ect BoM 2,683,500 2,728,500 3, 034, 000 2,022,000 1,826, 000 1,790,500 
De OOO) Neri wes So tee age ee 5,050, 000 4,999, 000 6,019, 000 4,209, 000 3,306, 000 3,344. 000 
DOOSpeClal Ay ease en eee ee 70, 000 13,500 2,000 - = = 
1000 speciale cassice-aos ated on 962,000 931,000 935, 000 982,000 555,000 648,000 
2, JOU ISPECIAl na tea ts ae. ae 191,980,000) 142,595,000} 124,845,000! 96,840,000} 24,240,000) 16,690,000 
90; 000. special oy. elects 42,800,000] 60,350,000! 76,550,000} 79,700,000} 145,550,000] 129, 200,000 
Fractional currency......... 1, 293, 283 1,257,163 1275372 1,290,715 1,301, 036 1,335, 494 
Provincial notes!s oa) eo. 27, 748 27,710 27,710 27,691 27, 687 27, 624 

Total 277,882,885] 241,461,426) 242,657,765| 216,625,004| 206,712,088) 182,583,404 


Bank Notes.—Bank notes form the chief circulating medium in use in Canada. 
Under the Canadian Bank Act, the banks are authorized to issue notes of the denom- 
inations of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up capital. These 
notes are not in normal times legal tender. 


In addition, during the period of the movement of the crops (Sept. 1 to Feb. 
28-29), the banks may issue “excess” circulation to the amount of 15 p.c. of their 
combined capital and “rest or reserve” funds. In the event of war or panic, the 
Government may permit the ‘excess’ to run all the year. The banks pay interest 
on the excess at 5 p.c. If a bank desires to extend its circulation, it may also do so 
by depositing dollar for dollar in go!d or Dominion notes in the central gold reserves. 


In case of insolvency, the notes of a bank are a first lien upon its assets. They 
are further secured, in case of insolvency, by the bank circulation redemption fund, 
to which all banks contribute on the basis of 5 p.c. of their average circulation 
not covered by gold or Dominion notes deposited in the central gold reserves 
established in 1913. The sum thus secured is available for the redemption of the 
notes of failed banks. 


The figures of bank note circulation are given in Table 46. Table 47 brings 
together the statistics of the quantity of circulating media in the hands of the general 
public, yearly averages being used where possible. 


——————— 
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46.—Statistics of Bank Note Circulation, 1892-1926. 
Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 
Bank { 
Circulation Notes in Cire lation 
Padi Redemption i 
Years. Ca tal “Rest”’ Fund. Fund! 
Pre (Deposited with ese 
Minister of : Index No. 
Finance). Amount. Per capita. per capita2. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
PROD RAs ceny Te 61, 626,311 24,511,709 1,314, 240 33, 788, 679 6-91 79-0 
e315 Sa 62,099,346 25, 837, 753 1,790,619 33, 811,925 6-85 78°3 
A a a pac 62,063,371 27,041, 235 1, Si7olt 31, 166, 003 6-37 72-8 
MSOetS 4 tres. ke 61, 800, 700 27, 273,500 1,814,089 30, 807, 041 6-12 69-9 
TRORA 3 00h. 62,048,173 26,526, 632 1,831,191 31,456, 297 6-18 70-6 
PhGe os ele te 62, 027, 703 27, 087, 782 1, 864, 937 34,350,118 6-68 76-3 
EROS cee te ces es 62,571,920 27,627,520 1,938, 660 37, 873, 934 7-28 83-2 
Hi) a ea 63, 726, 399 28,958,989 2,033,865 41,513,139 7-89 90-2 
OOO RS. Oy eer ee 65, 154,594 32,372,394 2,221,128 46,574, 780 8-75 100-0 
RSOLT.. = Bip Jee 67,035, 615 36, 249,145 2,487,541 50, 601, 205 9-36 107-0 
a cs 69, 869, 670 40, 212,943 2,832,401 55,412,598 10-02 114-5 
POGSE | Six Pe 76,453, 125 47,761,536 2,971, 260 60, 244, 072 10-62 121-4 
POT Aen oa 2 oe 79,234,191 52,082,335 8, 237,891 61,769, 888 10-60 121-1 
ROD eters 2, Lice 82, 655, 828 56,474, 124 3, 448, 463 64, 025, 643 10-68 122-1 
TONGG rk. a0e . 2k 91,035, 604 64, 002, 266 3,923,531 70, 638, 870 11-44 130-7 
Ti eee aay 95, 953, 732 69, 806, 892 4,304,524 75, 784, 482 12-02 137-4 
TRUS s ee Ss 96, 147,526 72,041, 265 4, 249, 367 71,401,697 11-00 125-7 
ae 97,329, 333 75, 887, 695 4,317,006 73,943,119 11-04 126-2 
401) | ieee 2 ey oa 98,787,929 79,970,346 4,844,475 82, 120,303 11-87 135-7 
1911 103, 009, 256 88, 892, 256 5, 353, 838 89, 982, 223 12-57 143-7 
1912 112, 730, 943 102,090,476 6,211, 881 100, 146,541 13-60 155-4 
Ns ee ne eee 116,297,729 109, 129,393 6,536,341 105, 265, 336 13-98 160-0 
at Sena 114,759,807 | 113,130,626 6,693,684 | 104,600,185 13-60 155-4 
POPOAEET. aoc ake 113, 982,741 113,020,310 6, 756, 648 105, 137,092 13-37 152-8 
SUL Goa Se Lee 113,175, 353 112,989,541 6, 811, 213 126,691,913 15-77 180-2 
7 ne ee 111, 637, 755 113,560,997 6, 324, 442 161,029, 606 19-69 225-0 
cA: je Sa ines 110, 618,504 114, 041,500 5,817, 646 198, 645, 254 23-85 272-6 
BOUO). S25 Soom t cree 115, 004, 960 121,160,774 6,054, 419 218,919, 261 25 - 82 295-1 
BS aha SR ede 2 123, 617,120 128, 756, 690 6,122,715 228, 800,379 26-51 303-0 
4 ae 129, 096,339 134, 104, 030 6, 417, 287 194,621,710 22-15 253-1 
1922. 125, 456, 485 129, 627,270 6,493, 593 166, 466, 109 18-62 212-8 
1 eR be 124, 373, 293 126, 441, 667 6, 662, 665 170, 420, 792 18-76 214-4 
ie ee 122, 409, 504 123, 841, 666 6, 347,378 166, 136, 765 18-00 205:7 
| LP elgg ed ig 118, 831,327 123, 295, 866 6,026, 617 165,235,168 17-64 203-3 
BO iis oie whe sa 116, 638 , 254 125, 441, 700 5,790,572 168, 885, 995 17-77 203-1 
1This fund is in cash, i.e., gold or Dominion notes. 
2Circulation per capita in 1900 is taken as 100. 
47.— Circulating Media in the Hands of the General Public, 1900-1926. 
Silver. Bronze. Bank Notes. 
Years. ae 
Per Per Per 
Amount. Capita. Amount. Capita. Amount, Capiis. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
RUE OE Ae ke,» Scnke®. ast paces c 58 7,911,998 1-49 635, 429 ‘11 46,574,780 8-75 
SG. ide dae ste Goa. be eee: fo ok 8,279,924 1-53 676, 429 12 50, 601, 205 9-36 
tg: a ene Cp: Eilat her eee apt 9,053 , 924 1-64 706, 429 +13 55,412,598 10-02 
1 Lib > ap atipamatns sipepatctoameaty aps tied San 9, 687,774 1-70 746,429 “13 60, 244,072 10-62 
ee ea oe oe 10,037,774 1-71 771,429 “13 61,769, 888 10-60 
1S Se a aa ee ae ae 10, 487, 774 1-72 791,429 +13 64, 025, 643 10-68 
lt, Se ge. ee eee 11, 295,235 1-79 832,429 13 70, 638,870 11-45 
1 5 ac eA Res 2 12,489, 235 1-88 864,429 +13 75,784, 482 12-03 
COS ee ae ae Pete tae: ae. 12,527,776 1-80 886, 033 13 71,401, 697 11-00 
I ak Tucan oe ole, SH cot Sie Oe Bo 13,176,476 1-83 925, 333 “13 73,943,119 11-04 
a ee A a 14,327, 662 1-91 967, 353 13 82,120, 303 11-87 


1 Yearly average. 
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47.— Circulating Media in the Hands of the General Public, 1999-1926—concluded. 


Years, 


Years. 


1Dominion notes of larger denominations in hands of banks are not included, but a small amount of 


provincial notes, amounting to $27, 687 in 1925, is included. 


*Yearly average. 
4Includes nickel coinage. 


3Per capita circulation in 1900=100. 
See note to Table 42. 


Silver. Bronze Bank Notes. 

Per Per Per 

Amount. Capita Amount Capita Amount.? Canna 
$ $ $ $ $ 
15, 670, 663 2-18 1,021, 628 +14 89, 982, 223 12-49 
16,973,900 2-30 1,071, 605 -15 | 100,146,541 13-60 
17,901,031 2-38 LWZGlre +15 | 105,265,336 13-98 
18,527,229 2°41 1,162,234 +15 | 104,600,185 13-60 
18,588,573 2-36 1,212,588 +15 | 105,137,092 13-37 
19, 768, 089 2°46 1,323, 234 -17 | 126,691,913 15:77 
21,559,030 2-64 1,440, 034 +18 | 161,029,606 19-69 
23, 888, 121 2-87 1,571,811 +19 198, 645, 254 23-12 
27,084,148 3-19 1, 686, 822 +20 | 218,919,261 23-82 
28, 384, 850 3-29 1,895,783 +22 | 228,800,379 26-51 
28,344, 569 3-22 1,956, 326 -22 | 194,621,710 22-15 
28,151,444 3-15 2,037,068 4 +2341 166,466, 109 18-62 
28,052,347 3-09 2,183,1864 +244) 170,420,792 18-76 
27, 863,502 3-02 2,269, 1044 +254) 166,136,765 18-00 
27,713,019 2-97 2,416, 9414 +264) 165,235,168 17-64 
27,483,463 2-92 2, 608, 698 4 -274| 168,885,995 17-77 
Dominion Notes, 
$1, $2, $4, $5 Total. 
and fractionals.1 

P per [Numb 
er ‘er umber 

Amount.? Capita. Amount Capita.| per 
Capita.? 

$ $ $ $ 
cH AIR RAS See eee! 9,997,044 1-88 65,119,251 | 12-24 100-0 
Rea ee Ree 10,595, 169 1-97 70,152,727 | 13-06 106-7 
J OAE-H oe asta 11,442,138 2-07 75,615,089 | 13-67 111-7 
12,321,172 2-17 82,999,447 | 14-63 119-5 
12,813,912 2-20 85,393,003 | 14-66 119-8 
13,499, 894 2-25 88,804,740 | 14-82 121-1 
14,797,483 2-40 97,564,017 | 15-81 129-2 
15,973,227 2-53 | 105,111,373 | 16-68 136-3 
15,615, 082 2-41 | 100,430,588 | 15-47 126-4 
16,235,774 2-43 | 104,280,702 | 15-58 127-3 
18,098,111 2-62 | 115,513,429 | 16-70 136-4 
21,497,429 2-98 | 128,171,943 | 17-79 145-3 
27,277,341 3°70 | 145,469,387 | 19-75 161-3 
29,067,278 3°86 | 153,360,822 | 20-37 166-4 
26, 964, 063 3-51 | 151,253,711 | 19-66 160-6 
25,881,570 3-29 | 150,819,823 9-18 156-7 
27,857,543 3-47 | 175,640,779 | 21-86 178-6 
815221310 3°82 | 215,249,981 | 26-31 214-9 
34, 146, 836 4-10 | 258,252,022 | 31-01 253-3 
35, 492, 643 4-19 | 283,182,874 | 33-40 272-8 
37, 272,725 4-22 | 296,353,737 | 34-33 280-5 
33, 825, 582 8-85 | 258,748,277 | 29-44 240-5 
31,888,024 3-57 | 228,542,645 | 25-56 208-8 
33,387, 155 3-68 | 284,043,480 | 25-77 210-5 
34,332,178 3-72 | 280,601,549 | 24-99 204-2 
82,175, 284 3:44 | 227,540,412 | 24-30 198-5 
82, 675,174 3:44 | 231,603,380 | 24-37 
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2.—Banking in Canada. 


Historical.—In the early days of banking quite the chief function of banks 
was to issue promissory notes payable to the bearer on demand; where the bank’s 
eredit was good these notes passed freely from hand to hand, creating the chief 
circulating medium in the Canadas, and in various cases in the Maritime Provinces 
were preferred to those issued by the Provincial Governments. 

The lack of a uniform circulating medium in Canada was felt by the merchants 
of Montreal toward the end of the eighteenth century, and the prospectus of a 
proposed bank of issue to be known as the Canada Banking Company was issued 
in 1792. This scheme, however, depended chiefly on the co-operation of British 
capital and was frustrated by the outbreak of war with the French. A second 
project in 1808 for the incorporation of a Bank of Canada failed to secure the 
assent of the Legislature of Lower Canada. 

At the close of the war of 1812, the army bill currency was withdrawn, and 
public attention once more turned to the expediency of securing a currency through 
the establishment of banks. The Bank of Montreal began business toward the 
end of 1817 as a private institution, under articles of association based on the first 
charter of the Bank of the United States. In the following year under similar 
articles of association the Quebec Bank was established, as well as the Bank of 
Canada at Montreal and the Bank of Upper Canada at Kingston. The three Lower 
Canadian institutions obtained their provincial charters in 1822, while the Bank 
of Upper Canada was superseded by a second Bank of Upper Canada, established 
at York (Toronto) as a chartered bank in 1821. Meanwhile the Bank of New 
Brunswick had been incorporated in 1820, while in Nova Scotia the Halifax Banking 
Co. (private) commenced business in 1825, and the Bank of Nova Scotia received a 
regular charter in 1832. All of these earlier banks made note issue their main business. 

The Bank of British North America, previously incorporated in Great Britain, 
commenced business in Canada in 1836, while Molsons Bank was established in 
1853, the Bank of Toronto in 1855, the Banque Nationale in 1860 and the Banque 
Jacques-Cartier (later the Banque Provinciale du Canada) in 1862. The Union 
Bank was established in 1866, the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 1867, the Merch- 
ants’ Bank of Halifax (now the Royal Bank) in 1869, the Dominion Bank in 1871, 
the Bank of Hamilton in 1872, the Banque d’Hochelaga in 1873, the Bank of Ottawa 
in 1874, the Imperial Bank in 1875 and the Standard Bank in 1876. 

The Canadian Banking System.!—A brief résumé of the Canadian banking 
system must emphasize its growth, from the beginning closely related to the 
Montreal produce and export trade, its development of the branch bank system 
in order to meet the demands of a rapidly moving frontier of settlement, its adapta- 
tion to the requirements of the grain and cattle trade of the west, and the consolida- 
tion during later years of the features which tended towards its early success. The 
development of a stable system has been accompanied by failures, particularly 
marked about the middle of the 19th century, but progress has nevertheless been 
steady, based on sound principles and adapted as closely as could be to the ae 
ticular needs of the country. 

The branch bank forms perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian 
system as it exists today, and for a country such as Canada, vast in area and with a 
small population, the plan has proved a good one. A result of the growth of branch 
banks has been the partially centralized system that now obtains—centralized as 
to banks, of which there are now 112, rather than as to districts, as in the partially 
centralized system of the United States. 


1For details regarding Canadian bank note issue, see page 812, 2Dee. 31, 1926, 
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A second peculiarity of the system may be noted—the existence and operation 
of the Canadian Bankers’ Association. Through this body, which was incorporated 
in 1900 and acts under the authority of the Dominion Treasury Board, co-operation 
of individual banks is facilitated and encouraged. The association supervises clear- 
ing house transactions, appoints curators to supervise the affairs of banks which 
have suspended business and oversees the printing and issue of notes to its members. 
Adherence to similar principles and a linking together of the credit of the system 
result from the co-operation secured through the association. 

The elimination of weaker banks and their amalgamation with more stable ones 
has been a progressive move towards greater efficiency. Co-operation between the 
banks and the Dominion Government has been made permanent through the medium 
of periodic returns and the regulation of note issues and reserves. 

Apart from the many detailed services rendered to its clients, the Canadian 
banking system may be said, in addition, to perform three main functions. In brief, 
they are as follows:— 

1. To put into circulation the paper currency which forms the circulating 
medium for small exchanges. 

2. To provide a mechanism of exchange by the issue of bills of exchange, ete. 

3. To form a means by which the credit of the banks and unused deposits may 
be put to immediate productive use. 


Banking Legislation.—Note issue was formerly considered as the chief 
function of the banks, and banking legislation dealt mainly with such issue. In 
1830 the Banking Act was amended so that the total amount of notes of less than 
$5 in circulation might not at any one time exceed one-fifth of the paid-up capital, 
that no notes under $1 might be issued and that all issues of less than $5 might 
be limited or suppressed by the Legislature. In 1841, in the first session of the 
Canadian Legislature after the Union, the Banking Act imposed a tax of 1 p.e. 
“upon the bank note circulation, together with provisions for the double liability 
of shareholders. In 1850 a new Act prohibited any bank other than those incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament or Royal Charter from issuing notes. The tax on 
circulation was abolished, and instead a deposit with the Government of $100,000 
in provincial debentures was required; for the first time monthly bank statements 
were required to be furnished to the Government. : 

In 1871, the first Dominion Bank Act provided for a minimum capital of 
$500,000, the restriction of bank note issue to notes of $4 and upwards, the redemp- 
tion by banks of their own notes at any of their offices, the limitation of dividends 
until a reasonably large reserve fund had been accumulated, the holding of Dominion 
notes to the extent of at least one-third of the cash reserve, the prohibition of a 
bank lending money on its own stock and the forfeiture of the charter of any bank 
which left any of its liabilities unpaid for 90 days; also, in order that the double 
liability might be effectively enforced, banks were required to transmit certified 
lists of shareholders to the Minister of Finance. The charters were granted for ten 
years only, so as to facilitate the contemplated decennial revisions of the Act. 

The first revision of the Bank Act took place in 1881. The noteholder was now 
recognized as prior creditor and the banks were prohibited from issuing notes under 
$5, while notes of higher denominations were to be multiples of this sum. Dominion 
notes were to constitute not less than 40 p.c. of a bank’s cash reserve, and banks 
were upon request to pay in Dominion notes sums not exceeding $50. 

At the second revision of the Bank Act (1891), the chief change was the estab- 
lishment of the bank note circulation redemption fund, founded as a consequence of 
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the losses to which the noteholders of insolvent banks were still subjected through 
being unable to turn their notes into cash. It was provided that bank notes should 
bear interest from the day of suspension of the bank until the date when their 
redemption was undertaken by the liquidator. If this was not done within two 
months, the Minister of Finance was authorized to redeem them out of the bank 
note circulation redemption fund. Such expenditure, if not made good out of the 
assets of the failed bank, was to be financed by contributions from the other banks 
pro rata to circulation. 


At the third regular revision of the Bank Act, in 1901, the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association was given authority to appoint an inspector to supervise the bank note 
circulation and see that no bank issued circulation in excess of its paid-up capital. 
In 1908, after the financial crisis of 1907, provision was made for emergency circula- 
tion during the crop-moying season from October to January, during which banks 
were allowed to issue excess circulation up to 15 p.c. of their combined paid-up capital 
and reserve or rest fund, this emergency circulation to be taxed at the rate of 5 p.c. 
per annum. In 1912 the period during which emergency circulation might be issued 
was extended to the six months from September to February inclusive. 


At the fourth revision, which took place in 1913, the Bank Act was amended 
by providing for the establishment of central gold reserves in which banks might 
deposit gold or Dominion notes, issuing additional notes of their own against such 
deposit. A shareholders’ audit was also provided for. As a consequence of the war, 
the provision for emergency circulation was extended to cover the whole year in 
1914, while banks were authorized to make payments in their own notes instead of 
in gold or Dominion notes. 


The fifth revision of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 32), resulted in numerous important 
changes. The qualifications of provisional directors were re-defined in sec. 11, 
while provision was made for keeping records of attendance at directors’ meetings 
and bringing them to the notice of shareholders. Annual and special statements 
were given further attention and more complete returns were required from the 
banks, particularly in cases where operations other than banking were carried on 
(sec. 54). Detailed provisions were added regarding a shareholders’ audit of the 
affairs of the banks (sec. 56), while the personal liability of directors in case of 
distribution of profits in excess of legal limits was fixed by sec. 59. Regulations 
regarding loans were amended (sec. 76) and annual returns to the Minister regarding 
real and immovable property were required (sec. 79). Registration of security for 
loans was provided for (sec. 88a); monthly and special returns were to be made when 
called for by the Minister (sec. 112); certain loans were prohibited (sec. 146); and 
the punishment of directors and other bank officials making false statements of a 
bank’s position was provided for in sec. 153. 


Banking Statistics.—In Table 48 is given a historical summary of Canadian 
banking business since Confederation. In order to afford a clear view of the nature 
of banking transactions in Canada, bank liabilities have been classified in two main 
groups, liabilities to shareholders and liabilities to the public, the latter group only 
being considered when determining the ordinary financial position of any such 
institution. Assets are divided into four groups, other assets being included in 
the total. As of interest to students of banking practice, the relative rates of increase 
of capital and reserve funds may be noted, also the great increase in the proportion 
of liabilities to the public to total liabilities and the gradually increasing percentage 
of liabilities to the public to total assets. 
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48.—Historical Summary showing Development of the Canadian Banking Business, 
calendar years 1867-1926. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. 


LIABILITIES. 
Liabilities to Shareholders. Liabilities to the Public. 
Calendar Years. 
Rest Total 
Capital or aioie Total | Liabilities 
Paid up. ao Circulation. Deposit.1 12 Poul . 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ASC ce(ORNOS.) Rees asaeees is capes 30,926,470 - 9,346,081 31,375,316 43,273,969 
1 SOSarrxs atte te es 30, 507, 447 - 9,350, 646 33, 653, 594 45,144, 854 
TS60 ic. sen hens Gare Eren eee ees 30, 782, 637 = 9,539,511 40,028,090 50,940, 226 
SVU Hn a ER wee LY ler le ee 33, 031, 249 - 15,149,031 48,763,205 65, 685, 870 
Tei), RIT WOR ee 37,095, 340 -| 20,914,637 | 56,287,391 80, 250,974 
BOTS centnces Bd ade Anes Soeaienn: 45, 190, 085 -| 25,296,454 | 61,481, 452 90, 864, 688 
YE ee fatal She AN EN 54, 690, 561 -| 27,165,878 | 65,426, 042 98, 982, 668 
S74 in a eak Sepe ee nee 60,388,340 - 27,904, 963 77, 118, 754 116, 412,392 
DSO tee ok So cp PU ee sas 64,619,513 - 23,035,039 74, 642,446 104, 609, 356 
TGA an. Br ete ee 66, 804, 398 -| 21,245,935 | 72,852,686 | 99,614,014 
1ST Sicceasy enact Me ee 65, 206, 009 ~| 20;704:338 | 743166,287 | 99,810,731 
Th Sas eae 63, 682, 863 -| 20:475'586 | 70,856,253 | 95,538,831 
STONE EL SVE, ee Rate 62, 737,276 - 19, 486, 103 73,151,425 96, 760, 113 
tots NM, MEd a RONG tien ieee he en 60,052,117 - 22,529, 623 85, 303, 814 111, 838,941 
(Eiken epesh ete Mecereer Ba ern 59,534,977 -| 28,516,692 | 94,346,481 | 127,176,249 
Egon JCS aietes ee he Ve 59,799, 644 —|  33/582,080 | 110,1331124 | 149,777,214 
BRB eee oie eer eye ee Pee ie re 61,390, 118 33, 283, 302 107, 648, 383 145, 938,095 
384. ce eee ee ee ee er ee 61,579,021 18,149,193 30,449,410 102,398, 228 137,493,917 
DSShacer. Stee hee. deeh Reweaeeiey s 61, 711, 566 17,879,716 30, 720, 762 104,014, 660 138, 762, 695 
USSG eT. eteamc tena ee ae 61, 662, 093 17, 817, 693 31,030,499 111, 449, 365 146, 954, 260 
TSS corre eee ee ee ee ee 60, 860,561 17, 873,582 32,478,118 112, 656, 985 149, 704, 402 
AS88 potty actapeten omer hae 60, 345, 035 18,529,911 32,205, 259 125, 136,473 163,990, 797 
1880): 985. Cee eee cae ee ha eee 60, 229, 752 19, 766,426 32,207,144 134, 650, 732 173, 029, 602 
1800 ssi sees epee eee te Se 59,974, 902 21,127,838 32,834,511 135, 548, 704 173, 207, 587 
1 cit) A eR ee PS Pet ee reyes 60, 700, 697 22,821,501 33,061, 042 148, 396, 968 187, 332, 325 
AUS eae Bhs oe Bae aise hs Sih Raid 61, 626,311 24,511,709 33, 788, 679 166, 668, 471 208, 062, 169 
LSO0S Snr coe ce SANs oc ae 62,009, 346 25, 837,753 33, 811, 925 174, 776, 722 217,195,975 
FL arth NN ice mA i A ia 62,063,371 27,041, 235 31, 166,003 181, 743, 890 221,066, 724 
LSO5tat4 SOR. Ae Sarat ay 61, 800, 700 27,273,500 30, 807, 041 190,916, 939 229, 794,322 
TS06cenck.. Boas teas eels: § 62, 043, 173 26, 526, 632 31,456, 297 193,616,049 232, 338,086 
1 US eis ee ae ye ea me rah 62,027, 703 27,087, 782 34, 350, 118 211,788,096 252, 660, 708 
TSOSUNS A Mian aio oe cee eee: 62,571,920 27,627,520 37, 873, 934 236, 161,062 281,076, 656 
SLE tee, CGR ee fe ie eam 3 63, 726, 399 28,958,989 41,513,139 266, 504, 528 818, 624, 033 
w ELE UR ce ne CR le ti or A te 65, 154,594 82,372,394 46,574, 780 305, 140, 242 356, 394, 095 
100A 5ars:, AE oar ee aes 67,035,615 | 36,249,145 | 50,601,205 | 349,573,3272) 420,003,743 
Ae Ee RES ed 69,869,670 | 40,212'943 | 55,412,598 | 390.370.4932] 466,963,829 
TOS ee teeta hemes Sete CARE 76,453,125 | 47,761,536 | 60,244,072 | 424.167,1402] 507,527,550 
1004 (donee patetin: A. cnet eich 79,234,191 | 52,082,335 | 61,769,888 | 470,265,7442/ 554,014,076 
MOOD ict Rehog: PL Ne eas kare on 82, 655, 828 56, 474, 124 64, 025, 643 531, 243, 4762 618, 678, 633 
T9OOW css itlock tori Se ee ee 91,035, 604 64, 002, 266 70, 638, 870 605, 968, 5132 713,790, 553 
19073. 235 384. Sd. eek OS Soe 95,953, 732 69, 806, 892 75,784, 482 654, 839, 7112 769, 026, 924 
1908 Ors Sect fy emae pee maser oe ar etis 96, 147,526 72,041,265 71,401, 697 658, 367,0152 762,077,184 
LO00 5h E89 SOR RE eee 97,329,333 75, 887, 695 73,943,119 783, 298, 8802 882, 598,547 
1 AY (eee ek mon in, ee 98,787,929 79,970,346 82,120, 303 909, 964, 8392} 1,019,177, 601 
LOU Srscuctoiitis See Oe 103,009, 256 88, 892, 256 89, 982, 223 980,433, 7882| 1,097, 661,393 
AQT 2. Bak, Soe chen te eee. Aa 112, 730, 948 102,090,476 100, 146,541 |1,102,910,3832| 1,240,124, 354 
A OTD Ne ces he Aken, in eR oa 116, 297, 729 109, 129, 393 105, 265,336 |1,126,871,5232) 1,287,372, 534 
OTA A NO 8. Rigs ay ee ey ee 114, 759, 807 113, 130, 626 104,600,185 |1, 144,210,363 2) 1,309,944, 006 
TOV eens. ee ee ae eee ere 113,982,741 113,020,310 105, 137,092 |1,198,340,3152] 1,353, 629, 123 
TOG Ot Wier ele og 113,175,353 | 112,989,541 | 126,691,913 |1,418,035,4292) 1,596, 905,337 
BU GA RRO ESE oi UMA Anche See ae 111, 687,755 113, 560, 997 161,029, 606 |1,643,203,0202) 1, 866, 228,236 
TOUS iets cemevor ees cree eee eee 110, 618, 504 114, 041,500 198, 645, 254 |1,912,395, 7802] 2,184,359, 820 
JOIG Seer Re etki l ble Aah 115, 004, 960 121, 160, 774 218,919,261 |2,189,428,8252| 2,495,582, 568 
1920). 5. Sets een roe eee ee 123,617,120 128, 756, 690 228,800,379 |2,438,079, 7922] 2,784,068, 698 
TOQUE Sheree, sorter schon erence eee 129,096, 339 134, 104, 030 194,621,710 |2,264,586, 7362) 2,556, 454, 190 
LOZ 2 LISS 5. IOUS. CeO 125,456, 485 129, 627,270 166, 466,109 |2,120,997,0302| 2,364,822, 657 
1023 5 ee ere ky epee ee Ae ea a 124, 373, 293 126, 441, 667 170,420,792 |2,107,606,1112| 2,374, 308,376 
LODE SSE RE SOOTY ER ere 122, 409, 504 128, 841, 666 166,136,765 |2, 130,621, 7602 oy 438, 771, 001 
ODD eas, Bee ee ht ee eee 118, 831, 327 123,108,366 165,235,168 |2, 221,160, 6112) 2, "532, 832, 064 
OZ Gis Praavertisists wnoricancarn: hike me 116, 638, 254 125.441, 700 168,885,995 |2,277,192,0432} 2,604, 601,786 


Includes the deposits of Dominion and Provincial Governments. 
2Includes amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada, not included in deposits prior to 1901. 
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48.—Historical Summary showing Development of the Canadian Banking Business, 
calendar years 1867-1926—concluded. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. 


Calendar Years. 


1867 (6 mos.).... 
Jes ee ie ee bee 


ASSETS. 
Specie and a0 
Mie Municipal 
eras Dominion | Securities in 
Gaeluding and | Canada and 
Deposits in Provincial Public 
Gontral Gold Government |Securities else- 
Redarves Securities. | where than 
1913-1925). in Canada. 
$ $ $ 
17,794, 201 - - 
19,714, 648 - - 
22,371,954 - - 
22,992,872 - - 
22,318, 627 - - 
24,178,151 - - 
25, 330, 564 - - 
26, 682,970 - - 
29, 047,382 - - 
32,088,501 11,331,385 13,031,176 
35,478,598 9,804,998 14, 487, 632 
42,510,574 11,186, 607 14, 896, 472 
50, 307, 871 10, 705, 202 15, 560, 145 
56,590,323 8,833, 626 18, 820, 985 
61, 287,581 9,360, 614 20,460, 670 
70,550,520 9,546, 927 21,198,817 
80, 654, 276 9,522,743 19,788, 937 
95,558,461 11, 653,798 21,707,363 
104, 735, 626 14, 741, 621 21, 696, 987 
120, 146, 690 10, 637,580 22,848,170 
132, 853, 405 9,388, 968 22,586, 119 
141, 872,884 9,995, 237 23,183, 162 
165, 845, 957 11, 697, 603 22,707,738 
208,438, 854 12,814,898 31,553,091 
230,113,831 29,717,007 | 117,902,686 
265,389,567 | 131,078,854 | 183,341,125 
351, 762,841 | 162,821,026 | 252,936,568 
370,775, 723 214, 621, 625 256,270,715 
367,165,054 | 120,356,255 | 210,826,991 
335,081,032 | 166,688,146 | 156,552,503 
305, 522,425 198,826,031 90,131,491 
291,999,879 242,292,315 112, 642, 627 
266,961,330 | 314,099,097 | 135,597,860 
259, 714, 043 358,344, 887 147,563, 292 
252,754,268 343,595,936 127,765,375 
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Total 
Loans. 


$ 


53, 889, 703 
52, 299, 050 
56, 433, 953 
66, 276, 961 


84,799, 841 
106,744, 665 
119, 274,317 
131, 680, 111 
136, 029, 307 


127,621,577 
125, 681, 658 
119, 682, 659 
113, 485, 108 
102,166, 115 


116, 953, 497 
140,077, 194 
143,944, 957 
130, 490, 053 
126, 827,792 


132, 833,313 
139, 753, 755 
141, 002,373 
149, 958, 980 
153,301,335 


171,082,677 
193, 455, 883 
206, 623, 042 
204, 124,939 
203, 730, 800 


213,211,996 
212,014, 635 
223, 806,320 
251,467,076 
279,279,761 


388, 299, 888 
430, 662,670 
472,019, 689 
509, 011,993 
559, 814, 918 


655, 869, 879 
709, 975, 274 
670, 170, 833 
762,195,546 
870, 100, 890 


926, 909, 616 
1,061,843, 991 
1,111, 993, 263 
1, 101, 880, 924 
1,066, 252, 854 
1,135,866, 531 
1,219, 161, 252 
1,339, 660, 669 
1,552,971, 202 
1,935, 449, 637 
1,781, 184, 115 
1,643, 643, 443 
1, 606, 932, 483 
1,546, 792, 080 
1,562,017, 009 
1; 682,379, 653 


Total 
Assets. 


$ 


78, 294, 670 
79, 860,976 
86, 283 , 693 
103, 197, 103 


125, 273, 631 
148, 862, 445 
166, 056, 595 
187,921,031 
186, 255, 330 


183,499, 801 
181,019,194 
175, 450, 274 
173,548,490 
184, 276,190 


200, 613,879 
227, 426, 835 
228, 084, 650 
219,998, 642 
219, 147, 080 


228,061,872 
230,393,072 
243,504, 164 
253, 789, 803 
254, 546,329 


269, 307, 032 
291, 635, 251 
302, 696, 715 
307,520,020 
316,536, 510 


320, 937, 643 
341, 163,505 
370,583,991 
412,504,768 
459,715, 065 


531, 829,324 
585,761, 109 
641,543, 226 
695,417,756 
767,490, 183 


878,512,076 
945, 685, 708 
941, 290, 619 
1,067, 007,534 
1,211,452, 351 


1,303, 131, 260 
1,470, 065,478 
1,530,093, 671 
1,555, 676,395 
1,596, 424,643 
1,839, 286, 709 
2) 111,559,555 
2, 432, 331, 418 
2/754, 568, 118 
3, 064, 133, 843 
2, $41,782, 079 
2, 638, 776, 483 
2) 643,773, 986 
2) 701,427,011 
2) 789,619,061 
2° 864,019, 213 


Percentage 
f 


fo) 
Liabilities 
to the 
Public 
to Total 
Assets. 
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49.—Assets of Chartered Banks in the calendar years 1922-1925. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Assets. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
Quick Assets— $ $ $ $ 
Current gold and subsidiary coin........... 80,776,592 68,920,115 85, 296, 966 61,739,609 
I ORAIMION NOLES Ws Socios ou aetrocd gee te nrees 170,393,300} 165,581,398} 150,446,230} 140,505,501 
Deposit with Minister of Finance for security 
oO nates errenlation yeas tn eee 6,493,593 6, 662, 665 6,347,378 6,026,917 
Deposit in central gold reserves. 54,352,533 57,498,366 57,281,700 57,468, 933 
INotes. of other banks... c0ou. sae oe 40,571, 207 37,441,300 14, 885,399 15,055,772 
United States and other foreign currencies!.. - - 26,896, 899 27,766,337 
Cheques of other banks............ Anes a 104,878,651} 111,387,509} 108,568,475} 121,671,912 
Deposits made with, and balances due from 
other banks in Canada.......:........-.. 5, 243,496 5,008,577 4,679,352 5,101,136 
Due from banks and banking correspondents 
in the United Kingdom.................. 10,309, 844 8,090,470 7,819,605 8,583,316 
-Due from banks and banking correspondents 
elsewhere than in Canada and the United 
Ring dome teeters eee eee ein: 87,972,048 54,358, 289 66, 701,920 59,921,935 
Total QuicktAssots 2%. 21... > 560,991,264) 514,948,689} 502,027,025) 503,841,368 
Other Liquid Assets— 
Dominion Government and Provincial Goy- 
emmment. /secuntiesac:.... Steers... 198,826,031) 242,292,315) 314,099,097) 358,344,887 
Canadian municipal securities, and British, 
foreign and colonial public securities other 
than’ Canadianyss.ataa: ) 5s Spee oa 90,131,491) 112,642,627) 135,597,860} 147,563,292 
Railway and other bonds, debentures and 
BLOCKS he ate teal ns sae eae 48, 208, 758 46, 857, 264 52, 864, 890 59,597, 468 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 
loans in Canada on stocks, debentures and 
DONS is, Cee eens oo, Pe eee ee 101,320, 268 98,874,726} 109,035,615} 120,086,639 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 
loans elsewhere than in Canada........... 178, 457,564 198,047,516 181,705,220; 225,461,687 
Total Other Liquid Assets....... 611, 944,112 698, 714, 448 793,302,682 911,053,973 
Other Assets— 
Other current loans and discounts in Canada| 1,122,255,707| 1,052,132,479 979,153,750 902,845,185 i 
Other current loans and discounts elsewhere E 
Rhan in Canadas. pss en precy 149,586,461] 161,594,278} 181,651,237) 220,098,549 f 
Loans to the Government of Canada........ = = = = 
Loans to Provincial Governments........... 9,556,612 13,158,705 13,467,969 18, 234,969 
Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and . 
School districts.tes en ere See ee 74,627,370 73,681, 116 68,954, 363 64,410,578 
Overdue debts see | Veet ae 6 = 7,839,461 9,443, 664 12,813,926 10,879,402 
Real estate other than bank premises....... 4,977,208 6,191,758 7,579,417 8,620,949 
Mortgages on real estate sold by the bank. . 3,682,344 3,664, 553 3,745, 652 4,464, 047 
Bank premises at not more than cost, less 
amounts (if any) written off.............. 70,909, 881 70,073, 851 71,871,773 73,085,749 
Liabilities of customers under letters of ; 
credit.as pencontralke... Phe MET eee. 18,358,731 26,146,908 55,659, 929 62,541,017 
Other assets not included under the fore- 
Boing headsts. Aes, iit, Se Ree © 4,047,332 14,023,537 11,199, 288 9,543,275 
Total Other:Assetsi. x4 seo os 1,465, 841,107) 1,430,110,849) 1,406,097,304| 1,374, 723,720 
Grand Total Assets......................... 2,638, 776,483) 2,643,773,986) 2,701,427, 011) 2,789,619, 061 


1Not available prior to 1924. 


Bank Assets and Liabilities.—Tables 49 and 50 show in detail the assets and 
liabilities of Canadian chartered banks for the four years 1922 to 1925, the figures 
being yearly averages of the totals shown in the monthly statements made to the 
Minister of Finance. Attention may be drawn to the slight increase ($1,814,343) in 
quick assets in 1925, the increase during the last year alone of over $44,000,000 in 
the holdings of Canadian Government and Provincial Government securities, and 
the holdings of Canadian municipal securities, which show an increase of almos 
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$58,000,000 since 1922. The increase in the amount of “other liquid assets” of some 
$117,700,000 in 1925 served to balance the decrease of $85,373,584 in “other assets’ 
and to cause an increase in total assets over the previous year of $88,192,050. The 
table of liabilities shows some notable changes from 1924 figures. Demand deposits 
in Canada increased by almost $20,000,000, notice deposits by over $71,000,000 and 
deposits elsewhere than in Canada by $30,000,000, while balances due to Provincial 
Governments show a decrease during the year of almost $11,000,000. Total liabilities 
show an increase of almost $90,000,000. 


50.—Liabilities of Chartered Banks in the calendar years 1922-1925. 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Liabilities. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925, 


Liabilities to the Public— 
INFOS 1H CLUCUILAUION « cis e's 0/0 s1e'erdie-s.c.ece Gro oles 166,466,109} 170,420,792 166,136,765] 165,235,168 


Balance due to Dominion Government after 
deducting advances for credits, pay lists, 


PRUE Sr Gone. S 85:55 oS are pais Oe leo ste sa eal alate a Ss 83,669, 096 50,581,598 53, 862,784 34,510,533 
Advances under the Finance Act!............ - - 23,415,875 16,470, 833 
Balances due to Provincial Governments... 28, 833, 208 34,311,455 34,760,335 23, 823, 256 
Deposits by the public payable on demand 

BCAA. « oilscs a's sae ees ate Ser eee 502,781, 234 523,170,930 511, 218, 736 531,180,578 
Deposits by the public payable after notice ; 

or on a fixed day in Canada.............. 1,191,637,004| 1,197,277,065| 1,198, 246,414) 1,269,542,584 
Deposits elsewhere than in Canada......... 314,076,484 302, 265,063 332,533,491 362,103,660 


Deposits made by and balances due to other 
DIRMES IW CO ONAGA sfetcciccoma'e sank See s.etiecie evs 9,931,819 12,832,965 12, 887,711 12,173,493 


Due to banks and banking correspondents in 
NS SUBULAd TRIB ED OME 5s eyaicse corsperayqeerois"s 9,775,026 6,035,201 5,758,400 7,438,125 


Due to banks and banking correspondents 
elsewhere than in Canada and the United 


RT ONL ee EE ha Se sates eee deca 28,762,762 33,381,652 31,631,012 33,208,477 
Perlis pays cc. o:da/oik bale teks psoisieease aie stars 7,484,191 7,779,149 8,971, 846 11,236,765 
Acceptances under letters of credit.......... 18,358,731 26,146,908 55,659, 929 62,541,017 
Liabilities not included under foregoing 

EE eR set camer a acre eae cre ce eerdaner 3,046,993 10,105,599 27,103,578 3,367,575 

Total Liabilities to the Public. .....| 2,364,822,657| 2,374,308,376| 2,438,771,001| 2,532,832, 064 


Liabilities to Shareholders— 


WS SAAT ESSN BNC AIUD laa are. ctaye Fre 9,709). ci oR OIA OS 125,456,485) 124,373,293) 122,409,504) 118,831,327 
Amount of rest or reserve fund.............. 129,627,270) 126,441,667} 128,841,666} 123,108,366 
Total Liabilities to Shareholders... 255,083,755| 250,814,960) 246,251,170) 241,939,693 

Grand Total Liabilities..................... 2,619, 906,412) 2,625,123,336| 2,685,022,171| 2,774,771, 757 


1Not available prior to 1924. 


In Tables 51 and 52 will be found statistics showing the position of the 
individual chartered banks on Dee. 31, 1925. 
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51.—Principal and Total Assets of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, Dec. 31, 


Current zi Deposit in ie 
Chartered Banks. Sabian Pome Cental cere oes 
Coin. Reserves. ¥ 
$ $ $ $ 
Bank of Montreal.............. 26,919, 109 56, 913,553 20,000, 000 56, 128, 336 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 9,295, 560 22,956, 902 6, 000, 000 15, 434, 409 
Baukiofhoronto.-ncchciesss i: 416,905 5,581, 707 3,055, 866 7,842,344 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 163, 160 255, 722 700,000 5,086, 751 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.. 10, 484, 750 19,531,126 9,500, 000 42,166, 064 
Royal Bank of Canada........ 16,537,965 25,323,024 17,000, 000 57,755,763 
Dominion Banlee .n6. «..a.6e ee 2,124, 660 10,346, 995 1,200,000 12,278,770 
Standard Bank of Canada..... 876, 262 3,328,934 2,200,000 7,203, 834 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 881,934 3,459,971 7,500, 000 7,707,819 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 966, 721 8,983, 460 3,504,466 11,915,393 
Weyburn Security Bank..... & 20,002 58,485 400, 000 2,069,543 
WOE sees ssaisre eis 68,687,028 | 156,739,879 71,060,332 | 225,589,026 
Loans and Discounts. 
Chartered Banks. Call Current Call and 
Loans Loans Current Loans 
eae asi Nea 
$ $ $ 
Bank of Montreal f.jce1. 0 ut oso ceteis ie oe cele alee 12,579,916 | 241,120,194 | 183,042,698 
Bank of Nova Scotiasong .05- om aenosttes nietons 15, 972,356 71,006, 922 28,892,009 
Banke of Toronto 2: sec oties be cons elesrag eile dere 6,057,540 46, 445, 823 4,500, 000 
Banque Provinciale du Canada............... 10,301, 207 16, 152,536 - 
Canadian Bank of Commerce................. 21,880,371 | 204,050,594 58,062,418 
RoyallBank of Canndianen ees rockets oiatants 37,925,522 | 193,104,272 | 207,832,367 
Dominion Ban lise. sects os lapyctarastare arstert 58 8,180, 457 50,463, 277 5,128,719 
Standard Bank of Canada...................- 9,563, 608 40, 426, 854 - 
Banque Canadienne Nationale................ 7,482,631 59,572,426 2,503, 735 
Imperial Bank of Canada............... ees 5,730, 662 56, 194,398 7,087,332 
Wey burnpecurity Dank... do054ocne oanaiaind - 1,738, 459 - 
Te ee ee 135,674,270 | 980,275,755 | 497,049,278 


1Includes other assets. 


2,896, 069,857 


Securities. 


$ 
129,072,905 
58, 928, 169 
31,425, 297 
8,446, 656 
98,199,770 
127,527,496 
25, 284, 124 
18, 698,341 
29,088, 996 
22,032,013 
866, 702 


549,570, 469 


Total 
Assets. 


$ 

760, 708, 183 
244,709,088 
110, 260, 856 
43, 934,810 
498, 573, 868 
764,239, 495 
127, 933, 136 
88, 012,577 
127,481,791 
124,322, 119 
5, 893, 934 


, 
* 
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52.—Principal and Total Liabilities of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, 
Dec. 31, 1925. 
Due to 

Chartered Banks. Peon ; Reserves. és ape errs 

irculation. | Provincial 
Governments, 

$ $ $ $ 
ERMC Poe ORCC toe cane on etek oe ates ees ee 29,916, 700 29,916, 700 44, 330, 801 13, 152, 880 
WAIOOL NOV S SCOUA. rc. ce saccnes sudeeegecins « 10,000,000 19,500,000 14,700,310 3,949,756 
LEGS ee) a W000 ee ee ae ee 5,000, 000 7,000, 000 7,917, 792 1, 288, 874 
Banque Provinciale du Canada............... 3,000,000 1,500,000 4,034, 148 405,772 
Canadian Bank of Commerce................. 20, 000, 000 20,000 000 27,723,334 8,299,117 
RO yat DABKIOL GAUAGA: .<. cares eee se eee see 24,400, 000 24,400, 000 38,314, 807 21,485, 040 
LP STREST CSTW SER ee Ret ee a ee Ea 6,000, 000 7,000,000 7,117,396 2,059, 657 
Standard Bank of Canada: ...........5..6005 4,823,400 2,900,000 6,556, 315 2,251,883 
Banque Canadienne Nationale................ 5,500,000 5,500, 000 12, 620, 154 1,814,406 
Imperial Bank of Canada..................... 7,000,000 7,500,000 9,717,597 4,572,483 
Weyburn Security Bank’: 35025. Sees.) .: 3 524, 560 225,000 858, 912 95, 661 
TOAD cos nncs 5 See ee sas oe 116,164,660 | 125,441,700 | 173,891,566 59,375,529 
Deposits. 
Du 
panmanered Saari. Demand Notice Outside Other Liabilicies. 
C ainda: Casas, Cae 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Bank of Montreal-............. 165,979,783 | 366,671,887 85, 636, 417 8,438, 154 758, 685,489 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 31,808,490 | 117,226,259 36,472,332 3,031,532 244,005, 188 
Bank of Toronto...........-... 31,576,590 52,301,936 = 1,905,559 109, 501,326 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 5, 287,395 29,467,444 - 23,330 43 , 869, 673 
Canadian Bank of Commerce..} 124,076,781 | 217,101,924 51,057,799 12,091, 658 496,061,346 
Royal Bank of Canada........ 137,816,077 | 282,736,960 | 176,888,799 17,759, 102 761,994,215 
Deminion Bank............... 30,991,576 60, 921,941 2,253, 987 3,832,809 126, 968, 838 
Standard Bank of Canada..... 20,014,105 47, 666,837 - 2,278, 667 87,047,679 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 19,124,562 79,485,077 1,484, 180 757, 354 126,976,916 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 28, 838, 787 63, 114, 672 - 1,357,670 122, 647, 428 
Weyburn Security Bank....... 1,935, 092 2,180,546 - 19,317 5,871,748 
WP UAN 0 o asd ee. 597,449,238 |1,318,875,483 | 353,793,514 51,495,152 | 2,883, 629,846 


1Includes other liabilities. 


Deposits, Loans and Discounts.—<As an index of the course of banking 
business, of the nature of many transactions undertaken and of the general security 
of bank assets, loans and discounts are of great value. They illustrate clearly the 
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channels into which a large proportion of the potential earning power of the banks 
is directed, and, by providing a comparison between investments made in lending 
operations inside and outside of Canada, afford essential information regarding the 
conduct by a bank of one of its most important activities. 

Bank deposits, the demand deposits being to a large extent the product of 
lending operations, by which credit is advanced on security, followed by the deposit 
of the proceeds of a loan, are also of considerable importance, and, on account of 
their derivation, are one of the most valuable records of the volume of business done 
at any time. Actual deposits of cash (mainly deposits payable after notice or on a 
fixed day) are, of course, included with the amounts deposited after the granting of 
loans. 

Tables 53 and 54, following, give the deposits and loans of Canadian chartered 
banks for the years 1921 to 1925. The three important classes of deposits, demand 
deposits, notice deposits and deposits elsewhere than in Canada, show increases in 
1925 over the previous year of $20,000,000, $71,000,000 and $30,000,000 respectively, 
while balances due to the Dominion Government and to Provincial Governments show 
a decrease of over $30,000,000. The net increase of total deposits during the year 
was $90,548,851. 

Of the items listed in Table 54, all but two show increases during 1925. Current 
loans in Canada, for the third year in succession, show a decrease which in 1925 
amounted to over $80,000,000. This, however, was less than the increases in call 
loans and in current loans outside of Canada, which showed a combined increase 
during the year of $93,000,000. The net increase of all loans shown in the 1925 total 
is $15,224,929. 


53.—Deposits in Chartered Banks in Canada and elsewhere, for the calendar years 
1921-1925. 


Notre.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


Items. 1921 1922 1923. 1924, 1925. 
; : $ $ $ $ $ 
ge by the public of Can- 
ada— 
Payable on demand......... 551,914, 643 502,781, 234 523,170,930 511,218, 736 531,180,578 
Payable after notice or on a 
Axedidayrs erst tees nee 1, 289,347,063} 1,191,637,004| 1,197,277,065| 1,198, 246,414) 1,269, 542,584 
Deposits elsewhere than in 
Ganda ae. Het et rae: She 285,125,448 314,076, 484 302, 265,063 332,533,491 362,103,660 
Balances due to Dominion and 
Provincial Governments..... 138,199,582} 112,502,308 84, 893,053 88,623,119 58,333, 789 
Total Deposits........ 2,264, 586,736) 2,120,997, 930) 2,107, 606,111! 2,130,621, 760| 2,221,160, 611 


54._Loans of Chartered Banks in Canada and 
1921-1925. 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


elsewhere, for the calendar years 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Call and short loans on stocks 
and bonds in Canada........ 109,542,625) 101,320,268 98,874,726} 109,035,615] 120,086,639 
Call and short loans elsewhere 
Than. Canad aencs s.r 172,137,325 178,457,564 198,047,516 181,705,220 225,461,687 
Current loans in Canada!....... 1,323,158,731| 1,196, 883,077] 1,125,813,594) 1,048,118,113] 967,255,763 
Current loans elsewhere than in 
Ganadar eens cee ene 156,571,063 149,586,461 161,594,278 181,651,237 220,098, 549 
Loans to governments......... 12,965,097 9,556,612 13,158,705 13,467,969 18, 234, 969 
Overdue-cdlebts 2e.tei...ctee..2 6, 809, 274 7,839,461 9,443, 664 12,813, 926 10,879,402 
Total Loans.......... 1,781,184, 115| 1,643, 643,443! 1, 606,932,483) 1,546,792,080) 1,562,017, 009 


1Includes loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts. 
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Bank Reserves.—The Bank Act contains no specific provisions as to the 
amount of gold to be held against either note circulation or the general business of a 
bank. It requires, however, that 40 p.c. of whatever cash reserves a bank finds it 
expedient to carry shall be in Dominion notes. A second provision instructs the 
Minister of Finance to arrange for the delivery of Dominion notes to any bank in 
exchange for specie. Thus the gold reserve against Dominion notes, to the extent 
that the notes are held by the banks, is reserve against banking operations, the 
Dominion Government being the custodian of the gold for the banks. The other 
cash element in bank reserves is specie in hand. In addition to this cash on hand, 
Canadian banks carry three other kinds of assets which are regarded as reserves, 
being funds more or less immediately available for the liquidation of liabilities. 
These are:—(1) cash balances in banks outside of Canada; (2) call and short loans 
in New York (the favourite call loan market); and (3) readily marketable securities. 
These are shown, together with net liabilities, in Table 55. In Table 56 the ratio 
to net liabilities of each element of the reserve is shown. 


55.—Bank Reserves, with Liabilities, 1892-1926. 


Noxe.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


Cash Due from 
F Call and 
peaed Banks ter short loans 
Years. eu a in ClO ere elsewhere 
Dominion than in : 
3 the Total. than in 
Notes. Uni Canada and 
ited : Canada. 
Kingdom pnited 
8 5 Kingdom. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

EAS e iaale: Sot Ree eerie 17,794,201 2,058,538 20,728,669 22,787,207 - 
LCE 2 s.92 So eee as 2 19,714,648 2,651,533 17,318,101 19,969, 634 - 
SOE a a dole ae i od ote 22,371,954 3,439,354 18,904,416 22,343,770 - 
Lol eee A ess Bes i Le ae 22,992,872 4,915,458 23,183,161 28,098,619 = 
ESET 7 heh iB cele eats eed aeons. 22,318,627 7,147,788 17,207,798 24,355,586 - 
EAU his sete its Pee Orhan rac a ice a 25,178,151 11,149,437 22,060,471 33,209,908 - 
TROIS SAS... EOE SE NER. oko 25,330,564 11,078,459 21,849,137 32,927,596 - 
NT Diet sh Sree ny eee a noel 26,682,970 11,872,548 24,136,270 36,008, 818 - 
TOS. ahaa SIAN oe ipl arate 2 29,047,382 6,972,195 15,443,217 22,415,412 28,228,4691 
AOWtees. o-3. 4:4 pee sti aes.-s - 32,088,501 5,598,939 12,811,524 18,410,463 40,020, 238 
LE iio 8 5 etapa iia sara 35,478, 598 6,598, 159 13,519,799 20,117,958 46,162,659 
RUM Reet es, Aa ne een eee 42,510,574 5,638, 954 14,192,232 19,831,186 38,025, 662 
Dt See SO Se eee ee St 50,307,871 7,523,615 16,817,357 24,340,972 41,212,007 
LOO De Ps. Ga. 207 eee Ra. 56,590,323 9,960,560 19,201,939 29,162,499 51,452,955 
MOOG ee atitaeh so aie nies Sate. ae 61,287,581 8,877,979 16,801,119 25,679,098 59,363,639 
TOO feats 2s. 3b ee, ete eGo kid 70,550,520 6,027,157 15,363,728 21,390, 885 52,907,513 
cA LIS Sig el gene Re ran ae acre tae 80,654,276 9,828,186 30, 822,761 40,650,947 60, 764,075 
PO ee hae ee tere cae ean aes 95,558,461 10,311, 864 31,779, 144 42,091,008 119,728, 263 
Ot Clee. 5 SOO + NS ARE OES... 104,735,696 18, 892, 833 28,301,602 47,194,435 112,777,530 
LL 2 SOS Sane Oa SR ee A 120,146, 690 21,122,092 29,695,985 50,818,077 91,097,704 
py aceite: tea Neate til by SE 132, 853,405 21,338,926 28,894,103 50,233,029 105,718,070 
POT ha ceca e ster str ies ee 135,267,623 13,329,642 28,238,329 41,567,971 98,602,615 
LE Re aS ORE i RRC cae 159,775, 124 12,230,533 36,932,958 49,163,491 112,438,696 
cS pe ae ea is geal 200,113,021 20, 824,559 43,781,939 64,606, 498 118, 896, 692 
DRIES. Bard. ©. i. hte alah emis Nese 207,797,164 24,025,192 72,923,228 96,948, 420 164,786,760 
p ROLY (0 SPE SS OS See 210,475,400 17,885, 648 53,021,952 70,907,600 157,430, 648 
Ls ll led at oat be meted § Ae 256,656,174 10,973,606 47,419,961 58,393,567 162,233,308 
APLUUEe TIE CSS . Sinles tte aes 257,429, 889 12,359, 426 50,904, 693 63,264,119 163, 227, 204 
OE ee a ee Leer 259,462,332 17, 669, 923 62,100,182 79,770,105 200,098,050 
Deir e on onia eee teh eee TS a 255,474,332 12, 857,830 60, 885, 266 73,745,346 1725187,825 
LE Se ee ae Oe er or 251,169, 892 10,309, 844 87,972,048 98,279,642 178,457, 564 
UP at AE OSI ere 234,501,513 8,090,470 54,358, 289 62,448, 759 198,047,516 
EEL, aon ne he ale Me eh er Pg oe 235,743,196 7,819,605 66,701,920 74,521,525 181,705, 220 
NE ced eel attests 230,011,447 8,583,316 59,921,935 68,505,251 225,461,687 
RAD te at, SS Se ola ee 214, 182,302 11,520,189 59,261, 609 70,781,798 250;080, 998 


1 Average of six months, July to December, 1900. 
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55.—Bank Reserves with Liabilities, 1892-1926—concluded. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


Years. 


1Net liabilities are obtained by deducting from total liabilities to the public, as shown in Table 48, 


the items ‘‘notes of other banks, cheques on other banks,”’ ‘‘loans to other banks in Canada, secured, 


Total 
Net 
Liabilities.t 


Securities. 
on Canadian 
Peand | *unicipal, | poitway Total 
ee Ecciicn all and Total: Reserves. 
overn- Colonial other 
ment 2 Bonds. 
Securities. other than 
Canadian. j 
$ $ $ $ $ 
3,173,714 7,709,634 7,060,065 17,943,413 58,524, 821 
3,221,298 9,223,577 5,919,928 18,364, 728 58,049,010 
3,152,962 10, 634,982 7,893,695 21,681,639 66,397, 363 
2,792,147 9,423, 850 9,566,175 21,782,172 72,873, 663 
2,802,821 9,310,414 11,505,439 23,618,674 70, 292, 887 
3,049,525 12,559,340 13,728,645 29,337,510 87,725,569 
4,898,081 16,529,414 17, 241,967 38, 669, 462 96,927,622 
4,952,525 16,622,875 15,023,469 36,598, 869 99,290,657 
8,163,571 14,364,547 19,561,005 42,089,123 | 121,780,386 
11,331,385 13,031,176 30,440,258 54,802,819 | 145,322,021 
9,804,998 14, 487,633 34,859,390 59,152,021 | 160,911,236 
11,186,607 14,896,472 37, 800, 893 63,883,972 | 164,251,394 
10,705,202 15,560, 146 38,779,477 65,044,825 | 180,905,675 
8,833,627 18,820,985 39,974,520 67,629,132 | 204,834,909 
9,360,614 20,460,625 41,125,898 70,947,137 | 217,277,455 
9,546,760 21,198, 817 41,239,589 71,985,166 | 216,834,084 
9,522,748 19,788,937 42,651,006 71,962,686 | 254,031,984 
11,653,798 21,707,363 50,783,614 84,144,775 | 341,522,507 
14,741,621 21,696,987 56,194,734 92,633,342 | 357,341,003 
10,637,580 22,848,170 60,909, 240 94,394,990 | 356,457,461 
9,388,968 22,586,119 64,080, 763 96,055,850 | 384,860,354 
9,995,237 23,183,161 70,713,075 | 103,891,473 | 379,329,682 
11,697,603 22,707,738 68,636,267 | 103,041,608 | 424,418,919 
12,814, 898 31,553,091 74,020,538 | 118,388,527 | 502,004,738 
29,717,007 | 117,902,686 68,386,482 | 216,006,175 | 685,538,519 
131,078,854 | 183,341,125 58,958,908 | 373,378,887 | 812,192,530 
162,821,026 | 252,936,568 56,103,418 | 471,861,012 | 949,144,061 
214,621,625 | 256,270,715 54,429,301 | 525,321,641 |1,009, 242, 853 
120,356,255 | 210,826,991 48,031,228 | 379,214,474 | 918,544,961 
166,688,146 | 156,552,503 45,728,878 | 368,969,527 | 870,324,280 
198, 826,031 90,131,491 43,208,758 | 332,166,280 | 860,073,353 ~ 
242,292,315 | 112,642,627 46,857,264 | 401,792,206 | 896,789,994 
314,099,097 | 135,597,860 52,864,890 | 502,561,847 | 994,531,788 
358,344,887 | 147,563,292 59,597,468 | 565,505,647 |1,089, 484,032 
343,595,936 | 127,765,375 61,455,745 | 532,817,056 |1,067,862, 154 


yy 66 


200,590, 342 
209,917,600 
214,163,371 
222,531,570 


225,090,083 
244,627,721 
271,451,376 
307,537,537 
344,672, 898 


405,915,468 
451,052,607 
489,439,303 ~ 
534,147,781 
595,027, 264 


684, 185,650 
737,505,039 
726, 443,676 
844,098,072 
974,731,187 


1,044,712, 367 
1,178,577, 787 
1,222,752, 292 
1,251,372, 615 
1,298,018, 989 


1,520,438, 686 
1,771, 264,882 
2,071,307,749 
2,363,044, 215 
2,608, 151,193 


2,393,459, 361 
2, 219,372,799 
2,222,479, 569 
2,314, 701,740 
2,396, 104, 380 
2,390,419, 484 


> © =o eo @ Dehn 


including bills rediscounted,’’ which represent indebtedness within the system and are counterbalanced j 
by credits within the system. 
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56.—Ratio of Bank Reserves to Net Liabilities, 1892-1926.! 
Norte.—The statistics in this table are based upon the averages of the monthly returns in each year. 


Crit ductrom Call and short 


: loans else- aha Total 
Years. Cash on hand.|banks outside Securities 
where than ° Reserves. 
of Canada. in" Canada. 
p.c p.c. p.c p.c. p.c 

Deere idea ecis's simiave oes she eer 8-8 11-3 - 8-9 29-0 
ESE elit aerly tee Se cath 9-4 9-5 - 8-7 27-6 
5 EO | ee a 10-4 10-4 - 10-1 30-9 
TAT geo AM Kas 5 IU « aici apy Bes 10-4 12-6 = 9-8 32-8 
LS aie Apap Sac eae Seine 9-9 10-8 = 10-5 31-2 
Dhol Aa o* rE a < 7 aes 10-3 13-6 - 11-9 35-8 
a RE ca EE ee a eS 9-3 12-1 - 14-2 35-6 
Rs eee atevcvctert clive cleneieiere Seto x 8-7 11-7 - 11-8 32-2 
BM teh atianisie Seo ot ass o coty« vied 8-4 6:5 - 12-2 27-1 
7 el eotoey e, Slat ay a be 8-0 4-5 10-0 13-5 36-0 
LTR SA Pe a RL 7-9 4-4 10-2 13-1 35-6 
MOUSE tier Selocare & aieyeticraitas cintnscaies 8-9 4-0 7-7 13-0 33-6 
OU ee ee Cae oi spacers ax JOO 9-4 4-5 7-7 12-1 33-7 
OE ee eels ots Pansy Dare Sis wie ese 9-5 4-9 8-6 11-3 34-3 
RU tee Fc eicks aiicte Sclerastele vn dine 8-9 3-7 8-7 10-4 31-7 
ON ise ere xr oir 55 Cra Seny si EN fos 9-5 2-9 7-2 9-7 29-3 
PSone ees coe Sates wee rece 11-1 5-5 8-3 9-9 34-8 
LUE AS 22 Se Oe eee a eee 11-3 5-0 14-2 9-9 40-4 
EO cecnbavseonavexty sscrevels ess craxsteni varmaes 10-7 4-8 11-5 9-5 36-5 
Sn Ol ce 11-5 4-8 8-7 9-0 34-0 
Ll Ree) Ren Ss Se ae ee 11-3 4-3 8-9 8-1 32-5 
OE Seen ROS 5 crevasses D+ «tiasiainice 11-1 3-4 8-1 8-5 31-1 
1 ope Se alle pals ay rie aile ae & 12-8 3-9 9-0 8-2 33-9 
BOE eras baths siaterras cioatow aisha HS 15-4 5-0 9-2 9-1 28-7 
LiL a ee al Oe ee a 13-7 6-4 10:8 14-2 45-1 
|. See ee = a ee 11-9 4-0 8-9 21-1 45-9 
POSS. AF ot cceeeh cee Roses ws 12-4 2-8 7°8 22°8 45-8 
DD ooo Bot NG sca ni nk soe « lata 10-9 2-7 6-9 22-2 42-7 
ROG eect Bos 5 c:ciate ames wens 9-9 3-1 7-7 14-5 35-2 
MOOS Feiiee ik. a PI astina Seles c cael 10-7 3-1 7-2 15-4 36-4 
a arat dyes AO ose aim as iscn oe ose oS 11-3 4-4 8-0 15-0 38-7 
Psat: te MAR cic inte oid cic chro 10-6 2°8 8-9 18-1 40-4 
Le ae Sa. See, ee: ae 10-2 3-2 7-9 21-7 43-0 
ROAD viicsecty os PES Ao aes Be cae 9-6 2-9 9-4 23-6 45-5 
BAN ocea te iclaky F AON IN tw rere ntnvaveie sxe? 9-0 3°0 10-5 22°3 44-7 


1 See Table 55 for actual amounts. 


Chartered Banks in Canada.—During the period from 1881 to 1901, the 
number of chartered banks doing business in Canada under the Bank Act remained 
almost the same, 36 in 1881 and 1891 and 34 in 1901, but during the present century 
there has been in banking, as in industry, an era of amalgamations, the number of 
banks having dropped to 25 in 1913 and to 11 in December, 1926. That this has 
been far from involving a curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 48, 
which shows the development of the banking business since 1867, and in Table 57, 
which compares the number of branch banks existing in Canada at different periods, 
showing a growth from 123 at Confederation to 3,770 at Dec. 31, 1926, besides 
195 branches in other countries. Table 58 gives the number of branches of the 
various banks, by provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1926, while Table 59 contains the statistics 
of branches of Canadian banks doing business outside of Canada, an extension of 
Canadian banking (more especially to Newfoundland and the West Indies) which 
has proceeded very rapidly in recent years. 
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57.—Number of Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, 1868, re. 
1905, 1916, 1924, 1925 and 1926. 


Provinces. 1868. 1902. 1905. 19161. | 1924.1] 1925.1 | 1926.1 

Prince Edward Island................200+++- - 9 10 17 33 at 28 
Nove Septis: 4... 208i anas kee oe ee 5 89 101 111 141 140 134 
New Brunswick... ..J....4s¢.. ae sae 4 35 49 82 124 108 101 
Oh Gl oN eee ae cee SN A oe en ene 12 137 196 784 | 1,188) 1,100} 1,072 
Outen 82 Ais: 2 Anos tor ae cere ose 100 349 §49.| 1,354] 1,401.) 1,338 10 de326 
(VEDTTER HS) OC: ee aI re cee tl ake SERB ae OS - oz 95 200 249 233 224 
Sapkatehewanh....sabest. 0-1 ch ccas caer e eae - 30 87 413 452 426 427 
A WBORES Oo stecctatc one 3 PG es ee ee - - = 247 299 274 269 
British Golumbia. = os ase nee a ee 2 46 55 187 200 187 186 
VOR sii cits A OR Es Se Ts ara ee - - 3 3 a 3 3 
‘Total &7h.05-5. 2b Soe 123 747 | 1,145 | 3,198 | 4,040 | 3,819 | 3,770 


1Includes sub-agencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 


58.—Number and Location of Branches of Canadian Chartered Banks, as at Dee. 31, 


1926. 
oie New 

Chartered Banks. AS Riad y re Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. 
Baniksot Montreal.-© 2825. . duce mee ae 1 14 14 119 241 38 
Bank of Nova Seotiae,.J.......--feeeee: 9 38 36 19 126 7 
Banco ‘Toronto. 26 ee oe ee ~ - - 11 97 il 
Banque Provinciale du Canada......... 4 - 20 266 27 - 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 7 21 6 78 177 47 
Royal Bank ‘of Camadal ese 7.525822. 7 61 23 73 265 77 
Domimion Bank.: es. ki a aa se > - - 1 5 87 1 
Standard Bank of Canada......../...... - - 1 1 171 9 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........... - - - 498 31 16— 
Imperial Bank of Canada............... - - - 2 104 8 
Weyburn Security Bank.............:... -— - - - - - 

Totals. 20 eee eee 28 134 161 1,072 1,326 224 
British 
c Saskat- 2 Other 
Chartered Banks. Ghewaat Alberta. Polen: Yukon. Cointrita Total. 


BankvofiMontréal... 2240)... 2eecleepead 62 64 45 1 18 617 
Bank of Nova Scotia...............---. 15 7c 6 - 391 302 
Bank of Toronto. 12ee ee. a eee 37 11 by - 172 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... - - - - ~ 317. 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 87 53 59 2 14 551 
Royal Bank of Canada................:-. 142 79 53 = 1212 901 
Dommion Bank... ey eee. sae oe 5 > ¥ - 2 118 
Standard Bank of Canada............... 20 18 f - - 221 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........... i 8 - ~ 1 561 
Imperial Bank of Canada.............. 26 24 i5 - - 179 
Weyburn Security Bank.............. ae 26 - - - - 26. 
Totals. PARSE i 427 |. 269 186 3 195 3,965 


iIncludes one sub-agency. 
2Includes one auxiliary company. 
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59.—Number of Branches of Canadian Chartered Banks in other Countries, with 
their Location, Dec. 31, 1926. 


| 
Banks and Location. Branches. | Banks and Location. Branches. 
The Bank of Montreal— |The Canadian Bank of Commerce— 
EO ss ne a ae Bhalla Newioundiand. et ac 5. kay o's 2 
LS ETS a pe me alte Dead | B57 OFS Lo Te ae ie a ed a 1 
France SOSA ECIRALI LIT a. WEIS? ES iy, \beerazyl ep earer tts) Oe ae. |) 1 
POREOD C NCCE a oo reine cia an eh =~ ain 3 (enor eee 28S a Ae ee ee 1 
Wicerae, dome Ae oe SSH Is BA Oe Wie veap Dritaie ere, Sheek ge 2esl: 1 
Ran ore. Se. AE. Oe | ee ee 1 
; MGKICO toe ee ATE © avai aia. ote sae 1 
The Bank of Nova Scotia— rt StoPierte.et Miquelony .. <4. .os.221. 1 
Newfoundland................-.....- 12 |) Trimidad...-....-.----- 2+. epee ees J 
Serteceree eee tee eee ree es jo || United States:..............-.-...-. - 
CRE fre: epee ae eh os. ce weapele oe 2's Bits 8 | 
Dominican Republic...............-. 3 (The Royal Bank of Canada— 
ROntoLRucohe.. S23et at). Meal Fo. 2 Newfoundland. ......:.-.--.--+--.++: ‘ 
MintGerthae. ketone ee 3 CON ase | con oe eee Peers e 60 
Bain eer ee to. ete ees 1 || Porto Rico. .....--....--.-.--se eee 3 
r | British West Indies. .....-..........- 12 
fP* EFAli Pear cet, Menthe miata elem. oaista = 2 3 
Hicttenee ant i em inican Republic..............-.- 6 
Grontritatne... 9.0% «dd. dosekitesniien 1 || Gundel seepage Cp Bae aaa emi ae ; 
PROREIINAE esnce..------07--- << ih pr agner eee evens yoy aa ee 5 
|| Central and South America.......... 25 
i SAT: fee se eet. Se) EER, ee hs 1 
I er | ULE Sheen OL Syrh 11 eae e SI 1 
Banque Canadienne Nationale— DEANE SSEEOS foe on eee ae pore sleet 1 
FART. BA, wos Re ote eee Sell pe races rseeses . eee). . oe Fee ate. - 1 


Clearing House Transactions.—The appended table shows for the years 


1922 to 1926 the total volume of clearings in the clearing houses of Canada. 


These 


figures, it may be added, represent not only actual city clearings but exchanges 
between numerous rural branches of the banks in each district. 


60.—Amount of Exchanges of the Clearing Houses of Chartered Banks in Canada for 


the calendar years 1922-1926. 


Clearing Houses. 


Mirwetite t...2625 825.503 5-- 2 


Peterborough 
Prince Albert.. 


Regina Pos eee AG RE. eo 


RMREION. «0, coi feel. bee oe 


aS ae ae 


1922. ~ 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

33,077,338] 30,970,260] 29,796,999] 31,805,295) 31,005, 956 

54,067,486, 52,924,931). 46,050,667| _50,714,484| 55,117,564 


263,240,201 


234,211,250 
41,147,691 
160, 112,236 
283,272,009 
34,679,436 
32,490,715 
31,069, 140 
147,787,996 
17,707,369 
59,344,596 
5,093, 943,172 
64,035, 266 
27,367,207 
370,775,449 
37,100,117 


284,684,618 
184,949,431 
142,488,125 


87,892,572 
43,259,747 
4,974,949, 873 
682,964,537 
105,775,654 
170,789, 802 
2,563,938, 704 


272,438, 886 


217,371,339 
49,754,115 
152,328,563 
301,554,611 
34,886,561 
51,889,983 
31,976,083 
151,868, 946 
17,688,504 
50, 243,509 
5,493,105, 775 
63,910, 782 
29,251,758 
353, 699, 360 
39,376,920 
18,010,599 
303,116,299 
190, 195,987 
141,395,039 


89,106,604 
43,320,228 
5,591,568, 205 
750, 693 ,482 
105,229, 802 
176,443,115 
2,528,311, 969 


343,415,332 
29,916, 684 
220,329,390 
48,122,905 
148 486,237 
255, 781,872 
5,733,539 
, 875, 860 
, 718,555 
140, 877, 832 
ob 463,676 
1,537,923 

B, 353" 492,000 
58,471,697 
30.816.486 
332,140,501 
40,621,725 
16,572,708 
291,476,519 
179, 302,867 
133,734,811 


83,355,957 
41,432,014 

5, 255,433,826 
803,051,359 
108, 146,581 
164, 187,469 
2,682,695, 


199] 


355,320,700 


393,910, 637 


30,170,495 35,577,758 
239,350,281) 259,611,167 
43,110,272 48,102,058 
153,908,814} 150,800,486 
250,224,656) 268,402,609 
36,429,859 38 , 293,485 
49,231,111 51,757,833 
28,410,029 29,565,725 
136,640,609} 142,856,910 
15,359,364 15,462,821 
41,258,871 44,207,861 
5, 143,250,794) 5, 646,347,421 
61,186,405 64,190, 200 
33,049, 6€0 39, 253,105 
328,862,264} 338,607,358 
40,564,340 41,685, 282 


17,347,717 
296, 868, 697 


20,193,963 
319, 659, 403 


225,429,504) 241,153,813 
131,306,092} 136,226,527 
= 32,039, 147 
91,330,856} 103,237,691 
42,169, 656 44,259,486 
4,914, 651,845) 5,196,428, 183 
807,197,610} 888,704,118 
101,269,481 110, 885, 953 


172,716,001 
2,892,376, 615 


219,129, 742 
2,708,415, 756 


16, 247,121,737 


17,332, 632,215 


17, 008, 039,190 


16,761, 512,377'17, 715,090,018 
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Bank clearings, though generally regarded as a leading barometer of business 
conditions, are defective in that they record only inter-bank transactions — trans- 
actions through which one bank becomes either the debtor or the creditor of another. 
They do not record the numerous transactions in which the transfer of value is 
made within a single bank, as, for example, where the purchaser and the seller of 
values that are paid for by cheque carry their accounts in the same bank. As the 
number of separate banks has in recent years been steadily diminishing through 
amalgamations, there being only 11 in December, 1926 as compared with 18 in 1923, 
inter-bank transactions are bearing a steadily decreasing proportion to the total of 
business transacted, a fact which goes far to explain the decline in bank clearings 
from 1922 to 1925, as shown in Table 69. 


Bank Debits.—Since bank clearings have ceased to be a satisfactory measure 
of general business, the Bureau of Statistics in 1923 took up with the Canadian 


Bankers’ Association the advisability of securing a record of bank debits, 7.e., of | 


all cheques charged against accounts at any bank. The Bankers’ Association agreed 
to secure from January, 1924, the monthly aggregate figures of the amount of 
cheques charged to accounts at all banking offices situated in the clearing house 
cities of Canada, and the figures of cheques charged to accounts (bank debits) are 
given for the first three years for which the record was compiled in Table 61. The 
Weyburn Security Rank, operating in Southern Saskatchewan, has voluntarily 
added a record of all cheques charged to accounts at any of its branches. 

It will be noted, as establishing the need of the newer record, that bank debits 
for 1925 show a distinct advance over those of 1924, while bank clearings in the 
later year show a distinct falling off. The bank debits are a comparable record for 
the three years; the bank clearings, owing to the reduction in the number of banks, 
are not. 


61—Bank Debits at the Clearing House Cities of Canada, by Individual Cities, 
calendar years 1924-1926. 


Clearing House Centres. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
as $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces— 
FEL TAX Cee ee ae ee ne, ROE REA cr OO 249,104,107} 291,519,137} 310,156,211 
MONG L OM Reread teen crc et a Ie kao ee es concoeaee 73,309,527 72,670,817 80,079, 852 
Saint JOD ie cc tee ees ks, ee See 262,397,740 208,309,576 214, 503, 609 
TOT ee er a oe a sa See ee a es ee 584,861,374] 572,499,530} 604,739,672 
Quebee— : 
Montrealh ss ante. ac See eae ORR. Meee aad heen. See 7, 502,004,244] 7,765,597,874| 9,133,357, 705 
Quebec. Aer Sess opener eens Seen AE OC aa 533,783,980 606, 288,225 653,974, 690 
Sherbrooke: tet A¥.: . DRE SE EEL | WR ea ie). 97,202,878 103, 338,392 122,139,414 
TP OUGIRGE AA. CENSOR aw tee’ - eee eee eee, ae 8,132,991, 102] 8,475, 224,491] 9,909,471, 809 
Ontario— 
Brantior dems. saree faa: PRU Ee) SA tee - 85,522,249 97,420,194| 104,344,131 
Ghathante ene tons Se ee se tes, DOE. Tier 83,843, 306 12,002,109 78,113,391 
ort: Wallan Cee MAG yh kU YTD es SAS. ee 94,542,523 80,641,924 93,312,892 
Hamilton: 2 eee es Lg een. Bee 551,817,813 561,986,629 625, 859,573 
TCINSS CON es ee ee ie eae a eRe oe ee. 2 63,623, 168 60,684, 605 64, 839,958 
itch ener Se a pen ee CNS eta ch Rp ae Oe 95,723,382) 101,458,597) 107,791,171 
NSONCON OY OA eRe... cee ert eke, De BOER ART 265,782,161): 258,399,664 294, 440, 263 
Ottawa. eee ewe RIG ee he: * <n, ee ow gee 1, 957,362,315] 2,019,304, 868] 1,868,014, 198 
Petar borough! 00 G10 [ake Bye doh ©. ROMINA EER Fats 69,005,106] 74,622,879! 76,225,782 
Sarria. et N 2 Oe dee Oe Eee ee 8 A ~ - 96, 815, 933 
SRORONLO. bee cet atta oulae ne ETE haere ee ee ee 7, 659,055,119] 7,587,940,228] 8, 209,525,043 
WARGSOR. 1.58 apa eta citer e eRe Ake hong ROO Ran: Se 283,117,899} 321,031,895) 379,061,316 
1h 0 2 Leaner gta lea coe cre ares enon ATM agree mesma am one 11,209, 395, 041/11, 236,043, 641]11, 998, 343, 651 
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calendar years 1924-1926—concluded. 


61._Bank Debits at the Clearing House Cities of Canada, by Individual Cities, 


Clearing House Centres. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Prairie Provinces— $ $ $ 
SE SEPRTLELOND Pa heretic iste hate a ae OS See eee te 48,518,157 51, 160, 658 50,324,105 
Naira Ty ee icy tae ee LSS + bons oc tn Anes, ON eet 638,161,968) 622,214,679] 717,869,597 
vB BEE SVG CRY Ta a Si ar OR cece tart At ota Mt a ete a aoe ites 343,500,746] 368,310,143! 398,020,461 
Pa DINE oer tei erce.(e Senet nae eet oe en ee ee 58,854,511 58,423, 735 67,394, 727 
MRCLCATE SE itcer et es EE nei «Mane, Ma oe 51,545,072 41,053, 260 35, 076, 705 
RIGGED AVES AEM. iia eee a ees PE RPT SY 97,032,711] 105,510,363} 110,068,208 
TEE STTOTB LOY 8 ae ee eee RR EO Spe Eee Oe EN Sictn RR 24,529,364 24, 528,983 28,605,444 
PREP IAE eT to. . oe ae ee ee 299,873,256} 376,635,145) 404,126,726 
wee EE rg) teks uetye | Searcy z rip. eek Ot SNL el oF 117,115,462} 126,233,796) 146,930,427 
iy SUTRAS fot eae SEE a Se» pt fee onsite a he eat 3,792, 888,543] 4,182,585, 261) 3,877, 247, 424 
Biauches of the Weyburn Security Bank................. 33, 043, 169 43,391, 860 49,982,244 
ST OtANs Steen Nae oon ee ee eS, ae 5,505,062, 959| 6,000,047, 883| 5,885, 646,068 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster: 100../..5 S05 4 PER A 59, 364, 225 64, 256,015 77,071,830 
AWNTYSS ALE 20-2 eRe eo tee eRe vi ae tregtor r Ae 1,409, 852,038) 1,475,010,772| 1,553, 256,186 
PTO LOR TAOCEE other oln cisieincla erecta cts ee ee oe EE 255, 947,472 302,978,424 329,504,802 
PPotalt er 2) 20S eG DCS A, SRE ek Hea raat 1,725,163, 735| 1,842, 245,211] 1,959,832,818 
SPAT LOCALtOr. CAnaGa sees acne ogee Ae ees 27,157,474, 211!28, 126, 060, 756130, 258, “34,018 


Bank Amalgamations and Insolvencies.—Two tables are appended which 
may be of interest to students of Canadian banking history. The first, showing 
bank insolvencies since 1867, gives the capital paid up, reserve, assets and liabilities 
of insolvent banks, and shows also the payments p.c. to noteholders and depositors. 
In the majority of cases, both these classes of creditors have received payment in 
full. The table of bank absorptions gives the dates of absorption of the 33 banks 
which were incorporated with other institutions between 1867 and 1925. 


62.\_Canadian Bank Insolvencies since 1867. 


Date Paid- h eaten Paid to | Paid to 
Name. of up poe Nig prc Assets. Note- | Depos- 
Suspension. | Capital. une. Lee: holders. itors 
$ $ $ $ p.c. p.c. 
Commercial Bank of N.B.. 1868} 600,000 - 671,420] 1,222,454 100 100 
Bank of Acadia?............ April, 1873 100, 000 - 106,914} 213,346 - - 
Metropolitan Bank......... Oct., 1876 800, 170 - 293,379 779, 225 100 100 
Mechanics’ Bank........... May, 1879 194, 794 - 547, 238 721,155 574 573 
Bank of Liverpool.. .|Oct., 1879} 370,548 ~ 136,480} 207,877 100 965{7 
Consolidated Bank of Can.. Aug. , 1879] 2,080,920 - | 1,794,249) 3,077,202 100 100 
Stadacona Bank............ July , 1879 991,890 341,500! 1,355,675 100 100 
Bank of Prince Ed. Island..| Nov.28,1881 120,000 45,000} 1,108,000} 953,244 593 59} 
Exchange Bank of Canada..|Sept., 1883} 500,000) 300,000) 2,868,884| 3,779,493 100 663 
Maritime Bank of Dom. of E 
RSS. iNe. 2. eon... cv Mar., 1887| 321,900 60,000} 1,409,482) 1,825,993 100 103 
LL SES TR Se a eee Sept., 1887 200, 000 - 74, 364 277,017 100 100 
Bank of London in Canada.|/Aug., 1887} 241,101 50,000} 1,031,280) 1,310,675 100 100 
Central Bank of Canada....|Nov., 1887} 500,000 45,000} 2,631,378] 3,231,518 100 992 
Medetal Bank... .....-..... Jan., 1888] 1,250,000) 150,000} 3,449,499] 4,869, 113 100 100 
Commercial Bank of Mani- 

LUE SARE aie June 30, 1893} 552,650 50,000) 1,341,251) 1,951,151 100 100 
Banque du Peuple.......... July 15, 1895) 1,200,000} 600,000) 7,761,209) 9,533,537 100 75% 
Banque Ville Marie........ July 25, 1899 479,620 10,000} 1,766,841) 2,267,516 100 173 
Bank of Yarmouth......... Mar. 6, 1905} 300,000 35,000} 388,660) 723,660 100 100 
Pntario Banlk,. so susie 20 Oct. 18, 1906} 1,500,000 700, 000) 15, 272, 271|15, 920,307 100 100 
Sovereign Bank of Canada.|Jan. 18, 1908} 3,000,000 — |16,174,408)19, 218, 746 100 100 
Banque de St. Jean......... April 28,1908 316, 386 10,000 560,781 326, 118 100 304 
Banque de St. Hyacinthe. .|Jan. 24, 1908 331, 235 75,000} 1,172,630) 1,576,443 100 100 
St. Stephen’s Bank......... Mar.10,1910| 200,000 55, 000 549,830) 818,271 100 100 
Warmers\Bank: . 3.200.652. Dec. 19, 1910 567,579 1,997, 041| 2,616,683 100 1 
Bank of Vancouver......... Dee. 14,1914 445,188 912,137} 1,532,786 100 1 
Home Bank of Canada..... Aug.17,1923' 1,960,591 550, 000124, 889, 049'27, 434, 709 100 1 

1Liquidation incomplete. 2This bank was only in existence for 3 months and 26 days. Only some 


of its notes were redeemed on its re-opening for a few days. 
cents on the dollar on several thousand dollars worth of the notes which it held. 


The Dominion Government received 25 
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63.—Bank Absorptions in Canada since 1867.1 


Purchasing Bank. Bank Absorbed. Date? 

Banlsor Montreal sete cos.cety cert ee oe es Exchange Bank, Yarmouth, N.S.............. Aug. 138, 1903 
People’s Bank of Halifax, N.S.................|/Jume 27, 1905 

Ontatio Bank pod ipeis eee eee Oct. 13, 1906 

People’s Bank of New Brunswick............../April 15, 1907 

Bank of British North America............... Oct. 12, 1918 

Merchants Banknn.. sci aren hice aoe ae Mar. 20, 1922 

Molgons# Banka... Goat ocr one eens Jan. 20, 1925 

Canadian Bank of Commerce............ Gore: Banke sa: oa oie. on ee ee May 19, 1870 
Bank of British Columbiaze.j-.).5 sss... e Dec. 31, 1900 

Halifax Banking Cos ceivss a tee ee oe May _ 30, 1908 

Merchants Bank of P.Bil....:.......---».-+-~ .| iS Yaeeotee noua 

Hasterm Lownships Banks. 1 cote ache Feb. 29, 1912 

Bank of Hamilton............ i Fe ne Dec. 31, 1928 

Bank ofiNovaScotiacc. a. che eee ee Union Banko Penh. 345 5a) &. ae ee ee Oct. 1, 1883 
Bank of New Bronswieks. ..4:- 10. ..cekecien Feb. 15, 1918 

ithe Metropolitan Bank. 20.08. coe. .0 5 ee Nov. 14, 1914 

‘che Banlksof Ottawarees co at ee eee April 30, 1919 

Royal Bank of Canadas ..<. wis. dss ae. Unton ‘Banik, of bla iia: 2.4.5. apg eee Nov. 1, 1910 
‘Traders Bank oMGanada. 2 yavauat ton «+ eee Sept. 3, 1912 

= QuobecjsBanle. 6 650 cee eae i ee ee Jan. 2, Lolz 
Northern: Crown Banke). ).foe oe ae July 2, 1918 

Union, Bank of Canadas: iccn 2 oun. 2 se ee ee Aug. 31, 1925 

Imperial Bank of Canada................ Niagara, District Bank. ..........----ssenee June 21, 1875 
Standard Bank of Canada............... Western BankiohGanadand.sssonciet canine Feb. 18, 1909 
perung Bank of Canada: .) 1.2.0. eae eee Dec. 31, 1924 

Banque d’Hochelaga?.................... ‘Bangue Natiousle a.) eee eee April 30, 1924 
Bank of New Brunswick................. Summerside Bagk. i. sacar. bck fee eee Sept. 12, 1901 
Merchants Bank of Canada.............. MefchantsiBaik.t Sue Oe) Soe Bere Feb. 22, 1868 
Commercial Bank of Canada.................. June 1, 1868 

Union Bank ot Halitaxt-soases  aamdastae Commercial Bank of Windsor................. Oct. 31, 1902 
Northem Crown. Banliam):-qamest - sake ThéeNorthern, Bank’< hese. cases. tee aes July 2, 1908 
(CTOWDUBANRAOL © anadaen a 00s. Jackie ene July 2, 1908 

Union Bankiof Cahadai Poesia . a eee United tkinpire. Bank tees. SIAL. ese Mar. 31, 1911 
Home Bank on@anuada ss oe La Banque Internationale du Canada.......... April 15, 1913 


1The purchasing banks named in the latter part of the table are no longer in business. 

2Dates given since 1900 are of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorption. 

8The Banqre d’Hechkelaga after absorbing the Banque Nationale adopted the name Banque 
Canadienne Nationale. 

Government and Other Savings Banks.'—There are two classes of Domin- 
ion Government Savings Banks in Canada, the Post Office Savings Banks, under 
the Post Office Department, and the Dominion Government Savings Banks, attached 
to the Department of Finance. The former were established under the Post Office 
Act of 1867 (31 Vict., c. 10), in order ‘‘to enlarge the facilities now available for the 
deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that purpose, and to 
give the direct security of the Dominion to every depositor for repayment of all 
money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon’. On Mar. 31, 
1926, the number of offices authorized to transact business was 1,365, and the 
number of savings accounts was 79,178. Statistics of deposits are given in Table 65. 
The Government Savings Banks proper, under the authority of the Finance Depart- 
ment, are established in the leading cities of Canada under the management of the 
Assistant Receiver-General, and in other places in the provinces of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, under managers appointed by the Governor in Council. Statis- 
tics of their deposits are given in Table 66, and for the two systems combined in 
Table 67. 

1The system of Government of Ontario Savings Offices, established as sub-Treasury Offices of the 
Province, conducts a purely savings bank business, paying 3 p.c. on deposits, all of which are repayable on 
demand. The system has been in operation for about four years, during which time total deposits have 
grown to $20,000,000 (Oct., 1925), number of depositors to between 90,000 and 100,000, and the number of 
offices to 15, mostly in the western sections of the province. The province effects a saving by utilizing 
deposits for governmental purposes, rather than procuring funds by means of bond issues. 


A similar system is in operation in Manitoba, where 4 or 5 sub-Treasury Offices of the Province had 
about 45,000 accounts and deposits of about $15,000,000 in Sept. 1925. 
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Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, founded 
in 1846, and now operating under a charter granted in 1871, had on July 31, 1926, 
a paid-up capital of $1,500,000, deposits of $54,333,655, and total liabilities of 
$54,997,191. Total assets amounted to $58,483,688, including over $42,000,000 
of Dominion, provincial and municipal securities. The Caisse d’Economie de Notre- 
Dame de Québec, founded in 1848 under the auspices of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 and given a 
Dominion charter by 34 Victoria, c. 7, had on July 31, 1926, deposits of $12,357,102, 
a paid-up capital of $1,000,000 and an excess of assets over liabilities of $2,167,315. 
- The co-operative people’s banks of Quebec (119 in number) are also an import- 
ant element in promoting thrift and assisting business in that province. Loans 
granted in 1924 numbered 11,017, amounting to $3,763,852, an increase over the 
figures for 1923. Profits realized amounted to $398,976. 

Historical statistics of Post Office savings banks, of Dominion Government 
savings banks, of the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and the Caisse 
d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec are given in Table 64. 


64.—Deposits with Government and other Savings Banks,! June 30, 1868-1996, and 
March 31, 1907-1926. 


Other 
Savings Banks 
Praae oe 
Postal pO ity an Amount 
Years, Savings | CQvernment | ect, | Total. "| per head of 
Banks. Banke d’Eegnomie Population. 
e 
Notre-Dame 
de Québec). 
$ $ $ $ $ 
204, 589 1,483,219 3,369,799 5,057, 607 1-50 
856, 814 1,594,525 3,960, 818 6,412, 157 1-88 
1,588, 849 1,822,570 5,369, 103 8, 780,522 2-54 
2,497, 260 2,072,037 5,766, 712 10,336, 009 2-96 
3,096, 500 2,154, 233 5,557, 126 10, 807, 859 2-99 
3, 207,052 2,958,170 6,768, 662 12,933, 884 3-53 
3,204,965 4,005, 296 6,811,009 14, 021,270 3-67 
2,926,090 4,245,091 6,611,416 13, 782,597 3-55 
2,740,952 4,303,166 6,519, 229 13, 563,347 3-43 
2,639, 937 4, 830, 694 6, 054, 456 13,525,087 3-37 
2,754,484 5, 742,529 5, 631,172 14,128,185 3-46 
8,105,191 6, 102,492 5,494, 164 14, 701, 847 3°55 
3,945, 669 7,107, 287 6, 681, 025 17,733,981 4-21 
6,208,227 | - 9,628,445 7, 685, 888 23,522,560 5-44 
9,473,661 12,295, 001 8, 658, 435 30, 427, 096 6-94 
11, 976, 237 14, 242,870 8,791,045 35,010, 152 7-90 
13, 245,553 15, 971, 983 8,851, 142 38, 068,679 8-49 
15,090,540 17, 888,536 9,191,895 42,170,971 9-29 
17,159,372 | ~ 20,014,442 9,177,182 46,350, 946 10-10 
19,497,750 21,334,525 10, 092, 143 50,924, 418 10-98 
20, 689, 033 20, 682,025 10, 475, 292 51,846,350 11-06 
DEO. 25.8 Saletan swies ones 23,011,423 19,994, 934 10,761, 061 53,717,419 11-33 
POS ee s.0.  eyele eee’ Bidve'e. «0/0 ay ete 21,990, 653 19,021,812 10,908, 987 61,921, 452 10-83 
BOOT ata oy Sen eis vical vids Berne 21,738, 648 17, 661,378 10, 982, 232 50,382, 258 10-40 
ROD ree dates: 5p aieta:s Cb ares o's siete. atarehete 22,298,402 17, 231, 146 12, 236, 100 51,765, 648 10-59 
LO Sern ren pt ep pas OI ITIL 24, 153,194 17, 696, 464 12,823, 836 54, 673, 494 11-08 
LO SE ee ee 25, 257, 868 17,778, 144 12,919,578 55,955, 599 11-23 
el kane ac imate a eae WARNER aA Ras 26, 805, 542 17, 644, 956 13, 128, 483 57,578,981 11-44 
UD ana. «aici abe sis ose Ws 28,932,930 17, 866, 389 14, 459, 833 61, 259, 152 12-04 
ESO mots pevatastecns es pede trecersesiaes 32,380, 829 16,554, 147 15, 025, 564 63,960, 540 12-44 
Ce acer CS IEE: ae 34, 480, 938 15, 630, 181 15,482,100 65,593,219 12-62 
ERODE TAS eho c saree esas, oles se 34,771, 605 15,470,110 15, 893, 567 66, 135, 282 12-57 
OM emt kore cts mae cet rc 87,507,456 15, 642, 267 17,425,472 70,575, 195 13-26 
CLES ea Se pa es ey 39,950, 813 16,098, 146 19,125,097 75,174,056 13-95 
TU LE SBOE SAO COC ESERIES 42,320, 209 16, 117,779 20,360, 888 78,798,876 14-44 
PENDS IREL s ke cou Iracie a sls eae ees 44, 255,326 16,515, 802 21,241,993 82,013, 121 14-83 
oS BDO Ce wee yt 45,419, 706 16, 738, 744 23, 063, 143 85, 221, 593 15-21 
EMIS Pea sole Sete pice siete ae tees > 45,368,321 16,649, 136 25, 050, 966 87, 068,423 14-53 
SOR SC es Soiree hn hob ease 45,736,488 16, 174, 134 27,399, 194 89,309,816 14:47 
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64.— Deposits with Government and other Savings Banks,! June 30, 1868-1906, and 
March 31, 1907-1926— concluded. 


Other 
Savings Banks 
sue (houtee 
Postal On ity an Amount 
Years. Savings yoke eines i cokes “s Total. per head of 
Banks. Banks. d’Reonomie Population. 
e 
Notre-Dame 
de Quebec). 
$ $ $ $ $ 

LOO Tiers ferrets vias eects ae 47,453 , 228 15,088, 584 28,359, 618 90,901, 430 14-42 
NGOS sthatavre dace sete OSs: onl elepais 47,564, 284 15,016,871 28,927,248 91,508, 403 14-10 
1909: SAE DAS. Gat eeiiceie wae sents 45,190, 484 14, 748, 436 29, 867,973 89, 806, 893 13-41 
TOMO re eraratenwts so Magica aye reeerataeee eases 43,586,357 14, 677, 872 32,239, 620 90,503, 849 13-08 
QI es arays aramracn svaye stores evciolere 43, 330,579 14, 678, 752 34,770, 386 92,774, 717 12-87 
O12 Seen aero babe mite 43, 563,764 14, 655, 564 39, 526, 755 97,746,083 13-27 
NOUS. aya cute & fe peisheeminhale ieee 42,728,942 14,411,541 40,133,351 97,273, 834 12-92 
HOLS ies 3 Sed soahiee srw elaletete eles 41,591,286 13,976, 162 39,110,439 94, 677, 887 12-31 
DONG sense os waite eater ole tities 39,995, 406 14, 006, 158 37,817,474 91,819, 038 11-68 
TOUG 2c Aasiiee nce gat cineere tte 40,008, 418 13,519, 855 40,405,037 93 , 933,310 11-69 
1A A ee Reon Det Bate o Se Eee 42,582,479 13, 633, 610 44,139,978 100, 356, 067 12-27 
LQLSH. sever tioe es cee ae. ¢ 41,283,479 12,177, 283 42,000,543 95,461,305 11-46 
VOUG eta sis Sahare: erties velerad a arese? 41, 654, 960 11,402,098 46,799,877 99, 856, 935 11-78 
1020 i acer OER ee 31, 605, 594 10,729,218 53,118,053 95,452, 865 11-06 
TOD Bre iactasraracien arora naitiertitbese 29,010, 619 10,150,189 58,576,775 97,737,583 11-12 
OOD im Aare fetsiake teapeiangosera sce oeoieekere 24, 837,181 9,829, 653 58, 292, 920 92,959, 754 10-40 
te Pe A aes. etree 22,357, 268 9, 483, 839 59,327,961 91,119,068 10-03 
ODA scar craravo sretacsctarerstrreraterd sek 25, 156, 449 9,055,091 64, 245, 811 98, 457, 351 10-67 
ODS orsprs cers are netoo seeing heer 24, 662,060 8,949, 073 65, 837, 254 99,448,387 10-62 
i EPA Dee ee rater ARE Bes OOO CRRA 24,035, 669 8,794,870 67,241,344 100, 071, 883 10-53 


1Does not include Provincial Government savings banks. 


65.— Business of the Post Office Savings Banks, March 31, 1921-1926. 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1923, 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Savings banks.......... No. 1,328 1,303 1,307 1,345 1,369 1,365 
IDOpOSIte ce enter eres $ 6,631,685 | 3,499,339 | 2,606,611 | 7,118,912 | 4,089,059 3,508, 289 


Transferred from Gov- 
ernment §.B. to Post 


@fhce:S. Bp aaeeen $ 589, 247 56, 468 - 207,053 - - 
Interest on deposits... .. $ 883 , 842 767, 302 677,918 672,436 733,136 705,176 
Total cash and interest... $ 8,104,774 4,323,109 3, 284, 529 7,791,348 4,822,195 4,213, 464 
Withdrawals....:....... $ 10, 699, 749 8,496, 547 5, 764, 442 5,199, 220 5,316, 584 4,839, 856 
At credit of open accts.. $ | 29,010,619 | 24,837,181 | 22,357,268 | 25,156,449 | 24,662,060 | 24,035, 669 
Open accounts........ 1>..No. 88,563 82,196 76, 1il 81, 104 80,550 79,178 


66.—Business of the Dominion Government Savings Banks, March 31, 1921-1926. 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1923, 1924. 1925. 1926. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits it,.1. ea wees. 2,103,873 | 1,400,906 | 1,223,171 | 1,344,503 | 1,105,021 | 1,063,821 
Interest on deposits......... 294,349 289, 210 278, 640 263,551 261, 223 257, 569 
Total cash and interest...... 2,398, 222 1,690,116 1,501,811 1, 608 , 054 1,366, 244 1,321,390 
Wathdrawals; sae: atte 2,977,251 | 2,010,652 |’ 1,897,625 | 1,986,806 | 1,472,262 1, 475, 588 
At credit of depositors...... 10,150,189 | 9,829,653 | 9,483,839 | 9,055,091 | 8,949,073 8,794, 870 


67.—Total Business of Post Office and Dominion Government Savings Banks, March 


31, 1921-1926. 
Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Diepostts..5.. « A:tame segs es 9,324,805 | 4,956,713 | 3,829,782 | 8,463,415 | 5,194,080 4,572,110 
{nterest on deposits......... 1,178,191 1,056,512 956, 558 935, 987 994, 359 962, 745 
Total cash and interest......| 10,502,996 | 6,013,225 | 4,786,340 | 9,399,402 | 6,188,439 5,534, 854 
Withdrawals.: 0.2. ose. sae- 13,677,000 | 10,507,199 | 7,662,067 | 7,186,026 | -6,788, 846 6,315, 444 


At credit of depositors...... 39,160,808 | 34,666,834 | 31,791,107 | 34,211,540 33,611,133 32, 830,539 
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3.—Loan and Trust Companies. 


Business such as that now transacted by loan and trust companies was first 
carried on by an incorporated Canadian company in 1844, when the Lambton Loan 
and Investment Company was established, while the Montreal Building Society 
was incorporated by c. 94 of the Statutes of 1845. In order to legalize and en- 
courage such operations in Upper Canada, an Act was passed by the Canadian 
Legislature in 1846, followed in 1847 and 1849 by Acts in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia respectively. These early companies were termed building societies; their 
activities comprised mainly the lending of money on security of real estate and also 
the lending of money to members without their being liable to the contingency of 
losses or profits in the business of the society. In addition to these operations, such 
companies were authorized, by an Act of 1859, to “borrow money to a limited 
extent’”’. Later, by the Building Societies Act of 1874, authority was given to re- 
ceive money on deposit and for the board of directors to issue debentures, subject to 
certain restrictions as to amounts of deposits. 


The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making returns to 
the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate paid-up capital of 
$2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. Rapid increases in the number of companies 
and total volume of business resulted from subsequent legislation until in 1899 102 
companies made returns, showing capital stock paid up of $47,337,544, reserve 
funds of $9,923,728 and deposits of $19,466,676. Total liabilities had increased 
from $3,233,985 to $148,143,496 between 1867 and 1899. 


After slight decreases in the number of companies in operation shortly after 
the turn of the century, further increases were again recorded until, in 1925, a total 
of 124 companies were in existence in Canada. Of this number, however, complete 
statistics are available of only 28, the companies which are incorporated by the 
Dominion Parliament under the Loan Companies Act, 1914, and the Trust Com- 
panies Act of the same year. These companies alone are required to make returns to 
the Dominion Government, provincially incorporated companies having purely 
voluntary relations with Dominion Departments. > 


The statistics published by the Finance Department in the “Annual Report of 
the Affairs of Building Societies, Loan and Trust Companies in the Dominion of 
Canada” until 1913, including voluntary returns from corporations operating under 
provincial charters, have been replaced, since 1914, by those in the ‘‘Annual State- 
ments of the Loan and Trust Companies incorporated by Acts of the Parliament of 
Canada”’; the latter, since the report of 1923, includes a brief statement of the 
business of provincially incorporated companies. 


Trust companies, it may be added, act as executors, trustees and administrators 
under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, as 
agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the living, as guardians of 
minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for municipalities and companies 
and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bankruptcy. Some companies 
receive deposits, but the loaning of actual trust funds is restricted by law. The 
principal function of loan companies is the loaning of funds on first mortgage security, 
the money thus made available for development purposes being secured mainly by 
the sale of debentures to the investing public and by savings department deposits. 
Of the loan companies operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct 
loan, savings and mortgage businesses, generally in the more prosperous farming 
communities. 
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The Abstract of Statements of Loan and Trust Companies in Canada, pub- 
lished by the Department of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 1923, made 
possible for the first time in recent years a comparison of the statistics of the opera- 
tions of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies and those of companies 
chartered by the Dominion Government. These figures are of particular interest 
in the case of trust companies, which, on account of the nature of their transactions, 
are peculiarly provincial institutions, since their chief duties are intimately con- 
nected with the matter of probate, which lies within the sole jurisdiction of the 
provinces. Loan companies which often confine the bulk of their operations 
to particular districts and whose finances are frequently bound up with those of the 
community, are similar in many respects. 

The appended figures of operations for the year 1924 illustrate the relative 
importance of companies chartered by the Dominion and by Provincial Govern- 
ments. In the case of trust companies, the item of “Estates, Trust and Agency 
Funds” affords an idea of the predominance of provincial concerns. Loan company 
statistics, on the other hand, indicate an approach to equality between the volume 
of business done by companies operating under Dominion and provincial charters. 


68.—Summary Statistics of the Operations of Loan and Trust Companies in 
Canada, 1924. 


LOAN COMPANIES. 


Provincial Dominion 
Items. Companies. | Companies. Total. 
$ $ $ 

Book vValiie:oMAssetisinscn Sagan ce a ae eee eine Tee 87,316, 412 101, 919, 837 189,236, 249 
EAAbUities: tOdg Des kG tae t ete emtattne Soares adesoe sada ace. tes 45, 454,972 63, 989, 554 109, 444, 526 

Capital Stock— 
IR UG DOTIZO Geter ce foaevee oye lear eee NUS RT ScIGT rs OOOO 58, 865, 860 89,177,660 148, 043, 520 
Subseribed Je, ir hiatosc wales wicstores eaten a tees eee 23,101,890 34,099, 770 57, 201, 660 
PT REE AES [SE Weta ic oot eRe een ane O ene LP Oey atic a ee 22,993, 840 22,592, 057 45,585, 897 
Reserve and Contingency HUNdS,...cs. sides: sees eee neces 16, 668, 067 13, 734, 681 30, 402, 748 
Other hiabilitiestto shareholders... 5.2)... 21a sesissice «| teaetseilat 1, 649, 483 795, 400 2,444, 833 
Motabliahtliisesitoshareholderses easceperes car eccee aces 41,311,340 37, 122,138 78,433,478 
Netiprofit realized during'year.... .cnc.secheceeiene sae tee. 2,057,065 2,230,514 4,287,579 

TRUST COMPANIES. 
Provincial Dominion 
Items. Companies. | Companies. Total. 
$ $ $ 
Assets— 

Company Bund Ba acoratinete at on rae aeie cee are ee 29,767,770 12,056, 259 41, 824,029 
Guaranteed undsh Pa xpos t=. Boos oe ee eee 42,285,028 14,308, 737 56,593, 765 
Estates, Trusts and Agency Funds............0.0..0.0005 674, 027, 849 123,082,289 797,110, 138 
TOtal:s viccryosnyise «spaniel exacts Sa siete sie pbeariahar etowtnak 746,080,647 | 149,447,285 895, 527, 932 

Capital Stock— 
ENUE MOTI ECs sete e eAien ace reunis Near tase aioe al cess eucrauc ies otesereiee 31,300,000 17, 100,000 48, 400, 000 
Gibseribedl sawed ccteee Meee eeeee IAC 18,180,200 | 10,656, 850 28, 837, 050 
Pal Uplrray et. «tere haar skews sia 15, 388, 697 8,796,479 24,185,176 
Reserve and Contingency Funds 9,772,903 1,918,567 11,691,470 
Wnappropristed Surphisie me acess can een eter eae ees 1,115,750 85, 507 1,201, 257 
Net profit realized during year. o.chidalsasiwlewo cis cisieinis 2s <foi or- 1,749, 948 585, 422 2,335,370 


—— 


Following are the detailed figures of loan and trust company business carried 
on by companies chartered by the Dominion Government for the years 1914 to 1925. 


= 
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69.—Liabilities and Assets of Loan Companies chartered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, 1914-1925. 


LIABILITIES. 


Liabilities to Shareholders. Liabilities to the Public. 


| Debentures and 
Manta: mee Debenture Stock. eae 
apita eserve OO : ue 
paid up. | Funds, | Total Elsewhere| Deposits. and Total.? 
Canada. and accrued. 
sundries. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
19,238,512} 9,374,363/29,375, 689] 6,688, 124/26,101,702} 8,104,072)  318,504/41,212, 402 
19,401,856) 9,878, 266/30, 155, 708] 6,764,836/25,538,301} 9,193,194) 340, 627/41,836,958 
19, 673, 9384}10, 319, 176/29, 993,110} 6,889, 946)24, 653, 657 8, 987, 720 347, 864/40, 879, 187 
19, 813, 217/10, 705, 215/30, 518,432) 7,075,081/22, 430,846] 8,934,825)  351,420/38,792,172 
19, 945, 858/10, 938, 193}30, 884,051] 7,442,982/23,501,565} 7,802,539}  364,087/39, 111,173 
20,191, 612}11, 923, 234/32, 114, 846 - - 9,347,096 — |42,405,175 
24, 062, 521/13, 442, 364/39, 110, 640)16, 982, 032/18,451,054| 15,257,840 — 151,302, 620 
25, 750, 966/14, 278, 619/40, 629, 689/17, 682, 083/20, 265,766) 15,868,926}  480,547/54, 651, 433 
25, 241, 600|14, 740, 834/40, 013, 363/20, 360, 480/22,390,990} 16,910,558 499, 661/60, 386, 903 
24,939, 622|)14, 879, 516}41, 239, 712/22, 667, 861/24,315,010) 15,854,029 577, 460] 63, 600, 093 
22,592, 057|13, 734, 681/37, 122, 138/25, 426, 484/21,901,431) 15,970,077 543, 131/63, 989, 554 
22,379, 918114, 225, 454/38, 161, 381129, 324, 826|21, 600,001! 18,567,986] 518, 658170, 128,469 
ASSETS. 
a ee , 
ebentures, nterest, 
Real Mortgages Collateral | Stocks and Cash on rents, etc., ~ 
Years. E 4 on Real hand and Total.3 
state. ietata Loans. other aes due and 
, Company accrued. 
property. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
IGT eb oda: 1,763,892) 53,710,084 -— | 11,301,869] 3,220,803 591,443] 70,588,091 
POTS OSE ee see 1,779,030} 52,807,357 - 12,793,309} 3,933,004 679,966] 71,992,666 
FDLG RE soe 1,485,267| 51,981, 926 - | 13,482,805} 3,241,053 681,246] 70,872, 297 
POUT ER steers «sere 1,577,576} 49,712,872 - 14, 156,080 3,478, 220 751,475| 69,676,223 
POLS eRe oc Ae 1,512,520] 48,293,988 = 16, 640,017 3,023, 839 524,664] 69,995,028 
AOLO Me ares Kade - - - 2 - 2,838, 636 261,810] 74,520,021 
AOQO Vashi. ches 4,753,049] 63,725,084 1,750,128} 16,593,932 3,363,877 1,658} 90,413,261 
POZL Pinte. ee 4,979,779| 67,147,513 1,618,865] 15,328,797 4, 568, 984 2,790,348) 96,698,810 
DODDS he. wei 5,309,854] 69,824,985) 1,916,976] 16,967,305] 4,800,649] 2,989,460) 102,462,090 
LO ZS CRRA Site cots 5,515,170} 73,858,726 1,772,148] 16,445, 635 3,467, 822 3,353,822] 104, 866, 102 
GDB pectin yi e « 4,035,532] 71,468,506 1,722,803) 18,568,856 3, 636, 592 2,470, 756| 101,919, 837 
15 ee ene 8,981,585! 77,056,004 1,532,366! 19,997,656 3,390, 709 2,156,768] 108, 289, 848 


1[Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 
2Includes other liabilities to the public. 


5Subject to revision. 


3Includes other assets. 
4Book value of real estate for company’s use. 


70.—Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies chartered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, 1914-1925. 


COMPANY FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 


To the 
To Shareholders, Public. 
Years : Total. 
Capital a Taxes, 
paid ae ae fhe Total borrowed 
up. ’ a oo money, etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LE el Be Age Mint SO nc act eI 6,051,146} 2,541,413 202,427| 8,794,986} 1,948,414) 10,743,400 
DOES ers [eee ee eet. so 5,307,128) 1,159,479 233,738] 6,700,345 606,005] 7,306,350 
Vt EL ae ire Po see te 5,673,670) 1,245,589 287,214} 6,919,259 620,470] 7,826,943 
SPO e ee sa pein eile cokes vee ok 5, 297,130 1,275,789 352,153 6,925,072 731,220 7, 656, 292 
BSPUES Wi ono chs crite. <\clala, slic o/eseale 6, 266, 203 1,477,617 415,938 8,159, 758 676,379 8,856, 137 
nae oP AR ot SOD OSU r 7,356,474 1, 643, 464 391, 625 9,391,563 616,378| 10,007,941 
(Deed qc A abe Te OD ALIO GEO 7,465,376) 1,908,753 391,975) 9,766,104 561,265) 10,327,369 
Oe A EOE ORO ne Ae 7,532,777) 1,746,579 167,303} 9,446,656 499,264) 9,945,923 
ALTE Sts eae e's ee erie das P 7,678,401 1,912,123 46, 068 9, 636, 592 329, 827 9,966,419 
Oe 9 Se RN SIE apt 7,772,749 1,908, 887 5,674 9, 687,310 832,724) 10,520,034 
ve een ape are By eae 8,796,479] 1,918,567 169,390} 10,884,436 766,783) 11,651,219 
SEER Mies oes) ane oe ae 8,971,918! 1,837,723 182,466] 10,992,107 764,425| 11,756,532 


1Subject to revision. 
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70.—Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies chartered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, 1914-1925—concluded. 


COMPANY FUNDS—ASSETS. 


Market 
Loans ‘ Govern- value All 
ment, Cash ts es other Total 
Y Real aay on Hi - e, assets | assets 
cats: On On On ihe Se Stocks | hand | 8°V Fae belonging] of the 
real real | stocks | Ste a 1 and in a cae to the com- 
estate, |estate,| and he ti % banks. aie ee a com- panies. 
first second | securi- oe % ade T! panies. 
liens. liens ties. ; alia: 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1914... | 5,189,797) 113,095] 557,625 - 787,400 - | 179,928} 879,039] 3,033, 756/10, 740, 640 
1915... .| 3,972,520] 102,395} 647,524 - 876,760 — | 172,448 5,181! 1,529,522) 7,306,350 
1916... .| 3,906,986) 544,747) 374,392 — | 1,116,110 — | 266,964 32,231] 1,585,513] 7,826,943 
1917... .| 3,993,484] 297,387| 253,781 — | 1,145,815 — | 173,130 3,331] 1,789,364] 7,656,292 
1918... .} 3,933,962] 101,784) 294,472 — | 1,839,000 — | 724,689 5,865| 1,936,365] 8,836,137 
1919....| 4,432,455] 557,171) 496,769 — | 2,170,618 — | 706,763 8,392! 1,635, 773/10,007, 941 
1920... .| 4,736,064 — | 512,800] 701,564|,2,500,942) 349,294) 576,125 - 847,463|10, 224,252 
1921... .| 4,408,914 — | 344,302] 908,618] 2,400,914] 253,779] 603,618} -253,598] 1,317, 785]10, 237,930 
1922....| 5,254,434 — | 391,475] 567,970) 1,584,234] 264,186] 473,687| -302,974] 1,412,205]/10,353, 243 
1923... .| 5,402, 752 — | 375, 129}1,048,682] 1,656,304] 292,564} 481,672] -255,343) 1,573,406|10, 830,509 
1924....| 5,114, 753 — | 446,001}1,551,673} 1,598,971] 336,818] 524,368} -340,919] 2,483, 675}12,056, 259 
19252...| 5,240,264 — | 459,36011,807,257! 1,718,075! 412,087] 622,396! -104,510! 1,653, 256/11, 912, 695 
TRUST FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 
Guaranteed Funds. Estate, 
Trust 
Years. Interest and Total. 
Principal. due and Total. Agency 
accrued. J unds. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Diane a RR Se AES ccc ee a ee 8,560,468 - 8,560,468} 29,832,343] 38,392,811 
HOMO as tt Meas I, Rete oe ee 9,727,099 = 9,727,099} 31,002,934) 40,730,033 
TOUOM Ae. PRR Pee once ee. ee See 10,405,318 - 10,405,318] 36,756,902} 47,162,220 
SRE As een eae ek ES EERE ae Se RMR 11,149,958 = 11,149,958) 38,141,389) 49,291,347 
LOU SHAG eho eee | tee eee Sere 12,743,379 - 12,743,379} 56,194,857) 68,938,236 
SOLOS RL re Sete: BES oo5 och wey aes ee 12,704,672 - 12,704,672] 52,084,047| 64,788,719 
LOOM BOs PRE leo. conctul: a ee eee 9,339,070 135,971 9,475,041) 57,225,303} 66,700,344 
aS NE eo ophcenpeec ts GSE TgEaiRY & Fe, tn ARE ee 8,424,128 125,514 8,549,642) 79,252,639) 87,811,965 
LOD Diba. wwe, WO ie pe ce TN RB IRA yn 2 ae 8,473,720 126, 868 8,600,588] 92,449,298] 101,049,886 
Oe eee Otay eres ECE hom obw ete Bere 10,306,767 178,096] 10,484,863] 102,764,835] 113,249,698 
ES Benes AAS RAPE) Peanactea Cries Aisin Ae Ae oe 14,027,120 133,583} 14,160,703] 123,082,289] 137,242,992 
O22 sie eRe Eh! ae mee Be 15,392,952 - 15,392,952! 128,384,435] 143,777,387 
TRUST FUNDS—ASSETS. 
Guaranteed I unds. 
First 
og ea en Estate, 
and hypo- Bonds as Total Trust 
Years. srantes and Stocks. one Oot Guaranteed pe ey 
improved debentures banks. Funds. junds. 
freehold 
property. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1914 13, 238,642 2,420,545 - 870,994 | 13,184,047 | 29,734,228 = 
1915 12,267,515 4,214,787 - 778,473 | 11,706,041 | 28,966,816 = 
1916 9,273,771 4,841,833 - 2,661,481 | 13,400,107 | 30,177,192 = 
1917 9,251,407 6,707,457 - 1,351,416 | 14,247,227 | 31,557,507 . 
1918 9,314,279 9,833,060 - 2,027,618 | 15,428,747 | 36,603,704 = 
101 Oita 10,950,249 | 11,393,564 - 2,694,454 | 19,256,564 | 44,294,831 = 
1920). re Se rents 4,247,183 2,437,106 329,801 843, 832 941,588 8,809,510 64, 895, 196 
1921. 4,169,039 2,508,197 - 550,010 1,556,622 8,783,868 79,252,639 
1922. 5,241,872 1,823,290 150,951 546,929 1,022,363 8,785,405 92,449, 298 
1923.. 8,552,388 1,010,225 137,791 251,508 476,375 | 10,649,004 | 102,764,835 
1924, 12,278,138 989,050 137,791 404,999 152,867 | 14,308,737 | 123,082,289 
gee eee 12,442,846 1,438,181 85,062 614,552 65,498 | 15,392,953 | 128,384,435 


_ _ Includes money in trust for investment amounting to $2,562,455 in 1914, $3,113,170 in 1915, $3,799,149 
in 1916, $3,443,682 in 1917 and $5,170,463 in 1918; similar amounts are included under the heading Estate, 
Trust and Agency } unds for the years 1920 to 1925. The figure for 1919 is not available. 

2Subject to revision. 
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IIY.—INSURANCE. 


Insurance companies transacting business throughout the Dominion of Canada 
are licensed by the Dominion Government under Acts administered by the Depart- 
ment of Insurance under the Minister of Finance, while other insurance companies, 
doing business only in one province, or, by arrangement, in more provinces than 
one, are licensed by Provincial Governments. The statistics here published are in 
the main those of companies doing business under license from the Dominion Govern- 
ment and are divided into three classes relating to:—(1) insurance against fire, (2) life 
insurance and (3) insurance of a miscellaneous character, covering risks of accident, 
guarantee, employers’ liability, sickness, burglary, hail, steam boiler, tornado, 
weather, inland transportation, automobile, sprinkler leakage, live stock and titles. 
These statistics refer in all cases to the calendar year and are compiled from the 
reports of the Department of Insurance. 


Since 1915, the Department of Insurance has endeavoured to collect from the 
available sources statistics of the business transacted by companies holding licenses 
from the Provincial Governments of Canada, or permitted by the laws of the 
provinces to transact business without a license. The business of the provincial 
licensees is divided into three classes:—(1) business transacted by provincially incor- 
porated companies within the province by which they are incorporated; (2) business 
transacted by provincially incorporated companies in provinces other than those by 
which they are incorporated; and (3) business transacted by British and foreign 
companies licensed by the Provincial Governments. Further, under section 129 
of the Insurance Act of 1917 (7-8 Geo. V, c. 29), fire insurance on property in Canada 
may be effected, under specified conditions, with companies or associations outside 
of Canada which are not licensed to transact insurance business in Canada. 


I.—Fire Insurance. 


Fire insurance in Canada began with the establishment by British fire insurance 
companies of agencies, usually situated in the sea ports and operated by local mer- 
chants. The oldest existing agency of a British company is that of the Phoenix Fire 
Office of London, now the Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which commenced business 
in Montreal in 1804. On account of the growth of the insurance business of these 
early British companies, branch offices were established and local managers were 
appointed, charged with directing the companies’ affairs in Canada. 

The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company of which 
any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia Fire Association, 
it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of Nova Scotia until 1919, 
when it was granted a Dominion license. Among the other pioneer fire insurance 
companies still in operation, mention may be made of the following:—the Quebec 
Fire Assurance Co., which commenced business in 1818 and was largely confined in 
ownership and operations to Quebec province; the British America Assurance Co., 
incorporated in 1833, the oldest company in Ontario; the Western Assurance Co., 
organized in 1851, and, after a rapid and steady growth, one of the largest companies 
of its kind on the continent; two American companies, the AStna Insurance Co., of 
Hartford, Conn., and the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., which commenced business 
in Canada in 1821 and 1836 respectively. 

A company desirous of carrying on business throughout Canada must obtain a 
license from the Dominion Government. If it pruposes restricting its operations 
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to one particular province, a license may be had from that province, and it may 
transact business within such limits without regard to any general laws of the Dom- 
inion relating to insurance. In 1875 a Department of Insurance was created as a 
branch of the Finance Department at Ottawa, under the supervision of an officer 
known as the ‘Superintendent of Insurance,’”’ whose duties are to see that the laws 
enacted from time to time by the Canadian Parliament are duly observed by the 
companies. Some important requirements under these laws are:—(1) a deposit of 
$50,000 of approved securities with the Government; (2) the appointment of a chief 
agent with power of attorney from the company; (38) the filing of a statement showing 
the financial position of the company at the time of its application for a license, and 
subsequent ‘annual statements. of its business. In addition, books of record must 
be kept at its chief office and be open to the inspection of government officers whose 
practice is to examine them annually. 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1925, shows that at that date there were 188 fire insurance companies doing business 
in Canada under Dominion licenses, of which 43 were Canadian, 59 were British 
and 86 were foreign companies, whereas in 1875, the first year for which authentic 
records were collected by the Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in 
Canada, 11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 American. The proportionate increase in 
the number of British and foreign companies from 59 to 77 p.c. of the total number 
is a very marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance businesses 
in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


The growth of business, as shown by the amount of insurance in force and 
premiums received yearly, has been a fairly steady one, the year 1925 showing an 
increase of over $1,000,000 in premiums received and a decrease of over $2,000,000 in 
payments for losses when compared with 1924, resulting in a decrease in the per- 
centage rate of losses to premiums of 5-77 during the year. A general decline in the 
rate of losses paid to premiums received may be noticed in recent years; fire com- 
panies suffered particularly heavy losses in 1877 and 1904, owing to the great fires 
which took place in those years in Saint John and Toronto respectively. 


Although in its early days the Dominion did not prove a very lucrative field 
for fire insurance companies, of late the great advance in building construction and 
the wide use of improved fire appliances and safety devices reduce materially the 
danger of serious conflagrations and place the risks assumed by companies in Canada 
on an equality with those of other countries. 


A feature of the fire insurance business during recent years, besides the increase 
in premiums received, is the continued increase in the number of companies which 
are operating on the mutual or reciprocal plan. These companies, in which all profits 
or losses are directly received or paid by the policyholders, are making themselves 
felt as competitive factors in the fire insurance business. 


Statistics of Fire Insurance.—Statistical tables of fire insurance in Canada 
are added, illustrative of the progress of total business since 1869, and of the opera- 
tions of individual companies for the year 1925. The net amount of fire insurance 
policies, new and renewed, taken during 1925 was $8,111,753,907, as compared with 
$7,360,055,375 in the preceding year. The net cash received for premiums was 
$56,757,95, while net cash paid for losses was $30,136,304, or 53 p.c. of the premiums. 
The net amount in force with companies holding Dominion licenses on Dec. 31, 1925, 
was $7,583,297,679, while the net amount in force with provincial companies on the 
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same date was $1,215,135,191. In addition, policies amounting to $566,007,877 
were effected during the year 1924, the latest year for which information is available, 
by companies, associations or underwriters not licensed to transact business in 
Canada. 


Table 71 shows figures of the growth since 1869 of companies holding Dominion 
licenses and Table 72 illustrates the business done in Canada by individual com- 
panies during the year 1925, while in Tables 73, 74 and 75 are given figures of the 
assets, liabilities and income and expenditure of companies of various nationalities 
during the years 1921 to 1925. A close study of the various items included in these 
tables will afford an excellent idea of the type of business transacted by these various 
groups. A further summary of business by provinces is given in Table 76 for the 
years 1924 and 1925, with premiums and losses shown by nationality of companies. 
Further, a general summary of the business transacted by both Dominion and 
provincial licensees is given in Table 77, with business by unlicensed companies 
added in Table 78. 


71. Fire Insurance in force, Premiums received, Losses paid and Percentage of Losses 
to Premiums, 1869-1926.1 


Per- 
Percent- 
Amount * age of Amount : centage 
Years] in force at Pr ea ea losses|| Years.| in force at Sear see 1 of 
end of year, |Teceived.| paid. Giure: end of year, |teceived.| paid. meee 
POUNDS miums 
$ $ $ p.c. $ $ $ p.c. 
1869. . 188,359,809] 1,785,539] 1,027,720] 57-56) 1899...] 936,869,668] 7,910,492] 5,182,038} 65-51 
1870.. 191,549,586) 1,916,779) 1,624,837 84-77)| 1900... 992,332,360] 8,331,948] 7,774, 293 93-31 


1871..| 228,453,784) 2,321,716] 1,549,199)  66-73|| 1901...} 1,038, 687,619} 9,650,348) 6,774,956] 70-20 
1872..] 251,722,940} 2,628,710] 1,909,975] 72-66|| 1902...} 1,075,263, 168/10,577,084] 4,152,289] 39-26 


1873..| 278,754,835] 2,968,416) 1,632,184) 55-67 

‘ 1903...} 1,140,453, 716/11,384, 762] 5,870,716} 51-57 
1874..| 306,844,219] 3,522,303] 1,926,159]  54-68|| 1904...] 1,215,013, 931/13, 169,882)14,099,534| 107-06 
1875..| 364,421,029] 3,594,764] 2,563,531] 71-31) 1905...} 1,318,146, 495/14, 285,671] 6,000,519} 42-00 
1876..| 404,608,180} 3,708,006] 2,867,295) 77-33|| 1906...] 1,443,902,244/14, 687,963] 6,584,291) 44-83 
1877..| 420,342,681] 3,764,005] 8,490,919] 225-58|| 1907...] 1,614, 703, 536/16, 114,475] 8,445,041} 52-41 


1878..} 409,899,701) 3,368,430] 1,822,674] 54-11 

1908...} 1,700,708, 263]17,027,275/10,279,455| 60-37 
1879..| 407,357,985| 3,227,488] 2,145,198]  66-47|| 1909...} 1,863, 276,504|17,049,464] 8,646,826) 50-72 
1880..) 411,563,271] 3,479,577] 1,666,578] 47-90] 1910...} 2,034,276, 740]/18,725,531/10, 292,393) 54-96 
1881..| 462,210,968] 3,827,116] 3,169,824] 82-83] 1911...| 2,279,868,346/20,575,255/10,936,948] 53-16 
1882..| 526,856,478] 4,229,706] 2,664,986] 63-01} 1912...] 2,684,355, 895/23, 194,518]12,119,581] 52-25 


1883..] 572,264,041) 4,624,741) 2,920,228) 63-14 

* 1913...} 3,151, 930,389|25,745,947)14,003,759) 54-39 
1884..) 605,507,789} 4,980,128] 3,245,323] 65-16] 1914...) 3,456,019,009)27, 499, 158]15,347,284| 55-81 
1885.. 611,794,479] 4,852,460] 2,679,287} 55-22) 1915...] 3,531,620, 802/26, 474, 833/14, 161,949] 53-49 
1886..| 586,773,022] 4,932,335] 3,301,388] 66-93] 1916...| 3,720,058, 236/27, 783,852]15.114,062| 54-40 
1887..| 634,767,337) 5,244,502] 3,403,514] 64-99] 1917...| 3,986, 197,514/31,246,530]16,379, 101] 52-42 


1888. . 650,735,059] 5,437,263) 3,073,822} 55-53 
1918...| 4,523,514, 841/35, 954,405}19,359,252| 53-84 


1889.. 684,538,378] 5,588,016] 2,876,211) 51-47) 1919...| 4,923,024,381/40,031,474]16,679,355| 41-67 
1890. . 720,679,621] 5,836,071) 3,266,567] 55-97|| 1920...) 5,969,872, 278/50,527,937/21,935,387| 43-41 


1891.. 759,602,191] 6,168,716) 3,905,697) 63-31) 1921... 20,513, 832/47, 312,564/27,572,560) 58-28 
1892.. 821,410,072] 6,512,327] 4,377,270) 67-22) 1922... 48, 637, 436/48, 168, 310/32, 848,020} 68-19 


5 

6,0 

6,3 
1893..| 814,687,057} 6,793,595) 5,052,690} 74-37 
1923...| 6,806,937, 041/51, 169,250)32,142,494| 62-82 
1894..} 836,067,202] 6,711,369] 4,589,363]  68-38|| 1924...| 7,224,475, 267/49, 833, 718/29, 186,904] 58-57 
1895..| 837,872,864] 6,943,382] 4,993,750] 71-92|| 1925...| 7,583,297,679/51,040,075|26,943,089| 52-79 
1896..| 845,574,352] 7,075,850) 4,173,501} 58-98)| 19262..| 8,045, 437,096/52,573,001|25,717,242| 48-92 
1897..| 868,522,217) 7,157,661). 4,701,833} 65-69 a 
1898..| 895,394,107) 7,350,131} 4,784,487)  65-09|'Total... - 908,596,824|521,005,348) 56-24 


1Dominion companies only, 2Subject to revision. 
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72.—Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 1925.1 


1Subject to revision. 


Gross 
amount of | Premiums 
Companies. risks taken charged 
during thereon. 
year. 
$ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
PNCACIAN SS sath ene. drotctekelerie wo cine 44,356,963 504, 629 
Antigonish A... eee eee 253,100 2,758 
Beaver. Ar aacioioe oie sete bene 9,765,956 121,756 
IBricishe America: vera ente eee 115,940, 683 1,271,363 
British:C@olonial 24 eeareteeer =: 10,857,528 146,300 
British Northwestern........... 38,742,008 314,186 
Canada Accident and Fire....... 37,475,111 378,689 
CanadatNationaloveacseces cena: = 18,870,631 263,968 
Canada, Securityscco-cm: ae dem < 22,143,300 257,230 
Ganadiak Winreie ao paesen sense 57,574, 301 695, 622 
Canadian Indemnity............ 15,342,944 205,051 
Canadian Lumbermen’s......... 1,159,275 27,002 
Casualty Company of Canada... 2,508,214 24,151 
Cumberland Farmers........... 222,625 2,236 
PV OMAIMION BELO se ccniecieiasteee aieias = 7,064,494 395,987 
Dominion Gresham............. 14,241,177 146, 892 
Dom. of Can. G’tee & Acc...... 29,261,633 260,234 
Lehane Wome. Fae pees Bene 6,766,524 70,916 
Fire Insurance Co. of Canada.... 60,347,120 640,790 
General Accident of Canada..... 15,704,675 157,652 
Globe Indemnity............... 54,635,369 449,779 
Grain Insurance... 2:6¥seeees ce 28,443,715 277,391 
Guardian Ins. Co. of Canada.... 29,288,287 278,075 
(Eigiiax Wire ea yace cones eee 16,815,172 243,769 
Hudsont Bay 2 ct ec san. ee 28,689, 294 307,393 
Imperial Guarantee and Accident — = 
Imperial Insurance.............. 38,055, 707 325, 882 
Kare saMiartiallies pectin aire ts- 2,780,230 30,371 
MaUrentiavice fe tack eek te ean 11,052,334 145,547 
Liverpool-Manitoba............. 61,889,947 613, 750 
London and Lancashire Guar- 
antee and Accident............ 1,131, 680 15,297 
Bondon-G@anada,c....:.sssrcusse 30,976,133 330,445 
Mex Cann tile cack \ncteinck nee eee 36,684,126 274,655 
Mount, Royale nticwuc cnet wmrocne 100,743,017} 1,233,311 
Nort ht Bim pine:. dance are tides: 35,105,557 365,185 
INortbhWestsae-r roa. heer aden eee 17,033,054 191,342 
@ccrdenslal ste oe less ane coe 38,961,166 476,702 
Paci. COastine cen ss oowscntarnres 36, 206,305 330,188 
Pictou County Farmers......... 682, 350 5,178 
Quehecier scant nace were: 43,135,300 424,360 
Reliance 14, 303, 924 129,921 
Scottish Canadian... ........++: 15,884, 168 195,637 
WeStCr ne raion Since lozerate aatene aecd aves: 142,724, 369 1,495,308 
Totals sa; ase hin Gas 1,323,819,566| 14,475,752 
British Companies— 
YUN Chi eee OOS EA BE EAE 42,987,156 413,465 
Anelo-Scottish.ccss dere 25,312,360 253,964 
PAV as. ten ness thyey alte ete sak: 108,726, 613 993,136 
PARILOCAL RS eee or Lin chron aera 12,299,177 128,231 
Bankers and Traders............ 6,260,101 71,821 
IBM tes ne Cr Ow ac ba geteaevyeraek sie, 50,582,955 499,922 
British and European........... 10, 620,029 103,403 
British: General: daen acres ae 26,977,505 223,873 
Brivis hula Wis swt heeat dete a ee 1.27%, 140 74,503 
British Oakes. perce weer sete. 17,097,187 PBS 
IBritishelrader s.r ode tena 48,477,767 345,832 
Caledonian: oe. -anenas tie cede 54,108, 624 576,653 
Car‘and General... ...ocecc see» 46,457,502 354, 203 
Centralia sae. bo cing sare Bt os _ 28,231,891 275,955 
CWentunyccun cee te pratauter eae 53,600,477 488,822 
Commercial Union... ..2..+.05 + 139, 822, 667 1,153,138 
Cornhill eae. teers ee 19,615,172 202,286 


Rate 
of 
pre- 
miums 
per 


p.c. 


OoOrrcd RROD OR BP ROR HB HBON BP RR BPH OR RRR eS 
< S 
J 


mem | RBPROOC ORR HH ORE 
fe) 
= 


COCrFRORRFROCOCORFOFO 
lo 2) 
ow 


Ho 
ow 
wb 


Net cash 
received 
for 
premiums. 


$ 


197,029 
2,758 
33,083 
601,898 
96,130 
183,516 
178,956 
139,764 
126,526 
374,337 
135,432 
2,570 
13,384 
2,176 
240,494 
46,925 
146,549 
31,106 
312,336 
80,721 
129,092 
220,131 
79,598 
56,611 
154,810 
—16 
152,396 
29,451 
131,474 
281,687 


5,510 
125,990 
131,996 
645,260 
172,011 
120,176 
226,708 
182,628 

5,170 
171,002 

47,632 
85, 663 
601,220 


6,705, 058 


369,505 
150,713 
798, 693 
107,585 
60,437 
391,221 
59,200 
136, 693 
45,737 
140,550 
270,137 
406,558 
246,116 
179,731 
323,815 
856,431 
178,171 


losses. 


$ 


105,098 
542 
9,049 
290,769 
48,578 
77,634 
71,763 
75,047 


92,709 
48, 683 
395,949 
135,471 
50, 205 
108,353 
91,031 
1,553 
57,766 
20,559 
59,758 
317,071 
3,220, 712 


_————— 
Tt 


236,050 
73,866 
367,933 
60, 293 
20,761 
209,311 
28,237 
77, 984 
5,080 
69,713 
118,405 
169, 123 
122) 406 
89,618 
143,423 
442,590 
111, 869 


Per- 
cent- 
age of 
losses 

paid 
to pre- 
miums 

re- 


ceived, 


Companies. 


British Companies—concluded 
Eagle Starand British Dominions 
Employers’ Liability.......... 
Essex and Suffolk........... S.. 
General Accident, Fire and Life. 
Guardian Assurance............. 
Law, Union and Roek........... 
Liverpool and London and Globe 
Local Government.............. 
London Guarantee and Accident 
Londen and lancashire......... 


National Provincial.....+......- 
North British and Mercantile. .. 


Pheenix of London 
Expwincisligre £2): Jone garde o> ' 
Prwdentaal: fo. ed sey Balers: 
Queensland Pas: M2.288. 99 RSS 
Royal Exchange... .j22.200.+.... 
Reval Insurance. ..53.6.c3 6.5 
Royal Scottish; ..jeja.d4. ks 
Scottish Metropolitan........... 
Scots mien ies.). SIR. o>. 


Usi0not Canton...) - dai. ss ot 
Wited rvs. heel Press see 
World Marine.... 
ERD AO  o sco alge eg daow 6 cle = 5 


ABP ICULAAUER® «0... 2085-20 Es ooo 
Alliance Insurance............... 
American Alliance.............. 
American Central. ...5.......... 
American Equitable............ 
American Exchange............. 
Aenericda Ware... 526. at -++>- 
American Insurance............. 
American Liloyds..............- 
BMGIGG Is a Pe. PES. SRO SR 
Ue a a, a 
Caledonian-American........... 
RAWAL SCOU RITA bis «oc ane BRE BBs aon so 
Central Manufacturers Mutual... 
Citizens of Missouri............. 
PE CURERAY, € fhe. 3 cae as = oo 
Commercial Union of New York 
Connecticut Imsurance........... 
Be EN it OE, RT RING, 
Equitable Fire and Marine...... 


FIRE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN 1925 843 
72.—Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 1925\—continued. 

ore Ais 
Gross MA ~ age of 
amount of | Premiums | _P™° Net ay Net cash losses 

re taken pparese nee Saichd : Pas paid 
uring thereon. = to pre- 
your. a premiums. losses. Seka 

ae re- 
risks ceived. 

$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c 
64,366,395 601,278 0-93 461,620 247,127} 53-53 
110, 185,727 939,171 0-85 701,725 407,977 58-14 
26,966,335 241,152 0-89 87,126 39,809 45-69 
56,522,052 456,466 0-81 367,555 181,324| 49-33 
163, 288,343 1,742,131 1-07 1,501,256 749,273 49-91 
49,027,934 470,523 0-96 390,048 169,428 43-44 
178,121,020 1,907,309 1-07} ~ 1,325,904 740,025 55-81 
8,242,236 71,365 0-87 43,890 11,935 27-19 
48,697,865 483,428 0-99 300, 784 188,383 62-63 
179,749,843} 1,555,484 0-87} 1,311,232 599,842} 45-75 
1,836,807 21,038 1-15 18,191 1,780 9-79 
6,737,744 55,350 0-82 48,179 4,435 9-21 
68, 104, 652 698, 604 1-03 592, 189 220,513] 37-24 
41,899,595 276, 892 0-66 187,839 124,618 66-34 
15,571,279 158,915 1-02 121,952 70,776 58-04 
22,623,661 208, 664 0-92 147,015 46,594 31-69 
150,849,519} 1,465,588 0-97) 1,148,877 493,472| 43-14 
97,361,627 981,370 1-01 807,760 386,244 47-82 
124,279, 850 1,326,244 1-07 1,041,801 546,917 52-50 
59, 856, 297 548,565 0-92 423,838 197,586 46-62 
49,711,981 527,367 1-06 410, 182 231,114 56-34 
22,793,587 191,731 0-84 147,192 75,432 51-25 
150,528,690} 1,680,557 1-12} 1,172,638 656,993} 56-03 
29 , 233, 204 302, 734 1-04 269,380 157, 694 58-54 
29,191,703 322,095 1-10 256, 760 139, 603 54-37 
24,215,183 260,796 1-08 191,557 146, 440 76-45 
79,583,480 773,993 0-97 579, 850 181,064) 31-23 
238,912,923 2,315,645 0-97 1,883,014 981,345 52-12 
27,536,579 250,568 0-91 189,286 113, 652 60-04 
27,914,584 285,757 1-02 226,622 128,957 56-90 
51,546, 174 471,167 0-91 403,104 203,330 50-44 
7,261,587 74,879 1-03 62,545 11,819} 18-90 
101,892, 757 1,053,500 1-03 853, 307 452,462 53-02 
72,938,011 735,154 1-01 564,161 264,265 46-84 
69, 639, 154 545, 138 0-78 415, 336 193, 106 46-49 
17,795, 145 149,157 0-84 121,936 58,705 48-14 
17,049, 593 114,596 0-67 93,965 25,318 26-94 
11,072,531 140,116 1-27 112,274 61,748 55-00 
43,208,755 444, 384 1-03 357,436 196, 550 54-99 
3,244, 769,325) 31,179,299 0.96} 24,055,659) 12,057,154; 50-12 
90, 605, 102 694,465 0-77 600, 233 286,508 47-73 
19,424,387 112,523 0-58 96,717 55,294 57-17 
21,826,811 137, 115 0-63 81,483 42,319 51-94 
39,181,662 234,370 0-60 168, 213 62,625 37-23 
4,470,326 44,247 0-99 14,019 4,650 33-17 
44,397,929 443,700 1-00 245,456 122,666 49-97 
9,883,367 114,374 1-16 96,938 43,891 45-28 
6,814,250 24,662 0-36 23,798 730 3-07 
28,019,956 321,463 1-15 134, 463 98, 360 73°15 
24,821,971 167,672 0-68 97,769 59,434 60-79 
7,099,273 55,715 0-78 46,304 22,348 48-26 
16,676,755 202,906 1-22 140,426 92,884 66-14 
20,063,651 161,428 0-80 102,523 75,091 73-24 
9,765, 202 - 110,665 1-18 53,998 23,356 43-25 
21,942,268 201,827 0-92 159,264 123,110 77°30 
1,496,323 30,205 2-02 25,503 11,759 46-11 
4,323,883 63,698 1-47 46,161 13,046 28-26 
18,853,818 198, 100 1-05 110,865 70,568 63°65 
1,808,553 30,015 1-66 21,523 11,403 52-98 
79,937,573 797,137 1-00 308,792 113,191 36-66 
62,536, 855 584,938 0-94 400,720 198,303 49-49 
28,712,237 261,312 0-91 §33.337 23,076 43-26 
51,740, 864 507,004 0-98 359, 888 165,585 46-01 


Pidehity-Phenix....0.5...0<+000: 


1Subject to revision. 
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72.—Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 19251—concluded. 


Companies. 


Foreign Companies—concluded. 
ire Association of age phe 
Fire Reassurance... 

Fireman’s Fund 
Firemen’s Imsurance............. 
yanks eee uciecwe cetera sien 


Girar det seen orate ae cour 


ELOUIe eee TEE ee eee ease naa 
Imperial Assurance.............- 
Individual Underwriters........ 
Insurance Co. of North America 
Insurance Co. of State of Penn- 

BY lVeliae ee ce cote ee ete aats 
Lumbermen’s Indemnity........ 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Ins....... 
Lumbermen’s Underwriting..... 
Lumber Underwriters........... 
Manufacturing Lumbermen’s.... 
Maryland Imsurance............. 
Mechanics and Traders.......... 
Merchants Hire) .. dye. 45s d635. 06 
MilleérstNiational sy anetesnc stein. 
Mill Owners Mutual............. 
Minnesota Implement........... 
National-Ben t ranklin.......... 
National Fire of Hartford....... 
INationaliU moni... se 
Tha; Nationales.. 5. cos cease 
ING WAT eee SE soutien tebaeimetera § 
New Hampshire ..i¢ 00. cee. acleles 
New Jerseys. occ deddmotene nt visa 
New York Reciprocal........... 
INTagarat ete. oe isco 


IPhenixiof Parisnacteroriaaascts 
Phoenix of Hartford............ 
Providence Washington........ 

Queeniof/ America: seoeece. sn. --. 
Retail Hardware............... 


Rossia of Copenhagen........... 
St. Paul Fire and Marine........ 
SECULIGYAE tac aie honeys wie orale 
Sorinohieldinic.c see oe 
Sprinklered Risk: : 09.0.4 4.000006 
Sterling is. oat tack. nike ee 
Stuyvesant... .... donate ciwlos 


1 ,308- 63 
14- 


52-79 


tote 
Gross 2 rh 
amount'of ‘|Premiums’| «Pe | Neteash | Neteas 
risks taken charged Sg reed paid 
Le thereon. cent remsiitas: ladsost 
risks. 

§ $ p.c $ $ 
40,509,550 504,086 1-24 333,907 188,922 
38,159,788 403,996 1-06 200,107 132,582 
26,639, 753 232,392 0-87 177,298 102,919 
11,471,273 129,697 1-13 93,252 35,661 
10, 840,543 139, 761 1-29 - = 
20,365, 863 179,815 0-88 122,729 62,251 

3,037,453 33,770 1-11 22,322 26,260 
36,088, 656 309, 400 0-86 203,450 98,377 
134, 688,995 1,125,190 0-84 719,197 802,001 
1,068, 793 18,058 1-69 10,586 4,307 
62,603, 123 545,128 0-87 369,651 198, 954 
11,370,083 252,614 2-22 218, 632 81,988 
238,528,263] 2,017,494] 0-85] 1,543,457|- 1,250,595 
211,308,760 2,290,994 1-08 1,805, 659 1,016, 768 
15,450,518 162,564 1-05 78,488 57,796 
40,153,514 117,722 0-29 107,526 8,574 
155,569, 850 1,114,173 0-72 844,701 512, 657 
25,989, 878 228,241 0-88 136,181 81,312 
4,769,970 120,185 2-52 9,320 121,964 

679,725 14,983 2-20 14,047 2,016 

24,686,931 448, 656 1-82 340,941 133,350 
5,729,013 105,953 1-85 75,580 36,846 
16,539, 187 298,953 1-81 228,968 123,946 
714,462 3,956 0-55 2,921 = 
1,720,760 36,544 2-12 19,827 17,417 
40,789,053 419,361 1-03 351,443 180,555 
9,962,596 107,032 1-07 95,115 55,907 
5,390,772 84,366 1-56 71,468 27,270 
11,370,033 252,614 2-22 218, 632 81,988 
39,441,305 455,181 1-15 342,069 128,620 
85,077,056 812,150 0-95 632,330 380,908 
20,764,777 171,092 0-82 122,070 84,425 
67,453,492 » 793,226 1-18 602,563 305, 542 
19,319,098 197,389 1-02 135,188 93,175 
32,154, 687 289,521 0-90 197,274 146,323 
12,674, 163 160, 169 1-26 96,875 81,844 
45,256,408 99,145 0-22 91,310 8,191 
59,774,422 514,189 0-86 342,062 157,247 
52,246, 136 954,495 1-83 775,692 293,979 
34,679,741 421,299 1-21 257,547 111,705 
31,577,009 287,506 0-91 238,318 158,999 
22,665,401 209, 928 0:93 131,716 73,238 
122,909,434 1,114, 239 0-91 307,378 176,843 
42,176,545 385,048 0-91 174, 669 114, 899 
89,600,219 891, 256, 0-99 710,263 355,427 
11,370,033 252,614 2-22 218,632 81,988 
76,534,266 760,450 0-99 520,711 313,794 
11,950, 446 82,240 0-69 54,838 Gayl 
59,161,227 503,319 0-85 375,792 189,028 
16,702,307 185,698}. 1-11 110, 695 70,289 
49,676,874 466,017 0-94 335,070 193,518 
5,428,000 14,528 0-27 13,873 11 
17,065,977 117,682 0-69 96,205 90,670 
29,813,052 315,337 1-06 262,227 166, 255 
13,514, 767 112,893 0-84 67,682 37,066 
34,143,229] - 345, 303 1-01 285,315 157,558 
2,229,388 42,964 1-93 24,348 4,384 
87,991,919 790,851 0-90 638,384 373,106 
44,429, 842 378,525 0-85 250,153 120,825 
12,025, 547 65, 894 0-55 56,340 14, 656 
3,077, 437,644) 29,362,871 0-96) 20,279,358} 11,665,223 
7, 646,026,535) 75,017,922 0-98} 51,040,075} 26,943,089 


iSubject to revision. 


“hh ate Magy ites, lS ‘shige cea 
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73.—Assets of Canadian Companies selling Fire Insurance or Fire Insurance and 
other classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies other than Cana- 
dian transacting such business in Canada, 1921-1925. 


Items. 


Canadian Companies— 


Reabestatese le os... EIS i: 
Loans‘on realiestate.......... Reb. eee 
Stocks, bonds and debentures. . 


Agents’ balances and premiums ah: 
SALI 6 61 pana arate tie aN aa ee a 


British Companies— 


REAL OStALOn eee ese saab needa ogee 
Emans on renliestatel...29...c0e:02.. 652. 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 


Agents’ balances and premiums out- 
SAT GOTT teeth se tinea Subsea Au ci 


Cash on hand and in banks!........... 


Agents’ balances and premiums out- 
evry a VET eee eh ean enpeicemret- ener (raat 


Cash on hand and in banks!............ 
BOT ORT ANC TONES: 5 osc ct yerale cays si0n.e.2 als isus 
Other assets in Canada................ 


Total assets in Canada..... 


9 
All Companies— 


NERO OOLMECLS acrrece Neh oihie 3.5 apn'aysar ic latee 
PGANE OB LOMNCBURLO. 20-00 necessaries = 
Stocks, bonds and debentures. . 


Agents’ balances and premiums oe 
Pitiinie so eee ae eee 


“Cash on hand and in banks!............ 
MLOPAST ADE TONES: sfcnvclen nae ny ae ea ancl 
Other assets in Canada..../.........5. 


Total assets in Canada..... 


1921 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

2,515,633) 2,819,459) 2,755,452) 2,757,595) 2,793,241 
2,723,882) 2,601,497). 2,495,241) 2,838,402} 4,012,248 
23,223,601) 23,227,586) 24,144,569) 26,917,845] 26,887,124 
3,622,844] 3,458,213} 3,264,940) 3,163,666) 3,214,993 
3,372,212] 3,219,828) 3,643,973) 4,103,098] 3,689,719 
504,320 514, 694 501,479 507,008 541,488 
913,236) 2,065,959] 1,627,622} 1,259,298 945,442 
36,875,728] 37,907,236] 38,433,276) 41,546,912) 42,684,255 
3,245,714) 3,911,121} 3,595,718] 3,548,431} 2,988,810 
3,862,043) 3,128,477) 3,379,708} 3,331,560) 2,947,639 
33,012,921} 35,595,688} 36,258,738) 39,035,439} 39,085,486 
3,671,432} 3,872,381) 3,957,915) 3,897,544) 4,162,716 
3,737,475] 3,776,300) 3,619,826] 3,986,487} 4,744,748 
297,468 310,931 318,393 341,852 346,800 
506,296 402,878 436,715 723,730 671,751 
48,333,349] 50,997,776) 51,567,014) 54,865,043) 54,947,951 
= = 6,500 125,000 14,500 
20,453,162] 21,388,605) 23,278,914) 25,804,689] 26,010,419 
2,416,245} 2,612,539) 2,694,384) 2,890,549} 3,011,654 
4,591,978} 4,255,256) 5,313,792) 4,979,501) 5,357,230 
216,573 225,652 248, 108 251,149 258,853 
32,926 183, 623 67,128 31,003 46,803 
27,710,884) 28,665,675] 31,608,827] 34,081,891) 34,699,460 
5,761,347} 6,730,580) 6,351,170} 6,306,026) 5,782,051 
6,585,925] 5,729,974} 5,881,449) 6,294,962) 6,974,387 
76,689,684] 80,211,879] 83,682,221} 91,757,973} 91,983,029 
9,710,521} 9,943,133) 9,917,239) 9,951,759) 10,389,363 
11,701,665} 11,251,384) 12,577,591) 13,069,086} 13,791,697 
1,018,361) 1,051,277) 1,067,980} 1,100,009} 1,147,141 
1,452,458] 2,652,460) 2,131,465] 2,014,031} 1,663,996 
112,919,961) 117,570,687) 121,609,117) 130,493,846) 131,731, 666 


1Or deposited with government. 
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74.—Liabilities of Canadian Companies selling Fire Insurance or Fire Insurance and 
other classes of Insurance, and Liabilities in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian transacting such business in Canada, 1921-1925. 


Items. 


Canadian Companies— 


Unsettled lossesey <eixcieertcacretoaiess oe 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 
Sundry Lbeuiss: 4. csc betiaeetrtete sae 


Total liabilities, not including capital 


Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
Ine Capitals, 226 . Shin. he pieihets wee a ace 


@apitalstock paiditips-se.. 2 see Seer 


British Companies— 


Wnsettled Tossestrc tac. seh stent ase 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 
SUNGLY ILEIAS a5 een oeiae.c torte tive eet 


Total liabilities in Canada............ 


Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
in pCa pital cwersamrs stems arweeeevere ereenee 


Capital'stoek paid Up:ct. sss sere. one: 


Foreign Companies— 


Wnsettiledilossesst Ansaeese naserciciece peers 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 
SUnOrVpi TEM Sh nu cies hc aici oy ee aoe 


Total liabilities in Canada............ 


Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
ANS CADIUAING Aa-essyacascateme estes ctoleron eer 


@apitalistock paid Up 7ta.ce aes ee + tees 


All companies— 


Wnsettled losses totems ciccworseuleven seers 
Reserve of unearned premiums.... 
Sundny ACOms swactekc ttm ae erevae 


Total liabilities in Canada, not in- 
cluding capital oo. 25). 03.03.06 ose 


Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
ing capital 
Capital stock paid up! 


1921. 


4,439,371 
10,796, 291 
3,818, 689 


19,054,351 


17, 821,377 
14, 096, 696 


3,194, 287 
16,327,032 
2,108,192 


1922. 


4,090, 186 
10, 808,481 
4,456, 190 


1923. 


3,584, 601 
11,388,977 
4,020, 225 


1924. 


3,492, 830 
11,860, 854 
4,302,946 


1925. 


3, 165,733 
11, 653, 192 
4,452,170 


19,354,857 


18,993,804 


19, 656, 630 


18,552, 678 
14, 927,193 


4,410, 480 
16,563, 650 
1,404, 142 


19,439,472 
14, 852, 692 


3,199,093 
17,461,387 
1,391, 843 


21,890, 282 
15, 087,351 


3,189,524 
17,560,930 
1, 293, 544 


19,271, 095 


22,813,160 
14, 311, 871 


2,589, 335 
17, 858,096 
1, 222, 290 


21,629,511 


22,378, 222 


22,052,323 


22, 043, 998 


21,669,721 


26,703, 838 


2,089, 288 
9, 668, 233 
811, 667 


28,619,554 


2,825, 192 
10, 295, 153 
717,936 


29,514, 691 


2,329,418 
11,744, 730 
733,330 


12,569, 188 


13,838, 281 


14, 807,478 


32,821, 045 


1,989, 183 
11, 824, 844 
685, 563 


14, 499,590 


15, 141, 686 


9,722,946 
36,791,556 
6,738,548 


14, 827, 294 


11,325, 808 
37, 667, 284 
6,578, 268 


16, 800,349 


9,113, 112 
40,595,094 
6, 145, 398 


19,582,301 


8, 671,537 
41, 246, 628 
6, 282, 053 


53,203,050 


55,571,360 


55,853, 605 


56, 200, 218 


33, 278, 230 


1, 637, 229 
12,115, 693 
802, 968 


14,555,890 


20,143,569 


7,392, 297 
41, 626,981 
6,477, 428 


55,495, 706 


59, 666, 901 
14,096, 696 


61,999, 526 
14, 927, 193 


1Canadian companies only. 


65, 754,512 
14, 852, 692 


74,293, 628 
15,087,351 


76, 234,959 
14,311,872 
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75.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Companies selling Fire Insurance 
or Fire Insurance and other classes of Insurance, and Cash Income and Expendi- 
ture in Canada of Companies other than Canadian transacting such business 


in Canada, 1921-1925. 


Items. 


INCOME. 


Canadian Companies— 
Net cash for premiums from fire and 
DUDCL ut deed coon seeesstseteea wes 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc... 
REY AU OMIS IS 5 yee outer gercesuie byes ogers, 


Total cash income.................... 


British Companies!— 
Net cash for premiums................ 
Interest and dividends on stocks, ete... 
From branches other than Fire or Life. 
HOLY MC ONIS telat ts oe. ech eee eeets « vical 


Total cash income.................... 


Foreign Companies!— 
Net cash for premiums................ 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc... 
From branches other than Fire or Life. 
PHIMGLY ULGIIS ce 0 Se erase hls cimae ee 


Total cash income.................... 


EXPENDITURE. 


Canadian Companies— 
Pai sortOSsOn Streeter rere a anon e 
Creneral expenses sn. 6 P2021. Peete. 6 AS 
On account of branches other than Fire 
CN BA I ol oe a eS Ea 


Total cash expenditure............... 
Excess of income over expenditure..... 


British Companies!— 
Petr LOSSES Areqziiss eee. cise tea ible e> 


Total cash expenditure............... 


Excess of income over expenditure...... 


Foreign Companies*— 
PRL FOTMISROS HS oo ese co Te oer ote ee 
CrOnp PAT OLPOUSEH 2 dense cichikee.+ tans etre 
On account of branches other than Fire 
“ca Wi) Ve nce Bove eA ANS A 9 


1Income and expenditure in Canada. 


2Including $3,827 profits returned to subscribers. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
19,302,371| 19,494,334! 20,050,502} 20,490,725} 20,338,906 
1,558,982| 1,524,868/ 1,524,230] 1,614,299] 1,605,890 
189,824} 1,100,656] 1,903,653] 2,699,682] 1/648, 965 
21,051,177| 22,119,858] 23,478,385] 24,804,706) 23,593,761 
30,891,766] 30,621,397| 32,210,224] 31,142,394] 32,177,959 
1,583,811| 1,710,848] 1,771,528] 1,806,710] 1,781,280 
6,374 67,887 8, 858 1,079 645 
32,481,951| 32,357,571| 33,990,610) 32,950,183) 33,959,884 
19,976,929] 21,280,172] 24,609,308] 22,971,062} 24,193,206 
1,104,775] 1,020,165} 1,170,595} 1,233,799| 1,267,040 
33,191 9,310 876 61,818 1,245 
21,114,895} 22,309,647| 25,780,779] 24,266,679| 25,461,491 
6,807,210| 7,329,784} 7,109,798] 7,534,827| 6,483,977 
5,451,726] 4,938,317] 5,827,546] 5,351,594| 5,654,651 
9,201,593] 7,756,401] 8,082,280] 7,778,043} 7,407,522 
842/083 795,233 671,318 756, 600 793,114 
= 791, 182 704,505 757,174 624, 058 
22,302,612| 21,610,917| 22,398,367| 22,185,712| 20, 967,1492 
— 1,251,435 508,941/ 1,080,018} 2,618,994} 2,626,612 
13,171,415} 16,920,368] 15,333,498| 13,696,192| 12,057, 156 
9°404°545| 9,027,021] 8,719,475| 8,646,466] 9,017,645 
7,961,092| 6,304,348] 7,650,720) 7,085,214) 7,415, 287 
-| 1,045,354] 1,023,753 965,681] 1,082,063 
30,537,052} 32,897,091] 32,727,446] 30,393,553| 29,572,151 
1,944, 899 589,383] 1,263,165] 2,556,629] 4,387,733 
10,300,938| 11,237,346] 12,664,185] 11,735,269} 11,665, 223 
6,351,600 6,054,194, 6,665,517 6,451,174 6,748,047 
4,704,705| 2,596,463) 4,805,148] 2,860,975] 2,925,412 
= 777, 497 759,171 810,574 856,329 
21,357,243} 20,781,875| 25,413,708] 22,470,469| 22,896,953 
—242,348| 1,527,772 367,071} 1,796,209] 2,564,539 
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76.—_Amount of Net Premiums written and Net Losses incurred in Canada, by Pro=- 
vinces, by Canadian, British and Foreign Companies transacting Fire Insurance 
Business, 1924 and 1925. 


(Licensed re-insurance deducted.) 


Canadian. British. Foreign. 
Provinces. ; 
Premiums. Losses. | Premiums. Losses. | Premiums. Losses. 
1924. $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Pe Byeisland se ane ayer 39,216 21,018 126,491 54, 251 70,421 33,106 
INOVvarSCotiaggs ssrerctts «rise 398,302 249, 602 936, 881 578,276 | 1,084,359 576, 022 
New Bruns wicka. «0.2.0 ics. 337, 688 255,250 | 1,010,134 662, 246 910, 745 628, 146 
QiuicbeéCren ctw ane eee 1,908,676 | 1,089,409 | 5,854,325 | 3,389,114 | 4,740,391 2,563,338 
Ontariorenss ees core pstacusteteee 3,045,798 1,792,007 8,799, 066 5,396, 963 6,217, 739 8, 787,111 
Manito bar. Setiscih bk ceive aes 762, 983 445,213 1,518,411 863, 149 1,441,794 929, 545 
Saskatchewanies <c)-4:6:6:00000"4 1,040, 502 601, 739 1,479,560 895, 102 1,438,718 887, 136 
PATEL ket ryace note ote ele ietoons 732,764 398,244 | 1,475,574 756, 802 1,349, 607 896, 588 
British Columbia:....5...+.. 715, 785 360,432 | 2,288,732 | 1,054,967 | 2,312,528 1,436, 269 

VAT SCOOT a een oie torsinee otto 950 632 4,835 5,336 3,073 - 
Total........ 9,002,447 | 5,218,332 | 23,552,080 | 13,696,193 | 19,571,944 | 11,735,270 

1925. 

Palieleland jose see feet 41, 463 8,218 123,375 28,814 73,305 7,713 
ING Ves COLA Hors s tsi vate aie 400, 874 212,194 912,622 463, 689 1,055, 091 1,085, 734 
New Brunswick............. 340, 174 217,738 955, 002 572,302 901, 174 605, 085 
Quehecs ret aac aca tee 1,925,863 | 1,137,258 | 6,038,537 | 2,999,986 | 4,962,420 2,974, 213 
Ontanio 2s .- ete ae eee 2,928,471 1,484,532 | 8,754,336 | 4,604,546 | 6,312,735 3, 238,439 
SU Ekin) oe, SOR cw: hee 757, 200 294,470 | 1,567,651 684,308 | 1,513,859 795,365 
Saskatchewan...........+.- 1,015, 821 497,926 | 1,528,195 705,026 | 1,579,927 755,944 
Alberta.c.ee seer ote fe 735,391 800, 338 1,573,965 688, 264 1, 448, 664 588, 316 
British Columbia........... 769, 252 393,044 | 2,548,107 | 1,283,937 | 2,429,628 1,618, 629 
Wonkoncs eran nce ce a serie ts 4,352 - 4,668 16 2,750 794 
Totalln i... .d.0 8,937,750 | 4,594,293 | 24,055,659 | 12,057,154 | 20,279,358 | 11,665,223 


1Including small] items unapportioned by provinces. 


Summary of Fire Insurance in Canada, 1925.—Of the total amount of fire 
insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part is sold by companies holding 
provincial licenses and permits. Such companies generally confine their operations 
to the province from which they receive authority to operate, but are allowed at the 
same time to sell insurance in other provinces. The bulk of fire insurance business, 
however, is that done by Dominion licensees. Operations in 1925 are summarized 
in Table 77. Business transacted by unlicensed companies is summarized in Table 78. 


77.—Dominion and Provincial Fire Insurance in Canada, 1925. 


Net Net in force Net Net 
Items, insurance at end of premiums losses 
written. year. received, paid. 
$ $ $ $ 
1. Dommionhicensees...,..22 teak dade ..| 7,646, 026,535] 7,583,297, 679 51,040,075 26, 943,089 


2. Provincial licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated........ 425, 663,403] 1,109, 289,036 5,185,912 2,940, 259 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces 
other than those by which they are 
incorporated fi. aye eh ses scitosonee 40,063,969] 105,846,155 581, 968 252,956 


Total for Provincial Companies....... 465,727,372) 1,215,135, 191 5,717,880 3,193,215 
Gran@''Total en occesees oer eek 8,111, 753,907) 8, 798, 432,870 56,757,955 30,136, 304 
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78.—Fire Insurance carried on property in Canada in 1924, under Section 129 of the 
Insurance Act, 1917, by Companies, Associations or Underwriters not licensed 
to transact business in Canada. 


‘ Amount of 
Companies. Insurance. 
. . $ 
RN Cae SOIUETOUS MOOT Fe, BAS te eee ST, APN te eo Rea et atte cote wade dhis bats 74,037, 702 
LED PPE GN US Senn pee es aanas abies on nen aeegy WerUIE RISES hand 6 fo npe. EIST HCRELE Sr Recs REE te ee 11,023,470 
NEMO DATION Tee ta Eclat ee een ee ee creer ae eer ay a teletiadiianGlsicie eee arenes 431,425, 246 
SRE BENE RSs otie Sy aie, MRE cee Fo Rees 21a ee Se ee, Ae ee ee Se 49,521,459 
dM LAU SF aeaean nevi ty BOER on clan HE ORIOn et eB ISSO” Conn ELE Cn eee 566,007,877 
Description of Property. 
$ 
Bnaeasrand Lama por Millseetewmoeess ois Mee ei 2 coe ete cutee ale he nie seibis aM acai srevale 82,747, 637 
Other Industrial Plants and Mercantile Establishments.............. cc ceecceceeccecceeees 452, 625,428 
Ria LE rODOLEY mG. Pquipmients. Ab. 4:5. iteo Ree alo. «cane Oe ccs see Dade ceslecle 11,683,596 
PISCE MCOURS TORE _-,..> it PUMP See ies crate eels, as es Hoare OL he cathe ahteks haa asian 18,951,206 
TOURER se ores ee Ae EI fe RTs he «3:2 Maven Malis anelg Bese singing obs ohare 566,007,877 
Amount by Provinces. 

: $ $ 
Prmee Hdward Island.......2.5 20608 255000) Saskatchewan: ..c-.ct. sce. sees mee 4, 623,78 
RAG AS COMIN tener Hifsic.n «cies Hea ates Be am 7,000,571 
BVT HUB WACK at w.es.+ oe ose Sevemcnriees Foe 18, 940, 292 
LEAL OSES ga Se AE OP eg ar REE ASOS2HOLIVO ul! -VWKONSe cas gemies Socioreeeterae «orcs © 103,474 
(CES iris be Rag eo) St a eae Eaves 8 275,133,572 —_————_———_- 
MERE LOD Nic obs Gate vase os "hele Ae giie eo otarereaNe 11,460, 681 Total:esere alee tee 566, 007,8771 


1Includes $31,767,889, not apportioned by provinces. 


2.—Life Insurance. 


An article descriptive of the growth of life insurance in Canada, contributed 
by A. D. Watson, Esq., of the Department of Insurance, Ottawa, appeared on pages 
860-864 of the Canada Year Book, 1925. 
| Life Insurance Statistics.—The business of life insurance was carried on in 
Canada in 1925 by 59 Dominion companies, including 28 Canadian, 15 British and 
16 foreign companies. 

As shown by the historical statistics of Table 79, the life insurance business in 
Canada has expanded from very small beginnings, the total life insurance in force 
in Dominion companies in 1869 being only $35,680,082, while in 1926 it was $4,609,- 
902,2481, the amount per head of the estimated population of Canada having more 
than doubled since 1917—an evidence of the general recognition of the fact that, in 
view of the higher prices of commodities, a larger amount of life insurance is neces- 
sary for the adequate protection of dependants. Notable also from these historical 
statistics is the fact that in this field the British companies, which were the leaders 
in 1869, have fallen far behind the Canadian and the foreign companies. The total 
amount of new insurance effected during the year 1925 was $736,777,818, an in- 
crease of over $108,000,000 during the year, while the premiums paid were 
$145,480,744, as compared with $129,625,269 in 1924. 

In Table 80 detailed statistics are given of the business of Canadian, British 
and foreign companies respectively, by companies, in 1925, while Table 81 is a 
summary showing the business of Canadian, British and foreign companies for the 
past 5 years. Tables 82 and 82A show the ordinary and industrial policies in force and 
effected at Dec. 31, 1924and1925. Table 83 gives the insurance death-rate by classes of 


tPreliminary figure. 
25297—54 
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companies, and Tables 84, 85 and 86 show respectively the assets, liabilities and cash 
income and expenditure of Canadian and other life insurance companies for the years 
1921 to 1925. Statistics of Dominion fraternal insurance are given in Table 87, and 
of Dominion and provincial insurance combined in Table 88, which shows that on 
Dec. 31, 1925, the total life insurance in force in Canada was $4,514,064,736. 


79.—Life Insurance in force and effected in Canada, by Years, 1869-1926. 


Years. 
Canadian 
Companies. 
$ 
ESO GME ee isin erie 5,476,358 
US LOteCe esc otek 6,404,437 
AS Tape oer cook 8,711,111 
TST 2s ohn eek 13,070,811 
ZL RSWIGS, eireegehertte ee 15,777,197 
i Wolf ie ects mene 19,634,319 
U USY en cpa sceerearte 21,957,296 
i B351d 5 24, 649,284 
NS Uweristevon cere 26,870,224 
ES (Sptee-< oe 23,656,556 
YAU cucniemeeee tat 33,246,543 
ASSO ee sae mers 37,838,518 
UR ee ee 46,041,591 
1882 sone as ek 53,855,051 
RSS a oy eee aes 59, 213,609 
LSS Aree ese kee 66,519,958 
J ks) py ant tee ee es 74,591,139 
ASR Ge ee aces ie 88,181,859 
bey bear et eeoie 101,796, 754 
TSSS eee 114, 034, 279 
TSSOUM Ws. See ee 125, 125,692 
ISHS eae een er ee 135, 218,990 
ASCH eee ee 143,368,817 
ASOD natin 3 Se esais 154,709,077 
TS9a ies Sas 167,475,872 
POO4 eee. Seek es 177,511, 846 
TOO ee ttc 188,326,057 
ESO Goer eras ha ae 195,303,042 
L307 Pes ane 208,655,459 
ESOS es ae 226, 209,636 
TEOO Res ee eee 252,201,516 
TGOO Se agiena eee 267,151,086 
Lt eRe 284, 684,621 
1OO2R: tone eer, 308, 202,596 
TQOSS: Se te: a 335, 638,940 
1908 Prasec cee oe 364, 640, 166 
TOOH SS Beeee 22 397,946, 902 
190G ede A 420, 864, 847 
NOG Senn eee 450,573,724 
TO0SE. a ee 490, 266,931 
LO0G Re oerer t 515,415, 437 
LGLO Me. ee 565,667,110 
LOU Oe oe 626,770, 154 
18) Dy SOA ae ee 706,656,117 
AQUSY oe ee 750, 637,092 
IGUAL eae ee ij 794,520,423 
LOL Meer eee ; 829,972,809 
POG. nee ere 895,528,435 
LOU Se Pca Fee 996,699, 282 
LOIR Ren eee. 1,105,503, 447 
AOLO ee oe So, 0 s3625631,.562 
1920 et ee 1,664,348, 605 
LOZIE eee 1,860,026, 952 
NODDED Sone e, 2,013, 722,848 
AO 284 ee ne 2,187,434, 147 
1024 eee ee 2,413, 853,480 
1925.............| 2,672, 989,676 
1926 coe ee ae 2,979, 652, 730 


a eae ae 


Amount in force. 


British 
Companies. 


$ 
16,318,475 
17,391,922 


18, 405,325 
19,258, 166 
18,862,191 
19,863,867 
19,455, 607 
18,873,173 
19,349,204 
20,078,533 
19,410,829 
19,789,863 


20,983,092 
22,329,368 
23,511,712 
24,317,172 
25, 930,272 
27,225,607 
28,163,329 
30,003, 210 
30,488, 618 
31,613,730 


32,407,937 
33,692,706 
33,543, 884 
33,911,885 
34,341,172 


34,837,448 
35, 293, 134 
36,606,195 
38,025,948 
39,485,344 


40,216, 186 
41,556, 245 
42,127,260 
42,608,738 
43,809, 211 
45,644,951 
46,462,314 
46,161,957 
46,985,192 
47,816,775 


50,919,675 
54,537,725 
58,176,795 
60,770, 658 
58,087,018 


59,151,931 
58,617,506 
60,296, 113 
66,908,064 
76, 883,090 


84,940,938 
93,791,180 
98,023,020 
103,519, 236 
108,565, 248 
111, 375, 238 


Foreign 


] 
Companies. Total. 
$ $ 

13,885,249 35, 680,082 
18, 898, 353 42,694,712 
18,709,499 45,825,935 
34,905, 707 67,234, 684 
42,861,508 77,500, 896 
46,218,139 85,716,325 
43,596,361 85,009,264 
40,728,461 84,250,918 
39,468,475 85,687,903 
36,016,848 84,751,937 
33,616,330 86,273,702 
83,643,745 91,272,126 
36,266,249 103, 290,932 
38,857,629 115,042,048 
41,471,554 124,196,875 
44,616,596 135,453,726 
49,440, 735 149,962,146 
55,908, 230 171,315, 696 
61,734, 187 191,694,270 
67,724,094 211, 761,583 
76,349,392 231,963,702 
81,591,847} 248,424,567 
85,698,475 261,475,229 
90,708,482 279,110,265 
94, 602,966 295,622,722 
96,737,705 308, 161,436 
96,590,352 319,257,581 
97,660,009 327,800,499 
100,063, 684 344,012,277 
105,708, 154 368,523,985 
113, 943,209 404,170,673 
124,433,416 431,069,846 
138, 868,227 463,769,034 
159,053,464 508,812,305 
170,676,800 548,443,000 
180, 631,886 587,880,790 
188,578,127 630, 334, 240 
189,740, 102 656,260,900 
118,487,447 685,523,485 
193,087,126 719,516,014 
217,956,351 780,356, 980 
242,629,174 856,113,059 
272,530,942 950,220,771 
309,114,827) 1,070,308, 669 
359,775,330} 1,168,590,027 
386,869,397! 1,242, 160,478 
423,556,850] 1,311,616, 677 
467,499,266] 1,422,179, 632 
529,725,775| 1,585,042,563 
619,261,713) 1,785,061, 273 
758,297,691] 2,187,837,317 
915,793,798) 2,657,025, 493 
989,875,958! 2,934, 843,848 


1,063,874, 968 
1,148, 051,506 
1, 246,623,756 
1,377, 464,924 
1,518, 874,230 


\Subject to revision. Figures not available. 


3,171,388, 996 
3,433,508, 673 
3, 763,996,472 
4,159,019, 848 
4,609, 902,248 


Insurance 
in force 
per head of 
estimated 
population. 


448-72 
490-97 


Amount 
of new 
insurance 
effected 
during 
year. 


$ 


12,854, 132 
12,194, 696 


13,332,626 
21,070,101 
21,053, 618 
19,108,221 
15,074,258 


13,890,127 
13,534, 667 
12,169,755 
11,354,224 
13, 906, 887 


17,618,011 
20,112,755 
21,572, 960 
23,417,912 
27, 164,988 


35,171,348 
38,008,310 
41,226,529 
44,556,937 
40,523,456 


37,866,287 
44,620,013 
45, 202,847 
49,525,257 
44,341,198 
42,624,570 
48, 267,665 
54,764,673 
67,400, 733 
68,896,092 


73, 899, 228 
80,552,966 
91,567,805 
98,306, 102 
105, 907,336 


95,013,205 
90,382,932 
99, 896, 206 
131,739,078 
152,762,520 


176,866,979 
219, 205, 103 
231, 608,546 
217,006,516 
221,119,558 


231, 101,625 
282,120,430 
313, 251,556 
524,543,629 
641,778,095 


528, 193,352 
513, 850,912 
561,182, 427 
628, 687, 615 
736,777,818 


ah ab TRS 


Z ees = 


1Including matured endowments. 


25297—544 


2Ceased transacting new business in Canada. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 851 
80.—Life Insurance in foree and effected in Canada, 1925. 
Note.—The figures of this table are subject to revision. 
Policies Issued. Policies in Force. Net ere a 
: : of policies 
Companies. NG Gross Nie Net ieee become 
; Amount. : Amount. . claims.} 
3 $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies:— 
, Cro Gee 13,212] 48,935,256 102,156 276,053,904) 10,086,495 3,036,428 
LON ea ae eee 903} 1,651,220 5,960 10,151,013 337, 631 41,236 
Commercial. ioe. yao: 795 1,157,500 3,510 6,199,545 192,944 16,673 
Confederation............. 11,707} 26,106,142 78,999 160, 228,501 5,926,179 1,529,024 
Gontinentall..¢ ss: 25.2 + - 2,663 4,367,714 17,164 25,755, 659 863,434 219,410 
(CS ier a ae 6,865} 13,172,228 28,998 52,423,634 1,764,238 250, 268 
Dominion. . 6,141] 13,518,190 38, 202 76,397,038} 2,701,209 454,596 
Dominion of Canada Gua- 

rantee and Accident. . 468 1,051,300 642 1,244, 300 33,584 — 
ge cs ee ee 819} 1,629,274 Byes eH 5,786,003 21254113 10,250 
SC) 5,037} 10,161,065 34,306. 59,215,255 2,071,331 358, 248 
CRS Coe 23,731) 49,831,714 172,446 379,767,277} 12,942,409 1,881,822 
Lean A 11,185} 29,868,297 70,688} 168,765,982} 6,328,869} 1,092,478 

SLC Soe Se eee 79,173] 57,969,026 398,286| 211,366,484} 6,732,820) 1,168,978 
Manufacturers. . 15,439) 38,044,349 100,540 208, 209, 040 7,593, 243 1,375, 982 
Marita...) 2052232 e222 393 779,471 727 1,290,596 35,596 9,000 
Monarch SAF aes Leen 3,623 6,178,500 21,811 41,268,781 1,251,462 153, 606 
MPGEreal ge 98M cc, atte oe 2,825] 5,256,536 12,621 21,573,467 728,640 90,100 
Mutual of Canada......... 16,612} 42,950,488 143,839 306,872,399} 11,463,702 2,747,900 
National of Canada....... 4,244 8,453,012 21,013 38,007,065 1,247,976 216,507 
North American.......... 9,879} 22,230,740 65,935 121, 642,446 4,337,287 1,124,865 
Mirbbernse nce ek. 2S) 1,460 2,163,423 16,974 26,888,193 918, 833 246,805 
Royal Guardians...:...... 1,573 777,737 5,409 3, 641, 243 123,612 68.100 
Saskatchewan............. 1,377 2,003,100 4,999) 8,138,928 270,338 26,904 
Si gia cs go Caen ge ar 3,073 4,203,500 14,198 19,337,856 611,198 187,354 
SOUS Or oe ee 1,581 2,351, 712 7,240 8,132,291 211,345 24,839 
MUM OPOIE DRS secs. cis aes « 1,299 2,643,525 9,387 18,199,495 632, 236 113, 032 

Ui ie ee oe en 23,017| 70,540,642 177,405 374,436,640} 13,779,310 3,080,828 
Western 720 1,109,560 4,180 7,203,634 201,145 12,500 

Total 249,814) 469,135,221) 1,562, 934| 2,672,700,192| 93,599,179| 19,493,133 

British Companies:— ¢ 
Commercial Union........ 1). 2,500 128) 555, 238 16,497 18,150 
Edinburgh?. . Rothe — _ 3 4,474 47 eerie | 
Gresham?... — a 1,811 3,831,464 158,078 15,500 
Life Association of Scot- 

LPT a ee Se — ~- 67], 139, 805 1,543 7,913 
Liverpool and London and 

Slopes Meet eee Fe es _ _ 80 136,541 3,274 3,822 
London and Scottish...... 494 1,332,181 8,507 19,264,912 681, 284 488, 250 
Mutual Life and Citizens 

(Australia). . 48,998) 11,590,340 91,926 24, 728,363 905, 422 115,007 
North British and Mercan- 

BLO oer, MEAs sins Pe 16 96,050 473 2,176,638 79,503 25,801 
Norwich Union?........... — — 44 ,855 1,695 17,668 
Phcenix of London......... 59 306, 710 2,092 7,424,417 235,094 155,127 
onal ots 3 Os. Se hee 358] = 1,755,345 5,726 23,131,371) 1,165,828 133, 629 
Scottish Amicable?........ — — : 16,959 252 <= 
Scottish Provident?....... = = 6,577 93 Lite 
Penne tec ered Ce, Sa. 960} 2,360,802 10, ot 2a wo 739 870, 637 734,338 
Star?... — —- 8,998 1,993 10,714 

eOtal 408s ee at 50,886] 17,443,928 121, 838 108,572,851 4, 121, 230) 1,728,690 

Foreiga Companies:— 
REO dc. Be. acs ors eee 2,444] 12,069,352 17,050 70,673, 748 1,625,199 1,033,892 
Connecticut Mutual?....... — a 368 1,023,363 20,935 41, 604 
| ara t 5 49,000 11,525 31,551,754 998,067 527,072 
Guardian. . 5 35,100 42 194,671 11,903 oy 
Metropolitan.. f 378,806] 117,660,014 2,215,742 633,398,511} 238,302,975 4 471,083 
Mutual of New York. Bae 2,944 8,303,559 23,450 65,411,062 2,455,909 820, 159 
National of United States? = — 27 13,719 53 we 
New York.. ae 8,608} 19,376,168 67,716 151,342,843 5, 204,619 1,477,846 
Northwestern Mutual2.. — -- 46 36,626 484 4,484 
Phoenix Mutual®........... — _ 87 62,177 16,397 9,058 
Provident Savings?........ _ — 327 507,361 13, 647 38, 000 
ve otc) Se ee 217,718} 71,757,405 1, 142, 287 310,216,418} 11,525,788 1,671,939 
State. be 4 101,000 469 1,217,423 23,142 23,000 
Travelers of Hartford. hee 5,485| 21,454,237 23,785) 102,445,021) 2,247,560 568,648 
Union Mutual.. Beh ).4 275 690,500 3,632 8,676,103 292, 863 181,564 
Tinted States) 7.75.5. : 15 101,000 261 694,124 20,794 2,605 
SRN RE ee os. oy SMe Moser 2-3 616,309] 251,597,335| 3,506,814) 1,377,464,924| 47,760,335 10,871, 029 
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80.—Life Insurance in force and effected in Canada, 1925°—concluded. 


Policies Issued. Policies in Force. Net NetAmount 
Companies Premium of policies 
copays 5 N Gross No Net Vecaua become 
. Amount! ; Amount. : claims.1 
SUMMARY. $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies........ 249,814] 469,135,221] 1,562,934) 2,672,700,192| 93,599,179] 19,493,133 
British Companies.......... 50,886} 17,443,928 121,858 108,572,851 4,121, 230 1,728,690 
Foreign Companies.......... 616,309} 251,597,335] 3,506,814] 1,377,464,924| 47,760,335! 10,871,029 
Grand Total........... 917,009) 738,176,484) 5,191,606) 4,158,737,967| 145,480,744) 32,092,852 
1Including matured endowments. 2Figures subject to minor revisions. " 
81.—Progress of Life Insurance in Canada, 1921-1925. 7 
Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925.3 
Hf 
Canadian Companies!— 7 
Policies new and taken up.......... No 188,416 177,140 209,569 238,816 249,814 
Policies in force atend of year.... “ 1,168,573 1,240,826] 1,339,690] 1,457,469} 1,562,934 { 
Policies become claims............ ss 10, = 11,912 12,881 15,013 17,0389" 
Amount of policiesnew and takenup $ | 345,235,336] 320,172,624] 359,198,825] 401,014,406] 469,135,221 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ 1,860, 026, 952 2,013,722,848|2,187,434,147|2,413,853,480|2,672, 700,192 
Net amount of policies become 
CLAIINS - ee ets ca eee ee 13,978,105} 16,202,861) 17,926,337) 18,526,665} 19,493,133 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ 62,764,841] 67,881,717) 74,822,922) 82,899,121; 93,599,179 
Claims paiden. Pye saccmuen eon $ 14,093,985| 16,067,831} 17,161,682] 18,312,963] 19,435,857 
Unsettled claims— i} 
Not resisted 3 1,648,082} 1,661,372) 1,778,936) 1,881,381) 1,903,002 ~~ 
Resisteden. ci. 5 saat yy Oe $ 22,0382 16,054 43,454 36,798 86,769 am 
British Companies— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No. 24,959 57,871 44,949 36, 208 50,886 
Policies in force at end of year...... “ 60, 621 82,760 90,217 99,849 121,858 
Policies become claims............ « 930 1,326 1,342 1,476 tesa 
Amount of policiesnew and takenup $ 16,160,237} 23,818,310} 19,347,551} 17,890,484| 17,443,928 
Net amount of policies in force. .... $ 84,940,938] 93,791,180} 98,028,020} 103,519,236) 108,572,851 
Net amount of policies become 
ClaiIN SMa. Bote een $ 1,724,079| 1,772,762| 1,816,122} 1,602,989) 1,728,690 
Amount of premiums. in oo aoe $ 2,917,418) 2,914,378} 3,310,687} 3,544,794] 4,121,230 
Claims paid, aac ene eee eS 1,512,555} 1,762,359] 1,708,841) 1,509,606} 1,766,468 
Unsettled claims— 
INOLinesIS ted teen. a eee rarsicnse os $ 336,954 239,422 241,212 274,940 221,074 
HVESISteG emer eck. umes: $ 10, 633 10,000 10,000 10,841 15,770 
Foreign Companies— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No. 435,045 429, 888 437,391 510,978 616,309 
Policies in force at end of year...... “ 2,653,733] 2,839,645} 3,012,641] 3,222,045) 3,506,814 
Policies become claims............ ss 25,613 26,842 32,520 32,906 5,425 
Amount of policiesnew and taken up $ 166,797,779} 169,859,978] 182,636,051] 209,782,725] 251,597,335 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ 989,875, 958|1,063,874,968]1,148,051,506|1,246,623,756]1,377,464,924 } 
Net amount of policies become 
CLINI Shean ee ieee $ 8,312,281] 8,961,344) 10,129,735) 10,116,574] 10,871,029 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ 33,182,112] 36,090,605) 39,679,462] 48,181,354] 47,760,335 
Claims pard2:. sae oe seen hom ee $ 8,390,722] 9,020,710} 10,125,718] 10,319,793] 10,903,544 
Unsettled claims— 
Notiresisted taser scan eee $ 427,516 430,254 490,079 582,921 708, 432 
Resisted at de alm. cess Sots $ 119,425 104, 683 104,966 89,932 33, 864 
All Companies— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No 648, 420 664,899 691, 909 786,002 917,009 
Policies in force at end of year...... “ 3,882,927} 4,163,231] 4,442,548] 4,779,363] 5,191,606 
Policies become claims............ ¥ 37,481 40,080 46,743 49,395 53,791 = A 
Amount of policiesnew and takenup $ | 528,193,352] 513,850,912] 561,182,427| 628,687,615] 738,176,484 
Net amount of policies in force. .... $ |2,934,843,848)/3,171,388,996|3,433,508,673/3, 763, 996,472/4, 158, 737,967 i 
Net amount of policies become ' 
Claims Shee concn ee ee 24,014,465] 26,936,967| 29,872,194] 30,246,228] 32,092,852 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ | 98,864,371| 106,886,700] 117,813,071] 129,625,269] 145,480,744 
Clbims patdeier see ee $ 23,997,262} 26,850,900] 28,996,241) 30,133,362] 32,105,869 
Unsettled claims— 
Not resisted Nersieantotery rosin aan Ateasee $ 2,412,552 2,331,048 2,510, 227 2,739,242 2,832, 508 
sUesistednn. sonenc cease eee $ 152,081 130, 737 158, 420 137,566 136,403 
1¥igures of Canadian business only. H 


2Including matured endowments. 


t¥igures for 1925 are subject to revision. 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
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82.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies in force and effected in Canada, 
year ended Dec. 31, 1924. 


New. In force. 
aes Average Average 
Policies 
: Total Amount Total Amount 
Number. Amount. of a Number. Amount. ofa 
Policy. Policy. 
. Ee $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary policies— 
Canadian companies............. 190,433] 426,730,562 2,241) 1,138,952] 2,377,830, 957 2,088 
DTS COMPAHiOs: . 5... ew oe oes 4,914) 12,264,057 2,496 37,613 96,470,811 2,565 
Foreign companies.............. 60,141] 124,302,098 2,067) 458,873] 783,858,725 1,708 
All companies................ 255,488] 563,296,717 2,5 205|| 1,635,438] 3,258, 160,493 1,992 
Industrial policies— 
Canadian companies..:.......... 75,483] 23,919,336 317)| 318,203 64, 684,323 203 
British COMPANles. oi. .ccc. ese ae> 81,502} 6,102,686 194 62,236 10,624,965 171 
Foreign companies.............. 457,063) 86,902,131 190|| 2,762,833 403,908,911 146 
Allcompanies...............-} 564,048} 116,924,153 207|| 3,143,272] 479,218,199 152 


82A.--Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies in force and effected in 
Canada, year ended Dee. 31, 1925. 


New. In force. 
Pe Foon Averaee ee Average 
olicies. ota mount ota Amount 
Number. Amount. ofa Number. Amount. ofa 
Policy. Policy. 
Ordinary policies— $ $ $ $ 
Canadian companies............ 295,885) 460,423,294 2, 236)| 1,233,303] 2,608,710, 183 2,115 
British companies.............- 5,013) 10,391, 699 2,078 38,409 98,981, 122 2,577 
Foreign companies.............: 64,159) 141,834,360 2,211)) 482,997) 847,630,948 1,755 
All companies............ 275,057| 612,649,353 2522%)| 1,754,709] 3,355,322, 253 25026 
Industrial policies— 
Canadian companies............ 69,744) 31,311,350 449 329,182 77,296, 237 235 
British companies.............. 46,113) 7,878,368 171 83,448 18,355,332 160 
Foreign companies.............. 559,313] 115,207,548 206|| 3,023,473] 462,297,176 153 
All companies............ 675,170| 154,397,266 229) 3,436,103) 552,948,745 161 
83.—Insurance Death-rate in Canada, 1921-1924. 
Norr.—Average death-rate for all companies in the 24 years 1901-1924 was 9-8. 
1921. 1922. 
Number i Number 
Companies. ae of policies} Death- fa of policies} Death- 
epee, aa. fee ante Bee a bse ‘ a eae Lee pe 
‘es ated by ;000. cee ated by : 
to risk. eatin to risk, Maathe , 
Active companies, ordinary............. 1,304,130 7,406 5-7|| 1,389, 146 7,833 5-6 
Active companies, industrial....... 2,434,322 16,692 6-9]| 2,644,914 18,106 6-9 
Assessment and fraternal societies 217,259 2,437 11-2 232,534 2,589 11-1 
Non-active and retired companies 1,736 123 70-9 1,589 79 49-7 
MMNURN Ries ise uasas ce oes sere 3,957,447 26,658 6-7| 4,268,183 28,607 6-7 
1923. 1924, 
Active companies, ordinary............. 1,475,798 8,366 5-7|| 1,583,140 8, 460) 5-3 
Active companies, industrial............. 2,839, 868 21,045 7+4|| 3,043,268 21,872 7-2 
Assessment and fraternal societies....... 223,020 2,749 12-3] 216,929 2,495 11-5 
Non-active and retired companies....... 1,447 62 42-8 1,335 55 41-2 
ME fee tenis feat en cones 4,540,128 325222 7-1) 4,844, 672 32,882 6-8 
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84.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies and Assets in Canada of Life Companies 
other than Canadian Companies, 1921-25. 


Norre.—Certain British Companies transacting fire insurance in Canada transact also life insurance 
in Canada, and inasmuch as a separation of assets has not been made between these two classes, their assets 
in Canada are not here included, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in Table 73 on 


page 845. 


Items. 


Canadian Companies— 

Rea) estate: set oes eae ecaeee eeweun 
iLoansvon mealiestatee..,.. since. steer 
loans onicollaterdils:..-ca. eee cae 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 

policiestm foncewsee- see eee 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 
Cash on hand and in banks!,........... 
Outstanding and deferred premiums.... 
Other acssetsay rn, wee ase eens 


British Companies— 
Realkestaten oan aenserea te cei ere stern eee 


Moansion collaterals: j<n dsae eee ake 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 

policiesintiorce.~ sew ere en oes 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 
Outstanding and deferred premiums... . 
Othenaesetsna sees cicero osc ura 


Foreign Companies— 
Riea] estate cit tociis acti ee sesreccse une 
Toans onirealiestatene as. eeec an ee ee 
oams:onveollaterals em.) 8500s ae ene 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 
policiessindorcomys- wre eee 
. Stocks, bonds and debentures.,........ 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 
Outstanding and deferred premiums.... 
Othersdssets See aren eae ete ne 


Total assets in Canada........... 


1921. 1922. 1928. 1924. 1925.3 
$ $ $ $ $ 
18,074,628] 19,455,390) 21,874,648) 25,952,593) 26,247,636 
119, 895,623) 139,566,030} 158,447,295) 175,905,266) 193,240,282 
1,379,623} 2,494,227) 2,113,897) 2,395,389} 1,309,733 
60,230,729} 77,798,470) 91,380,402) 107,892,451) 113,825,139 
243,136,645) 277,228,266] 313,460,938] 377,180,172] 430,165,258 
11,266,946} 13,764,201) 15,282,330) 16,685,629} 16,511,028 
4,517,661) 5,291,622) 6,136,371) 6,355,632} 7,772,456 
13,825,291} 15,580,017) 17,423,698) 20,176,387) 21,542,112 
553, 162 594, 667 346,506} 1,068,838} 1,281,672 
472,880,308) 551,772,890) 626,466,085) 733,607,357) 811,895,311 
895,402 753,492 773, 274 854,991 840,531 
10,655,634; 10,127,634) 10,815,105) 11,199,452} 12,778,017 
5,046 4,692 2,955 2,100 2,000 
3,043,111) 3,197,990} 3,226,637) 3,348,534) 3,489,304 
21,480,909} 25,259,619] 29,191,997) 380,157,252) 30,622,296 
396,519 393, 252 383,948 411,717 426, 836 
848,501 828,672 392,539 558,061 625,003 
436,909 494,955 513,636 536,177 550,305 
58,683 47,310 39,788 10,334 41,041 
37,820,714) 41,107,616) 45,339,879) 47,073,618} 49,325,333 
543,524 507,719 603,382} 1,170,259) 1,793,182 
9,049,828) 8,760,587) 9,473,352) 10,209,220) 12,357,088 
15,000 35,000 = = = 
14,002,977} 15,990,499] 17,580,367) 19,452,861] 21,704,069 
114,078,322) 132,677,344) 148,659,141) 163,148,180) 173,181,641 
1,747,341 2,161,031 2,375,787) 2,582,757) 2,915,396 
4,344,550) 2,625,276} 3,081,105} 4,282,413! 2,798,370 
3,161,859) 3,398,398} 3,790,857) 4,065,129) 4,474,992 
15,377 1,673 4,239 27,879 4,369 
146,953,778) 166,157,527! 185,568, 230| 204,938,698] 219,229,107 


1Includes cash deposited with the Government, 
2The figure in the table is the book value: the market value of these assets was $471,103,446 in 1921, 
$555,591,851 in 192! , $634,166,257 in 1923, $748,801,686 in 1924 and $833,548,522 in 1925. 
8The figures for 1925 are subject to revision. 


85.—Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies and Liabilities in Camada of Life Com- 
panies other than Canadian Companies, 1921-1925. 


Schedule. 


1921. 


1922. 


1923. 


1924. 


Canadian Companies— 
iUinsettledkelaims ee eerie eee 
Net re-insurance reserve............+.- 
Sundry diabilitiesssesaaen iene 


Total liabilities, not including capital 


Surplus of assets, excluding capital..... 

Capital stockspaid upsnee acne coe 
British Companies!— 

Unsettlediclaims. ese. see os eialeaet 


$ 


3,234,416 
402,023,210 
31,017,305 


$ 


3,983, 681 
466,997,082 
44,203,425 


$ 


5,155,273 
529,435,479 
52,889,041 


$ 


6,482,187 
622,176,733 
72,176,878 


1925.2 
$ 
6,406, 947 


688, 559, 222 
81,811,797 


436,274,931 


34, 828,515 
6,572,460 


347,587 
22,061,174 
123,365 


Total liabilities,not including capital) 22,532,126 


Surplusioiassetseenecee nae see eee 


515,184,188 


587,479,793 


700, 835, 798 


176,777,966 


40,407,663 
6,629,009 


249,422 
22,687,345 
135,441 


46,686, 464 
6,721, 830 


251,212 
23,544,500 
431,479 


47,939,330 
7,031,495 


285,782 
25,920,149 
391,967 


23,072, 208 


24,227,191 


15,335,119 


18,079,488 


21,156,768 


26,597,898 
20,520, 886 


56,770,556 
7,097,339 


236, 845 
26,923,549 - 
306,040 


27,466,434 


———$—<——$_——— 


21,903,399 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF LIFE COMPANIES 
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85.—Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies and Liabilities in Canada of Life 
Companies other than Canadian Companies, 1921-1925—concluded. 


Items. 


Foreign Companies!— 
Unsettled claims 


i ee iy 


Total liabilities, not including capital 


BBLS OL ASBOUS aac nigie o p:c' o8 eefeeie elon 


1921. 
$ 
546,941 


126,971, 831 
5,438,027 


132,956,799 


13,996,979 


1922. 1923. 1924. 1925.2 
$ $ $ $ 
534,936 595,045 672, 853 742,298 
136,699,116} 154,180,278) 171,215,976] 194,375,549 
10,949,043] 8,631,295) 9,522,108} 10,152,390 
148,183,095) 163,406,618) 181,410,937) 205,270,237 
17,974,432} 22,161,612) 23,527,761) 13,958,870 


1Ljabilities in Canada. 


2Figures for 1925 are subject to revision. 


86.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies and Cash Income 
and Expenditure in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian Companies, 


1921-1925. 


1Income and expenditure in Canada. 


2The figures for 1925 are subject to revision. 


Schedule. 1921 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925.2 
INCOME. $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
Netpremium mcome::.. 20.66.06 .0es es 84,808,432] 94,275,328) 105,786,116] 124,110,368] 145,924,326 
Consideration for annuities............ 1,909, 861 2,779, 506 7,750,993 9,886,954 7,247,336 
Interestand dividends on stocks, etc...| 24,257,582) 28,017,655} 33,734,038} 39,725,833} 45,077,811 
Danteyqtomse. 30 hen seess sees toe ee 1,987,555] 2,734,038! 3,389,070} 8,673,490} 7,715,384 
Total cash income.................. 112, 963,430) 127,806,527) 150,660,217) 182,396,645} 205,964,857 
British Companies— 
Net premium income................+ 2,917,419 2,914,379 3,310,687 3,544,794 4,121,230 
Consideration for annuities............ 130 18,313 - 2,430 5,403 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc... 1,785, 684 1,829, 868 1,951,373 2,121,913 2,185,081 
PGE IL ORAS Wie. wjacieeena tay icccansiorareieea= 82,831 117,689 149, 334 81,139 115,591 
Total cash income!................. 4,786,064) 4,880,249} 5,411,394) 5,750,276} 6,427, 305 
Foreign Companies— 
Netpremium mcome:. ... 2.2.06. .0e0.. 33,182,114] 36,090,605] 39,679,462} 43,181,354] 47,760,333 
Consideration for annuities............- 35, 696 45,304 29,761 61,071 380,216 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc... 6,581,194) 7,581,166 8,739,855 9,920,565} 10,882,800 
PMER CV IITOINS. ,.. ne ooerenciees sieisie cals 680, 764 604, 648 754,350 1,166,579 1,422,246 
Total cash income!................. 40,479,768! 44,321,723] 49,203,428) 54,329,569) 60,445,595 
EXPENDITURE. 
Canadian Companies— 
Payments to policyholders............. 37,311,393) 47,509,894] 57,608,390) 74,106,374] 84,193,893 
Generalexpenses i. ts «Seles cites dolt.t cae 27,463,385] 28,742,520] 32,200,264] 38,927,764] 44,659,806 
Dividends to stockholders............- 728,057 882,977 754, 940 1,190,401 1,014, 267 
Total expenditure.................. 65,502,835) 77,135,391) 90,563,594) 114, 224,539) 129,867,966 
Excess of income over expenditure......|. 47,460,595) 50,671,136} 60,096,623] 68,172,106] 76,096,891 
British Companies— 
Payments to policyholders............. 1,875,502} 2,194,852} 2,201,844 2,092,468] 2,907,573 
Keener CIVONNOA cos 2 Ss Seis stdiele Ths e's 88 1,242,504 1,271, 667 1,263,039 1,175,185 1,160,186 
Dividends to stockholders............. ~ - - - - 
Total expenditure!................. 3,118,006) 3,466,519} 3,464,883) 3,267,653) 4,067,759 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 1,668,058 1,413,730 1,946,511 2,482,623 2,359,546 
Foreign Companies— 
Payments to policyholders.............] 13,847,206} 16,531,218) 19,585,717] 20,849,386] 22,730,903 
csenor al oxpensesss. . ... uc8vs Sects... +s 8,255,026 8,535, 289 9,539,231! 11,160,050} 12,480,333 
Dividends to stockholders............. ~ - - - _ 
Total expenditure!................. 22,102,232) 25,066,507) 29,124,948] 32,009,436) 35,211,236 
Excess of income over expenditure......| 18,377,536] 19,255,216} 20,078,480) 22,320,138) 25,234,359 
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Life Insurance on the Assessment Plan.—Table 87 gives statistics of life 
insurance on the assessment plan, that is, insurance effected through fraternal 
or friendly societies by assessments on the members thereof and with annual dues 
to meet expenses. The statistics in the first part of this table relate to the 9 Cana- 
dian societies reporting to the Insurance Department of the Dominion Government, 
viz., the Alliance Nationale, the Ancient Order of Foresters, the Artisans Canadiens- 
Francais, Canadian Woodmen of the World, the Catholic Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, the Commercial Travellers’ Association of Canada, the Commercial Travel- 
lers’ Mutual Insurance Society, the Independent Order of Foresters (whose statistics 
include sick and funeral departments) and the Grand Orange Lodge of British 
America. 

Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, which became effective Jan. 1, 
1920, it became necessary for all foreign fraternal societies previously transacting 
business in Canada under provincial licenses to obtain licenses under the Insurance 
Act, in order to be permitted to continue to issue new insurance in Canada. Four- 
teen such societies have obtained licenses, viz., the Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent 
Association, the Maccabees, Royal Arcanum, Women’s Benefit Association of the 
Maccabees, Catholic Order of Foresters, the Workmen’s Circle, Knights of Columbus, 
Association Canado-Américaine, Western Mutual Life Association, Knights of 
Pythias, the Jewish National Workers’ Alliance, Brotherhood of American Yeomen, 
Expressmen’s Mutual Benefit Association, National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, 
United Commercial Travellers of America and Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters. 


87.—Life Insurance on the Assessment Plan, 1921-1925. 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925.2 
CANADIAN COMPANIES. 
Number of certificates taken............. 11,623 13, 853 14,620 15,184 17,796 
Number certificates become claims...... 2,417 2, (30 2,734 2,655 2,625 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Amount paid by members............... 2,651,098) 2,975,751 2,104,710) 25677 bed 2,685,091 
Amount of certificates new and taken up.| 10,774,992} 10,083,945) 11,064,536) 11,248,618} 15,611,079 
Net-amiount inforce ts: unceece ee eae 132,427,453) 132,952,353) 132,021,670] 127,279,426) 180,353,622 
Amount of certificates become claims... . 2,319,302] 2,418,138} 2,401,315] 2,325,812) 2,252,453 
Claims'pard cesses. certo eisai 2,397,681) 2,636,261] 2,660,025) 2,452,540) 2,467,699 
Unsettled claims— 
IN'OBRES ISKCON RR erase che rere nintracc mine 191,841 174,709 151,751 148,796 148,448 
RRegiStedieh haere tin ree ie eee es 1,000 - - - 500 
Amount terminated by— 
DD Sait, Pin: See Ren eye eS Peer te. ee 1,645,521) 1,661,902} 1,784,547) 1,627,676] 1,600,027 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc...........- 11,409,840} 18,461,980] 12,557,067} 12,937,216) 12,845,410 
Total terminated.:........=.. 13,055,361] 20,123,882} 14,341,614) 14,564,892) 14,445,437 
Assets— : 
Real Ostater sumer. soe montnouermies ove 1,547,378} 1,629,223} 1,645,624] 1,694,373] 1,932,622 
Loans on realestate.....:..s0ssse..-00- 7,823,510] 8,609,963} 9,689,431] 10,409,373) 11,142,510 
Policy loans (liens arising out of read- 
justmaent) Mea ee ee. ee eee cee 22,638,544] 18,797,174] 17,632,781] 16,562,879] 14,910,898 
Stocks, bonds and debentures..........] 22,190,818] 25,814,961] 26,258,923] 27,073,594] 28,546,970 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 799,144 846, 155 766,938 909, 813 766,486 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 835, 500 679,798 671,780 665,215 684,040 
Mucstron’ members: Ades esse de esse 213, 162 212,703 228,979 333,876 311,141 
Otherassetstenc cinerea eee 5,572,258 5,036,376 4,742,555 4,002,001 3,752,062 
Total assets!................ 61,620,314) 61,626,353) 61,637,011| 61,651,124) 62,046,729 
Liabilities— 
Claimis, unsettled sink «cs cats ete cates 292,156 258,585 225,772 229,207 220,373 
RROSELVeSt Pe ein. ostitiocetieaann nae 56,601,595) 56,467,119} 56,668,441] 56,779,165] 56,641,142 
Othertabuitiess cere tsica aaaeacen 1,036,905} 1,406,359] 1,574,285} 1,710,125} 1,702,449 
Total liabilities............. 57,930,656] 58,132,063] 58,468,498] 58,718,497] 58,563,964 


1The figure in the text is the book value; the market value of these assets was $59,635,458 in 1921, 
$60, 301, 249 in 1922, $61,430, 888 in 1923, $62,324,974 in 1924, and $62,466, 848 in 1925. 


2 Figures for 1925 subject to revision. 
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87.—Life Insurance on the Assessment Plan, 1921-1925—concluded. 
Items. 1921 1922. 1923 1924, 1925.1 
CANADIAN COMPANIES—conc. $ $ $ $ $ 
Income— 
TET T TOT ee ee en ee ee 5,443,211] 5,706,129) 5,458,882) 5,390,522) 5,445,622 
MOeRReIBICS KEM en a see ane be 464,810 444, 258 518,786 513,892 523, 442 
Interest and rents.........2..022.50200- 2,659,286 2,681,895} 2,892,389) 2,914,928) 2,931,493 
ROP PCROUU SS Sieh oo ono og = a onesie 56,328 85,383 147,506 149,009 345,536 
‘Total income......05052..2256.. 8,623,635| 8,917,665; 9,017,563) 8,968,351); 9,247,093 
Expenditure— 
PRCT Pt TOPO DOTS 5 oa,0.aenctcl soins melons 5,042,055} 5,489,373} 5,287,997) 5,024,174) 5,123,214 
RCHE Pal OXPCRSCB oo... esc ns Shae e anes ens 2,664,942! 1,696,353} 2,739,034) 1,635,530) 1,859,146 
Total expenditure............ 7,706,997, 7,185,726, 8,027,031; 6,659,704; 6,982,360 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 916,638) 1,731,939 990,532} 2,308,647) 2,264,733 
FOREIGN COMPANIES. 
Number certificates taken............... 5,314 4,044 5,081 5,791 5,304 
Number certificates become claims...... 766 761 905 761 858 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Amount paid by members...............- 1,080,037 45213, 274 1,216,173 1,261,571 1,184,988 
Amount of certificates new and taken up. 5,572,700] 4,795,800} 5,855,350 6,273,200 6,009,816 
Net amount im force:..................-. 66,121,994] 58,527,535| 56,092,389} 56,493,302] 56,269,619 
Amount of certificates become claims... . 899,871 911,428 909,970 819,332 813,443 
CELE OTE TT, Sle See ee ae eee a 863,313] 1,099,204 901,506 784,028 760,311 
Unsettled claims— 
MOLT eaIsted 5.500. nese tesla: homeo eek 126, 662 115,282 111,583 88,016 103,040 
Peel eee ae eae Se ee ee - - - 1,500 1,000 
Amount terminated by— 
ES 2 Sea Eee As eae Opes es 860,142 840, 687 $23,964 691,458 712,327 
Surrender, expiry, TANS; ObGy2530n ce) 4,851,066) 13,352,000) 8,072,330) 5,920,202 6,410, 806 
Total terminated............ 5,711,208} 14,192,687} 8,896,294; 6,611,660) 7,123,133 
Assets— 
Pueb cpt heroes 5 soe Soe oe SAeRenOr - 8,000 8,000 7,700 7,700 
doodtis om realestate: zis... ocaedennece - 1,800 1,800 1,800 1,800 
Policy loans (liens arising ‘out of read- ‘ 
JOLIE AEE SE ae a a RE AE I ee 185,326 34,100 18,009 12,349 11,517 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 370,497 482,804 763,807} 1,199,132 1,376,100 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 237,317 201,899 278, 803 208,533 308,526 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 5,282 6,223 12,768 17,362 19,023 
Pruestrom members... .. 06.0065 0085s- 56,049 98, 692 77,050 72,255 64,704 
Other assets.) 53. .de5. - 54 74 - 8 
Total assets 854,471 833,572| 1,160,311) 1,519,131) 1,789,455 
Liabilities— ‘ 
Bor arth: > 2: ee Ses 129,27 122,101 116,651 100,975 109,278 
CCRT Mtn ck come TT e Smdes Weda 9,832, 654 4,904,439 4,094,441 4,694,179 5,214,290 
Due on account of generalexpenses..... 36,123 22,100 18,233 17,712 20,876 
IUCr I RERED cso c sc tec ce at stew’ © 3 1,797 3,005 3,131 3,252 2,021 
Total liabilities............... 9,999,844] 5,051,645) 4,232,456) 4,816,118) 5,346,465 
Income— 
EIOOIPIILID Wn aaa oe 5 ot ake she's ences 2 1,121,027 1,276,641 1,279,183 1,323,626 1,252,168 
MORNE OT QUCK... bo han + 6.24 2 reas Shays 237,717 183,198 267,515 272,382 242,035 
FHREYOR LE AE FOUL. 020 2.c2s coos ace ta eay 34,337 46,921 48,855 75,207 82,086 
Oibersacespts 25.205. w. oe Fe. 2 - 6,316 2,168 3,801 3,217 
Total tnegme) <)i--2> 7. oes 1,393,081) 1,513,076} 1,597,721) 1,675,016) 1,579,506 
Expenditure— 
RAST LS SHOUDOP Bw xc ep cc cae oor eres anna 909,117) 1,160,290 982,036 836,533 838,401 
General expenses...........2 02002 0eee0s 127,204 93, 832 131, 669 154,591 135,688 
Total expenditure............ 1,036,321) 1,254,122} 1,113,705 991,124 974,089 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 356, 760 258,954 484,016 683, 892 605,417 


i —_LaS_Lahovceqg 


1 Figures for 1925 subject to revision. 
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Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, 1925.—In addition to the business 
transacted by life insurance companies incorporated by the Dominion Government 
to carry on business throughout the country, a considerable volume is also effected 
by companies operating under provincial licenses or otherwise permitted by the 
Provincial Governments to carry on such transactions. Statistics of these provincial 
companies have been collected since 1915 by the Department of Insurance. Table 
88, showing policies issued and in force, premiums received and losses paid as at 
Dec. 31, 1925, summarizes the volume of business done by both life companies and 
fraternal societies as Dominion and provincial licensees in that year. 


88.—Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, 1925.1 


New Net Net Net 
Business transacted by policies issued] in force Dec.|} premiums death 
(gross). Bue received. claims paid. 
Pe. $ 3 $ $ 
1, Dominion licensees— 
(a) inereomimpanies ©. aandescoot tae ete: 807,079,035} 4,158, 737,967 146,584, 640 32,509,310 
(bo) Praternals Sanne. ceo ee eee ran o 21,620,895 186, 623,241 3,870,079 3,228,012 
Total for Dominion Companies..... 828,699,930) 4,345,361, 208) 150,454,719 35, 737,322 
2. Provincial licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated— 
Go infercompanics eee nee eee 12,067,903 40,001,424 1,138,282 187,958 
Gai) Eee Gerenell sap peer yee a Phys 2,482,510 70,543,249 2,226,196 1,508,179 
(b) Provincial companies in provinces 
other than those by which they are 
incorporated— 
(i) Life companies............... 4,098,611 12,809,550 459,544 41,046 
(Gi) iraternaleen cm oean chai 2,663,500 45,349,305 985,990 514, 853 
Totals fer Provincial Companies... . 21,312,524) 168,703,528 4,810, 012 252025036 
Grand Totals. tee ot toe eee 850,012,454) 4,514, 064,736} 155,264,731 37,989,358 


1Subject to revision. 


3.—Miscellaneous Insurance. 


Since 1875 the growth of insurance business other than fire and life has been 
a steady one. The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar year 
1880 shows that the number of companies duly licensed for the transaction of 
accident, guarantee, plate glass and steam boiler insurance — the only four classes 
of miscellaneous insurance then transacted — was 5, 3, 1 and 1 respectively. The 
same report for the year 1925 shows that miscellaneous insurance now includes in 
Canada, accident, sickness, automobile, burglary, explosion, forgery, guarantee, 
hail, inland transportation, employers’ liability, aviation, plate glass, sprinkler- 
leakage, steam boiler, title, tornado and live stock insurance, etc. Whereas in 1880, 
10 companies transacted business of this kind, such insurance is now sold by 169 
companies, of which 35 are Canadian, 46 British and 88 foreign. 


Accident Insurance.—The first license of this kind was issued to the Travelers 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., in 1868. The first license to a Canadian company was 
issued to the Accident Insurance Co. of Canada, which was organized in 1872 and 
commenced business in 1874. Much accident insurance has also been sold by com- 
panies doing primarily a life insurance business. Fifty companies transacted 
accident insurance in 1925. 
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Automobile Insurance.—This is now one of the most important branches 
of the miscellaneous class of insurance. Premiums increased from $80,446 in 1910 
to $573,604 in 1915 and to $6,952,201 in 1925, with an increase in the number of 
companies from 7 to 115 during the 15-year period. 


Plate Glass Insurance.—Policies were first sold in Canada by the Metro- 
politan Plate Glass Insurance Co., an American concern, which withdrew from .- 
Canada during 1882 to avoid business restrictions. The 54 companies operating in 
Canada in 1925 received premiums of $569,583 and paid claims of $213,457. 


Burglary Insurance.—This type of insurance received but slight attention 
in Canada until 1918. In 1893, however, one company issued burglary policies. 
A second followed in 1905, and in 1910, 5 companies were operating, while at the 
end of 1925, 48 companies were reported as having sold this type of insurance during 
the year. The premium income of these companies amounted in 1925 to $893,076 
and the losses paid amounted to $365,717. 


Hail Insurance.—Insurance against hailstorms is a class of business of com- 
paratively recent development in Canada. During the year 1925, 38 insurance 
companies undertook this class of risk, the premiums written amounting to $5,397,594 
and the losses incurred to $2,267,399. The total premiums for the 16 years during 
which this business has been carried on in Canada amount to $40,398,368 and the 
total losses paid to $24,578,544. 


89.—Insurance other than Fire and Life, 1925.1 


Unsettled Claims. 
Types of Insurance, bee eee 
Not Resisted. 
resisted. 
$ $ $ $ 

UA EANLOG CE ICOLIDY,) Si mess crip Oca oveieratovo ieee faalate systereois 929, 762 379,336 334, 943 40,541 
CHP ANECOUMULOLY OM Sesser se tec saree a tacts sit ealneaee 1,023,503 366,584 227, 044 56, 657 
PP BUSOUAL: A CCIGOIG. Bancke <i oyaretyeo pice es snare v’etasle% oalerers. 018 2,780,162} 1,119,917 357, 961 9,925 
Personal Accident and Sickness.............-..e.0000- 1, 464, 601 721, 388 136,711 100 
Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation... 2,319, 917 1,853,771 892,011 84,700 
Oiker AGcitont INSULANCOr. ascsc00'e ves Ue siada es savee a6 757, 884 241,817 80, 296 7,347 
RSVR AUSSS eee ar une: 5 5/6 0m alaye,s Gears Slee e Soro ee 1, 624, 450 946, 552 253, 519 3, 265 
MS IAEARLEN SINNER OE, SEES, < datos Sis balers neon hia e 880, 496 375,975 65, 017 33,174 
Sg SEY U2 8 ee ee Satis vee ek 412,972 22, 674 13,010 12,000 
SEE al Ne Le NES Tce tits. 0-0 av taseyade aassye o> Relat tewere nt 5,397,594) 2,261,316 109 - 
REACHED CANE OM EAE LOR cis <i e's Hialtas eis Noe ee he en esas 442,236 169, 510 27,042 - 
AAT OMRTISSS Se tas a. PRR eins + sleveatoR wists, a.0je ca poets © dae ie 569, 584 213,320 31,814 - 
25 OTIS 0 nip eeN a0 RASS ADR OTA. REN CO Ae eaeaSia 6,950,856} 3,463,417) 1,009,153 114, 765 
AROD LOGIE st oR SOL etek Ooh ox te Bee tA 68,016 49, 697 9,460 ~ 
i LSTA 02 FoR Ste Sine Si SIP MRS pn 2d Ate, eR Ae em A 179, 928 30,196 1,702 - 
DATs 8 ake fata fe pene (ot ee a RE OAT 13,867 - - - 
BOT ata ae Aan MEN ie oS Ad sn Sa tact ee 27,341 6,072 5, 666 - 
RA ETD Irate wtls eu eanl ieeaata coe siete cots imeteac chats iter nia ttkeg tal ah 31,595 17,129 - 187 
OREO a eae aatigin. ste ns aumis bine rveTeteis syeun ere Tae - - = = 
LO 1 Re ERS ES IER Ec CRE bos te 315,101 179,977 33, 814 - 
Hisotrical Machmery cits ss ook. dos vee een eaeeees 89,412 18,928 4,906 - 
BRON 3 cee Gis ddictt ws seat Sates cee tem ete en 15,415 5,146 - - 


1Dominion licensees only. Subject to revision. 
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90.—Income and Expenditure and Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
doing only Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1925.1 


Excess of 
z 7 Crk. _ Sat Income page 
ompanies. xpendi- over ssets. 
Income. ture. Expendi- 
ture. 
$ $ $ $ 

Borlerinspectionseces seulec core rete e ee 254,442) 185,570 68,872} 650,607 
Canadian Generaliiin. tec ccccses astene ss 55,518 67,875 12,356 87,991 
@anadiaiiourebye ses ee ene: cee slices 377,402 855, 022 22,380 717, 942 
Chartered Trust and Executor........... 174, 681 169, 667 5,013] 1,390, 146 
Eideliby, INSUPARCEs w. Su seine sivlatacin eee ok 141, 667 129,581 12,086 407,942 
Guarantee Co. of North America........ 610,990} 492,982} 118,008) 3,336,150 
Merchants and Employers..............- 247,865; 266,166 18,300 181, 940 
MorchantavC asia ltiyin-was ac crerieetarisieaoiiess 663,510 634, 040 29,570) 396,693 
North American Accident............... 263, 950 221,904 42,045 414, 647 
Protective ASSOCIAtiION.... 0.0% oe. c6cs sous 360, 331 333, 502 26, 828 272,578 
Royal Guardiapigacssscecncoecies teen cack 4,084 2,938 1,146 14, 582 
POta ak se oct erase 3,154,540| 2,859,248] 295,292] 7,871,218 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Not including capital stock. 


Excess of 
Liabili- | Assets 
ties.2 Serie 
Liabili- 
ties. 
$ $ 


229,502} 421,105 
30,377 57, 614 
241,555) 476,387 
843,818] 546,328 
104,265} 303,677 
843,300} 2,492, 850 
117, 883 64, 057 
243,074) 153,619 
142,060} 272,587 
124,683} 147,895 
5,332 9, 250 


2,925,849] 4,945,369 


91.—_Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies, other than Canadian, doing 
only Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1925.! 


Income (Cash). 


Interest 
Companies. Pree and Total 
ne Divi- Cash 
eat dends | Income. 
earned. 
$ $ $ 
Abell ecnnc cress tee eiteareeiees 111,378 1,476} 112,854 
Atha) Casualtvc. tices cc.cdect 246, 864 2,750; 291,629 
American Automobile......... 66, 372 469 66, 841 
American and Foreign........ 7,655 - 7, 655 
American Credit Indemnity.. 225, 136 5,747| 230,883 
American Surety............. 40, 693 4,250 44,943 
British and Foreign.......... 1,911 4,774 6, 685 
Continental Casualty......... 640, 287 19,251 659, 538 
IXCORSS AA. Uk cee ae nomreecins —322 - —322 
Hederalec eae aac eman 96,083 57 96, 140 
Fidelity and Casualty........ 170,389 14,192 184, 582 
General Indemnity Co. of 
AT OTIC Ae evant cee ba 85 = 85 
Hartford Accident............ 208,201 12, 647 220, 847 
Hartford Live Stock......... 42,231 2, (ol 44 962 
Hartford Steam Boiler....... 1,200 2,500 8, 700 
Indemnity Insurance Co...... 304,957 7,000} 311,957 
International Fidelity........ 5, 883 - 5, 883 
Loyal Protective............. 263,039 4,886] 267,924 
Lumbermens Mutua] Casualty 56, 655 2,244 58, 898 
Maryland Casualty........... 201, 764 23,035} 224,799 
Metropolitan Casualty........ 472 2,100 2,572 
Metropolitan Life...... Ai 155, 085 3,575} 158,660 
National Surety...... een 286,877 22,702 317,718 
New York Casualty.......... 9,897 1,500 11,397 
Preferred Accident........... 70,712 3,892 74, 604 
Prudential Insurance.......... - = = 
Ridgely Protective........... 70,563 1,942 72,505 
Royal Indemnity............ —648 5,911 4,363 
Standard Marine............. 835 208 1,043 
Travelers Indemnity......... 869, 649 30,966} 400,615 
Travelers Insurance.......... 845, 271 30,056} 875,327 
United States Fidelity and 
Gusrantyebenoa es 42 eee 694, 734 35,000 729, 734 
United States Merchants and 
Shippersiemeees ten woes 17,367 - 17,367 
Western Casualty............. 29,959 - 29,959 
ZMTICN. Leite ok ater Nokes 359, 699 20,600} 380,299 
otal scirehireaeronnee 5,600,932} 265,611! 5,916,647 


Expenditure (Cash). 


Net 
Losses 
incurred. 


128, 525 
30,033 


159,472 
156 
135,455 


36,210 
207, 258 


112,018 
129, 422 
4,071 
27,312 


38, 143 
—9'380 


145, 622 
463,157 


387,500 
7,609 


8,055 
213,336 


General 


Expendi- 


ture. 


41,184 
103, 358 

1 
92,189 
16,173 


105,165 


157,003 
351,008 


345, 614 
4,584 


21,959 
146,114 


Excess of 
Total Income 
Cash | pond 
Expendi- tae 5 
ture.2 E 
$ $ 


1 84 
220,714 133 
46,205] —1,243 
= 3,700 


59, 851 —952 
305,152) —80, 353 
406 2,166 


814,166] 61,161 
733,114] 3,380 
12,193] 5,174 

54 


30,013 = 
359, 450 20, 849 


2,897, 983| 2,468, 7941 5,366,777| 549,870 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Including other items. 
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$2.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, other than Fire and Life, 1925. 
(Subject to Revision). 


NET PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 


Classes of Business. 


mceiaent (1) Personals: )icccecs3ociascsé 
se (2) Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation. 

CLOLHOP.s oo sect kane aeons 

Accident and Sickness Combined........ 


“ 


TOE aV5 (2 COM ae ee eae 
Electrical Machinery 
Forgery 
UNSC US LENS ASORA DS Sar ein Se ae ee fein tes 
Guarantee (Fidelity) 
Guarantee (Surety) 
Hail 
Inland Transportation 
Ive SHOCK. cine gasdhe 6 
PIRES GIA aoe icecaree 

MUAINE che nies 
Sickness... ete: 
Sprinkler. 27). as. oo: 
Steam Boiler 
Tornado 
Weather 


Taree wee rere nsec ee rereresasererrece 


Dominion 
Licensees. 


$ 
2,780,162 


2,319,917 
757, 884 
1,464,601 
6,950, 856 
880, 496 
315,101 
13,867 
89,412 
27,341 
15,415 
929,762 
1,023,503 
5,397,594 
449,936 
68,016 
569,584 
31,595 
1,624,450 
16,102 


Provincial Licensees. 


(a) 
Prov. Cos. 
within 
provinces 
by which 
they are 
incorp. 


$ 
3,129 
186,651 
3,765 
74,745 


236, 436 
14/103 


57,6721 
1 


184,381 
2,199 


127,985 
12,011 


~—— 


19 
21,426 


924,522 


(b) 
Prov. Cos. 
in provinces 
other than 

those by 
which they 
are incorp. 


28,0661 
1,771 
211 
9,427 
374 
3,448 


424,864 


NET LOSSES INCURRED. 


Acodent: (1) Personals: 2.56 £5.01 28 ees 
cs (2) Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation. 

ByOthereais ask t ee es Meese 

Accident and Sickness Combined........ 


“ 


LOE IN tr 1 ene ope Oe ee ee a 
Hilectrical;Machinery..........0..s+ses¢08 
MEOL ESL Y hes loa knoe hae eenIee ok Soke ead 


Guarantee (Fidelity) 
Guarantee (Surety) 
JB OCT SE ee SR aR aie epee eee ae 
Inland Transportation. ..........s.00000- 
PEA Was SEO ies ph Tors dan vob utorare crue «erred 
PE ESAG LSE Me Sean we Sead wn ests Blesale Me st 
PAT Wi oie, ciate ove, cfepielate arate o Seine eile cies ews She 


Spraniciart Tie. ha ac oe setae soe aaean se ook 


EDA - Fe ston oe cee alert cie sue eae Oe 


1,119,917 


1,853,771 
241,817 
721,388 

3,463,417 
375,975 
179,977 


18,928 
6,072 
5,146 

379,336 
366, 584 
2,261,316 
169,510 
49,697 
213,320 
17,129 
946,552 

10,345 

22,674 

30,196 


12,453, 067 


688 


29,5791 
1 


68,554 
140 


58,072 
4,064 


CEE 


7,739 
403,389 


329 
16,186 
5,059 


146,050 
264 


3,058 
771 


177,359 


Total 
Provincial 
Licensees. 


$ 
3,630 


284,954 
13,014 
86, 266 

484,673 
17,859 


85,738 


196,152 
2’ 410 


137,412 
12,385 


3,467 
21,426 


1,349,386 


1,017 
114,687 
5 
37,107 
243,778 
6,535 


29,494 


73,781 
640 


61,130 
4, 835 


7,739 


580,748 


2,783,792 


2,604,871 
770, 898 
1,550, 867 
7,435,529 
898,355 
315,101 
13, 867 
89,412 
27,341 
15,415 
1,015,500 
1,023,503 
5,593,746 
444,646 
68,016 
706,996 
31,595 
1,636,835 
16,102 
412,972 
183,395 
21,426 


27,660, 1803 


1,120,934 


1,968,458 
241, 822 
758,495 

3,707,195 
382,510 
179,977 


18,928 
6,072 
5,146 

{ 408,830 
\ 366,584 
2,335,097 
170, 150 
49,697 
274,450 
17,129 
951,387 

10,345 

22,674 

30, 196 
7,739 


13,033, 8154 


1Provincial Companies did not furnish a separation of guarantee figures. ' 
2This business was transacted by a Company not holding a license to transact fire insurance. 
8Not including $1,453,894 premiums written by fraternal benefit societies for accident and sickness 


business 


4Not including $1,076,442 losses incurred by fraternal benefit societies for accident and sickness 


business. 
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93.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, other than Fire and Life, 1925.1 


Net Net 
Business transacted by premiums _ losses 
written, incurred. 
$ $ 
Al Dominion licensees: ceca ye teteteinsc ts alee alchaw Gre aioe Ossian Sette ee Ce 26,310, 794 12,453,067 
2. Provincial licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces by which they are incorpor- 
10 Ean ris in SPRL ris Ct REET OO IN ee ER ee Oras Area ToC ae 924,522 403,389 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces other than those by which 
theyareincorporatedi-sose ss ee eee eel oa 424, 864 177,359 
‘LotalitorsProvincial: Companiesnes scariieaceecces dear teeie: 1,349,386 580, 748 


Grand "Totals ioe wean siete porehiee eae che cokes 27,660,180 13, 033,815 


1 Subject to revision. 
4.—Government Annuities. 


During the early years of the 20th century, there took place throughout the 
civilized world a distinct movement in favour of ameliorating the living conditions 
of the less well-off members of society. One form which this movement took in 
the United Kingdom was that of old age pensions, granted by the State as a gift 
to its poorer citizens whose earnings were very generally insufficient to permit of 
a margin of saving. In Canada, where wages were higher and a margin of saving 
was possible, the movement took the form of providing, through the establishment 
of Government annuities, an absolutely safe investment for such savings, which 
had only too often been lost through the inexperience of their owners, leaving the 
latter a burden upon the charity of relatives or of the public.' 

Under the Government Annuities Act, 1908 (7-8 Edw. VII, c. 5), as amended 
by an Act of 1925, His Majesty the King, represented by the Minister (at present 
the Minister of Labour), may sell to persons over the age of 5 years, domiciled 
or resident in Canada, immediate or deferred annuities of not less than $10 nor 
more than $5,000 (1) for the life of the annuitant, (2) for a term of years certain, 
not exceeding 20 years, or for the life of the annuitant, whichever period shall be 
the longer, or (3) an immediate or deferred annuity to any two persons domiciled 
in Canada during their joint lives, and with or without continuation to the survivor. 
The property and interest of any annuitant in any contract for an annuity is neither 
transferable nor attachable. The purchaser may contract that, in the event of the 
death of the annuitant before the date fixed for the annuity to begin, all money 
paid shall be refunded to the purchaser or his legal representatives with interest at 
the rate of 4 p.c. compounded yearly. 

The Government Annuities Act was amended by ec. 12 of the Statutes of 1925, 
reducing the minimum annuity purchasable from $50 to $10, so that single-premium 
cumulative annuities of $10 and multiples thereof may be purchased by any person 
at any time. It is considered that this amendment will make it possible for em- 
ployers, instead of paying cash bonuses to their deserving employees in good years, 
to make provision for the old age of such employees by purchasing annuities of $10 
or multiples thereof. 

Statistics of the annuities in force on Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926, are given in 
Tables 94 and 95. From Sept. 1, 1908, to Mar. 31, 1926, 7,210 annuities had been 
issued. On Mar. 31, 1926, 2,187 immediate annuities and 4,239 deferred annuities 
were in force. The total value of these annuities on that date was $10,016,826, and 
the amount of annuities purchased was $1,957,653. 
~~ 1An Old Age Pensions Act was passed i2 1927. 
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94.—Government Annuities Fund Statement, Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926. 


Years ended Mar. 31, 


Items. a 
1925. 1926. 
ASSETS. $ $ 
Rien cnet DOM NINE OF YORE free ss. sac cialg nine cians aie eee rogenbeeree ee epiciciecisioe ves « 7,162,972 8,468,498 
Receipts during the year, less payMeNts. ....0..5.4cecs cicero ecineeesvecvess 1,305,526 1,553,207 
MNEICA TONG Oley OAL ars: cchta.e « Ipetals <a ordaisi« asa. oe es aie OES oiakors SAME eshe-si see. ses sisbuere 8,468,498 | 10,021,705 
| LIABILITIES. 
Net present value of all outstanding contracts............0.ececececeeeeececeeen 8,445,884 | 10,016,826 
RECEIPTS. 
igre UarOOC Ate, ANINUILIGS suis eters. aoa eee ca ch ohce ca isishioe es heitinne nok eee en 1,263,195 1,572,675 
ea erorrod Annu LIS ayer wate seis peratNae Sots ele diate dla Seca boric a cncnivatine 343,627 373,302 
IBA FHERR LOM MUAING cacoee oR ee pea aici ea ne ioe Tobie as oe ee bs da esis 300,502 358,367 
ERIS Meter Were Peusahe 2 sie i cforcte eave hate ols ate MteaTalaie wd ow aYaTRo ORONO LS File mediocre we ene - 2,109 
Total Receipts........... Saleis/Selarsrstls Seis sea his ofa ME o ale aio siaeision se 1,907,324 2,306,453 
PAYMENTS. 

Annuities paid under Immediate Contracts............-cececcccececcececcececes 591,827 729,677 
Kiaturnpowme reMmigmas within terest ies Geely toc... hak de bale pee ok eee 8,803 16,513 
HUGHE MONE FOMINMsWACHOUt INGEFESH hc. /s bilrajs ASN oes siete Rare e eiclere sraissoiere 1,168 7,055 
EES ANAC 1b  OLUCL 1 oe GARB Seb ete eR ceca SS eS SEE SOTO TS SSO ROG 1,305,526 1,553,207 
otal Paymemts Mees. 26 ces 55s 5c OO siole wre leer cinlowseinee 1,907,324 2,806,453 


95.— Valuation, on Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926, of Annuity Contracts issued pursuant to 
the Government Annuities Act, 1908. 


1925. 1926. 
Total Total 
value on value on 
Description of Contracts. Amount | Mar. 31, Amount | Mar. 31, 
Number. of 1925, of | Number. of 1926, of 
Annuities.| Annuities Annuities. Annuities 
pur- pur- 
chased. chased. 
$ $ $ $ 
1—Immediate Annuities................. 1,198] 472,278} 3,828,313 1,394] 565,366] 4,604, 846 
2—Guaranteed Annuities... . a 470 107,352} 995,928 562 136,142) 1,297,550 
38—Last Survivor Annuities.............. 190 89,428} 897,781 231 111,897) 1,153,216 
ae ULE SRE CTETTONL A TEs ee Re ona 4,004] 1,056,084} 2,728, 862 4,239) 1,144,248) 2,961,114 
d Ui) 2 Peo a Re RS IRB Ie aes 5,862) 1,725,142) 8,445,884 6,426] 1,957, 653/10, 016,826 


IV.—COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 


Commercial Failures in Canada, 1925.—According to Bradstreet’s of 
January, 1926, the total number of Canadian failures reported during the calendar 
year 1925 was 2,094, with liabilities of $35,538,547, as against 2,287, with liabilities 
of $42,279,564, in 1924. In number there was a decrease in 1925 of 8 p.c., as 
compared with 1924, while the liabilities decreased by 16 p.c. Dun’s Review of 
January, 1926, gives the total number of Canadian insolvencies in 1925 as 2,371, 
as compared with 2,474 in 1924, whilst liabilities reached in 1925 the total of $45,- 
767,825, as compared with $64,530,975 in 1924. Tables 96 to 101 give statistics 
from both authorities, those from Bradstreet’s (in Table 96) being classified by 
provinces for the calendar years 1924 and 1925, and those from Dun’s Review by 
branches of business for the calendar years 1923 to 1925 (Table 97), and by classes 
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and provinces for the calendar year 1925, with totals for the years 1914 to 1924, in 
Table 98. An analysis by causes of failures for 1924 and 1925 is given in Table 99 


(Bradstreet’s). 


96.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, for the calendar years 1924 and 


1925. [From Bradstreet’s.] 
Number of Assets. Liabilities. 
Provinces. Failures. 
1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island 4 5 22,150 8,881 41,800 28,345 
INOVS SCObIDE ae bance cence eee 67 93 579,738 588,843 1,021,873 1,129, 664 
UNiGwBrunsyya ¢lkwnecmeici aise cies are 44 49 261,028 363,961 603 , 223 712,206 
Quebecanra cidade wetea dae 812 794 6,717,100 | 6,227,705 | 17,001,233 | 16,955,653 
Ontario 794 614 | 6,051,556] 4,534,411 | 16,094,499 9,757,677 
Manitoba. toneeen ste raise rere 216 215 796,183 1,082, 604 2; 694,920 3,280,591 
Sasketchewanl.-ascass so-ailaeee toe 170 139 963,492 542,637 | 2,001,517 1,066, 953 
Jnl LOY =) 9 ho Re res TE Rs Ia Bere 80 80 396,500 423,479 1,011,246 935, 866 
BrivisnColwmMpiases epee accents 100 105 707,288 768,779 1,809, 253 1,671,592 
Canad ar. s vets. sete cere 2,287 | 2,094 | 16,495,025 | 14,541,300 | 42,279,564 | 35,538,547 


97.—Commercial Failures in Canada and Newfoundland, by Branches of Business, 
1923-1925. [From Dun’s Review.] 


Classes. 


Manufacturers— 

frontand Houndriess.4-4 00s aeoe eee 
Machinery and Tools.................- 
Woollens, Carpets, etC...........000006: 
Gotten: Hosiery, j6te.s..-~-csueece ons 
bumaber,| Carpenterse..acsasc deen nes 
Clothing *Millmery. 242.52 ease cess 
Hats. Glovesand Hires esate. cee 
Chemicals and Drugs.......... 
Paints and Oils.. : 
Printing and Engraving. . 
Milling and Bakers 
eather, Shoesyete. ms caqsceee ta = 
Liquors ‘and Tobacco  Noviaiscttnstnaee 
Glass, Earthenware... ...ssdecee-+ + 
Allother Gast See Ao eens. 


Liquors and Tobacco..........+..2.+:: 
Clothing, Marnishings) -a:5)-csn een 
Dry Goods and Carpets.. 

Shoes, Rubbers and Trunks... 
Furniture, Crockerycney ct sein. merle: 
Hardware, Stoves and Tools 
Chemicals and Drwe's caer cuneate 
PRINS AON OTISe ome Seep ee ener eae 
Jewelry and Clocks.................- 
BooksiandsRaperssac space eaccet noe 
Hats, Furs and Gloves................ 
All other 


ee 


1923. 


a Liabilities. 


1924. 


Num- 


Dent Liabilities. 


1925. 


Bar Liabilities 5 


$ 
11 866,492 
72 | 5,068,100 
7 608, 992 
4 263, 658 


107 | 3,804,630 
132 | 3,782,297 


21 816,536 
11 179,124 

3 8,500 
25 343,886 
48 731,548 
37 687,468 
19 925,533 
8 | 1,322,158 


287 | 12,382,410 


$ 

9 303, 600 
45 | 1,710,883 
12 | 1,463,900 
97 | 7,994,176 
114 | 2,230,570 
18 493,036 
17 117, 680 

2 29,000 
26 352,620 
34 386,870 
20| 1,353,773 
10 180,770 
11 433,634 


210 | 19,492,146 


$ 
9| 1,343,000 
42 600, 600 
4 274, 600 


71 3,444,142 
94 1,486, 215 


13 276,155 
18 400, 216 
3 169, 906 
17 460, 988 
35 574,060 
22 | 3,442,128 
9 166,982 
9 461,100 


217 | 10,946,422 


563 | 24,046,514 


342 | 8,775,925 
541 | 3,275,026 
156 | 1,097,226 
43 199,365 
240 | 3,121,149 
179 | 3,862,991 
143 | 2,742,751 


47 784,915 
79 | 1,339,108 
52 388, 702 

8 38,932 
51 501,371 
31 144,776 
25 397,836 


382 | 4,669,690 


279 | 4,320,418 
378 | 3,785,589 
101 564,943 
35 174,403 
216 | 2,619,465 
160 | 1,961,360 


88 891,452 
27 529,437 
62 820,164 
31 236,417 
4 9,700 
19 164,300 
17 158,929 
16 174,516 


287 | 4,912,996 


2,474 | 64,530,975 


233 2,537,052 
401 2,243,675 
100 918, 607 

44 366,118 
189 2,212,798 
136 2,686,367 
110 1,373,866 


29 505, 198 
56 759, 823 
28 220, 154 
43 228,756 
22 149,435 
12 318, 400 


290 4,993, 800 


1,693 | 19,514,049 


115 | 2,207,262 


2,371 |. 45,767,825 


a 


ee ieee 
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$8.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Classes, for 1925, with totals 
for 1914-1524. [From Dun’s Review.] 


Nore.—Newfoundland included in totals, 1914-1925. 


Total Commercial. Manufacturing. 
Provinces. a 
Num-| assets. | Liabilities. | NY™- | Liabiliti 

bam r iabilities. non liabilities. 

$ $ $ 
6 15,400 43,000 it 4,000 
91 297,900 987, 200 12 181,700 
54 452,451 594,429 8 188,986 
956 | 17,793,774 | 26,929,821 247 16,399,294 
625 8,084, 843 9,267,750 177 4,747,154 
220 2,522,446 3,089,274 44 616,306 
160 1,075,056 1,558,516 16 224,449 
98 989 ,033 947,503 20 205,500 
127 1, 287,806 1,981,932 33 1,371,625 
POLARS 19 Os max eens orice ae aie are ete as 2,371 | 32,651,834 | 45,767,825 563 | 24,046,514 
PSO LOTTA Choee care ao aa yeF ccven camin cee oh chee nreeae S47) esse 368,400 5 107,500 
PRISER, CLAS, § pares Cae tease Ragen crams eastite sence diac e 2,474 | 47,937,427 | 64,530,975 625 | 36,542,658 
LS eden ieatp Rice Cae nebay 95 oat wale ote 3,247 | 46,833,195 | 65,810,382 792 31,791,332 
SR ony ae Aa’ tact, gtr daeqo eee bea te Me ER oe 3,695 | 63,097,789 | 78,068,959 857 39,080,791 
SUE LSS ean a eran O.cene (antec <a 2,451 | 57,158,397 | 73,299,111 559 33,976,790 
oi DAE deol» ae eit enties Biche! Peer) 1,078 | 18,569,516 | 26,494,301 255 15,871,216 
Somes 7] A ee ar eae a, aay ay Mitr ee & Wehr NR 755 | 10,741,441 | 16,256,259 213 10,234,477 
RL R SR thet, k esa ck a et Ra iS ance Glos a 873 | 11,251,341 | 14,502,477 232 8, 248, 807 
oe pl UL ee ea ra en Sie: 1,097 | 13,051,900 | 18,241,465 261 7,455,094 
SM MET ave cc ca Bes chem Oe ee hee NG TRI 1,685 | 19,670,542 | 25,069,534 363 8,796, 646 
ee MOLD ee On orn ee eas Aelia rates sae 2,661 | 39,526,358 | 41,162,321 655 13.877, 414 
SE oe cope ee eh 5 ase rn pone eee Ase, ake eh er 2,898 | 30,909,563 | 35,045,095 614 | 11,063,191 

Trading. C Phy , Banking. 

Provinces. 

Num- | piabilities.| ¥W%- | Liabilities.) YY™- | Liabilities. 

$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island................--- 5 39,000 - ~ - - 
BUNS Vis SIGO Bucket © Aes arlene va arace re Oe savers ahovah tos 77 781, 600 2 23,900 - - 
BROWS SSPEPIVIGKS jase nace side Gone esc. aries 45 385,143 1 20, 300 | - - 
EMIONIOD. Si Mee te oi ccc to crab am ote aieaioe wees 667 9,599,334 42 931,193 - - 
oe here ean: gee ke ater Sram y oo Sa oer 412 4,139,270 36 381,326 - 
[ANT Gt: Gr: ae ey ae ee ee 154 1,821,268 22 651, 700 | - - 
MASE ADCHOMALIE coca er ot eee ele wane ne 142 | 1,260,567 2 73,500 - ~ 
A a Se eee eee 74 716,403 4 25,600 ~ - 
PIT THISH CO GUAEIMDIS. oaicie es moleisioinoie 61S seers 89 581,564 5 28,743 - - 
PEAS. 1925 os Pe ne ot a we es 1,693 | 19,514,049 115 | 2,207,262 - - 
DCI ANDEAN «225 «brides ain oles ams 28 189,900 1 71,000 - - 
CAEN MD DE oan yd) ales lett Ese oe. 1,720 | 21,324,089 129 6, 664,228 1 100,000 
“i WOO an Ree oo ee one eae ss 2,319 | 31,339,763 136 2,679,287 | 1 18,500,000 
< Sais «wien ss ete dembuide can mm 4 2,717 | 33,004, 203 121 5,983,965 | 4 222,480 
“ig PE RE A cae wiih 2 cp ieee Sin REE wins halos 1,739 | 29,886,569 153 9,435,752 | 1 45,233 
e PR Ss. yon ATOR ee eats 771 7,704,505 52 2,918,580 - - 
a PERS oaks > & ange ncn mee Basinse a o% 494 4,475,628 48 1,546,154 | - - 
es PORE a se ee eaters Son ae 590 5,142,397 51 1,111,273 - - 
# EE bouts eae tetas, dip AS Reetaseha, sts ates 777 8,417,239 59 2,369, 132 || - - 
x PERRIS oes a hs hes Pa one TAGs als Stoton e 1,237 | 12,290,368 85 3,982,520 - PSS 
s PTE aah. -eoteeees HLoee 1,888 | 21,696,890 118 5,558,017 1 150,000 
LLY Se er ry ere ee 2,164 | 18,677,935 120 5,303,968 1 250,000 
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99.— Causes of Failures in Canada and the United States, by Numbers and Percent- 
ages, years ended Dec. 31, 1924 and 1925. [From Bradstreet’s.] 
CANADA (including Newfoundland and St. Pierre-Miquelon). 


Number. Assets. Liabilities. 
Failures due to —————_————_{— Sj 
1924, 1925. 1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
MMCOMIpStence ee ce ee ese ck ene 591 579 | 2,069,301 | 2,171,219 | 5,919,861 6,048,773 
Tnexperiences, 5 tjytyo Aon. hope stonsi sce A: = 118 152 325,325 338,479 | 1,021,673 1,164,418 
back of'capitalepaic..cteee rss teen 887 682 | 7,203,505 | 5,692,865 | 20,693,293 | 15,241,268 
MIMWAS SC: CLECItShiacmecrcjacis screed ace ee 55 91 450,547 502,772 | 1,241,498 1,586,299 
Waires or otherst. ioc ee eeeee ee 11 | 14 223,098 114, 686 460,494 308, 702 
IS XULAVATANCE Sa ceat stars ecrteew rene 9 Wi 266,708 72,922 480,135 178,860 
INegleets7, Baas nar vawrtee oats ane sos 30 28 104,528 143,844 278,835 371,475 
Competition. ts <2 dusicaciacass «tee 63 126 306, 605 938,817 1,074,978 2,396,320 
Specific'conditions.....!. 5. o.ecec< «+400 407 321 | 5,212,556 | 4,089,821 | 8,563,874 6,503,652 
Speculation 22 482,999 323,639 1,509,826 920,840 
Piranesi Aye ia see ee were oe 82 557,986 303,478 | 2,273,651 1,157,384 


2,114 | 17,203,158 | 14,692,537 | 43,518,118 | 35,877,991 


UNITED STATES. 


Tneowmpeteticn tee, 1s ce eee 6,778 | 6,951 |126,490,955 | 67,420,783 |208,578,570 | 132,958,291 
Trexperiences osc. :. +e. cae des bow 927 759 | 5,227,282 | 4,321,655 | 10,198,787 | 8,623,899 
Lack ofcapital.... eee 6,573 | 6,216 | 94,450,198 | 67,408,169 |177,098.657 | 138,376,468 
Unwise credits..........ss00se e000 211 248 | 16,907,279 | 10,923,153 | 21,306,298 | 14,541,913 
Failures of others............+....-- 305 243 | 17,764,590 | 13,679,000 | 22,947,589 | 23'308.778 
Extravagance............s0csseeee 307 359 | 2,378,819 | 2,071,057 | 5,087,786 | 5,071,212 
agtact toot, bees tes 254 254] 1,190,820 | 1,361,649 | 2,490,975 | 2,884) 743 
Conipatition S50). aactan eee 381 374 | 9,888,900 | 1,894/638 | 15,528,101 | 4.213.664 
Specific conditions...............-.. 3,130 | 2,792 122,919,693 | 81,651,297 [185,209,899 | 124,962,792 
Speculation.) <tr... iiean antes bo 96 48 | 4.450.405 | 2,715,166 | 10,754,267 | 4.478.095 
Pieitde Soot wer a. d ee ee ee de 750 615 | 18,064,773 | 8,239,055 | 35,653,347 | 20,223,405 

‘Foisl:.. 4 eee es 19,712 | 18,859 {419,733,714 |261, 685,622 |694,854,276 | 479,643,260 


PERCENTAGES OF NUMBER OF FAILURES AND LIABILITIES, CLASSIFIED BY CAUSE. 


Canada per cent. United States per cent. 
Failures due to Number. Liabilities. Number. Liabilities. 
1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 1924, 1925, 
Incompetence saeAostin ie oetes oe oie 25-5 27-4 13-6 16:9 34-4 36:9 30-0 27-7 
Tnexpeniencercee. oh wstdersue bt 5-1 7-2 2-3 3-2 4-7 4-0 1:5 1-8 
ack Oneapcalermetisscs cla ive cts 38-4 32-2 47-5 42-5 33-3 33-0 25-5 28-8 
Unwisecredits........... oe 2-4 4-3 2-9 4-4 1-1 1:3 3-1 3-0 
Failures of others........ na 0-5 0-7 1-1 0-9 1-5 1:3 3:3 4-9 
Eixtrawaganee. Secs. ger. Se sw casice 0-4 0-8 1-1 0:5 1:6 1-9 0-7 1-1 
INGgleGticnaey, Avan tet. Jos sas 1:3 1:3 0-6 1-0 1:3 1:3 0-4 0-6 
Com petition awstats ete caine ante 2-7 5-9 2:5 6:7 1-9 2-0 2-2 0-9 
Specific conditions......2........-+ 17-6 15-2 19-7 18-1 15-9 14-8 26-7 26-1 
PPSCULATION Fok ane ate 0-7 1-1 3°5 2-6 0-5 0-2 1-5 0-9 
Braud . oe eae ee ene os de 5-4 3-9 5-2 3-2 3°8 3:3 5-1 4-2 


Analysis of Commercial Failures.—In Tables 100 and 101 Bradstreet’s and 
Dun’s statistics of commercial failures are analysed according to Kemmerer’s 
method, modified so as to eliminate as far as possible the bias toward large money 
figures arising out of the diminishing of the purchasing power of the dollar since 
1900. First, the number of concerns failing is stated as a percentage of those in 
business, and this percentage is then stated as an index number, with 1900 as the 
base year. Then the assets and liabilities are stated, with the average liabilities 
per failure, these average liabilities being also stated as an index number, with 1900 
as the base year. This second index number, however, requires to be adjusted 
because of the decrease in the purchasing power of the dollar, or, as Prof. Irving 
Fisher puts it, because of the diminishing dollar; this is done by dividing the unad- 
justed index number by the index number of wholesale prices, brought to a 1900 
base, and the result is called the adjusted index number of liabilities. The per- 
centage of liabilities to assets is also given and finally the index number indicating 
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the proportion of failures to the number of concerns in business and the adjusted 
index number indicating the size of the liabilities are averaged, and the result, which 
gives due significance to the size of the liabilities as well as to the number of con- 
cerns failing, is given as a barometer of business depression. This number reversed, 
z.e., subtracted from 200, is finally given as a barometer of business confidence. 
The records of Bradstreet and Dun are not on precisely the same basis, but the 
general tendency of the two records is the same. 


Assignments under the Bankruptcy Act.—Under the Bankruptcy Act of 
1919 (9-10 George V, c. 36), which went into force on July 1, 1920, certain docu- 
ments relative to all failures coming under the Act are forwarded to the Dominion 
Statistician. Statistics based upon these documents have been duly compiled in 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and are published in Table 102. In the con- 
sideration of these statistics it should be remembered that changes in the Act effective 
from Oct. 1, 1923, have affected the comparability of the figures. It may, however, 
be pointed out that 1926 shows a continued decrease in the number of failures, 
though there is a slight increase in defaulted liabilities as compared with 1925. 


102.— Assignments (with liabilities) under the Bankruptcy Act, by Months, 1923-26. 


Assignments. Liabilities. 
Months. 
1923. 1924.| 1925. 1926. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
a 
No. No. No No $ $ $ $ 
TADRATI . 5 senor ds 387 291 270 184 || 5,436,100 | 4,173,748 | 2,863,489 2,388, 787 
February....... ; 355 260 162 144 || 6,555,597 | 5,882,870 1,718,492 2,836,409 
March...... 368 223 198 136 7,683,070 | 4,276,485 | 3,946,270 2,338, 821 
VST eS ee 324 180 162 131 6,555,335 | 4,447,283 | 2,761,991 2,880,479 
Ca ee 291 179 160 124 3,187,773 4,332,042 | 3,375,485 2,065,385 
PUM wees nicl Aespres 271 147 145 145 5,862,310 | 5,977,492 2,648,954 2,312,913 
Pe 2... 149 155 131 140 | 2,681,991 2,687,453 | 2,000,630 2,352,078 
Hy oa ee eee ie 242 129 134 121 3,943,801 2,949,328 | 2,255,962 2,139,865 
September........ 320 153 151 132 5,667,376 | 2,706,939 2,318,623 2,709,842 
5) a 200 184 142 178 2,273,543 | 3,398,531 2,685,195 3,180,515 
November........ 259 219 163 165 3,044,717 | 2,987,904 | 2,384,268 4,164,402 
December......... 242 199 177 171 8,725,914 3,285,370 | 2,300,162 2,921,629 
Total.....| 3,408 | 2,319 | 1,995 | 1,771 || 61,617,527 | 47,105,395 | 32,153,697 | 32, 291,125 


By provinces, the failures in 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926 have been in order as 
follows, the figures for 1926 being provisional:—Prince Edward Island, 16, 3, 4, 4; 
Nova Scotia, 155, 69, 71, 63; New Brunswick, 67, 67, 67, 74; Quebec, 1,181, 907, 
758, 653; Ontario, 970, 835, 720, 655; Manitoba, 258, 100, 85, 84; Saskatchewan, 280, 
131, 77, 67; Alberta, 323, 150, 139, 113; British Columbia, 158, 57, 74, 58. 


XI.—EDUCATION. 


Throughout the Dominion of Canada public education is a matter of provin- 
cial concern. Before Confederation, the maritime colonies were separated from 
Ontario by French-speaking Quebec, and in each of these an educational system 
specially adapted to the local conditions had come into existence. When Confedera- 
tion was under consideration, the protection of existing vested rights was the pre- 
dominant consideration. As a result, section 93 of the British North America Act, 
which embodies the Canadian constitution in so far as that constitution is a written 
one, provides that in and for each province the Legislature may exclusively make 
laws in respect of education, except that “‘ nothing in any such law shall prejudicially 
affect any right or privilege with respect to gongmapesiona schools which any class 
of persons have by law in the province at the union” 

Inasmuch as the administration of public edaeaion | is one of ne chief functions 
of Provincial Governments, there is in each of the provinces, except Quebec, a 
Department of Education administered either by a member of the Provincial 
Executive Council or by the Executive Council as a whole. In practice, however, 
the routine administration is in the hands of the permanent officials of the Depart- 
ment of Education, who are members of the permanent civil service. In Quebec, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, appointed by the Government, is ea- 
officio President of the Council of Public Instruction; the link between the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the Government is the Provincial Secretary; there 
are also two deputy heads, called the French and English Secretaries of the Depart- 
ment. 

Since the Departments of Education are permanent authorities, controlled as 
to the details of administration by permanent officials, educational policy is rela- 
tively permanent; further, the control of the Governments over education through- 
out the provinces is relatively stronger than in the United States. A capable Deputy 
Minister or Superintendent of Education impresses his personality and his views 
upon the whole system of his province, especially as in practice he controls the 
payment of Government grants, which constitute an important part of the revenues 
applied to educational purposes. (In 1925, out of a total expenditure on public 
general education in Canada amounting to $121,034,234, $18,042,506 came from the 
Provincial Governments.) 

The Department of Education in each province naturally has its headquarters 
at the capital of the province. Its local representatives are the school inspectors, 
who, in all provinces except Ontario, are appointed and paid by the Government; 
in Ontario high and separate school inspectors are appointed and paid by the 
Government, while public school inspectors, except in the unorganized districts, 
are appointed by the county or city municipality from among the persons recognized 
by the Department of Education as qualified for such appointment, and after 
appointment receive a part of their salary from the municipality and a part from 
the province. 

Education in Quebec.—In Quebec there are two distinct systems of educa- 
tion in each of which the teaching of religion takes a prominent position—the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic systems. In the former, which is under the 
control of the Protestant Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with an 
English Secretary, the curriculum and the general system of education is similar 
to that in the other provinces, except that the highest grade is Grade XI, from 
which students are matriculated to McGill University and Bishop’s College, the 
two Protestant English-speaking universities of the province. 
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In the Roman Catholic schools, which are mainly French-speaking as the 
Protestant schools are English-speaking, the administration is in the hands of the 
Catholic Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with a French Secretary. 
General elementary and continuation or “complementary ”’ training is given by 
means of a curriculum, extending over eight ‘‘ years’ some of which require more 
than a year to complete, the work of the eighth “ year” corresponding in a general 
way to the work of Grade X, as that work is usually understood. 


Recent Developments in Education.—In recent years there has been a 
tendency to lengthen the period of compulsory attendance and to enforce the law. 
This tendency has been most marked in Ontario, where in 1919 an Act was passed 
providing :—(1) that children 8 to 14 must attend full time and that children from 
5 to 8, once enrolled, must attend full time to the end of the school term for which 
they are enrolled; (2) that adolescents from 14 to 16 who have not attained uni- 
versity matriculation standing must attend full time; those exempted owing to 
circumstances requiring them to go to work must attend part time during the ordi- 
nary working day for 400 hours a year in municipalities providing part-time courses, 
which all municipalities of 5,000 population and upwards must do from September, 
1922, smaller municipalities having an option in the matter. Further, those who 
have not attended full time up to 16 were required, after September, 1923, to attend 
320 hours a year of part-time courses up to age 18. In other words, an Ontario 
adolescent has the alternative of full-time attendance to 16 or full-time attendance 
to 14 plus part-time attendance to 18. The operation of this Act has greatly in- 
creased the attendance in Ontario secondary schools. 


Further, as a result of the keeping of children in school to a more advanced 
age, increasing attention has naturally been devoted to technical education of 
various kinds, especially as required by those students who are not adapted to 
higher intellectual work. The number taking technical training of some kind or 
other is rapidly increasing. Details are given in sub-section II of this section, 
dealing with “‘ Vocational and Technical Education’’. 


Statistics of General Education.—The statistical tables on education in 
Canada commence with a statistical summary (Table 1), which shows that in the 
academic year ended in 1925 there were 2,228,869 pupils in attendance at educ- 
ational institutions in Canada, or 24-1 p.c. of the estimated 1925 population. Of 
the above, 1,965,632 were enrolled in ordinary day schools under public control, 
the average daily attendance numbering 1,517,250. Those attending vocational 
schools—agricultural, commercial, industrial and other technical schools—numbered 
95,684. There were 16,046 students in private business colleges, and 72,104 in 
other private schools under college grade. University students in regular courses 
numbered 22,723 and college students in regular courses 8,531. Students in class- 
ical colleges numbered 9,899. 

There were, in 1925, 62,394 teachers in schools under public control, 11,482 
males and 50,912 females. The total expenditure on schools under public control 
was $121,034,234, of which governments contributed $18,042,506 and local taxation 
most of the balance. 

The balance of this section of the Year Book is divided into four sub-sections 
dealing respectively with elementary and secondary education, vocational and tech- 
nical education, higher education and miscellaneous educational activities. More 
detailed statistics are published annually in the ‘‘ Annual Survey of Education 
in Canada” prepared in the Education Statistics Branch of the Bureau. Copies 
may be obtained from the Dominion Statistician. 
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1.—Summary of Education in Canada, 
NUMBER OF PUPILS ATTENDING 


No. Type of Institution. PBX. N.S. N.B. 

1 |Ordinary Day Schoc:s under Public Control.................- 17,427 112,352 80,145 
2 |Agricultural, Commercial, Industrial and other Technical 

Schools, including all evening schools.................000005 Lid. 3 4,559 4 2,626 5 
3 Schoolsdor teacher-trainingss, ....%1..00sciceau «oie neh cee dt 297 760 12 480 13 
4 [Indian Schools.........00.. 0.000 ce senescence eee geen ee eee e es 30 312 278 
5) |Schoolsior- the blind: and ideale: tune aac sade eee ve Ae 14 21 170 60 22 
6 |Business Colleges (DEV ate) ie eto. re hc fa ca ere eae 62 446 577 
7 |Private Elementary and Secondary Schools...............-..- 221 alee 317 
8 |Preparatory courses at Universities and Colleges........... FA 25 276 243 
9 |Short, special and correspondence courses at Universities and 

Colleses t®.. curd camber recedcrace beeen tae arrerain Woeeene oe es Gis 22 6 2 - 


10) Classical collewes?. a0 it hc feu. alee Meee las Jae See. - - - 


11 |Affiliated, professional and technical colleges (regular courses).. - 412 ~ 

120) Universities' (regular courses)iia. cists sorter ov pie mise eels fe 118 1,401 521 
Grand total (excluding duplicates)................. 18,387 121,811 85, 247 
Population Of 1920 ie ie oie ae dasencormec, ho pods iy dis ays 88, 615 523,837 387,876 

13. |\Mlementary enades #4 sacra ha SB eeiais ayaa alma ice - Aste Pn Sata 16,458 101,670 76,950 35 


14) |\Secondary andi higher prades 34.0775) Bd alse Se (1,855 16,526 6, 80035 


1 Including 487,532 in primary schools and 790 in nursery schools under control of commissioners and 
trustees. 2 Including public, separaté, continuation and high school and collegiate institute day courses 
—figures of calendar year 1924 for the public and separate schools and of the school year 1924-25 for the other 
schools. %In Table 3 the total given includes 2,104 in private schools: the above table includes only 
schools under public control. 4 Including all the students of the technical and agricultural colleges except 
those following regular degree courses and including 25m. and 122f. in the Victoria College of Art, Halifax. 
5 Including 312 in day and 2,314 in evening technical schools. 6 Including 5,328 in night schools, 2,417 in 
dress-making schools, and 3,410 in schools of arts and trades—figures of 1923-24. 7 Including 11,595 in full 
time day courses, 1,739 in day part time courses, 1,875 in day special courses, and 35,675 in evening courses 
at industrial, technical and art schools, 2,130 in night elementary schools, and 3,000 in night high schools, 
figures of 1924-25. 8 Including 1,479 in day and 3,579 in evening technical schools. 9 Including 938 in 
day and 991.in evening technicalschools. 10 Including 1,800 in day and 2,430 in evening technical schools 
and 238 in correspondence department. 11 Including 2,123 in day, 7,386 in evening and 195 in correspond- 
ence vocational courses. 12 Including 412 in Normal College, and 348 in summer teacher-training courses. 
13 Including 450 in normal school and 30 in vocational teacher-training courses. 1 Including 2,279 in norma: 
schools, 343 model schools, kindergarten primary courses 282 and vocational teacher-training 143, over and 
above extra-mural students not counted and excluding the Colleges of Education figures which are included 
with those of universities. 15 Including 695 in normal schools and 25 in vocational teacher-training courses, 
but not including 610 who are included under item 9. 17 Not including 109 who are entered under item 9. 
18 Including regular normal schools 563, vocational teacher-training 47, and departmental summer school 
for teachers 350 but not including 294 who are included under item 9. 19 Not added in the totals of Quebec 
or the grand total of all schools below, as it is not certain whether or not they are included elsewhere. 
20 The total includes 247 in Northwest Territories and 199 in Yukon. 21 Institutions at Halifax, N.S., but 
supported by the province. 22 Including 466 blind and 1,095 deaf. 23 Including 53,953 in ‘‘independent 
primary schools”’ (i.e. independent of the control of commissioners and trustees) and 4,617 in independent 
nursery schools. 4 Included with the figures of classical colleges and private schools. *5 Exclusive 
of courses included in item 2. 26 Including 1,535 in evening courses at technical schools; 176 in special 
courses at technical schools: 353 in short courses at agricultural colleges; and 274 at evening courses in the 
school of H.C.S. 27 Including classical colleges 9,285 and classical independent schools 614. 28 Includ- 
ing 762 in dairy schools, 638 in regular courses at the technical school, 351 in regular courses at the colleges 
of agriculture, 131 in regular courses at the school of H.C.S., 438 in independent schools where superior edu- 
cation is given, 1,382 in the schools of fine arts, 121 in Polytechnic School and 206 in Protestant theological 
colleges, 1923-24. 29 Excluding duplicates between universities and colleges. 30 Including 170 at Vic- 
toria College not elsewhere specified. 31 Excluding preparatory and short courses and such other figures 
as have already been included in items 10 and 11. It should be noted that in addition to the number 
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by Provinces, 1925, or Latest Year Reported. 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.C. Total. No. 
488,322 1 671,311 2 145,834 206,595 145, 692 3 97,954 1,965,632 1 
11,155 6 56,0147 5,058 8 1,929 9 4,468 10 9,704 11 95, 684 2 
1,623 3,047 14 720 1 1,702 631 17 960 18 10, 220 3 
(1,547) 19 3,729 2,153 1,707 1,284 2,736 14,222 20} 4 
637 388 95 71 46 80 1,56122) 5 
(3,260) 19 6, 282 1,840 360 2,209 1,010 16,046 | 6 
58,570 23 5,906 524 2,344 2,104 1,001 72,104 7 
= 24 3,780 153 66 361 51 4,955 8 
2,338 26 6,364 1,904 572 305 26 430 11,941 9 
9,899 27 - - - - - 9,899 10 
4,029 28 2,879 29 778 114 ‘78 241 30 8,531 32) 11 
7,332 31 7,899 2,273 843 885 1,451 22,723 32! 12 

583, 905 767,599 161, 332 216,303 158, 063 115, 618 23 228, 869 33 

2,361,199 | 2,933,662 610,118 757,510 588, 454 524,582 8,788, 483 

529,271 620, 893 134,813 192,451 134,517 90,331 1,896,954 13 
51,929 104,899 22,845 23, 852 21,270 17,821 267,797 14 


shown in regular courses there areregular arts students included under classical colleges (over 2,000 in 1925) 


and alsostudents taking full arts course extra-murally, under ‘‘correspondence’”’ courses (about 1,300). 


33 Ayx- 


cluding business colleges and Indian schools in Quebec and including Indian schools in N.W.T. and Yukon. 
% Tn calculating the numbers in elementary and secondary grades, night, special and part-time technical 
schools and schools for the blind and deaf are left out, except where the night schools were known to 
be highschools. The numbersin elementary grades in public and private ordinary schools, also in Indian 
schools, are known. Business college courses are assumed to be at least of secondary rank, also preparatory 
and short courses at universities and colleges, except in the case of certain affiliated schools in Ontario 
where allowance was made for the number in elementary grades. The regular courses are clearly of higher 
grade than secondary. 35 Approximately. Since grade VIII in New Brunswick includes high school 
subjects and also work in arithmetic, etc., equivalent to the first year of high school, the enrolment in this 
grade (3,174) might be added to item 14 and deducted from item 13 in which case the number in elementary 
grades would read 73,576 and in secondary and higher grades 9,974. 


General Note:— % 

To avoid the confusion that would result from giving totals different from those given in the provin- 
cialreports the figures of 1924 are used throughout for Quebec. In allcases except the primary and nursery 
schools the figures of 1925 are also published in the provincial reports, although the 1924 figures are used 
Sy — bs theirsummary. The 1925 figures for each of the items in the above table except items 1 and 

are as follows:— 


Men MNIGHETIO-OCMIETINEG COUDRESs . um sceas ona cccrisnes che: tretae uatesaees cores: « 10,665 
EDU MCT ALE AINING fcr wees secre crea yc ceaiiee tea umic rine stone ards i Faw a | 
EVN atd aM CCE acme see en rte nn Pe tacme rants o ketnn cists f tinicea eniearsuemmiedrtcciny 425 698 
hort comnses, MNIVerAtice ANG CONGCPOS.........corcsseeccrecsleccveccevecccscucbecs 2 otT 
ig ETP YG Ed aie all ARR ti a oni ng ep RY APSR PR NR AI ge Ra RR 9,904 
PME OS aE RCCO MINE YG ee aie dre ade eis treats ous cite ons Dabareen tive oeae cece Snes oe ice 3,403 
Gg eS eh Rs “Lal pees eget ariine oe anes ene ic iAP Ene aaanin an 7,280 
POMUIANT HSL LOOTED ts. ce ans cc tee seitapinae cneemmainc.e. 20% cosas e ee eie.0s 984 

Babe eR CRE he An RIAL RI CR ATI ite OREO re 37, 222 


Further, to avoid confusion, the short courses for teachers at universities and colleges are entered under 
item 9 instead of item 3. There were 2,693 teachers in these short courses who might be added to the 
10,220 initem 3, making 12,914 in allin teacher-training. There were in all about 63,000 teachers in Canada. 
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1.—Summary of Education in Canada, by Provinces, 
DISTRIBUTION AND ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS IN 


No Items P.E.I. N.S N.B 
dENumiberiof boys enrolled... ecm se ere elels cae cotter reine cleciasisees 8,847 55,925 39,042 1 
2) Number Oo 2irtsienr Ol lec aaa. me ss eve cisysltercie cet eredetsie a cial arene 8,580 56,427 39,967 1 
3 |Number of pupils in graded schools.................2000eee00: 6,326 73,030 41,586 
4 |Number of pupils in ungraded schools..............00s0e0e000s 11,101 88,322 38, 559 
5) |Awerage dallytattendance... comets slo oie ois <r iatettstet.+ visi eto) fnrer 12,259 80,319 58, 182 
6 |Average (median) number of days each pupil attended during 156 161 162 
i Ree number of days schools were open during year........ 196 196 195 
8 |Percentage of total attendance in average attendance.......... 70-3 71°5 72-6 


TEACHERS, ACCOMMODATION AND EXPENDITURE 


No. Items. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. 
1 ;Teachers in schools under public control..............0eeeeeees 616 8,331 2,484 
2'|Male teachers jean oper cet b cares deeds. os, ds ke es SAT a sos 4 135 301 255 
3 \Nomaleteacherstan.ast<aico.teaeeiess scape ae epeoenteed 481 3,030 2,229 
4 Number.ofschoolidistricts A. a. seem «tess os seh dee ae aoe ee 472 1,769 1,427 
-6:| amber of'school houses: :o.8ee.6 ics 00a 5 eh Meet eee 4 472 = - 
6 | Number of class-rooms in operation...............eeeceeeeeees 614 3,062 2,275 
7 |Number of ungraded one-room schools..................00e8- 415 1,435 1,286 
8 |Average number of pupils to a class-room.................20.- 28 37 35 
9" | Totaliexpenditur e:oneducation.... -...c-.1n-serstesest cee sss fy 452,699 3,704, 939 3,348,373 
10 |Total expenditure on education by governments.............. $| 285,102 658, 648 400,059 15 
11 |Total expenditure on education by ratepayers,etc............ $| 167,597 | 3,046,291 18 2,948,314 
12° | Expenditure on teachers’ salaries.../)..........ee eee es es eeens $| 347,677 17 = 
13 |Average annual cost per pupil enrolled....................005- $ 25-80 31-7018 44-50 
14 |Average annual cost per pupil in daily attendance............. $ 36-70 44-3418) 61-30 


1 Unspecified by sex in N.B. 1,136. 2 Including independent as well as other primary schools. The 
sex was not specified separately for independent and controlled schools. 3 Including day elementary and 
secondary schools; the latter included day vocational full time pupils. 4 Villages, towns, and cities; 
practically alltheseare graded. Thereare, however ,some pupils in graded ruralschools which the above 
figure does not take into account. 5 Ruralschools. There are some graded school pupils included with 
these, however. 6 Primary schools under control and independent. 7 The financial items in Ontario 
include day and evening vocational schools. To the number of teachers should be added 524 in day voca- 
tionalschools. These were not classified by sex. 8 ‘‘Districts.’” The number of municipalities is 1,780. 
9 Estimate only. There were 5,598 rural school sections: 25 city and 141 town public schools, and 24 city, 
73 town and 417 rural separate schools; 161 village public and 22 separate schools assumed to represent so 
many districts; 198 continuation schools; 174 cities and towns with high schools and collegiate institutes, 
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875 
1925, or Latest Year Reported—concluded. 
ORDINARY DAY SCHOOLS UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL. 

Quebec Ontario Manitoba. Sask, Alberta. BEGs Total. No. 
265,116 2 344,816 8 = 104,148 72,778 49,621 940, 293 1 
276,3692}| 338,090 3 - 102,253 75,018 48,333 945,037 2 

- - - 87,854 4 79,621 = = 3 
= = = 118,741 5 68,175 - - 4 
430,184 496, 743 3 104,312 144,650 107,880 82,721 1,517,250 5 
= i 161 161 162 = = 6 
= = 190 195 185 - = 7 
79-5 72-8 8 71-5 70-2 73-0 84-5 74°7 8 

IN SCHOOLS UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL. 
Quebec. Ontario.? Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.C. Total. No. 
18, 699 17,558 4,028 7,520 4,864 3,294 62,394 1 
3,018 2,837 815 2,014 1,260 847 11,482 2 
15,681 14,721 3,213 5,506 3,604 2,447 50,912 3 
7,520 8 6,833 9 2,129 10 4,686 3,361 1 759 = 4 
7,797 7,450 1,991 = 3,033 = = 5 
14, 663 - 3,912 6, 254 4,759 3,116 38,455 6 
= 5,004 = 3,941 2,727 = = 7 
37 = 37 33 31 32 = 8 
27,917,738 12\45, 030,685 8,547,445 14,432,176 13} 9,731,091 13) 1,869,088 14) 121,034, 234 9 
3,776,674 | 4,611,812 1,310,067 3,187,740 1,054, 733 2, 757,671 18,042,506 10 
24,141,064 /|40,418,873 7,237,378 11, 244,435 8,676,358 5,111,417 | 102,991,727 11 
-  |23,687,557 4,838,723 7,287,788 5,443, 248 4,666,912 46,271,905 12 
47-81 18 61-91 58-60 - 69-87 59-27 80-00 59-59 13 
60-14 85-00 83-20 99-77 81-20 95-00 79°77 14 


and assuming that each city and town and each village school public and separate and each secondary 
10 Tn existence. 


school represented a school section, the total number of sections would be 6,833 as above. 
The number in operation was 1,831. 11 Jn existence Dec. 31, 1925. 12 Of this amount $9,043,636 was 
contributed by subsidized independent schools and higher institutions. 13 Exclusive of promissory 
notes. In Alberta the actual cost of operation was $8,760,197; the cost per pupil is based on this amount. 
M4 Exclusive of $466,000 to provincial university. 15 Exclusive of $16,144 in grants to the schools for the 
‘deaf and blind. 16 Including $142,107 on technical education. 17 Including government expenditure 
on salaries of teachers of general schools and P.W.C. ($262,095) and total supplement by districts ($85,582). 
18 Exclusive of technical schools. 19 Including all educational establishments or the total enrolment of 
583,905; in primary schools alone, the cost per pupil enrolled is $35.00 and per pupil in average attendance 
5.00. 
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EDUCATION 


I.—ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


It is considered that the best general test of the efficiency of public general 
education in Canada is furnished by the statistics of Table 2, showing the 1925 


age-grade distribution of 1,875,398 pupils in the State schools of 8 provinces. 


Many 


other tables of this form, analysing age-grade distribution by provinces, by sex, 
and by rural and urban areas and graded or ungraded schools, may be consulted 
in the “ Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1925”, pp. 20-46. 


2.—State-Controlied Schools in Canada: 


and Grade, 1925. 


Distribution of 1,375,398 Pupils by Age 


Elementary Grades. 


K.and| 7. tw; |. my.’ | av. 7) Pv: ae 
K.P. 
AE po at Tak 933 191 = = = = a = = 
De ee ee 13,856] 14,613 79 4 = = = = 
Ce eae ay 8,577| 84,920] 6.337 219 21 1 1 1 = 
[En ee ee eet 9,295) 81,957]. 41,938] 6,571) 1,254 118 5 ) = 
ie ence ae Sean ete 796| 40,738) 54,842) 34,107} 12,064] 2,360 166 9 ES 
ONSET PERT Pe St Stale 416| 16,311| 33,406] 42,731] 34,251| 16,300] 2,748 249 35 
OS eaes Mee ee See a ak 43| 7,603} 16,278] 29,245) 38,560/ 35,148] 15,009] 2,268 454 
TORE Mae A eee 18} 3,501) 7,602) 15,201] 26,908] 37,082] 29,890) 13,721] 3,779 
terra shaman ers Asset: 12) 2.103] 4,145} 8,599] 16,035] 27,310] 33,430] 25,622) 14,114 
Stele ter Greve ft) a nr 6| 1,317] 2,029] 4,573] 8,924] 16,896] 24,261) 26,649] 26,825 
Motaly=13.0 eee 3,586] 153,530] 160,240] 141,027] 137,996] 135,214] 105,509} 69,520] 45,210 
Tt ee eerberaitans See eae 4 454| 1,038] 2,238] 4,931] 9,307| 14,566] 19,944] 28,932 
15: Nee, oe > 164 475 945} 1,922] 3,811) 6,420] 9,787] 19,160 
Si en ek ah [at my, = 71 67 175 509] 1,121] 1,910} 3,295] 7,985 = 
17. dn Meh pe Ben Ameat 0 EM 1 33 27 49 79 126 390 718| 2,079 
oals4sal 7257 Baas i 722| 1,607; 3,407) 7,441] 14,365) 23,296] 33,744) 58,155 
Tee Ae ee eee cee = 20 9 21 20 51 77 92 473 
1) ee Os dm eceatal eal Pane - 7 2 9 10 12 28 26 111 
Peay ee ete eee = 5 4 2 5 6 8 10 40 
DAM et Re = 1 1 6 3 7 5 7 30 
Grand Total.........| 26,959! 254,009! 168,279! 144,695! 145,496] 149,656 128,924! 103,400! 104,019 
Secondary Grades. Total. 
Ages. 
1,€5 x XI. XII Elementary.| Secondary. Total. 
-, = = 1,124 - 1,124 
- - - = 28,552 - 28, 552 
= = = = 100,077 = 100,077 
2 z < - 134,140 5 134,140 
- - = = 145,085 = 145,085 
= = = = 146,447 = 146, 447 
25 3 = = 145,608 28 145, 636 
395 16 = - 137,702 411 138,113 
2,977 313 9 = 131,370 3,299 134, 669 
10,417 2,169 189 - 111,480 12,775 124,255 
13,814 2,501 198 - 951, 832 16,513 968,345 
Laeersies ts: 4) $b iyel 18, 136 7,552 1,485 24 81,413 27,197 108, 610 
15 ERR E a ee oneal 172376] 12,272 5,445 227 42,696 35,320 78,016 
Tobey: Soca e BR? Lise 9,949 11,422} 10,017 1,136 15,133 32,524 47,657 
DCm OF. Sst A 3,550 6,153 9,077 2,166 3,502 20,946 24,448 
otali4=t7. eee 49,011 37,399] 26,024 3,553 142,744 115,987 258, 731 
(site eee eS 938 2,121 5,255 2,021 763 10,335 11,098 
1G ea eee eek ite i 224 612 2,239 1,100 205 4,175 4,380 
20. Se eee eae 104 196 837 486 80 1,623 1,703 
Di pee ae age Atak 96 173 641 418 60 1,328 1,388 
Grand Total...... 64,187) 43,002) 35,194 71,5781 1,225,437 149,961) 1,375,398 
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General elementary and secondary education throughout the Dominion, in so 
far as it is publicly controlled, is carried on, except in Quebec, in free schools sup- 
ported by general taxation. These schools may be divided into 12 grades, 8 of 
which are normally considered to be elementary and 4 secondary, these 12 grades 
each taking the average pupil one school year to complete, so that an average pupil, 
entering school at 6 years of age, would finish his secondary school course at 18. 

An historical summary of the enrolment and average attendance in the element- 
ary schools of Canada from 1824 to 1925 is given by provinces in Table 3. The 
totals of pupils enrolled in all provinces in the years 1867, 1871, 1881, 1891 and 1901 
are approximations based in certain cases upon provincial statistics for the nearest 
available years. 


3.—Historical Summary of Enrolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1824-1925. 


TOTAL NUMBER ENROLLED—1824-1925. 


Years: | PET} Nis. N.B. | Que.? | Ontario.4| Manitoba] Sask. | Alberta. | B.C. Canada. 
FS bier = 1 = - - - - - = 
1824... - 5,514 - - - - =) = = 
1829... - | 12,000 - | 18,410 - - - - ~ 
1835... - 15, 292 = 37,000 = - - - - 
1845... ~ ~| 15,924 - - - = = = 
1846... - 33, 960 — | 60,0002 = - - - - 
1850... - - - -—|- 151,8912 - - - = 
1852... 2 = - - 179, 857 - - ~ - 
1861... - 23,652} 27,982 - - - = = = 
1864... - | 35,4052) 30,632 - - - - = = 
1866... -| 50,574) 30,263 - - = - 401 ~ 
1867... -—| 65,869) 21,364 - 403 , 339 - - - 718,000 
1868... - 68,612} 31,988] 205,530 - - - - ~ 
TEdi con - | 75,995) 33,9812 - - 817 - = 803,000 
R72 - 73,638] 39,837 - 462,620 = - 5142 - 
1873... - 74,297| 42,611) 216,992 - - - 1,028 - 
1876.... _ 79,813) 64,689 = 499,078 2,734 - 1,685 ~ 
1881....| 21,501) 78,828] -65,631) 227,935 489,404 4, 9192 - 2,571 891,000 
1886....| 22,414| 85,714) 68,367 - 502. 840 15,926 2,553 4,471 - 
1891....| 22,330} 83,548] 68,992] 265,513 - 23,871 5,652 . 9, 260 993,000 
1892....} 22,169] 85,077) 68,909} 268,535 508,507 23, 243 6,170 10,773 993,383 
1894....| 22,221} 98,701) 69,648} 274,915 506, 726 32,680 10,721 12,613 1,028, 225 
1895....| 22,250) 100,555} 68,761) 286,180 509, 213 35,371 11,972 13,482 1,047,784 
1896....} 22,138} 101,032) 68,297) 293,584 506,515 37,987 12,796 14,460 1,056, 809 
1901....| 20,779] 98,410] 66,689] 314, 881 492,534 51, 888 - 23,615 1,083,000 
1903..,.| 19,956) 98,768) 65,951) 326,183 487, 880 57,409 33,191 24,499 1,113, 837 
1904... 19,031) 96,886) 65,278) 329, 666 484,351 58,574 41,033 25, 787 1,120,606 
1905....| 19,272] 100,252] 66,897] 335,768] 487,635 63,287} 25,191 24,254) 27,354 1,149,909 
1906....) 18,986] 100,332] 66,635} 341,808 492,544 64,123} 31,275 28,784) 28,522 1,173,009 
1907....| 19,036) 100,007} 66,422) 347,614 493,791 67,144| 37,622 34,338] 30,039 1,196,013 
1908....| 18,012| 100,105) 66,383] 352,944 501,641 71,031] 47,086 39,653) 33,223 1,230, 169 
1909....)| 18,073) 101,680) 67,735) 367,012 507,219 73,044) 55,116 46,048) 36,227 1,272,204 
1910....| 17,932) 102,035} 68,154) 374,547) 510,700 76,247| 65,392 55,307) 39,670} 1,310,117 
1911....| 17,397] 102,910) 68,951) 389,123 518,605 80,848} 72,260 61,660} 49,451 1,356, 879 
1913....| 17,555) 105,269) 69,663) 411,784 542,822 83,679) 101,463 79,909) 57,384 1,469,752 
1914....| 19,069} 106,351] 70,622| 435,895 561,927 93,954) 113,985 89,910} 61,957 1,552,976 
1915....| 18,402) 107,768) 72,013) 448,087 569,030 100,963} 122, 862 97,286] 64,264 1,601,035 
1916....| 18,362) 109,189] 73,007| 464,447 560,340 103,796| 129,439 99,201} 64,570 1,622,351 
1917....} 18,190) 109,032} 71,981) 463,390 561, 865 106,588) 142,617 107,727| 65,118 1,646,508 
1918....| 17,861| 108,097) 71,782) 467,508 564,655 109,925) 151,326 111,109] 67,516 1,669,776 
1919....) 17,587) 106,982) 71,029) 486,201 584, 724 114,662) 164,219 121,567) 72,006 1,738,977 
1920....| 17,354] 108,096] 72,988) 495,887 604,923 123,452) 174,925 135,750) 79,243 1,812,618 
1921....| 17,510) 109,483) 73,712) 512,651 632,123 129,015) 184,871] 124,3285| 85,950 1, 869, 643 
1922....| 18,323] 114,229} 77,774) 530,705 654,893 136,876) 183,935 142,902) 91,919 1,951,556 
1923....| 17,742) 114,458) 78,753) 537,406 667,922 142,369} 194,313 148,045) 94,888 1,995, 896 
1924,...| 17,281] 111,594] 79,265) 541,485 671,311 144,491} 204,154 147,373] 96,204 2,013,158 
1925....| 17,427] 112,352) 80,145 - - 145,834] 206,595) 147,796) 97,954 - 
1 Common School System formed. 2 Free School System established. 3 Primary schools only. 


4 Not including vocational schools. 5 Half year only. 6 Including Private Schools. 
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3.—Historical Summary of Enrolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1824-1925—concluded. 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE—1871-1925. 


Years.| P.E.I.| N.S. N.B. Que. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Sask. ) Alberta. | B.C. Canada. 


aa7ibeeme 43,612 - - - - - - S 
1873... -| 41,392 - = = “ = 575 - 
1876.... -| 45,373 - - 217,202 - - 9384 = 
1881.... - | 48,461] 36,688 nS 222,534 = = 1,367 - 
1891....) 12,898} 49,347 = = - 12,443 - 5,135 - 
1892....) 12,986) 50,975 - | 205,628 - 12,976 = 6,227 - 
1895....| 13,250) 54,007 - | 221,168 - 19,516 = 8,610 = 
1896....| 13,412] 54,016 — | 220,969 - 20,247 - 9,254 - 
1901....] 12,330) 53,643] 37,4738) 232,255) © 275,234 27,550 = 15,335 669,000 
1903....} 12,112} 55,213) 38,032) 243,123) 275,385 26,479 16,321 16,627 704,000 
1904....} 11,722} 54,000) 37,567) 246,319} 273,815 31,326 20,918 17,071 705,000 
1905....| 11,627] 56,342) 39,402) 255,420} 281,674 33,794] 13,493 13,375) 18,871 724,171 
1906....} 11,903] 59,165) 38,482) 263,111} 285,330 34,947} 15,770 14,782) 19,809 743,496 


1907....} 11,543} 57,173] 38,790) 266,510] 284,998 37,279} 19,841 17,310) 20,459 754,060 
1908....} 11,647) 58,343) 40,202) 271,019} 292,052 40,691| 26,081 18,923] 23,473 782,584 
1909....} 11,543) 61,787) 42,501) 285,729} 295,352 41,405; 28,998 22,225) 25,662 815,449 
1910....} 11,632} 65,630] 42,596) 293,035) 299,747 43,885) 34,517 29,611) 28,423 849,344 
1911.....] 10,511] 61,250) 42,791) 301,678} 205,648 45,303) 38,278 82,556] 32,517 870, 801 
1913....} 11,003} 65,686) 44,375] 324,447) 330,474 48,163} 56,005 45,888] 43,072 969,380 
1914....} 11,170) 66,599) 44,534] 344,657| 346,509 58,778) 65,009 54,582) 49,090] 1,041,108 
1915....| 11,694) 70,361] 47,889) 360,897] 365,959 68,250) 72,113 61,112} 52,494] 1,111,075 
1916....| 11,347] 69,227] 48,069) 373,364) 355,364 66,561) 71,522 60,271) 50,880) 1,140,793 
1917....} 11,319} 70,118) 46,860} 367,468) 369,081 69,209} 88,758 65,374) 52,577) 1,141.065 
1918....| 11,334] 67,923] 46,515) 369,057) 328,197 69,968] 91,010 68,489} 54,748) 1,107,467 


1919....} 10,908) 65,906) 45,797| 365,803] 388,768 72,072} 98,791 74,776| 56,692) 1,179,513 
1920....| 10,991! 66,442} 46,950) 372,377| 396,141 88,563} 101,355 82,417) 59,791) 1,237,146 
1921....} 11,446) 78,238] 49,655) 397,172} 446,396 86,137) 118,412 89,401) 68,597| 1,335,454 
1922....] 12,338} 79,410} 51,590] 421,604; 470,073 95,433} 119,041] 100,515) 75,528] 1,425,532 
1923....} 11,763] 83,472} 53,611) 422,159) 474,859 98,787] 130,499} 105,364) 77,752) 1,458,266 


1924....} 11,783} 79,509} 58,179) 430,184) 487,480} 103,775) 139,782} 105,862) 79,262) 1,506,698 
1925....1 12,259! 80,318! 58,182 - - 104,312! 144,650! 107,880| 82,721 - 


4.—Total Pupils Enrolled and in Average Attendance, and Total in High School 
Grades, in Cities of 10,000 or over, by Sex, 1924 or latest Year Reported. 


Number of Pupils in High School 
Grades (included in total 
General schools). 


Number of Pupils Attending 
General Schools, 


Name of City or Town. Average 
Boys. Girls. Total. | Attend- Boys. Girls. Total. 
ance. 

Montreal: Querkos. 2 oo, eincce a 67,029 68,047 135,076} 109,018 - ~ - 
Toronto, Onl? te, hess -se0ee 56,771 55,717 112,488 84,588 4,533 3,705 10,2172 
Winnipes, Mame. ..i.i..00 08 20,408 20,359 40,767 33,000 2,075 2,310 4,385 
Vaneouver, BiCo 2) ..ce.5.00 a 10,996 10,679 21,675 - 1,374 1,463 2,837 
Pignniltons Onva ook stereo 13,665 13,620 27,285 21,193 897 1,142 2, 7342 
Ottawa, Outrage co eisko secs eee 12,109 12,329 24,438 18,399 Lav3 966 3, 2842 
Quebec, One Minssos dee. csets 11,328 11,475 22,803 19,084 - - = 
Calgary, ,AItQIe AS. te secces - - 15,118 12,536 - - - 
Wondon, Ont we od. «20-0 oe 6,525 6,583 13,108 10,162 742 870 1,7612 
Bdmtonton, Alta.25.. 4006.60 s = - 16,075 13,458 = - = 
Efe litax IN S08 tas < caercetes 5,632 5,592 11,224 9,103 464 619 1,083 
Sainte olin, NOB. ieneces 4,574 4,651 9,225 8,023 510 509 1,019 
Victoria sO a, oases ie: 2,979 8,044 6,023 - 408 612 1,020 
Windsor) Ontees cis: cesiel« te 6,159 5,771 11,930 8,401 475 395 870 
Reena: Sask: 05, je. aentes.- 4,408 4,480 8, 838 - 587 730 Loe 
Brintiord, Ont sce. sachiese 3,493 3,371 6, 864 5,376 490 545 1,035 
Saskatoon, Saskc.cs...0 es iicar « 3,954 4,247 8,201 - 722 925 1,647 
Sydney, N.S... Sae.2 2,902 2,807 5,709 4,611 401 278 679 
Kitchener, Ont............... 2,593 2,556 5,148 4,076 139 152 3232 
Kenos tone © Obie aae scienircetons 2,802 2,448 4,750 3,736 380 426 806 
Sault Ste. Marie, Oat......... 2,996 3,040 5,036 4,608 226 276 5082 
Peterborough, Ont........... 2,206 2,156 4,362 3,401 272 325 597 
Fort William, Ont...,........ 3,244 3,270 6,514 6, 205 199 276 475 
St. Catharines, Ont........... 2,488 2,035 5,028 3,899 301 284 585 
Moose Jaw, Sask...........-+ 2,725 2,908 5,633 - 454 627 1,081 
Guelph; Ontsr.ae o.peeoeee 2,127 1,962 4,089 3,208 228 233 461 
Monctons NiBit 28. fomeaee. 1,891 1,865 3,756 3,135 157 176 333 
Glace:‘Bay, N.S.isi...ecceel 2,455 2,579 5,034 3,924 133 246 379 
Stratiord: ‘Ontir.2e8 wansente 2,068 1,986 4,054 3,340 371 345 716 
St. Thomas, \Onts: Ae) 5a 1,878 1,838 3,716 3,122 390 423 8372 
Brandon; Manis. sscetasssen- 1,877 1,926 3, 803 3,104 184 331 515 
PorteAmubUune OuUUmenee ener 2,099 1,989 4,088 3,371 181 191 372 
Sarnia, JOnt.-- 0 nose ae esos 1,761 1,605 3,366 2,641 250 215 5002 
Niagara Falls, Ont........... 1,913 1,757 3,670 2,837 262 181 443 
New Westminster, B.C....... 1,644 1,568 8,212 - 827 22 649 
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4.—Total Pupils Enrolled and in Average Attendance, and Total in High School 
Grades, in Cities of 10,000 or over, by Sex, 1924 or latest Year Reported—concluded. 


: 2 Number of Pupils in High School 
ea fi a cee Grades (included in total 
é General schools). 
Name of City or Town. 
Average 
Boys. Girls. Total. | Attend- Boys. Girls. Total. 
ance. 

batnam. Onba nek cic ia. 1,359 1,271 2,630 1,980 214 184 398 
UE a i a lle ae 1,504 1,541 3,045 2,416 197 233 430 
St. Boniface, Man............. 962 1,011 1,973 1,415 101 128 229 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.3....... 1,028 1,260 2,288 1,927 197 277, 474 
Bevlevile: Ont jn. .cs cece ce 1,405 1,490 2,895 2,177 211 291 502 
Owen Sound, Ont............. 1,630 1,605 3,235 2,554 275 300 575 
MOTE RMON Goats aoe cepid.wse 2,023 2,024 4,047 3,076 280 290 570 
Lethbridge, Alta............. - - 3,052 2,562 - - ~ 
Norta Bay, Ont.i.3..2e dos ee 1,645 1,697 3,342 2,630 202 192 394 
BOCK yale ONG a siacs ove «0:0 «cele s 1,058 1,025 2,083 1,688 227 251 478 


1 Primary schools including Protestant high schools, 1928. The high school enrolment is not filled 
> out because it would not be complete without including the high school pupils of the classical colleges and 
independent classical schools and of the normal schools.—2The figures by sex represent high schools 
and collegiate institutes only; the totals include pupils in fifth classes.—*The school figures for Charlotte- 
town include Prince of Wales College, a provincial institution. However, the objection to including the 
HS. pupils of this institution with the general enrolment of the city applies to other cities as well, since the 
HS. of practically all cities enroll non-resident pupils from rural] districts and other urban centres. 


Secondary Education.—In the past quarter of a century the number of pupils 
of both sexes doing work of secondary grade has shown a very great absolute 
increase, as well as a large increase relatively to the number in elementary grades. 
The available statistics are given by years in Table 5, showing that in each of the 
provinces and in every year the number of girls in the secondary grades has exceeded 
the number of boys. The drop in the Ontario figures between 1915 and 1917 is 


due in part to the change in the statistical year from the calendar year to the natural 
school year from September to June. 


5.—Publicly Controlled Schools in Canada: Comparative Number of Boys and Girls 
doing work of Secondary Grade in Six Provinces, 1901-1925.1 


N.S Ontario? Manitoba. Sask Alberta. B.C 
Years 2s |— $$ | J i _[—— 
B G. B G B G. B Gt B G B G 

MOU sa, cates 2 = ean rane - — |10,869}11,654 - - - - - - 215| 369 
Dee As tune egies ow heer? - — |11,629]12, 843 - - - - - - 313] 471 
tS pee ee 08 - — |11,988}13, 734 - - - - - - 316} 540 
Ve ge a eee oe 2,496) 4,499/12, 718)14,991 - - - - - - 381 600 
TOD cars > darcers pcx is als sare 2,732| 4,554/13,035}15, 626 - - - - = - 433] 657 
ET tegen tae eee Ps 2,775) 4, 864/13, 336/16, 056 - - ~ - - - 412} 763 
oe ee a eee 2,792] 4, 854/13, 799/16, 532 - - - - - - 432) 823 
ROU Sire Oh is piece eG © ohare 2,985} 4,928)14, 731/17,181 - - 335 299 - - 613 857 
DO erat ocorata chs seeds 3,076) 5,048)15, 776]17,325 - - 504 643 ~ - 812 997 
SUL Se ee 3,181) 5,476/15,196)17,416 - - 623 805 - - 919} 1,122 
1 6 De Se ee 3,211] 5,463)17,073)20,907 - - 766 927 - - 940} 1,048 
DD. Desi ac REIN ATE 3,132] 5,536|17,345/21,022 - - 885| 1,129 ~ ~ 973] 1,178 
WOLD pide «Teas See o oss Oe 3,175} 5,461]17, 718/21,572 - - | 1,028] 1,326 - — | 1,232] 1,448 
OSEM ES G . Vlare oie, Fis Salo a 3,216) 5,687)19,475|23, 060 - - | 1,304] 1,622 - ~ | 1,414] 1,593 
WDD Ac sesiws ewes bids 3,436) 6,041/20, 508/24, 718 - - | 1,545) 2,038 - - | 1,844] 2,068 
REN oe cant cease aed 3,466] 6,260 - - - — | 1,566} 2,283 - — | 2,260) 2,510 
SUELO e's c oar hbase 3,051| 6,037|14,318]19,597 - - | 1,445} 2,441 - — | 2,074) 2,767 
MORRO aioe s oole vee ts 3,082) 6,115/14, 342/19, 859 - - | 1,523) 2,561 - - | 2,151] 2,999 
SO eee ass tthe renews 3,024| 6,114/15,095)20, 642 - — | 1,910} 2,841 - - | 2,892] 3,414 
IN. RA 3,313) 6,178/16, 682/21, 480 - - | 2,492] 3,425 = - | 3,826} 3,810 
(LEA Nid Sh set ges Sd ig 3,425] 6,280/17,525/22,426| 3,524) 5,091) 2,494] 3,423] 3,088] 4,421] 3,093] 4,166 
BR oretee ci5 nd TNS on wore 4,202] 6,937|21,408)/25,502 - — | 2,423] 3,204] 4,707] 6,055) 3,788) 4,846 
A 4 Eee 4,715] 7,373/24, 708|28,700| 5,367] 7,242) 5,519] 8,028] 5,286] 6,976) 4,046) 5,174 
ee RN tae eee a 4,415) 7,217|26,417/31, 1838 - — | 6,604) 9,410) 5,877| 7,569] 4,380] 5,509 
Cts SE eee eer ee 4,696! 7,157128, 804133, 857 ~ - | 7,255/10,171! 6,221! 8,392 - - 

11924—P.E.I., ine. P.W.C., 719-1,113: N.B., approx. 1,363—2,074: 1925—P.E.I.,inc. P.W.C., 651- 
1,087; N.B., approx. 1,498—2,171. 2Includes the pupils of continuation schools, high schools and 


collegiate institutes only. In 1924-25 in all secondary grades reported there were 37,848 boys and 44,053 
girls. These included full-time day vocational, public and separate schools. The figures in the table are 
for comparative purposes confined to continuation and high schools and collegiate institutes. 
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Subjects of Instruction in Secondary Grades.—The subjects taken in the 
elementary grades of the publicly controlled schools are settled by the curriculum, 
but in the secondary grades there are usually options appealing to different types 
of pupils, wishing to follow different callings. Statistics available from six pro- 
vinces of the subjects taken by pupils in secondary grades in 1925 are presented 
in Table 6, showing among other things the small number of pupils taking Greek 
and German in our secondary schools. Spanish has recently been made a secondary 
school subject in Ontario. Tables on pp. 54-59 of the “ Annual Survey of Educ- 
ation, 1925 ”’ show in detail the changes in the subjects chosen by secondary grade 
pupils in the different provinces in recent years. 


6.—Publicly Controlled Schools: Number of Pupils taking Certain Secondary Grade 
Subjects in Six Provinces, 1925. 


Nore.—The numbers taking the listed subjects include all pupils of secondary grade in N.8.; secondary 
pupils enroJled during the second term in N.B.; pupils in secondary schools only (not including secondary . 
pupils in other than secondary schools) in Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. The 
totals show the total enrolment in the schools prese.ited. 


New Dy 
s Nova : Saskat- British 
Subjects. Santa. an Ontario. Ree e. Alberta. Galant Total. 

HOMES Suce carte eet eee e 11,570 3,445 71,022 6,383 7,689 10,439 110,548 
History..... 6, 108 3,436 22,060! 6, 0452 6, 1728 9,907 53,728 
Geography 4,992 3,436 27,892 1,869 112 633 38, 934 
Arithmetic and Mensuration.. 8,768 2,469 27,258 4,830 2,254 8,217 53,796 
PNELAG Eee ORO Ge oe mane 11,252 3,316 43,749 6,077 7,088 9,241 80, 723 
Geontéetry Vee ss nee 6, 239 3,208 31,476 5, 896 6,717 9,124 62,660 
Trigonomety ya. se de cove ea 445 101 8,347 759 546 105 5,303 
Prehchasu1 nee eee ee 8,567 3,077 53,032 4,889 2,857 8,034 80,456 
Spanish Aisa cst wee oes - - 238 = - - 238 
German oieseace pehincee eee 523 - 1,797 101 63 - 2,484 
Len Lae eee a, ee me 5,110 2,500 45,781 3,562 1,628 5,524 64,105 
GECOK rte oe ee Gime 43 66 352 10 - - 471 
TOOK Y:..acnors eee oe ee - - 12,055 367 ~ - 2,422 
BOCAtsoaroanadn a eee ene 2,246 3,211 15,038 769 - 330 21,594 
COM IS Ex ySertoess cial c ser tlce 2,248 1,258 14,948 2,407 2,171 3,918 26,950 
led thiges ic aon iia do ian tok ae 5,271 1,360 18,291 2,394 2,066 2,506 31,888 
Bookkeepime i ccoces cannes: - 1,682 8,870 534 548 1, 238 12,872 
StenogcrapHy.cc ce ocorekeroine 2 - = 7,676 531 838 1, 222 10,267 
My POwRILINe .eerrciciecnne tees - - 6,338 541 839 1, 239 8,957 
Business Law, etc............ - = 1,965 - 138 225 2,328 
HANG, SRR cx Beg Stal vancyacottestcnatettes 4,169 738 18, 239 1,607 1,764 3,890 30,407 
Physical Culture.......¢....0... - - 70,485 4,694 2,066 - 77,245 
NGTICULUURG «2. gle Neiancisonrersanag oe 431 = 3,399 1,294 1,931 442 7,021 
Manual Praimaine: .7.c5.c.0.ro0n <0 - - 7,187 949 1084 17, 8,966 
Household Science........... = - 4,713 908 41 a 5,662 
Elementary Science.......... - - - 2,888 4,329 - 7,217 
UN TCD COE ie boat 2 Ee cere a - - - 818 183 = 1,001 
Military Or oes toc actos seuete 893 - ~ 1, 284 E713 = 3,990 
IBiysiolo sy 50 janetc = 1,341 - 3,951 - ~ 5, 292 
Practical Mathematics....... 2,015 - - - ~ - 2,015 

Total Number of Pupils. 11,853 3,445 74, 2565 6,756 8,398 10,597} 115,305 


1 Canadian History. 

2 British History only. . 

3 Including only ancient history given in all grades but X and Canadian history and civics in Grade X. 
4 Includes only woodwork. 

5 Including continuation, high school, collegiate institute and day vocational full-time pupils. 


Teaching Staff.—As shown in Table 1, the teaching staff of Canadian schools 
consisted in 1925 of 62,394, 11,482 males and 50,912 females. Tables on pp. 75-81 
of the ‘‘ Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1925” deal in detail with the 
classification of these teachers, the rates of salary paid and their teaching experience. 
Table 7 summarizes statistics regarding rates of salary, as far as available. 
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7.—Average Annual Salaries of School Teachers, by Provinces, 1924-1925, or latest year 


reported. 
Province and Class of Province and Class of ; 
Gariicate. Male. |Female. Gartinente: Male. | female. 
$ $ Ontario—concluded. $ $ 
Prince Edward Island, 1925— High schools and collegiate 
LUPE STRCN ES ee ee eS 830 651 institutes , 1925— 
Nedond Glasses acchicn Soc 538 487 PRiNGipalisaeesee site soe las 2,696 
PILOTE GL CHOGS) aes See > ono iE ea 433 399 iAgsistantomaesser 20 ee sctie. os 2,432| 2,019 
Nova Scotia, 1925— Continuation schools, 1925— 
Isis As. see). 28 as oe 1,184 843 PING pAlsewe eae eee. ae 1,770 
ANGLES 6 Se 2 a or 0 1,008 689 ASSISLANEH Mere coe ote eco. 1,298 1,343 
OLE 6 See oe ace ee ae oc 714 612)|Saskatchewan, 19251— 
CUSED ieee sae eaten Remar & 628 502}| Rural schools— 
TA GAIOINIG (Sn 6 santana ccaae ce 1,740 1,209 Hunsitielassemec tet ass ise 1,181 1,085 
New Brunswick, 1925— Second classes) ap cece ence NG 1,061 
TT OLAS OE tities) ae'cneene Re foe 1, 259 969 Thirdiclase yn Bee ke 1,053 980 
ECON CLASS Airs cinders nw tieieee 719 691 AMV classesuetacantatrecsc co. 1,114) 1,031 
ARG ClASS: SIL hs See dieses. 535 542|| Cities, towns and villages— 
Superiorschools............... 1,358 MingtiClassa tease cee cased 1,809 1, 268 
Grammarschools............. 2,101 Peconaiclags ns. Ni a. -natel 1,431 1,161 
.Quebec, 1924— HAhIind Class’ cns aeeer hoe. 1,156 1,010 
Religious teachers:— AI CIASSESHE 5-.2),.5 6 Sonos 1,644 1,178 
Elementary schools......... 528 315||Alberta, 1925 
Complementary schools.... 563 GAA MSE CLAS Sree cnc vet a-sies onrtn oe 1,657, 1,215 
Lay teachers:— Seoondiclass: sic. o0ctwss et oies 1,167 1,098 
Elementary schools......... 1,425 ADS mond class Fisk. dsmaeee «2a 1,081 986 
Complementary, interme- TESS ACUI Sepied ane ere, APR eCity 963 931 
G@iatemand highs... /iscrncs << 1,549 SCL Specialistinse.cdkwanet eho et 2,543} 2,006 
Ontario, 1924— (Pendinge ee we ee ee 1, 292 1,030 
Public schools— British Columbia, 1925— 
Hivst classas a0 at ...snceeecat 2,296 Lhe Alte ba SSN OOlse it ajiasyars iolssaa a 2,344 
second class aay: 2. /eee oe TRAC SAG) | et Crtiesicren he tocron inst scree ike 1,478 
Third class and district cer- Rural municipalities........... 1,309 
CATON. (Ree Sie ae 895 835|| Ruraland assisted............ 1,063 
Public and separate, allclasses T68Zice tL Ovaie Allechoolscacorsucen=: esos 1,416 
1In Saskatchewan only elementary school teachers are included. 2 Teachers with certificates from 


other provinces. 


Teachers in Training.—Detailed information regarding male and female 
teachers in training in 1924-25 is given in Table 120 of the “‘ Annual Survey of 
Education in Canada, 1925”. A summary of the number of teachers in training 
in each year from 1902 to 1925 is furnished by provinces in Table 8. 


8.—Publicly Controlled Schools in Canada: Number of Teachers in Training in 
Normal Schools and Colleges, by Provinces, 1902-19251. 


P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. |Total. 
- 182 269 420) 1,922 320 - = — | 3,118 
- 145 224 460} 1,861 319 - - - | 3,009 
- 191 288 392) 1,592 390 - - - | 2,853 
- 148 285 416] 1,685 491 = = — | 3,025 
- 154 307 423] 2,286) 476 188 102 - | 3,936 
= 161 334 526) 1,788 410 229 140 — | 3,588 
- 215 343 715| 1,410; 448 411 182 - | 3,724 
- 260 358 787| 1,510 503 447 218 — | 4,083 
- 268 370 840) 1,474 628 241 248 -— | 4,069 
= 293 376 836) 1,513 = 580 278 ~ | 3,876 
= 302 358) 1,088) 1,436 529 643 292 — | 4,648 
- 318 357| 1,270] 1,563) 581 886 364 - | 5,339 
- 355 351) 1,312} 1,425 672| 1,222 601 - | 5,938 
- 388 372| 1,357) 1,819 737 911 438 — | 6,022 
= 263 372] 1,361] 1,438 599| 1,081 358 335} 5,807 
= 260 287] 1,339] 1,676 5138 621 488 365) 5,549 


= 255) 263] 1,223) 1,659} 554) 1,058) 598] 425) 6,035 
220) 228) 263) 1,502) 1,959) 593] 723) 694) 404) 6,586 
241) 241) 216) 1,376) 2,221] 642; 899) 892) 3877) 7,105 
341] 356} 358] 1,389] 2,684) 790) 1,462) 760) 685) 8,825 
347) 353) 451) 1,555] 3,131) 637) 1,571) 1,033) 672) 9,750 
338} 383] 442) 1,623] 3,392) 695) 1,621] 616) 639] 9,749 
297, 4121 4301 1,771) 2,611] 695] 1,702) 631) 563) 9,112 


1 For the sake of comparison between years there are certain omissions in this table. For full figures 
for 1925, see Table 120 in the ‘“‘Annual Survey of Education, 1925’’* 
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Receipts and Expenditure.—The total receipts and expenditure of the 
publicly controlled schools of the different provinces are published for various years 


since 1901 as Table 9. 


9.—Receipts and Expenditure for Public Education in Canada, by Provinces, 1901, 


1906, 1911, 1916, 1921-1925.) 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—(RECEIPTS). 


Govern- Local Govern- Local 
Years. ment Assess- | Total. Years. ment Assess- | Total. 
Grant. ment. Grant. ment. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOOL Bot... sneer 128,288 36,647 LGA OSS 192A ee cee cece 244,347 152,431 396, 778 
1906 (9 months).... 91,946 34,763 1265709" Wl O22in7.aeetrces anuat 271,103 157,766 428,869 
TOUT Shier ale cae 126,438 54,738 181,176) | RO2ZS ey eee ec eae ke 296, 836 202,714 499, 550 
LONG Bese sacra 173,962 70,610 DAL Bi Qcall) GQ crore oils sree 279, 898 169, 949 449,847 
1925 es Soe es 285, 102 167,597 452,699 


NOVA SCOTIA.—(RECEIPTS). 


Years. 


Govern- BG 
Municipal Local 
ee Funds. |Assessment. Total. 
$ $ $ $ 

254,778 119,876 470,108 844, 762 
270,925 147,089 655, 705 1,073,720 
378, 726 146, 823 804, 125 1,329, 674 
414, 738 168,114 1,037,302 1,620,154 
576,591 495, 242 2,370,712 3,442,546 
616,389 502, 804 2,527,377 3,646,570 
649, 363 525,114 2,313,460 3,487,937 
638,593 523,913 | 2,428,832 3,591,338 
658, 648 524,037 | 2,522,255 3,704,940 


NEW BRUNSWICK.—(RECEIPTS). 


Years. 


Govern- a 
Municipal Local 
an Funds. |Assessment Total. 
$ $ $ $ 

163,225 90,492 346, 623 600,340 
160,957 91,718 - = 
196, 082 90, 193 593,073 879,348 
206,486 96,141 844, 256 1,146,883 
352, 693 146, 003 1,779,926 2,278, 622 
381,075 195,948 2,080,023 2,657,046 
386, 883 204,103 | 2,083,391 2,674,377 
403,454 213,836 2,102,937 2,720, 227 
400,059 211,885 | 2,736,430 3,348, 374 


QUEBEC.—(RECEIPTS). 


Years. 


Local 
Govern- | Assess- 
Years. ment ment Total. 
Grant. jand other 
sources. 
$ $ $ 
TOOL erent rica 453,950) 2,999,804] 3,453, 754 
UMS resect ane 536,150} 3,802,402] 4,338, 552) 
TOUR Prete arse taster ee 1,065,429} 5,729,104] 6,794,533 
2 Ieee Sea anne 1, 882, 838}10, 533, 769|12, 416, 607 


1For other years, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. 


Local 
Govern- | Assess- 
ment ment Total. 
Grant. |and other 
sources. 
$ $ $ 


2,351,471/19, 771, 508/22, 122,979 
2, 604, 409}21, 367, 788/23, 972, 197 
3, 261, 111]22, 135, 157/25, 396, 268 
3,776, 674|24, 141, 064|27, 917, 738 


a 
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§.—Receipts and Expenditure for Public Education in Canada, by Provinces, 1901, 
1906, 1911, 1916, 1921-1925'—continued. 


ONTARIO.—(RECEIPTS). 


Elementary Schools. 
Total for 
Years. Govern- Local Pac a Secondary Sa 
ment Assess- Send eh Total. Schools. RAL 
Grant. ment. eee 
sources. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
377,308 3,784,070 1,468,678 5,630,056 784, 626 6,414, 682 
509,795 5,529, 496 1,883,394 7,922,685 1, 209, 782 9,132,467 
892,377 7,826,083 3,778,183 | 12,496,643 2,180,026 14, 676, 669 
831,988 | 11,010,356 | 4,327,738 | 16,080,082 | 38,380,927 | 19,461,009 
2,454,018 | 21,195,263 | 11,461,271 | 35,110,552 8,745,050 43,855, 602 
2,976,712 | 22,842,180 | 12,805,773 | 38,624,665 | 11,608,199 50, 232, 864 
3,266,584 | 23,855,879 | 16,460,831 | 43,583,294 | 13,856,252 57,439,546 
3,392,552 | 24,113,034 | 12,630,296 | 40,185,882 | 13,558,098 53,693,980 
ONTARIO.—(EXPENDITURE). 
Elementary Schools. T ‘otal 
. Rent Total OY 
r Sites Maps, se Second- Grand 
Years. Teachers’ and apparatus, sty eg El fob ary and Total. 
Salaries. | school- prizes, ure Technical 
houses ete and other| tary schools 
: F expenses. | schools. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
REM ie Becher any sais. sratdhay siren Seon 3,055,321 531,072 81,685] 1,052,232] 4,720,310 728,132) 5,448,442 
BOO Batic chec ala) he kiaaels ofa « 3,880,548 854,452 108,547] 1,559,659} 6,403,206) 1,029,294) 7,432,500 
LN at gs a ee ee ee 5,610,213) 2,164,459 139,229) 1,990,383] 9,904,284] 2,200, 138)12, 104,422 
TLS ERY gee ee Para ears, Ae eee ei 7,929,490) 2,232,110 192,212} 2,998,093|13,351, 905} 2,794, 402/16, 146, 307 
URAM eee AAD, aavehs Be o,cha Pane te lmctaecae 15,473,049) 5,605,341 418,370} 8,218,033|29,714, 793) 7,024, 771/36, 739, 564 
UG pt | a on ee oe ae aie 16,690,982) 6,284,139 480,483) 8,465, 280/31, 920, 884| 9,495, 920/41,416, 804 
De O eee a mae nea tain hal ci aiaie agsts ial6 s-sneca 17,534, 704| 7,497,509 504,670) 10, 321,472/35, 858, 355] 12, 176, 209/48, 034, 564 
ODA ee niate co enine ho Raato Oe D 18,105,568! 4,408,473 518,989] 9,977, 034|33,010, 064|12, 020, 621/45, 030, 685 


MANITOBA.—(RECEIPTS). 


Nore.—For a summary of the principal items of receipts and expenditure from 1901 to 1906, see Year 
Book of 1915, page 128. Owing to change of year, no figures were published for 1912. 


Balance 
Legis- Muni- Deb Prom- from 
Years. lative cipal ee issory | Sundries. pre- Total. 
grant. taxes. Be notes. vious 
years. 

$ $ $ $ . $ $ $ 
242,383) 1,223,336] 315,271} 802,574 141,452} 115,677) 2,840,693 
325,410] 1,847,380] 1,318,068) 1,275, 239 76,172| 399,539] 5,241,808 
503,774] 3,296,667] 344,673] 2,080,204; 239,176) 609,982) 7,074,476 
822,186] 6,922,864] 2,250,073] 2,773,212} 280,644)  457,312)13,506, 292 
Raa parr ait ait toot Wa eS orase 1,058, 202) 7,991,517| 1,832, 134| 2,613,709 242,840 563, 182}14,301,675 
PNG e Aas Oe Rh Cakes ee ok 1,011,048) 8,173,986] 314,519} 3,135,722} 308,438} 894, 229/13,837,943 
Ree ee hai, A no a wk Bae ane x 1,096,010] 7,468,737 812,787) 1,785,188 220, 704 752, 990}12, 137,016 
HUT Ninel SO ee Se 1,310,067| 7,283,360]  677,775| 1,335,695 185,109|  833,930|11, 625,936 

MANITOBA (EXPENDITURE). 
ip nee Repairs Salary 

Years. se ene, Fuel. and 4 of 
aoe Ree caretaking. |Sec.-Treas. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Peas ones eRe pecker whadees 1,009, 224 460, 260 79,963 126, 216 23,420 
BR aun 5 Ln Tew a wih cutee aba iin a mone ¢ 1,452,630 1,199, 288 109, 299 167,734 29,218 
RG ats ca kere erat Ont e eanee 2,195, 226 823, 266 165,697 358,315 41,530 
OCLs. Sr ho nn ote et uietiins « aabide 4,335,529 2,081,176 393,160 741,058 91,412 
UD ig BEC A ee oe eee 5,016,903] 1,947,527 512,016 746, 642 140,414 
OUEAC RCS OSs Fs caipiinas nes ieee ee nab aos 5,081, 809 1,276, 288 433, 882 659, 134 146,797 
LL ya A BR ae a eee oe 4,849,712 726,585 410,680 624,455 131,929 
ee eee noe ist vats cine sree 4, 838,723 269, 893 318, 804 769,435 150,783 


ifor other years, see 1921 Year Book, 


25297—564 


pp. 148-153. 
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§.—Receipts and Expenditure for Public Education in Canada, by Provinces, 1901, 
1906, 1911, 1916, 1921-19251—continued. 


MANITOBA.—(EXPENDITU RE)—concluded. 


Years. ae ene Promissory Other Total. 
Debentures.| Debentures. notes. expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
TOO Peers taser cere reson bier a eee 81,795 80, 392 667,791 200, 856 2,729,917 
LON Sr Se neem ah Mh aha embed tan Aa We eet Sa Be 131,975 144, 735 1,590,565 199,446 5,024, 890 
JIU sii ena Se pets Uae ni as als 2 194,257 409,193 2,122,286 338,459 6,658, 229 
NOD Late Soest We dary) aie woe 2 Ait bleed Me 420,323 496,565 3,049,437 1,470,545} 13,079,205 
LO eae RRS lei ET ay eta li eer © Sebi ia 485,365 610,418 2,666, 484 1,439,055] 13,564,824 
LOB ee aaane Ree eae coon eae 596, 878 625,196 2,789,178 1,390,092] 12,999, 254 
Ae ae a ree a MO, 81 ON a TS 378,176 678,079 2,364,476 1,120,003} 11,284,095 
{LO artciie, See emi on AAR ee meme el Se mye A 585,796 727,070| 2,123,882 876,942} 10,671,328 
SASKATCHEWAN.—(RECEIPTS). 
Elementary Schools Secondary 
y a Schools. cae 
ran 
Years. Govern- Local | Proceeds Other Govern- Total. 
ment Assess- of De- Burees Total.2 ment Total.? 
Grant. ment. | bentures.| ® co: Grant. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LO0GF es. cont on sta 174, 218 602,624 360, 206 328,313} 1,465,361 - - | 1,465,361 
5 AS) ee sn cee 555,438] 1,519,528 659,270] 1,295,558} 4,029,792 - - | 4,029,792 
OLGA eee cane 969,709} 4,694, 242 649,300) 2,999,443] 9,312,694 77,158 593,144] 9,905, 838 
PVA line ere arte ices 1,346,459] 9,619,615] 1,475,882} 2,546, 736114, 988, 692 145,151 519, 898}15, 508, 590 
pC DAS ES idem icin 1,779, 228/10,090,401 631,219] 2,026, 838/14, 527, 686 191,912 601, 130}15,128, 816 
| Oe ee iota 1,620, 803)10,101, 291 810, 858} 1,922,923/14, 455, 875 213,283 639, 704/15, 095,579 
HO24 ee eae ee ee. 1,850, 403)10,011,774 551, 834] 1,820, 482|14, 234, 445 224,257 657, 333/14, 891,778 
SASKATCHEWAN.—(EXPENDITURE). 
Elementary Schools. Secondary 
Schools. 
Paid on 
Years 2 School | Care- Grand 
Teachers’ Of a Bee Nee buildings | taking Total Teach- Total. 
Salaries, |. ls Dieben-y) sone wale) stand and Hixpendi- ers’ Total.2 
Salaries.) tures. Pena repairs. | fuel. ture. Salaries. 
$ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1906 471,736} 29,076 113,958 308,739 339, 933/47, 251] 1,448,915 - - | 1,448,915 
1911 | 1,298,925! 84,603 369,951) 1,071,783 619, 601}172,993] 3,990,036 = - | 3,990,036 
1916 | 2,956, 666 - - — | 1,105,765 - | 9,211,390 175,098} 580,628] 9,792,018 
1921 | 6,890,376 = 864,304) 2,169,914] 1,702,327 — |15,074, 266 382, 824| 531,534]15, 605,800 
1922 | 6,812,680 -— | 1,379,574] 2,026,119 - — |14,211,999 410,437] 707, 804/14,919, 803 
1923 | 6,737,772 - | 1,518,266} 1,767,226 - — |14,346, 271 429,200} 806,365}15, 152,636 
1924 | 6, 830, 764 — | 1,471,020| 1,611,562 - — 114,061, 889 449,096! 699, 279|14, 761,168 
ALBERTA.—(RECEIPTS). 
Govern- Local Proceeds | Borrowed Other 
Years. ment Assess- of Deben- by Gives Total. 
Grant. ment, tures. Note. SENS 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
JLOOG 2 oe See ee ee 142, 836 416,344 297,158 292,786 140,797 1,289,921 
LO Wee, oi oct Che re 432,877 1,575,412 1,481,173 1,461,208 120,368 5,071,033 
TONG oe css cise eee eee 553,141 3,749,007 155, 883 1,105,538 1,203, 814 6,767,388 
TOD 1 ie. cccte nee hee one 1,146,722 7,432,936 814,008 2,321,144 323,242} 12,038,052 
NUL, © LES: Set Me 7 AMR Ae 1,241,578 7,475,582 1,262,120 2,232,254 216,998] 12,477,128 
1923 Norah ac ahi eence oes 1,117,023 8, 282,650 449,376 1,928, 153 260,192] 12,037,394 
1Q24 Bost 2.35 Ges cio ee 1,054, 733 8,327,327 493,989 1,267,787 345.485| 11,489,230 


1For other years, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-158. 
were included in those of the elementary schools until 1912. 


2T he secondary school 


receipts and expenditure 
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9.— Receipts and Expenditure for Public Education in Canada, by Provinces, 1901, 
1906, 1911, 1916, 1921-1925'—concluded. 


ALBERTA.—(EXPENDITURE). 


Paid Ae on | School 
: : aid on otes ‘as Other Total 
Years. Fecha Officials’ Deben- | (renewals buildings Expen- Expen- 
alaries. | Salaries. and f : 
tures. and cuales diture. diture. 
interest). pass 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 5 
2 at oA En eas Pry 386,108 23,796 94,947 298,984 274,525 180,747) 1,259,107 
MOA ee eues Sitesi oe dae. aEth 1,144,584 87,409 408,442) 1,309,134] 1,223,142 853,062) 5,025,773 
Te re Sele wrare laters wiareieve late b hesniays 2,421,404 230,931 956,563] 1,266, 884 325,297 920,535} 6,121,614 
1a a OSE oe Tae Se RS 5,213,011 298,003] 1,141,660) 2,218,782] 1,120,851) 2,142,181]12, 134,488 
S22 ee, Ge ok toadhee ase teat 5,428,826] 283,873] 1,183,983] 2,457,356} 999,787] 2,004,543]12, 358,371 
LES = RO Sa oo 5,411,487; 281,680} 1,213,110] 2,190,676] 830,895) 1,935,719]11, 863,567 
Ae ete LOT rekon s Shanes: he 5,443, 248 305,914| 1,273,607] 1,727,405 703,495} 2,000, 837}11, 458, 506 
BRITISH COLUMBIA.—(EXPENDITURE). 
Cities, Cities, 
Provincial Hanae Provincial Meeks 
Years reer Rural aad Total. Years. et hia Rivallend Total. 
oe Assisted Assisted 
Schools. Schools. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
gb eee 350,532 182,160 532,602 || 1922.0 57.5.- 3,141,7382| 4,691,840 | 7,883,5782 
1006. aa oo <. 444,543 244,198 688, 741 If 1923000... 3,176,6862| 4,453,328 | 7,630,0092 
TOT sakcenrees 1,001,808 1,639,714 PGA Hb 226i) MOLE eer oe. on 3,173,3952] 5,023,301 8,196, 6962 
ch he ae a Tpp9l 322) ot, 620,028 oO, 210; SD0 Mi Loe een oes 3,223,6712| 5,105,418 | 8,329,0892 
01) er ee 2,921,57221 4,238,458 | 7,170,0302 


1 For other years, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. 2 Including grants to provincial University as 
follows:—1921, $426,250: 1922, $445,000: 1923, $445,250: 1924, $458,125: and in 1925, $466,000. 


II.—VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


As late as the 70’s and 80’s of the last century, little vocational education 
was given in the schools; private business colleges were established in the®cities 
about this time. 

Among the first vocational courses to be introduced into schools were commer- 
cial courses, which were introduced into the high school curricula of Ontario and 
Manitoba in 1899, of British Columbia in 1905, and of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
about the same time. The classical colleges of Quebec were also among the first 
to provide a commercial course for those of their pupils who did not desire to enter 
the professions, and a school for commercial studies was founded in 1907 at 
Montreal. 

Agriculture was first taught in special colleges, the Ontario Agricultural College 
at Guelph, a government institution, being founded in 1874, the Nova Scotia Agri- 
cultural College in 1888, the Manitoba Agricultural College in 1903, Macdonald 
College at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., in 1907. The agricultural college at Ste. 
Anne de la Pocatiére, Quebec, the first in Canada and the second on the continent, 
had been founded in 1859, while the Oka Agricultural Institute was established in 
1890. The Ontario Veterinary College, founded in Toronto as a private venture 
in 1862, was one of the first on the continent, and for many years drew its students 
very largely from the United States. In 1908 it was taken over by the Ontario 
Government, and has recently been transferred to Guelph. 
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Training in handicrafts was introduced into the schools in the form of manual 
training for boys and domestic science for girls. The former was originally intended 
merely as a training in the use of tools, partly as a recreation and partly as a means 
whereby the boy could get some idea of his capacity as a mechanic. A form of 
this manual training was introduced into Ontario schools in 1883 and into the 
schools of Nova Scotia in 1891; in the latter province it was made compulsory for 
teachers in training in 1893. In the Prairie Provinces, manual training was intro- 
duced in the first decade of the present century. 

The second decade of the century has, however, seen the most rapid develop- 
ment in technical and vocational education. Following upon the publication of 
Dr. Seath’s report on Education for Industrial Purposes and the report of the 
Royal Commission of 1910 on Industrial Training and Technical Education, publish- 
ed in 1913, technical education has made rapid strides, partly due to the stimulus 
given to manufactures by the war. By 1915, manual training courses in Ontario 
had branched out into industrial, technical and art schools, and in that year a large 
technical school was opened in Toronto. The Kelvin and St. John’s Technical 
Schools in Winnipeg date from 1911, and the great technical school in Montreal 
from the same year. 

Aid Given by Dominion Government.—While educational administration 
is a matter for the provinces, the Dominion Government, realizing the national 
importance of vocational education, has supplemented the provincial funds avail- 
able for these purposes. In 1913 the Agricultural Instruction Act was passed, 
distributing $10,000,000 in 10 years among the provinces, for the advancement of 
agricultural education. In 1919 a similar sum was voted for technical education, 
to be divided within 10 years among the provinces, approximately in proportion 
to population, but so as not to exceed the sums expended by the provinces on tech- 
nical education. These grants have been most effective in turning the attention 
of the provincial authorities toward vocational education, which is making great 
strides, especially in the eastern manufacturing provinces. 

The number of students in institutions for technical education coming within 
the scope of the Technical Education Act of 1919 (9-10 Geo. V, c. 73) in the acad- 
emic years ended June 30, was as follows:—1921, 56,744; 1922, 61,961; 1923, 70,300; 
1924, 79,829; 1925, 88,024 (Table 10). 


10.— Vocational Schools, Teachers and Pupils in Canada, year ended June 30, 1925.1 


Number of 
Municipalities Number of Teachers. Pupils Enrolled. 
Operating Schools. 
Provinces. e = — 
orres- orres- . 
Day. price Total.| Day. as pond,ce |Total.| Day. oe pond’ce|Total. 
= & Dept. =n Dept. 
Pe alandseeeateet 1 1 2 16 1 - 17 141 30 - 171 
Nova Scotia......... 1 28 29 17 171 21 209 180 3,444 528) 4,152 
New Brunswick..... 6 8 14 24 64 1 89 312 1,637 677| 2,626 
Qnehec.cs. hese cece 9 20 29 106 233 = 339) 1,742 6,963 -— | 8,705 
Ontarioy. ca. sanaricat 25 50 75 544 1, 203 — | 1,747|15,422) 35,789 — 51,211 
Manitoban.ctads <<jn. 3 1 4 100 63 - 163} 1,479 3,579 - | 5,058 
Saskatchewan....... 3 4 7 54 42 - 96} 938 991 - | 1,929 
Alber tage... sees cots 5) 9 12 70 75 4 149) 1,800 2,430 238] 4,468 
British Columbia.... 14 35 49 126 221 2 849) 2,123 7,386 195} 9,704 
Totals comes: 65 156 221| 1,057 25200 28| 3,158/24,137| 62,249 1, 638/88, 024 


1 The vocational schools of which the statistics are given in this table include only such schools, classes 
or courses asreceive grants under the Dominion Technical Education Act. Theenrolment ofthese, together 
with the enrolment of other schools doing technical work, but not receiving grants under the Act, is given 
in Table 1, item 2. Schools conducting both day and evening classes are included under both headings. 
Teachers engaged in both day and evening work are also shown twice. Enrolments are the maximum 
numberreported during the year. 
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III.—HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Higher education in Canada is carried on in 23 universities and 83 colleges, 1 

of which is known to exist though no statistics are available. Of the latter, 46 
are in the province of Quebec, including 21 classical colleges, 10 independent, non- 
subsidized institutions for classical education and 8 others where superior educa- 
tion is given. The classical colleges are officially classed as ‘‘secondary”’ institutions, 
but the meaning of “secondary,” as referring to Catholic education in Quebec, 
includes the provision of a full course in Arts, the degrees being conferred by Laval 
University and the University of Montreal. 
Of the universities, six are state-controlled (New Brunswick, Toronto, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia); four others are undenomina- 
tional (Dalhousie, McGill, Queen’s and Western); while the remainder are denomin- 
ational, St. Dunstan’s, St. Francis Xavier, St. Joseph’s, Laval, Montreal and Ottawa 
representing the Roman Catholic Church, King’s College, Bishop’s College and 
Trinity College representing the Church of England, Acadia and McMaster repre- 
senting the Baptist Church, and Mount Allison and Victoria representing the 
United Church. Victoria and Trinity are in federation with Toronto and 
King’s College with Dalhousie. 

The 83 colleges may be roughly classified as:—6 agricultural, 2 technical, 2 
law, 1 dental, 1 veterinary, 1 school for pharmacy, 26 theological, 9 affiliated for 
arts and pure seience, to which may be added 21 classical colleges, 10 non-subsidized 
independent classical institutions and 3 miscellaneous, together with the college 
in Montreal for the superior training of young ladies.!_ The classification of the 83 
colleges actually listed is somewhat approximate, for the reason that a large number 
of theological and other colleges offer courses in arts or preparatory courses. Mac- 
donald College, for example, might be classified as both agricultural and affiliated, 
or it might be excluded from the list of colleges and regarded as a faculty of McGill 
University. It is included above among the agricultural colleges, which include the 
Nova Scotia Agricultural College, Macdonald, Oka and Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére 
in Quebec, Ontario Agricultural College and Manitoba Agricultural College. The 
technical colleges are the Nova Scotia Technical College and the Alberta Institute 
of Technology and Art. Law schools are the Ontario Law School (Osgoode Hall), 
in Toronto, and the Manitoba Law School. The dental, veterinary and pharma- 
ceutical colleges are in Ontario. The theological colleges are:—the Presbyterian 
College and the Holy Heart College, in Nova Scotia; the Presbyterian College, the 
Montreal Diocesan, the Wesleyan Theological College, the Congregational College 
and 8 Catholic Theological Colleges, in Quebec; Knox, Toronto Bible, Waterloo, 
Huron and Wycliffe, in Ontario; Manitoba College and St. John’s, in Manitoba; 
St. Chad’s, St. Andrews, Emmanuel and Collége Catholique de Gravelbourg, in 
Saskatchewan; Robertson and Alberta Colleges, in Alberta; and the Anglican Theo- 
logical College in British Columbia. The affiliated colleges for arts, etc., are:— 
Prince of Wales, in Prince Edward Island; St. Anne’s and St. Mary’s, in Nova 
Scotia; St. Michael’s and St. Jerome’s, in Ontario; Brandon and Wesley, in Mani- 

1 Certain other institutions incorporated with the Universities of Montreal and Laval are sometimes 
known separately as colleges; for example, the Polytechnic School affiliated with Montreal; 2 institutes 
of modern secondary education, 1 affiliated with Montreal and 1 with Laval; 31 convents and household 
science schools, 14 convents and 3 household science schools affiliated with Montreal and the remainder , 
with Laval;3 householdscienceschoolsand 2 musicschools affiliated with Montreal. Alltheseareaffiliated 
for arts only and contribute to the registration in arts of the 2 universities asseen in Table 15, Mention 
should also be made of 2 schools of fine arts, 1 in Montreal and 1 in Quebec, and 7 technicalschools. The 
enrolments of the schools of fine arts and of the technical schools are included in the vocational schools in 


Table 10, but the students in their four-year day courses might logically be included with the registration 
of the other colleges and are actually included in item 11 of Table 1. 
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toba; Edmonton Jesuit, in Alberta; and Columbian Methodist College, in British 
Columbia. The miscellaneous colleges are Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales 
in Quebec; the Ontario College of Art and the Royal Military College in Ontario, 
together with the 9 independent “‘ secondary ”’ institutions in Quebec. The Edmon- 
ton Jesuit College is a classical college and is “‘ associated ”’ with Laval University, 
but the 21 classical colleges above mentioned are all situated in Quebec and “ affi- 
liated ”’ or ‘“‘ annexed ”’ to the Catholic universities. An “affiliated ’’ college in 
Quebec means a college of which the university has direct control of the courses and 
degrees; an ‘‘annexed ”’ college is one of which the university merely approves the 
curriculum and by-laws, is represented at the examinations and sanctions the 
diplomas awarded; an ‘associated ” college is an affiliated college situated outside 
the province. St. Dunstan’s University, St. Mathieu’s Classical College at Gravel- 
bourg, Sask., and the Edmonton Jesuit College are thus “‘ associated ” with Laval 
University. 

Registration of Students.—The number of students registered in universities 
during the academic year 1924-25 was 15,223 in state-controlled institutions; 8,679 
in other undenominational institutions; 23,902 in denominational institutions, | 
making a grand total of 49,843 (Table 13). This, however, is the gross registration, 
including duplicate registrations of federated universities, affiliated colleges and 
preparatory secondary schools. In colleges the total registration was 21,367, in- 
cluding 3,792 in agricultural colleges; 1,078 in technical schools; 387 in law schools; 
687 in schools of dentistry, pharmacy and veterinary medicine; 1,690 in theological 
colleges; 2,395 in colleges affliated for arts, etc.; 9,904 in classical colleges and 
independent classical institutions and 1,484 in miscellaneous colleges. 

The net result, after the elimination of duplicate registrations, was 66,619 in 
universities and colleges. These included 16,925 in preparatory courses offered at 
21 institutions; 13,552 undergraduates in arts and pure science; 2,317 in graduate 
classes; 2,693 in medicine; 2,202 in engineering and applied science; 1,389 in music; 
1,690 in theology; 323 in social science; 901 in commerce; 846 in law; 458 in phar- 
macy; 721 in dentistry; 1,081 in agriculture; 1,169 in pedagogy; 1,211 in house- 
hold science; 198 in nursing; 83 in forestry; 80 in veterinary medicine; 1,983 in 
short courses for teachers; 4,978 in short courses for others than teachers; 3,835 in 
correspondence courses and 7,984 in all other courses. The difference between the 
sum of these figures and the net total given above is accounted for by duplication 
of courses. Attention may be directed to the prominent place now occupied by 
short courses and correspondence courses. In universities alone these register 6,386 
students, as compared with 25,692 in regular courses and 15,669 in preparatory 
courses. Short and correspondence courses were offered in 1924-25 in 11 of the 23. 
universities, 

Degrees Conferred.—The number of first degrees conferred by universities 
during the academic year 1924-25 was 3,487 and of graduate degrees 1,274 (Table 
15). The latter degrees were conferred by 23 institutions, but 664, or about 55 
p.c., were conferred by 2 institutions, the universities of Toronto and Montreal, 
while 1,077, or nearly 85 p.c., were conferred by 4 institutions, Toronto, Montreal, 
Laval and Ottawa. In these 4 institutions the graduate degrees were conferred in 
the following faculties or courses:—arts, pure science and philosophy, 283; com- 
merce, 36; education, 67; agriculture, 13; applied science and engineering, 34; 
forestry, 12; law, 51; medicine, 102; music, 134; pharmacy, 22; theology, 41; 
veterinary medicine, 7; together with some 125 others. It is clear that, with the 
exception of degrees in arts, pure science, letters, philosophy and education, these 
degrees are not graduate degrees in the ordinary sense of the term, that is, degrees 
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conferred for advanced work in a course from which the student has already gradu- 
ated and received a first degree, but rather first degrees in medicine, law, etc., con- 
ferred on students who have already received such degrees as B.A. or B.Sc. 
Financial Statistics.—Financial statistics show the total assets of 22 of the 
23 universities of Canada at June 30, 1925, as $79,895,986. The aggregate income 
of 22 of the 23 universities (Laval University did not report) was $9,619,503, of 
which $1,704,792 came from investments, $4,308,849 from government and muni- 


cipal grants, and $2,098,152 from fees. 


The current expenditure of these 22 uni- 


versities aggregated $9,062,855 and the capital expenditure $1,663,686—a total of 
$10,726,541 (Table 14). 

The 31 colleges reporting had in the aggregate at June 30, 1925, property to the 
value of $22,666,197; their income for the year was $2,928,560 and their expenditure 
$2,928,142 (Table 17). 


1i.— Universities of Canada: 


Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees. 


Date of 
_ cee a ; eeaecratel 
ame and £ ress. rigina to other 
Founda- eae Universities. 
tion. ; 

St. Dunstan’s 1855 — Laval. 

University, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I, 

University of 1789 1802 |Oxford and 
King’s College, Cambridge. 
Halifax, N.S. 

Dalhousie University, 1818 1863 |Oxford and 
Halifax, N.S. Cambridge. 
Acadia University, 1838 1840 |Oxford, Dal- 
Wolfville, N.S. housie and 

McGill, Nova 
Scotia Tech- 
nical. 

University of St. Francis 1855 1909 — 

<avier, Antigonish, 
N.S. 

University of New Bruns- 1800 1860 Oxford, Cam- 
wick, Fredericton, bridge, Dub- 
N.B. lin, McGill. 

Mount Allison Univer- 1858 1886-1913 | Dalhousie, 
sity, Sackville, N.B. Oxford and 

Cambridge. 

University of St.Joseph’s| 1864 1898 |Oxford. 
College, St. Joseph, 

N.B. 

McGill University, 1821 1852 |Acadia, Mount 

Montreal, Que. Allison, St. 
Francis 
Xavier and 
Alberta are 
affiliated to 
McGill in the 
Faculty of 
Applied 
Science. 

University of Bishop’s} 1843 1853 | Oxford and 
College, Lennexville, Cambridge. 
Que. 


Faculties. 


Arts, Preparatory 
and Commercial, 
Theology. 


Arts, Law, Science, 
Divinity. 


Arts and Science 
Law, Medicine 
and Dentistry. 


Arts, Divinity, Law, 
Science, Applied 
Science, Litera- 
ture. 


Arts, Science, 
Engineering, Law. 


Arts, Applied Sci- 
ence, Partial 
Course in Law. 


Arts, Theology, 
Engineering. 


Arts, Science. 


Arts, Applied 
Science, Law, 
Medicine, 
Agriculture. 


Arts, Divinity, 
Medicine and Law. 


Degrees. 


Belb Awe scy 
Ph.M,. 


MAN 


HOM OOS 
nbwas 


SELEQ 
SPE H 


BrAn, MOA. Bise:, 
LL.D. 


B.A., M.A., B.Sc. 
in Civil Engineer- 
ing, Electrical En- 
gineering or For- 
estry, D.Sc. 

B.A., M.A., B.Sce-, 
1D 
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11. Universities of Canada: 


Date of 
Name and Address. Original Pesnene 
Founda- Charter 
tion. 3 
Laval University, 1852 1852 
Quebec, Que. 
University of Montreal,| 1878 1920 
Montreal, Que. 
University of Toronto,| 1827 1906 
Toronto, Ont. 
Victoria University, 1836 1836 
Toronto, Ont. 
University of Trinity 1851 1852 
College, Toronto, Ont. 
Western University, 1878 1908 
London, Ont. 
Queen’s University, 1841 1841 
Kingston, Ont. 
University of Ottawa, 1849 1866 
Ottawa, Ont. 
McMaster University, 1857 1887 
Toronto, Ont. 
University of Manitoba,| 1877 1877 
Winnipeg, Man. 
University of Saskatche-| 1907 1907 
wan, Saskatoon, Sask. 
University of Alberta, 1906 1910 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
University of British 1907 1908 


Columbia, Vancouver, 
B.C. 
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Affiliation 
to other 
Universities. 


Oxford, 
bridge 
Dublin. 


Toronto. 


Toronto. 


Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London. 


Oxford. 


Oxford, McGill 
and Toronto. 


Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees 
—concluded. 


Faculties. 


Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Arts. 


Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Arts, 
Domestic Science, 
Drawing,  Relig- 
ious and Profane 
Music. 


Cam-|Arts, Medicine, Ap- 
and| plied Science,Eng- 


ineering, Agricul- 
ture, Forestry, 
Education, 
Household 
Science. 


Arts and Theology. 
Arts and Divinity. 


Arts, Medicine and 
Public Health, 
Music. 


Arts, Science, 
Engineering, 
Medicine, 
Theology. 


Theology, Philoso- 
phy, Law, Arts 
and Commercial. 

Arts, Theology. 


Arts, Science, Law, 
Medicine, Engin- 


Degrees. 


M. 


Bachelor , Licenci- 
ate, Doctor. 


B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
LL.M., 


M.B., 


GRRBORRWOr 
oa 
> 


w 


Li. Th. B.DagDap: 


eering, Architec- 
ture, Pharmacy, 
Agriculture. 


Arts, Science, Law, 
Agriculture, Eng- 
ineering, Pharma- 
cy, Accounting, 
Education, Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 

Arts and Sciences, 
Applied Science, 
Agriculture, Medi- 
cine, Dentistry, 
Law, Schools of 
Pharmacy and 
Accountancy. 

Arts, Applied Sci- 


ence and Agricul- 
ture. 


heDs, D.Sce., 
DEPEe. Mus. 
Bach. 

B.A. M.A Bise:, 
D.Sc., M.8c., 
M.D., M.B., 
LEDS BEDE, 
D: Dy, (BS Bede 
D. Ped., B.Com. 

LiL. D.,.D:D. peels. 
D.Ph.,B.A.,M.A 

B.A., M.A., B.Se 
Bi tb, Bes 

B.A.,.M.A., B.Se., 
M.D., C.M., 
B.G.E  BiEies, 
M.C,E., M.E.E., 
B.M.E., B. Arch., 
Phm. Bs BeStAS, 
LL.B., LL.D. 

B.A., B.SC. basin, 
B.E., LL.B.,M.A., 
M. Se. 

B.A., B.Se., M.A., 
Bisel M.Se., 
LL.B,, Phm. Bs; 
1B Bin, WEALD). 

B.A., B.Se. 
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12.— Universities of Canada: Number of Teaching Staff in the Various Faculties, 


1924-25. 
Professors and Instructors. 
Name and Address ee 
of University. = pay : ae = ¥ 
repar-} an ngin- edi- ar- | Theo- All 
atory. | Pure | eering. Law. cine. | macy. | logy. | others. Total.t 
Science. 

“$t. Dunstan’s Uni-| M. 4 10 - - - - - 3 14 
versity, Chazlotte-| F. - - - - - - - - - 
town, P.E.I. 

University of King’s| M. - 12 ~ - - - 6 - 12 
College, Halifax,} F. - - - - - - = - - 
N.S. 

Dalhousie University,| M. - 40 ff 22 58 - - 53 127 
Halifax, N.S. F, - 5 - - 1 - - 1 5 

Acadia _University,| M. - 36 if - - - 19 - 26 
Wolfville, N.S. F, - 2 - - - ~ - - 2 

University of St.| M. 8 20 - - - - - - 20 
Francis Xavier, 5 ay - 2 - - - - - - 2 
Antigonish, N.S. 

University of New| M. - 8 8 19 - - - 10 30 
Brunswick, Freder-| F. - - - - - - - - - 
icton, N.B. 

University of Mt.| M. - 22 12 - - - 7 12 26 
oo Sackville,| F. - 1 - - - - - 1 2 

University of St. Jos-) M. 21 12 - - - - - - 33 
eph’s College, St.| F. - - - - - - - - - 
Joseph, N.B. 

McGill University, | M. - 164 83 15 159 5 - 35 377 
Montreal, Que. F, - 14 3 - i - - - 40 

University of Bishop’s| M. - 8 - - - - 2 1 il 
College, Lennox-| F. - - - - ~ - - - - 
ville, Que. 

Laval University, M. 165 14 - 22 34 1 12 - 296 
Quebec, Que. F. 255 - - - - - - - 297 

University of Mont-| M. 176 236 25 17 91 12 11 23 681 
rea], Montreal, Que.| F. 145 12 - - - - - - 196 

University of Toronto,} M. - 169 82 - 240 - - - 532 
Toronto, Ont. F. - 27 - - if - - - 51 

Victoria University,| M. - 24 - - - - 12 - 36 
Toronto, Ont. F. - 2 - - - - - - 2 

University of Trinity} M. - 17 - - - - 11 - 20 
College, Toronto,| F. - 2 ~ - - - - ~ 2 
Ont. 

Western University,| M. - 63 - - 70 - - - 150 
London, Ont. F, ~ 20 - - 2 - - - 24 

Queen’s University,| M. 4 49 34 - 36 - 5 - } 107 
Kingston, Ont. F, = 7 = =: = - - = 

University of Ottawa,| M. 44 22 - - - - 8 3 CIE 
Ottawa, Ont. BS 62 4 - ~ - - - - 66 

McMaster University,| M. ~ 16 - - - - 10 - 26 
Toronto, Ont. He - - = - = = = = = 

University of Mani-| M. - 44 10 ~ 74 1 - 33 221 
toba, Winnipeg, | F. ~ 4 - - - - - ff 19 
Man. 

University of Saskat-| M. - 38 6 4 - 2 - 73 
chewan, Saskatoon,}| F. - 2 - ~ - ~ - 5 
Sask. 

University of Alberta,| M. - - - - - - - - 110 
Edmonton, Alta. (an - - - - - - - - 11 

University of British] M. ~ 58 54 - - - - 23 99 
Columbia, Van-| F. - 15 iu - - - - - 16 
couver, B.C. 

DOURN: 5. ae fac aeee 884) 1,201 332 99 773 rat 103 205| + 3,8642 


1Totals are exclusive of persons teaching in more faculties than one, but includes teachers and instruc- 
tors in mincr courses not shown. For details see Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1925, p. 93. 
2 2,997 males, 740 females and including 127 not specified by sex at Queen’s University. 
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13.— Universities of Canada: Number of 


g 
i=] 
& 
oO 
5 N 
ee) ; ae} 
A tae Fa 
a 1g Ss 2 C 
Name and Address 2 a 3 a g 
of University. Sex. 3 é 8 z 8 
Oo lo o 
Pe 5 tera feta eae ee _ be 
2.1 8.168 Pee bane eee 
S 8) 3s =a), ole |, s 2 Rmiercs 
b= & 3 3 feb lee 3 2 om o 
@ Ls) SS) ~ 3) & eo Q 
Oe es rao r= el ets Wet ta Fece WSE SSN =) 
2 S| ™ | 26 | oo [Pes =I oye} eS 
Ay =) Of <t [O- 1 Gi | Mee ae eres 
1|\St. Dunstan’s University, Charlotte-| M 25 70 48) -j} -| -]| - -| -| - 
COW E Er Aer eee neniae F = - Ne (ae Veit | Gee -{| -| - 
2\University of King’s College, Windsor,| M - 33 3} -]| -]| -] - -| -|J-- 
INES cee. aoe ee ee eee earn EF = 13 lh ecapuclhe Nepal rmack sh Se -| -| - 
3|Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S....... M = 251 5} -~ | 25] 34) - 44, -| = 
F - 196 5} = at = - - - - 
4|Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S......... ; = an 4 -/| -]| -] - 32) -| - 
5| University of St. Francis Xavier, Antigon-| M. 56} 166 3} -}| -| -| - 23; -| = 
TSID MINES a dlsveemrten camden cere hieea ie F. = 49 TY) oe |) co percaly -| -] - 
Total AN.S7.5 eee ones = 56) 1,095 25) -—| 28) 34) - 99}--| = 
6 Uptvonsity of New Brunswick, Frederic-| M - 43 -/| -}| -] -]}] - 53} 16) - 
MINES aise ere ae ate Oe eee F - 48 -|{ - -| - -| -| - 
if Uaeeiy of Mt. Allison, Sackville, N.B.}| M - 108 4) - 2) = |= 41} -! - 
Fr - 125 Hier | = - - - - 4 
8| University of St. Joseph’s College, St. Jo-| M 243 59 2)-| -| -] - -| -] - 
SOD Ile ING aos ey ohcls css. eerteloeiaponrs ce 
Dotals NB. yh. csaceapeetaes cts = 243) 383 Wo- 2) -| - 94) 16) 4 
9|McGill University, Montreal, Que......... M - 578 119} 55) 187) 113) - 415} -| - 
- 294 15} - 12 A ee - - 90 
10|University of Bishop’s College, Lennox-| M. - 66 2 ae a 32 -| -| - 
Villon@ ieee. NOU oI tetera os PF. - 30 -| -/| -]| -] - -| -| - 
11/Laval University, Quebec, Que............ M. | 3,439) 1,038] 270} 95) 94) -| - =|) 23] <= 
F. | 4,920 - 2) - - - - - - 85 
12] University of Montreal, Montreal, Que..... M.| 2,595) 1,220} 437] 92] 331) 165) 42} 121] -]| - 
FS 000 50 293) - 9} - | 232 - - | 325 
Wotak Que sa.5.. cb meeceoeos — |11,959) 3,276) 1,138] 242) 633} 279] 306 536] 23) 500 
13] University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont...... M. -—| 1,311] 241) -| -} - | 805} 503] 44] - 
F, - | 1,189 96) - - = | 223 3] - 23 
14| Victoria University, Toronto, Ont......... a - at 87} -| -| -| - -| -| - 
; - 8 - - - - - - - - 
15|University of Trinity College, Toronto,| M. - 79 10} -}| -| -] - -/| -| - 
(OT rAe ca mit ac, SR er en te ce ano ee F. = 72 - - - - - - - - 
16|Western University, London, Ont.......... ue - a6 44 -| -| -]}] - -{ -| - 
A - 4 al -} -)} - at antl es 
17/Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont........ M. - 354 9g) -| 85) -| - 248; ~|} - 
F, - 263 4; - ll} - - -| -j| - 
18] University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont........ M: | 1,858) » 625 98} -}| -|] =- 8 a). 
F. | 1,864 48 -{| -}| -| -| 18 =| oe 
19/McMaster University, Toronto, Ont....... M. - 191 37, -| -]| -| - -| -| - 
F - 120 ies = - - - = ce 
Total Omtss. sa5 cs nete ns woe — | 3,222) 4,441 550) - 96) - | 554 749} 44) 23 
20| University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man.| M. - 863 55| 108) -| -| - 157), - | - 
F.| -| 601} 20) -| -| -| -]| -]| -| 109 
21|University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon,| M. - 335 15} 98) 138) -| - 58} -| - 
Sask. Ais csmoms conens om poreeve es iaseaTs F. - 240 5}. - eh eel =), eas 
22|University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta.) M. 113) 235 69} G1) 42) 34) - 97/ -| - 
F. 51 220 39} - Wy) -|] - -| -| 28 
23|University of British Columbia, Van-| x. = 542 of “SLT =] — | 19) es — ee 
Couver, BC.) Stent ep anielenee F. - 542 45, 4) -| -| 34 -{ -/| - 
otal DY 8OXs. care creer ister M. | 7,829] 8,484] 1,527] 560] 779] 346} 406) 1,964) 83) —- 
F. | 7,840] 4,289 543, 4| 48 1} 507 3] - | 664 
Grand: total fon sce os — |15,669|12,773| 2,070| 564) 827| 347] 913] 1,967] 83] 664 
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Students in the Various Faculties, 1924-25. 


3 
Regular Short * Y 
B Courses. Courses. 5 2 
E Se eee a |% 
5 peairee 
z : S| 33 
4g a3) By |Grand § aS 
3 . 3 | Sex. |Total. 3 a eS 29 
= 3 = a al ee il oe a ie 
a : is . ee 2 a as} 5 | -2 ey (ose 
5 ro) > he Le aq H r=] ane om) 
Q | 2 a ie a SS) o re} i) Os | . 34 
g nm |e | 8 e|&/2)]0 |a8| sz 
5 : ° g fn Fa a] o = n — 2 
Pa | — a H 8 ° 5 lal (S} 2 5 3 3 
e S a" 2 Ss 5) go 4 uy hy q ae| SS |e 
3 G fo) a o 3 is} to} za} Oo Bon 
ra] = = | & a MN a > Fy Fy (6) le) A Z 
- -| -|-- ~ - - - 118 118 - - - 22 165 -|1 
1 - - - - - 10 = 47 - - 6 e 47 4 2 
. See = : a - Sia Gon = oe Bie CE 
50 149) - = 16 - - - 574 797 - - - - 574 -|3 
3 8 él) a= 1 - - - 223 - - - - 223 - 
=< — ese == - 40 - 216 - - - - 216 -|4 
- -| -| - - - 1 - 19 335] = = -| i119) - . 
- - - - - - - - 59 - - - - 215 - 
- | (| - - - - 50 209 - - - - 50 - 
b4 157 a - 17 - 51 - - | 1,401 ~ - 6 — | 1,457 = 
16 -|} -/] - - - - - 128 - - - - 128 -|6 
1 - - - - - - - 49 177 ist se c A 49 - 
=} -[o-+ - - 28 - 155 283 24 20 - - 155 -|7 
- - 2) - - - - - 128 25 21 - - 128 = 
- <i | - - - - 61 61 - - ” - 304 -|8 
Pe ea Oa eet ae Voss | sal ede at oh a) Fede ee 
64 472) 20) - 58 2 - - | 2,071 2 629 - 329 - 425) 2,825 -|9 
v4 19} 80) 25 - 24 - - 658) = 175 - 487) 1,220 - 
= = = = = a 20 - 118 148 - - - ~ 118 - |10 
= = = = = = - - 30 - - - - 30 - 
84 228 8) - 14 - 198 - | 2,052 2.389 - - - — | 5,491] 4,811)11 
= — | 250) = = = = ~ | 7337] 2938 S Z 2 ~ | 5,257] 5,005 
155 248} 119) - 112 40 303 17| 3,402 5.135 - - 6 — | 6,003} 4,461)12 
= 2) 615) 46 - 162 - =< | 1783 ~? - 148 202 — | 3,088} 1,994 
305 9691092) 71 184 228 521 17 — |10,301 - 652 208 912/24, 032/16, 271 
= 733| 19) - - 12 ~ | 3,051 4, 802 - 239 119 673] 4,082 464|13 
re 68) 44) 50 - 83 - =.| 1,761)? - 438 183 893} 3,265} 470 
= — = = 69 - 841 626 - = - - 341 - {14 
oy a ba, nee 8 > i -| 285 = z é oo ee slams, 
2 ee es er 2 . 44, -| 124 J = 3 acl) arog ies 
& 2 | ee ee z a 5) a) 74, 198 7 = & ne 74 nas 
-| os} -| -| -| -] -| =| 400) g.,} 44 -| 36] 17) 464) S216 
cs 1} - - - - - - 150 38 - 25 36 226 39 
- 254) - - - -je. @ - 949 1,227 232 24} 1,085 - | 2,255 - |17 
- - - - - - - - 2731? 219) «= 395 892 - 
= i - ms = = 96 - 727 793 = - - — | 2,085} 1,167/18 
- -| -| - - = = - 66} - - - - | 1,930] 1,930 
- | | ees = - = 66 - 279 411 - - - ~ 279 — |19 
= iat ther = - = 8 - 132 - - - - Loe = 
- 1, 154! 63) 50 - 95 289 = - | 7,899 533 701) 1,843) 1,619)15,726) 4,122 
43 261; -| - 37 - = — | 1,524 2.973 - 398 9 - | 1,884 208) 20 
1 18) - - - - - - 749,” - 458 105 - | 1,179 - 
38 =| =| = 33 - - - 590 843 16 39) - - 996 - |21 
3 =| =| = 3 ~ - - 258 3 56 111 - - 420 = 
46 110) -| - 26 _ 2 - 586 885 48 78 57 - 882 — |22 
2 8} -| 41 14 ~ - - 299 61 1 60 - 472 = 
- - - - - - - - 824 1.451 136 60 - — | 1,020 — |23 
- -| 36) =~ - - Se Ger ao 158] OL -| 846} - 
491| 2,553) 166) - 296 54 876 17\18,145 - 500] 1,538] 1,408} 1,115/30,302}10,955 
12 124) 998) 198 18 269 11 — | 7,547 - 557| 1,413 970} 1,416)19,541| 9,438 
503) 2,677/1164| 198) 314. 323 887 17 — |25,692| 1,057] 2,951) 2,378] 2,531/49, 843/20, 393 
| 
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14. Universities of Canada: 
Assets. 
Lands, 
Name and Address. Buildings, Woes 
Endow- : and i‘ “ Other Total Taco 
ments. cientific roperty. Assets. 
and other Tienes 
Equipment. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
PE. St; Dunstan's. scenes cee 280, 000 5,500 15,030 300,500 - 
INIA teeth dds asta erate tft tas Merete yetvaker vores 138,092 34,389 - 172,481 9,928 
Wallhousies ae accnecects: ese Petes 1,356,360} 2,400,000 = 3,756,360 81,340 
INCAGIAT Ste oat on ice haa meter ee 804,597| 1,074,154 22,850} 1,901,601 39,600 
Se pUrAaNciowN a VICK... te nsec Te ee 222,342 559, 272 600,000} 1,381,614 16,566 
Total, NiS io... 1lsepashenet 2,521,391) 4,067,815 622,850) 7,212,056 147, 434 
New Brunswick 50,000 550, 000 - 600, 000 958 
Mount Allison............ 562,555 396,380 - 958,935 34, 638 
StI OSeDHiSte iter aden s ec ome eet een cn = 371, 142 36,000 407, 142 = 
Total, NEB carotene ee 612,555) 1,317,522 36,000) 1,966,077 35,596 
a CC eA ee Ree ie IR Bis Cin caer 17,701,211} 11,044,852 ~ | 28,746,063] 1,060,688 
BIShGp Stee nen a eee 548, 989 273,963 17, 684 840, 636 23,736 
Rial come tees, 2 Ditty cima c anette esr = = = = = 
Montrea lise tree or cer 1,780,900} 2,578,897} 1,579,150} 5,938,947 96,667 
Total, Quertes. cis. ccnteees see ec 20,031,100} 13,897,712) 1,596,834) 35,525,646) 1,181,691 
ROPONUTO: terete oye tle watt svacorhe he eeete cesar: - - -| 11,474,029 63,070 
WaCHOR AI CLO DAN tery ee oe anne yecoateerse 1,137,146] 1,129,685 55,566] 2,322,397 69, 787 
STANT Ves eee Sete sce ee oral cen: < niaraletires 553, 693 107,499 - 661,192 10, 157 
Queena cote a rn re arr er ae 2,121,180 *788, 498 ~ 2,909, 678 106, 824 
Westert nities erin nae a cal eas 13, 738 2,117,938 - 2,131,676 74 
OPER WH ee ee eee - 1,095,000 = 1,095, 000 = 
INT ONT SGOT eR ale seh icy eorone ine ONC cal aca 1,049,043 451,184 - 1, 500, 227 47,590 
Total; Onterccces vast. eon - - — | 22,094,199 297,502 
Manitobatis< oh... 5 atest eaten eno 1,600,0005| 2,009,000° - | 3,600,0005 2,090 
Saskatchewatien:.c. oedscse cree. teens 127,863} 3,411,509 - 3,539,372 1,430 
AID ORCa re eee  er ee e eton 500,000} 4,158,029 - 4,658,029 28,735 
British Columbia....................... 30,500 827,714 141,893} 1,000,107 10,914 
Grand Totalie cee ecse ee: 30,578,209) 35,375,605) 2,468,143) 79,895,986) 1,704,792 


1g. board and lodging. 


Hall. 3 Including students’ residence. 


the balance of the expenditure over receipts. 
grant under the University Act of $517,000. 


30, 1925. *Sic. 


2 This large item explained by coastruction account on the New University 


4 Since this is a State University the Government makes up 


The above figure issimply this balance. 
: 5 As on April 30, 1925. 
The value given in 1924 was $3,373,085. 


There was a specific 
6 Hight months ended April 
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Financial Statistics, 1924-25. 
Receipts Expenditure. 
= From Fees. 
rom 
From 
eres 5 Other1 Other Total. Current. Capital. Total. 
med Tuition. Bess. Total. | Sources. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
= - - 40,000 - 40,000 40,005 - 40,000 
- 2,649 16,000 18,649 55,087 83, 664 67,307 5,653 72,960 
- 100,491 - 100,491) 114,341 296,172 219,918 28, 257 248,175 
- 31,476 - 31,476 27,693 98,769 97,227 279, 1282 376,355 
= = = 64, 684 56,369 137,619 73,868 9,665 83,533 
- 134, 616 16,000) 215,300) 253,490 616, 224 458,320 322, 703 781, 023 
27,338 14,136 = 14, 136 8,599 46,031 51,421 - 51,421 
- 21,556 - 21,556] 47,3533 103,547; 97,865 - 97,865 
- 15,000 47,566 62,566 13, 834 76,400 70,699 3,650 74,349 
27,338 50,692 47,566 98, 258 64, 786 225,978, 219,985 3,650 223,635 
70,400) 365,240} 125,936} 491,176} 224,270} 1,846,534) 1,961,167 160,236] 2,121,403 
3,500 - - 31,433 2,874 61,543 65,777 - 65,777 
81,200} 130,490 - 130,490 26,300 334, 657 372,952 12,794 385,746 
155,100} 495,730; 125,936) 653,099] 253,444) 2,242,734) 2,399,896 173,030) 2,572,926 
1,613, 5334 343,480 - 343,480 109,073 2,129,156 1,976,415 152,741 2,129,156 
- - - 21,099 47,798 138, 684 155,915 - 155,915 
= 34,926 - 34,926 57,986 103, 069 114, 212 262, 733 376,945 
212,200 158, 277 - 158,277 15, 494 492,795 492,368 200, 000 692,368 
390,000 52,150 - 52,150 267,037 709, 261 393,719 309,945 703, 664 
- 39,830 58,170 98,000 42,000 140,000 150, 000 - 150,000 
- 42,292 - 42,292 - 89, 882 109,173 - 109,173 
2,215,733) 670,955 58,170| 750,224) 539,388| 3,802,847) 3,391,802 925,419} 4,317,221 
288, 000°} 136,805° -| 136,805°| 107,995° 534, 890° 579, 0596 - 579, 0596 
745,310 26,828 - 26,828 10,310 783,878 612,710 203,193 815, 903 
414,868) . 64,434 - 64,434) 266,742 774,779 790,934 - 790,934 
462,500; 413,204 - 113, 204 11,555 598,173 570,149 35,691 605,840 
4,308,849) 1,701,364,  247,672/ 2,098,152] 1,507,710] 9,619,503) 9,062,855, 1,663,686) 10,726,541 
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15.— Universities of Canada: Number of Students in Arts and Pure Science, etc., 
by Academic Years! and Number of Degrees Conferred, 1924-25. 


Number of Students. 
: wae Total | Total 
Universities. hes arts, arts, Noa Total 
ara-_| 18st | 2nd | 3rd | 4th |Grad-) ete. ete. | geprees| Tesis- 
4 = year.| year.| year.| year. | uate. by (under- tarts tra- 
OEY acad grad- ete.) + |) tron 
years. | uate). sue 

Ste Dunstan’ss- see ae 50 16 29 28 20 - 93 93 10 165 
King’s College. ..s.c.0- 00 tor - - - - - - - 46 14 60 
Dalhousie .s.:p0ccch easter = - - = - - - 447 60 797 
I NCEESG LTE on, Renee en a ONS Arora. = 108 92 59 40 8 307 327 39 335 
St.Francis \aylers.c.. cs.) = 66 48 30 38 4 186 182 33 265 
New Bruns wickin....2 0.0.05 se - 27 35 15 14 - 91 91 14 177 
MounteAllisont-2 see aaeeeee - 37 50 37 34 5 163 233 34 373 
St. Joseph’s College.......... 243 15 22 16 2 61 59 6 304 
ING Gillie es eso kb. aoe = 295 230 126 114 = 765 872 110 4,045 
Bishop’s College.............. = 46 24 26 = 2 98 96 24 148 
AGEN EN TE AG Ais 5a co SE = Pn ~ - - - - - - 1,038 260) 10,748 
Montreddetiocccesieret oa at - - - - - - - 1,270 148) — 9,091 
ING) SMO anode eo emen - 714; 495} 504) 416) 3837) 2,466} 2,470 403} 7,347 

WACTOT AB re frat lasers devsiakicriela - - ~ - - - - - - - 
Mri cee aeiceeeis craters - 55 29 33 28 1 146 115 33 198 
WOStGrN wi seh. e551). asteqanameteees - 166} 119 83 72 8 448 440 67 690 
Queen’s - - - - - - - 617 136| 3,147 
Ottawa 3,222) 126 64 48 48 3 289 573 33; 4,015 
McMaster - 72 70 63 49 40 294 311 45 411 
Manitoba - 546} 425) 260) 2338 75| 1,539) 1,464 190) 3,063 
Saskatchewan - - - - - - - 575 84 1,416 
Ailbentascenmas ins eenesereee - - - - - - - 455 (Bh eat 
British'Columbia.. .. «.. sx - 526|N elo elas leeebeo 35} 1,052) 1,084 133} 1,866 
Total of 14 universities — | 2,769) 1,921) 1,455] 1,237; 518) 7,900) 8,314) 1,150) 23,397 

Per 1,000 students by year.... - ah 243! 184) 157 65} 1,000 - = = 

Number of Degrees Conferred. 
Universities. 
Under - 
eraduate. Graduate. Total. 

Din DUNS tant srr case cohen ate homie eee cite Cmte cenit one ete = i0 10 
HEMP SCOMETOM Ie caves eee ee oe a cane 14 5 19 
WDAIKOUSIONS Meencastnttenir cr tence eee eC TT ee 151 6 157 
Acadia: Me Ie der comme rie oe eee rome eo oee etree ne 39 2 41 
Stl anci gMCanienr sremceaTeee ee eee ee er ee hae Gasesaaus 33 6 39 
New: BruliswiGks 7 Jes choco sent es eee ee ee eee eee 23 2 25 
Mount PATNI S On She tsic ccaeente pins eee ee Pe eee 34 2 - 36 
St#loseph's'Colleges,j.ccsehe eens aoe re eee ae 6 2 8 
Vi Gah Ses Se, cet, SEER Sey er Pe oe eed ae ee ene 419 51 470 
Bishops College me rear eects Tere eee 28 5 33 
aaa. ee Merete aa eae es a aT Ee on eee 311 353 664 
IW Kayehriteral Eh S apemesrct Sion erro arene Pid ae eres Sens AMER aan aaa 376 548 924 
LOL ONUOUEER ee cine teenie ¢ cis tilde On Aca een ie ORL SEE 977 116 1,093 

Mictoriant anion tcistnoc:s se ae ete aCe CRC ea hee - - - 
PURE ATT EW ye Pee ar egarocatcrey orc heuer alate ita teotit eau aR rar each ee 3 2 5 
NViG SiGe rate eerie ta voce een SN aN Re sal re ee Pye er a 88 7 95 
Qucenis a: sex eee car ar ee CIE WEEE cic 3 Ce Peis Aes ae 145 12 157 
LOE) crn. et eco te Onn oD ace Ph dctavarar She MOSER cia tniookiee me 33 60 93 
McMaster 50 6 56 
Wait Olas re eee ie BPA 23 344 
Saskatchewan 127 10 137 
(Alberta ve ea eo etotaeh etcrne eh ere ee eee RR een meee, 128 27 155 
British Columbia 181 19 200 
3,487 1,274 4,761 


_ 1Academic years refer to Arts and Pure Science, Letters,etc., only. The terminology of each univer- 
sity is followed; ‘‘Ist year’’, therefore, means a year in Arts or Pure Science after matriculation. 
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16.—Colleges of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees. 


Nore.—In addition to the colleges below there are 21 classical colleges and 2 agricultural colleges in the 


province of Quebec. 


The classical colleges, with the dates of their foundation, are as follows:—Chicou- 


timi (1873), Joliette (1846), L’Assomption (1832), Lévis (1853), Mont Laurier (1910), Montreal (Loyola) 
(1896), Montreal (Ste. Marie) (1848), Montreal (St. Sulpice) (1767), Nicolet (1803), Quebec Petit Sémi- 
naire (1663), Rigaud (1851), Rimouski (1855), St. Alexandre de la Gatineau (1911), Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére 
(1827), St. Hyacinthe (1811), St. Jean (1911), St. Laurent (1847), Ste. Thérése (1825), Sherbrooke (1875), 


Trois Riviéres (1860), and Valleyfield (1893). 


the agricultural school at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére. 
706 were in primary courses, 2,585 in commercial courses and 6,030 in classical courses. 


The two agricultural colleges are the Institut d’Oka and 


Of the 9,321 pupils in the classical colleges in 1922, 


Of the last 


mentioned, 269 were in colleges affiliated or annexed and 123 in colleges associated with Laval University. 
These were evidently doing work of university grade. 


Name and Address. 


Prince of Wales’ College, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Presbyterian College, 
Halifax, N.S. 

College of Saint Anne, 

® Church Point, N.S. 

Technical College, Hali- 
fax, N.S. 


Agricultural College, 
Truro, N.S. 

Holy Heart Theological 
College, Halifax, N.S. 

St. Mary’s College, Hali- 
fax, N.S. 

Macdonald College, Ste. 
Anne de Bellevue, Que. 


Ecole Des Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales, Mont- 
real, Que 


Stanstead Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Stanstead, Que. 

Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, Que. 

Congregational College of 
Canada, Montreal, Que. 

Montreal Diocesan Theo- 
logical College, Mont- 
real, Que. 

Wesleyan Theological 
College, Montreal, Que. 

Wycliffe College, Toron- 
to, Ont. 

Knox College, Toronto, 


Ont. 

St. Michael’s College, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, Ont. 


Ontario College of Art?, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Ontario Law School, Os- 
goode Hall, Toronto, 


Ont. 
Toronto Bible College, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Ontario College of Phar- 
macy, Toronto, Ont. 
Royal College of Dental 

Surgeons of Ontario, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege, Guelph, Ont. 
Waterloo College, Luth- 
eran Theological Sem- 
inary, Waterloo, Ont. 


25297—57 


Date of 
Original Present 

sag & | Charter. 
1836 1860 
1820 — 
1890 1892 
1907 _ 
1888 1905 
1894 1906 
1841 1841 
1907 — 
1907 1907 
1872 1872 
1865 1865 
1839 1889 
1873 1879 
1872 1879 
1879 1916 
1843 1858 
1852 _— 
1874 1874 
1912 1912 
1871 1884 
1868 1911 
1862 1908 
1911 1912 


University 
Affiliation. 


Practically all 
Canadian 
Universities. 

Dalhousie. 


Acadia, King’s, 
St. Mary’s, 
Dalhousie, 
Mt. Allison, 
St. francis 
Xavier. 


McGill. 


Laval. 


McGill. 
McGill. 
McGill. 


McGill. 

Toronto. 
Toronto. 
Toronto. 


Toronto, 


Toronto, 


Toronto, 


Toronto, 


Faculties. 


Arts. 


Theology. 
Arts, Science. 


Engineer ing. 


Agriculture. 

Theology, Philoso- 
phy es 

Arts, Partial Course 
in Engineer ing. 

Agriculture, House- 
hold Science. 

Commerce. 

Arts, Commercial, 
Music. 

Theology. 

Theology. 


Divinity. 


Theology. 
Theology. 
Theology. 

Arts. 

Agriculture, Domes- 


tic Science, Man- 
ual Training. 


Pharmacy. 


Dentistry. 


Veterinary. 


Arts, Theology. 


Degrees. 


DID? BED? 
B.A., B.Se., M.A. 


B.Sc.inM.E.,C.E., 
E.E., Mch. E. 


Associate Diploma, 

Bi Tis Dub. 
Ph.D, 

B.A. 

M.S.A., B.H.S., 
B.S.A., B. Se. in 


Agr. 
L.8.C., C.L. 


Diploma. 

B.D Ds 
BAD Ons 
BsDeeDD 


Deh! Dyiskd Wad Dey BE 
IB pe Ua by DTI B), 
B.D., D.D. 

B.A., M.A., Ph.D.!} 
B.S.A. 


Diploma. 
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16.— Colleges of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees—concluded. 


Date of 
Name and Address. | Original Piston’ a apa Faculties. Degrees. 
Founda- Charter 
tion. ; 
Huron College, London,| 1863 1863  |Western Univer-|Theology. Diploma with title 
Ont. sity. Tie DRS 
St. Jerome’s College,| 1864 1866 —_ Arts, Scholastic — 
Kitchener, Ont. Philosophy. 
Royal Military College, 1875 —_— — — Diploma and Diplo- 
Kingston, Ont. ma, with Honours. 
Brandon College, Bran- 1899 — McMaster. Arts, Theology, |B.A. by McMaster 
don, Man. Academic, University. 
Business, Music. 
The Manitoba Law|] 1914 — Manitoba. Law. LL. B. by Univer- 
School, Winnipeg, Man. sity. 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, 1877 1877 Manitoba. Arts, Theology, |B.D., D.D.7 
Man. Matriculation. 
Manitoba College, Win-| 1871 _ Manitoba. Theology. BED: 
nipeg, Man. . 
Manitoba Agricultural 1903 — Manitoba. Agriculture, B.S.A. 
College, Winnipeg, Man. Home 
Economics. 
St. John’s College, Win-| 1866 — Manitoba. — B.D. 
nipeg, Man. 
Emmanuel College, Sask-| 1879 1883 |Saskatchewan. | Divinity. Le fh.; BaD, Dee 
atoon, Sask. 
St. Andrew’s College, 1911 — Saskatchewan. | Divinity. BaD. Dy 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
St. Chad’s College, Re-| 1907 — Saskatchewan. | Divinity. — 
gina, Sask. 
Edmonton Jesuit College, 1913 1913 Laval. Preparatory, — 
Edmonton, Alberta. Commerical, 
Classical. 
Robertson College, 1910 1916 |Alberta. Theology. D.D. 
Edmonton (South), 
Alberta. 
Institute of Technology| 1916 — _ Technical Courses. — 
and Art, Calgary, 
Alberta. 
The Anglican Theological — — — — 
College, Vancouver , 
Bac. ‘ 
Columbian Methodist} 1892 1893 |Toronto. Academic, Diplomas. 
College, New West- Music, 
minster, B.C. Business. 
Royal Naval College, 1911 — — —_ Midshipman, 
Esquimalt, B.C. R.C.N. 
Victoria College, Vic- — — British Colum-|Arts and pure Sci- _ 
toria, B.C. bia. ence. 


1Dezrees conferred by the University of Toronto. 
3The University of Toronto grants the degree Phm. B. 


versity of Toronto. 


6Degrees in Arts and Theology are conferred by Western University. 


by the University of Manitoba. 


2Succeeding Ontario School of Art founded in 1876. 
y ‘The degree of D.D.S. is conferred by the Uni- 
>The degrees of B.V. Sc. and D.V. Se. are conferred by the University of Toronto. 
7The degree of B.A. is conferred 


17._ Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Number of Teaching Staff and 
Students, by individual Institutions, 1924-25. 


Number ot Teaching Number of Students. 
Name and Address. Staff. 

M. ine Total. M. Be Total. 
Agricultural Collece, rund, INS a2.5-eccacne ese: 10 2 12 65 27 92 
Collége Ste. Anne, Church Point, N.S............... 21 - 21 246 - 246 
Holysbteant sbtalitaxt INUS jo. oneciacie cn vcrette te rnsvsraierer: 8 - 8 71 - 71 
Presbyterian College, Halifax, N.S.................. 4 ~ 4 20 - 20 
St. Mary’s College; Halifax, NUS... <...secers essere 131 - 131 160 - 160 
‘Technical Collere. pHalitax. NiO. assc2cccaeen eaters 142 - 142 883 195 1,078 
Congregational College, Montreal, Que 2 - 2 1 - 13 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Comm., Montreal, Que.... 25 - 25 526 37 563 
Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue........... 58 21 79 433 410 8434 
Montreal Diocesan, Montreal, Que...... Perea ee 5 - 5 48 - 48 
OkaAcriculturaliOka (Quem yee. eas sclera en a 47 = 47 111 - 111 
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17.—Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Number of Teaching Staff and 
Students, by individual Institutions, 1924-25—concluded. 


Num ber of Teaching Number of Students. 
Name and Address. Staff. 
M. F. Total. M. F. Total. 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Que...............-- 6 - 6 40 - 40 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére Coll., Que............20000+ 36 - 36 219 - 219 
Wesleyan Theo. Coll., Montreal, Que................ 4 - 4 126 Ht 127 
turon Golleve- London, Ont sage och. adsseceee es 6 - 6 21 1 22 
Know College, toronto, Ontss cassis os des ce cece ce 7 = 7 117 26 143 
. Ontario Agricultural Coll., Guelph, Ont.............. 61 13 74 881 817 1,698 
Qntario'Coll., of Art; Toronto, Ont. -.........22+--003 14 12 26 211 493 704 
Ontario Coll. of Pharmacy, Toronto, Ont............ 4 20 24 1386 8 144 
Ontario Law School, Toronto, Ont...............05- 6 - 6 325 14 839 
Ontario Veterinary Coll., Guelph, Ont............... 16° - 16° 62 1 63 
Royal Coll. of Dental Surg., Toronto, Ont........... ah - 7 167 > 167 
Royal Military Coll., Kingston, Ont................. 82 2 84 473 480 
St. Jerome’s Coll., Kitchener, Ont.................% a - 11 165 - 165 
St. Michael’s Coll. ; Toronto, Ont... ........0.660.00% 34 - 34 455 116 571 
BLOLONLO BIDIO,COlkes ONG, cage. 2s do. ced ge ons akpley ee 5 - 5 106 275 381 
Waterloo Lutheran Sem. of Canada, Ont............. 13 - 13 73 - 73 
Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont...................00: 7 1 8 80 meat 80 
HrAMUOH CONES, MAN: .<iscne ae sok ts: caleclnw ales else aoc 12 8 20 115 205 320 
Man. Agric. College, Winnipeg, Man................. 47 10 DT 583 501 1,084 
Manitoba College, Winnipeg, Man.................-- 5 1 6 38 7 4 
Manitoba Law School, Winnipeg, Man............... 8 - 8 47 48 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man...................... 15 o 18 152 146 298 
Emmanuel College, Saskatoon, Sask................. 5 - 5 39 - 39 
Collége Catholique de Gravelbourg, Sask........... 14 - 14 78 - 78 
St. Andrew’s College, Saskatoon, Sask.............. 3 - 3 49 i 50 
me. Ohad’ s:Colleme, Rerina Sask cn care acim + oe 6 - 6 13 - 13 
Adberta Coll; wdmonton, AMtawe. ..cs00 nec cnu essen 9 i! 10 56 26 82 
Edmonton Jesuit Coll., Edmonton................... 27 - 27 180 - 180 
Inst. Technology and Art, Calgary, Alta............. 2h 1 28 864 37 9016 
Robertson College, Edmonton, Alta................. 3 - 3 12 1 13 
- Anglican Theol. College, Vancouver, B.C............ 4 - 4 21 = 21 
Columbian Methodist Coll., New Westminster, B.C. 4 11 15 38 84 122 
Classical Colleges of Quebee— 
Cimeoutina CLattle SemiMary,) ssn ig cece cic eos 35 - 35 572 - 572 
Foliette Guittle Seminary) ers. ids ores eee oes 42 - 42 407 - 407 
L’Assomption Classical College................. 39 - 39 335 - 335 
WV CHASSECAL COLLEPC. craw oars dusceinidiejeeivioe.o nelels 53 - 53 765 - 765 
_ Mont Laurier (Little Seminary)................. 24 - 24 133 - 133 
Montreal (Loyola) Classical College............. 28 - 28 391 = 391 
Montreal (Ste-Marie) Classical College.......... 56 - 56 775 = 775 
Montreal (St. Sulpice) Classical College 36 - 36 400 = 400 
Nicolet (Little Seminary)................... ae 51 - 51 364 - 364 
Quebec (Little Seminary)...............02e000- 56 = 56 844 - 844 
Rigaud Classical College...... 252... sees e see 41 - 41 322 — 322 
Rimouski Giattle Seminary): ...-.-....5.---: 0m. 42 - 42 335 - 335 
St. Alexandre de la Gatineau Classical College... 15 - 15 150 - 150 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére Classical College...... 54 - 54 639 - 639 
St. Hyacinthe (Little Seminary)................ 39 - 39 446 - 446 
St Jean Classical. Colleges o..i ck. SN 32 - 82 290 = 290 
St. Leurent.(Little Seminary)....2....:.s00.«-0++ 68 - 68 553 - 553 
Ste. Thérése (Little Seminary).................- 43 - 43 358 - 358 
Sherbrooke (Little Seminary).............20+0- 54 - 54 506 - 506 
Trois Riviéres (Little Seminary)..............-- 41 - 41 483 - 483 
Valleyfield Classical College..................+- 33 - 33 295 - 295 
Nine independent non-subsidized classical institu- 
Gr CIEE Cnc aeraccvvege s %.5,Acjanian oan Again ete 82 - 82 541 = 541 
Eight independent non-subsidized institutions of 
superior instruction in Quebet.............0+e0eeees 44 = 44 409 - 409 
Grand Total: oc) dates t sede 1,723 106 | 1,829 | 17,967 | 3,400 | 21,367 


nn eee UU Evan UI nS SSIES ESSENSE 


1 Including 6 part-time professors. 2 Including staff in regular courses only: 6 of these were part-time. 
There were 11 m. in short courses; 16 m. and 4 f. in correspondence courses and 98 m. and 69 f. in evening 
coal-mining schools and engineering and technical courses. It is not known how many of these different 
| staffs were duplicates. * Not including 1,606 m. and 1,771 f. in coal-mining schools, etc. ‘4 In addition 
to these there were 33 graduate students in agriculture under Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, 
McGill University. It should be remembered that the above is the combined enrolment of agricultural 
and teachers’schools. The enrolment in the school for teachers was 16 m. and 239 f. * Including 6 part- 
time instructors. ® Not added in the total. 
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18.—Colleges of Canada: Financial Statistics, 1924-25. 


Total Total Total 
Name and Address. Value of tinue Expendi- 
Property. 2 ture. 
$ $ $ 

Presbyterian College srlaliaxs Naoccsect + asuttere tales teaser ier aos 391,105 30,363 30,363 
Collegeiot: Ste. Anne. Church Point, NiSieckcccetoe cote eee ten eloee 203,000 18,000 18,000 
Technical College sHaliiax N.S :.tac aos nietoy anemone cake sae eS 475,000 142,107 159,211 
ANericultursl CollesoesahrunOy Nae. tn. te bc nuamelte eniomietstteee 325,000 70,326 56,612 
Holy Heart Theological College, Halifax, N.S................0.05: 300,000 20,475 25,507 
St MarvisC@olleretEralifax. INS. .toe..oc cen culllaeca ore ee Bebe eee a els 158,000 25,400 |. 25,000 
Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que..................-- 7,750,000 438,296 , 438,333 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, Montreal, Que............ 710, 639 123,031 122,887 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Que.......0.0.....cccccecceccceece 627,957 30,214 35, 653 
Congregational College of Canada, Montreal, Que.................. 230,077 16,083 16,149 
Knox CollezesxPorontopOntrecm. race cee cose ne ee eee 1,044,941 40,600 40,600 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont..............2..0e00000- = 397,706 397.706 
Ontario Collegeof Arts) oronto;,Ont sc seeeecc em secre ns beeen 132,275 38, 824 38, 522 
Ontarioiluaw School.Toronto, Ont. iss. 1s oe oe nee Ano Renee = 76,534 50.538 
‘Torontobiple' College, Toronto, Ont... . tos. ao-as ener ee sateen 92,677 15,927 15,865 
Royal College of Dental Surgeons of Ontario, Toronto, Ont........ 475,000 135,199 135,199 
Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont.................0.0e000: 285,000 55,285 48,000 
Ehuron@ollege- Mond ons Ontnccs. shee «naa con as stance tice ee bie Rete 137,793 23,345 23,345 
St. Jerome’s College, Kitehener, Ont....4.. nc benscc cececsscsee noes 550,000 45,000 45,000 
Brandon CollevetiBrandon, Mans... ntsccctdemararet ee etitee viele sete ae 390,886 87,015 92,196 
The Manitoba Law School, Winnipeg, Man..............-.seeee00:: - 16,187 15, 284 
Wesley: Collese.oWinnipea? Manin. toc, .1tocrd « catrenie etenee eee marae 1,040,174 55,174 70,094 
Mamtoba College, Winniper, Man... ..o..0+ s+ du< sea tennneencseeaes 530,000 39, 760 47,715 
Hmmanuel CollegeySaskatoon; Sask..../.0.1). . seca enaneree eee cen - - - 
St. Andrew's: College, Saskatoon, Sask... ...52-.acwne sass chee odeen 180, 700 37,240 36,074 
St. Chad’s Colleges Rerina® Saskis.n.. .8e done serena eee ee 141,000 9,189 9,189 
Collége Catholique de Gravelbourg, Sask..............-...-+000:- 146,063 22,195 22,195 
Alberta College, Edmonton (South), Alta...................-0008- 207,000 12,875 15, 200 
Edmonton Jesuit College, Edmonton, Alta............0...ccseeeeees 185,000 39,314 38,000 
Robertson College, Edmonton (South), Alta....................... 92,151 11,255 8,669 
Anglican Theological College of B.C., Vancouver, B.C 86,448 10,488 12,434 
Columbian Methodist College, New Westminster, B.C............. 151,660 32,970 32,692 ° 

Total Geese noc is e ee rele pa ee eee TOR 22,666,197 | 2,928,560 2,928,142 


IV.—MISCELLANEOUS EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 


1.—Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada. 


Prior to 1870, the basis of research in Canada was observation and record rather 
than experiment. Fifty years ago, laboratories, except elementary ones of scant 
accommodation, were non-existent. The courses in science in the universities did 
not, before 1878, involve any practical work beyond extremely simple demonstra- 
tions. The industries did not concern themselves with scientific investigation, and 
research was not regarded as an essential feature of the work of the Government 
Departments, except possibly in the Geological Survey. 


Scientific research in Canada began in the 80’s, with the institution in the 
universities of courses in experimental and practical science. Many of the invest- 
igators of Canadian origin who have distinguished themselves in the field of science 
within the last 30 years owe their incentive toward research to the outlook de- 
veloped by these courses. 


Since, 1890, Canadian universities have steadily increased their equipment 
for scientific teaching and research. While many of the teachers have had little 
time for research or for advanced courses, scientific investigators in Canadian 
universities have made valuable contributions to the literature of the sciences, and 
many of them have achieved high distinction. 
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Scientific societies, such as the Royal Canadian Institute, founded in 1849, 
and the Royal Society of Canada, founded in 1881, have also promoted research 
through the publication of papers giving the results of researches in the various de- 
partments of science and through the distinction conferred by membership in 
such societies. 

Various Departments of the Dominion and Provincial Governments have 
maintained scientific laboratories. Some of these have been concerned merely with 
routine examination or analysis, but in many cases research was undertaken. The 
research activities of the Government Departments have, however, been inadequate 
‘to meet the needs of the situation. Less than 7 years ago, it was estimated that 
the amount expended annually by Government laboratories for investigations of 
all kinds was less than $325,000, of which less than $100,000 was actually expended 
for research in Government laboratories. 

Twenty years ago the value of research was not appreciated by Canadian 
industries. A number of firms had routine testing or assay laboratories, but until 
1905 there were none which employed research for the improvement of their manu- 
facturing processes or of their products. The example of foreign firms has to some 
extent altered public opinion in Canada on this question, but the number of Cana- 
dian firms which apply research to their industrial problems is still very small. In 
1917 the Research Council of Canada issued a questionnaire to the industries, when 
replies received from 2,400 of the leading firms in Canada showed that only 37 had 
laboratories for research; 83 employed as many investigators and 276 assistants, 
but the great majority of these were engaged only in routine examinations. Apart 
from salaries, the total amount expended in 1916 for research by all firms listed did 
not exceed $135,000. 

With the growth of Canadian wealth and of the industries of the nation during 
the past decade, the scientific equipment of the leading Canadian universities has 
been greatly increased and scientific researches are now being prosecuted on a con- 
siderable scale, as a result of the research scholarships granted by the Research 
Council of Canada, or endowed by various wealthy benefactors in the leading 
universities of the country. An especially notable achievement is the discovery 
of insulin, a preparation which indefinitely prolongs the lives of those suffering 
from diabetes, by Dr. F. G. Banting and Mr. C. H. Best, working under the super- 
vision of Prof. J. J. R. Macleod, Professor of Physiology in the University of 
Toronto. The Nobel prize in medicine for 1923 was awarded to Dr. Banting and 
Dr. Macleod for this discovery, and in the same year Parliament voted to Dr. 
Banting a life annuity of $7,500, to enable him to devote himself entirely to medical 
research. ‘ 

The importance of scientific and industrial research has been recognized in 
recent years by the creation of the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, commonly known as the National Research Council. <A brief 
account of the work carried on by the National Research Council is appended. 


1.—The National Research Council. 


(The Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research). 


A synopsis of the history of scientific and industrial research in Canada, also 
full information regarding the establishment, organization and activities of the 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, more commonly 
known under the short title of ‘The National Research Council”, will be found 
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in previous editions of the Canada Year Book, notably on pp. 53-57 of the 1920 
edition. It is therefore, only necessary to repeat that shortly after the outbreak 
of the Great War, a Committee of the Imperial Privy Council was appointed and 
under it an Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research was established 
in 1915 by the British Government, to deal with the development of scientific and 
industrial research and its application to the problems of war and peace. The 
British Dominions were invited to establish similar organizations, in order to bring 
about co-operation of effort and co-ordination of research throughout the Empire. 
Acting on this suggestion, the Government of Canada in 1916 appointed a sub- 
committee of the Privy Council to devise and carry out measures to promote scien- 
tific and industrial research in Canada. 

This sub-committee of the Privy Council decided to follow the organization 
adopted in Great Britain and appointed the National Research Council as an advi- 
sory body on questions of scientific and technological methods affecting the expan- 
sion of Canadian industries or the utilization of the natural resources of Canada. 
The Council was also given charge of all matters which might be assigned to it 
affecting scientific and industrial research in Canada. 

The National Research Council now operates under the Research Council Act, 
1924 (14-15 Geo. V, c. 64), and in addition to the general powers conferred upon it 
by the above Act, the following specific duties have been assigned to it:— 


To promote the utilization of the natural resources of Canada; 

Researches with the object of improving the technical processes and 
methods used in the industries of Canada, and of discovering processes and 
methods which may promote the expansion of existing or the development of 
new industries; 

Researches with the view of utilizing the waste products of said industries; 

The investigation and determination of standards and methods of measure- 
ments, including length, volume, weight, mass, capacity, time, heat, light, 
electricity, magnetism and other forms of energy, and the determination of 
physical constants and the fundamental properties of matter; 

The standardization and certification of the scientific and technical appa- 
ratus and instruments for the Government service and for use in the industries 
of Canada; and the determination of the standards of quality of the materials 
used in the construction of public works and of the supplies used in the various 
branches of the Government service; 

The investigation and standardization, at the request of any of the indus- 
tries of Canada, of the materials which are or may be used in, or of the products 
of the industries making such a request; 

Researches, the object of which is to improve conditions in agriculture. 


The Council has also been given charge of and direction or supervision over the 
researches which may be undertaken, under conditions to be determined in each 
case, by or for single industrial firms or by such organizations or persons as may 
desire to avail themselves of the facilities offered for this purpose. 

Detailed information regarding the recommendation of the National Research 
Council for the establishment in Canada of a National Research Institute, through 
which it would be possible for the Council to carry out effectively the duties which 
have been assigned to it, will also be found in previous editions of the Canada Year 
Book. It is obvious that until such provision has been made along the lines recom- 
mended in the final report of the Special Committee of the House of Commons 
which studied this question for two sessions of Parliament, it is quite impossible 
for the National Research Council to undertake many of the important duties 
outlined above. In the meantime, the Council is endeavouring to render the 
maximum possible service in three main directions:—(a) the training of research 
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workers; (b) the granting of financial assistance toward the prosecution of impor- 
tant approved researches; (c) the co-ordination and stimulation of research work 
on problems of national importance. 


Training of Research Workers.—In order to develop in Canada a corps of 
highly trained research men for service not only in the universities and technical 
schools, but also in the industries and technical departments of the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments, the Research Council has established three classes of 
scholarships which it awards under the titles of bursaries, studentships, and fellow- 
ships. These awards have a value, respectively, of $750, $1,000, and $1,200, and 


‘are intended to enable students who have graduated with distinction from a uni- 


versity to continue their post-graduate training in science. These awards are 
given to the best qualified applicants therefor, the minimum qualifications for a 
bursary being graduation with distinction from an approved university; for a 
studentship, one year of post-graduate research experience; and for a fellowship, 
clearly demonstrated ability to carry on independent research. 

During the 8 years ended Mar. 31, 1925, the National Research Council awarded 
109 bursaries, 86 studentships, and 42 fellowships. These 237 awards were held 
by 151 persons in 138 departments of science at 16 universities. The result of these 
awards has been the publication of 295 papers by the grantees, of whom 134 have 
been enabled to secure the degree of M.A. or M.Sc. and 41 their Ph.D. degree. 

It is of particular interest to note the present occupation of the persons who 
have completed their training under these awards. Of these, 34 persons are engaged 
in the teaching profession, 24 persons are employed in industry, and 22 have accepted 
positions in the technical branches of the Dominion and Provincial Governments, 
while the balance, so far as it has been possible to ascertain, are continuing their 
post-graduate studies under some other auspices. 


Assisted Researches.—During the past 9 years the National Research Council 
has granted financial assistance to 92 distinct researches; of these investigations, 
40 were completed before Apr. 1, 1925. During the year 1925-26 there were in 
progress, in 23 departments of science at 13 Canadian universities and in 12 Govern- 
ment or industrial laboratories, 52 researches to which financial assistance had been 
granted by the Council. The number of researches which were in progress in the 
various departments of science is as follows:—physics, 9; chemistry, 8; botany, 6; 
mining engineering, 5; biochemistry, 4; biology, zoology, field husbandry, and 
electrical engineering, 2 each; one in each of entomology, bacteriology, pathology, 
plant pathology, animal pathology, plant biochemistry, plant breeding, general agri- 
culture, food chemistry, forestry, geology, general engineering, engineering stand- 
ardization and civil engineering. University laboratories situated in every province 
of Canada where such facilities are available were utilized in the prosecution of these 
investigations. 

During the past 9 years the Council has expended a total sum of $366,600 in 
carrying on special researches, of which amount $113,800 was awarded to assist 
researches in progress during the year 1925-26. Part of this sum had, of course, 
been expended in connection with researches which have been in progress for more 
than one year, but during the year above mentioned the Council actually expended 
the sum of $61,932 in this service or 45 p.c. of the total appropriation provided for 
all phases of the work of the Council. 


Associate Committees.—The National Research Council has succeeded in 
building up in Canada, with the co-operation of the associate committees which 
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it has appointed, an organization through which it is possible to carry out effectively 
a co-ordinated and concentrated attack on Canadian technical problems of national 
importance. 


Up to the present time the Council has appointed 15 such committees, having 
a total membership of 178 eminent scientists and business men, all of whom serve 
without emolument. Broadly speaking, these committees may be divided into 
two main classes. In the first group are associate committees which have been 
appointed, one in each of the major departments of science, such as physics, che- 
mistry, mining and metallurgy, biology, etc., the main function of which is to serve 
in an advisory capacity to the Council in the sciences which they represent. Re- 
search work may in some cases be carried out under the auspices of these commit- 
tees. The second group of committees has been appointed for the specific purpose 
of undertaking the co-ordination, organization and prosecution of research work 
on some important national problem or group of problems, such as the associate 
committee on cereal grain rust, the associate committee on tuberculosis, ete. Of 
the 15 associate committees which had been appointed up to the close of the year 
1925-26, 7 might be classed as advisory committees and 8 as research committees. 


It is not possible to give here any adequate description of the importance and 
volume of the research work which is carried out under the auspices of these com- 
mittees. Complete information on this point will be found in the annual reports 
of the National Research Council, which may be secured upon request to the secre- 
tary of the Council at Ottawa. It would be quite impossible for the Council with 
its present small financial resources to carry on the extremely valuable work which 
it has succeeded in organizing and establishing in Canada, were it not for the whole- 
hearted and unselfish co-operation which has so readily been given by the leaders 
in Canada in industry and science, who, like the members of the Council itself, 
give freely of their time and experience without remuneration for the co-ordination 
and prosecution of research work in Canada. 


2.—The Royal Society of Canada. 


An account of the origin, history and functions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
contributed by Prof. J. Playfair McMurrich, Past President of the Royal Society 
of Canada, appeared at p. 884 of the 1924 Year Book. 


3.—The Royal Canadian Institute. 


An account of the Royal Canadian Institute, contributed by Prof. J. Playfair 
MecMurrich, appeared at pp. 885-6 of the 1924 Year Book. 


2.—Public Libraries in Canada. 


Under the above heading, a short article appeared on pp. 168-9 of the 1921 
edition of the Year Book. Because of the pressure upon the space of the Year 
Book it is not repeated here. 


3.—Art in Canada. 


A short article on this subject appeared at pp. 886-888 of the 1924 edition of 
the Year Book. 


XIT.—PUBLIC HEALTH AND BENEVOLENCE. 


Greatly increased attention has been devoted in Canada during recent years 
to public health and its related subjects, the work embracing, in addition to the 
supervision of the general health of the community, the maintenance of hospitals 
and institutions for the care of needy and indigent persons. In general, the adminis- 
tration of public health activities and the establishment and maintenance of such 
institutions is in the hands of the various Provincial Governments, under the powers 
‘given them in sec. 92 of the British North America Act, 1867. Under their control, 
municipalities, societies and individuals generally initiate charitable and humane 
efforts, depending on the Government to some extent for financial aid and for 
competent, uniform inspection of methods and standards. Exercising particular 
jurisdiction over some phases of the general health of the people of the Dominion 
is the Department of Health of the Dominion Government, while the Dominion 
Council of Health acts as a clearing-house on many important questions related to 
the health of the people. 


Public Health.—Considerable diversity in methods of administration of 
public health activities exists among the provinces.: Apart, however, from the 
actual organization of provincial Health Departments and of the administrative 
bodies charged with the management of hospitals and other such institutions, it will 
be observed, in the summaries of provincial activities which follow, that particular 
attention is given to the same branches of public health work in all the provinces. 
Perhaps the most important of all, and reflecting most clearly the benefits accruing 
from such work, are the provisions for medical inspection of school children. This 
is carried out in some cases by the district or sub-district medical health officers, 
and in others by public health nurses whose activities are confined to it alone. In 
addition to the continual supervision exercised over the health of the children, 
expert advice and assistance are supplied freely to children, teachers and parents. 
In many cases, dental inspection is provided for. While this work has been carried 
on upon a considerable scale for but a few years, great benefits have already been 
realized from it, notably general improvement in health and sanitary conditions 
both in schools and homes, and in the control and prevention of epidemics. 

In other directions also, governmental activities through Departments of 
Health have produced numerous evidences of their value, which may be illustrated 
by an examination of the death rates from various communicable and other diseases, 
such as are shown in the Population section of the present volume under the head- 
ing of ‘Vital Statistics”. In Ontario the rate of deaths from tuberculosis decreased 
from 85.6 to 59 per 100,000 between 1913 and 1925, and that from typhoid 
fever from 19.4 to 4.4 per 100,000. While some other rates have increased, it 
may be noted that increases are not general in the case of communicable diseases 
and that, in respect of tuberculosis especially, the cities of the province show the 
lowest mortality rates. The reason for this is the fact that public health work is 
more advanced there than in the towns and rural areas. 


Institutions.—The most familiar of all public institutions established to 
administer and foster the general health of the community and in which charitable 
effort is manifested is the general hospital, common to all cities and towns of any 
considerable population, and found also in the more modern and prosperous rural 
districts. Such hospitals are generally erected and supported by the municipality, 
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their actual administration being in the hands of a board of trustees, and their 
revenue, in addition to that provided by the municipality, being derived in the 
main from grants from the Provincial Governments, from donations from individuals 
and societies, and from patients’ fees. Admission and treatment are free to all 
deserving persons who apply for it and whose resources are so limited as to prevent 
their otherwise receiving proper medical attention, while it is more or less generally 
expected of others that payments for services shall be made in proportion to costs 
and the ability of patients to defray them. Second in importance are the houses 
of refuge and orphanages, homes where destitute adults and homeless children are 
taken in, fed and clothed until they can support themselves or until homes for them 
are found elsewhere. Orphans’ homes are found in practically every urban and 
rural community of any size, while refuges or homes for the aged are supported by 
the larger centres and by county municipalities. Asylums for the insane, also found 
in all the provinces, differ from the foregoing types in that they are in general 
owned, supported and administered entirely by the province. In Nova Scotia, 
however, the insane of each county together with the inmates of the refuge and 
orphanage are, in some instances, cared for in one institution. Other institutions 
supported by the public include isolation hospitals, maternity hospitals, homes for 
the deaf, dumb and blind, homes for incurables, infirmaries, homes for epileptics 
and for lepers, and tuberculosis sanatoria. 

Throughout the Dominion many other more or less similar institutions exist 
whose nature is more independent than that of the types mentioned above.! Since 
these institutions do not receive Provincial Government grants and hence are not 
in all cases subject to inspection, no complete record showing their number, purpose 
and the number of inmates can be obtained. 

But little historical information on the subject is available. No statistics of 
public benevolence had been presented in the Canada Year Book for some years 
before their inclusion in the 1922-23 edition. It seems, however, that until com- 
paratively recently, the caring for needy and destitute persons, as we now recognize 
it, was largely in the hands of individuals, of whose humane efforts scanty evidence 
remains for present use. The inability of private effort to cope with a problem of 
such rapidly increasing dimensions has led to the present Government control of 
the majority of benevolent institutions. 

In the exercise of the powers granted them at Confederation, the various Provin- 
cial Governments have enacted considerable legislation governing the regulation of 
public charities. In Ontario, for example, the Houses of Refuge Act, the Hospitals 
for the Insane Act, the Private Sanitarium Act, the Sanatoria for Consumptives 
Act, the Hospitals and Charitable Institutions Act, and the Prisons and Public 
Charities Inspection Act have been passed, dealing with different phases of the 
subject. Similar legislation by other Provincial Governments also provides for 
the maintenance of hospitals, the carrying-on of charitable work, the provision of 
funds and inspection by competent officials. 


Numbers and Types of Hospitals and Charitable Institutions in Canada. 
—An attempt has been made to bring together in tabular form certain statistics of 
the number of institutions in the Dominion concerned with the health of the com- 
munity or carried on as result of benevolent effort. It is, of course, highly desirable 
that not only the mere data of numbers but also those relating to inmates, staff, 
finances, etc., should be similarly collated for the country asa whole. This, however, 


1F or infcrmation regarding Dominion Goverrment hospitals for returred soliers, see sub-section 
“‘Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment,”’ p. 941, also pp. 20-29 of the 1920 Year Bcok. 
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is for the present impossible, owing, in some cases, to the incomparability of statis- 
tics published by the various provinces and in others to the scarcity or absence of 
published information. The matter made available, however, is given in as com- 
plete and concise a form as possible under the provincial headings below. 


Table 1 is designed to show the numbers of institutions in Canada, by provinces, 


‘for the years 1924 or 1925. 


1.—Number of Public Hospitals and Peusrolent Institutions in Canada, 1924 or 
1925. 


Nore.—The latest available figures are given. The fiscal years of the various provinces are as follows:— 


Prince Edward ee and Alberta, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31; Nova Scotia, Oct. 1 to Sept. 30; New Erunswick 


and Ontario, Nov. 1 to Oct. 31; Quebee, July 1 to June 30; Saskatckewan and Manitoba, May 1 to April 
30; and British Golursbia, April 1 to Mar. 31. 


% New . | Saskat- Eritish 
r P.E. Nova Que- On- Mani- Al- : 

es Island.} Scotia.! ond bec.1 | tario.1 | toba.4 ee 1 | berta.5 ee 

oe Tos pitas ii.c.sjewier. 3 18 14 124 - 58 |) 

BANOMEUGY po 8 wen eislnce - 1 2 4 = 1 

Private Sere as 2 - - - 61 51 - 42 - 64 

Isolation So ta arte ay, - - - = = 4 | 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria.... - 1 2 5 10 - 2 2 il 
Hospitals for the Insane... if 213 1 6 12 3 2 } 3 3 
Homes for Epilepties...... - - - - - - - 
Homes for Infirm......... 1 = = = = = ss = 
Homes for Incurables..... = > = 115 a: 1 - - - 
Leper Stations........... - - 1 - - - = 1 
Ombansgss)):. 20) > 2 153 1 30 -1\ 1 - - 
Houses of Reftge......... - 205 2 76 -— lf - - 
11925. 21924. 3 Refeges and orphanages are also maintained as Lospitals for the insane in some 

- cases. 41922. 5 1923. 


Hospitals for Mental Defectives.—It is only in the case of hospitals for 
mental defectives that comparable statistics of institutions throughout the nine 
provinces are available. Table 2 brings their more important data together and 
may be taken as giving a general idea of the situation throughout the Dominion. 


2.—_Statistics of Hospitals for Mentally Defective Persons in the Nine Provinces of 


Canada. 
= New 
Pee. Nova : : 

Items. Tstande tn] cotialt Bane Quebec. | Ontario.5 

wick 
Number of institutions................ Desa 2a 1 2i 1 6 12 
Inmates (beginnirg of year)..... Ee, AALS. SE Se. 31 1,466 703 6,511 9,144 
PAIRSIRIHS ee EBS Rt en i en. hae: 66 466 190 1,751 2,299 
Discharg2s and deaths.................. hee) a 68 ; 44( € 1,536 1,919 
Tm pEOVEGIOK OULERs a... Joi 2 suterr sls > «cree weaeues Die 40 - 81 661 833 
Inmates (end of year). SN eda Selinger tae hi 308 1 bld 736 6, 676 9,524 
Uhr si esi E6301 C0): eo DRE ee or, See SPR Pg SPSL RAR I - - 35 33 
PIERIOR Sia OE on, be eee, Rey ent ® - - - 1,095 1,618 
Revenue—Covernrent grants........ Be Uh Senee -|. - — | 1,166,357 = 
BBC R ie Se Ramee ig eee ee iintiy emi aot abt $ - - 29,534 314,051| 557,566 
ASSLT, Rae enhance MRA cacao a ae $ 11,049 - 99,079] 1,952,292] 758,841 
Eixpenditure—Salariess i.iincc nie lb ik eee ilealas « $ - - 50, 865 39,357 1,213,261 
Puildirgs and equipment........... $ - - 25,030 296, 663 849,731 
Bin thlives bXcies | .ceedethin Sau: ¢umlhon it $ 103,441 - 196,325} 1,960,421} 3,056,135 


1for the year enced Dec. 31, 1925. 

2 For the year enced Sept. 30, 1925. 

3 For the year enced Oct. 31, 1925- 

4 For the year enced Dec. 31, 1925. J F : 

5 For the year ended Oct. 31, 1924. The number of institutions includes one under governmental inspec- 
tion only. Remaining figures are for 11 institutions. 
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2.—Statistics of Hospitals for Mentally Defective Persons in the Nine Provinces of 
Canada—concluded. 


British 
Man- Saskat- 

Items. Trobe. tal Ohara Alberta.? Gol 
Nini rol ins tiid tons ewe eer er nee cre Pee eae ae 3 2 3 3 
Inmates(beginninoiohyeam ie. case nee tee ee ee ae 1,201 1,557 96§ 1,884 
NGUIS SIONS: Beery et ean An sane kate ee can Pea eee 211 517 856 475 
Discharges and deaths.............. Leee Sr x Leen. Ste 159 393 277 439 
TP rOMOCsOr GUPCC spall ts aera As eee Ae ene ard - - 131 118 
Inmates (end ofsyiear)..- 45... cone. ESE i ORES OE ed 1,343 1,681 1,047 1,995 
State DOC LOrs tsar terre oc ee PAS se ee ee, \ 268 7 = 9 

INR ee cee et eee ee 2 eee ee a ee ere ae J z 3808 = = 
Revenue—Government enants) a6... Gensgasee 1 coe ee ee Eo $ - = 45,890) 530,946 
NYCI oe eee ee ee ee eee Mae aoe ee ee SY $ 52,038 146,000 7,452 105,820 
RSet RN Pent Bale See RON a ee REMI RR fey CEN Sahat ht) 90,322 = 55,154 636, 766 
Hxpenditune- salaries: eens eee oo. heer ee eee ee nien aie $ 196, 347 226,000 16,00C 267,958 
Buuldingsand equipment... ..9...-44.4. en $ = 422,000 - 137,088 
si ROUT Ws ROE aRE nei tst Wert a ePrints OD | $ 274, 804 648,000 30,484 676, 766 


1 Year (10 months) enced Avg. 31, 1922. 

2 Year enced Dec. 31, 1925. 

3 Year ended Dec. 31, 1923. One institution for the care of mentally defective children is included. 
Figures of revenue and expenditure apply to this institution only. 

4 Year ended Mar. 31, 1926. 

The Dominion Council of Health.—The decentralization of public health 
control, advantageous in many respects, had the one great disadvantage of isolation. 
Each of the provinces worked independently of the others; none knew what the 
others were doing; there was overlapping, wasted effort, perpetuation of obsolete 
methods, and progress was thus indefinitely delayed. 

To enable the health officers of the provinces and the Dominion to meet on 
common ground, discuss common problems, correlate their work, co-ordinate their 
efforts and remedy the defects of isolation, there was created, by Act of Parliament 
of 1919, a Dominion Council of Health (9-10 Geo. V, c. 24). Under the Act, this 
Dominion Council of Health consists of the chief executive officer of the Provincial 
Department or Board of Health of each province, the Deputy Minister of the 
Dominion Department of Health and 5 other persons appointed by the Governor 
in Council for a period of 3 years. Of these 5 appointed members, 4 represent 
respectively agriculture, labour, rural women’s work and social service and child 
welfare. The fifth member is a scientific advisor on public health matters. 

The Dominion Council of Health meets in Ottawa twice a year to discuss 
common health problems and, when feasible, uniform methods of procedure and 
standard measures are adopted. As an indication of the nature of the agenda of 
these meetings, the following may be mentioned:—interprovincial relations in 
regard to tuberculosis patients and others who may have been recently removed 
from one province to another; standardization of venereal diseases treatment; 
workmen’s compensation; maternal and child welfare; hospital standardization; 
industrial hygiene; rural hygiene; medical examination of immigrants; quarantine; 
vital statistics; pasteurization of milk; purification of water; pollution of streams; 
sanitation of railway, steamboat and other public conveyances; publicity and public 
health propaganda; protection of health of Indians and Eskimos; and drug ad- 
diction. 

Health problems affecting each province have been discussed, resulting in the 
clearing up of many anomalies which previously existed. Co-operation has also 
been obtained in the reporting of morbidity and mortality in the provinces. This 
has helped considerably in the work of the vital statistics division of the Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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Regulations governing quarantine for contagious diseases previously differed 
in each province. These have been standardized by the Dominion Department of 
Health, discussed at the meetings of the Council and subsequently adopted. 

A uniform standard for ice cream was settled through discussion at the Council 
and, by common consent, is now observed in each province. 

The good work accomplished through the Dominion Council of Health cannot 
be over-estimated. It is a clearing-house between the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments for questions of vital importance which cannot be settled except by 
open discussion among its members. Each of the provinces has reaped inestimable 


‘benefit. Where before there was doubt and misunderstanding there is now mutual 


understanding, progressive administration and uniformity of procedure. Public 
health has made great strides in Canada during the 6 years that the Dominion 
Council of Health has been functioning. 


1.—DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 


The activities of the Dominion Department of Health for the fiscal year 1926 
may be classified under the following 13 headings:—Quarantine Service (including 
Leper Stations), Immigration Medical Service, Marine Hospitals Service, Venereal 
Diseases Control, Public Works Health Act, Hospitalization and Sanitation, Opium 
and Narcotic Drugs, Proprietary or Patent Medicines, Child Welfare, Food and 
Drug Laboratories, Laboratory of Hygiene, Pollution of Boundary Waters, and 
Finance. - 

Quarantine Service.—Organized quarantine stations were maintained during 
the year at Grosse Isle, Quebec and Montreal, in Quebec, Halifax, Lawlor’s Island, 
Sydney, North Sydney and Point Edward, in Nova Scotia, Saint John and Partridge 
Island, in New Brunswick, and Victoria, William Head and Vancouver, in British 
Columbia. The total number of vessels reporting at the above stations was 2,737 
and that of individuals examined 40,888. <A total of 84 persons was distributed to 
quarantine hospitals and detention buildings. Of these, 24 were actually sick; 
the remainder were “contacts” and persons accompanying the sick. Diseases 
treated in the quarantine hospitals numbered 10; 9 of the total number of cases 
were of measles, 4 of chicken pox, and 4 of smallpox, the remaining diseases occurring 
in 1 case each. 

The service has under its supervision two leper stations, one at Tracadie, N.B., 
and the other at Bentinck island, B.C. Ten patients were under treatment at the 
Tracadie lazaretto, six males and four females. There was one admission and one 
death. Ten patients were cared for during the year at the Bentinck Island lazaretto, 
an increase of one over the previous year. 

Immigration Medical Service.—For the purpose of detecting physical or 
mental defects in immigrants, as provided by the Immigration Act, 89,199 immi- 
grant passengers were examined (this number including 2,069 persons en route to 
Canada via United States ports, who were examined by officers of the United States 
public health service); of this number, 638 were found to be of the prohibited classes 
(mental defectives, those afflicted with loathsome or contagious disease and physic- 
ally defective persons), while in addition, 132 other passengers (immigrant and 
non-immigrant) were detained for medical or surgical treatment previous to certifi- 
cation. An additional 241 were detained for medical or surgical treatment until 
cured, while 703 cases of minor defects were recorded. This is in addition to the 
revision of 24,832 medical certificates in the British Isles and Europe, and rejections 
under the Immigration Act totalling 1,929. 
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Marine Hospitals Service.—The Department operates two marine hospitals 
at Sydney and Lunenburg, N.S., revenues for the purpose being collected on the 
tonnage of vessels arriving at ports in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and British 
Columbia. Gratuitous treatment is accorded all needy mariners from vessels 
paying such dues. In addition to the two hospitals maintained by the Government, 
treatment was provided during the year at 61 town and city hospitals in the 5 
provinces for 3,782 injured and distressed mariners. 


Venereal Disease Control.—The annual grant by the Dominion Government 
to aid in the prevention of the spread of venereal diseases was reduced from $150,000: 
to $125,000 in the year 1925-26. The campaign carried on throughout the country 
by the various governments may be divided roughly into 5 main activities:—treat-. 
ment, education, social service, law enforcement and the collection of statistics. 
There are 56 clinics in operation throughout the Dominion at which free treatment 
may be obtained, while free hospital examination and accommodation is given where: 
necessary. Both the Dominion and the Provincial Governments have issued. 
pamphlets and circulars designed to prevent the spread of the diseases. 


Hospitalization and Sanitation.—Considerable information has been pre- 
pared and supplied, both in answer to enquiries and to the public, relating to the 
construction, equipment and management of hospitals, principally as required 
in smaller communities. The division has also prepared data relating to buildings 
for the institutional care of mental defectives, special attention having been paid 
to the preparation of standard plans. Numerous enquiries regarding water supplies: 
and sewage treatment and disposal have been answered and several publications on 
these subjects distributed during the year. 


Opium and Narcotic Drugs.—During the year, the Department issued 298. 
import licenses, 43 export licenses, 108 wholesale druggists’ licenses, and 30 licenses 
to retail manufacturing druggists. Narcotics imported into Canada were as fol- 
lows:—cocaine, 2,633 oz., morphine 8,651 oz. and crude opium 810 lb. 


Close supervision is maintained on all exports and imports of narcotics, and’ 
the licensing system enables the Department to know at all times the amount of 
these drugs received by every druggist, veterinary surgeon, dentist or physician in 
Canada. By this system it is possible for the Department to check up the disposi- 
tion of these drugs, and to make reasonably certain that the use being made of 
them does not contravene the Act. Statistics of offences against the Opium and 
Narcotic Drug Act for the judicial year ended September 30, 1925, show a total of 
835 convictions. 


Proprietary or Patent Medicines.—New medicinal preparations registered 
and licensed under the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act during the year 1925-26. 
numbered 603. In accordance with the Act, which has as its fundamental 
principle the requirement that all such articles shall be on the market in a way 
which permits the ordinary layman to understand what he is buying, many articles. 
were rejected as absolute frauds and dangerous to health. Samples of various 
medicines are obtained periodically in the open market and are sent to the laboratory 
for the purpose of confirming and approving the ingredients of each. 


Child Welfare.—General co-operation in matters relating to child and maternal’ 
welfare has been continued or established with the various Departments of the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments and with voluntary societies through- 
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out the country. An exhaustive study of maternal mortality is being undertaken, 
following a resolution of the conference on medical services in Canada. <A total of 
313,717 copies of the ‘Little Blue Books”’ was distributed during the year, including 
73,246 copies of the ““Canadian Mother’s Book’. 


Food and Drugs Division.—A total of 10,170 samples of foods and drugs were 
examined during the year in the laboratories of the Department at Ottawa, Halifax, 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver, to determine their purity or degree of adulter- 
ation. Prosecutions totalling 39 were made under the provisions of the Food and 
Drugs Act and the Maple Products Act, where goods not conforming with the law 
had been offered for sale. These resulted in 10 convictions, 27 voluntary payments 
and 2 unfinished or otherwise terminated. 


Laboratory of Hygiene.—During the course of the year the laboratory has 
carried out a considerable number of bacteriological investigations of canned foods, 
sausages and cheese on behalf of the food and drugs laboratory. An extensive sani- 
tary survey of the oyster beds in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, 
combined with laboratory examinations, was carried out during the year. Several 
water supplies have been examined, and research work relating to the isolation and 
identification of typhoid bacilli from certain sources and to the potency of certain 
drugs has also been prosecuted. 


Pollution of the Inland Waters of Canada.—An intensive investigation of 
the qualities of water in the Great Lakes and its uses by vessels plying on the lake 
routes has been carried on during the year. It has comprised, in addition, an exam- 
ination of the water supply systems on many of the larger passenger and freight 
vessels, and the preparation of reports, analyses and plans designed to improve the 
systems at present in use. Several investigations have also been made into the water 
supply of various municipalities with harbours on the several lakes. A considerable 
decrease in the number of cases of typhoid fever resulting from the consumption of 
polluted water, and the installation of improved water supply systems on many of 
the vessels plying on the Great Lakes, have resulted from the year’s activities. 


Expenditure and Revenue.—A net expenditure of $884,112 is recorded, 
in which the largest items are:—quarantine, $176,207; venereal diseases, $119,519; 
salaries, $153,504; and marine hospitals, $139,999. Net revenues amounted 
to $237,936, of which sick mariners’ dues totalled $190,572. 


II.—PROVINCIAL PUBLIC HEALTH ACTIVITIES. 


1.—Prince Edward Island. 


There is no Department of Public Health in Prince Edward Island. The 
supervision of public health matters is, however, in the hands of the Government of 
the province, which operates the Falconwood Hospital and Provincial Infirmary, 
in addition to making money grants to other similar institutions. 

In the report of the trustees of the Faleonwood Hospital and Provincial Infirm- 
ary for the year ended December 31, 1925, a total of 308 patients was shown as 
resident on this date, compared with a total of 313 at the beginning of the year. 
During the year, 63 patients had been admitted, while discharges and deaths totalled 
68. Expenditure for maintenance and repair of the institution amounted to $103,441, 
while revenues from fees and other sources were $11,049. 
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Government grants to other provincial institutions were as follows:—St. Vin- 
cent’s Orphanage $500, P.E.I. Orphanages $500, Charlottetown Hospital $500, 
P.E.I. Hospital $500 and Prince Co. Hospital $500. In addition the Red Cross 
Society received a grant of $2,500 and the Free Dispensary $200. 


2.—Nova Scotia. 


The report of the Provincial Health Officer for the year ended September 30, 
1925, includes the reports of the Department of Public Health and of the Deputy 
Registrar-General. Under recent legislation the Provincial Health Officer of the 
province was made Deputy Registrar-General as well, thus bringing the two Depart- 
ments into closer co-operation. 


There has been a marked reduction in the general death rate in recent years, 
while the infant mortality rate has also markedly improved, reaching in the year in 
question the lowest figure on record, a low figure never before attained, under 80 
per 1,000. 


While diphtheria and scarlet fever have both been present in the province to an 
extent somewhat more noticeable than in former years, the case rates and the losses 
from these diseases are extremely low, as was also the case with the diarrhceal 
diseases, including typhoid fever. 


Educational work was carried on through reports to local health officers and 
municipal and town clerks; special publications distributed among the medical 
profession and the newspapers of the province; special articles dealing with various 
health matters for publication in the newspapers; the exhibition of models or other 
public health exhibits, and the distribution of literature at the fall or other fairs and 
special lectures at the normal school or other educational gatherings in various 
portions of the province. 


In connection with the anti-tuberculosis work carried on in the province, the 
examiner reported 1,123 persons examined by him during the year. Among these 
there were found to be 232 positive cases of tuberculosis, of whom 136 were referred 
to the Nova Scotia Sanitorium for treatment. The report emphasized the necessity 
for more adequate provision for the tuberculous poor of the province. 


The Superintendent of Nursing Services reportéd that 18,555 pupils were ex- 
amined by the county public health nurses under the supervision of the Department, 
while over 18,000 were examined by school nurses under the direction of local educa- 
tional authorities. Since the issue of the preceding report 2,826 pupils had procured 
the treatment suggested to them by the nurse and advised by their family physician. 


The laboratory reported a total of 8,753 specimens examined during the year, 
an increase of 63 p.c. over 1924, 


Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—The latest available statistics of 
hospitals and benevolent institutions in Nova Scotia, as contained in the Report of 
the Inspector of Humane Institutions for the year ended September 30, 1925, are 
given in tabular form in Table 3. It should be stated that while in Table 1 of this 
section, the province is shown to maintain 21 mental hospitals, 15 orphanages and 
20 houses of refuge, some of these institutions, numbering 25 in all, are classed under 
two or more of the three types specified. The statistics are those of government- 
inspected institutions only. This applies also to tuberculosis sanatoria, of which 
only one is inspected by provincial officials. 


‘ 
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3.—Hospitals, etc., in Nova Scotia, 1925. 


General : Hospitals 
Tadlation k Sanatoria and 
Basen re ie Maternity for Asylums 
Beente Hospitals. Con- a the 
wed sumptives. nsane 

Hospitals. had Paor 
Aeiiaver Or MStivGOns. 2. Ss. TT et 18 1 1 25 
Number of patients (beginning of year)................ 704 59 126 2,097 
Pansies ANG DIFLOS) 1... gcnsc seen reste t Ans ene ease 15,314 868 277 813 

PL DISH ENGST treatitony. . 225.32 Sear 1. Pees See 17,028 927 403 ~ 
EES C SRST ae Re ee Lae aie ae ae 16,358 881 280 769 
Number of patients (end of year)..................... 670 46 123 2,141 

A tc: 1: ME EE: ae Be ae ee ee eee 147 8 4 - 

Nurses, etc.......-- A ettest bit ae ti art eee i 595 37 - - 

Receipts—Government grants....................... $ 150,199 1,400 102, 669 - 

iS oy Se. ee ee a, ee $ 405,885 19,581 131,353 - 

CHOC! Re RA eet, See 726,229 34,312 236,307 - 

Expenditures—Salaries......... Br Oe ea); cee $ 213,435 9,734 88,637 - 

Buildings and equipment.............. $ 381,734 13,991 64,360 - 

Totals, .: Oethe> hex ses sae ees 5F: $ 788,885 34,028 236,307 - 

1 Includes other receipts. 2 Includes other expenditures. 


The number of hospital days afforded to patients in general hospitals during 
the year amounted to 253,180, those to patients in maternity hospitals 15,818 and to 
patients in sanatoria 71,163. The numbers of operations performed in general and 
maternity hospitals were respectively 8,768 and 25. The total government grants 
of $150,199 to general and maternity hospitals comprised grants of $117,874 by the 
province and $32,325 by municipalities. 


3.—New Brunswick. 


The New Brunswick Department of Health includes in its activities general 
sanitation, water-supply and drainage, the abatement of communicable disease, 
medical inspection of schools, vital statistics, the provincial pathological and public 
health laboratory, and the general supervision of the 16 health sub-districts into 
which the province is divided. 

The Department is administered by the Minister of Health from a governmental 
standpoint and is under the immediate direction of a Chief Medical Officer. His 
staff, which with the Minister forms the Bureau of Health, consists of the chief of 
laboratories, 3 district medical health officers, 6 medical inspectors of schools, a 
director of nursing and a director of venereal clinics. 

The Chief Medical Officer, in his eighth annual report, summarizes the chief 
activities of the Department during the year ending October 31, 1925, under the 
headings already given. 


During that year (provisional report) the births numbered 10,929, the marriages 
2,906 and the deaths 4,955. The corresponding rates per 1,000 population would 
be 27-1, 7-2 and 12-3. The infantile mortality was 100-3 and the maternal 
mortality 4-7 per 1,000 living births. The death-rate from all causes fell gradually 
from 15-6 in 1920 to 12-3 in 1925. The infantile mortality decreased from 134-9 
in 1920 to 100-3 in 1925. ; 

The birth-rate (27-1) was the highest in the registration area of Canada, the 
mean for the whole of that area being 22-6. 
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In the school year 1924-25, 58,530 pupils were medically examined and 13,329 
were successfully vaccinated (those entering school for the first time). Of those exam- 
ined, 318 were found unable to pursue their studies with ordinary success on account 
of mental deficiency. Six special schools for such deficients have already been 
established. Of the total number examined (58,530), 29,119 were reported in normal 
physical and mental condition. 


Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—The hospitals and benevolent 
institutions making annual reports include the Provincial Hospital at Saint John 
(insane) and the Jordan Memorial Sanatorium (tuberculosis) at River Glade, both 
provincial institutions; also the Victoria Public Hospital at Fredericton, and the 
Moncton Hospital. (For statistics of hospitals see Table 4). The latest report 
of the Jordan Memorial Sanatorium announces the receipt of an endowment of 
approximately $100,000 from the estate of the late Mrs. Jordan. 


4.—Hospitals, etc., in New Brunswick, 1924. 


General, 3 4 
fe meek Paes ee Repbanates: 
tems. solation Refuges, 
aug Aad Comme: I et 4 ete. 
ospitals. 
Number opimstitublenss 4. set cher =eeree ites Eonar 16 2 il 3 
Number of patients, beginning of year................. 121} - 703 183 
NAMMNSSIONS ANG DIDS ne Sa ee drehcien eater, tex a oe 11,830 313 190 114 
Pischarees Cheeses ee ee cert ccd eed ererrar te 10,378 318 85 105 
Number of patients, end of year..............-.-....- 356 162 736 192 
Stai-=Doctorss 55 inch eee cae ee ieee bier a 144 5 - 7 
INGUESOS Yee ie a aN Soh OE a gs 278 26 - 29 
Receipts—Government and municipal grants.........$ 53,104 66,623 - 16,081 
eS eny dors Ska eee eee eres $ 261,380 83,905 29,534 6,920 
Ri Ao) Eagle ae ee Ren 8 Sab ie ae wn CRS eet $ 373, 139 153,931 99,079 46,690 
Expenditures—Salaries, etc...............0000-e eee $ 177,514 75,167 50,865 11,925 
d Buildings and equipment.............. $ 78,069 8,196 26,030 5,971 
ARG Cals ee oe er hae ele ae Ske ae $ 551,201 198,942 196, 328 53,192 


1Number of patients at beginning of year very incomplete. 2 Includes other receipts. % Includes other 
expenditures. 4 Year ended Oct. 31, 1925. 


4.—Quebec. 


The Provincial Bureau of Health, in charge of the Provincial Secretary, admin- 
isters the provisions of the Public Health Act. Twenty inspectors are appointed 
for the 20 public health districts, their duties being divided generally between 
education of the public and municipal public health organization. In addition, 
their services are given in case of consultations, public lectures, maintenance of 
records of municipalities and medical and sanitary investigations. In addition to 
the district officers, the Bureau maintains an administrative division, a laboratory 
division, a division of sanitary engineering, a division of venereal diseases and a 
division of vital statistics. The energies of the Bureau are being directed mainly 
toward the prevention, by organized campaigns, of epidemics, more particularly 
tuberculosis and the more important causes of infant mortality. To this end the 
Provincial Bureau of Health has already established 18 anti-tuberculosis dispensaries 
and 70 baby clinics, including those receiving Government grants. Some evidence 
of the effect of this work may be seen in the reduction of the rate of infant mortality 
per 1,000 living births from 131 in 1923 to 118 in 1924 and 115 in 1925. 
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During the year 1925, in the 18 anti-tuberculosis dispensaries, 20,681 persons 
have applied for examination, 32,908 consultations have been given, X-Ray examin- 
ations to the number of 12,611 have been performed, as well as 3,035 sputum 
examinations. 

The visiting public health nurses have paid 23,288 visits in 6,500 different. 
families. Copies of public health literature numbering 80,500 have also been dis- 
tributed during the year. 


Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—Below are given the latest statistics 
of benevolent institutions in the province, compiled from the exhaustive report 


‘published by the Quebec Bureau of Statistics. In brief explanation of the table, 


it may be said that the 61 general hospitals include 4 maternities and 3 créches. 
In addition, 27 dispensaries are maintained, where the principal services are those 
of medicine, surgery and ophthalmology. The number of days passed in these 
institutions by patients during 1925 was 1,536,401; the accommodation available 
was 5,616 beds; the average cost per patient per day varied from $0.31 to $4.18. 

The refuges and orphanages provide accommodation of 14,222 beds. During 
the year 1925, the total number of days passed in these institutions by needy persons 
was 4,808,428. In addition 86,843 indigents were given help during the year. 


5.—Hospitals and Philanthropic Institutions in Quebec, 1925. 


General, Sanatoria 

Maternity, an Hospitals Homes, 

Isolation | Hospitals or Orphanages 
Items. and for the and 
Private Consump- Insane. Refuges. 
Hospitals. tives. 
MITE OOE-OF INST ITUPIODS .». (50.542 oo arom sa ere ons (sles aed 61 5 6 115 
Number of patients (beginning of year)................ 8,842 274 6,511 12,986 
UDR IAPNOUG Blk. cei dds apie ee a aes i ie ana teuiensisieanine 2 65,226 604 1,751 6,359 
WDIBCHAT SCH NCONUNS. OLCK..ncoe eae haa ae ree trite tna tied 64,737 519 1,586 6,208 
Number of patients (end of year)...................-- 4,331 324 6,676 13,317 
Beet CLOES a epticens a orn oe ale teen ram eae evar 523 } 178 35 }\ 3.647 
Nurses and other employees................... 3,924 1,095 : 
Receipts—Government grants!...............0000e eee $| 1,248,313 137,553 1,166,357 414,355 
PCC ccna etek coarse Bese ioe e Mealehehaees $| 1,556,682 27,381 314,051 769,717 
SUNCTICE y..ganch +. stearate eee A lied $| 1,872,378 62,644 471,885 2,046, 229 
Be ec ee Re sete tale ome ae $| 4,677,373 227,578 1,952,293 3,230,301 
Expenditure—Salaries, etc..............ecceceeweners $| 1,219,609 46,990 389,357 452,354 
Buildings and equipment............... $| 2,099,840 23,571 295, 663 940,996 
SECTORS sa. See Ene ane cpricon aetna 0 $| 2,577,533 120,395 1,274,401 1,964,598 
Thc AAS OE rie SORES, See eae eee og $| 4,6 


,677,373 190,956 | 1,960,421 3,357,948 


1 Provincial and municipal. 


The Department of Health of Ontario is under a Minister of the Government, 
who also has charge of the vital statistics of the Province. It includes Divisions of 
Sanitary Engineering, Laboratories, Preventable Diseases, Maternal and Child 
Hygiene, Medical and Dental Inspection of Schools, Industrial Hygiene and Public 
Health Education. 

There are eight district health officers and some 25 public health nurses in the 
field, and the appropriation for the work is upwards of $750,000. 

The local health work is carried on by a board of health and a medical officer of 
health in each of the 900 or more municipalities. Eight cities have whole-time 
health officers, and the total local expenditure reaches nearly $1,500,000. 
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Provision for the training of medical officers and of public health nurses is made 
by the universities of the province. A new school of hygiene in connection with the 
University of Toronto is in course of erection. The Connaught laboratories, which 
are to be housed in the school of hygiene, afford ample supplies of the various bio- 
logical products used in the prevention and cure of disease. These are supplied at 
low cost to the Government, which in turn distributes them free to the public. 


Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—The principal statistics of hospi- 
tals and similar institutions in Ontario are found in the Report on Hospitals and 
Charitable Institutions, containing data relative to government-aided hospitals, 
orphan asylums and houses of refuge, and in the Report upon the Hospitals for the 
Insane, Feeble-Minded and Epileptic, relating to the provincially-operated institu- 
tions for the care of mental defectives. 

The number of general and maternity hospitals given in Table 63 is exclusive of 
57 private hospitals which are not required to make detailed returns to the inspector 
of prisons and public charities. The number of refuges and orphanages, 106 in all, 
is made up of 42 refuges in cities and towns, 30 orphanages, 3 convalescent homes 
and 31 county houses of refuge. 

Money grants to hospitals in the province coming under the supervision of the 
Department of the Provincial Secretary are made as follows:— 


1. A grant is made for all patients in a hospital during the first 10 years of its 
existence at the rate of 50c. per day, irrespective of what sum is contributed by the 
patients themselves. 

2. After a hospital has been in existence for 10 years, the grant is paid only for 
patients for whose maintenance $10.50 per week or less is contributed. 

3. In all cases the limit is 120 days, and if the patients remain in the hospital 
longer than that period the refuge rate of 10c. per day is allowed. 

4. No allowance is made for infants born in hospital. 


Sanatoria for consumptives may receive a grant of $4,000 on the erection and 
satisfactory equipment of the necessary buildings and an amount of 75c. per day 
for the maintenance of each indigent patient. 


6.—Hospitals in Ontario, year ended Sept. 30, 1925. 


General, : : é 
Maternity maa = 18 age Orphanages, 
sia ies Consump- the eis = 
Hospitals. tives. Insane.! 
Wumiber.ofmetititions 405 9<-ca odes os herent 124 10 12 75 
Number of patients (beginning of year)............... 5,725 1,318 9,144 5,372 
Admissions ibirthsa, ete: chose eee ec cee ee 147,023 1,917 2,299 5,084 
Total number receiving treatment.................... 152,748 3,235 11,443 10,456 
Brccharces; Otel 9 cP 3 ae eee eee 146, 226 1,801 1,919 4,946 
Number of patients (end of year)...................-- 6,522 1,434 9,524 5,510 
Dat OC LORS meeree ter eee tents meet meter eee - - 33 = 
INGHESGS, Gtesie he i. eee eee’ ©... epee - - 1,515 = 
Receipts—Gov ernment grants (provincial and muni- 
CHBAL BE ee aa ee aes 2,177,803 769,369 3 688,735 
Bees: te) s<sebn ab. eras Seen seat $} 5,401,456 468,410 557,566 919,179 
OGL OES. cies cheer ae Ste oc at eee $| 7,579,259 | 1/237, 779 758,841 1,607,914 
Expenditure—Salaries, etc............0..00ee0ceeeeee $ = - 1,213,251 = 
Buildings and equipment............... $ = = 849,731 = 
Total, 230% tess oe Pe eS $| 7,556,409 | 1,352,392 | 3,056,135 1,528,498 


1 Year ended Oct. 31, 1924. 
grants totalling $32,768 during the year. 
receive the statutory grants made to other hospitals. 


2 Exclusive of 31 county houses of refuge which received government 
3 These institutions are government-owned and hence do not 
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In addition to the statistics shown above it may be said that the total number 
of days’ stay in hospitals and sanatoria during the year amounted to 2,754,355, at 
an average cost per patient per day of $3.12. The total number of deaths was 
7,404, a percentage to the total number of patients under treatment (155,983) of 
4-77. The average stay of each patient was 17-6 days, this period, however, being 
considerably less if general hospitals alone are considered. The provincial govern- 
ment grants of $1,156,732 formed 12-9 p.c. of the total expenditure for maintenance. 


- With regard to the hospitals for the insane, the average daily population of the 
12 institutions during 1924 was 8,710. Discharges, totalling 1,133, included 390 
‘recoveries and 543 cases of improved condition. The institution population of 
insane increased, however, from 9,743 in 1923 to 10,260 in 1924, or by 5-3 p.c. 


6.—Manitoba. 


The various divisions of the Provincial Board of Health include those of public 
health nursing, food inspection, venereal disease prevention, vital statistics, the 
recording and prevention of communicable diseases. Under the superintendent 
of provincial public health nurses, a large amount of work is carried on in the fields 
of education, medical school inspection, child welfare, public service nursing, 
and in the distribution of literature. The work of other divisions is more or less 
of a routine nature. 

The principal regulations made by the Board, in its administration of the Public 
Health Act, have relation to:—(1) the occupation of portions of buildings contained 
below street level, (2) the use of common towels in public places, (3) the use of 
common drinking cups, (4) barber shops and hair-dressing parlours, (5) the use of 
hydrocyanic acid, (6) the sterilization of wiping rags, etc., and the sale thereof, 
(7) the notification of infectious and contagious diseases, (8) the prevention of 
venereal diseases and the establishment of dispensaries for the treatment thereof, 
(9) slaughter houses, (10) bottling plants, (11) places where food is sold on the 
premises, (12) the sanitation of summer camps and beaches, (13) the sanitary con- 
trol of mining, lumber and other similar camps. 

No more recent information than that published on pp. 921-922 of the 1922-23 
Year Book is available regarding the activities of hospitals and charitable insti- 
tutions. 


7.—Saskatchewan. 


On March 22, 1923, by An Act to amend the Public Health Act, the Bureau 
of Public Health was made a Department of Public Health, with a Minister and 
Deputy Minister in charge. 

The following Acts are administered by the Department:—Public Health Act; 
Vital Statistics Act; Union Hospital Act; An Act to Regulate the Public Aid to 
Hospitals; Venereal Disease Act. 

Six divisions, with a director in charge of each, carry out the work of the Depart- 
ment, as follows:—the division of child welfare and hospital management super- 
vises the making of maternity grants, baby clinics, home nursing, relief and hospital 
management; the division of communicable diseases deals with the control of these 
diseases and distributes serums and vaccines; the division of sanitation supervises 
food, water, milk and ice supplies, sewage systems, urban and rural sanitation and 
union hospital organization; the division of laboratories includes in its work bacter- 
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iology, pathology, chemical analyses and medico-legal work; the division of vital 
statistics compiles records of births, marriages and deaths, etc.; the division of ven- 
ereal diseases supervises the dispensaries and free examination and treatment. 


Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—In addition to the hospitals which 
Saskatchewan has in common with the other provinces, mention may be made of a 
system known as the union hospital scheme, designed to furnish necessary hospital 
accommodation in rural districts. Under the provisions of the scheme, two or more 
municipalities may co-operate in arranging to build, equip and maintain a hospital 
in their district and for their residents. ‘These smaller hospitals are not intended, 
of course, to furnish extensive accommodation, but they do furnish splendid accom- 
modation for emergency or maternity cases. 


7.—Hospitals, etc., in Saskatchewan, calendar year 1925. 


General, 
Maternity, | Sanatoria Hospitals Homes, 
Items. Ae Gaeeabs seni caiugl oeese 
Private tives. Insane. Refuges. 
Hospitals. 
Number oftinstitutious)4.Setee neces ceca eee ae 522 2 2 1 
Number of patients (beginning of year)................ - - 1,557 86 
BNC ATONE TESCO) Tesla renee ths ok IT OE OE IER Re tn = = 517 27 
Dischar estes yonsecst coc ahad Meee ire ya ke SOE eee - - 393 34 
otal treatments’ ..cccoss thnk hee Rei teen we sic e. 86,025 1,479 2,074 113 
Number of patients (end of year)..................... - - 1,681 79 
Staff —Doetors is. Peas deen cae cee ee oe ee - - 7 1 
INURSOSMOUG nryeevcettoneee eine we. Oren eye 761 66 308 17 
Receipts—Government grants.............--..+00- $ 233,247 133, 857 - - 
Bees ;C6C iene now ashhisonocise co. ah aeraaee $} 1,692,169 302,291 146,000 22,180 
‘Totals... swctitct Beasstyen ate hk MOR ee $| 1,925,416 436,148 = - 
Hxpenditure— Salaries: cin: b bel maawies ack ole oe ae $ 538,482 148,418 226,000 122201 
Buildings and equipment............... $ 874, 202 246,759 422,000 21,414 
H iko5:) te eee Seer ctr. $} 1,412,684 395,177 648,000 33,685 


1 Expenditures are maintenance totals and do not include capital expenditures. 
‘Includes 10 Red Cross nursing outposts. 


8.—Alberta. 


The Department of Public Health in Alberta was established by an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature in 1918, and all Acts having reference in any way to the health 
of the people were placed under its administration. To-day it includes the follow- 
ing branches:—preventive medicine; sanitary engineering and sanitation; public 
health nursing; approved, municipal and private hospitals; social hygiene; vital 
statistics; institutions—(a) tuberculosis hospital, (b) mental hospitals, (c) training 
school for mental defectives. 

The preventive medicine branch of the department is conducting an intensive 
campaign against infectious diseases, special attention being given to the foreign- 
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born people of the province. In co-operation therewith the sanitary engineering 
branch aims to see that provision is made for good housing, good air, good water 
and the safe and quick removal of all deleterious substances. 


The nurses in the public health nursing branch hold clinics of various kinds— 
prenatal, infant, pre-school and school—in many parts of the province, main clinics 
being maintained in cities and large towns; rural clinics are sent out from them. 
Public lectures, cinemas and pamphlets are used to arouse public interest. District 
nurses, chosen for their resourcefulness and knowledge of maternal nursing, are 
maintained in remote districts. 

Under the Municipal Hospital Act, on the vote of the people of a district a 
hospital suitable for their needs can be erected, in which patients are received at the 
rate of $1.00 per day. The cost to ratepayers is approximately 3c. per acre. There 
are now 15 such hospitals in Alberta. 

Free clinics for venereal diseases are maintained in the principal cities, and 
excellent work is being done in the actual treatment of these diseases as well as in 
the education of the public both by lectures and cinemas. All inmates of public 
institutions are examined and treatment provided for those who need it. 


For statistics of the numbers of hospitals and similar institutions and of the 
hospitals for the insane, see Tables 1 and 2 of this section. 


9.—British Columbia. 


The Provincial Board of Health, responsible to the Provincial Secretary, ad- 
ministers the laws relating to public health in British Columbia. Its branches 
comprise the following:—sanitation, venereal clinics, laboratories, tuberculosis, 
infectious diseases and public health nursing. The sanitation branch has directed 
numerous recent efforts to the prevention of the spread of communicable diseases 
by touring motorists, and to the control of campers and squatters along the coast. 
The laboratories department in addition to the analysis of specimens distributes 
annually various vaccines and antitoxins. The tuberculosis branch has lately 
been augmented by a travelling diagnostician in tuberculosis and the addition of 
a portable X-ray machine. The infectious diseases and public health nursing 
branches are charged respectively with the control of such diseases and with 
the numerous duties included in public health nursing, principally nursing service, 
child welfare, school service and dental clinics. 


The Board of Health collects and publishes annually, in connection with its 
report, the vital statistics of the province. 


Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—Table 8 contains a summary of 
the more important hospital statistics of the years ended Mar. 31, 1925, for general 
and related hospitals and sanatoria, and 1926 for hospitals for the insane. No data 
are available at present with respect to refuges and orphanages, except those of the 
provincial industrial school for boys, which had on Mar. 31, 1925, a total of 135 
inmates, largely made up of boys punished for theft and incorrigibility. The three 
mental hospitals showed an average daily population during the year 1925-26 of 
1,928, maintained at a net per capita yearly cost of $296.02, or a daily cost of $0.81. 
In contrast with records of hospitals for the insane in other provinces, showing a 
very equal distribution of inmates between the two sexes, these institutions in 
British Columbia showed, on Mar. 31, 1926, a population of 1,396 males and 599 
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females, this proportion being noticeably greater than that existing between the sexes 
in the total population of the province. A further classification, moreover, of in- 
mates according to country of birth, on the same date, shows that 33-7 p.c. were 
Canadian-born, 34-9 p.c. were British-born,, and 31-4 p.c. were born elsewhere. 
The percentage of British-born (other than Canadian-born) is unusually large. 


8.—Hospitals, etc., in British Columbia, March 31, 1925. 


General Sanatoria | Hospitals Homes, 
Items. and for for Orphanages 
\ Maternity | Consump- the and 
Hospitals. tives. Insane.’ Refuges. 
INuniber ol ms bibutions cris anata sleet oe 64 1 3 = 
Number of patients (beginning of year)............... - 226 1,884 - 
INGMISSIONS,.. neta mer a tee ae seae enn Eee oe - 181 475 - 
IDISCHAT PES nics yack e ar or erate: rae th 5 oh - 172 439 = 
Total number of persons treated...............-..--- 54,801 407 2,434 = 
otalidaysmureabMn Chit rie asker eee eatin ene 789,049 80,753 - - 
Number of patients (end of year)...................-- - 235 1,995 = 
Statk—DOctors Msenaas kas Ge see Ae chi k 46 7 9 = 
INUTSOS OCCA Gia. tn tein ceo ene ee een: 1,849 - - - 
Receipts—Government grants.................0..4-- $| 1,094,942 200,039 530,946 = 
GCS NEEC ce act wchc MEA Oho een $| 1,466,174 100,311 105, 820 - 
Motaleys.,. se sonic. ae ae See $| 2,689,723 300,350 636,766 = 
Expenditure—Salaries. fica s ied: seeds te. sae daoes $| 1,105,594 103,420 267,958 ~ 
Buildings and equipment...............$ 397,561 20,132 137,088 = 
Totals, 2:7, Si. Gest iaen hie. Adee «< -sthie $| 2,631,663 300,350 676,766 - 


' 1 Mar. 31, 1926. 2Includes other receipts. 3Includes other expenditure. 


III.—-OTHER PUBLIC HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


1.—The Canadian Red Cross Society. 


A brief description of the organization and activities of the Red Cross Society 
in Canada appeared on page 923 of the Canada Year Book, 1922-23. 


2.—The Victorian Order of Nurses. 


The activities of the Victorian Order of Nurses since its inception in 1897 are 
summarized in the Canada Year Book, 1922-23, page 923. 


3.—Mothers’ Allowances. 


Five of the nine provinces of Canada provide for the payment of allowances 
to mothers who are widowed or without adequate means of support. The province 
of Manitoba was the first to take up the work in 1916, and the example has been 
followed by the other western provinces and by Ontario. 

A statement regarding Mothers’ Allowances, showing the numbers of bene- 
ficiaries and the scales of payments and methods of administration, was published 
at pp. 935-6 of the 1925 Year Book; to it the reader is referred. 


XIII.—ADMINISTRATION. 


I.—PUBLIC LANDS. 
1.—Dominion Public Lands. 


The Crown lands of the Dominion of Canada are situated (a) in the Prairie 
-Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta), (b) in the belt of 20 miles 
on either side of the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, known as the Domin- 
ion Railway Belt of British Columbia, and (ec) in a block in northern British Col- 
umbia, containing 3,500,000 acres, known as the “Peace River block’. Every 
person who is the sole head of a family and every male who has attained the age of 
18 years and is a British subject, or declares his intention to become a British 
subject, is entitled to apply for entry for a homestead. The lands are laid out in 
townships of 36 sections. Each section contains 640 acres and is divided into 
quarter-sections of 160 acres. A quarter-section of 160 acres may be obtained as 
a homestead on payment of an entry fee of $10 and fulfilment of certain conditions 
of residence and cultivation. 'To qualify for the issue of the patent, a settler must 
have resided upon his homestead for at least 6 months in each of 3 years, must 
have erected a habitable house thereon, and must have at least 30 acres of his 
holding broken, of which 20 acres must be cropped. A reasonable proportion 
of the cultivation should be performed in each of the 3 years. A reduction may 
be made in the area of breaking where the land is difficult to cultivate on account 
of scrub or stone. Provision is made on certain conditions for residence in the 
vicinity, in which case the area of cultivation must be increased. 

Lands in Saskatchewan and Alberta, south of township 16, are not open for 
homestead entry, except by actual residents in the vicinity of the land applied for, 
but such lands may be secured under grazing lease. 

Disposal of Dominion Lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
—According to figures supplied by the Department of the Interior, a total of 
127,803,740 acres, equal to 5,547 townships or 199,693 square miles, has been 
disposed of. The total number of acres within the surveyed area at Jan. 1, 1926, 
was 199,130,280, of which 24,774,000 were available for homestead entry. Table 1 
shows the distribution of the surveyed area for each of the three Prairie Provinces 
as at Jan. 1, 1926. In addition to the surveyed area, there are large tracts of land 
in the northern part of these. provinces which have as yet been only very little 
explored. The total area of this unsurveyed tract is 286,512,591 acres, of which 
22,396,060 acres are water-covered. 

Maps showing the disposition of Dominion lands and lands available for entry, 
and reports on the resources and development of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, have been issued by the Natural Resources Intelligence Service of the 
Department of the Interior. Some of these are as follows:—Land Maps of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Southern and Northern Alberta, respectively; small Land Map of 
the Prairie Provinces; Cereal Map of Alberta; Manitoba, its Development and 
Opportunities; Agricultural Loans; the Peace River District of Alberta; Descrip- 
tion of the Resources and Possibilities of the Province of Saskatchewan, etc. Similar 
reports have been issued with regard to other parts of Canada such as:—Natural 
Resources of Nova Scotia; Natural Resources of Quebec; the Province of New 
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Brunswick; and Central British Columbia. With the object of assisting in the 
settlement and development of the idle lands in Canada, this Service also publishes 
lists of unoccupied lands in the Prairie and Maritime Provinces, giving a short 
description of the properties, the prices and terms of sale or lease and the owners’ 
names and addresses, thus giving prospective landseekers an opportunity of selecting 
lands suitable to their means and requirements, and affording them an easy means 
of getting into direct touch with the owners thereof. 


1.— Disposition of the Surveyed Areas in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
Jan. 1, 1926. 


Items. Manitoba. Eeslee Alberta. Total. 
acres. acres. acres, acres. 

Area under Homestead (including Military Home- 

StCSAS) 2. eect cece son pal nena aes chee et 8,000,600 | 28,545,000 | 18,846,900 | 55,392,500 
Area under Pre-emption, Purchased Homesteads, 

Sales, Half-breed Scrip, Bounty Grants, Special 

Grants eter sckivaek, tr, Caress eta Pode ee 4,240,200 | 6,989,500 | 3,660,000} 14,889,700 
Area granted to Railway Companies.................. 3,566,997 | 15,177,063 | 13,120,014 | 31,864,074 
Area granted to Hudson’s Bay Company..............| 1,266,100 | 3,316,400 | 2,288,000 6,870,500 
Area oi School Lands Endowment (}{s of area surveyed 

IM SECUIONS) oar any toa ea eka eer ate ee 1,637,700 | 3,943,800 | 3,759,800 9,341,300 
Area sold subject to reclamation by drainage........ 89,642 50,916 37,250 177,808 
Area sold under irrigation system.................... = 77,000 987,440 1,064,440 
Area under Timber Berths (leased)................... 1,025,300 574,500 | 1,255,900 2,855,700 
Area under:Grazing Weases.. .. aces). 4-24: ssa 44,600 | 2,899,700 | 2,777,600 5,721,900 
Area of Forest Reserves and Parks................... 2,500,000 | 5,928,300 | 16,833,400 | 25,261,700 
Area reserved for forestry purposes (inside surveyed 

CRED RCT) SANE LF CLA APA SO Weep te te SRR, Mee ree 875,000 1,293,500 | 2,085,000 4,253,500 
Area of road allowances..................{velWaecseses 977,168 | 1,468,486 | 1,288,574} 3,734,228 
Area, of.parishandiriver lots. ¢.5.heee . atc ecko 506,207 84,055 121,220 711,482 
Aresiotulndiar Reserves.’ «came ces apie ree 473,276 1,113,666 1,350,048 2,936,990 
Area of Indian Reserves surrendered.................. 88,089 410,536 322,093 820,718 
Area of water-covered lands (inside surveyed tract)...| 4,259,831 1,903,874 | 2,296,035 8,459,740 
Aveamndispésed: olan tc ona ao ra enya Sie ge eae 3,840,000 4,134,000 | 16,800,000 | 24,774,000 
Total area within surveyed tract.................-05- 83,390,710 | 77,910,296 | 87,829,274 | 199, 130,280 


Homestead Entries.—Table 2 gives the number of homestead entries and 


cancellations in the fiscal years from 1874 to 1926, providing a record of the growth 
of settlement in the Prairie Provinces. From 7,426 in 1900 the number of entries 
rose rapidly to 41,869 in 1906, declined to 21,647 in 1907, and rose again to more 
than twice that number in 1911. The largest number of “net” entries was made 
in 1906, when new entries exceeded cancellations by over 30,000. The record 
number of 44,479 entries in 1911 was offset by 22,122 cancellations, leaving ‘‘net”’ 
entries of 22,357. 


The number of grants made to soldiers from 1919 to 1926 was 1,643, 5,981, 
2,892, 1,655, 1,212, 710, 584 and 576 respectively. Entries by soldiers cancelled 
in the years 1919 to 1923 were included with those given in Table 2. Such can- 
cellations in 1924, 1925 and 1926 numbered 630, 615 and 510 respectively. 
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2.—Number of Homestead Entries and Number of Homestead Cancellations from 
1874 to Mar. 31, 1926. 


Norr.—From 1874 to 1894 the departmental years ended Oct. 31; from 1895 to 1899, Dec. 31; from 
1900 to 1906, June 30; from 1907, Mar. 31. 


Homesteads. Homesteads. Homesteads. 
Years. “Number | Number | Years. Number | Number Years. “Ninber | Namber, 
of can- of can- of can- 
Entries. | celled. Entries. | celled. Entries. | celled. 

ij) US apee Seee am 1,376 889 || 1892....... 4,840 15322) 19108 23 f= 2 41,568 16,832 
22 (aS oe 499 SOS) Hl 893 eters 4,067 899 VOL cere 44,479 22,122 
BR FG xo Forahitepasrc 347 153 |} 1894....... 3,209 648 |} 1912....... 39,151 18,486 
UU RR sate Bee 845 457 || 1895....... 2,394 683 || 1913....... 33, 699 17,101 
UC ae ae 1,788 A, Gath OOO. aoa 1,857 SOs |, 1914s. cere 31,829 15,854 
UC Yq har eae See 4,068 2,045 |} 1897....... 2,384 T3090) |PTOLS se 24,088 12,351 
ESS caer ors « 2,074 679 || 1898....... 4,848 1,546 || 1916....... 17,030 10,070 
ABST sen BS 5 2,753 937 || 1899....... 6,689 Wi46 | 190i. 11,199 9,570 
PSBD caveubi an & 2 7,483 3,485 || 1900....... . 7,426 1,006 WeLOIe: SS 8,319 6,314 
POSSE. goes he .: 6,063 15813: pl90Pea. 32.3% 8,167 1,682 || 1919....... ; 4,227 4,115 
DOC ame eee Sey Sage 3,753 1,330 |}, 1902.01. 2.0. 14, 633 3,296 || 1920....... 6,732 7,891 
TRSBy Aact anrere t 1,858 597 1 1903....... 31,383 5, 208:|| 1920 sane. 5,389 7,336 
BSSOL rac.cccrette << 2,657 812 || 1904....... 26,073 8,702) 1922 oe 7,849 7,806 
PSR Tei. Sess 2,036 459 || 1905......: 30,819 1152961 2928-5. os... 5,348 7,061 
Ji a a 2,655 668 || 1906....... 41,869 11,637 || 1924....... 3,843 4,187 
“etot etaie eaee 4,416 G39 RIGO Ts 2.2.2 21,647 14,110 |) 1925....... 3,653 4,171 
BBOU Eien aes 5 2,955 794 || 1908....... 80,424 15,668 || 1926....... 4,685 3,400 
cs) Cae eae 3,528 934 |} 1909....... 39,081 14,677 


Table 3 is a statement of the homestead entries on Dominion lands for the years 
1917 to 1926. - Statistics of the origin of those making homestead entries in the 
fiscal years ended 1920 to 1926 are given in Table 4, and financial statistics of receipts 
from Dominion lands in Table 5. 


The privilege of making pre-emptions or purchased homestead entries was 
withdrawn by Order in Council as from Mar. 20, 1918, confirmed by c. 19 of the 
Statutes of 1918, assented to May 24, 1918. 


3._Homestead Entries on Dominion Lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
gq and British Columbia, fiscal years 1917-1926. 


Provinces. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Manitoba........ 2,276} 1,593 813) 1,232 725} 1,488 879 632 464 616 
Saskatchewan....| 4,105) 2,741 1,191 1,918} 1,670} 2,733} 2,104) 1,699} 1,804] 2,363 
Alberia.2. 22% 4: 4,550} 38,808} 2,169} 3,448} 2,874) 2,928} 2,207] 1,347] 1,192) 1,556 
British Columbia 268 177 54 134 120 200 153 165 193 150 


"Botal, j: 2. 11,198] 8,319} 4,227] 6,732) 5,388) 7,349} 5,343) 3,843) 3,653) 4,685 
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4.—Homestead Entries made in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, by Nationalities, during the fiscal years 1921-1926. 


Nationalities. 1921. 1922, 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Canadians {rom Ontano ee eecciet fyweete a tenes 665 786 589 453 BH Mel 424 
“s MAD CC. Se ne > Sere es See a Cee ay 270 318 198 136 127 160 
es IN OVERDO COVE asta nae eee ae 78 83 7 43 43 31 
eS iNew Ss FUnSWICK 2.4... see. 12.eh ees Ee 54 38 26 17 37 
oo Prince Edward Island..... 37 47 31 14 38 13 
“3 (Manitoba <eaccr. Was G en eee teed eae 237 398 299 304 263 341 
ie Saskatchewanis..c¢8s..0.2)--ecse 105 201 187 146 138 229 
ie Adpential oc. . Ceecadicce ns ie eee 134 220 193 115 92 117 
sf British: Columbia sw see... secant 27 55 40 40 29 29 
Persons who had previous entry................500.- 871 946 844 590 636 696 
Newioundlandérsnge 8 an een ee nen eo ee 8 4 6 3 
Canadians returned from the United States.......... 3 3 3 = - ~ 
JATROT CANS MURs oe Ak eee ee ety ee Ne ce ie mers 1,072 1,505 1,019 639 627 842 
Bimeligh) 5.0. be ee aee cite teeleee Noe ces Bake eee 821 762 575 415 321 388 
SCOGGIN Bir saci ties (oe Rott ote ee ree Pee tee 242 229 133 104 113 113 
richie. Sah seee An atse, sees he renee ee Ore een 114 92 70 34 45 52 
Hrench.... . }.at ht. Selon ee eee 8 eee 32 63 21 23 12 18 
Belotangs i420 on tie nee ee Re ewes 36 37 24 9 11 18 
Waser hf Pale oe» les ce, ent. FD 18 17 18 12 20 18 
Nc HEN Sy, ee. or Og a es SS een ge eS Ae Glu or’ 19 22 10 5 10 20 
ARUDTANIANS pene ne, ene Meee ee eet 12 48 11 14 12 40 
Siyieians: . aes & oo. oe ces be hee ae eee e 1 2 3 - 1 3 
GOrinans eng tte tae. CCC AEE Me Lhe a ee 22 40 33 29 41 72 
JANG LO SHIR PATIARS eaten a eens, tee «0 170 HP? 420 303 267 359 
Gand erset lew tee Nests wie pee net eae thor Raa a ) 23 16 15 10 13 
Danes (other than Ieelanders).................-.--.. 46 44 33 20 30 387 
Eéelanders: as oe ees eee eee. ee 14 19 15 8 18 12 
DWC CHAS ctaee het ee tn AC et ese ee een 71 173 107 93 80 93 
INOP Wie 1ANS, # MiNi de sac Hee le aR ee 84 159 113 67 82 92 
Russians (other thantiinns)iemen 6) ayes eee, 91 168 96 86 133 192 
STs le apne Atak ARR MRSS. eat aah taal DoW Piet - 40 30 26 15 36 
@hingse. pear ee te | ee a bbe ge 8 eo # 1 ~ - - 
ELUM APIA Sey re ee cir ae Ree ete Ae Ne ae - - - = = 74 
Rus tralians: lec... O06, etek yee ce coe ee ee oe 2 2 1 1 - - 
iINewsZicalanderss: Sapient 9.90. 5 elt ain aren 1 3 2 1 - i 
Greles eC AAAY ok ce ee eye eee ON Eee 2 3 2 2 8 14 
BB Sse BVI Ts < RA en eI Bae SS, A OE Lo Sa a - - 1 ~ 1 - 
IRolesiay ated oe Wena eee eee: SE ighe SOT ee oy ee ee - 65 78 52 31 75 
Bea" FOE obey Nt Red, MM Se NR Ac RR Cae Rs - - - - 2 5 
Jug o-Slanigy A 9: te ace casurek eee oe bo arcu ke pee | - - - - - 5 
Souci WME carotene ke ery eee a eee cere - 2 2 - - 2 
@zechoslovaktans). lr eae, Se) Oe - - - — = 7 
SOUbheATriCaNs 2. yes) coe ne en Sees ot ee ie eet - a Zi 6 - 3 
APIMENTANS JS Seles oft AVA EMGS BR RIRTIE Ot FORTS Me - 1 = = = = 
INIOXICARS): St trap eth. nen hoya aa eee ae ee ee ee - - 1 6 = - 
Othernationalitives 25 eee ec. eee 23 - - - 5 3 
Total er ee. eae ae ee es 5,389 | 7,349 | 5,343 | 3,843 | 3,653 4,685 


5.—Receipts from Patents and Homestead Entries in the fiscal years 1920-1926. 


Sources of Receipts. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Homestead fees.............. 67,460 53,880 73,540 53,460 38, 646 36,500 
@ashsaleskt.cty. Sasa eee 2,729,605) 1,721,172) 761,850} 414,279} 404,952) 410,222 
Scripsalesieey cies nares \notdeers: 80 - - 909 160 612 
Thinaber diucswen tee ee 589,780 705,314 683,491 825,465 847,773 981,400 
Hay vermits, mining, stone 

quarries, etc., cash......... 896,414] 1,234,558} 1,071,396 823,183 723,763 639,749 
All other receipts............. 385, 582 871,152 328,253 314,480 338,559 495,384 
Gross revenue................] 4,738,921] 4,086,076] 2,918,530] 2,431,767] 2,353,847] 2,493,867 
HUCtUMO Ss. Lcoseaas fee eee 116,249 130,751 119,080 83,152 71,983 102,881 
Net revenue..................| 4,622,672] 3,955,325] 2,799,450) 2,348,615] 2,281,864] 2,390,986 
Total revenue, 1872 to date. .|67,456, 191/71, 411, 516/74, 210, 966/76, 559, 581/78, S41, 445/81, 232, 431 
Letters patent for Dominion 

Langs: ) eis eae. ee 17,732 17,947 13,116 6,973 5,317 4,304 
Homestead entries....... = 6,732 5,389 7,349 5,343 3,843 3,653 


1926. 
$ 


46,900 
467,601 


1,098, 692 


793,358 
473, 646 
2,880,197 
76, 684 
2,803,513 
84,035, 944 


5,484 
4, 685 
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Railway Lands.—lIn the early stages of the settlement of the North West, 
large grants of wild lands were made to the railway companies as subsidies (see 
Table 12 of the Transportation section for details), while the Hudson’s Bay Co., 
under the contract by which the North West Territories passed to the Dominion, 
retained one-twentieth of the lands of the fertile belt. Statistics have been compiled 
of the sales of land by these companies and the prices at which lands were sold, 
for the fiscal years since 1893, the figures given in Table 6 throwing considerable 
light on the ups and downs in the settlement of the West. The maximum acreage 
sold was in 1903, and the maximum amount was received in 1918. It is noteworthy 
that the sales reached a low point for recent years in 1923, and in 1926 were more 
than treble those for 1923. Details of sales by the different companies are given 
for the three latest fiscal years in Table 7. 


6.—Land Sales by Railway Companies having Government Land Grants and by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, fiscal years 1893-1926. 


Total sales. Average Total sales. Average 
Years. —— price per Years. —| price per 
Acres. Amount. acre. Acres. Amount. acre. 
$ $ $ $ 
1893. 120,211 352,847 2-93 1910. Ate 1,184,790} 15,835,228 13-36 
1894. 68, 668 207,856 3-02 POU St erc ace 1,406,651) 19,122,937 13-59 
1895. 114,713 222,489 1-94 NOME. eee tee 1,329,390} 18,224,419 13-70 
1896. 108,016 361,338 3-34 TOW ahi ee 707,149 9,867,155 13-95 
1897. 222,225 719,016 3-23 1s a ts 501,575 7,398,191 14-75 
1898. 448,623 1,431,774 3-18 AQIS ARE yor 192,801 8,279,031 17-01 
50s pe ee 462,494 1,520,792 3-28 TONG ee sates 354,886 5,435,949 15-32 
1900. 648,379] 2,125,146 SO 2te) Wee LO NAiea se). 8 755,154] 12,357,377 16-35 
1901. 621,027| 2,088,269 3-36 LOLS. Ps Fas 1,116,237} 20,887,600 18-71 
1902. 2,201,795] 7,746,958 3-56 T9IOl. PoE: 1,038,657} 18,148,736 17-47 
ROO. ounce 4,229,011) 14,651,757 3°46 POZO ricte 1,026,157] 19,188,225 18-69 
1904. 1,267,187 5,564,240 4-39 TOD oetonst: 553,630] 10,860,756 19-61 
DOOR 55s ocho: 990,005 5,046,572 5-09 JOOS Be. sik at 155,239 2,633,572 16-96 
1906. 1,642,684 9,871,241 6-01 NG ois Saves 123,303 1,864,364 15-12 
19071 1,237,759] 7,697,930 6-02 192400, Es 159,795| 2,460,057 15-39 
1908. 346, 693 3,052,461 8-80 BO2Z5:. aati 247,405 3,700,938 14-95 
1909. 109,378] 2,211,885 11-08 19267 oon eer. 457,822} 5,954,216 13-01 


1Nine months to Mar. 31. 


7._Land Sales by Railway Companies having Government Land Grants, and by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, in the fiscal years 1924-1926. 


1924. 1925. 1926. 
Gompanies. ———— —— 
Acres. | Amount.| Acres. | Amount.| Acres. | Amount. 
$ $ $ 

Hudson’s Bay Co........ oe ere Spe 33,434) 456,386 84,758] 1,117,618} 184,595) 2,276,129 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co........... 45,911! 775,205 91,295) 1,602,524) 168,988] 2,263,919 
Manitoba Southwestern Colonization 

Le fe di 05 ay eee ae Re Pee Ce nee 637 3,822 1,701 13,890 8,723 31,043 
Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatche- 

wan Railroad and Steamboat Co...... 6,242 92,145 1,925 28,571 7,623 115, 603 

Calgary and Edmonton Railway Co..... 1,283 14,144 8,499 132,504 10,145 93,642 

Canadian Northern Railway Co........ 71,489} 1,103,421 56,981 770, 680 79,088] 1,127,973 

Great Northern Central Railway Co.... 799 14,934 2,246 35,151 3,660 45,907 

ce I te eee ee 159,795| 2,460,057) 247,405) 3,700,938) 457,822) 5,954,216 
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2.—Provincial Public Lands.! 


In the Maritime Provinces, in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, the 
public lands are administered by the Provincial Governments. In Prince Edward 
Island, all the land is settled. 


Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia there are no free grants of land; but, under con- 
ditions prescribed by the Lands and Forests Act of the Legislature (c. 4 
Acts 1926), Crown lands, not exceeding in each case 150 acres, may be granted 
for agricultural or grazing purposes to applicants of not less than 18 years of age, 
at the price of $1 per acre, in addition to the expenses of survey. Every such holder 
must build a house within 2 years from the date of the grant, and if he has resided 
on the land for 3 successive years and cultivated at least 10 acres shall be entitled to 
a grant of the land. Leases and grants of Crown lands may also be obtained upon 
conditions prescribed. The total area of the Crown lands in Nova Scotia is approxi- 
mately 798,368 acres. 


New Brunswick.—The area of New Brunswick is about 17,863,000 acres. Of 
this, the Crown holds about 7,500,000 acres, most of which is timber land. The 
province is essentially a wooded country, and will in all probability always derive 
a large part of its revenue from forest industries. Practically all the Crown 
timber lands are held by license for the cutting of timber, most of these 
licenses expiring in 1933, subject to a renewal for an additional 10 years. While 
it may safely be said that the bulk of the Crown lands are better suited to 
lumbering than agriculture, yet there are still some Crown lands well suited to 
mixed farming, which may be taken up by prospective settlers. The maximum 
allowed to any one settler is 100 acres and he is required to reside on the land and 
cultivate 10 acres of the same for 3 years before obtaining a grant. For some of 
the best lands there is a charge of $1 per acre, in addition to the settlement duties 
already referred to. The Crown controls the right to hunt and fish within the pro- 
vince. Hunting of migratory birds and fishing in tidal waters are, however, under 
the control of the Dominion Government. 


Quebec.—In Quebec the area of public lands subdivided and unsold on June 
30, 1924, was 8,170,185 acres. During the year ended June 30, 1925, 238,977 acres 
were surveyed; 77,683 acres reverted to the Crown; 166,598 acres were granted 
for agricultural and industrial purposes, etc.; adding to the acreage available at 
June 30, 1924, the area surveyed and the areas that reverted, and deducting sales 
and grants, there remained, subdivided and unsold on June 30, 1925, 8,320,247 
acres. Agricultural lands in 100-acre lots are available for settlement upon pre- 
scribed conditions, at 60 cents per acre, on application to the Department of Coloni- 
zation, Mines and Fisheries. 


Ontarto.—In Ontario the public lands which are open for disposal are chiefly 
situated in the districts of Muskoka, Parry Sound, Nipissing, Sudbury, Algoma, 
Thunder Bay, Kenora and Rainy River, and in the counties of Haliburton, Peter- 
borough, Hastings, Frontenac, Lennox and Addington and Renfrew. In Northern 
Ontario, which comprises the territory lying north and west of the Ottawa and 
French rivers, the townships open for sale are subdivided into lots of 320 acres, 
or sections of 640 acres, and a half-lot or quarter-section of 160 acres is allowed. 


1For copies of the detailed regulations governing the disposal of provincial Crown lands, application 
should be made as follows:—Nova Scotia, to the Secretary for Industries and Immigration, Halifax; New 
Brunswick, to the Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton; Quebec, to the Deputy Minister of 
Lands and Forests, Quebec; Ontario, to the Minister of Lands and Forests, Parliament Buildings, Toronto; 
British Columbia, to the Deputy Minister of Lands, Victoria. 
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to each applicant at the price of 50 cents per acre, payable one-fourth cash and 
the balance in 3 annual instalments, with interest at 6 p.c. The applicant must 
be male (or sole female) head of a family, or a single man over 18 years of age. The 
conditions of purchase require actual occupation by the purchaser, the erection 
of a house, the clearance and cultivation of at least 10 p.c. of the area, and 3 years’ 
residence. Proxy regulations enable an individual to purchase a half lot of 160 
acres and place an agent in residence, but the duties to be performed before issue 
of patent are double those required in ordinary purchases. In the Districts of 
Cochrane and Timiskaming a unit of 80 acres, more or less, is the limit to which 
one individual is entitled; the residence duties are the same as in other parts of the 
Province but the area to be cleared and put under cultivation amounts to 15 acres. 
After a purchaser has 50 acres cleared and under cultivation on his lot he may pur- 
chase an adjacent 80 acres upon which he is required to clear at least 30 acres before 
the issue of patent, but on this second parcel no buildings or residence are required. 


Free grants are available on lands within the districts of Algoma, Nipissing, 
Thunder Bay, Sudbury, Rainy River and Kenora, and between the Ottawa river 
and Georgian bay, comprising portions of the counties of Renfrew, Frontenac, 
Addington, Hastings, Peterborough and Haliburton and the districts of Muskoka 
and Parry Sound. Grants of 160 acres are made to either single or married men 
in free grant territories where the land is subdivided in lots of 320 acres. In the 
Huron and Ottawa territory an allowance for waste lands may increase the grant 
of a single man to an area not exceeding 200 acres, while heads of families may 
secure 200 acres free and purchase an additional 100 acres at 50 cents an acre. The 
settlement duties are as follows:—(a) at least 15 acres to be cleared and brought 
under cultivation, of which 2 acres at least are to be cleared and cultivated annually; 
(b) a habitable house to be built, at least 16 by 20 feet in size; (c) actual and con- 
tinuous residence upon and cultivation of the land for 3 years after location, and 
thence to the issue of the patent. The mines and minerals and all timber other 
than pine are covered by the patent. 


Returned soldiers who enlisted and rendered overseas service with the Can- 
adian Expeditionary Forces are each entitled to an allocation of 160 acres free 
(except in the districts of Cochrane and Timiskaming, where only 80 acres are al- 
lowed), in any township regularly open for sale, subject nevertheless to the per- 
formance of settlement duties. 


Ranching lands may be obtained on reasonable terms in waste and wooded 
areas, the valley of the Trent river, lying between lake Ontario and Georgian bay, 
affording good opportunities for cattle and sheep raising. The maximum annual 
rental is 5, cents an acre, on easy stocking conditions. Leases may be issued on 
condition that there be regularly maintained on the land such number of head of 
stock as may be consistent with the resources of the area covered. 


Ontario includes 234,000,000 acres of land, of which only 14,500,000 acres are 
under cultivation. More than 20,000,000 acres of the very finest arable land await 
the plough. Ontario is 3} times as large as the British Isles, 13 times as large 
as Texas, and almost twice the size of France or Germany. From east to west 
its borders are 1,000 miles apart, and from north to south 1,075 miles. Recent 
extensive colonization road building has made accessible vast tracts of untilled farm 
land and virgin forests in Northern Ontario. 

Loans are made to settlers in the northern and northwestern districts, the maxi- 
mum amount of any loan being $500, with interest at 6 p.c. per annum, upon such 
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terms and conditions as the Loan Commissioner may approve. The Government 
is anxious that all bona fide settlers shall take full advantage of this opportunity 
to secure any needed loan, and full information respecting it may be secured on 
application to the various crown lands agents, or direct from the Settlers’ Loan 
Commissioner, Toronto. 


Sites for summer cottages under reasonable terms and conditions may be 
acquired by lease in Algonquin and Rondeau Provincial Park, and by purchase in 
certain other sections of the province. Islands in Timagami are leased without 
building conditions, but islands elsewhere are sold in 5-acre parcels, subject in each 
case to the erection within 18 months of a building to the value of $500. The 
minimum price of mainland is $10 per acre and of islands $20 per acre.! 


Manitoba—The Provincial Government of Manitoba has control of over 250,000 
acres of unsold lands. Part of these consist of areas transferred by the Dominion 
Government many years ago as “swamp lands” and have now been reclaimed, and 
the remainder are selected railway lands from the grant of the former Manitoba and 
Northwestern Railway Company. 


As most of these lands are located in some of the best farming districts of 
Manitoba and well within the southern half of the province, they present a particu- 
larly attractive proposition to intending actual settlers. Railway shipping facilities 
are excellent, while graded roads are, generally speaking, close at hand and schools 
are within easy reach. 

Intending settlers and others are afforded the choice of selecting from this 
unsold area lands suitable for grain growing, mixed farming or stock-raising, and for 
the purpose of placing them within easy reach of all, very reasonable prices have 
been placed upon them. The terms of sale are one-twentieth of the purchase price 
in cash, the balance being payable in 15 equal annual payments with interest at the 
rate of 6 p.c. per annum.” 


British Columbia.—In British Columbia there are large areas of free grant 
lands. Any British subject, being the head of a family, a widow, a femme sole 
who is over 18 years of age and self-supporting, a woman deserted by her husband 
or whose husband has not contributed to her support for 2 years, a bachelor over 
18 years of age, or any alien on making a declaration of his intention to become 
a British subject, may pre-empt free 160 acres of unoccupied and unreserved 
surveyed Crown lands, not being an Indian settlement and not carrying more than 
8,000 feet per acre of milling timber west of, and 5,000 feet per acre east of the 
Cascade range. Fees payable include $2 for recording, $2 for certificate of improve- 
ment and $10 for Crown grant. Residence and improvement conditions are im- 
posed, and land can only be pre-empted for agricultural purposes. After occupation 
for 5 years and making improvements to the value of $10 per acre, including clearing 
and cultivation of at least 5 acres, the pre-emptor may obtain certificate of improve- 
ment and Crown grant. The fact that an applicant has previously homesteaded 
in another province does not preclude him from pre-empting in British Columbia. 
Unsurveyed lands cannot be pre-empted. 


Homesite leases of an area not exceeding 20 acres, surveyed or unsurveyed, 
may be obtained for occupation and cultivation—this being a provision to enable 
fishermen, miners or others to obtain homesites—at a small rental, under improve- 


1¥urtner particulars may be obtained on application to the Minister of Landsand Forests, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto, Ont. 
3 2For further particulars apply to the Deputy Provincia] Lands Commissioner, Parliament Buildings, 
innipeg. 
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ment conditions, including the building of a dwelling in the first year, title being 
procurable after 5 years’ occupation and completion of survey. 


Under the Land Act, vacant and unreserved Crown lands, surveyed or unsur- 
veyed, may be purchased in quantities not exceeding 640 acres for agricultural 
purposes on improvement conditions. The Minister may require improvements 
to the value of $5 per acre within 4 years of allowance of the sale, and Crown grant 
may be withheld until it is certified that improvements are made. The price of first 
class (agricultural) lands is $5 per acre; second class (grazing) lands $2.50 per acre. 


Crown lands are leased, subject to covenants and agreements deemed advis- 
able, for agricultural or industrial purposes—for hay-cutting up to 10 years; for 
other purposes, except timber-cutting, up to 21 years; for any industrial or other 
special purpose, with approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, for not 
over 99 years. 


The Land Settlement Board has selected a number of land settlement areas 
contiguous to the Canadian National railways. Lands within these areas are 
sold on easy terms for farming purposes, conditional upon development, prices being 
usually from $3 to $10 an acre, a small cash payment being required and the balance 
spread over a term of years to suit the purchaser. Returned British Columbia 
soldiers are entitled to abatement of $500 on purchase price. The Board has power 
to enforce orders on those owning land within an area to improve it, and to levy a 
penalty tax for failure, also power to procure compulsory sale of undeveloped land. 
To establish settlers, loans of from $250 to $10,000 are made by the Board for 
development purposes, not exceeding 60 p.c. of the improved value of the land 
offered as security. 


Timber-cutting rights are acquired by timber-sale. The applicant locates the 
timber, and, application being made, the area is cruised, surveyed if necessary, and 
advertised for sale by tender. All particulars are obtainable from the Forest Branch, 
Department of Lands. Information regarding water-rights for power, irrigation, 
etc., may be obtained by addressing the Water Rights Branch, Department of 
Lands. 


The area of land administered by the province is 223,639,920 acres, of which 
197,229,640 acres are vacant and unreserved; 6,488,137 acres are included in Indian, 
park, game, forest and other reserves, and 7,244,251 acres in timber, pulp, coal, 
grazing and other leases or licenses. The total area of surveys at Dec. 31, 1924, was 
33,051,652 acres, including 22,823,718 acres of land surveys, 9,069,214 acres of 
timber, 667,409 acres of coal lands and 491,311 acres of mineral claims. The area 
included in cities is 56,390 acres, in district municipalities 888,876 acres, and in 
village municipalities 3,415 acres. 


The land area of the province is 226,186,240 acres, of which 92,800,000 acres is 
above timberline and 91,432,100 acres is forested—39,352,000 acres carrying over 
1,000 ft. per acre and 17,281,600 acres from 5,000 to 30,000 ft. per acre. The area 
suitable for agriculture is estimated at 22,618,000 acres. On Vancouver island, an 
area of 2,110,054 acres is included in the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Ry. land grant, 
embracing the southeastern portion of the island, and applications for lands in 
this area are to made to the land agent of that railway at Victoria. 
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II.—PUBLIC DEFENCE. 


Before the outbreak of the war, the Canadian Militia consisted of a Permanent 
Force, which on Mar. 31, 1914, numbered 3,000 officers, non-commissioned officers 
and men, and an Active Militia, which at the same date numbered 5,615 officers and 
68,991 non-commissioned officers and men. After the outbreak of the war on 
Aug. 4, 1914, successive contingents of troops of all arms were recruited, equipped, 
trained and despatched by the Canadian Government to Great Britain for active 
service. When hostilities ceased on Noy. 11, 1918, there had been sent overseas 
for active service in the Canadian Expeditionary Force about 418,000 officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men.! 


Organization.—Prior to 1922, three Departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment were concerned with the defence of Canada, v7z.:—the Department of Militia 
and Defence; the Department of Marine and Naval Service; the Air Board. 


During the session of 1922, the National Defence Act was passed, consolidating 
the Naval Service, the Air Board and the Department of Militia and Defence into 
the Department of National Defence. This Act became effective by proclamation 
on Jan. 1, 1923. Under it there is a Minister of National Defence and a Deputy 
Minister of National Defence. ‘To advise the Minister, there has been constituted, 
by Order in Council, a Defence Council, consisting of :—a president (the Minister), 
a vice-president (the Deputy Minister) and the following members:—the Chief of 
Staff, the Director of Naval Service, together with the Adjutant-General, the 
Quartermaster-General and the Director, Royal Canadian Air Force, as associate 
members. There is also a Secretary of the Council. 


1.—Military Forces. 


The Militia of Canada is constituted by the Militia Act. The Active Militia 
is divided into the Permanent and the Non-Permanent Militia. 


Permanent Militia.—The Permanent Force consists of the following units:— 


Cavalry.—The Royal Canadian Dragoons; Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal Canadians). 


Artillery.—The Royal Canadian Horse Artillery Brigade (‘‘A,”’ ‘“‘B” and ‘‘C” Batteries); Royal 
Canadian Artillery (Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 5 Heavy Batteries and No. 3 Mediam Battery). 


Engineers.—Royal Canadian Engineers (13 detachments). 
Signals.—The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. 


Infantry.—The Royal Canadian Regiment; Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry;'The Royal 
22nd Regiment (a French-Canadian regiment). 


Army Service Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Service Corps (12 detachments). 
Medical Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps (12 detachments). 
Veterinary Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Veterinary Corps (8 detachments). 
Ordnance Corps.—The Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps (12 detachments). 

Pay Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Pay Corps (12 detachments). 

Military Clerks.—The Corps of Military Staff Clerks (12 detachments). 


The strength of the Permanent Militia is limited by the amending Act of 1919 
to 10,000, but at present the authorized establishment is less than 3,600. 


Schools of Instruction—The Canadian Small Arms School.—This is the only 
school which is an independent unit of the Permanent Force, but at all stations 
of the Permanent Force in Canada there are conducted Royal Schools of Instruction. 


1For the detailed expenditures of the Canadian Government on account of war appropriations in the 
years 1915-1921, see the Canada Year Book, 1921, p. 798. 
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Non-Permanent Militia.—The Non-Permanent Militia consists of:— 


34 Regiments of Cavalry and Mounted Rifles. 
62 Field Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
12 Medium Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
11 Heavy Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
3 Anti-Aireraft Sections, Canadian Artillery. 
15 Field Companies of Engineers. 
2 Fortress Companies of [ingineers. 
7 Field Troops of Engineers. 
19 Signal Companies. 
2 Fortress Signal Companies. 
7 Signal Troops. 
12 Companies of Cyclists. 
40 Companies of Canadian Officers Training Corps. 
122 Battalions of Infantry. 
15 Machine Gun Units. 
11 Divisional Trains, Canadian Army Service Corps. 
60 Units of the Canadian Army Medical Corps. 
11 Detachments and 1 Mobile Veterinary Section of the Canadian Army Veterinary Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Dental Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Ordnance Corps. 
13 Detachments of the Canadian Postal Corps. 


The total establishment of the Non-Permanent Militia is 10,240 officers and 
117,273 other ranks, as shown in the following table. 


8.—Permanent and Non-Permanent Active Militia in Canada, 1926. 


Permanent Non-Permanent 
Arms of Service. Active Militia. Active Militia. 
Personnel. Horses. Personnel. Horses. 
RipsterenMiCh CxOmeral Sb noc cprs,. espace pc ving mo nesoy ade 47 - - = 
Cavyalry.and Mounted Rifles. . 8.202.200. c..62 Es. 424 305 14,567 8,010 
EGU Si ae Soe cel ge EC am -pipieae oe > 5 ia ge 414 oe 9,102 6,510 
UT POSR IR SL ge ee 2 a ee my ee 49 22 1,561 | 993 
Heavy Artillery and A.A. Sections................... 238 9 12871 45 
UDR ergs ih aces a be ie en oe ee, 264 28 3,421 812 
STCIETEN io SAS Seen ser FR IEE ete SIE Pir nem nee 145 = 4,533 1,615 
Mevtlir Ganipanien. <8 oe ch. eee eee = - - 1,416 24 
Fuitantese Wom. 629 eon. oe Sion aa eee eee 824 32 71,030 84 
Oi iiters grag We ht ak B20) 9 1): ee a ee er ne ene - - 5,097 = 
LEP oN ee £1 @ org Cok ener a A ie SES SA a Ee Sees 5 - - 6,502 744 
PISA SCIAIES COLDS Ho. osc tha -iab dt on Genes ee ae 268 60 4,221 286 
Non Geipatants se ee te ee te eek one ees 889 - 7,826 696 
SEAN er eg doors pete nia Sexe ncenis tere ens 3,562 683 127,513 19,819 


Reserve Militia.—In addition to the Active Militia, there is also the Reserve 
Militia, a framework designed to serve as a basis for contingent military organiza- 
tion. Drill and training are voluntary and entail no expense to the public. 

The reserve formations of the Active Militia, as distinguished from the 


Reserve Militia mentioned above, comprise :— 


The Reserve of Officers (general list). 
A reserve unit for each active unit. 
Reserve Regimental and Corps Depots. 


The reserve units of the Active Militia are intended for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the organization of the officers and men who have completed their service 
in the Active Militia or who have otherwise received a military training. 

On completion of service in the Active Militia men are not posted automatically 
to reserve units. These units are recruited by specific enlistment. 

Military Districts.—For the command, training and administration of the 
Canadian militia, Canada is divided into 11 military districts, each under a com- 
mander, assisted by a district staff. 

Militia Appropriations.—The Militia Appropriations for the six fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1922-27, are shown in Table 9. 
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9.—Money Voted by Parliament for the Militia, for Fiscal Years ended Mar. 31, 1922-27. 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Administration. 1+... es 372,000 342,000 327,000 301,000 301,000 301.000 
‘Cadet Services. ............- 450,000 350,000 450,000 400,000 400,000 400,000 
Contingencies..........222-5: 70,000 55,000 30,000 30,000 30,000 30,000 
Engineer Services and Works 566, 720 531,000 544,210 500,000 566,000 566,000 
General Stores.............. 527,400 493,500 491,600 390,000 390,000 390,000 
Manufacturing Establish- 

iNentd: MESA Reel Loe 736,880 442,900 457,890 420,000 420,000 420,000 
Non-Permanent Active Mil- 

Lid. 5 ee ee cee 2,325,000 1,770,000 1,883,000 1,610,000 1,710,000 1,660,000 
Permanent Force........... 6,255,000 | 5,500,000 | 5,290,000 | 4,800,000 | 4,800,000 4,800,000 
Royal Military College..... 405,000 369,000 365,000 365,000 365,000 365,000 
Topographic Survey........ 45,000 45,000 45,000 35,000 35,000 35,000 
Transport and Freight...... 200,000 200,000 185,000 160,000 160,000 160,000 

Totals te. 11,953,000 | 10,098,400 | 10,068,700 | 9,011,000 | 9,177,000 9,127,000 
Civil Government.......... 673,751 620,737 764, 6812 744,555! 726, 7011 753, 8891 
Grand Total... 2. .2.02...:. 12,626,751 | 10,719,137 | 10,833,381 | 9,755,555 | 9,903,701 9,880,889 


1Pepartment of National Defence. 


the Director of Naval Service, who is a member of the Defence Council. 


Service consists of :— 


2.—The Naval Service. 


The Department of Naval Service was amalgamated with the Department of 
Militia and Defence and the Canadian Air Board, to form the Department of 
National Defence, in 1922. 

The Royal Canadian Navy and its Reserve Forces are under the direction of 


1. Headquarters at Ottawa (permanent); 


2. Royal Canadian Navy (permanent); 


3. Royal Canadian Naval Reserve (non-permanent) ; 
4. Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve (non-permanent). 


The 


Royal Canadian Navy.—The Royal Canadian Navy is composed of 74 officers 
and 423 ratings. A large majority of the men of the R.C.N. are serving under 
7-years’ engagements. A small proportion consist of specialist gunnery, torpedo, 
and engine room ratings, lent from the Royal Navy, and a small proportion are 
ex-Royal Navy petty officers and men serving under special service engagements 
of from 2 to 5 years. 

A proportion of the officers of the Royal Canadian Navy serve periodically 
in ships of the Royal Navy, to acquire experience in capital ships, light cruisers, 
etc., and training courses are arranged for selected officers at the instructional 
schools of the Royal Navy, to qualify in war staff, gunnery, torpedo, wireless, etc., 
duties. Courses for selected men in the gunnery, torpedo and mechanical training 
schools of the Royal Navy are similarly arranged. 


The ships of the Royal Canadian Navy are:— 
H.M.C.S. Aurora (cruiser—in reserve); 
H.M.C.8. Patriot (destroyer—in commission) ; 
H.M.C.S. Patrician (destroyer—in commission) ; 
H.M.C.S. Thiepval (minesweeper—in commission) ; 
H.M.C.S. Armentiéres (minesweeper—in commission) ; 
H.M.C.S8. Festubert (minesweeper—in commission); 
H.M.C.S. Ypres (minesweeper—in commission); 
Submarines C.H. 14 and 15 (in reserve). 
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Naval training establishments, comprising naval barracks, gunnery drill shed, 
with all modern appliances for teaching gun-laying, sight-setting, etc., and parade 
ground, are maintained at Halifax and Esquimalt. Naval dockyards, with work- 
shops, etc., for refitting and supplying necessary stores to H.M.C. ships, are also 
maintained at Halifax and Esquimalt. 


Royal Canadian Naval Reserve.—The establishment of the Royal Canadian 
Naval Reserve is 70 officers and 430 men recruited from amongst sea-faring personnel. 
Officers have been appointed to act as registrars at Halifax, Lunenburg, Charlotte- 
town, Saint John, Quebec, Montreal, Victoria and Vancouver. 

Officers and men of the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve attend naval training 
at Halifax and Esquimalt for 42 days for the first year of enrolment and for 14 days 
annually subsequently. They are permitted to volunteer for service afloat up to a 
maximum of 6 months during each period of enrolment. The period of enrolment. 
in the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve is 5 years. 


Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve.—The establishment of the Royal 
Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve is 70 officers and 930 men, distributed as follows: 
Halifax (half company); Saint John (company); Charlottetown (half company); Que- 
bee (half company); Montreal (English half company and French half company); 
Ottawa (half company); Toronto (half company); Hamilton (half company); Winni- 
peg (company); Saskatoon (half company); Regina (half company); Edmonton (half 
company); Calgary (half company); Vancouver (half company); Prince Rupert 
(half company). 

Each company or half company is under the immediate command of an officer 
of the R.C.N.V.R., appointed as company commanding officer. The company 
commanding officer is assisted by two or more commissioned officers of the force. 

A petty officer instructor (a highly qualified ex-petty officer of the Royal Navy 
or of the Royal Canadian Navy) is employed at each company headquarters to give 
instruction to men of the company in gunnery, seamanship and other naval subjects. 

Each officer and man of the R.C.N.V.R. performs annually a minimum of 30: 
drills of one hour’s duration at company headquarters. In actual practice 40 to 
50 drills have been performed annually by each member of the company. Officers 
and men also attend from 2 to 3 weeks’ naval training annually at the naval bases 
at Halifax or Esquimalt. 

Officers and men who can obtain the necessary leave of absence are permitted 
to perform a maximum of 4 months’ voluntary service during the period of enrol- 
ment, and a large number have availed themselves of this opportunity of gaining 
extended naval experience under sea-going conditions. The period of enrolment. 
in the R.C.N.V.R. is 3 years. 


3.—Royal Canadian Air Force. 


Under the provisions of the National Defence Act, 1922, the powers, duties and 
functions given the Air Board under the Air Board Act of 1919 are vested in the 
Minister of National Defence. 

The executive duties previously carried out by the Air Board are now performed 
by the Royal Canadian Air Force. The Air Force includes a directorate in the 
Chief of Staff’s Branch of the Department of National Defence, headquarters at 
Ottawa and units at the following stations:—Vancouver, B.C., with sub-base at 
Prince Rupert, B.C.; High River, Alta.; Winnipeg, Man., with operating bases at 
Lac du Bonnet, Norway House and Cormorant Lake; Camp Borden, Ont, the 
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main training base of the Royal Canadian Air Force; Ottawa, Ont.; and Dart- 
mouth, N.S. The main technical and stores depot is at Ottawa, Ont. — 


The strength of the Royal Canadian Air Force, permanent service, was, on 
Mar. 31, 1926, 72 >fficers and 375 other ranks. Its functions are:— 


(a) Air Force training and operations.—The main training base of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force at Camp Borden, Ont., provides training in Air Force duties 
for officers and men of the Permanent and Non-Permanent R.C.A.F., and also 
summer training for provisional pilot officers. The training covers flying and 
ground subjects, co-operation with military services and such other courses of 
instruction as may be necessary. 

(b) The control of commercial flying —This branch is charged with the inspec- 
tion and licensing of aircraft for airworthiness, the examination of pilots, air engi- 
neers and air navigators for competency, the licensing of air harbours and the 
supervision of commercial operations generally. 


(c) The conduct of flying operations for civil branches of the Government 
service.—This work includes forest fire prevention patrols on a large scale in Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia, aerial photography for many services, 
including the Topographical and Geodetic Surveys, the Water Powers Branch, and 
the Department of Public Works, fishery protection patrols on the Pacific coast, 
transportation in the remoter parts of the country for many branches, and special 
flights for the customs and immigration authorities, the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, ete. 

The sum included in the estimates for 1926-27 for the Royal Canadian Air 
Force was $2,190,000. 


4.—The Royal Military College. 


The Royal Military College of Canada was founded in 1876 by the Honourable 
Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Minister of Canada. Since its foundation, 1,768 
gentlemen cadets have been enrolled; of this number 159 are now in attendance and 
approximately 179, though their names appear on the college roll as having been 
admitted, either did not actually do so, or if they did join, were only at the college 
a very short time. 

The Royal Military College has a very distinguished record in connection with 
the war. Of the 914 graduates and ex-cadets who served, 353 were granted com- 
missions direct from the College, and 43 enlisted with a view of obtaining com- 
missions; 138 ex-cadets were reported as killed in action, died of wounds, or missing. 
Ex-cadets of the College won the following honours and decorations:—1 Victoria 
Cross and 3 recommendations for the Victoria Cross, 106 Distinguished Service 
Orders, 109 Military Crosses, 2 Distinguished Flying Crosses, 62 other British 
decorations, 42 foreign decorations. ‘Three Canadian and one Australian divisions 
were commanded by graduates of the College. The graduates who served in the 
war included 1 lieutenant-general, 8 major-generals and 26 brigadier-generals. 

The establishment of the College, as stated in the Act of 1874 (37 Vict., c. 36), 
was ‘for the purpose of imparting a complete education in all branches of military 
tactics, fortifications, engineering and general scientific knowledge in the subjects 
connected with and necessary to a thorough knowledge of the military profession, 
and for qualifying officers for command and staff appointments’. In addition to 
the foregoing, the course of instruction is such as to afford a thorough practical 
and scientific training in civil engineering, surveying, physics and chemistry, English 
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and French. Strict discipline, combined with physical training, riding, drill and 
outdoor games, forms part of the curriculum. 

The College is situated on a beautiful peninsula, one mile from Kingston, with 
the Cataraqui river on the one side, emptying into the St. Lawrence river at its 
junction with lake Ontario, and Navy bay on the other. The grounds include 
about 500 acres. The buildings of the College proper are situated on the above- 
mentioned peninsula, comprising 60 acres. The remainder of the grounds, on which 
stands the historic Fort Henry, are at the disposal of the College for use as a train- 
ing area. On the point of the College peninsula is situated Fort Frederick, built 
in 1837 when Kingston became the capital of Canada, the fort comprising a portion 
of the defences of Kingston. The College is under the supervision of Militia Head- 
quarters, which appoints annually an advisory board composed of leading Canadian 
citizens, both civil and military. The staff is composed of a commandant and a 
staff-adjutant, assisted by a competent staff of civil and military professors and 
instructors. 

A four years’ course leads to a “diploma with honours” or ‘diploma’ and 
“certificate of discharge.”’ A number of commissions in the Canadian Permanent 
Force, as well as commissions in the Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers and other 
branches of the regular British Army are annually offered to graduates. To those 
graduates joining the British Army, the privilege of one year’s seniority is granted 
in the British or Indian Armies. This has been arranged in order to equalize the 
seniority of graduates of the Royal Military College of Canada with those of Woolwich 
or Sandhurst, since the course at the latter institutions is shorter than the 
Canadian. Positions in the Public Works Department, hydrographic surveys, etc., 
may also be obtained by graduates. Several Canadian universities admit gradu- 
ates to the third years of arts and science courses. 


III.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


Since Confederation and before, the Department of Public Works has been 
known as the constructing Department. In 1879 the railways and canals were 
placed under control of a new department, the building and maintenance of peniten- 
tiaries were transferred to the Department of Justice, the maintenance and construc- 
tion of lighthouses to the Marine and Fisheries Department, and the smaller drill 
halls and armouries to the Department of Militia and Defence. The work of the 
Department of Public Works is now divided into three principal branches, viz., 
the Engineering Branch, the Architect’s Branch and the Telegraph Branch. 


Engineering.—The Engineering Branch conducts the construction and repair 
of wharves, piers, breakwaters, dams, weirs, bank and beach protection works, 
the improvement of harbours and rivers by dredging, the construction, maintenance 
and operation of government dredging plant, the construction and maintenance of 
graving docks, the construction and maintenance of interprovincial bridges and 
approaches thereto, and of bridges on highways of national importance in the North- 
west Territories, the maintenance of military roads, also hydrographic and ordinary 
surveys and examinations, inclusive of some precise levelling and geodetic measure- 
ments which are required for the preparation of plans, reports and estimates, river 
gaugings and metering, the testing of cements and materials of construction, the 
licensing of international and interprovincial ferries, and the control of works con- 
structed in or over navigable waters by authority of the Navigable Waters Pro- 
tection Act. 
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Architecture.—The Architect’s Branch builds and maintains Government 
buildings, post. offices, customs houses, examining warehouses, and constructs 
quarantine, immigration and experimental farm buildings, armouries, military 
hospitals and drill halls, land offices and telegraph offices. 


Telegraphs.—The Telegraph Branch has control over the construction, repair 
and maintenance of all Government-owned telegraph lines and cables. These lines 
are located in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon. 


Graving Docks.—There are 5 graving or dry docks built and owned by the 
Canadian Government. The dimensions of these docks are shown in Table 10. 
The dock at Kingston, Ontario, is under lease to the Kingston Shipbuilding Company. 
The dock at Lauzon, Quebec, east of the old dock, is 1,150 feet long, divided into 
two parts (650 and 500 feet respectively), and 120 feet wide with depth at high water 
of 40 feet. It cost about $3,850,000. Under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910, 
(9-10 Edw. VII, c. 17), several docks have been subsidized by payments of 3 or 
34 p.c. per annum on the original cost for a given number of years, as shown by Table 
11. 


10.—Dimensions of Graving Docks owned by the Dominion Government. 


Width at Déepih'e Rise of tide. 
Locations. Length. |-— SS SSS] ES 

Coping.|Bottom.|Entrance.| © sill. Spring.| Neap. 

Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. | Feet. 
Lévis,Que:.: Wuorne”).o- oseiteee ict 600-3) 100 59-3 67-6 25-8 18 13-3 
Msqouimalt,, BiG: soc ee eee 450-7 90 41 65 26-7 7 to 10} 3 to 8 
Esquimalt, B.C. ‘“‘Songhees’’........... 1,150 135 126 135 40 7 to 10) 3 to 8 
Kinoston: Ontiss22 seater pede cee 308-6 79 47 55 |14-5.&16-5 - - 
Lauzon, Que. ‘‘Champlain’”’............ 1,150 144 105 120 |40 H.W. 18 13-3 


11.— Dimensions and Cost of Graving Docks subsidized under the Dry Dock 
Subsidies Act, 1910. 


Depth 
Locations. Length.|Width. | over Total Subsidy. 
sil. cost. 
Feet. | Feet. | Feet. $ 

(Colima wood. No, (SOnt fagseck > mist - ace 515-1 59-8 14-8} 500,000) 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Collingwood INO+25 On teva sae rae 413-2 95 19-2 306,965] 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Peréiks thariOnt... 53s see soe oe 708-3 77:6 16-7| 1,258,050] 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Montreal, Que. Floating Dock, ‘‘Duke of Con- 

maue ht oie ele he Rl AE RARE. s 601 100 27-5! 3,000,000) 33 p.c for 35 years. 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (Floating Dock)........ 600 100 28 | 2,199,168] 33 p.c. for 25 years. 
Saint JOnIG IN bys els nom teers opt tee cet cets 1,150 133 42 | 5,500,000} 43 p.c. for 35 years. 
North Vancouver, B.C. (Floating Dock).... 556-5 100 28 | 2,500,000) 43 p.c. for 35 years. 


Expenditure and Revenue.—Table 12 shows the expenditure and revenue, 
for the fiscal years 1921-26, of the Public Works Department of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. For the fiscal year 1926 the expenditure was $17,830,121, as compared 
with $18,639,894 in 1925, a decrease of $809,773, accounted for by decreased ex- 
penditure in nearly all services. 
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12._Expenditure and Revenue of the Public Works Department for the fiscal years 
ended 1921-1926. 


EXPENDITURE (exclusive of Civil Government Appropriations) . 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Harbour and river works...| 7,541,668 6, 142,157 5,042,747 5,772,800 6,529,466 6,296,293 
Dredging plant, BUGS. Rn aa, 1,456, 243 1,211,582 1,380,902 2,004, 433 2,048, 635 2,350,225 
Roads and bridges Maite oe 196, 209 596,193 84,367 43,234 59,997 304,074 
Public Buildings............ 8,443,892 7,401,222 6,221,186 7,223,545 8,507,795 7,778,324 
SUSIE GN) 1 Reena penton sen tee 1,083,242 1,024,116 * 959,889 940,677 905,519 856,144 
Miscellaneous..............- 1,031,528 765, 697 593,988 606,407 593,482 245,061 
Total, Beer 19,752,782 | 17,140,987 | 14,283,079 | 16,591,099 | 18,639,894 17,830,121 
From War Appropriation for 
Military Hospitals........ 1,217,892 798,527 - - ~ - 
Grand Total.........| 20,970,674 | 17,939,494 | 14,283,079 | 16,591,099 | 18,639,894 7,830,121 
REVENUE. 
Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Graving Docks... .........5.- 64,918 112,194 105,337 117,562 92,831 85,382 
Hents.. 28S et ae 128,148 1 OW a 139,118 102,808 122,588 130,594 
Telegraph Lines............. 330,470 290,131 286,037 284,328 294,735 294,181 
Casual TOVONNC oon oe a iencss ay 199,583 180, 691 251,696 174, 100 80,895 154,535 
BevReS eee et Te cs 2,010 2,093 2,343 709 1,860 4,543 
PObabee eta 725,129 696, 220 784,531 679,509 592,909 669, 235 


IV.—THE INDIANS OF CANADA.! 


The Indians of Canada number about 105,000, their numbers varying but 
slightly from year to year. A small yearly increase is evident, however, and the 
popular notion that the race is disappearing is not in accordance with facts. 
Before they were subjected to the degenerating effects of European civilization and 
the devastating results of the many colonial wars, the numbers of both the Indians 
and Eskimos were undoubtedly larger, but any reliable information as to the abor- 
iginal population during either the French or the early British régime is non-existent, 
and there is no adequate basis for a comparison between the past and present abor- 
iginal populations. 

Administration.—Indians are minors under the law, and their affairs are 
administered by the Department of Indian Affairs under the authority of the Indian 
Act. This Department is the oldest governmental organization in the Dominion, 
dating back to the time of the conquest. It was originally under the military 
authorities, and did not become a part of the civil administrative machinery until 
1845. By section 5 of the British North America Act, 1867, the Indians of Canada 
and the lands reserved for them came under the control of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and in 1873 an Act of the Canadian Parliament (R.S., c. 81) provided that 
the Minister of the Interior should be Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs 
and as such have the control and management of the lands and property of the 

1The letter-press under this heading is taken in the main from the article contributed by the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs to the 1921 edition. Paragraphs on the linguistic stock and tribal origin of the 


Indian population, their industries and occupations, their health, sanitation and dwellings, appearing on 
pp. 786-789 of the 1921 edition, are not reprinted. 
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Indians in Canada. The aim of the Department of Indian Affairs is the advance- 
ment of the Indians in the arts of civilization, and agents have been appointed to 
encourage the Indians under their charge to settle on the reserves and to engage in 
industrial pursuits. 

The system of reserves, whereby particular areas of land have been set apart 
solely for the use of Indians, has been established in Canada from the earliest times. 
It was designed in order to protect the Indians from encroachment, and to provide 
a sort of sanctuary where they could develop unmolested until advancing civiliza- 
tion had made possible their absorption into the general body of the citizens. 

Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of Indians throughout the 
Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are under the supervision of the local 
agents of the Department. ‘The activities of the Department, as guardian of the 
Indians, include the control of Indian education, health, etc., the development of 
agriculture and other pursuits among them, the administration of their funds and 
legal transactions and the general supervision of their welfare. 

The local administration of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered through- 
out the Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of which there 
are in all 114. The number of bands included in an agency varies from 1 to more 
than 30. The staff of an agency usually includes various officers in addition to 
the agent, such as medical officer, clerk, farm instructor, field matron, constable, 
stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the agency in question. 
The work of the agencies is supervised by the Department’s inspectors, each inspector 
having charge of a certain number of agencies. Expenditures upon destitute 
Indians are made by the Dominion Government, either from public funds or from 
the tribal funds of the Indians themselves. 

The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When an Indian 
is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law, and acquires the full status 
of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in 
contact with civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, 
however, is exercised by the Government in administering this problem, as Indians 
who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their wardship, 
so that it is necessary to guard against premature enfranchisement. 


Treaties.—In the older eastern provinces, the history of the Indians has 
been one of slow development with that of the community. In western Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces, the situation has been different. There the rapid spread 
of civilization made it necessary to take prompt and effective measures to protect 
the moral claims of the Indians, which are recognized by the Government.’ ‘Accord- 
ingly, treaties were entered into with the Indians, whereby the latter ceded to the 
Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the country. In consideration of such 
cession, the Crown agreed to set aside adequate reserves, make cash grants, provide 
per capita annuities, give assistance in agriculture, stockraising, hunting, trapping, 
etc., as particular circumstances might require, provide education for the Indian 
children, and otherwise safeguard the Indians’ interests. These treaties have been 
made from time to time as occasion arose and as new territories were opened up. 
No treaty has been made with the Indians of British Columbia, but their welfare 
has received no less attention from the Government on that account. 


Government Expenditure.—On Mar. 31, 1926, the capital of the Indian 
Trust Fund, which a year earlier had amounted to $12,124,389, had increased to 
$12,418,461. The amounts expended from the Consolidated Revenue Fund were 
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as follows:—voted by Parliament for the purposes of the Department, $3,673,969, 
annuities by statute, $217,031. 


Statistics.—Statistical tables of population, school attendance, income and 
agricultural activities of the Indians in Canada are appended. The figures in 
Table 13 are compiled from reports of the various censuses since Confederation, 
while the remaining tables contain data from the latest annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs. 


13.—Indian Population of Canada, 1871-1921. 


Provinces. 18711. 18811. 18912. 19013. 1911. 1921. 

Prince Edward Island....... 323 281 314 | 258 248 230 
INGCAMSCOtA ies ce L. ke sera 1,666 2,125 2,076 1,629 1,915 2,048 
New Brunswick............. 1,403 1,401 1,021 1,465 1,541 1,331 
CIHGUIGC ORM Caachi ee 6, 988 7,515 13,361 10,142 9,993 11,566 
Ontarion ie cores nes 12,978 15,325 17,915 24,674 23,044 26,436 
British Columbia........... 23,000 25,661 34,202 28,949 20,134 22,377 
NEanttObDA ne: ep te. oe sevdeue 16,277 7,876 13,869 
Saskatchewan. . iene: 26.304 11,718 12,914 
Aibertar. oo 5.5.35 «cee oe 56,000 56,239 51,249 , 11,630 14,557 
Yukon Territory..........:. 3,022 1,489 1,390 
Northwest Territories...... 14,921 15,904 38,8734 

OAM sees 102,358 108.547 120,638 127,941 105, 492 110,596 


1Census figures in the organized provinces and estimates for the rest of Canada 

2Racial origin not taken in 1891: the figures have been taken from the report of the Department of 
Indian Affairs of that year. 

3Includes 34,481 ‘‘half breeds.”’ 

4The smaller Indian population of the Northwest Territories in 1921 is to be ascribed to the extension 
of the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba in 1912, which also accounts for the increase in their 
1921 Indian populations. 


Indian Education.—The educational work of the Department is now very 
extensive. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926, a total of 344 schools were in 
operation, including 74 residential schools for Indians with an enrolment of 6,327, 
and 270 day schools for Indians (including 16 schools attended by both white and 
Indian pupils), with an enrolment of 8,455 Indian pupils. The total enrolment 
in the Indian schools has increased from 12,799 in 1915-16 to 14,782 in 1925-26 
and the average attendance from 8,080 to 10,598, or from 63-1 p.c. to 71-7 p.c. 
of the enrolment. Continuation and high school work is now being taught in several 
of the day and residential schools. The amount spent on Indian education in the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926, was $1,918,442. 


14. Enrolment and Average Attendance of Pupils at Indian Schools, fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1916-26. 


Berl Residential Schools. Day Schools. Total Percentage 
ended ; Average Average Average oY 
Waras BL: Enrolment. attendance Enrolment. i adaae Enrolment. niteadance: attendance. 
WIG. . céesews 4,661 4,029 8,138 4,051 12,799 8,080 63-13 
(a i es 4,520 4,149 7,658 4,136 12,178 8,285 68-03 
rh bee Sanne ae 4,692 4,081 Late 3,797 12,413 7,878 63-46 
Eb estena ¥osthainn 4,640 4,014 7,312 3,587 11,952 7,601 63°59 
NRCan, sale oor 0 es 4,719 4,133 7,477 3,516 12,196 7,649 62-71 
Ae ease stoke 4,783 4,148 7,775 3,931 12,558 8,074 64-29 
1 Ee 5,031 4,360 7,990 4,308 13,021 8,668 66-56 
TG esos oss 5,347 4,695 8,376 4,411 13,723 9,106 66°35 
LS lee a 5,673 4,856 8,199 4,332 13,872 9,188 66-23 
Ly) a ie 6,031 5,278 8,191 4,601 14,222 9,879 69-46 
AUG co vs use 2 oo 6,327 5,658 8,455 4,940 14, 782 10,598 71-69 


Se EE rs ee ee a ES CR (a ae RR Le NS oscar ch ee Se SET Saal eat ae Se 
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Economic Advancement of the Indians in the Past Decade.—The Indians 
of Canada have made steady if rather slow progress in economic status during the 
past decade. When the fact is kept in mind that the Indians, unlike the whites, 
are not increasing rapidly in numbers, the significance of the figures which follow 
will be better appreciated. The area of the land under cultivation by Indians was 
in 1926 224,896 acres as compared with 173,198 acres in 1916. Their live stock in 
1926 included 43,585 horses and 54,930 cattle, as compared with 35,315 horses and 
37,188 cattle in 1916. The total income of the Indians was $10,189,696 in 1926, 
as compared with $6,241,497 in 1916. If the Department’s annual estimate of the 
number of Indians is used, the per capita figure of income is $97 in 1926 as compared 
with $59 in 1916. Information showing the acreage and value of Indian lands in 
1926, the crops raised in 1925, the live stock owned by Indians in 1926, the sources 
and values of the income of Indians in 1925, is given by provinces in Tables 15 to 18. 


15.—Acreage and Value of Indian Lands, by Provinces, 1926. 


Total Land cleared Land Value 
Provinces. acreage of |but not under under of 
reserves. cultivation. | cultivation. Lands. 
acres. acres. acres. $ 
Prince: Eidwardsland ....... 350. 222. «..0-neecoe 1,527 404 397 20,000 
INOVBNS COGIA etree o Set tener eae c oa 21,926 3,590 995 110,410 
INGWREN IIS aC Keren ete eran ete eect 34,507 1,056 375 70,708 
Quebec hin Soe, on Re are ont ee 175, 820 17,317 10, 266 1,439,345 
Ontariow ee Betis tp be ceems otietee xs 1,017,014 76,021 63, 294 4,830,918 
MITtO Dayteme ie tae ni aoce Tene mee eote nore cee 462,487 114,227 13,587 3,047,989 
Saskatchewan anc. cit omc eeernom ete 1,280,949 793, 755 45,465 14,537,019 
Alb Gr ta Jes etek ties 1 ns ty a a 1,297,578 848,340 64,779 18,170,092 
Bitish ColuM Disk cack as tee eta. OEE. 734, 419 ~9248 014 25,738 14,300,550 
Total..o5 5:20). eee ton Feta 5,026, 227 2,102,724 224,896 56,527, 031 


16.— Area and Yield of Principal Field Crops of Indians, by Provinces, 1926.1 


Provinces. Wheat. Oats. Other Grain. 
acres. bush. acres. bush. acres. bush. 
Princedwidward Island). »......4. .ch.8 2400- 11 85 43 705 - - 

INGVaTSCOUIA te te man ets Meee. 1 23 52 825 3 50 
Newsbrunswickt. 2.49. «4: 42:d. fanee eee 11 133 124 1,925 24 295, 
ONCDEC et Pen cher eRe Le eas ie 247 3,592 2,222 33,726 562 5,969 
Ontario. Jan. 2k ae ae ee, eo eee 2,682 42,063 12,614 | 354,973 3,755 85,708 
Manitoba nhs sacks Le eee past bo 1,806 28, 182 3,101 74,661 3,553 61,973. 
Saskatenew ante estas. were: mae aero 13,989 243,466 13,196 256,681 1,429 27,264 
YN Gl) gt: Pee eee Se eS CL Se Ln, BEAR 15,849 198,366 10,203 169, 210 1,231 22,313. 
Britisie@olnm pian pees eee eer eres 1,910 35,955 3,682 86,755 415 7,710 
Totaly te eee 36,506 551, 825 45,237 | 979,461 10,972 211, 282: 

Hay 

Provinces. Peas, Beans, etc. Potatoes. Other Roots. and 

Fodder. 

acres. bush. acres. bush. acres. bush. tons. 
Prince Edward Island........ - - 18 1,800 1 25 105. 
INOVaScotians -eeeren mete 15 98 104 3,793 Vy, 548 504 
New Brunswick.............. 8 105 70 6,595 14 1,535 560 
Quebecre ca. est mamee nee 153 2,400 987 26,589 69 2,839 4,315 
Ontarion 2h ahsshc eo ae 651 11,394 2,195 96,136 1,231 31,00 29,522 
Manitonac.. of ees eee: 88 1,152 355 26,017 35 1,821 19,846 
Saskatchewan. «2.006. soos. - = 213 12,470 60 1,749 31,797 
WA esr tee acts Boe en ee - - 255 21,763 89 5,140 21,627 
British Columbiac..5-. 2s. 728 19,987 2,397 248,274 956 58, 689 26,813 
otal: Geter. oh be 1,643 35, 136 6,594 | 443,437 2,472 | 108,351 135,089 


1Season of 1925. 
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17.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock of Indians, with Total Values, by Provinces, 1926. 


, Value of 
Provinces. patie. Horses. Cattle. Poultry. | Live Stock 
Sez and Poultry. 

rei No. No. No. $ 

Prince Edward Island .;..2.....6:0 «ste. a “2 5) SRS 17 40 120 2,300 
Ee UO bI the oe bee UNA tees Soe ee gee ee) 60 242 693 12,765 
mMeovibrons wick: |... ye ysojekiere. ees a a gee aegis eee 35 60 408 6,510 
Quebec....... : IES PRE eR Sd = 889 4,118 13,873 156,462 
Ontario? :.'00...: BE ROP ee ees Pin 4,210 13,583 73,268 666,676 
Ltn’ 2, a, ers Sgr ae Macccictt é 2,126 4,898 4,234 245,093 
RASKNECHOWAN..5 002s onkee eo ee ale Bee rte 6,121 8,133 9,731 626,561 
atbprtaicr.c. 3.2 it's SS 5 SRE GE. a Se esa SDs AD. 17,206 8,903 5,575 757,269 
LSU ER UN oa 0) oy) aR ne a ee i ee ee 12,922 14,953 30,444 860, 280 
TATRA ie 8 Sree 2 7a Neca lean Ms el ey sly ap Seta F 43,585 54,930 139,5011| 3,391, 6662 


1Includes 1,155 in N.W.T. 2Includes Live Stock and Poultry in N.W.T. valued at $57,750. 


-18.—Sources and Values of Income of Indians, 1925. 


Value of Re. Earned by 
: Farm Beet ceived - ee 

Ree products, | sold or Wages Tae Fishing pee tel of 
ee me ae: earned. rentals: Peappine |i tries. Indians.! 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island. 2,150 10 890 - 750 50 4,750 8,900 
Nova Scotia........... 13,548 2,930 52,400 175 3,730 7,765| 25,625 108, 132 
New Brunswick....... 10,215 135 35, 600 100 5,075 4,155 4,875 62,239 
QweD Gee 5 nee sesh Ss 92,732 24,455 400,454) 11,926 6,718 275,665} 100,659 952,405 
OaTIOn Gt scree eee 730, 168 96,812 781,825] 23,234 220,945 378,975| 245,445) 2,906,491 
Manitobarkiocc Ju... 206, 258 13,111 139,450 4,102 72,420 312,261) 55,689 876,538 
Saskatchewan......... 562,485 47,298 125,410 7,725 22,675 166,757) 74,993] 1,158,393 
HabDertan eer eee 438,331 45,315 149,244] 74,836 14,941 365,541} 59,529] 1,292,533 
British Columbia...... 652,929 72,245 653,200) 17,973 511, 662 401,526] 286,383) 2,702,565 
Total..........| 2,708,816) 302,611] 2,344,973? 140,071] 858,916) 2,027,695°| 857,948/10,189,6964 


1Includes income received from timber and annuities earned as interest on Indian trust funds. 

2Tncludes $6,500 in N.W.T. #*Includes $115,000 in N.W.T. 4Includes $121,500 in N.W.T. 

Eskimos.—Under an amendment to the Indian Act passed in 1924 (14-15 
Geo. V, c. 47), the Eskimos of Canada have been brought under the Department 
of Indian Affairs. These people, according to the best available information, num- 
ber over 6,000, widely scattered across the northern part of Canada, in the Mackenzie 
delta, along the shores of the Arctic ocean, in Baffin land, and on both sides of Hudson 
bay. A review of the condition of the Eskimos of Canada will be found in the 
Report of the Department of Indian Affairs for the year ended Mar. 31, 1926. 


V.—DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS’ CIVIL RE-ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND BOARD OF PENSION COMMISSIONERS 
FOR CANADA. 


Three organizations are associated together in dealing with the care, treatment, 
pensions and rehabilitation of former members of the forces, namely, the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, the Board of Pension Commissioners for 
Canada and the Federal Appeal Board. The Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment is responsible for the medical treatment, vocational training and care 
of all returned soldiers requiring its assistance; it is also responsible for the payment 
of all pensions and allowances to which these men may be entitled. The Board of 
Pension Commissioners is responsible for the adjudication and award of pensions. 
The Federal Appeal Board, which was created by an amendment to the Pension 
Act in 1923, is authorized to hear appeals against decisions of the other two bodies 
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in respect to ineligibility for treatment or pension on the ground that the disability 
from which the man may be suffering is not attributable to or incurred during 
military service. 

The development and activities of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment have been set forth at length in previous issues of the Year Book. (See 
especially the 1920 Year Book, pp. 21-40). The work reached its peak in 1920, 
when the total number of employees, apart from those employed by the Board 
of Pension Commissioners, was 8,791. The staff of the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners at that time was upwards of 1,000. In 1921 the two staffs were amal- 
gamated, with the exception of a small number of doctors and assistants who 
were attached to the Board. The number of employees on Mar. 31, 1926, was 
2,157, a large majority of whom had seen service in France.. This was a reduction 
of 291 from the previous year. 

The Department is operating 8 hospitals, with a total bed capacity of 2,519. 
It is also utilizing a large number of civilian general treatment hospitals, tuber- 
culosis sanatoria and mental institutions. The number of soldier in-patients at 
Mar. 31, 1926, was 3,039. 

The Department is continuing to assume responsibility for workmen’s com- 
pensation in the case of pensioners of 20 p.c. and upwards; this provision is assisting 
materially in the placement of disabled men in industry, as not only are the premiums 
paid to the various Workmen’s Compensation Boards returnable to the employers, 
but the Department reimburses these Boards the amount of compensation payable, 
less any premiums returned. The number of accident claims dealt with to Mar. 31, 
1926, was 761, involving an expenditure of $138,883, of which 261, involving ex- 
penditure of $74,997, occurred during the fiscal year. 

A measure of relief to pensioners has been continued by the Department. The 
method adopted is to issue orders on grocers, landlords, coal-dealers, etc. Such 
expenditure during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926, was $337,402. Relief was 
granted in 32,722 cases, but to only 3,121 different individuals. 

The Department is operating, directly or in co-operation with the Red Cross 
Society, “sheltered employment”’ workshops at Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Tor- 
onto, Hamilton, London, Kingston, Winnipeg, Vancouver and Victoria. On Dec. 31, 
1925, 310 men were employed in these workshops. 


The total expenditure by the Department for the years ended Mar. 31, 1925, 


and 1926, was as follows:— 
1925. 1926. 

Direct payments to men and dependants in cash, { 

consisting of pensions, pay and allowances, , 

TelietVetcre 208 Se. PELE NTS ee oe oe a. $ 43,158,981 $ 45, 678, 808 
Payments for services to men and dependants, ir 

including hospital treatment, orthopedic 

appliances, !transportation of patients and 

pensioners, funeral expenses and sheltered em- 

ployment under the control of Department, and 

employers’ liability compensation............. 5,073, 080 4,839, 702 
Payments to outside organizations not under the 

direct control of the Department, such as the 

Last Post Fund, Canadian Red Cross for shel- 

tered employment, Royal Commission on 

Pensions and Re-establishment and Federal 


Appeal (Boards yo aati ae tetany bonis 317,456 263,324 
@apitaliexpendituremsse see eee eee eee 10,340 8,675 
Recoverable expenditure and casual revenue..... 1,558, 248 1,599, 815 
Total payments apart from administration.......$ 50,118,105 $ 52,390,324 


Administration, including salaries, telephones, 
telegrams,transportation, stationery, rent, light, 
heat, CbG-n ansuepuse eno ree 1, 946, 184 1,613,135 


Totals: scat sess seas eieteoaat os $ 52,064, 289 $ 54,003,459 
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The cost of administration in respect of the above expenditure and of the 
collection of premiums under the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act was 3.086 p.c. 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.—The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act of 
1920 (10-11 George V, c. 54), was placed under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Pension Commissioners for Canada. The Board confines itself, however, to super- 
vision and adjudication on claims. All collections and payments are made by the 
Department. No applications under the statute could be received after Sept. 1, 
1923. 

The total number of policies in force on Mar. 31, 1926, was 26,898, representing 
‘an insurance of $59,447,420. During the fiscal year, the premium income was 
$1,546,165, interest added Mar. 31, 1926, $134,192; total, $1,680,357. Expenditure 
during the year in respect of death claims, cancelled insurance and surrendered 
policies, amounted to $665,443. The total number of death claims to Mar. 31, 
1926, was 1,279, amounting to $3,785,400. The balance in hand as at Mar. 31, 
1926, was $4,231,207. 


Disposal of Canteen Funds.—An Act was passed at the 1925 session of 
Parliament (15-16 Geo. V, c. 34), providing for the disposal of the canteen funds 
accumulated out of canteen profits during the war, which had been held by the 
Government for some time. At the end of 1925 the amount with interest was 
$2,302,586. Payments in accordance with the Act had already been made as 
follows :— 


To be held by the Receiver-General for the payment of outstanding accounts 
or claims in respect of the units the funds of which were included in the 


CASSIE LUNGS aN ee eR rs ee RT een ee meet naa thir ee $20,000 

To Disablement Fund, in reimbursement of loan made to the Dominion 
Veterans’ Alliance... 229. «tras Sob demagtas coe Bes pawepr ee mee male rpcret = 15,000 

To American Red Cross for benefit of Canadian ex-soldiers in the United 
States..... a Rtahto), Mere tet ckcat rs visu Merahake aos eaeaRAclania es Rare haarala te ean tny Me 50, 000 

To the United Services Fund of Great Britain for the benefit of Canadian ex- 
Soldiers Im the United Kingdoms. thoes tees ase ce cy ele eee ae ewer 50, 000 
RODALS orleiete inte siciois ee tiem a Soya el ossce cio Sateiars cie/se aces Saincaceds $ 135,000 


Boards of trustees have now been appointed in the various provinces and 
in the Yukon Territory, and the residue has been distributed in the following 
manner, in accordance with the provisions of the Act:— 


Per cent $ 
GEREN TreARR Oh oat oath aay srarctvnsste telat aseChr a) 0s abe Biwcags 8 Spa a)'S S08 508 ain tats 41-237 949, 517°42 
CII GWOG i aes Sestas i etoys6.c1is o'oov bya lesuteleteers etaialey ea bub F dranihe eae sine tejaales anes 11-622 267, 606-54 
Perea AG MLV I eet tn cre hc hue Tees econ eatin wawes sole ee 10-944 251, 995-03 
WAC OWI Somiricte ctsicinot outaeisia tear e stables e breeie ares Mie Ra e.+ ¥ Glee 10-654 245,317-52 
WUE OPE re tete Sse have ee Wik ata Tos eel acto ea eae Ta oo Seale Pik cantons ite 7°752 178, 496-47 
MABE AUCROW ON ealeaee ones adits tae teh aie Weasel ohare 7:162 164, 911-22 
I feces We ots Ate ited key ama ar ant SOR Seal tt ine hete aie Et ian mt aca Sei 5-549 127,770-51 
eer Brinswatl 5 ccc ukio stearate Saute civer rescninsns & ote tT 4-072 93,761-31 
Pores Ha Ward TSANG sotto cece oe ee One eae tere crak ae 0-739 17, 016-11 
DY LK ORME: St Sale caw aiave af odwruioieieieinie oo le evelarsto(ai6 WXi070,4 STi ie Sine ahaa 0-269 6, 193-95 


100-000 2,302,586 -08 


Board of Pension Commissioners.—A Board of Pension Commissioners for 
Canada, consisting of 3 members, was created by Order in Council of June 3, 1916 
(P.C. 1334), with exclusive jurisdiction and authority to deal with the granting 
and payment of naval and military, pensions and other allowances to persons in the 
Canadian Naval Forces and the Canadian Expeditionary Force and to their depen- 
dants. 
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Brief statistics are appended to illustrate the growth of the activities of the 
Board of Pension Commissioners. The total number of pensions in force increased 
from 25,823 to 66,390 during the fiscal years 1918 to 1926, and the total liability 
from $7,273,728, or an average of $282 per pension, to $33,065,471, or an average 
of $498 per pension. While pensions paid to dependants during the 8-year period 
practically doubled in number, those paid on account of disabilities showed an 
increase of more than threefold. Liability under dependant pensions during the 
same period showed practically a threefold increase, while disability pensions had 
increased in 1926 to nearly seven times their 1918 total. 


19.— Pensions in Force as at Mar. 31, 1918-1926. 


Dependants. Disabilities. Total. 
Years. 
No. of ee No. ot Nets No. of force 
Parsons Liability. Pensond: Liability. Pansions® Liability. 

$ $ $ 
OU Suara s+ acids ciate Mrk See ee 10,488 4,168,602 15,335 3,105,126 25,823 7,273,728 
TIO SMS pee ee ee eee 16,753 9,593,056 42,932 7,470,729 59,685 17,063,785 
LODO eeweh: aels to Sb, sutras cites crt 17,823 | 10,841,170 69,203 | 14,335,118 87,026 25,176, 288 
CALs ok 5 ae RN Mire Uta oh See 19,209 | 12,954,141 51,452 | 18,230,697 70,661 31,184, 838 
eT BPA eee Li Le eR See 19,606 | 12,687,237 45,133 | 17,991,535 64, 739 30,678,772 
TOD i ters creat is Seis aoe Mae 19,794 | 12,279,621 43,263 | 18,142,145 63,057 30,421,766 
LONE” Fence pemieteate il RA A i a 19,971 | 12,037,843 43,300 | 18,787,206 63,271 30,825, 049 
BOE. ae tne Re 2 ee ERPS Fe enn e 20,015 | 11,804,825 44 598 | 19,816 ,380 64 ,613 31,621 ,205 
1 OPA aie a Pa en ac pte 20,005 | 11,608 ,530 46 385 | 21,456 ,941 66 390 33 ,065 ,471 


The following figures of disability and dependant pensions 
are beneficiaries under the Pension Act are, as at Mar. 31, 1926:— 


of persons who 


Total number of disability pensions, temporary.................-.eeeeecesece 38 bereia) 
Total number of disability pensions, permanent.....................ecee0eee: 15 ,160 
oS 2 be a at cal ar ae Ohad Wheaties see dietaiot clin katara imei Re ree 46 ,385 

Total number of dependent pensioners— 
Wiclowaee oxime nth ac aac he tatac arn She naar etree oa narra ete 7,811 
(Oa Occhi AcE cA Rieti nh ai tee abe Sea Bt i i Rn es in lb Foon So ak a 12,194 
TOLER ee TIES Peat Liat ees ere be ae 20 ,005 


Number of persons in receipt of benefits under the Pension Act as at March 


31, 1926n8 


Disa ility Pp OUSIONOKS Es. at scarey Mess eee een eos Sacro 46 ,385 
Disability, PENSIONELS. Wi VeSenpyunes = aeysses facies eee ee eee 33 ,563 
Disabilityepensionersschildrentae. seat. eee eee ee ee eee eae 53 ,228 
Disabiliby-pensioners’ ovher-relativesss seat ten <a ese ona oe nee 1,033 
Dependent ponsiomens: . ..2..os ese sate ohare shoes TERA eS ee ee 20 ,005 
Dependent: pensioners’ children. ace see eee ee oe ee se cee ee ee 10 ,314 
Other relatives in addition to main dependant...............seceeccccrcceves 2 ,026 

SOS IE cust REM Co Sae5 oh ets GIP Ea a) Re ccc Me eames 166 ,554 


Scale of Pensions.—The scale of pensions paid to dependent and disability 
pensioners has been several times revised. Before the Great War the pension for 
total disability in the case of a private had been $150 per annum. Since 1920 
the total disability pension in the case of a private has been $900, one-third of this 
being paid as a bonus during the 5 years from Sept. 1, 1921. This bonus was later 
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incorporated into the ordinary pension under c. 49 of the Statutes of 1925, with 
the result that the permanent total disability pension for lieutenants and all ranks 
below is now $900 for an unmarried person, with an addition of $300 for wife, $180 
for first child, $144 for second child and $120 for each additional child. Rates of 
pensions for all ranks were published in tables on pp. 960-962 of the 1925 Year Book, 
to which the reader is referred. 


Federal Appeal Board.—Under c. 62 of the Statutes of 1923, a Federal Appeal 
Board of not less than 5 nor more than 7 members was constituted, to hear appeals 
from the decisions of the Board of Pension Commissioners. As amended by c. 49 
of 1925, the provision is as follows:— 


“Upon the evidence and record upon which the Board of Pension Commissioners 
gave their decision an appeal shall lie in respect of any refusal of pension by the 
Board of Pension Commissioners on the ground that the injury or disease or aggra- 
vation thereof resulting in disability or death was not attributable to or was not 
incurred during military service.”’ 


VI.—MISCELLANEOUS ADMINISTRATION. 
1.—The Soldier Settlement Board of Canada. 


At the end of the calendar year 1926 the amount advanced to soldier settlers 
under the Soldier Settlement Act was $107,812,933. From the inception of the 
scheme to Dec. 31, 1926, loans have been granted to 24,428 settlers, and 6,562 
other settlers are on free government lands without financial assistance from the 
Board, making a total of 30,990 returned men established under the Act. 


During the calendar year only 92 new loans were granted; these were to men 
who had made application for the benefits of the Act prior to Mar. 31, 1924, but who, 
owing to different circumstances, had been unable to complete their arrangements 
for taking up land until 1926. 


The 24,428 loans granted were for the following purposes:— 


PeUHOHASO OL LSA eee AN oe Pee tee ttc FOTO FOR LT ED ot aero on sae $60 ,359 ,019 
Removal of encumbrances.................-+ Beth ote Seah Re eases 2 ,694 ,998 
Perinanont sx pMxvemMen ts Mera. aelenivcheemae oujsle Senractd el Sima atawmcitees samme te 11,355 ,457 
Orel aie stg Wave bie) ty ats 1 | eee see Cee eee ee ae ie Cem ay oer 32 ,987 ,110 

$107 ,406 ,584 
India soldier sentiomMn ent cays cel inkuete Susi oh shih ot sack beeen ta Ate aR  Pors 406 ,349 
Petalloanaduie settlers. AaA..< ewes ait se es ee a See. cee $107 ,812 ,933 


In the calendar year 1926, $4,328,287 was returned to the Treasury on account 
of loans, including loans repaid in full, prepayments, payments due, etc., making a 
total of $28,124,042 paid into the Dominion Treasury on account of soldier settle- 
ment. 


The last collection period will serve to illustrate the manner in which a large 
majority of the settlers who remained on the land are meeting their obligations. 
The total amount due at the close of the period (June 30, 1926) was $4,306,828, 
and of this amount the settlers paid $2,983,797 or 69-3 p.c.; in addition, prepay- 
ments were made of $802,169, bringing the total amount repaid up to $3,785,966. 
Of 17,281 settlers who had payments to meet, 15,359-or 89 p.c. did so in full or in 
part, while 4,541 made prepayments. The 1926-27 collection period is opening, 

25297—60 
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and the early returns indicate that the settlers are meeting their obligations in the 
same manner as a year ago. Nine hundred and twenty settlers have repaid their 
whole indebtedness to the Board, of whom 519 are continuing to operate their 
farms, while the remaining 401 have bought other farms or gone into other lines of 
business. 

During the 1925 session of Parliament, the Soldier Settlement Act was amended 
to provide for a reduction of 40 p.c. in the case of the settler who had purchased 
live stock under the Act prior to October, 1920, and 20 p.c. in the case of the settler 
who had bought live stock under the Act after Oct. 1, 1920, and before Oct. 1, 
1921. The Act provided that these reductions should be credited to the settlers’ 
accounts, and final figures show that the following reductions were effected :— 


On live stockipurchased, prior toWcts1;,1920 ssc. dens dae davis ciow arse cele $2,548 ,330 
Omiiverstock purchased prior to Octal, tOele nts cascacecesenaen fete eeeeueae 355 ,327 
$2 ,903 ,657 


In the session of 1926 Parliament took up the question of the revaluation 
of soldier settlers’ lands, and a Bill was introduced by the Government. As passed 
by the House of Commons, it provided for the appointment by the Minister of 
district arbitration committees having jurisdiction in each soldier settlement 
district, each committee to consist of three members—one a judge of the county 
or district court as chairman of the committee, one a representative of the Soldier 
Settlement Board and a third a representative of a settlers’ organization, if any 
such existed in the district. 

The depreciation in the value of the settler’s property was declared to be the 
diminution not due to neglect or mismanagement on the part of the settler in the 
present market value of the land and the improvements sold to the settler, as 
compared with the price at which the settler purchased the land and improvements 
from the board. The improvements made by the settler were not to be included. 
These were the main features of the Bill that went up to the Senate on May 26. 
The Senate, however, amended the Bill by providing that the Soldier Settlement 
Board should determine depreciation in value; and if any applicant were dissatisfied 
with the decision of the board he should have the right to appeal to the Exchequer 
Court, whose decision in the matter would be final. 

As amended, the Bill was sent back to the House of Commons, but it was not 
finally disposed of before the dissolution of the Fifteenth Parliament. ° 


General Land Settlement.'—The Land Settlement Branch is a development 
of the soldier settlement project under which over 30,000 returned soldiers were 
assisted in becoming established on farm lands. In 1923, it was recognized that 
the Department of Immigration and Colonization possessed no field colonization 
staff and that with open free lands gone, increased permanent land settlement and 
development could not take place without such a staff. The Soldier Settlement 
Board was therefore transferred from the Minister of the Interior to the Minister 
of Immigration and Colonization, and has since functioned as the Land Settlement 
Branch of that department. The Board’s chairman was designated by the Minister 
as Superintendent of the Branch.: 

In 1924 an agreement was negotiated with the British Government providing 
for settling of 3,000 British families on Canadian Government-owned land within 
three years. Up to the end of 1926 the number of families approved by agents of 


1 See also pp. 182-3 of this volume. 
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the Department in Great Britain and Northern Ireland was 2,076, of whom 388 have 
cancelled their applications, leaving a net total of 1,688. These families numbered 
9,367 individuals, including, besides the heads of families, 1,335 dependants of 
working age. In the first year 459 families arrived, and in the second 1,039. 

In 1925 the Minister of Immigration and Colonization negotiated with the 
British Government a further agreement providing for cheap passage rates for 
British farm workers, and undertaking to give the settlers brought out under this 
agreement five years’ after-care through the service of its rural field land settlement 
staff. Up to Dec. 31, 1926, the Board had been instructed by the Department 
to give after-care to 2,486 persons who have come out under the agreement, and had 
undertaken to place 10,000 more of these assisted passage migrants in 1927, and to 
give them after-care for five years. 

To Dec. 31, 1926, the Land Settlement Branch had also placed in farm em- 
ployment 22,335 farm labourers. In the calendar year 1926 there have been placed 
5,027 labourers and dependants numbering 4,163, also 260 domestics. 

From time to time the Board, at the instance of the Department, has investi- 
gated applications made by residents in Canada for the admission of foreign 
Europeans from non-preferred countries. These investigations have necessitated 
long trips into the country to visit the person making the application and to 
ascertain the bona fides of the same. Applications which have been personally and 
individually investigated number 19,270. 

The staff of the Soldier Settlement Board numbered 492 on Dec. 1, 1926, a 
reduction of 69 p.c. since June, 1920, when the high water mark of soldier settle- 
ment activities necessitated personnel numbering 1,579. 


2.—Department of the Secretary of State. 


The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873, through the merging of the previously-existing offices of the Secretaries of 
State for Canada and for the Provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
mouthpiece of the Governor-General, as well as the medium of communication 
between the Dominion and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between 
the two being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is also the 
custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal, as well as the channel 
by which the general public may approach the Crown. 

The Secretary of State is also the Registrar-General, registering all procla- 
mations, commissions, charters, land patents and other instruments issued under 
the Great Seal. He is further charged with the administration of the Companies 
Act, the Canada Temperance Act, the Naturalization Act, the Board of Trade and 
Trade Unions Acts, the Ticket of Leave Act and the War Charities Act. The follow- 
ing information on these subjects has been secured in the course of administration, 


Charters of Incorporation.—The number of companies incorporated under 
the Companies Act and amending Acts during the fiscal year 1925-26 was 801, 
with a total capitalization of $353,342,800. Supplementary letters patent were 
granted to 183 companies during the year, 48 of which increased their capital 
stock by the aggregate amount of $33,303,500; 47 decreased their capital stock by 
$43,797,780.50; the remaining 88 were granted supplementary letters patent for 
various purposes, such as changing names, extending powers, etc. The total 
capitalization of new companies plus the increase of capital of existing companies 
amounted to $386,646,300. 

25297—604 
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In Table 20 will be found the number and capitalization of companies incor- 
porated during the years 1900-1926. 
20.—Number and Capitalization of Companies Incorporated under the Companies 


Act and amending Acts during the calendar years 1900-1997, and for the fiscal 
years ended March 31, 1908-1926. 


New Companies, Old Companies. Gross Old Companies. Net 
Increase Increase 
Years. Cantal Increase in Decrease ) 
Number.| = su e Number. in Capital- | Number. in Capital- 
LEI Capital. ization. Capital. ization. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

53 9,558,900 — | 3,351,000} 12,909,900 - -—| 12,909,900 
55 7,662,552 — | 3,420,000) 11,082,552 - - 11,082,552 
126 | 51,182,850 — | 5,055,000) 56,237,850 - — | 56,237,850 
187 | 83,405,340 — | 5,854,520) 89,259,340 ~ — | 89,259,340 
206 | 80,597,752 — | 3,366,000} 83,963,752 - — | 83,963,752 
293 | 99,910,900 — | 9,685,000) 109,595,900 ~ — | 109,595,900 
374 | 180,173,075 — |32,403,000| 212,576,075 - — | 212,576,075 
378 | 132,686,300 — |19,091,900) 151,778,200 - — | 151,778,200 
64 13,299, 000 - 865,000) 14,164,000 - - 14, 164,000 
366 | 121,624,875 — |72,293,000) 193,917,875 - — | 193,917,875 
420 | 301,788,300 44 |46,589,500| 348,377,800 4 670,600] 347,707,200 
454 | 458,415,800 45 |24,715,600| 483,131,400 4 110,650,000) 472,481,400 
575 | 447,626,999 44 |42,939,000| 490,565,999 7 |17,880,800| 472,685,199 
835 | 625,212,309 54 155,549,900} 680,962, 200 5 |11,861,381) 669, 100,819 
647 | 361,708,567 61 |63,599, 003} 425,307,570 3 | 3,290,000} 422,017,570 
461 | 208,283, 633 34 |26, 650,000) 234, 933, 633 4 | 6,840,000} 228,093, 633 
1916 $28.27 534 | 157,342,800 28 168,996,000} 226,338,800 11 | 4,811,700) 221,527,100 
LONG e es ee 606 | 207,967,810 36 |26,540,000} 234,507,810 3 | 5;050,000) 229,457,810 
191Si.cee 574 | 335,982,400 41 |69,321,400| 405,303,800 4 | 1,884,300) 403,419,500 
tA Oe nae 512 | 214,326,000 69 |67, 583,625} 281,909, 625 J1 | 2,115,985] 279,793,640 
19200 ee 991 | 603,210,850 88 |85,187,750| 688,398, 600 10 |19,530,000} 668,868, 600 
LORIO ees 852 | 752,062, 683 135 |79, 803,000) 831,865, 683 17 | 7,698,300) 824, 167,383 
: kt a 875 | 351,555,900 43 |18,275,000] 369,830,900 13 | 5,121,450) 364,709, 450 
1G0S one 752 | 314,603,050 45 |46,108,500) 360,711,550 30 |10, 751,123] 349,960,427 
AGIA 604 | 204, 646, 283 58 |15,352, 755} 219,999,038 27 |57,944,410| 262,054, 628 
1925... o)0 oct 663 | 231,044, 800 47 |15,549,573) 246,594,373 28 |43, 863,633] 202,730,740 
3 Ae a ala ’ 801 | 353,342,800 48 |33, 303,500) 386, 646,300 47 |43, 797,780] 342,848,520 


Naturalizations.—The naturalizations effected under the Naturalization Act 
(R.S. 1906, c. 77) for the calendar years 1908-1917 inclusive, were given on page 594 
of the Year Book for 1919. Since Jan. 1, 1918, the only method of obtaining 
naturalization has been under what is known as the ‘Imperial’ Naturalization 
Act, which came into force on Jan. 1, 1915. This Act was known under the title 
of the Naturalization Act, 1914, until July 7, 1919, when it was repealed and the 
Naturalization Act, 1919, came into force. On July 1, 1920, the Naturalization 
Act, 1919, was repealed, and the Naturalization Act, 1914, was revived and amended 
under the title of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920. This latter Act is the 
one now in force. By an amendment passed by Parliament in 1923, the restriction 
by which persons of alien enemy birth were ineligible to receive certificates of 
naturalization for a period of 10 years after the termination of the war was removed, 
and at the present time any alien may apply for naturalization, regardless of his 
nationality. 

Table 22 shows the number of naturalization certificates issued to single persons 
or heads of families under these Acts during the calendar years from 1917 to 1925. 
The total number of persons naturalized during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926, 
including the wives and minor children of those to whom naturalization certificates 
were issued, was 15,403. 
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21. Naturalizations in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, effected under the 
Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920, during the calendar years 1917-1925. 


Nationalities. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
mevanians Le Ie ke - - - 1 3 4 5 3 12 
FES TN CT TO 58 ll 37 | 3,558 | 2,521 | 1,600 989 888 927 
TRDMARG Sone ete see - = - 1 - il - - - 
Arpontinians: si #6 s/c Sek - - 1 - 1 2 = 1 
PARISUPIANA +;...0 Je ae oe e dor ss - ~ - 15 182 89 606 | 1,108 1,021 
Austro-Hungarians........ - - - 3 25 5 10 15 9 
Austrians (Ukrainians).... - = - = = 2 - 1 - 
LEN Nairn Sake eee heme oe oat 1 8 65 102 137 132 129 157 192 
Hohemians, 2.62.65... 246 - - 2 = - = - =. = 
Benvaisns AG. cc05 fy Ss. = = s2 = - 1 - - - 
Brasiliansy. 0) o.oo de nae: = - - 2 2 5 4 - 1 
British in Canada......... - _ 3 - - - - - = 
IB ReABIAND iad oo ae - - - 3 5 3 32 74 76 
OAT ee - = = - - 1 - - 1 
Girinose:. His: 36 ee. 4 2 21 20 25 14 10 60 50 
Czechoslovaks............ = — 1 102 145 99 64 115 

BHOSE TT ees oe ae 12 16 115 133 171 125 93 79 108 
IDutebrr- yore. ted. he. 4 4 18 80 99 94 65 51 85 67 
Dutch East Indians....... - 1 = - — = = — - 
EU PERNA. «eee eee «ae - = - - - 2 1 2 - 
Ly ee ee ee - - 17 111 152 115 74 152 184 
BRONCO sore te ees ones 5} 7 128 127 158 124 96 105 107 
Germans Say. 28... 250032 - 1 - 112 257 195 144 346 246 
Germans(Alsace-Lorraine) - - - - - - - = 
Greeksveecr itil . ad. - 4 30 161 224 260 268 384 292 
Groeksi(Tark) 42.0 o0 sos < - - - - - 1 - - 1 
Eiunearians: 055.0... - - - 7 28 31 24 112 71 
Fdolanderatee tPF. aoe . - - - - - - - 10 
MUSAB SER Oe cass. SR es 1 5 156 181 432 665 886 | 1,366 1,258 
Japaneses (5950. 20. oe 31 15 82 125 135 95 29 92 
eee N toe: aa ed ee ee - - - 3 2 - - - - 
Luxembourgers........... - 1 1 6 7 3 5 - 5 
Mexicans * 005.03 saat 4? - - - - - - 1 - - 
Montenegrins.............. - - 1 4 4 - 1 1 2 
Nationality undetermined - - - - 1 - = 4 1 
No Nationality........... - = 2 1 3 1 3 1 - 
Worwegians.--. 20-5... <; 4 34 210 366 301 209 151 207 183 
Palestmiansis; : 055 cease. - = 7 - ~ 7 5 2 - 
CEPI S12 Ty a ee ~ - - 3 4 - 1 4 5 
Persians (Armenian)...... - - - - ~ - - = 1 
ae a ae eee ae ~ - 58 | 1,194] 1,939 | 1,088 654 926 749 
Poles (Russian)........... - - - - 3 ~ = = = 
Poles (Ukrainian)......... - - - 7 287 302 12 - ~ 
WOTLURUOBG: KA cere soe - = 1 - il 1 - 1 1 
Re-AQMISsION teen: oyna. - 4 4 - - - - - - 
PRINMAINANS cy dase ces: 2 6 55 384 873 585 475 620 561 
I QREIANS, coer. <ck osc osciere 5 9 687 1,303 2,027 1,715 1, 206 1,240 989 
Serb-Croat-Slovenes...... - — - 2 123 99 80 119 117 
SBE ANIBOE «TE cls. hoe ce ee cals - 3 3 24 4 3 - - ~ 
Se os ae ae ea re ~ 3 4 5 3 8 5 10 8 
Subjects of Allied Powers. - - - 28 77 120 188 - - 
SWRUESe rie here caeeae ee. 8 oT 236 384 437 276 226 284 262 
OA OCC at aa ee eae Cee 1 10 39 51 69 49 43 42 48 
Aiyicy 2 ee en ee ne ae - - - 2 10 if 8 22 25 
Turks (Armenian)......... - - 1 39 67 86 79 69 35 
Turks (Assyrian).......... - ~ - - 3 1 = = = 
Turks (Bulgarian)......... ~ - - ~ - = - = 1 
Parr LAT OOIE) nee ace ee - - - 3 15 7 7 2 12 
Turks (Macedonian)....... - - - - 1 - - = = 
Turks (Mesopotamian).... - - - 4 2 5 2 - 1 
Turks (Palestinian)....... - - - 1 1 ~ ~ 1 1 
Waris (Syrian) isis sess - - 11 79 134 136 125 137 118 
MeNerNG ANG a 52 of avde so: 1 ~ ~ - ~ - 1 = i 
eeaOn Bit crs ch tide ess - - ~ 2 3 - 2 2 1 
Section 11, s.s. (ec), ¢. 38, 

Nat. Act, 1919%.5...0%5. - - 2 - - = = - 

Total ccs) Jace 135 195 | 2,051 | 8,776 | 11,098 | 8,344 | 6,795 | 8,843 7,873 


1 Under Section 4 of the Naturalization Act, 1914, the Secretary of State is authorized in his discretion 
to grant a special certificate of naturalization to any person with regard to whose nationality as a British 


subject a doubt exists. ; : : ; ; : : 
2 Resumption of British nationality by wife of alien being a subject of state at war with His Majesty. 


Canada Temperance Act.—Under Parts I and II of this Act, provision is 
made for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors in counties and cities. 
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No votes, however, have been taken since July 31, 1923, the date of the plebiscite 
in the county of Stanstead, Quebec. Part III of the Act relates to penalties and 
prosecutions, while Part IV relates to the prohibition of the importation and expor- 
tation of intoxicating liquors into and from the provinces. All the provinces except 
Quebec and British Columbia have carried plebiscites in favour of the prohibition 
of importation of liquors. Exportation is prohibited from the provinces of New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


3.—Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police (formerly the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police) .are distributed throughout the Dominion, with headquarters at Ottawa. 
The operations of the force for the year ended Sept. 30, 1926, are described in the 
Commissioners’ Report for that year, which shows that during the year the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police discharged numerous and varied functions, in several 
instances aiding Provincial Governments in the maintenance of law and order, 
assisting the Dominion Department of Health in putting down the illicit 
traffic in narcotics, the Secretary of State in inquiring into the suitability for citizen- 
ship of applicants for naturalization, the Department of Finance in protecting 
Government moneys, the Department of Customs and Excise in the repression of 
smuggling, the Department of Marine and Fisheries in protecting property in 
cases of wrecks and in enforcing fisheries regulations, the Post Office Department 
in tracking down mail robbers, the Department of the Interior in enforcing law 
and order in the national parks, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in taking the 
census of outlying communities, and the Department of Indian Affairs in the en- 
forcement of the Indian Act, while important patrol work has been done in the 
Arctic regions. On Sept. 30, 1926, the strength of the force was 53 officers and 
910 non-commissioned officers and constables, with 314 horses and 281 dogs. 

In recent years there have been considerable reductions in the strength of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, resulting in a progressive decline from 1,680 in 
1921 to 963 in 1926—a total reduction of 43 p.c. The details are shown in Table 22. 


22.—Strength and Distribution of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police on 
Sept. 39, 1926, with totals for 1920-26. 


» 
a a ite Ss S 
= 3 B = us S o 5 a 
S on 3 2 8 O| Sin. af eae 
Schedule. 5/88) |} 6/2/81] a le8l ¢ FE A [8s ules! 2 
Safe} 8) 8/215) 8 Ss] § Sel gs Esissisel 3 
Be) oO > =| ae ad fu 8 |oalaaul 3 q 
OA} GO! FS = 3 Ql] So rRO!] SS OR! & |SH]oM =16) a 
Tiare lrolsalalaia |F Ia | Mle |4 jo-_o 
Commissioner: cect ace adeeloseek if) ae Su eS Ne a ee (ee ee 1 
Asst. Commissioners............ 1} - - il -{| -| -/| -]| -] - 2 
Superintendents................. 1; -| <- 2) - Hd 1} 2) C= | =a) Sale 1 11 
ENSPGCtOLS EEE octet cock ae 2 iT 1 6} 83 4 5 9 2) 44 -|] =] -] - 37 
SUrceoneee. eres eee. eae Sane ee y=] -} =] -] -] -] -J] = 1 
Veterinary Surgeon.............. = |p =} =a esa = Lieseho ail a= hes oh Sle 1 
Stati Serfeants: wadsesccseecke so. 7 1 if ye 6 6} 83 3 1} - 1] - 3 39 
Sergeaitss na: cee ene 9 1 2) 18 Di) 24S LSet 1 4, - - - 12 100 
Cobporalss cco tce cen ieetiniee We 2 SSO eZ sOl OIA GH. Gh) ly enh a= 2 137 
Constables Mii Be 0.5 se ebro ss eek 23} 23} 21) 201; 26} 90) 47) 46; 17| 33 6 2 3 9 547 
Special Constables.............. ll) - co) es ee 8 Re 9 Pe al i We 8 2) ea IP Pomel pe 87 
Total Personnel........ 1926) 66) 28) 37) 276) 47] 173] 113] 93) 34) 56) 7| 3] 3] 27] 963 
5 aaah Miers ato: 1925} 72} 30} 27) 294) 52) 182] 116} 94) 37) 4 8 3 3| 10 977 
GE Wing tae 1924) 72) 382) 27] 295) 51) 192] 128] 109} 40) 52 7 2 3} 10) 1,020 
Mit Glee s: 1923) 72] 32) 31] 317) 64) 253) 152] 143) 42) 29 4 9) -| -j| 1,148 
ar ens 1922) 79) 37] 41) 288) JL! 274) 173] 175) 51] 27 4 qo 1,227 
Sr Wom.) atk 1921; 79} 32] 26] 440] 162) 329] 266) 265) 52) 28) 1) -| -| - | 1,680 
yee 2 a ae 1920! 72! 25] 91 3841 1601 400! 300! 257| 481 161 -| -! -! -| 1,671 
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4.—Judicial and Penitentiary Statistics. 


The collection and publication of criminal statistics was first authorized by an 
Act of 1876 (89 Vict., c. 13), and the results have been published upon a comparable 
basis in an annual report from that time to the present and are now collected and 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the Statistics Act (8-9 Gea 
V, ce. 43), which provides for the receipt of an annual return by the Bureau from 
every court or tribunal administering criminal justice. The statistics as published 
show for each judicial district (155 in number) the offences that have been com- 
mitted, analysed to indicate the nature of the offence, the age, sex, occupation and 
social condition, birthplace, etc., of the convicted, and the sentences imposed. 
The Act also provides for the collection of the statistics of penitentiaries, prisons, 
reformatories and gaols, as complementary to the preceding. 


1.—General Tables. 


The statistics relate to years ending Sept. 30, the latest report being for 1925. 
Beginning with the report for 1922, an enlargement of the classification of offences 
has been adopted, by which offences of juvenile offenders are compiled separately 
from those of adults. The term “indictable” applies to offences of adults only, 
similar offences committed by juveniles being termed “major” offences; similarly, 
‘non-indictable” offences of adults are termed “minor” offences when attributed 
to juveniles. All current tables have been worked out for 1921 and subsequent 
years in accordance with the new classification, but a comparative historical table, 
giving the totals for different classes of criminal offences and minor offences, includ- 
ing juvenile delinquents, from 1876 to 1925, is here published (Table 23), together 
with a more detailed table for recent years (Table 24). In the consideration of the 
former it should be remembered that while the criminal code undergoes little change 
over periods of time, the figures of summary convictions depend very much upon 
the changes in the customs of the people, and are apt to increase with the increasing 
urbanization of the population. The most significant column of Table 23 is the 
figure of criminal offences per 100,000 of population. Attention may be drawn 
to the increase in the proportion of both criminal offences and minor offences to 
population in the past year, convictions for criminal offences having risen from 
277 per 100,000 population in 1924 to 289 per 100,000 population in 1925, and con- 
victions for minor offences from 1,535 per 100,000 in 1924 to 1,610 per 100,000 in 
1925. 

It should be understood that the classification of offences in these general 
tables is irrespective of the more technical classification into ‘indictable’ and ‘“non- 
indictable” offences under the Criminal Code. The object here is to show a broad 
historical record of criminal and minor offences respectively. 
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23. Convictions, by Groups of Criminal Offences, and Total Convictions for Minor 
Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1876-1925, with Proportions to Population. 


Criminal Offences. 
Offences against ve Total 
eng ane Mi Oft Criminal 
‘ pre gery per Total of Minor ences. ee 
the Bia with- | misde- rimina ences. 
Years. peion ee out | mean- Offences. 
vio- ours. 
lence. lenge 
p.c. of Per p.c. of Per 
No. No. No. No. No. all of- | 100,000} No. all of- | 100,000 No. 
fences. | pop. fences. | pop. 
1876... 4,959 201 2,870 121 8,151 28-9 206| 20,064 71-1 508 28,215 
VSTi 55203 229 3,316 114 8,912 29-4 222) 21,388 70-6 533 30,300 
1878... 5,376 222 3,612 129 9,339 28-3 229) 23,666 71-7 580 33,005 
1879... 4,815 238 3,043 75 8, 168 28-4 197| 20,568 71-6 496 28,736 
1880... 5, 694 176 3,018 202 9,090 32-2 215) 19,119 67-8 454 28,209 
1881... 4,353 144 2,593 288 7,378 25-2 170) 21,847 74-8 504 29, 225 
1882... 4,667 173 2,845 106 7,791 24-9 178) 23,514 75-1 536 31,305 
1883... 4,868 132; 2,587 128) 7; 715 22-9 174| 25,857 77-1 583 33,572 
1884... 4,288 228 3,547 167 8, 230 27°6 183} 21,563 72-4 481 29,793 
1885... 5,057 222 3,157 289 8,725 25-6 192) 25,317 74-4 558 34,042 
1886... 5, 202 255 2,943 224 8, 624 25-2 188) 25,581 74-8 557 34, 205 
W887i: 4,902 208 2,519 224 7,873 22-7 170) 26,772 ies 577 34, 645 
1888... 4,790 225 3,442 162 8,619 22-8 184} 29,173 77-2 622 37,792 
1889... 5, 284 283 3,456 164 9,187 23-8 194} 29,421 76-2 621 38 , 608 
1890... 5,093 276| 3,267 164} 8,800 22-7 184} 29,906 77:3 624 38,706 
1891... 4,788 283 3,369 160 8,600 22-9 178} 29,017 77-1 599 37,617 
1892... 4,903 251 3, 232 173 8,559 24-3 175| 26,734 75-7 547 35, 293 
1893... 4,689 362 3,574 181 8, 806 24-7 178} 26,847 75:3 544 35, 653 
1894... 4,599 450 4,155 200 9,404 26:0 189} 26,761 74-0 537 36, 165 
1895... 4,652 462 4,199 295 9,608 25-6 191| 27,977 74-4 556 37,585 
1896... 4,544 408 4,104 301 9,357 25-1 184} 27,921 74-9 549 37,278 
1897... 4,418 475 4,431 409 9,733 25-6 189} 28,245 74-4 550 37,978 
1898... 4,594 540 4,594 335} 10,063 26-3 193) 28,143 73-7 514 38, 206 
1899... 4,227 444 4,541 339 9,551 24-7 181] 29,159 75-3 554 38,710 
1900... 4,598 413 4,571 411 9,993 24-0 188} 31,661 76-0 595 41,654 
1901... 4,698 451 4,441 384 9,974 23-7 184) 32,174 76-3 596 42,148 
1902... 4,773 413 4,541 363} 10,090 23-1 182) 33,446 76-9 605 43,536 
1903... 5,480 543 4,944 505} 11,472 22-8 202} 38,911 77-2 686 50, 383 
1904... 5,919 552 5,295 528] 12,294 22-4 211} 42,652 77-6 732 54,946 
1905... 5, 694 656 6,711 812) 12,873 20-6 215) 49,686 79-4 829 62,559 
1906... 6,215 645 6,425 1,078) 14,363 20-3 233) 56,540 79-7 916 70,903 
1907... 6, 651 681 6,907 807; 15,046 19-0 239) 64,124 81-0 1,017 79,170 
1908... 7,379 893 7,973 1,069} 17,314 19-5 266] 71,320 80-5 1,099 88, 634 
1909... 6,586 848 Ue Ue! Iesoll| elOcoar, 18-4 247) 73,415 81-6 1,096 89, 952 
1910... 7,793 943 8,191 1,131) 18,058 17-5 263) 84,845 82-5 1,227 102, 903 
LOE. 8,352 977 9,024 1,194) 19,547 17:3 273| 93,713 82-7 1,309 113, 260 
1912... 9,371 1,195} 10,626 1,540] 22,732 15-5 309| 123,795 84-5 1,686 146, 527 
1913...} 11,444 1,472| 12,721 1,724) 27,361 15-8 363| 145,777 84-2 1,936 173,138 
1914...| 12,136 1,810) 14,645 1,952) 30,543 16-7 397] 152,492 83-3 1,982 183,035 
1915...| 10,664 2,234| 14,269 1,525) 28,692 18-7 373| 124,363 81-3 1,619 153,055 
1916... 9,327 1,478} 11,018 1,459) 23,282 18-8 289} 100,509 81-2 1,251 123,791 
AGU 7a 6, 852 1,321 9, 886 1,271]. 19,330 16-9 236) 94,681 83-1 1,157 114,011 
1918... 7,292 2,049) 10,743 1,390) 21,474 17-4 258) 101,795 82-6 1,222 123, 269 
LOLs UE 2,606) 11,508 1,656) 23,501 18-1 277| 106,518 81-9 1,256 130,019 
1920... 8,281 2,310} 11,634 2,059) 24,284 14-9 281) 138,424 85-1 1,604 162,708 
1921 8,197 2,609} 12,059 2,081) 24,946 14-2 284| 152,227 85-9 1,731 177,173 
1922... 7,291 2,783) 11,607 2,610} 24,291 15-3 271) 134,049 84-7 1,498 158, 340 
1923... 7,550 2,076] 11,482 3,075} 24,183 15-1 266} 135,069 84-8 1,487 159, 252 
1924... 7,595 2,536] 12,790 2,635) 25,556 15-3 277| 141, 663 84-7 1,535 167, 219 
1925... 7,826} 2,749) 13,892} 2,644) 27,111 15-3 289| 150,672 84-7) 1,610) 177,783 
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24.—Convictions for Criminal and Minor Offences by Classes of Offence, years 
ended Sept. 30, 1921-1925 (including Juveniles). 


A.—NUMBERS. 


Classes of Offences. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Ditences against the persons. ...00Rgoe es as io Rieee cos 8,197 7,291 7,550 7,595 7,826 
Offences against property with violence............ 2,609 2,783 2,076 2,536 2,749 
Offences against property without violence......... 12,059 11, 607 11,482 12,790 13,892 
Other felonies and misdemeanours...............-- 2,081 2,610 3,075 2,635 2,644 
Total for criminal offences................. 24,946 24,291 24,183 25 , 556 Pale iat 
Breach of Municipal Acts and By-laws............. 74,459 69, 297 69, 445 72,389 76,619 
Bre qeimor (auOr laws. 29a hee accaukide cs eas cases ce on 10,460 8,519 10,090 10,449 11,636 
Ce OO re YA Te SAE E Rye OR ru fe. eee oie 34,362 25,051 25 , 565 27,345 26,754 
CORSE ee. ceca Seer Mero gee ae leh A 5,561 4,796 3,969 4,596 5, 830 
Haase ale sd ISOFder ly ee 40. yond hes tice nes 5,560 5,468 5,026 4,974 5,946 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates thereof........ 4,051 3,918 4,438 4,658 4,495 
Miscellaneous minor offences..............--2000055 17,774 17,000 16,536 17, 252 19,392 
Total:ior mimomoiences.. Sa «5 .<<.4 Rees ses 1523227 134,049 135, 069 141, 663 150, 672 
Grand “Tl otalite.. 2 228 98 oe cee te ee 177,173 | 158,340 | 159,252 | 167,219 177,783 
B.—RATIOS PER CENT OF TOTAL AND PER 100,000 OF POPULATION. 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 

Classes of Offences. Per Per Per Per Per 
Per | 100,000 | Per | 100,000 | Per | 100,000 | Pe | 100,000 | Pe" | 100,000 

. pop. . pop. pop. z pop. J pop. 
Offences against the person.| 4-6 93 4-6 81 4-7 834 eked 82 | 4-4 84 

Offences against property 

wath violence.........06<.| 1:5 30 | eh 7 31 1-3 23) ele 27 We le6 29 
Offences against property 

without violence..........| 6°8 137 7:3 130 7-2 126 7:7 139 7:8 148 
Other felonies and misde- 

PAGAROUT BOSS cis clings ewes 1-2 24 1-7 29 2-0 34 1:6 29 1:5 28 
Total for criminal offences.| 14-1 284 | 15-3 271 | 15-2 266 | 15-3 277 | 15-3 289 
Breach of Municipal Acts 

and. By-laws. ............ 42-1 847 | 43-8 775 | 43-6 765 | 43-3 785 | 43-1 818 
Breath of liquor laws...... 5-9 119 5-4 95 | 6:3 lil 6-3 113 6-6 124 
Drmiikkennessi 4235 sou Fe lsc 19-4 391 | 15-8 282 | 16-0 281 | 16-4 296 | 15-0 286 
WEED 5 We cee carers apnea 3-1 63 3-0 53 2-5 44 2:7 50 ore 62 
Loose, idle and disorderly..| 3-1 63 3-5 61 3-1 55 2-9 54 3°3 64 
Keeping bawdy houses and 

inmates thereof.......... 2-3 46 | 2-5 44 | 2-8 49 | 2-8 50 | 2-5 48 
Miscellaneous minor offences} 10-0 202 | 10-7 190 | 10-4 182 | 10-3 187 | 10-9 208 
Total for minor offences....| 85-9 1,731 | 84-7 1,500 | 84-7 1,487 | 84-7 1,535 | 84-7 1,610 

Grand. Total. ...... 2. 100 2,015 100 ny ir | 100 1,753 100 1,812 100 1,899 


The recent trend of total convictions, including those of juveniles, and of sent- 
ences imposed, is shown by provinces for the years 1919 to 1925 in Table 25. A 
satisfactory feature shown in this table is the decline of penitentiary sentences in 
Canada from 1,614 in 1921 to 1,536 in 1925, as indicating a decline in the number of 
serious crimes. Death sentences, which numbered 28 in 1919 and 26 in 1920, fel] 
to 15 in 1923, rose to 22 in 1924, and dropped to 18 in 1925. 
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25.—Convictions and Sentences for all Offences, by Provinces, 1919-19252. 


Provinces. 1919. 
No. 
Canada— 
@WONnVICtIOUSt oe acer ose re 130,019 
Sentences— 
Penitential yt. icone ts 1,214 
Gaolior tne) emer 105, 747 
Reflormatory...ccceee ess: 678 
Death (ees d eee 28 
Other sentences.......... 22,352 
Prince Edward Island— 
Convictions"... 3eeese se. 267 
Sentences— 
Penit entiaxyees1.xs.0 ee 2 
Gaolion fines bs. 2) ae 240 
Reformatory sss. cena 6 
eat, ney. ee - 
Other sentences.......... 19 
Nova Scotia— 
Convactionss.e ee. Une 6,300 
Sentences— 
Penibentiat Vie. a.n. nee. 108 
Gaol/or fine. sa... ‘ 5,471 
RetormatOnryes. acetone 44 
Destine 2 5 ke eee tae sce - 
Other sentences.......... 677 
New Brunswick— 
Convictions 24 fae... eee 2,780 
Sentences— 
IPenitentianynncdee toate 53 
Gaolior fine. ..i5.208%..25. 2,477 
Relormatory cseenssecee 21 
Death: 25; 1 ae ck ee 1 
Other sentences.......... 228 
Quebec— 
Convictions, jth «20 seek 34, 801 
Sentences— 
Penitentiaryaneens «4h 855 
GaOlior ANG occas seeds 28,135 
Rietormatoryeess...s2 ee. 185 
Deng. PRC Meer jai 7 
Othersentences.......... 6,119 
Ontario— 
Convictions: -en cere an tere 53,215 
Sentences— 
Penihentiaryacenis.: «once 389 
Gaolior fine ae... ..4. bate 41,211 
Reformatorysas.... .... 2/8 323 
Deaths <8..6 OR ceva goer 
Other sentences.......... 11, 284 
Manitoba— 
G@onvictions:.iak were es 9,514 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary in<.¢.0...0%: 87 
Gaol omfine, 5Iaa.. .. 388. 7,387 
Reformatony:canies sacssen 64 
DCathton.cce dee ee - 
Other sentences.......... 1,976 
Saskatchewan— 
Convictions... a.cemhe «ree RD 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary:2 gem vie 63 
Gaolor Bue jcc keene 6, 636 
Reformatory............. - 
Deathiiec caesarean ites 8 
Other sentences.......... 608 


1920. 


No. 
162, 708 


1921, 


No. 
177,173 


1922. 


No. 
158, 340 


72,787 
559 
55,599 
218 


6 
16, 405 


11,840 


171 
8,737 
54 


1 
2,877 


1923. 


No. 
159, 252 


1924. 


No. 
167,219 


1925. 


No. 

177, 783 
1,536 

144, 960 
1,033 


18 
30,236 
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25.—Convictions and Sentences for all Offences, by Provinces, 1919-19252—concluded. 


Provinces. 1919. 1920. 1921, 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 
No No No No. No No No 
Alberta— 
WONVICTIONA. 6. geod eek cet 7,001 8, 459 9, 847 9,201 10, 067 9,765 9,368 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary. cc ccc. <<!sss ds 76 67 67 99 a 83 86 
OGHOU TING, <6 cute ca onto 6,401 7,756 8, 809 7,907 9,384 8, 442 7,630 
MelormatOry....ka. s .csnGe 1 4 4 19 10 4 8 
OSS 51 5 a a 3 3 2 2 4 £ 2 
Other sentences.......... 520 629 965 1,174 592 1235 1,642 
British Columbia— 
Convictions: §. oh stes hase cr 8,789 15,434 16,020 13,066 13,115 14,773 16,620 
Sentences— : 
Penitentiary..... Pe 81 0 194 129 123 204 170 
Gaol or fine... 7,768 14,084 14,617 11,822 12,349 13,757 154382 
Reformatory. 34 22 15 26 31 18 9 
Deaths ask ea 1 - 3 3 - 2 6 
Othersentences.......... 905 1,248 1,191 1,086 612 792 1,063 
The Territories!— 
Coryictionse ee. Jas es 37 55 40 62 44 39 95 
Sentences— 
MOTTE CDGIALY. sisis vcrenevcid cassis - - - - 2 1 - 
Gadlorthine.Aeiees.. 2. 21 45 21 39 39 33 28 
TR ClOr MIA GORY A wisisjece ois sur - - - - = - = 
PONE e Meet te eer - - - - 2 = = 
Other sentences.......... 16 10 19 23 1 5 67 


1Yukon Territory only for 1919-22. 2Vears ended Sept. 30. 


2.—Indictable Offences. 


The progress of a community, from the moral point of view, is often judged 
by the number of convictions for indictable offences, as these are less affected than 
non-indictable offences by extraneous circumstances and the varying methods of 
law enforcement in different areas and in different years. However, in the study 
of such statistics it is important to have comparable figures over a period of years, 
and these are set out by provinces for the latest 11 years available in Table 26. 
Again, in Table 27 are shown the number of charges and convictions and the per- 
centage of acquittals for the 3 years ended Sept. 30, 1923-25, the figures indicating 
a decreasing percentage of acquittals in the latest year, though this percentage 
was itself somewhat higher than in the years 1918 to 1920. 

While the number of convictions in 1925 was greater than in any other year 
since 1915, it should be remembered that the population of Canada has grown by 
something like 20 p.c. in the period covered by Table 26. 


26.—Convictions of Persons 16 years of age and upwards for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 39, 1915-1925. 


Years. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.) Total. 
DODD ses 12 840 206} 2,427 7,112 1,362 1,993) 2,082 1,517 24| 17,575 
pit een 11 519 241 3,166 6, 023 914 sume gi 1,895 1,503 20} 16,003 
SORT. as. 21 427 228 2,667 4,824 755 1,057 894 1,058 22] 11,953 
pi] | ee 12 563 230 2,916 6,111 811 1,067 886 659 11| 18,266 
1919.5. . 14 663 241 2,960 6, 605 919 1,134 1,028 951 5 14,520 
19205 5 a5: 4 580 375 2,517 6,707 987 1,467 1, 233 1,212 6} 15,088 
FORRES «i. 15 712 313 2,654 7,548 1,159 1,220 1, 263 1, 282 3} 16,169 
1928; -.-e 27 701 322 2, 885 7,021 1,188 1,391 1,171 1,004 10] 15,720 
1923..... 13 400 148 2,655 6, 886 1,094 1,446 1,424 1,116 1) 15,1881 
19724... .:. 25 595 224 2,729 7,180 1,160 1, 647 1,423 1, 265 9| 16,2582 
1925... 3 624 244 3,084 7,751 1,215 1, 654 1, 254 1,385 5| 17,2193 


UIncludes 5 in Northwest Territories. %Includes 1 in Northwest Territories. %Ircludes 38 in North- 
west Territories. 
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27._Charges, Convictions and Percentages of Acquittals for Indictable Offences, by . 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 39, 1923-1925. 


Nore.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


1923. 1924. 1925. 
Provinces. Char- | Convic-] Acquit-| Char- | Convic-| Acquit-| Char- | Convic-] Acquit- 
ges. tions. tals. ges. tions. tals. ges. tions. tals. 
No. No. Cc. No. No. p.c. No. No. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island..... 18 13 27-8 29 25 13-8 10 3 70-0 
Nova Scotiaiannc.... acme 636 400 36-9 789 595 24-6 827 624 24-6 
New Brunswick........... 206 148 28-1 261 224 14-2 296 244 17-5 
Quebece.. Fe F052 Le 3,501, |) 2,655 24-1] 3,440] 2,729 20-7 | 4,233 | 3,084 27-1 
OntaniOwa emanate cctasc. 9,185 6, 886 24-9 9,409 7,180 23-7 9, 838 7, 101 21-2 
IMANTtOWa armers.. oe acencres 1,419 1,094 22-9 1,405 1,160 17-4 1,445 1,215 15-9 
Saskatchewan............. 1,587 1,446 8-8 1,849 1,647 10-9 1,791 1,654 71:7 
IND OT TAMPEG och oars eaogediow 13753 1,424 18-6 1,887 1,423 24-6 1,571 1, 254 20-2 
British Columbia......... 1,443 1,116 22-5 1,588 1,265 20-3 1, 669 1,384 17-0 
Wiakson es et Poors eee 2 i - 9 9 - 2 2 
INGWis erritories...... 4.06. 9 5 44-4 1 1 - 3 3 - 
Canadags.....-c20538 19,759 | 15,188 23-0 | 29,667 | 16,258 21-3 | 21,685 | 17,219 25 9 


Classes of Indictable Offences.—Indictable offences are divided under the 
Canadian system into 6 main classes, as follows:—offences against the person, 
offences against property with violence, offences against property without violence, 
malicious offences against property, forgery and other offences against the currency, 
and other indictable offences. Convictions in the first, third, fourth and sixth 
classes show an increase between 1923 and 1925, but convictions for offences against 
property (with violence) and for forgery and other offences against the currency 
show a decline in the two years. Especially noteworthy is the increase of convic- 
tions for “‘illicit stills’ from 220 in 1921 to 1,068 in 1923, 955 in 1924 and 548 in 1925. 
Details by offences are given in Table 28 and the details of the disposition of the 
charges in Table 29, which shows, among other information, that convictions of 
females numbered 2,035 in 1925 as against 1,826 in 1924, 1,609 in 1923, 1,609 in 1922, 
and 1,765 in 1921. Details as to the occupations, conjugal condition, educational 
status, ages, use of liquors, birthplaces and religions of those convicted of indictable 
offences are given in Table 30. 


28.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, during the years ended Sept. 30, 1923-1925. 


Nore.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


1923. 1924. 1925. 
Classes and Offences. REE Ta Cate Counts 
Charges. heey Charges. to Charges. Hons 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Cuiss I.—OrreNcrs AGAINST THE PERSON. 
Murderer Se ee Ses 47 15 61 22 54 18 
Murder, attempt to commit............. 30 15 30 12 26 ll 
Man SIaUe MiG el ne Meech oie he ae ee a ee 79 38 86 25 76 37 
Abortion and concealing birth of infants 23 12 39 20 31 20 
Rape and other crimes against decency. . 624 365 639 385 639 395 
Proeuratiourscs.; ction 5 se eee 35 ; 19 29 14 44 21 
Bigeye sno eee he ex eee 77 56 65 49 41 34 
Shooting, stabbing and wounding........ 249 157 236 148 222 128 
Assault on females and wife............. 93 63 87 65 90 | 66 
Agrravated assaults) ase eee 615 382 579 388 608 414 
Assault on police officer................. 245 217 487 442 489 439 
Assault and: batteryccse...cnein eens 1,208 920 1,315 1,052 1213 996 
Refusal to support family................ 271 212 250 201 283 237 
Walterdésertion.). stack stanck se tae ieee a 9 7 13 11 15 15 
Various other offences against the person 155 97 148 95 110 iti 

MOtal ccs t het ete 3,760 2,575 4,064 2,929 3,941 2,908 
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28.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, during the years ended Sept. 30, 
1923-1925—concluded. 
1923. 1924. 1925. 
Classes and Offences. Cantie Convie C =e 
. As - a onvie- 
Charges. Seema Charges. cst Charges Pyne: 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Cuass II].—Orrences AGAINST PROPERTY 
witH VIOLENCE. 
Burglary, house, warehouse and shop 
RIRGAEADIE AS, - Oe ok. Sten ak cte ee 1,399 1,176 1,781 1,558 1,977 1,705 
Robbery and demanding with menaces.. 195 132 240 146 310 200 
ighway ‘TObberyoes.8... Aton + ole Weline 15 14 20 14 33 29 
MObANS Ase e seis. tes ee 1,609 1,321 2,041 1,718 2,320 1,934 
Cuiass III.—Orrences AGAINST PROPERTY 
WirHouT VIOLENCE. 
Bringing stolen goods into Canada....... 3 2 6 5 4 4 
Bin bezZ1GMent..¢.ase. ..ccee hn ee cedotes 28 14 4 4 9 8 
Haine prevencesc ces ics se8 ches be eee ee 820 577 864 677 1,025 805 
Feloniously receiving stolen goods....... 542 333 564 376 608 403 
Fraud and conspiracy to defraud......... 732 472 791 550 940 667 
Horse, cattle and sheep stealing......... 40 18 80 57 69 44 
SE epee UCIT OREA SCAT ESIC SSA III AISI 7,472 5,865 7,834 6, 164 8, 262 6,610 
MRttetINOk INA OF. oooh sone nae ess ak 24 22 45 34 37 33 
‘Ehett et sulomobile: «<0... «ue eee - - 299 280 263 222 
Motal..e5 7439S)... 9,661 7,303 10,490 8,147 11,217 8,796 
Crass IY.-Maticious OFFENCES AGAINST 
PROPERTY. * 
slg 70 Fes IRAE 6 Seto Ibe 3 Ste BODE Coe 105 58 82 45 69 84 
Malicious injury to horses and cattle, and 
other wilful damage to property....... 330 217 255 189 233 161 
Wotals. 4.5. 305k 2. tos 435 275 337 234 302 195 
Crass V.—ForGERY AND OTHER Or- 
FENCES AGAINST THE CURRENCY. 
Offences against currency................ 21 10 6 4 7 3 
Forgery and uttering forged documents. . 359 301 381 324 457 405 
ROUSE ees Stee ce wale eta te 380 311 387 328 464 408 
Crass VI.—Orner Orrences not In- 
CLUDED IN THE FOREGOING CLASSES. 
Breach of the Trade Marks Act......... 42 41 34 31 83 3 
Attempt to commit suicide.............. 36 27 41 30 78 61 
Carrying unlawful weapons.............. 161 141 92 87 108 89 
Criminal negligence: .. 20.03... 0. dees 86 45 90 45 79 44 
(ERY Teo SRO See yan anes 69 30 49 21 88 39 
Driving automobile while drunk......... 354 353 1 1 1 1 
OUP UIG ONE noc kobe cance ede cake 7 4 - = = - 
Indecent exposure and other offences 
against public morals................. to) yeaa 149 101 85 203 179 
Sig tionien fo. 5 BRO Me. cn LEAL. 25 8 13 9 - - 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates 
Ae ae oe ee, Ce een 5 See 782 666 761 701 1,030 942 
Offences against gambling and lottery 
Re a ee ee Be ee 500 434 429 348 515 450 
Offences against revenue laws............ 37 33 248 241 125 120 
PMI Hata, SN, «ok ee «cab oaths « 1,106 1,068 990 955 560 548 
Perjury and subornation of perjury....... 110 53 144 78 125 60 
Prison breach and escape from prison... . 145 134 129 123 151 142 
Pend Bene 2. <. 22h kcsc ch eck. 143 127 7 52 7 70 
PERTEENOM |. A. SR sn RR ci.s coe I ore 2 1 - - - = 
Sodomy and bestiality.................. 70 52 74 49 71 58 
Various other misdemeanours........... 65 37 78 47 138 93 
Zig | ES ae cere ee ee 3,914 3,403 3,348 2,902 3,441 2,978 
Cans Petat 2045.25.55 Bock « 19,759 15,188 20,667 16, 258 21,685 17,219 


1 Transferred to summary convictions. 
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29.—Charges, Acquittals, Convictions and Sentences in respect of Indictable Offences, 
years ended Sept. 39, 1918-1925. 


Charges and Sentences. 1918. 
No. 
CHanee 8 tesa oon Bee 21,747 
A Comittee? see, «cts terreno 4,356 
Persons detained for lunacy........ 21 
GONVAC TIONS shea e nee ae 17,370 
CNIS A Ses Sete ety Siac 14,871 
GIANG S: ytieahe ctor ars sis etree 2,499 
First conviction... 14,310 
Second conviction. 32 1,551 
Reiterated conviction.......... 1,509 
Sentences— 
Optionofa fine, SEL. <sa8 5,106 
Under one year in gaol......... 3, 284 
One year and over in gaol...... 783 
Two years and under five in 
PENIEHIAT yA. coe s acer 701 
Five years and over in peniten- 
TIDE econ ee ese ect 185 |. 
For life in penitentiary......... 4 
Death. Mya.) eeens «eee 20 
Committed to reformatories.. . 678 
Other'sentencessj.is.cn¢5. oe 6, 609. 


1 Juvenile delinquents not included. 


1919. 


1920. 1921.1 | 1922.1 | 1923.1] 1924.1) 1925.1 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

23,213 | 21,478 | 21,032 |-19,759-} 20, 667 21,685 
4,746 4,775 4,896 4,550 4,389 4,441 
24 30 27 21 20 226 
18,443 | 16,169 | 15,720 | 15,188 | 16,258 17,219 
16,722 | 14,404 | 14,111 | 138,579 | 14,482 15,184 
1,721 1, 765 1,609 1, 609 1,826 2,035 
15,096 | 12,589 | 18,022 | 12,686 | 18,109 14,172 
1, 668 1,845 1,385 1,212 1,329 1,345 
1,679 1, 762 1,363 1,290 1,820 1,702 
5,447 4,900 4,430 4,916 5,142 4,712 
3,750 3,912 3,982 3,601 3, 702 4,385 
886 1,260 1,531 1,057 1,461 1,336 
873 1,122 dyes 949 1,054 1,244 
245 481 435 223 330 278 
df 9 11 2 5 14 
26 17 19 15 22 18 
615 126 89 105 149 370 
6,594 4,342 4,070 4,320 4,393 4, 862 


2 Includes cases where proceedings were stayed, disagreement of jury, etc. 


39.— Occupations, etc., of Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, 1919-19252. 


Items. 1919. 
No. 
Occupations— 
Aericulturalias .. <n sloseeos 966 
Commer cialsseenscess chee 1,963 
MD OME SG Wey, crsrsics ko Barer ocak 1,608 
Industriall-aeawaee vate 1,424 
Professionalenw.cniniees oe 315 
Labourer.... bee 
INOUSIVENl Rc ehnrwnneeens 6, 888 
Conjugal condition— 
Marricd. jinn rodent 6: bhi 4,472 
Single ee Pecos ak cee 11,081 
Widowedidanasteaernecttee 3815 
INOt2IV.ONreuin mecehoetaee 2,528 
Educational status— 
Unable to read or write..... 843 
Wlementateye crash tee cso 14, 408 
PUpPeTiOrs. Glee css ae ee ee 282 
INOU PIVEN RE oes dete vo es 2,863 
Ages— ' 
Under WGivearsin- cher. dase 3,876 
16 years and under 21....... 3,846 
21 years and under 40....... 6,446 
40 years and over........... 1,795 
NOt: CUV CM ncecsts ce atecee cee 2,433 
Use of liquors— 
MOdeT ATC et es sve sceieiritetie sia 10,726 
Tmmoderatel..ccs.s eee ss. 1,276 
INOt PiVeM eer... ce ee ceiee e s 6,394 
Birthplace— 
England and Wales......... 1,329 
Areland.. cccsseteen tee sear 193 
Scotland sits. scaseeeeace 381 
Canakda. tiMtd. oc teas ere 10,157 
Other British Possessions... 90 
United States.%..... 208.5. 990 
Other foreign countries..... 2,780 
Notigiven.titigo..2 2 eens 2,476 


1 Juveniles were first excluded from statistics of indictable offences in 1922. 


1920. 


1921. 1922.1 1923.2 1924.1 1925.1 
No. No. No. No. No. 
1,034 1,248 1,408 965 1, 247 
2,648 2,426 2,479 2,171 2,324 
999 1,280 1,092 1,725 1,766 
1,522 1,445 1,156 1,235 1,316 
194 89 90 79 96 
5,914 6,105 4,771 4,911 5,425 
7, 085 3,127 4,192 5,172 5,045 
4,811 5,200 5, 245 5, 284 5,777 
11, 643 7,952 6,709 7,596 8,445 
182 218 171 228 263 
2,760 2,350 38, 063 3,150 2,734 
904 672 512 » 446 528 
15,598 12, 636 11,330 13,279 13,506 
245 326 218 199 201 
2,649 2,086 3,128 2,334 2,984 
Sp arl - - - - 
3,289 3,169 2,641 3,103 3, 464. 
7,898 8,205 7,277 7,631 8,238 
1,932 2,182 2,559 2,535 2,544 
3,050 2,164 2,711 2,989 2,973 
11,331 8,990 8, 509 9,013 9,518 
1,322 1,197 1,015 9 1,330 
6, 748 5,533 5, 664 6,301 6,371. 
1,659 1,342 1,190 1,308 1,310 
268 240 179 207 256 
458 359 390 440 389 
10, 638 8, 607 7,802 8,384 9,494 
124 63 73 100 85 
1,113 992 766 767 789 
2,511 2,188 1,969 1,738 1,897 
2,625 1,929 2,819 3,314 2,999 


This exclusion was carried 


back to 1921 in the case of charges, sentences, etc., (Table 29), but this could not be done in the case 


of occupations, etc., (Table 30). 
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30.— Occupations, etc., of Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, 1919-19252 


—concluded. 
Items. 1919. 1920. 1921. 19221, 1923.1 19241. 19251, 
No No No No. No No No 

Religion— 

CCN ee ee eee ee 383 447 449 344 318 319 435 

Roman Catholic........... 6, 896 6,093 6,461 5,077 4,620 4,171 5,057 

Church of England......... 2,186 2,234 2,527 2,223 1,784 2,123 2,429 

PA GUDOCISGS. docx s c0'sse aoe 1,589 1,503 1,500 1,358 1,027 1,101 1,100 

PPOSDY LOTIAR Es «6 o< 0 no ts 1,432 1,621 1,603 1,409 1,391 1,565 1,752 
- Other Protestant........... 1, 683 1,671 2,381 1, 623 1,737 1,388 1,596 

Ei RS A aes 8 - 519 564 407 340 408 354 

Other denominations....... 1,488 802 854 815 674 857 899 

BN Ob ST VON ere. fs s's.0 e016 sole 2,789 3,553 3,057 2,464 3,297 4,326 3,597 
Residence— 

Cities and towns........... 16,305 16,178 16,120 12,404 11,886 12,806 13,917 

FRNTAY CISUINCES ci, 6.2.0ue.0\2,cl-o.0.2 2,051 2,111 3,074 2,940 2,941 Deel 2,941 

IN OG EEVOR Di atetets sive. as.s oe ttle 40 154 202 376 361 690 361 


1Figures for 1922 to 1925 do not include juveniles. 2Years ended Sept. 30. 


3.—Summary Convictions. 


The following statistics relate to “non-indictable”’ offences committed by 
adults (persons 16 years of age or over) and disposed of by police magistrates or 
other justices of the peace, under authority of the Summary Convictions Act. Such 
convictions numbered 151,825 in the year ended Sept. 30, 1925, as compared with 
142,999 in 1924, 137,493 in 1923, 136,322 in 1922 and 155,376 in 1921, an increase 
of 8,826 over 1924. There were 142,940 convictions of males, as against 134,608 
in 1924, and 8,885 of females, as against 8,391 in 1924. 

Details of summary convictions are given by provinces and by offences in 
Table 31 for the past four years from 1922 to 1925. Particularly notable in these 
figures is the increase of convictions for offences against liquor, prohibition and 
temperance Acts from 8,519 in 1922 to 11,636 in 1925, and the decline in convictions 
for offences against the Opium and Narcotic Drugs Act, from 1,858 in 1922 to 1,297 
in 1923, 996 in 1924, and 823 in 1925. 


31._Summary Convictions by Provinces and by Offences, 1922-19251. 
A.—BY PROVINCES. 


Increase 
. or 

Provinces. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. Decrease, 

1924-25. 
Prince Edward Island................20+ 309 321 232 235 “fb 3 
TNOGS COWS: obi ofits cepieime asacnadle ae 3,332 3,033 3,355 2,790 — 6565 
DO SIN IONS: th ceicnn tte cam adnan n es 2,281 2,179 2,499 2,417 -- 82 
Dsbetisgacss chitin s ctCE ds ach CRe th wea 31,441 27,563 22,803 25,364 + 2,561 
MPRA ec cntninciee ne ortcnerers 4 ieee aac ee Ca 63,015 64, 639 73,768 79,470 + 5,702 
IRENE ico tean cet eirsen es csseseieeeh ee 9,530 11,377 11,189 10,724 — 465 
BARR AIMUOWEN 5 Gs oasis saasseses haere ss 6,876 8,346 7,274 8,020 + 746 
ATBBrie Ld. xcs cise comin neve «¥ea oh a) 7, 766 8,359 8,342 7,840 — 6502 
PRA A OMIEADIE ro ungae-oicns 28h > ae's 11,720 11, 639 13,508 14,875 + 1,367 
Wanon end NAVIES...s062 5 Sic. as 52 37 0 61 
EOC etter ees cote arnrer: 136,322 137,493 142,999 151,825 + 8,826 


1Years ended Sept. 30. 
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31._Summary Convictions, by Provinces and by Offences, 1922-1925'—concluded. 
B.—BY OFFENCES. 


Increase or 


Offences. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. Decrease, 
1924-25. 
Assault.nepeetre occ apie cna esee pes 2,999 3,199 ae 3,404 + 127 
Carrying firearms and unlawful weapons.. 585 529 . 492 410 = 82 
Contempt: of court... .cpeas oe oe eee 24 18 54 21 - Be 
CGrtleltytomnimals.). 050s. 6. oh eee mene 554 445 371 422 + 51 
Disturbing religious and like meetings... 19 62 22 40 + 18 
Fishery and Game Acts, offences against 1,435 1,343 1,346 1,369 + 23 
Gambling Acts, offences against......... 3,563 4,173 4,514 55202 + 738 
Immigration Act, offences against....... 58 71 61 58 - 3 
Inspection and Sales Acts, offences against 28 45 217 194 - 3 
Adulteration of Food (Food and Drug 
ACES) Sa rete fetes ge: Ae Memios te cra aceite Hise 148 195 152 263 at weal FI! 
Weights and Measures Acts, offences 
ASIDE LAA teens C Ny cence g steer a 88 122 81 136 = 55 
Liquor, Prohibition and Temperance 
Nets, offences agamst.rc.ce.. cee ere 8,519 10,088 10, 449 11, 636 + 1,187 
Malicious or wilful damage to property... 691 608 731 738 — 7 
Masters’ and Servants’ Acts, offences 
BRAINS Gijheccrcsns eos iehy mete ce ieee tears 210 198 | 259 233 — 26 
Non-payment of wages................+-. 1,002 1,075 1,037 1,103 == 66 
Municipal Acts and By-laws, breaches of 
VARIOUS Meena, eather. tet. te eee 68, 657 68, 810 71,517 75,621 + 4,104 
Non-support of family and neglecting 
Childress. eon eee nee 814 1,101 906 1,003 4 97 
Contributing to delinquency of children.. 169 250 412 836 + 424 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, various 
OMCNCES ALAIDSE <1/..ccisleissiasrep rele seaster orator 1,858 1,297 996 823 — 178 
Profanation of the Lord’s Day........... 851 782 642 1,067 + 425 
Railway Acts, various offences against. . 619 308 355 615 + 260 
Trespass on railWway.........-.0000- 535 669 1,070 + 401 
“Stealing ride on railway.............. 655 461 464 6st; + 217 
Revenue Laws, offences against.......... 720 763 518 502 — 16 
‘BPRrespass aise ees ace chan ie adonitne 920 762 683 645 - 38 
Vaietonoy citys. one terse iy cee eee ie 4,530 8,774 4,483 5,665 + 1,182 
Drunkentiessecek: inc. Sone eset ree 25,048 25,565 27,338 26,751 — 587 
Insulting, abusive and profane language... 616 631 690 611 _ 79 
Frequenting bawdy houses............... 3,318 3, lia 3,957 3,553 — 404 
Loose, idle, disorderly and breach of the 
DEACON a edas, Geers «eine bet cette 5, 925 4,968 4,788 5,428 + 640 
Various other offences...............0.6- 1,699 1,543 1,518 1,675 + 157 
WM OGAR aeons Paved ctolaists ees SS 136,322 137,493 142,999 151,825 + 8,826 


1Years ended Sept. 30. 


Convictions for Drunkenness.—The number of summary convictions for 
drunkenness in Canada was 26,751 in 1925, as compared with 27,338 in 1924 and 
Table 32 shows 
the number of convictions by provinces for the six years 1920 to 1925, with increases 
and decreases for 1925 as compared with 1924. 


25,565 in 1923, a decrease of 587 or 2-15 p.c. in the latest year. 


Convictions for drunkenness in Canada were at: their maximum in 1913, viz., 
60,975. Convictions in the years from 1914 to 1919 were 60,067, 41,161, 32,730, 
27,882, 21,026 and 24,217 respectively. For details by provinces in these years 
see the 1918 Year Book, p. 619, and the 1925 Year Book, p. 977. 
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32.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, in the years ended Sept. 39, 


1920-1925. 

ames oe . 
‘ ecrease (—), 
Provinces. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1026;a8 compared 

with 1924. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. INOw ‘leapses 
Prince Edward Island............. 120 144 162 164 94 112 j+ 18 |+ 19-15 
Nova CORTE ries fal. <n eahmiae es 3,140 2,156 1,492 1,392 1,456 1,466 |+ 10/+ 0-68 
INOWABrIMS WICK... cc. cece veceee 1,882 | 1,264] 1,088] 1,074} 1,176] 1,171 |— 5 |/— 0-42 
GHIGNOG. ee ane foe ae 11, 863 9,943 7,103 6, 260 6,146 6,342 |+ 196 |+ 3-19 
RODAINOL nae RN a tcct Mons case an 15,021 | 14,498 | 10,063 | 11,370 | 12,993 | 11,811 |—1,182 |— 9-09 
CS C0) 602 est Eales ee A Eran ue ae 2,330 | 1,429} 1,628} 1,680] 1,948] 1,948 - - 
Paskatche wan. vs .5 bs. dees socnawe’ 919 708 816 884 505 668 |+ 163 |+ 32-26 
DA ORLAT IA Sete: 8 a ae eslecicmse ce 1,536 | 1,838 | 1,608) 1,277] 1,464] 1,374|/— 90|/— 6-15 
iprroiein Columbia. 6. (Wsie..de-aneee 2,948 2,376 1,081 1,443 1,545 1,844 |+ 299 |+ 19-35 
Wipven CerrttOrys.. ¢62<26 0 es niles tos 10 2 12 21 ll is 55 4 |+ 36-36 
Canadiens cen Ne codes tee 39,769 | 34,358 | 25,048 | 25,565 | 27,338 | 26,751 |— 587 |— 2-15 


4.—Juvenile Delinquency. 


Juveniles under 16 years of age to the number of 8,739 were found guilty of 
various offences in the year ended Sept. 30, 1925, as compared with 7,962 in 1924, 
an increase of 777. Of these 5,246 were convicted of “major’’ offences and 3,493 
of “‘minor” offences, terms which correspond very nearly to “indictable” and ‘‘non- 
indictable’ offences, as applied to adults. Convictions for “major” offences 
numbered 4,722 in 1924 and convictions for ‘‘minor’’ offences 3,240. The offences 
proven against juveniles in 1924 and 1925 are shown by provinces in Table 33 and 
by chief types of major offences committed in Table 34. 


33.—_Juvenile Delinquents convicted of Major and Minor Offences, by Provinces and 
Sex, 1924 and 1925. 


Major Offences. Minor Offences. 
Provinces. Increase Increase 
1924. 1925. or 1924, 1925. or 
Decrease. Decrease. 
Prince Edward Island............. . 31 18 |— 13 - = - 
Total 31 133) 13 - - - 
NSS Ose CObIN 2 8c e15 nen hale ise plee eis M. 246 254 |+ 8 136 146 |+ 10 
F, 5 9 |+ 4 8 4 1 
Total 251 263 | 12 144 153 |+ 9 
New Brunswick.......0..0..00000. M. 58 75 I+ 17 21 27 |+ 6 
ip; 1 74 |e 1 1 1 - 
Total 59 77 |+ 18 22 28 |-+ 6 
IOUS EGR ea teat iccde Pak coee genres M. 722 865 |+ 143 590 642 |+ 52 
Ls 60 106 |+ 46 135 89 |— 46 
Total 782 971 j+ 189 725 731 |+ 6 
ETT 7s GRO eae te Spear M. 1,963 2,123 |+ 160 1,261 1,569 |+ 308 
F. 81 107 |+ 26 122 87 |-— OD 
Total 2,044 2,230 |+ 186 1,383 1,656 |+ 273 
BT ANH OD oie sn pc aris Wiens. «Senses M 682 787 |+ 105 708 661 |— 47 
68 128 |+ 60 98 90 |— 8 
Total 750 915 |+ 165 806 751 |— 55 
Gaakatohowan iris ieee M 338 263 |— 75 46 28 |— 18 
24 17)= 7 1 4/+ 3 
Total 362 280 |— 82 47 32 |— 15 
TEA Tes se 5 CE setts: kee oh M. 189 213 |+ 24 30 56 |+ 26 
i ty 3 2\|- 1 1 3 {+ 2 
Total 192 215 |+ 23 31 59 J+ 28 
Ethie COL Diss 6% ce vie noice M 240 269 |+ 29 71 68 |— 3 
11 — 3 2 We 15 |+ q 
Total 251 277 |+ 26 82 83 |+ 1 
"ONTOS, 1 Span gad at Codes. ARSE eigen 5 M. 4,469 4,867 |+ 398 2,863 3,197 |+ 334 
F. 253 379 |+ 126 377 296 |— 81 
Total 4,722 5,246 [+ 524 3,240 3,493 |+- 258 
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Major Offences.—In Table 34 are shown the various major offences for which 
juvenile delinquents were convicted in 1924 and 1925. It will be observed that 
theft, together with house and shop-breaking, constitutes the great bulk of the 
offences; in 1925, 79 p.c. of the major offences were of this character. 


34. Juvenile Delinquents convicted of Major Offences, by Offences, 1924 and 1925. 


Increase or Decrease. 
Offences. 1924. 1925... |_——————________ 
No. p.c 
Assault, aggravated, and wounding.....:..........-..-+00+: 29 12 — 17 — 58-62 
oe COMMON es de aad SU ahaa eater ce a aco aes oer 103 118 + 15 + 14-56 
Se ANC O CED Ui e eiaclde oti ran comets Sura tate ee EAR este 29 37 + 8 + 27-58 
Sexnaliotionces: Act oe tee eet eae oa otiacd seers. cbe ole 9 ~ - - 
Endangering life by obstructing railway.................-.. 51 40 — il — 21-56 
MID Cer: 2p ene ety. ar an RE a Neen oon tie evararceroremere votes - - - - 
Other offences against the person........-000-0s.cseseeeeres - 5 + 5 - 
iouse ‘andshop-breaking aes. Meee ce naaciber te toteegeee 812 798 — 14 — 1-72 
RGD aL yea eee Se N  e Ee ee 6 17 + ii +183 -33 
Mhett-and recervingstolen goods. ...cs.w. +1. eee. ae ae 2,782 3,367 +585 + 21-03 
PraucdtanailalseprevenCes cy sures ete ee eee 8 12 + 4 + 50-00 
STROM rie oe 8 ans SFr oie aoe. 91 e Giav east hve RT RTT CITE Ot oh a 19 12 = o7 — 36-84 
Other-wiliul damarce to propehby.sssee ee oemeen eee oe eeeniee 767 628 —139 — 18-12 
TE On 43s Oh de gece AeA acinar MERIC TRIAD TS Mis Oe GI a? 10 = 3 — 30-00 
Imanoral andiindecent Conduct. -c-se.. «.<- ees sn -lacicieadere ee 87 145 + 58 -+ 66-66 
Various other misdemeanoursiestsas. se) ae ee en stewie rani eee 10 48 + 38 -++380-00 
Bi) Pareles aoe reall Ae cent A chek i ve hi 4,722 5, 246 +524 + 11-10 


Minor Offences.—Of the 3,493 juvenile delinquents found guilty of minor 
offences in 1925, 998 were convicted of breaches of municipal by-laws, 709 of dis- 
orderly conduct and disturbing the peace, 329 of disobedience and incorrigibility, 
286 of trespass, 296 of truancy, 197 of vagrancy and indecent conduct, and 678 of 
other minor offences. 


5.—Police Statistics. 


In 1925, 135 cities and towns out of a total of 138 with a population of 4,000 
and over, supplied police statistics to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These 
cities and towns, with an aggregate population of 3,317,450, had 4,259 policemen, 
who made 182,228 arrests and summonses. The total number of offences committed 
during the year and made known to the police was 215,034, and the number of prose- 
secutions was 178,579, or 83-0 p.c. of the known offences. Convictions secured 
in respect of these offences numbered 129,022, being 60 p.c. of the known offences 
and 72-3 p.c. of the prosecutions. 

The number of automobiles reported stolen was 5,937, of which 5,449 were 
recovered. Of 6,528 bicycles stolen, 4,068 were recovered. The value of other 
lost articles reported to the police was $1,706,096, of which 51-7 p.c. was recovered. 


6.—Penitentiary Statistics. 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
administration of the various penitentiariesin Canada. Six institutions are included 
in the system, the two largest of which are at Portsmouth, Ont., and St. Vincent de 
Paul, Que., while the other four are at Dorchester, N.B., Prince Albert, Sask., Stony 
Mountain, Man., and New Westminster, B.C. During the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1926, the average daily population of these institutions was 2,396 and the total 
net expenditure for the year was $1,551,889. Statistics of the inmates in custody 
at the end of the year are given below. 

All female convicts, numbering 31 on Mar. 31, 1924, 27 on Mar. 31, 1925, 
and 34 on Mar. 31, 1926, are kept in the penitentiary at Portsmouth, a suburb of 
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Kingston, where a special wing and staff are maintained for their use and super- 
vision. A new building to be used for this purpose is under construction. 

Tables 36 to 38 give the more important penitentiary statistics as reported by 
the Superintendent. An increase of 128 is shown in the number of those in custody 
on March 31, 1926, as compared with the same date in the previous year, but there 
is a reduction of 13 as compared with 1923. The number of paroles as shown 
in Table 36 indicates a continued decrease from 634 in 1923 to 300 in 1926, while 
Table 37, showing the ages of convicts by groups, indicates that since 1922, when 
the total number in custody reached the maximum of 2,640, there has been an 
increase in the average age of those in custody. In the 5 latest years, the con- 
victs under 30 declined from 1,613 to 1,344 or by 269, while the total number in 
custody declined by only 167, so that convicts over 30 showed a slight increase. 
Detailed statistics of nationality, religion, conjugal state and racial origin are pre- 
sented in Table 38. 

Pardons and Commutations.—The number of cases in which the prerogative 
of mercy was exercised during 1925 was 1,207. Of these, 747 were released on 
ticket of leave with various conditions attached, 167 were deported, 54 conditionally 
released without ticket of leave, 75 released unconditionally, and 84, who were not 
imprisoned, had fines remitted or reduced. Unconditional pardon was granted to 
70 ticket of leave men and 10 death sentences were commuted to life imprisonment. 

Population of Penal Institutions.—The penal institutions of Canada may 
be classified under four heads:—penitentiaries, distinguished by long sentences and 
comparatively slow turnover; reformatories for boys and reformatories for girls, 
also with a rather slow turnover, but more rapid in the case of boys than in that 
of girls; and lastly common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. If the 
average population for the year be the average of the inmates at the beginning and 
end of the year, and the number discharged be the turnover, the turnover in 1925 
was :—in penitentiaries, 37 p.c.; in reformatories for boys, 343 p.c.; in reformatories 
for girls, 124 p.c.; in gaols, no less than 1,602 p.c. Thus the average time spent in 
gaol is rather less than one month. 


35.—Population of Penal Institutions, 1923-1925. 


Nore.—Penitentiary statistics till 1919 were supplied directly by each penitentiary, and were for the 
calendar year. For 1920 and subsequent years they have been supplied by the Inspector of Penitentiaries 
and are for the fiscal year ended Mar. 81. 


In custody,| Admitted | Discharged] In custody 
Penal Institutions. beginning during during at end of 
of year. year. year. year. 

1923. 
DOR CETI RSM Rte ritey cite fo. Aeon + cea salar tae 2,640 1,053 1,207 2,486 
Meisrgiwmrvolres 10M POVNsrs 6 adams ve basins ns gee owe dae. 1,878 4,142 4,131 1, 889 
EicTOMOAEOLICSNOP DIES ee oa, oa na eer. wining eats ba lene sys 336 243 257 322 
RODE ee ee a legac oe ork mca eon vonas aes ieee 2,678 33, 698 34,083 2,293 
DRM ete tena eterno nate cruce cai 7,532 39,136 39,678 6,990 

1924. 
ISTILCUUIGERORCE PO roe a dc nad oes ce tenee avers 2,486 870 1,131 2,225 
PO RILIDALOTIOR TOL DOVE rs setae aerate olcir aie ome v5.0 sw arte s 1, 687 4,856 4,618 1,925 
Fee OTMTIEOE TOR NOT: DULLES cha os cre ofeictae # wire ateiala yaw e BEN 383 391 387 387 
See nN A ROE DE OPS CoE OO, DCOTEREE MIO 2,293 37,178 36, 882 2,589 
PGGaR slits i aetiecte watt Sa e he Ey 6,849 43,295 43,018 7,126 

1925. 
PF RUUEOMEIATIOBR HRS oc a'nin te osha so tah ete te Sas cen 8G 2.225 968 848 2, 345 
MPLOEMINLORIOS TOE DON Hs td os sace't eos ances Rieruys Beane 2,187 7, oll 7,505 2,193 
PPR IB HONIG MOE BIT IG) bres... ie sci onihee > aces ks 387 512 496 403 
“ORNS OR URE 6s SE 9 Oe Sete inns Lesh 2,027 39,761 39,486 2,602 
petal. 480.8: RS 08.2! 7,126 | 48,752 48,335 7,543 
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36.—Movements of Convicts, fiscal years ended 1920-1926. 


Schedule. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
In custody at beginning of fiscal year........ 1,689 | 1,931 | 2,150] 2,640] 2,486 | 2,225 2,345 
Received— 
Bytforfeiture of paroles. nuasnudee cases. 9 2 3 10 7 9 vi 
Paroles revoke Gene anr crus. 2 1 3 6 16 16 16 
Recap tured Mes Mint cco ees snore cote eee - 4 - 2 2 1 1 
IVA EDATIGI OD verona: Sorel Yt ore aes 150 36 if 100 18 14 94 
RTOUME AOS WOUC ta reertaceer vat eee iat site 1,005 995 | 1,853 935 827 928 1,014! 
BOGAN. oye ck to ee ove aee 2,855 | 2,969 | 3,516 | 3,693 | 3,356 | 3,193 3,477 
Released by— 
MDG a bee se eases cie eine chereisate ce aahatoet acters ciate yee 12 19 15 21 16 14 175 
HISCAD Os. as ee ane ae aes ee ne 52 103 13 1 84 - 64 
Expiry of sentence 201 3808 365 342 377 342 473 
Order-oPthei@ourt.n.reke ome ne eee 1g: 8 6 8 8 il 8 
Pardon Src cece eee nee 208 4 2 5 31 12 9 
ar Ole eae Gamage ae close oes ise Rhy doeade 275 374 400 634 566 366 300 
Aranslorsi ty Sasceas eee neve eke ohie aaltars 163 36 7 97 17 ll 94 
Weportatyonecwents sae oers ara nays ete 35 52 69 89 100 82 92 
Senttoireiormatoryis. . ace ome eee - - 2 - - - - 
Returned—insatieh...sn soe ose ks. - - - - - - - 
Returned to provincial authorities........ 11 8 9 10 8 10 5 
Byemilitaryvordere cs oe rere ase ioc 1 - - - - - - 
In custody at end of fiscal year........... 1,931 | 2,150! 2,640 1 2,486 1 2,225 1 2,345 2,473 
1 One from Mental Hospital. 2 From asylums. 3 One from asylum. 
4 From provincial institutions: 2 in 1924 and 5 in 1926. 5 Includes 1 suicide. 
37.—Ages of Convicts, 1919-1926. 
Ages. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. | No. No. 
Wnder20ryears.e1a-eenm scence 228 335 289 371 282 212 240 257 
From 20 to under 30 years.......... 718 775 969 1,242 1,158 968 1,061 1,087 
From 30 to under 40 395 434 479 581 530 578 591 635 
From 40 to under 50 218 251 242 290 292 287 292 321 
From 50 to under 60 97 100 130 123 127 125 116 126 
OverG0tyearsscrccss sien deencce ee 33 36 41 3%) 47 55 45 47 
MOtaR ses tee kee eh ae 1,689 | 1,931 | 2,150 1 2,640 | 2,486 | 2,225 | 2,345 2,473 
38.—Race, Nationality, Religion, etc., of Convicts, 1920-1926. 
Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
By Race— No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
IMEPICAI Se mwcenaaee see eo seo aS ETO 57 67 83 87 63 54 48 
ceneion A SES Bert aii eae nate ee L; oo 2; OW 2; ‘ 2,303 | 2,065 | 2,198 2,327 
DCLign erp ee eee erence een cae 
Indian Half-breed......0.1222).2220 8 8 15 44 42 50 54 
Mong Oliam nt. trict cn eink inves dae aoe 22 25 30 49 51 40 44 
Hast Indian... nh vec e eee eee - - - 3 3 1 - 
Ota ee ae ere nite cee aCe Te 1,931 | 2,150 | 2,640 | 2,486 | 2,2252] 2,3453} 2,473 
By Nationality-— 
British— 
Gama dian? oye sc taeie sos scieor erate: LOT e277 le bO0O. media ae 1,298 | 1,404 1,508 
Einglishrand Welshe see. 5...po-eeee ess 93 160 182 165 167 170 183 
Trish se reeterscccstetststs tenes ciice nish noce nee 29 39 36 34 37 35 31 
Scotebieeysiievech taht aarit ace «Mas 36 31 59 58 51 59 62 
Other Britishsseerectere eee ee 20 14 29 24 22 25 24 
Foreign— 
Ammericany GU: Se) sematary es Beate oe 209 199 246 252 205 207 206 
_ Austrian and Hungarian................ 108 108 109 105 105 99 107 
Chinese seta: Se tees a eee: 21 21 20 43 46 37 36 
ERED eo ae eon GER Oe MTRRAAN BG hoes 81 72 89 69 60 58 65 
IRUSsigneye nec. en oe ere = 93 83 108 121 110 97 91 
Otherioreign 4. eee eee 134 146 157 144 124 154 160 
Total ive So. 5' AeSas eee Po ee 1,931 | 2,150 | 2,640 | 2,486 | 2,225] 2,345 2,473 
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38.—Race, Nationality, Religion, etc., of Convicts, 1920-1926—concluded. 


Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
No No No No. No No No 
By Conjugal State— 

BTID iventa cedars esos tere Ree roe ere etwas Ly 2terlel 406" 5750) | 1,577 51e015 817 | <1,411 1,485 
EAITION ce cals etek Son Reon ee ee eee 638 626 790 809 779 823 871 
Widowedt: tes 125.4. cere. eee nea 75 68 100 100 127 110 116 
ADEVOECOU y.. Pion teu SOR aio che So mert - - - - 2 1 1 

HOt ce kesar sta tee ee tence 1,931 | 2,150 | 2,640 | 2,486 | 2,225 | 2,345 2,473 
By Sex— 
1 CE aS RS gb tee CIDER tio Com Merrie 1,899 | 2,125} 2,616] 2,460} 2,194] 2,318 2,489 
BOINGIO Pare ata cette Oe ke oe wate rote 2 24 26 1 2 
PPOUAL eee ane carte asthe nee ceees 1,931 | 2,150 | 2,640 | 2,486 | 2,225 | 2,345 2,473 
By Social Habits— 
WAI STAINES. See ioe} cirs, Seto s,c ee aoe Sa a eis ete 548 590 651 593 483 507 540 
POUL OL ALO eee. sli FRc oleate Rinse rain O75 lel, O92) tet 4015 eae S090) wel 2ooN ds 2.374. 1,549 
MICORIDOPATO Mas. deci stele cclecle eter es ss 408 468 588 584 487 464 384 
ORAL SR fle aispn ei cias s coronene 1,931 | 2,150 | 2,640 | 2,486 | 2,225 | 2,345 2,473 
By Religion— 
Vani NCOP GES 5, er RAE 2 A Rae, BARS 301 356 435 367 354 370 392 
VAD UIS beM acta enn aehe Seca tap: hoes 111 113 137 131 99 92 118 
EMIELEL DIS trys Mitaay < vishse doers se OC eases 7 12 10 34 38 28 31 
Knacks CAtRGHC:- hoses oso eres wate cee 57 73 85 88 65 56 65 
ASWASH a2 ite nist crayelare sis pralvialere vs ble Sate 38 34 41 59 49 51 53 
PORUDOLAD T ontee aha ste sete cocea te ae eee 46 37 50 50 So 51 65 
Methodist janis. Ane cae beh Oe ee he 187 207 241 235 212 213 224 
PESO YOVIANid. 15). tc Moca cise vane 193 207 285 282 272 285 269 
Reman Catholon.. eases oc eee ene oh 946 | 1,052] 1,294) 1,176) 1,025) 1,130 1,201 
PIEHOCLCCUS HE firs o yuo as wsometeeee wae ocme 45 59 49 58 72 64 47 
ENGIOLOCO  itttiee 0 vainatan atte soos atie setts sane ee - - 13 6 6 5 8 
OCR eas 5. Ae as se cs 1,931 | 2,150 | 2,640 | 2,486 | 2,225 | 2,345 2,473 


1 Including Danish, Norwegian and Swedish. 
2 Includes 1 Arabian. 3 Includes 2 Eskimos. 


5.—Divorces in Canada. 


For many years subsequent to Confederation the number of divorces granted 
in Canada was very small, 1883, with 13 divorces, being the first year in which the 
number attained two figures, while 1903, with 21 divorces, was the record year up 
to that time. Thereafter the numbers grew more rapidly, 1909 showing 51 divorces 
and 1913, the last pre-war year, 60 divorces. This number was, however, less than 
one per 1,000 of the marriages contracted in Canada in these years. 


The effect of the war was to increase very greatly the number of divorces 
granted in Canada. The causes may be found in the generally unsettling psycho- 
logical effect of the war period, and the long separations between men on active 
service and their wives. The provision of new facilities for divorce is also to be 
considered; owing to a decision of the Imperial Privy Council, divorces in the Prairie 
Provinces have subsequently to 1918 been granted by the courts of these provinces, 
so that Ontario and Quebec are now the only provinces in which the applicant for 
divorce must secure a special Private Act of Parliament. 


The above-mentioned causes have tended to produce the recent increase in the 
number of divorces granted in Canada, which have grown from 114 in 1918 to 608 in 
1926, these numbers being those of final decrees, which alone really constitute 
divorces. The statistics of divorces granted in the years from 1901 to 1926 inclusive 
will be found in Table 39. (For divorces in the years prior to 1901 see 1921 Year 
Book, p. 825.) 
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39.—Statistics of Divorces Granted in Canada, 1901-1926. 


Norse.—In Prince Edward Island only one divorce was granted from 1868 to 1926: this was in 1913. 
In consequence of a decision of the Imperial Privy Council, divorces in Manitoba,Saskatchewan and Alberta 
have, subsequently to 1918, been granted by the courts of these provinces. 


Granted by the Dominion Parliament. Granted by the Courts. at 
ota 
Years. 7 Lae 4 New British for 
Ontario. | Quebec. noes Manitoba. Palos ae ep Canada. 
190 Iatotes tes oe 2 = - - 10 - 7 19 
N902 sn emeea cor 2 - = - 9 1 3 15 
1908 oe ae 2 1 1 1 8 4 4 yA 
1908 os. scotewtle ors. 5 1 - - 6 2 5 19 
T9OD Mavcacee seis 2 3 2 2 6 2 18 35 
Alta. Sask. 

10 3 1 - - 5 1 17 37 

3 1 - - 1 81 3 9 25 

8 - - - - 5 5 12 30 

8 4 1 1 2 81 5 22 51 

14 2 - 1 3 131 6 12 51 

13 4 2 - 3 101 6 19 57 

9 3 2 1 1 4 42 11 35 
20 4 4 1 6 - 4 20 608 

18 7 4 2 2 10 12 15 70 

10 3 3 1 1 13 6 16 53 

18 1 1 2 2 14 11 18 67 

10 4 2 1 - 8 6 23 54 

10 2 2 1 - 24 10 65 114 

49 4 363 3 883 36 13 147 376 

91 9 644 264 424 45 15 136 429 

101 9 844 504 1224 41 13 128 548 

90 6 1294 374 974 35 12 138 544 

105 11 874 414 814 22 19 1398 505 

114 13 1184 284 774,° 42 15 1363 543 

121 13 1014 424 794 30 15 150 551 

113 10 1544 4834 854 19 12 167 608 


1 Includes one judicial separation. 2 Includes one not effective till court costs are paid. %One by 
Parliament. 4 Granted by courts.  ® Two granted by Parliament. 4 Includes one in P.E. Island. 


6.—The Civil Service of Canada. 


Prior to 1882, appointments to the Civil Service of Canada were made directly by 
the Government of the day. In that year, a Board of Civil Service Examiners was 
appointed to examine candidates and issue certificates of qualification to those success- 
fulat examinations. Appointments, however, were still made by the Government. 

The Royal Commission of 1907, appointed to inquire into the Civil Service 
Act and its operation, reported in favour of the creation of a-Civil Service Com- 
mission; in 1908 this body was appointed, consisting of two members appointed 
by the Governor in Council and holding office during good behaviour, but being 
removable by the Governor-General on address of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons. The Civil Service was classified into three divisions under the deputy heads 
of Departments, each division consisting of two sub-divisions, each of these having 
its scale of salaries. The Commission was charged with the organization of and 
appointments to the inside service and with the competitive examination of candi- 
dates for positions in the inside and the qualifying examination of candidates for 
the outside service. All British subjects between 18 and 35 years of age, having 
resided in Canada for three years, were eligible to try these examinations under the 
system of open competition. 

In 1918 a third member of the Civil Service Commission was appointed. The 
Civil Service Act of that year (8-9 Geo. V, c. 12) extended the Commission’s author- 
ity to include appointments to the outside service, and enlarged its powers regard- 
ing the regulation of the duties of employees and its access to and relations with the 
various Departments of the Government. 
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From the beginning of 1924, a monthly return of personnel and salaries has 
been made by each Department to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, according to 
a plan that ensures comparability between Departments and continuity in point of - 
time. The institution of this system was preceded by an investigation back to 1912, 
the summary results of which are presented in Table 40. 

During the war years, as will be seen from Table 40, the number of employees 
increased very rapidly, as a result of the enlargement of the functions of govern- 
ment, the imposition of new taxes necessitating additional officials as collectors. 
Such new services as the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment and the 
Soldier Settlement Board were also created. The maximum was reached in January, 
1920, when 47,133 persons were employed, a number which had been reduced to 
38,883 in April, 1925. It may be added that, out of the latter number, 1,047 in the 
Income Tax Branch and 2,391 in the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 
ment, or 3,438 in all, were engaged in services of outstanding importance which 
had no existence before the war. Further, an additional 10,254 persons were, in 
April, 1925, employed in the Post Office Department, performing services of an 
industrial rather than of a governmental type, and receiving their salaries out of 
the payments of the public for services immediately rendered, rather than out of 
taxation. This postal service alone accounted for $2,222,121 of the $5,828,784 paid 
in salaries and bonuses in April, 1925, or over 38 p.c. of the total. 

The statistics of numbers of employees and of salaries, now being secured 
monthly, are more comprehensive than those previously published, as a result of 
the inclusion of various classes of employees, largely “part-time,” ‘‘seasonal”’ and 
“fees of office’? employees, who were not included in the report published in 1925. 
These employees were largely in the Departments of Marine and Fisheries and 
Public Works. There remain, however, many persons in the ‘‘non-enumerated 
classes”, whose numbers cannot be supplied monthly by the departmental officials, 
but whose compensation is included in the monthly figures of expenditure on per- 
sonnel, as supplied in Table 41. 


40.—Summary of Civil Service Employees (permanent and temporary) of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, together with total salaries, in January in the years 1912-1926, 


inclusive. 
Years Employees.| Salaries Bonus Salaries 

ee POSS: : * | and Bonus. 
No. $ $ $ 
20,016 1,519, 778 16,413 1,536,190 
22,621 1,780,703 22,569 1,803,272 
25,107 1,960, 238 27,971 1,988,209 
28,010 2,268, 700 32,167 2,300, 867 
29,219 2,400,068 31,431 2,431,499 
82,435 2,673,767 29,167 2,702,934 
38, 369 8,147, 461 94,321 3,241, 782 
41,825 3,552, 686 557, 882 4,110,568 
47,133 4,423,157 965, 538 5,388, 695 
41,957 4,414, 669 861,973 5,276, 642 
41,094 4,369, 509 616, 105 4,985,614 


38,992 | 4,268,357 463,470 4,731,827 
28,062 | 4,297,467 449, 228 4,746,695 
38,645 | 4,473,470 166,461 4,639,931 
39,097 | 4,699,076 = 4,699,076 


1 Figures for Jan., 1925 and 1926, are not comparable with those for preceding Januaries, because monthly 
records now being published include various classes of employees not included in the historical record for 
the 13 years 1912-1924. In Table 41 will be found comparable figures of employees in the various Depart- 
ments in March, 1925, and March, 1926. 

Table 41, which gives statistics by Departments, with a further classification by 
principal branches where such are recorded, is inserted to give comparable figures 
for the latest months. In the month of March, 1926, the total number of employees 
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in the enumerated classes was 39,154 and the total expenditure in wages and salaries 

for all classes of employees was $6,515,072.83, as compared with 38,946 and $6,229,- 

910.92 respectively in March, 1925. 

41.—Total Number of Civil Service Employees by Departments and Principal Branches 
(““Non-enumerated Classes’? excluded), and Total Expenditure on Salaries, 


Bonuses and Wages of all Employees (‘“‘“Non-Enumerated Classes”? included), 
March, 1926 and March, 1925. 


March 31, 1926. March 31, 1925. 
Departments. 
No. | Expenditure.| No. | Expenditure. 
1. Agriculture— $;...¢ts: $.-cets: 
Mama epartimvent sa-cnarine eer inclaemicmnen catia ter 762 107,027 26 717 101,988 04 
ixperum entalarms + neers cite an cet oer ae 386 95,545 51 355 86,178 15 
PlealtholpAnimal sey a. seeteh. doe ak ceyeen Creer 550 87,418 67 522 83,204 75 
Tot itl seeats secant pOBe Crys os tacks wats eit ae as 1,698 289,991 44 1,594 271,870 94 
DEAT OMIVES Seine oot eee eres aera nee aoe rae See 79 11,615 67 68 11,076 01 
Sis Auditor-General s#eme sctamte wl. nce karate Nat cote a oe ae 214 27,800 91 194 25,379 42 
4m Civil Service: COMMISSIONL as Rete te tener ate eee 138 21,793 282 147 19,150 06 
oer Custonrssand Excise ae, as ee acta hace = eer aa 5,137 771,400 12 5,014 681, 284 32 
6: ChicithlectoralOficers 7s. .5 rsa teas ev Mh che iets Ao 12 1,511 85 4 651 25 
7. External A ffairs— 
MainyDepantiientis...7.7crre eee tla ait doarwastaoves 61 8,567 37 63 8,622 94 
The High Commissioner’s Office................... 29 4,198 373 30 4,222 62 
The Paris Avency iO imce ee) eis. meio een ee 7 1,975 112 iG 1,977 61 
‘hhesWaching tom Oince a.ceaaic seen tae et 3 821 743 3 821 74 
‘ThesLeague ‘of Nations ii sicéec..o2% satin cee asaie 2 600 00 - - 
PO ee coe ae OC ee eee 102 16,162 598 103 15,644 91 
SUE INONCO Ns tcc PRE eal aac” eee, sein tape ieee 4164 55,794 182 4525 47,212 40 
9. Governor-General’s Secretary®................e.00005- 12 3, 122-50 12 3,066 74 
TOs Gal thy sete ae ee 28 Ne Ay ee te en a ee 284 34,511 307 288 39,667 29 
11. House of Commons— 
ClerixiofithesHouseiaee tee + aig aoe eee ee ee 211 37,858 20 196 35,886 62 
Hergeant-ayALMS-. este Ree ee eRe Sarde 291 22,919 88 287 22,616 16 
UDA PEAT aR RR IR AS ot MOD ee OBIE Ee cee 602 60,778 08 483 58,502 78 
125 Immigration and Colonizationen.....2.2 02s ascensmanet 884 106,523 21 889 102,639 85 
13. Indian A ffairs— 
Mame Wepantiientiday. gece. meas ascehaaecisceie 587 47,825 83 578 47,745 26 
caicanion sl Byane hence esas i. steer tereeceacye ata re 325 19,130 24 287 18,013 90 
POG Ban IR al AA EOC RRC OR 912 66,956 O07 866 65,759 16 
14. Insurance— 
Maine Department chs: rh tas eieiraies eenncer ch hia ay? 6,445 51 31 6,163 22 
Hirosbreventions branch were ceceaeiceitn melts 2 520 00 3 599 29 
SS CUA SOR tS RR OO AS ACO EOC oe 84 6,965 51 84 6,762 51 
15-sInterior seen. A. Sh Re. Sie ee easer 2,068 301,330 00 | 2,052 302,500 54 
16. International Joint Commission...............6.ec0ee- 5 2,363 33 5 2,363 33 
17. Justice— aS oe 
Main Department... wee teh sete erie cee eee ie 42 9,447 41 41 8,841 25 
IREmissions Branc bi, sees ee oe eee cee 9 1,352) 55 8 1,330 47 
urchasings Avent Ss) O fice wre ie. ats tae ears viene 6 795 00 6 807 75 
Ronitentiariesees >.< 25) saan aoeee een eee 536 66,119 56 531 68,551 87 
Suprem okCourtan.\. scheme a rt ero ea tune sates ae 19 3,488 33 20 3,475 56 
EEXChEG UOT COULU. aa: PoP Re een ele erent ee 9 1,866 74 9 1,869 90 
Y hg Ctl A A 5, UR Aiehe Pie GaP IR ORCI 621 83,069 59 616 84,876 80 
18. Labour— 
Main’ Departinentenccn cease scte ce accra cians cree 88 14,241 90 88 14, 206 39 
INDUCE Ae Re Be NEN 15 FE 2 oe hes ete 11 1,736 70 12 1,777 98 
Technical Wducations. averse nee ates aa wee 3 731 74 3 696 74 
ThOLOUS er eat ancrccersie oes TS ae eee Rete ail RS 102 16,710 34 103 16,681 11 
19a MLibsarvionRarkiamenty peeve. at melee «utettcameniomees oh 20 3,857 62 20 3,979 61 


1 Including Commissioners and their salaries. 2 Including arrears salary revision. # Including liv- 
ing allowance. ‘Including 2 employees on leave without pay. 5 Including 3 employees on leave without 
pay. 6 Salaries of A.D.C’s are included, but not their numbers. 7Refunds have been deducted. 
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41.—Total Number of Civil Service Employees by Departments and Principal Branches 
(““Non-enumerated Classes” excluded), and Total Expenditure on Salaries, 
Bonuses and Wages of all Employees (““Non-enumerated Classes” included), 


March, 1926, and March, 1925—concluded. 


March 31, 1926. 


March 31, 1925. 


Departments. ae Se TE 
No. | Expenditure.| No. | Expenditure, 
: ; f $ cts. $ ets. 
20. Marine and Fisheries— 
Marme Branches aes 8 ees i RO eee 3,343 335,290 56 | 3,303 328,557 53 
PUIGNORION ALONG he sa ering cela aa Aeration aclsicin 360 91,929 76 358 87,466 621 
Meteorological Branch gs ee nthe. tee eats. 501 14,501 41 514 16,232 56 
UREA Wear... asad Rebintatle Se a0 tte ol EU 4,204 441,721 73 4,175 482,256 711 
Pils WETTVCGOS be to: 28 Re ee St rE a ht ae atte EE alin wile bs 317 55,957 68 310 55,489 18 
22. National Defence— 
General Defence Administration....................- L 247 34,666 76 246 33,727 57 
Dominion Arsenal, Quebec, inc. Ammun. Inspection. 57 22,375 57 55 21,605 32 
PMiiviar services sh aakte. Machen. Ok see peenironciees 523 52,749 20 526 50,564 20 
INS Val Servicessc.cee ont cen -oeis eee ee eee ee 152 25,312 43 137 24,946 89 
PANTS OLVACOG EM eS aeyt.. dae ene eee ae Ane ne et 38 4,065 92 32 3,486 46 
Military Topographic Surveys 23 3,893 22 23 3,840 57 
Roveltilitary College ee gee e tara eee et 69 9,670 11 71 9,777 91 
iNorobwest. 1. Orritories a: sas fe wt. aes eit oe Ee 4 645 75 - - 
SARL ORS We RR a ake WB 6 Ree i Oi Re go 1,113 153,378 96 1,090 147,948 92 
Jaueatentsand ‘Copyrigh tse. . cs... oe ates tin eek uke cee 92 13,483 48 89 13,129 43 
Zee PENSIODS tay es Ae as eR aad cats eh es A Ae 29 7,563 33 30 7,542 58 
£5 Post Office— 
CrliGoverniinents. 50 er eet NE ec ot eects 7993 109,353 66 7884 101,647 82 
Ontside service! teens coc ntae tens ee Meee 9,441 | 2,432,062 18 | 9,488 | 2,274,406 17 
ANGIE te ct ee Bene tg aaa i ie ac 10,240 | 2,541,415 84 | 10,276 2,376,053 99 
DOs ELLY ye COUNCIL 1 ere yr. so aah ira Sep aa meee eee 21 3,621 78 21 3,618 70 
Zin Eble Printing andsStationery,. a0. sclasse tg 0 <1 Qoturys.- 689 97,599 54 685 96,311 31 
28. Public Works— 
URSIDS1 SOE WIGS, osaeckrs cate eae ons ta TORE: 310 51,374 90 309 50,561 17 
Outside Servacewe esd ».ea se -Leeee eoe ae hee eee 2,881 339,529 61 | 2,832 345,408 88 
Government Telegraph Service....................- 706 67,016 71 718 69,595 76 
TShala ee pie Be S40) | pe ot cave ces, Duce. 8,897 457,921 22 38,859 466,565 81 
OY, Walwayes aud Canale?. .. ccnncem@es coat. av oete ete ate tore 198,650 99 1,295 202,980 47 
30. Royal Canadian Mounted Police.....................- 47 88,218 39 41 89,161 64 
Bl NOOCIOLATY, OL SEALCascrh ee lon Seka ent anie Naterea eles Sane, weave 96 12,194 93 101 13,254 56 
Sprae, PSTELT TY PO oes 5 <r 1 eRe ge Meiy onan ae hee rs te os reer 117 13,865 96 126 14,892 13 
33. Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment— 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment.................... 2,090 265,816 00 | 2,365 298,326 91 
RedersliA ppeal Board... caste see cade eset es 49 9,739 99 50 9,499 74 
TOCAL. Seo ve Se Reis Fie oOata he seiee ae eens S £,189 276,655 99 2,416 307,826 65 
81. Soldier Settlement Board?) f25./5..0sc debs c lack okt 489 68,841 70 523 74,016 56 
35. Trade and Commerce— 
IR IIE DALTON bong cine « stetale a We x se eee oP Bei ee sale 65 38,661 83 65 27,569 34 
Gram Cominissioners Stati. 01 fo. oad, Sa at 567 87,088 92 455 71,499 87 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics.................-005- 223 25,217 41 203 23,079 62 
MSHS UIC NICHSUTONS AACee eer. dite Melee eneet ete oe 122 17,827 05 121 17,598 95 
Hilectricihy Anas Gaas sc. senty boosts dard te asthe evidence eles 83 12,246 63 77 11,921 86 
Commercial Intelligence Service.................-- 52 21,781 88 47 19,623 61 
OM ernie A et Bi sil, Bain ciais shasta biome 6 1,112 202,828 72 968 171,298 25 
Cran Gotaa sf 2c, 2a t3.nte acxttass> 39,154 | 6,515,072 83 | 38,946 ' 6,229,910 92 


2 Including Commissioners and their salaries. 


1Including settlement of B.C. and N.S. Fisheries Divisions paylists for February and March. 
3 Inclusive of 2 employees on leave without pay. 


sive of 4 employees on leave without pay. 


4 Exclu- 
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7.—Harbour Commissions. 


A number of the harbours of Canada are administered by corporate bodies 
known as Harbour Commissions. Each Commission is constituted by a special 
Act of the Dominion Parliament, the number of Commissioners varying from 3 
to 5.. The property of the Crown in the harbour is placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Commission and the Commissioners are authorized to acquire and hold real 
and personal property for the improvement and development of the harbour; but 
any property acquired from the Crown may not be alienated or in any way disposed 
of by the Commissioners without the consent of the Governor in Council. The 
Commissions are given power to make by-laws for all purposes of governing the 
harbour, and for the imposition and collection of rates on vessels and on cargo landed 
and shipped in the harbour, and penalties for infraction of their by-laws (but every 
such by-law must be confirmed by the Governor in Council before becoming effect- 
ive), and they have control of the expenditure of the revenue received from these 
sources. For the purpose of harbour development and the construction of improve- 
ments, the Commission may, with the consent of the Governor in Council, expro- 
priate land and borrow money on debentures issued against the security of the real 
and other property of the harbour. For the harbours of Quebec, Montreal and 
Vancouver, the Dominion Government has advanced the Commissioners large 
sums against such debentures. All the Commissions are under the direct super- 
vision of an official of the Marine Department and are subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Minister of Marine and Fisheries in all matters. 


The following harbours are administered by Commissions, the date of the 
Act under which each Commission received its present constitution and powers 
being given:—Montreal, 1894; Quebec, 1899; Three Rivers, 1882 (amended 1923); 
Toronto, 1911; Hamilton, 1912; Belleville, 1889; Winnipeg and St. Boniface, 1912; 
Vancouver, 1913; New Westminster, 1913; North Fraser, 1913. The harbours 
of North Sydney and Pictou, Nova Scotia, were formerly under the Commission 
form of administration, but the legislation providing for Commissions in these 
harbours was repealed and all property and rights held by the Commissioners were 
re-vested in His Majesty by legislation passed in the years 1914 and 1920 respectively, 
repeal in each case being effective from Jan. 1 following. 


A statute was passed by Parliament in the year 1919 providing for the taking- 
over of the harbour of Saint John, N.B., by the Dominion Government, and the pay- 
ment to the city of Saint John, which held the harbour by virtue of a Royal Charter 
of His late Majesty King George III, of the value of the improvements made to 
the harbour by the city, being $2,000,000. The conditions of transfer were submitted 
to the electors of the city in a plebiscite, with the result that there was a majority 
against the acceptance of the terms proposed, so that the provisions of the Act have 
never been made effective, although the statute stands unrepealed. 


A statute was passed during the 1926 session of Parliament (16-17 Geo. V, ec. 6), 
creating a harbour out of a portion of the waters of the river Saguenay, from the 
head of tidewater just above the town of Chicoutimi, to a line drawn across that 
river from Cape East to Fort Point and including the waters of Ha Ha Bay; and 
authorizing the creation of a Commission of three members to be known as “The 
Chicoutimi Harbour Commission” to administer this harbour area. The powers 
granted to this Commission are similar to those granted to the other Harbour Com- 
missions. No appointment of personnel to the Commission had been made up to 
Feb. 1, 1927. 


ve 
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Harbour Masters.—Under the provisions of part 12 of the Canada Shipping 
Act there is appointed in 171 less important harbours an officer known as the harbour 
master, who has charge of the harbour and whose duty it is to enforce the regulations 
made under the Act for the administration of public harbours. He receives his 
remuneration from the fees levied on vessels using the harbour and operates under 
the direct control of the Department of Marine and Fisheries. 


8.—The International Joint Commission. 


This Commission, created in accordance with the terms of the Treaty of 1909, 
consists of six members, three appointed by the President of the United States and 
three by the King on the recommendation of the Government of Canada.!_ These 
do not function as separate national sections but as one international body. There 
is a Canadian Chairman and an American Chairman, each of whom presides at 
meetings held on his own side of the boundary. There are also two Secretaries, 
one having charge of the Commission’s offices in Ottawa and the other of the offices 
in Washington. The Commission holds two fixed meetings, one in Ottawa on the 
first Tuesday in October and the other in Washington on the first Tuesday in April. 
Other meetings or public hearings are held at such times and places as the two 
Chairmen shall determine. 


The present members of the Commission are: (Canada) Charles A. Magrath, 
Chairman, Henry A. Powell, Sir William H. Hearst, Lawrence J. Burpee, Secretary; 
(United States) Clarence D. Clark, Chairman, Fred T. Dubois, P. J. McCumber, 
William H. Smith, Secretary. 


In broad terms the purpose of the International Joint Commission is, in the 
language of the preamble of the Treaty, to “prevent disputes regarding the use of 
boundary waters and to settle all questions which are now pending between the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada involving the rights, obligations, or 
interests of either in relation to the other or to the inhabitants of the other, along 
their common frontier, and to make provision for the adjustment and settlement 
of all such questions as may hereafter arise’. 


Under the authority vested in it by the Treaty, the Commission’s functions 
are threefold:—By Articles III, IV and VII it has final authority over all cases involv- 
ing the use or diversion for domestic and sanitary, navigation, power or irrigation 
purposes, of boundary waters between Canada and the United States, or of waters 
flowing across the boundary, or waters flowing from boundary waters, in the event 
of such diversion on one side of the boundary affecting the level or flow of waters 
on the other side of the boundary. By Article [X it becomes an investigatory body, 
to examine into and report upon any questions or matters of difference between the 
two countries arising along the common frontier, referred to it for that purpose by 
either government. Finally, by Article X, it is made a Court of Appeal for the 
final settlement of “any questions or matters of differences arising between the 
High Contracting Parties involving the rights, obligations, or interests of the United 
States or of the Dominion of Canada, either in relation to each other or to their 
respective inhabitants’. Under Article X the Commission is therefore a miniature 
Hague Tribunal for the settlement of all questions at issue between these two coun- 
tries; and perhaps it is equally true to say that, taking into consideration the scope 


1For the text of the Treaty, see the 1911 Statutes (1-2 Geo. V, c. £8). 
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of its various functions, it is to some extent a League of Nations for the particular 
benefit of Canada and the United States. 


The Commission, during the sixteen years it has been in existence, has disposed 
of a large number of cases under Articles III and VIII; and also carried out several 
investigations under Article IX. Some of these were only of minor importance, 
but others involved enormous natural resources and investments on both sides of 
the boundary, and affected the health or material welfare of millions of people. 
In this class were the power cases at Sault Ste Marie, the settlement of which involved 
the levels of lake Superior and the material interests of cities on its shores; the 
Pollution of Boundary Waters Investigation; the St. Lawrence Navigation and 
Power Investigation; the Lake of the Woods Investigation; and several others. 
No questions have as yet been brought before the Commission under the terms 
of Article X. 


Under Article VI the Commission is also charged with the measurement and 
division for irrigation purposes of the waters of the St. Mary and Milk rivers, in 
Alberta and Montana. Owing to certain ambiguities in the language of the Article 
difficulties were found in bringing this problem to a satisfactory conclusion, but 
finally the Commission, by bringing together on the spot those directly interested, 
worked out a practicable compromise that proved generally acceptable. 


The Treaty, and with it the Commission, may be terminated by either country 
on twelve months’ notice; but it is safe to say that, as they have proved themselves 
most effective measures for peace and good-will between Canada and the United 
States, they are not likely to be discontinued. 


9.—The Geodetic Survey of Canada. 


For a long time prior to 1905 efforts had been made towards commencing a 
Geodetic Survey in Canada; finally in 1905 these efforts were successful and the 
late Dr. W. F. King was authorized to start triangulation and precise levelling 
operations in the vicinity of Ottawa. In 1909 the Geodetic Survey of Canada 
was organized by Order in Council and Dr. King was made its Superintendent. 
After his death Mr. Noel J. Ogilvie was appointed Director. 


The principal functions of the Geodetic Survey of Canada are:—/irst, the obtain- 
ing of precise geodetic latitudes and longitudes of points throughout the Dominion 
of Canada, together with its coast-lines and large waterways; secondly, the deter- 
mination of elevations of pointsabove mean sea-level; thirdly, to serve as a horizontal 
and vertical control for all kinds of engineering work; fourthly, to assist in the deter- 
mination of the size and shape of the earth; fifthly, to investigate such scientific 
problems as may arise, e.g., the theory of isostasy. 


The Geodetic Survey provides an accurate basis for all surveys in Canada, 
federal, provincial, municipal and private, so that any accumulative errors of 
various surveys will be localized and thus will not cause serious discrepancies in 
the production of maps and charts. 


Before the Geodetic Survey of Canada was commenced various surveys em- 
ployed methods suitable to their particular requirements. Such surveys, being 
for different purposes, were of various degrees of accuracy, and when fitted together 
to make composite maps confusion was the natural result. Also, when surveys 
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extended over long distances accumulative errors crept in, and were discovered 
only when one survey joined other surveys started from other points. The only 
way in which these errors can be avoided is to have them checked at intervals by 
a survey of superior accuracy, and this is one of the functions of the Geodetic Survey 
of Canada. 


10.—The Topographical Survey. 


The Topographical Survey, Department of the Interior, is engaged in publish- 
ing the national topographic series of maps of Canada. The information shown 
on these map sheets is obtained from original surveys, supplemented by material 
from all other available sources. The maps are generally published on scales of 
one mile, two miles, and four miles to the inch, the scale depending on the amount 
of available information to be depicted and also on the economic possibilities of 
the area mapped. 


In its earliest history this branch had control of the survey and administration 
of all the resources of the Dominion lands, but as the work increased other branches 
were formed in the Department to take over the administration of Dominion lands 
and the development of special natural resources, while the Topographical Survey 
concentrated on surveys and the publication of maps and plans. Up to the out- 
break of the Great War the demand for land surveys was so insistent that little 
attention could be devoted to the publication of topographic maps, but all the 
time a control system for those maps was being laid down in the system of survey 
of Dominion lands, whereby an area of 180,000,000 acres of land has been surveyed. 
Since that time good progress has been made in the publication of topographic 
maps, and the work has extended to the eastern as well as the western provinces. 
Since 1921 the science of map making from aerial photographs has been developed 
by officials of the branch and is now largely used in conjunction with ground methods 
for the production of topographic maps. : 


In addition to the publication of topographic maps and the cadastral survey of 
Dominion lands, other activities of the branch include photographic surveys of 
mountainous areas, control traverse surveys of waterway systems in the newer parts 
of the country, exploration surveys in the northern parts of Canada, the delimita- 
tion of interprovincial boundaries wherever Dominion lands are affected, surveys 
of mineral claims, timber berths and townsites, wherever Dominion interests are 
concerned, the classification of land for settlement purposes, and magnetic surveys 
for determining the declination of the magnetic needle and the march of the compass 
for the whole country. There is also maintained a physical testing laboratory for 
standardizing measures of length, for testing thermometers, optical instruments, 
and other instruments of precision used in surveying or engineering work. 


11.—The Dominion Observatories, 


The Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, was founded in 1902, and completed 
and organized in 1905 asa branch of the Department of the Interior. It was an out- 
growth of the astronomical surveys of the Department, which began in 1884 with 
the survey of the Railway Belt in British Columbia, continued later in the form of 
field latitude and longitude determinations for mapping purposes and in connection 
with the survey of international boundaries. Dr. W. F. King, made Chief Astron- 
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omer of the Department in 1890, and later also International Boundary Commis- 
sioner, was appointed as the first Director of the Observatory in 1905. Within 
the next few years, as one of the activities of the new institution, a trigonometrical 
survey was begun and organized as the Geodetic Survey of Canada. After Dr. 
King’s death in 1916, the Geodetic Survey and the International Boundary Com- 
mission were given separate status, and Dr. Otto Klotz succeeded as Director of 
the Observatory. The present Director, R. Meldrum Stewart, was appointed in 
1924 after the death of Dr. Klotz. 


The work of the Observatory comprises astronomy of position (including time- 
service), solar physics, astrophysics, photographic photometry, seismology, terrestrial 
magnetism and gravity. Results are issued as Publications of the Dominion 
Observatory; Volumes 1 to 5 complete, Volumes 6, 7, 8, 9 current. (For list see 
p. 988). 


The main instrumental equipment includes a six-inch meridian circle with 
accessories, three astronomical field transits, wireless equipment for transmission 
and receipt of wireless time signals, a twenty-inch coelostat with Littrow spectro- 
graph and accessories, a fifteen-inch equatorial with spectrograph and equipment, 
a six-inch and an eight-inch photographic doublet with objective prisms, three 
photographic cameras with equatorial mounting, Milne-Shaw horizontal seismo- 
graphs and a Wiechert vertical seismograph, magnetometers, gravity pendulums, 
an instrument shop and a carpenter shop. 


The library contains about 12,500 volumes, including books and periodicals 
dealing mainly with astronomy, geophysics and related subjects. 


The Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria, was founded in 1915 
as an extension of the Dominion Observatory, to fill the recognized need for a larger 
telescope; it was completed and occupied in 1918, with Dr. J. 8. Plaskett, previous 
astronomer at the Dominion Observatory, as director. 


The work comprises various branches of astrophysics, more particularly stellar 
radial velocities, spectroscopic parallaxes, spectral classification and stellar temper- 
atures. 


Results are issued as Publications of the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory; 
Volumes 1 and 2 complete, Volume 3, current. (For list see p. 988). 


The equipment consists of a seventy-two inch reflecting telescope, which can 
be used in either the Newtonian or Cassegrain form, with complete accessories for 
spectroscopic and photographic work. It is the second largest telescope in the world, 
and is surpassed by none in nature and quality of equipment. 


The library contains about 2,500 volumes dealing with astrophysics and related 
sciences. 


XIV.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL STATISTICAL AND 
OTHER INFORMATION RELATIVE TO CANADA. 


The chief source of information on the current state of the country is the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, organized as the central statistical bureau for Canada, 
and described in the first part of this section; a list of its publications, which cover 
almost the whole field of the national statistics, is appended. 

The second part of the section contains a list of the Acts of Parliament admin- 
istered by the several Departments of the Dominion Government, and the third part 
a bibliography of the publications of these Departments. This is followed by 
a bibliography of the publications of Provincial Governments. 


I.—THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS.! 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute in 1918 as a central 
statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43). The Act was a consolida- 
tion of all previous statistical legislation and was based on the report of a Com- 
mission on Statistics, appointed in 1912, which recommended (a) a series of specific 
reforms and enlargements in Canadian statistics, and (b) a policy of statistical 
co-ordination for the Dominion, under central direction. In 1915, following the 
recommendations in this report, the office of Dominion Statistician was created. 

The Bureau has been constituted by the transfer or absorption, by Orders in 
Council, of the following work and branches:—(1) the Census and Statistics Office 
(covering the census, and also agriculture, general manufactures and criminal 
statistics); (2) Fisheries Statistics; (8) Mining Statistics; (4) Forestry Statistics; 
(5) Dairying and Fruit Statistics; (6) Water and Electric Power Statistics; (7) the 
Railways and Canals Statistical Branch of the Department of Railways and Canals; 
(8) the Trade Statistical Branch (exports and imports); (9) Grain Trade Statistics; 
(10) Live Stock Statistics; (11) Prices Statistics; and (12) Employment Statistics. 
In addition, four new branches were erected, dealing respectively with Public Finance, 
Internal Trade, Vital Statistics and Education. Subsequently the statistical 
activities of the Fuel Controller and of the Board of Commerce were absorbed. 
Modifications of the Bankruptcy, Public Health and Railway Acts, and of the 
regulation re franking privileges were also made, with a view to facilitating the 
collection of statistics. 

The Bureau has completed the plans for a unified, nation-wide statistical 
system, covering every important phase of social and economic activity, and has 
carried them out to a considerable degree. 

The main achievement of the Bureau has been in the organization of the several 
subjects in correlation with each other in accordance with this general plan, and 
the consequent establishment of a comprehensive viewpoint of the country as a 
“going concern”. In addition, there has been created what is frequently called a 
central “thinking office’’ in statistics, continuously in touch with general conditions 
and the line of probable developments. 

The final concept in the organization of the Bureau of Statistics is that of a 
national laboratory for social and economic research. Statistics are not merely a 
record of what has been, but are for use in planning what shall be; it is the duty of 


1A fuller account of the formation and activities of the Bureau of Statistics will be found on pages 
961 to 964 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 
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a statistical bureau to assist directly in the day-to-day problems of administration, 
as well as to provide their theoretic background. One of the most significant of 
recent developments in administration is the extent to which statistical organiza- 
tion has been increased as a guide to national policy. Though its usefulness is only 
begun, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has laid the foundations for a service 
comparable with the increasingly important position taken by Canada in the econo- 
mic and political world. 


Publications of the Bureau.—The first annual report of the Dominion 
Statistician contained a full description of the organization of the Bureau and of 
its subject matter. The main branches of the Bureau are as follows:—1. Adminis- 
tration; II. Population—Census and Vital Statistics; III. Agricultural Statistics; 
IV. Fisheries, Furs and Dairy Products; V. Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical; 
VI. Forestry and Allied Industries; VII. General Manufactures; VIII. External 
Trade (Imports and Exports); IX. Internal Trade; X. Transportation; XI. Finan- 
cial Statistics; XII. Statistics of Administration of Justice; XIII. Education Statis- 
tics; XIV. General Statistics. The publications of the several Branches are as 
follows:— 


ADMINISTRATION— 
Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician. 


POPULATION— 
Census— 


I. Census of Population and Agriculture, 1921. 
Bulletins of the Sixth Census of Canada, 1921, as follows:— 


(1) Population: (a) Population of Canada, 1921, by Provinces, Electoral Dis- 
tricts, Cities, Towns, etc. (b) Religions of the People, 1921. (c) Origins 
of the People, 1921. (d) Racial Origins of U.S. born, 1921. (e) Birth- 
places of the People, 1921. (f) Canadian-born according to Nationality of 
Parents, 1921. (9g) Year of Immigration, Naturalization and Citizenship, 
1921. (h) Ages of the People, 1921. (z) Conjugal Condition of the 
People, 1921. (7) Language Spoken, 1921. (k) Literacy, 1921. (1) Occu- 
pations, 1921. Also Bulletins on Population by Provinces as follows: 
(a) Population of Nova Scotia—Electoral Districts, etc. (b) Population 
of Prince Edward Island—Electoral Districts, ete. (c) Population of New 
Brunswick—Electoral Districts, etc. (d) Population of Quebec—Elec- 
toral Districts, ete. (e) Population of Ontario—Electoral Districts, etc. 
(f) Population of Manitoba—Electoral Districts, etc. (g) Population of 
Saskatchewan—Electoral Districts, ete. (h) Population of Alberta— 
Electoral Districts, ete. (i) Population of British Columbia—Electoral 
Districts, ete. 


(2) Census of Agriculture, 1921: (a) Field Crops of Prairie Provinces, 1921. 
(b) Agriculture of Canada—General Summary. (c) Pure-bred Domestic 
Animals, 1921. (d) Agriculture of Nova Scotia, 1921. (e) Agriculture 
of Prince Edward Island, 1921. (f) Agriculture of New Brunswick, 1921. 
(g) Agriculture of Quebec, 1921. (h) Agriculture of Ontario, 1921. (i) 
Agriculture of Manitoba, 1921. (j) Agriculture of Saskatchewan, 1921. 


3}, This report is now out of print. 
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(k ) Agriculture of Alberta, 1921. (1) Agriculture of British Columbia, 1921. 
Reports of the Sixth Census of Canada, 1921, as follows:— 

Vol. I. Introduction—Number, Sex and Distribution—Racial Origins— 
Religions. 

Vol. II. Ages—Conjugal Condition—Birthplace—Birthplace of Parents— 
Year of Immigration and Naturalization—Language Spoken— 
Literacy—School Attendance—Blindness and Deaf-Mutism. 

Vol. III. Families—Dwellings—Ownership of Homes—Rentals—Earnings. 

Vol. IV. Occupations and Employment. 

Vol. V. Agriculture. Farm holdings by size, tenure, value, ete.—Farm 
Products— Field Crops—Vegetables—Fruits—Forest Products— 
Live Stock—Animal Products—Statistics of Operators. 

N.B.—There will also be issued a series of special reports on the Foreign- 

born, Origins of the People, Religions, Families, Housing, Literacy and 
School Attendance, Earnings of the People, Unemployment, ete. 


II. Census of Population, etc., 1911. 

Reports of the Fifth Census of Canada, 1911: Vol. I. Areas and Population by 
Provinces, Districts and Subdistricts, with Introduction. Tables I to XV, 
pp. i-vili, 1-623. Vol. II. Religions, Origins, Birthplace, Citizenship, Lit- 
eracy and Infirmities by Provinces, Districts and Subdistricts, with Intro- 
duction. Tables I-XLVI, pp. i-iv, 1-634. Vol. III. Manufactures for 1910 
as enumerated in June, 1911, with Introduction. Tables I-XX, pp. i-xvi, 
1-432. Vol. IV. Agriculture, with Introduction. Tables 1-90, I-XXXV, 
pp. i-xev, 1-428. Diagrams 5 pp. Vol. V. Forest, Fishery, Fur and Mineral 
Production, with Introduction. Tables 1-51, I-X XVI, pp. i-l, 1-171. Vol. 
VI. Occupations of the People, with Introduction. Tables 1-25, I-VI, pp. 
i-xxxi, 1-469. 

Bulletins of the Fifth Census of Canada, 1911: Manufactures of Canada— 
Dairy Industries—Agriculture, Prince Edward Island—Agriculture, Nova 
Scotia—Agriculture, New Brunswick—Agriculture, Quebec—Agriculture, 
Ontario—Agriculture, Manitoba—<Agriculture, Saskatchewan—Agricul- 
ture, Alberta—Agriculture, British Columbia—Religions—Origins of the 
People—Birthplace of the People—Educational Status—Mineral Produc- 
tion—Infirmities—Ages—School Attendance. 

Special Report of the Foreign-born Population. (Abstracted from the Records 
of the Fifth Census of Canada, June, 1911; 23 Tables, 62 pp., 1915.) 


III. Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 1916. 
Report of the Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 
1916. Tables 1-54, I-X XVI, pp. i-lxiv, 1-356. 


IV. Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 
Vol. I.—Popu'ation. 
Vol. I1.—Agriculture. 


V. Inter-censal Estimates of Population. 
Births, Deaths and Marriages— 


VI. Vital Statistics. 
Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada by provinces and municipal- 
ities. Monthly Report of Births, Marriages and Deaths, by provinces. 
Report of Conference on Vital Statistics, held June 19-20, 1918, pp. 1-48. 
25297—62 
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PRODUCTION— 


I. General Summary of Production. 
Including and differentiating (gross and net) (1) Primary Production (Agricul- 
ture, Fishing, Furs, Forestry and Mining), and (2) Secondary Production, 
or General Manufactures. 


II. Agriculture. 

Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. (Contains monthly reports on 
agricultural conditions, prices, weather, etc.—preliminary, provisional and 
final estimates of areas, yields, quality and value of field crops—wages of 
farm help—numbers and values of farm live stock, poultry, etc.—fruit 
statisties—stocks of grain—annual summary of value of agricultural pro- 
duction—international agricultural statistics.) 

Advance Summaries of Agricultural Statistics (monthly). 

Report on Agricultural Statistics, Canada, by counties and crop districts. 

Fruit Statistics of Canada, 1920-25. 

Cost of Grain Production in Canada, 1923. 

Handbook for the Use of Crop Correspondents, with selection of Annual Agricul- 
tural Statistics, 1908-23. 

See also Censuses of Agriculture above.) 


ITI, Furs. 
Annual Report on Fur Farms. Annual Report on the Production of Raw Furs 
(wild-life). 


IV. Fisheries. 
Annual Report on Fisheries Statistics. Advance Summaries of Fish caught, 
marketed and prepared, by districts. 


V. Forestry. 

Annual summary of the value, etc., of forest production. (Covers operations in 
the wood for saw-mills, shingle-mills, pulp and paper-mills, etc., production 
of mining timber; production of poles and cross ties, and farm production 
(decennial) of firewood, posts, etc.) 

See also Reports on Manufactures of Forestry Products listed under 
“Manufactures”, Section VII, subsection (5).) 


VI. Mineral Production. (Mining and Metallurgy). 

(1) General Reports: (a) Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada; 
(b) Preliminary Reports (semi-annual) on the Mineral Production of Can- 
ada. 

(2) Coal: (a) Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada; (b) Monthly Re- 
port on Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada. 

(3) Annual Bulletins on the following subjects: Metals—(a) Arsenic; (b) Co- 
balt; (c) Copper; (d) Gold; (e) Iron Ore; (f) Lead; (g) Nickel; (hj 
Metals of the Platinum Group; (i) Silver; (j) Zine; (k) Miscellaneous 
Non-ferrous Metals, including: Aluminium, Antimony, Chromite, Man- 
ganese, Mercury, Molybdenum, Tin, Tungsten. Non-Metals—(a) Asbes- 
tos; (b) Coal; (c) Feldspar; (d) Gypsum; (e) Iron Oxides; (f) Mica; 
(g) Natural Gas; (h) Petroleum; (i) Quartz; (7) Salt; (k) Tale and 
Soapstone; (i) Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Minerals, including: Actinolite, 
Barytes, Corundum, Fluorspar, Graphite, Grindstones, Magnesite , Mag- 
nesium Sulphate, Mineral Waters, Natro-alunite, Peat, Phosphate, Pyrites, 
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Sodium carbonate, Sodium sulphate, Tripolite. Structural Materials and 
Clay Products—(a) Cement; (b) Clay and Clay Products; (c) Lime; (d) 
Sand and Gravel; (e) Stone and Slate. 

(4) Annual Industrial Reviews of the following: (a) Gold Industry; (b) Cop- 
per-Gold-Silver Industry; (¢) Nickel-Copper Industry; (d) Silver-Cobalt 
Industry; (e) Silver-Lead-Zine Industry. 

(5) Annual Provincial Mineral Production Reports for: (a) Nova Scotia; (6) 
New Brunswick; (c) Quebec; (d) Ontario; (e) Manitoba; (f) Saskat- 
chewan; (g) Alberta; (h) British Columbia; (i) Yukon. 

~ (6) Special Reports: (a) Report on the Consumption of Prepared Non-Metallic 
Minerals in Canada; (b) Report on the Consumption of Mine and Mill 
Materials in Canada. 

[See also Reports on Iron and Steel.and their Products, Manufactures 
of Non-Ferrous Metals, Manufactures of Non-Metallic Minerals, 
and Chemicals and Allied Products, listed under ‘‘Manufactures,”’ 
Section VII, subsections (6), (7), (8) and (9).] 


VIT. Manufactures. 

(1) General Summary, by provinces and leading cities—(industrial groups 
classified by component materials, purpose, ete., of products—comparative 
statistics). 

(2) Manufactures of Vegetable Products—Special Bulletins as follows: (a) 
Coffee and Spices; (b) Cocoa and Chocolate; (c) Fruit and Vegetable Pre- 
paration, including canning, evaporating and preserving; (d) Pickles, 
Sauces, Vinegar and Cider; (e) Flour and Cereal Mills (see also under 
heading ‘Internal Trade’’); (f) Bread and other Bakery Products; (g) Bis- 
cuits and Confectionery; (h) Macaroni and Vermicelli; (7) Liquors, Dis- 
tilled; (7) Liquors, Malt; (&) Liquors, Vinous; (1) Rubber Goods and 
Rubber Boots and Shoes; (m) Starch and Glucose; (n) Sugar Refine- 
ries; (0) Tobacco Products; (p) Linseed Oil and Oil Cake. 


Animal Products and their Manufactures—Special Reports and Bulletins 
as follows: (a) Dairy Products; (b) Slaughtering and Meat Packing and 
Allied Industries; (c) Fish and Fish Products; (d) Leather Tanneries; 
(e) Harness and Saddlery, Leather Belting, Trunks and Valises, Miscellan- 
eous Leather Goods; (f) Leather Boots and Shoes, Leather Boot and Shoe 
Findings; (g) Leather Gloves and Mitts; (h) Fur Goods, Fur Dressing. 
(See also Reports on Live Stock, etc., listed under “Internal Trade.’’) 


(4) Textile and Allied Industries—General Report—Special Bulletins as follows: 
(a) Cotton Textiles (cloth, yarn, thread and waste); (b) Woollen Textiles 
(cloth, yarn, waste, carpets, etc., and woollen goods, n.e.s.);_ (c) Silk Mills; 
(d) Clothing (men’s and women’s factory); (e) Hats and Caps; (f ) Hosiery 
and Knit Goods; (g) Men’s Furnishings, n.e.s.; (h) Oiled Clothing and 
Waterproofs; (i) Cordage, Rope and Twine. 


(3 


Nee 


(5 


er 


Manufactures of Forestry Products—Special Reports as follows: (1) Lum- 
ber, Lath and Shingle Industry; (2) Pulp and Paper; (3) Manufactures of 
Wood and Paper Products: (a) Cooperage; (b) Planing Mills, Sash and 
Door Factories; (c) Printing, Bookbinding, Publishing, Lithographing and 
Engraving, Stereotyping and Electrotyping, Maps and Blue Prints; (d) 
Furniture; (e) Carriages, Wagons and Sleighs, and Materials thereof; (f ) 
25297—624 
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Canoes, Rowboats and Launches; (g) Coffins and Caskets; (h) Containers 
—Boxes and bags (paper); boxes and packing cases (wood); baskets and 
crates; woodenware. 


(6 


we 


Iron and Steel and their Products: General Report. Annual Bulletins as 
follows: Pig Iron and Ferro-Alloys—Steel and Rolled Products—Castings 
and Forgings—Agricultural Implements—Boilers and Engines—Machinery 
—Automobiles—Automobile | Accessories—Bicycles—Railway Rolling 
Stock—Wire and Wire Goods—Sheet Metal Products—Hardware and 
Tools—Miscellaneous Iron and Steel Products. Monthly Reports on Iron 
and Steel; Automobile Statistics. 


(7) Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals: Aluminium Ware—Brass and Copper 
Products—Lead, Tin and Zine Products—Manufactures of the Precious 
Metals—Electrical Apparatus and Supplies—Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous 
Metal Goods. 


(8) Manufactures of the Non-Metallic Minerals: General Report. Annual 
Bulletins: Aerated Waters—Asbestos and Allied Products—Cement Pro- 
ducts and Sand-Lime Brick—Coke and By-Products—Glass (blown, cut, 
ornamental, etc.)—Illuminating and Fuel Gas—Products from Imported 
Clays—Monumental and Ornamental Stone—Petroleum Products—Mis- 
cellaneous, including artificial abrasives, abrasive products, artificial graphite 
and electrodes, gypsum products, mica products. Monthly Report on Coke 
Statistics. 


(9) Chemicals and Allied Products: General Report. Annual Bulletins as fol- 
lows: Coal Tar and its Products—Acids, Alkalies, Salts and Compressed 
Gases—Explosives, Ammunition, Fireworks and Matches—Fertilizers— 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations—Paints, Pigments and Var- 
nishes—Soaps, Washing Compounds and Toilet Preparations—Inks, Dyes 
and Colours—Wood Distillates and Extracts—Miscellaneous Chemical 
Industries, including adhesives, baking powder, boiler compounds, celluloid 
products, flavouring extracts, insecticides, polishes and dressings, sweeping 
compounds, etc. 


(10) Miscellaneous Manufactures—Special Bulletins as follows: (a) Brooms, 
. Brushes and Mops; (b) Musical Instruments (including pianos, organs and 
phonographs) and Musical Instrument Materials and Parts; (c) Buttons. 


(11) Summary Reports on Groups of Industries, classified according to the use 
or purpose of their principal product as follows: (a) Food; (6) Clothing; 
(c) Drink and Tobacco; (d) Personal and Household Goods; (e) Books; 
(f) Equipment; (g) Materials for further manufacture. 


N.B.—For Statistics of Water Power and Central Electric Stations, see under 
heading “Public Utilities”. 


VIII. Construction.—(a) The Building and General Construction Industry; (6) 
Railway, Telephone and Telegraph—Construction, Maintenance of Way 
and Repairs; (c) Government and Municipal Construction; (d) The 
Bridgebuilding Industry; (e) The Shipbuilding Industry; (f) Building 
Permits—Monthly Record. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE (IMPORTS AND EXPORTS)— 

Annual Report of the Trade of Canada. Preliminary Annual Report of the 
Trade of Canada. Monthly Report of the Trade of Canada. Monthly 
Bulletins on Trade Statistics as follows: General—(a) Abstract of Imports, 
Exports and Duty Collected by Latest Month, Accrued Period, and Latest 
12 Months; (b) Summary of Trade by Countries and Principal Commodi- 
ties, Latest 12 Months; (c) Summary of Trade with United Kingdom, 
Principal Commodities, Latest Month and 12 Months; (d) Summary of 
Trade with United States, Principal Commodities, Latest Month and 12 
Months. Special—(a) Summary Exports, Grain and Flour; (6) Exports 
of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; (c) Exports of Pulp Wood, Wood Pulp 
and Paper; (d) Exports of Rubber Goods and Insulated Wire; (e) Exports 
of Vehicles of Iron (Automobiles, Bicycles, Railway Cars, etc.); (f) Imports 
and Exports of Footwear (except rubber); (g) Exports of Meat. 


INTERNAL TRADE— 
Grain. 

(1) Annual Report on the Grain Trade of Canada; (2) Weekly Report on 
the Grain Movement; (3) Monthly Report on Mill Grind; (4) Special 
Historical Report on Flour-Milling Industry, 1605-1923. 

Live Stock, ete. 
(1) Annual Report on Live Stock and Animal Products; (2) Monthly 
Report on Stocks in Cold Storage. 
Prices Statistics. 
Annual and Monthly Reports on Wholesale and Retail Prices and Price 
Indexes. Prices of Services. Prices of Securities. 
Other. 

Monthly Report on Raw and Refined Sugar, visible supply, meltings, ship- 

ments, exports and imports. 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES— 
Railways and Tramways. 

(1) Annual Report on Railway Statistics; (2) Annual Report on Electric 
Railway Statistics; (8) Monthly Bulletin on Railway Revenues, Ex- 
penses, Incomes and Operating Statistics; (4) Monthly Statement of 
Traffic of Railways; (5) Weekly Report of Carloads of Revenue 
Freight. 

Express. 

Annual Report on Express Statistics. 
Telegraphs. 

Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics. 
Telephones. 

Annual Report on Telephone Statistics. 
Water Transportation. 

Annual Report on Canal Statistics. Monthly Report on Canal Statistics. 
Report of Census of Canadian Registered Ships. 

Electric Stations. 

Annual Report on Central Electric Stations in Canada. Report on Index 

Numbers of Electric Light Rates. 
Motor Vehicles. 
Annual Report on Motor Vehicle Registrations. 
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FINANCE— 
Municipal Statistics. 
Annual Municipal Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 5,000 SSputeuen 
and over. Annual Municipal Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 
1,000 to 5,000 Population. Special Bulletins on Assessed Valuations 
by Provinces, Municipal Bonded Indebtedness, etc. 
Domanion. 
Statement of Civil Service Personnel and Salaries in the Months of Janu- 
ary, 1912-1925. 
Provincial Finance-—Annual Report. 


JUSTICE— 

Criminal Statistics —Annual Report, with preliminary abstract, covering con- 
victions, sentences, prison statistics, police statistics, pardons and commu- 
tations. 

Juvenile Delinquency. Annual Bulletin. 


EDUCATION— 

Annual Report on Education. Annual Report on Business Colleges. Annual 
Report on Private Elementary and Secondary Schools. Report on Uni- 
versities and Colleges. Report on Playgrounds, etc., in Canada. Historical 
Statistical Survey of Education in Canada. Library Statistics of Canada 
1920-21. Report of Conference on Education Statistics, held October 
27-28, 1920. 


GENERAL— 

National Wealth and Income.—Estimates of the National Wealth of Canada, by 
Provinces, Industries, ete—Summary of Income Tax Receipts. 

Employment—Monthly and Annual Reports on Employment, with Index 
Numbers of Employment by Localities and Industries. 

Commercial Failures.—Monthly and Annual Reports. 

Bank Debits—Monthly and Annual Reports of Bank Debits to Individual 
Accounts at the Clearing House Centres of Canada. 

Business Statistics—The Monthly Review of Business Statistics (a statistical 
summary, with charts and text, of current economic conditions in Canada). 

Divorce.—Annual Report. 

The Canada Year Book.—The official statistical annual of the Physiography, 
Resources, History, Institutions and Social and Economic Conditions of 
the Dominion, with a Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada, maps, 
diagrams, etc. 

Contents: I. Physical Characteristics of Canada (Geographical Features; 
Geological Formation; Seismology; Flora; Faunas; Natural Resour- 
ces; Climate and Meteorology). II. History and Chronology (History, 
Chronological History). III. Constitution and Government (The 
Constitution and General Government of Canada; Provincial and 
Local Government in Canada; Parliamentary Representation in 
Canada). IV. Population (Growth and Distribution; Vital Statistics; 
Immigration). V. Production (General Survey of Production; Agri- 
culture; Forestry; Fur Trade; Fisheries; Mining; Water Powers; 
Manufactures; Construction). VI. Trade and Commerce (External 
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and Internal Trade). VII. Transportation and Communications 
(Steam Railways; Electric Railways; Express; Roads and Highways; 
Motor Vehicles; Air Navigation; Canals; Shipping and Navigation; 
Telegraphs; Telephones; Post Office). VIII. Labour and Wages. 
IX. Prices. X. Finance (Public, including Dominion, Provincial, Muni- 
cipal, National Wealth and Income; Private, including Currency, 
Banking, Insurance and Commercial Failures). XI. Education. XII. 
Public Health and Public Benevolence. XIII. Administration “Public 
Lands; Public Defence; Public Works; Indians of Canada; Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment; Miscellaneous Administration). XIV. 
Sources of Statistical and other Information Relative to Canada. 
XV. Annual Register, (Dominion and Provincial Legislation, 
Principal Events, Obituary, Government Appointments, etc.). 


(Issues of the Canada Year Book for 1921, 1922-23, 1924 and 1925 are 
available on application to the Bureau.) 


Ii.—ACTS ADMINISTERED BY DOMINION DEPARTMENTS. 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament administered by Departments of 
the Government of the Dominion of Canada, as compiled from infor- 
mation supplied by the respective Departments. 


(Nunbers within parentheses denote chapters of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1906—R..S.C., 1906). 


Agriculture.—Experimental Farm Stations; Fruit Act; Dairy Industry; 
Cold Storage; Cold Storage Warehouse; Seed Control; Feeding Stuffs; Live Stock 
Pedigree; Live Stock and Live Stock Products; Animal Contagious Diseases; Meat 
and Canned Foods; Destructive Insect and Pest; Dairy Produce Act; Fertilizers 
Act; Root Vegetables; Section 235, Criminal Code (Race Track Betting); Inspec- 
tion and Sale Act. 


Auditor-General.—Consolidated Revenue and Audit Act. 


Civil Service Commission.—The Civil Service Act, 1918, 8-9 Geo. V, ec. 12, 
as amended by 10 Geo. V, c. 10; 10-11 Geo. V, c. 41; 11-12 Geo. V, c. 22; 15-16 
Geo. V, c. 35. The Public Service Retirement Act, 10-11 Geo. V, c. 67, as amended 
by 11-12 Geo. V, ec. 49; 12-13 Geo. V, c. 39; 13-14 Geo. V, c. 65. The Civil Service 
Superannuation Act, 1924, 14-15 Geo. V, c. 69, amended by 15-16 Geo. V, c. 36. 


Customs and Excise.—Customs Tariff; Customs; Canada Shipping (in part); 
Infectious and Contagious Diseases affecting Animals (in part); Destructive Insect 
and Pest (in part); Export; Copyright (in part); Petroleum and Naphtha; Excise; 
Special War Revenue, 1915; Income War Tax Act, 1917. 


External Affairs.—The functions and duties of this Department are defined 
by the Department of External Affairs Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 22), and by the Inter- 
national Boundary Waters Treaty Act, 1911 (1-2 Geo. V, c. 28), as amended by 
the statute of April 3, 1914 (4 Geo. V, c. 5). 


Finance.—Department of Finance and Treasury Board; Appropriation; 
Superannuation and Retirement; Contingencies; Consolidated Revenue and Audit; 
Currency; Ottawa Mint; Dominion Notes; Provincial Subsidies; Bank; Savings 
Bank; Penny Bank; Quebec Savings Banks; Bills of Exchange; Interest; The 
Special War Revenue Act, 1915, and amendments (in part); Finance Act; Ottawa 
Improvement Commission Act. 

Health.—Quarantine Act (74); Public Works Health Act (135); Leprosy Act 
(136); Canada Shipping Act (Sick and Distressed Mariners) (113); Proprietary 
or Patent Medicines Act (7-8 Edw. VII, ¢c. 56); Opium and Narcotic Drug Act; 
an Act respecting Food and Drugs; an Act respecting Honey; an Act respecting 
Maple Products. 
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Immigration.—The Immigration Act and Regulations, 1910, with amend- 
ments; the Chinese Immigration Act and Regulations, 1923. 


Indian Affairs.—The Indian Act, 1906, with amendments to date. 


Insurance.—Insurance Act, 1917, and amendments; Loan Companies Act, 
1914, and amendments; Trust Companies Act, 1914, and amendments. 


Interior.—Department of the Interior; Dominion Lands, Public Lands Grants; 
Dominion Lands Surveys; Forest Reserves and Parks; Irrigation; Railway Belt; 
Railway Belt Water; Yukon; Yukon Placer Mining; Yukon Quartz Mining Act; 
Dominion Water Powers; Land Titles; North West Game; North West Territories; 
Ordnance and Admiralty Lands; Reclamation; Seed Grain; Migratory Birds 
Convention Act; Manitoba Supplementary Provisions Act; Saskatchewan and 
Alberta Roads Act. 


Justice.—Department of Justice (21); Solicitor-General’s (22); Northwest 
Territories (62); Yukon (63); Dominion Police (92); Judges (138); Supreme Court 
(139); Exchequer Court (140); Admiralty (141); Petition of Right (142); Criminal 
Code (146); Penitentiary (147); Prisons and Reformatories (148); Identification 
of Criminals (149); Ticket of Leave (150); Fugitive Offenders (154); Extradition 
(155); Juvenile Delinquents (7-8 Edw. VII, c. 40); Bankruptcy (9-10 Geo. V, c. 36). 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—Public Printing and Sta- 
tionery (80) (10 Geo. V, c. 27). 


Labour.—Conciliation and Labour Act (R.S.C. 1906, c. 96); Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 20); as amended by 1910, ec. 29; 
1918, c. 27; 1920, c. 29; and 1925, c. 14; Fair Wages Policy of the Government of 
Canada as set forth in an order-in-council of June 7, 1922, amended by order-in- 
council of April 9, 1924; Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (8-9 Geo. V, c. 21), 
as amended by 1920, c. 25; Technical Education Act (9-10 Geo. V, c. 73), as 
amended by 1920, c. 20; Government Annuities Act, 1908 (7-8 Edw. VII, c. 5), as 
amended 1909, c. 4; 1910, cc. 4, 5; 1918, c. 7; 1920, c. 12; 1925, c. 12; Combines 
Investigation Act, 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 9). 


Marine.—Department of Marine and Fisheries; Government Vessels Discip- 
line; Government Harbours and Piers; Canada Shipping and amending Acts 
(6-7 Geo. V, cc. 12 and 13); Navigable Waters Protection; Quebec Harbour and 
River Police; Live Stock Shipping; an Act to amend the Vancouver Harbour Com- 
missioners Act (6-7 Geo. V, c. 9); an Act transferring Rights and Powers in the 
Harbour of Saint John, N.B., to a Board of three Commissioners approved by Order 
in Council; The Vancouver Harbour Advances Act, 1919; an Act fixing the rate 
of interest to be paid on loans by His Majesty to the Harbour Commissioners of 
Montreal and Quebec; an Act to amend the Canada Shipping Act (Transfers and 
Mortgages of Ships), passed during the session of 1919-20; Canada Shipping Acts 
(10-11 Geo. V., ce. 5, 6, 23, 38 and 70) relating respectively to certificates of service, 
steamboat inspection, pilotage, sick and distressed mariners, and shipbuilding; an 
Act to extend the time for the payment of certain debentures issued by the Harbour 
Commissioners of Montreal (11-12 Geo. V, c. 11); an Act to amend the Canada 
Shipping Act (11-12 Geo, V, c. 19); an Act respecting the Lake of the Woods and 
other waters (11-12 Geo. V, c. 38); an Act to amend the Canada Shipping Act 
(Examination of Masters) (13-14 Geo. V, c. 5); an Act to amend the Radiotele- 
graph Act (13-14 Geo. V, c. 26); an Act to provide for further advances to the 
Vancouver Harbour Commission (13-14 Geo. V, c. 29); an Act to amend the Canada 
Shipping Act (Foreign Control) (13-14 Geo. V, c. 35); an Act to amend the Canada 
Shipping Act (Coasting Laws) (13-14 Geo. V, ec. 36); an Act to provide for further 
advances to the Montreal Harbour Commission (13-14 Geo. V, c. 59); an Act respect- © 
ing the Three Rivers Harbour Commission (13-14 Geo. V, c. 71); 14-15 Geo. V, ce. 
11 and 12, amending the Canada Shipping Act; 14-15 Geo. V, c. 58, amending the 
Montreal Harbour Commissioners Act; 14-15 Geo. V, c. 72, making advances to the 
Vancouver Harbour Commission; 14-15 Geo. V, c. 49, an Act relating to inland 
water freight rates; the Carriage of Goods by Sea Act (14-15 Geo. V, c. 22). 


Mines.—Geology and Mines (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 29); Explosives (4-5 Geo. V, 
e. dl). 
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National Defence.—Militia and Defence.—Militia Act; Royal Military College 
Act; Militia Pension Act; Sections 85 and 86 of the Criminal Code; the Air Board 
Act; Army Act; Regimental Debts Act; the National Defence Act, 1922. Naval 
Service.—Naval Service Act (9-10 Edward VII, c. 43); Naval Discipline; Dominion 
Naval Forces Act (8-9 George V, c. 34); the National Defence Act, 1922. 


( et Office.—Post Office; Pacific Cable; Parcel Post; Special War Revenue 
in part). 

Public Works.—Public Works (39) and amendments (8-9 Geo. V, 1918, c. 37); 
Government Harbours and Piers, s. 5 (112); Navigable Waters Protection, s. 7 
(115) and amendments (8-9 Geo. V, 1918, c. 33); Telegraph Secrecy (126); Dry 
Dock Subsidies (9-10 Edw. VII, 1910, c. 17); an Act to amend the Navigable Waters 
Protection Act (9-10 Edw. VII, 1910, c. 44); an Act to authorize the payment of a 
subsidy to the Collingwood Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. (2 Geo. V, 1912, c. 17); an Act 
to amend the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910, (2 Geo. V, 1912, c. 20); an Act to 
amend the Government Works Toll Act, R.S.C., 1906, c. 40 (2 Geo. V, 1912, c. 26); 
an Act to incorporate the National Gallery of Canada (3-4 Geo. V, 1913, c. 33); 
an Act to authorize the payment of a subsidy to the Western Dry Dock and Ship- 
building Co., Ltd. (8-4 Geo. V, 19138, c. 57); Acts to amend the Dry Dock Subsidies 
Act, 1910, (4-5 Geo. V, 1914, c. 29, 7-8 Geo. V, 1917, c. 27 and 9-10 Geo. V, 1919, 
ce. 51); Act to confirm an agreement between His Majesty the King and the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Ottawa (10-11 Geo. V, c. 15); Ferries Act, R.S.C., 1906, c. 108, 
transferred by Order in Council, June 3, 1918, for administration by Public Works 
Department. 

Railways and Canals.—Department of Railways and Canals (85); Govern- 
ment Railways (36); Intercolonial and P.E.I. Railway Employees’ Provident Fund 
(6-7 Edw. VII, ce. 22); The Government Railways Small Claims (9-10 Edw. VII, 
ce. 26); amendments to foregoing Acts; Acts to amend the National Transcontinental 
Railway Act (4-5 Geo. V, c. 43 and 5 Geo. V, ec. 18) and to amend the Government 
Railway Act and authorize the purchase of certain Railways (5 Geo. V, c. 16); 
an Act to incorporate the Canadian National Railway Company and respecting 
Canadian National Railways (9-10 Geo. V, c. 13) and amending Acts; Canadian 
National Railway Branch Lines Act (14-15 Geo. V, cc. 14-32); an Act to provide 
compensation where employees of His Majesty are killed or suffer injuries while 
performing their duties (8-9 Geo. V, c. 15) and amending Acts (9-10 Geo. V, c. 14 
and 15-16 Geo. V, c. 37); the Canada Highways Act (9-10 Geo. V, c. 54); the acqui- 
sition of the preference and common stock of the Grand Trunk Railway Company 

_of Canada (10 Geo. V, c. 17, 10-11 Geo. V, c. 13 and 11-12 Geo. V, c. 9). 

The Railway Act, 1919 (Companies) (9-10 Geo. V, ce. 68) confers certain powers 
upon the Minister of the Department. In the case of subsidized railways, the 
authorizing Acts are carried out under the Department, which has also certain 
jurisdiction where government guarantee has been given. 

The Act 9-10 Geo. V, c. 22, as amended by 10 Geo. V, c. 16, confirms two 
Orders in Council, dated Mar. 7, 1919, and Mar. 13, 1919, appointing the Minister of 
this Department receiver of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway system. 

Secretary of State.—Companies; Naturalization; Canada Temperance; 
Boards of Trade; Ticket of Leave; Trade Unions; Treaties of Peace; War Charities, 
1917. : 


Trade and Commerce.—Grain Act; Electricity and Fluid Exportation; 
Electricity Inspection; Electrical Units; Gold and Silver Marking; Gas Inspection; 
Statistics; Timber Marking; Weights and Measures Inspection; Copyright Act; 
Trade Mark and Design Act; Inland Water Freight Rates; Hemp Bounty; Copper 
Bars or Rods Bounty; Patent Act; Inspection of Water Meters. 


III.—PUBLICATIONS OF DOMINION DEPARTMENTS. 


List of Principal Publications of the Departments of the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada, as compiled from information supplied by 
the respective Departments. 


Agriculture.-—Annual Reports of the Minister, of the Experimental Farms 
and Stations, of the Veterinary Director-General and of the Entomological Branch. 
Bulletins, pamphlets and circulars of the Experimental Farms Branch on a great 
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variety of agricultural subjects, including publications of the following nine divi- 
sions:—Field Husbandry; Animal Husbandry; Horticulture; Cereal; Chemistry; 
Forage Plants; Botanical; Poultry; and Tobacco. Seasonable Hints are issued 
three times a year. Bulletins of the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch relating to the 
dairying and cold storage industries in Canada, the making of butter and cheese, 
cow-testing, dairying experiments, co-operation, etc. Reports, bulletins, pamph- 
lets, etc., of the Live Stock Branch on cattle; sheep, swine, poultry, marketing 
of eggs, wool, ete. Bulletins of the Health of Animals Branch, with regulations as to 
contagious abortion; rabies; sheep scab; actinomycosis; anthrax; glanders; hog 
cholera; maladie du coit; tuberculosis; foot-and-mouth disease; quarantine; and 
meat inspection. Bulletins and reports of the Seed Branch as to seed-testing, 
the production and use of seed grains, the Seed Control Act, the Feeding Stuffs 
Act and the Fertilizers Act. Bulletins and circulars of the Entomological Branch 
and instructions to importers of nursery stock. Reports of the Canadian Seed 
Growers’ Association. Fodder and Pasture Plants, by George H. Clark, B.S.A. 
and M. Oscar Malte, Ph.D., 143 pages, 27 plates, price 50 cents. Bulletin on the 
Maple Sugar Industry. 


_ Dominion Experimental Farms.—(1) Report of the Director (contains sum- 
mary of reports of Divisions, Farms and Stations); (2) Animal Husbandry Divi- 
sion; (8) Bee Division; (4) Botanical Division; (5) Chemistry Division; (6) Field 
Husbandry Division; (7) Illustration Stations Division; (8) Poultry Division; 
(9) Tobaeco Division; (10) Horticultural Division; (11) Cereal Division; (12) 
Forage Crops Division. Experimental Farms and Stations Reports —(13) Agassiz, 

C.; (14) Indian Head, Sask.; (15) Nappan, N.8.; (16) Charlottetown, P.E.I.; 
(17) Invermere, B.C.; (18) Sidney, B.C.; (19) Brandon, Man.; (20) Morden, Man.: 5 
(21) Cap Rouge, Que.; (22) Scott, Sask.; (23) Swift Current, Sask.; (24) Kapusk- 
asing, Ont.; and La Ferme, Que.; (25) Kentville, N.S.; (26) Lennoxville, Que. ; 
(27) Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Que.; (28) Rosthern, Sask.; (29) Lethbridge, Alta.; 
(30) Lacombe, Alta.; (31) Summerland, B.C.; (32) Experimental Sub-Stations 
Beaverlodge, Alta.; Fort Vermilion, Alta.; Grouard, Alta.; Fort Resolution, N.W.T.; 
Swede Creek, Yukon; Salmon Arm, B.C. 


The pamphlet entitled ‘List of Publications” contains a list of the publica- 
tions of the Department, numbering more than 300. ‘These publications include, 
in addition to the reports, bulletins and pamphlets on field crops, live stock, 
dairying, orchard and garden insects and plant diseases, poultry and miscellaneous 
topics. With few exceptions, the publications of the Department are free on 
application to its Publications Branch. 


Auditor-General.—Annual Report. 


Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.—Annual Report. Pamphlet 
containing Judgments, Orders, Regulations and Rulings, issued fortnightly. 


Civil Service Commission.—Annual Report, including lists of permanent 
appointments, promotions and transfers; Classification of the Civil Service of 
Canada, revised up to April 1, 1925; Regulations of the Civil Service Commission; 
general information respecting Civil Service examinations. 


Customs and Excise.—Annual Report containing statements relative to 
Imports, Exports, Customs and Excise. Annual Report of Shipping. 


Dominion Fuel Board.—The Dominion Fuel Board was created in 1922 
primarily to instigate a thorough study of the underlying causes of recurring fuel 
shortages in Canada and of the methods by which they may be counteracted. It 
is composed of officers of the Departments of Mines and of the Interior, and the 
co-operation of both Departments is given to the Board in its investigations. The 
following reports and publications have been issued:— 


Interim Report (1923); Central and District Heating (1924); The Smoky 
River Coal Field (1925); Coke as a Household Fuel (1925). Copies may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary, Dominion Fuel Board, Ottawa. 


External Affairs.—Annual Report. 


Finance.—Annual Reports of the Public Accounts of the Dominion of Canada. 
Monthly Statements of the Chartered Banks of Canada. Estimates. 
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Health.—(1) Sanitation, ‘Sewage Treatment for Isolated Houses and Small 
Institutions where Municipal Sewage System is not available.” The Little Blue 
Books:—(2) The Canadian Mother’s Book; (8) How to Take Care of the Baby; (4) 
How to Take Care of the Mother; (5) How to Take Care of the Children; (6) How 
to Take Care of the Father and the Family; (7) Beginning our Home in Canada; 
(8) How to Build our Canadian House; (9) How to Make our Canadian Home; 
(10) How to make our Outpost Home in Canada; (11) How to Prevent Accidents 
and Give First Aid; (12) Canadians Need Milk; (18) How we Cook in Canada; (14) 
How to Manage Housework in Canada; (15) How to Take Care of Household 
Waste; (16) Household Cost Accounting in Canada; (17) Sanitation, ‘Water 
Supplies” (unabridged edition); (18) Sanitation, “Water Supplies’ (homesteader’s 
edition); (19) To-day’s World Problem in Disease Prevention (Stokes); (20) General 
Circular of Information concerning Venereal Diseases; (21) Venereal Diseases— 
Wasserman Test; (22) Venereal Diseases—Microscopical Examination; (23) Ven- 
ereal Diseases—Diagnosis and Treatment; (24) Information for Men—Syphilis 
and Gonorrhcea; (25) Information for Young Women about Sex Hygiene; (26) 
Information for Parents—Teaching of Sexual Hygiene to Children; (27) Prevention 
of Blindness in Babies; (28) Venereal Diseases (Appendix to Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment) (Report of Medical Committee); (29) Simple Goitre; (80) How to build 
sound teeth; (31) What you should know about Tuberculosis; (32) Smallpox and 
vaccination; (83) Narcotism in Canada; (84) Planning of small community hos- 
pitals; (35) Maple Products. 


Immigration and Colonization.—Atlas of Canada, United Kingdom, 
United States, and French editions. Eastern Canada, United Kingdom, United 
States, and French editions. Canada West, United Kingdom, United States, 
and French editions. Farm Opportunities in Canada, United Kingdom, Irish Free 
State, and United States editions. A Manual of Citizenship, English, French, 
and Dutch editions. Housework in Canada. Report of the Chief Inspector of 
British Immigrant Children. Annual Report. 


Indian Affairs.—Annual Report. Indian Act, 1906, with amendments to 
date. eee of Indian Reserves, 1913. Indian Treaties and Surrenders, Vols. 
jm 


Insurance.—Quarterly Statement showing List of Licensed Companies. 
Annual Abstract of Statements of Insurance Companies in Canada (subject to 
correction). Annual Reports of the Insurance Department, Vol. I (Fire and Mis- 
cellaneous), Vol. II (Life Companies). Annual List of Securities held by Insurance 
Companies in Canada, with Department’s Valuation thereof. Abstract of state- 
ments of Loan and Trust Companies in Canada. Annual Report of Loan and 
Trust Companies incorporated by the Dominion. 


Interior.—Annual Report, including Reports from the Dominion Lands, 
Surveys, Canadian National Parks, Forestry, Water Power and Reclamation, 
Northwest Territories and Yukon, Accounts, Natural Resources Intelligence Service 
and the Dominion Observatories. Pamphlets, reports, bulletins, etc., of the respec- 
tive branches:— 


Canadian National Parks—Annual Report of the Commissioner; Traffic and 
Motor Regulations; Banff and District; Through the Heart of the Rockies and 
Selkirks; The Banff-Windermere Highway; Call of Untrodden Ways; Bringing 
Back the Buffalo; Automobile and Livery Tariffs for Rocky Mountains and 
Kootenay National Parks; Automobile and Livery Tariffs for Yoho and Glacier 
National Parks; Automobile and Livery Tariffs for Jasper National Park; Map of 
Rocky Mountains National Park; Map of Yoho National Park; Map of Glacier 
National Park; Map of Mount Revelstoke National Park; Map of Waterton Lakes 
National Park; Map of Central Part of Jasper National Park; Map of Banff and 
vicinity; Migratory Birds Convention Act and Regulations; Abstract of Regula- 
tions; Bird Houses and their Occupants; Lessons on Bird Protection; Attracting 
Birds with Food and Water; Birds a National Asset; Hints for Hunters; Loi et 
Réglements concernant les Oiseaux Migrateurs; Résumé des Réglements; Maisons 
d’Oiseaux et leurs Occupants; Lecons concernant la Protection des Oiseaux; 
L’Art d’attirer les Oiseaux; Les Oiseaux Trésor National; Conseils aux Chasseurs; 
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Historic Sites Series No. 1, The Lake Erie Cross, French and English; H.S. Series 
No. 2, Guide to Fort Chambly, French and English; H.S. Series No. 3, Guide to Fort 
Lennox, French and English; H.8. Series No. 4, Guide to Fort Anne, English. 


Dominion Observatory.—Publications of Dominion Observatory, Vol. V, No. 8, 
A Spectroscopic Study of Early Class B Stars (Third Paper), by F. pene 
D.Sc.; No. 9, The Location of Epicentres, 1919, by W. W. Doxsee, M.A.; No. 10, 
Gravity, by Neal Miller, M.A.; No. 11, The Spectroscopic System Delta Ceti 
(First Paper), by F. Henroteau, DSc., Vol. VI, Spectroscopic Investigations of 
the Sun, Part I, General Outline of Observations, Instruments and Methods— 
Sections 1-5, by Ralph E. DeLury, Ph.D., and Section 6 by Ralph E. DeLury and 
J. L. O'Connor. Vol. VII, Seismology, No. 1, Report of the Seismologic Division 
for 1923, by E. A. Hodgson, M.A.; No: 2, The Location of Epicentres, 1921, by W. 
W. Doxsee, M.A., Vol. VIII, No. 1, The ’ Spectroscopic System Theta Ophiuchi, by 
F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 2, The Location of Epicentres, 1920, by W. W. Doxsee, 
M.A.; No. 3, The Spectroscopic System Beta Canis Majoris, by F. Henroteau, 
D.8c.; No. 4, The Spectroscopic System Sigma Scorpii (Second Paper), by F. Henro- 
teau, D.Sc.; No. 5, A Spectroscopic Study of Stars of Classes A and F, by F. Henro- 
teau, D.Sc.; No. 6, Gravity in Northwestern Canada, by A. H. Miller, "M.A.; No. 7, 
Photometry with a 6-inch Doublet, by R. M. Motherwell, M.A. Vol. IX, Astro- 
physics, No. 1, The Cepheid Problem, by F. Henroteau, D.Se.; No. 2, The Spectro- 
scopic System Sigma Scorpil (Third Paper), by F. Henroteau, D.Sce.; No. 3, A 
Study of Zeta Geminorum (First Paper) by F. Henroteau, D.Sc.. (See also Year 
Books, 1919, pp. 630-631; 1921, pp. 838-839.) 


Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service—I. Combined Annual Report 
of the Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service for 1923-24 and 1924-25. 
II. Water Power:—Annual Reports of the Dominion Water Power Branch from 
1912-13 to 1922-23 (the Annual Reports of the Branch previous to 1913 are included 
in the Annual Report of the Department). Water Resources Papers:—I. Reports of 
Special or General Interest: —2, Report on Bow River Power and Storage Investiga- 
tions, by M. C. Hendry; 3, Report on Power and Storage Investigations, Winnipeg 
River, by J. T. Johnston; 5 and 11, Preliminary and final Report on the Pasquia 
Reclamation Project, by diag ce Dunn; 6, Report on Cost of Various Sources of Power 
for Pumping, in connection with the South Saskatchewan Water Supply Diversion 
Project, by H. E. M. Kensit; 7, Report on the Manitoba Water Powers, by D. L. 
McLean, 8. 8. Scovil and pe Johnston; 10, General Guide for Compilation of 
Water Power Reports of Dominion Water Power Branch, prepared by J. T. Johnston; 
12, Report on Small Water Powers in Western Canada and discussion of Sources. 
of Power for the Farm, by A. M. Beale; 13, Report on the Coquitlam-Buntzen 
Hydro-Electric Development, by G. R. G. Conway; 16, Water Powers of Canada, 
a series of five pamphlets prepared for distribution at the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, 1915, by G. R. G. Conway, P. H. Mitchell, H. G. Acres, F. T. Kaelin and K. 
H. Smith; 17, Canadian Hydraulic Power Development and Electric Power in 
Canadian Industry, by C. H. Mitchell; 20, Report on the Interest Dependent on 
Winnipeg River Power, with special reference to the capital invested and the labour 
employed, by H. E. M. Kensit; 27 and 33, Directories of Central Electric Stations 
in Canada to Nov. 1, 1922, by J. T. Johnston; 32, Water Resources Index Invent- 
ory, by J. T. Johnston. Il. Surface Water Supply Reports:—(A) Atlantic Drainage 
south of St. Lawrence river, including Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and southeastern Quebec; 29, 37 and 45, from 1919 to the climatic year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1924, by K. H. Smith; (B) St. Lawrence and Southern Hudson Bay 
Drainage in Quebec; 41, for climatic year ending Sept. 30, 1923, by L. G. Denis; 
(C) St. Lawrence and southern Hudson Bay Drainage in Ontario; 28, 34, 38 and 42, 
from 1919 to the climatic year ending Sept. 30, 1923, by S. 8S. Scovil; (D) Aretic 
and western Hudson Bay Drainage (and Mississippi Drainage in Canada) in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, extreme western Ontario, and Northwest Terri- 
tories; 4, 19, 22, 24, 26, 31, 36) 40, 44 and 46 from 1912 to the climatic year ending 
Sept. 30, 1924, by M. C. Hendry (to 1918) and C. H. Attwood and A. L. Ford 
(previous to 1919-20, surveys in Alberta and Saskatchewan were carried on and 
published by the Reclamation Service, Department of the Interior); (EK) Pacific 
Drainage in British Columbia and the Yukon Territory; 1, 8, 14, 18, 21, 23, 25, 30, 
35, 39, 43 and 47, from 1911 to the climatic year ending Sept. 30, 1924, by P. A. 
Carson (to 1912) and R. G. Swan. III. Reclamation:—Irrigation Reports, 1912 to 
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1918-19; Annual Reports of the Reclamation Service, 1919-20 to 1922-23; Reports 
of the Western Canada Irrigation Association Conventions (1st to 11th Conventions); 
Report of the International Irrigation Congress, 1914. Bulletins:—(1) Irrigation 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan; (2) Alfalfa Culture; (8) Climatic and Soil Conditions 
in C. P. Ry. Co’s Irrigation Block; (4) Duty of Water Experiments and Farm 
Demonstration Work; (5) Farm Water Supply; (6) Irrigation Practice and Water 
Requirements for Crops in Alberta. Pamphlets:—‘‘Practical Information for Begin- 
ners in Irrigation,’ by W. H. Snelson. Address by 8. G. Porter on ‘Practical 
Operation of Irrigation Works.’”’ Address by Dr. Rutherford on ‘“Inter-depend- 
ence of Farm and City.’”? Addresses by Don H. Bark on “The Actual Problem 
sae Confronts the Irrigator,” “Practical Irrigation Hints for Alberta” and “Alfalfa 
Growing”’. 


Forestry —Annual Reports of the Director of Forestry, 1914-15-17-18-19-21-22- 
23-24-25. Bulletins:—(1) Tree-planting on the Prairies;. (49) Treated Woodblock 
Paving (price, 10 cents, post-free, from King’s Printer, Ottawa); (51) Game Preser- 
vation in the Rocky Mountain Forest Reserve; (53) Timber Conditions in the 
Smoky River Valley and Grande Prairie Country; (59) Canadian Woods for Struc- 
tural Timbers; (60) Canadian Douglas Fir: Its Mechanical and Physical Properties 
(price, 25 cents, post-free, from King’s Printer); (61) Native Trees of Canada 
(price, 50 cents, post-free, from King’s Printer); (66) Utilization of Waste Sulphite 
Liquor (price, 50 cents, post-free, from King’s Printer); (67) Creosote Treatment 
of Jack Pine and Eastern Hemlock for Cross-ties (price, 15 cents, post-free, from 
King’s Printer); (68) Forest Fires in Canada, 1917; (69) The Care of the Woodlot; 
(70) Forest Fires in Canada, 1918; (71) Canadian Sitka Spruce; Its Mechanical and 
Physical Properties (price, 15 cents, post-free, from King’s Printer); (72) Success in 
Prairie Tree Planting; (73) Tree-Repairing; (74) Distillation of Hardwoods in 
Canada (price, 10 cents, post-free, from King’s Printer); (75) Wood-using Industries 
of Ontario — II; (76) Pulping Qualities of Fire-killed Wood (price, 10 cents, post- 
free, from King’s Printer); (77) Statistical Methods in Forest-investigative Work 
(price, 25 cents, post-free, from King’s Printer). Circulars:—(9) Chemical Methods 
for Utilizing Wood Wastes; (12) The Empire Timber Exhibition; (13) The Cascara 
Tree in British Columbia; (14) Commercial Forest Trees of Canada; (15) Historical 
Sketch of Canada’s Timber Industry; (16) Preservative Treatment of Fence-posts; 
(17) Forest-investigative Work of the Dominion Forest Service; (18) The Kiln- 
drying of British Columbia Softwoods; (19) Canadian Softwoods. Tree Pamph- 
lets:—(1) White Pine; (2) White Spruce; (3) Douglas Fir; (4) Hemlock (Eastern); 
(5) Western Hemlock; (6) Red Pine; (7) Jack Pine; (8) Lodgepole Pine; (9) 
Balsam Fir; (10) Western Cedar. Forestry Topics:—(1) Canada in Relation to 
the World’s Timber Supply; (2) Forest Fire Protection in Canada; (3) Silviculture 
in Canada; (4) The Need of a Definite Forestry Policy. Manual of Methods of 
Communication Adapted to Forest Protection (price, $1.00, post-free, from King’s 
Printer). Dominion Forestry Branch Message Code (price, 10 cents, post-free, 
from King’s Printer). Forest Research Manual (price, $1.00, post-free, from 
King’s Printer). The Tree-planting Division: Its History and Work. The 
Forests of Canada. Summary Report of the British Empire Forestry Conference, 
1923. Talking Trees (juvenile). The Enchanted Study (juvenile). Forest Facts. 
Guide to the Bow River Forest. 


Geodetic Survey—Publications:—No. 1, Precise Levelling—Certain lines in 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia; No. 2, Adjustment of Geodetic Triangula- 
tion in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec; No. 3, Determination of the Lengths 
of Invar Base Line Tapes from Standard Nickel Bar No. 10239; No. 4, Precise 
Levelling—Certain lines in Ontario and Quebec; No. 5, Field instructions to Geo- 
detic Engineers in charge of Direction Measurement on Primary Triangulation; 
No. 6 (Withdrawn from publication, as levelling contained is republished in Bul- 
letins); No. 7, Geodetic Position Evaluation; No. 8, Field instructions for Precise 
Levelling; No. 9, The Making of Topographical Maps of Cities and Towns, the First 
Step in Town Planning; No. 10, Instructions for Building Triangulation ‘Towers; 
No. 11, Geodesy; No. 12, Mathematical Statistics of the Geodetic Survey of London, 
Ont. (Distributed at London, Ont.); No. 13, Errors of Astronomical Positions Due 
to Deflection of the Plumb Line; No. 14, Precise Levelling—Co-ordination 
of elevations of Bench Marks in the City of Calgary, Alberta, to mean sea level. 
No. 15, Precise Levelling—Bench Marks established along Meridians, Base 
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Lines and Township Outlines in Saskatchewan (Also certain lines in Alberta); 
Instructions to Lightkeepers; Use of Electric Signal Lamps, being Appendix No. 
4 to Publication No. 5; The Geodetic Survey of Canada; Operations, April 1, 
1912, to Mar. 31, 1922; Publications of the International Geodetic and Geophysical 
Union, 1922; Reports of the Section of Geodesy; The International Geodetic and 
Geophysical Union; Second General Conference, Madrid, 1924; Operations, April 
1, 1922, to Mar. 31, 1924; Annual Reports of the Superintendent of the Geodetic 
Survey of Canada for the fiscal years ending Mar. 31, 1918 to 1926. Precise Levelling 
Bulletins —A, Vancouver, B.C., and adjacent district—as far east as Mission, 
Matsqui and Huntingdon; B, Abbotsford to Resplendent, B.C., Spence Bridge to 
Brodie, B.C., Mission to Hope, B.C.; C, Saskatoon, Sask., to Prince George, B.C., 
Prince Rupert to Prince George, B.C.; D, Calgary, Alta., to Kamloops, B.C., Revel- 
stoke to Arrowhead, B.C., Sicamous to Okanagan Landing, B.C.; E, Kipp, Alta., to 
Golden, B.C., Bull River to Kootenay Landing, B.C.; I, Calgary to Lethbridge, 
Alta., Calgary to Tofield, Alta., Camrose to Wetaskiwin, Alta.; G, Moose Jaw, 
Sask., to Coutts, Alta., Swift Current, Sask., to International Boundary; H, Irricana 
to Medicine Hat, Alta., Bassano, Alta., to Swift Current, Sask., Empress to Compeer, 
Alta., Kerrobert to Unity, Sask.; I, Stephen, Minn., to Regina, Sask., Regina to 
Prince Albert, Sask.; J, Napinka to Neepawa, Man., Minnedosa, Man., to Regina, 
Sask., Yorkton to Saskatoon, Sask., Colonsay to Prince Albert, Sask., Lanigan, Sask., 
to Brandon, Man.; K, Emerson, Man., to Port Arthur, Ont., Sprague to Neepawa, 
Man., Portage-la-Prairie to Plum Coulee, Man.; L, Winnipeg, Man., to Kenora, 
Ont., Winnipeg to Victoria Beach, Man., M, Rennie, Man., to Armstrong, Ont., 
Superior Junction to Rowan, Ont.; N, Sudbury to Cochrane, Ont., Armstrong to 
Cochrane, Ont.; Index Bulletin, Precise Levelling, Precise Level Lines of the Geo- 
detic Survey of Canada in the provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba, and in the northern portion of the province of Ontario, north and 
west of North Bay. 


Mining Lands Branch.—A two-sheet map of Alberta, showing the coal-mining 
rights disposed of; a map of southern Saskatchewan, showing coal rights disposed 
of; Yukon Placer Mining Act; Quartz Mining Regulations; Coal Mining Regu- 
lations; Placer Mining Regulations; Quarrying Regulations; Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Regulations; Potash Regulations; Dredging Regulations relating to the Yukon 
Territory; Dredging Regulations relating to beds of rivers outside of the Yukon 
Territory; Regulations relating to bar-diggings on the North Saskatchewan river; 
Regulations for the issue of oil and gas permits in the Northwest Territories; Alkali 
Mining Regulations; Regulations for the issue of permits to mine coal for domestic 
purposes; Regulations for the issue of permits to remove sand, stone and gravel 
from the beds of rivers and lakes; Carbon Black Regulations; Yukon Quartz 
Mining Act. 


Natural Resources Intelligence Service—Maps;—Economic Atlas in cloth 
bound form ($3.00) or loose sheet form ($1.00), containing charts and diagrams 
of population, industries, etc.; Railway Maps of Canada in 4 sheet form (80 cents) 
and one sheet form; Resource Map of the Dominion; Pictorial Map of Canada; 
Sectional Road Map of Canada and United States in four sheets; Road Map of 
Canada and United States; Physical and Climatic Map of Western Canada; Vege- 
tation and Forest Cover Map of the Dominion; Land Maps of Northern Alberta, 
Southern Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba; Small Land Map of Manitoba; 
Saskatchewan and Alberta; Elevator Map of the Prairie Provinces; Land Regis- 
tration and Judicial Districts Map of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta; Bank 
Maps of the Prairie Provinces, also Ontario and Quebec; Fisheries Map of the 
Atlantic Coast; Cereal Map of Alberta; Land District Maps of Dauphin, Winnipeg, 
Battleford, Prince Albert, Lethbridge and Calgary, Edmonton, Grande Prairie 
and Peace River Land Agencies; Map of Yukon Territory,—Kluane, White and 
Alsak Rivers District (Yukon Territory); Standard Geographical Sheets entitled 
Kootenay, Okanagan, Vancouver, Victoria, Calgary, Sudbury, Mattagami, Windsor, 
London, Guelph, Hamilton, Toronto, Sault Ste. Marie, Rainy River, English River, 
Lake Nipigon, Michipicoten, Belleville, Kingston, Gowganda, Manitoulin, French 
River, Cartier, Temiskaming, Parry Sound, Pembroke, Ottawa, Cornwall, Prince 
Edward Island, Gatineau, Montreal-Quebec, Montmagny, Harricanaw, Chibou- 
gamau, Roberval, Tadoussac, Bonaventure, Gaspe, Blane Sablon, Montreal, Sher- 
brooke, New Brunswick, Truro, Halifax, Moncton, Cape Breton, Yarmouth; 
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Resource and Road Map of Ontario and Quebec; Road Map of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces; Motor and Recreational Resource Maps of New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia. Reports and Pamphlets;—Compact Facts; Natural 
Resources Intelligence Service; Service De Renseignements sur les Ressources 
Naturelles; Canada—Natural Resources and Commerce; Ressources Naturelles 
et Commerce; Canoe Trips in Canada; Monographs on various Fur-Bearing Animals; 
Catalogue of Publications; Lists of Lantern Slide Lectures on the Natural and 
Recreational Resources of Canada; The Unexploited West; Agricultural Loans; 
Le Crédit Agricole; Central British Columbia; Manitoba, Its Development and 
Opportunities; The Farming Industry in Manitoba; Industry and Commerce in 
Manitoba; Natural Resources of Manitoba; Saskatchewan, Its Development and 
Opportunities; Peace River District; New Oil Fields of Northern Canada; Oil and 
Gas in Western Canada; Lists of Unoccupied Farms for Sale in Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta; Natural Resources of the Prairie Provinces; Natural Resources 
of Quebec; Les Ressources Naturelles de Québec; Nova Scotia, Its Development 
and Opportunities; The Maxwellton District in Nova Scotia; Opportunities for 
Settlers in Kings and Annapolis Counties, Nova. Scotia; Lists of Unoecupied Farms 
for Sale in New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island; The Province of New Bruns- 
wick, Its Development and Opportunities; New Brunswick, Canada; Prince Edward 
Island Tourist Booklet; Fishing in Canada; Camping in Canada; Motoring in 
Canada; Canoeing in Canada; Canada as a National Property. 


North West Territories and Yukon.—North West Territories Act; North West 
Territories Ordinances; North West Game Act; Regulations for the Protection of 
Game in the North West Territories; North West Territories Timber Regulations; 
North West Territories Hay and Grazing Regulations; North West Territories 
Oil and Gas Regulations; Manual for operators under Oil and Gas Regulations; 
Report of Royal Commission upon the possibilities of the Reindeer and Musk-Ox 
Industries in the Arctic and Sub-Arctic Regions of Canada; Canada’s Arctic Islands; 
Canada’s Wild Buffalo; Local Conditions in the Mackenzie District 1922; Map of 
the North West Territories—60 miles to 1 inch; The Yukon Act; Yukon Land 
Regulations; Yukon Homestead Regulations; Yukon Hay and Grazing Regulations; 
Yukon Timber Regulations; Game and fur export tax Ordinance of the Yukon 
Territory. 


Topographical Survey—Sectional maps of western Canada, old series, prices 
10 and 15c. for thin and heavy paper respectively; Sectional maps, new series, 
showing greater topographical detail, such as roads, buildings, contours, etc., 
price 25c.; Sectional maps covering same areas, on smaller scale, in black and white 
only, price 5c., intermediate series, showing road information, price 10c., new series, 
price 15c.; Group maps of Yukon territory, prices 10 and 15c. for thin and heavy 
paper respectively. Maps of Canadian National Parks and Forest Reserves as 
follows:—Banff and vicinity; central part of Jasper Park (6 sheets); central part 
of Jasper Park (1 sheet); Crowsnest Forest and Waterton Lakes Park (5 sheets); 
Waterton Lakes Park (1 sheet); Rocky Mountains Park; Yoho Park; Glacier Park; 
Revelstoke Park; Kootenay Park; Wainwright Park. Price of above maps 15c. 
per copy or per sheet. Lake Louise sheet, price 25c.; and vicinity of Lake Louise, 
price 10c. Maps of the Alberta-British Columbia boundary, Parts I and II, price 
of report and at'as for each part; $6.00; price per sheet, 25c. Miscellaneous topo- 
graphic maps as follows:—Map of the Rocky Mountains (21 sheets), price per sheet 
15e.; Preliminary map of a portion of the foothills region, price 50c.; Yukon map 
(10 sheets) issued 1898, price per sheet 25c.; Mount Robson and mountains of the 
continental divide north of Yellowhead pass, price 15c.; Reconnaissance map of the 
northern Selkirk mountains and the Big Bend of the Columbia river; Map of Alberta, 
showing elevations (three sheets), price per sheet 25c.; District of Calgary, price 
25c.; Edmonton and vicinity, price 25c.; Kamloops sheet, price 25c.; Western 
Nova Scotia, preliminary edition, price 25c.. Land Classification and soil maps 
have been issued for the following districts, the price of the two maps for each dis- 
trict being 30c.:—District north and east of Preeceville; District south of Melfort; 
District northeast of Prince Albert; Turtleford district; District east of Vegreville; 
Athabaska district; Sylvan Lake district. The following districts have been covered 
by the land classification maps only, price 15c. per copy:—District adjacent to Lakes 
Winnipegosis and Manitoba; St. Paul de Métis district; White Court, district; 
Part of the Peace River district; Peace River Block; Lac la Biche district. The 
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following districts have been covered by the soil maps only, price 15c. per copy:— 
Mid Lake district; Pouce Coupé district; and Fort St. John district. Township 
development plans showing detailed land classification and soil information for 
each separate township for the Vegreville, Vermilion and Preeceville districts, 
price 50c. per copy. Maps from control and aerial surveys as follows:—North- 
western Canada, price 15c.; the following maps of this series are 25c. each.:— 
Great Slave Lake (eastern sheet); Great Slave Lake (western sheet); Lockhart 
river basin; The Pas mineral area; Reindeer lake area; Fond du lac river basin; 
Fort Smith to Resolution; Resolution to Windy Point; Providence to Simpson; 
Simpson to Wrigley; Wrigley to Norman; Norman to Hume River; Hume River to 
Thunder River; Thunder River to McPherson and Aklavik; MacKenzie River 
delta and MacKenzie bay; Vermilion to Little Rapids; Chipewyan to Fitzgerald; 
McMurray to Lake Athabaska; Lake Athabaska; Magnetic maps, price 5c., as 
follows:—Lines of equal magnetic horizontal intensity in western Canada and of 
equal annual change between 1917 and 1922; lines of equal magnetic declination 
and of equal annual change in Canada for 1922. Miscellaneous maps as follows:— 
Nomogram showing duration of sunlight for every day in the year for all places 
between latitude 25°N and 60°N, price 5c.; the Atlantic ocean between Canada 
and northern Europe, showing transatlantic steamship routes, 1914; Rice Lake 
mining district, price 15c.; Flin Flon Lake mining district, price 15e. Plans:— 
township plans, price 10c.; plans of townsites, settlements and parishes, price 25c. 
to $1.00. Reports, pamphlets, bulletins, etc.,—Annual reports of the Survey, price 
10c.; Manual of instructions for the Survey of Dominion Lands, price 50c.; supple- 
ment to the above Manual, price 50c.; Astronomical field tables showing altitude 
and azimuth of the pole star; Explanation of above field tables; Rules and Regu- 
lations of the Board of Examiners for Dominion Land Surveyors. Technical Reports 
and Pamphlets;—Photographic methods employed by the Canadian Topographical 
Survey by A. O. Wheeler, F.R.G.S.; Photographic Surveying, by M. P. Bridgland, 
D.L.S., price 15c.; Papers on descriptions for deeds, price 15c.; Description of 
boundary monuments erected on surveys of Dominion Lands, 1871-1917, by H. L. 
Seymour, D.L.S.; Precise measuring with invar wires and the measurement of 
Kootenay base by P. A. Carson, D.L.S.; the copying camera of the Surveyor- 
General’s Office; Triangulation of the railway belt of British Columbia between 
Kootenay and Salmon Arm bases; Description, adjustments and methods of use 
of the six-inch micrometer block survey reiterating transit theodolite by W. H. 
Herbert, B.Sc.; Report on levelling operations Topographical Surveys Branch, from 
their inauguration in 1908 to 1914 by J. N. Wallace, D.L.S., price 25c.; Bench marks 
established along certain meridians, base lines and township outlines in Alberta, 
by J. N. Wallace, D.L.S., price 25c.; Elevation of Lakes in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, by J. N. Wallace, D.L.S., price 10c.; Magnetic results in Western 
Canada, with four isomagnetic maps; Tests of small telescopes at the laboratory of 
the Dominion Lands Surveys; The testing of time-pieces at the laboratory of the 
Dominion Lands Surveys, 1919; Standardization of measures of length at the 
laboratory of the Dominion Lands Surveys; the adjustment and testing of transit 
theodolites, levels and surveying cameras at the laboratory of the Dominion Lands 
Surveys; Testing of thermometers at the Physical Testing Laboratory; Testing of 
aneroid barometers at the Physical Testing Laboratory. Reports on descriptions 
of townships:—Description of the townships of the Northwest Territories, between 
the Third and Fourth Meridians, price 10c.; description of townships of Northwest 
Territories west of the Fourth and Fifth meridians, price 10c.; Description of sur- 
veyed lands in the Railway Belt of British Columbia (3 parts Eastern, Central and 
Coast divisions), price of each 10c.; Extracts from reports on townships east of the 
principal meridian, received from surveyors to July 1, 1914, price 10c.; Extracts 
from reports on townships 1 to 16 west of the principal meridian, received from 
surveyors to July 1, 1914, price 10c.; Extracts from reports on townships 17 to 32 
west of the principal meridian, received from surveyors to July 1, 1914, price 10c.; 
Extracts from reports on townships 33 to 88 west of the principal meridian, received 
from surveyors to Mar. 31, 1915, price 10c.; Extracts from reports on townships 
1 to 16 west of the Second meridian received from surveyors to Mar. 31, 1915, 
price 10c.; Descriptions of surveyed townships in the Peace River district, in the 
provinces of Alberta and British Columbia, price 10c.; Description of the lands 
comprised within the Fort Pitt sectional map, price 10c.; Descriptions of the town- 
ships surveyed in the different provinces, issued from 1909 to 1918. Miscellaneous 
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Reports;—The Selkirk Range (two vols.), price for the two volumes $1.00; Report 
of the Alberta-British Columbia boundary, Part I, from International Boundary 
to Kicking Horse Pass, price for Report and accompanying Atlas $6.00; Part II, 
covering from Kicking Horse pass to Yellowhead pass, price for report and accom- 
panying Atlas $6.00; Description of and Guide to Jasper park, price 50c.; Reprint 
of a report on an exploratory survey between Great Slave lake and Hudson bay, 
with maps, by J. W. Tyrrell, D.L.S., 1901, price 50c.; Revised sheets of the sectional 
map of Canada; Classification of lands in western Canada; List of maps, plans 
and publications issued by the Topographical Survey of Canada. For the various 
maps and publications of the Topographical Survey of Canada, apply to the 
Director at Ottawa. 


Justice.—Annual Report of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries. 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—The Canada Gazette, 
published weekly by authority, with occasional supplements and extras, subscrip- 
tion in Canada and United States $5 per annum payable in advance, single copies 
15 cents each, other countries $8.00 per annum and 25 cents per single copy. Judg- 
ments of the Board of Railway Commissioners, bi-monthly, $3 per annum, single 
copies, 20 cents; Canada Law Reports, published monthly, yearly subscription, 
$6. Dominion Statutes, 1925, $5.00. Acts, Public and Private, with amendments 
to date, 10 cents to $1.00 per copy. Canadian Postal Guide, $1.00, paper cover, 
$1.50, cloth cover, yearly; supplements, 25c. Parliamentary Debates, ‘“Hansard,’’ 
issued daily during session, French and English, $3 per session each for House of 
Commons and Senate Debates, single copies, 5 cents. Prices of blue-books are 
in nearly every case printed upon the front cover and are based practically on 
the cost of paper and presswork. They may be ordered direct from the King’s 
Printer, Ottawa, or through any bookseller in the Dominion. 


Labour.—Monthly:—The Labour Gazette (published in English and French) 
at a subscription price of 20 cents per annum. Annually:—Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour (including Report of Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907; Report of Proceedings under the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act; Report of Proceedings under the Technical Education Act; 
Report of Proceedings under the Government Annuities Act; Report of Proceedings 
under the Combines Investigation Act, 1923). Labour Organization in Canada 
(published each year about May or June). Labour Legislation in Canada as 
existing on Dec. 31, 1920 (a supplementary report thereto on Labour Legislation 
is published annually in February or March). Organization in Industry, Com- 
merce and the Professions in Canada. General Reports:—Report of Royal Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, bound with Report of Proceedings and Discussions 
of National Industrial Conference, 1919. Report of Commission appointed under 
Order in Council (P.C. 1929), September 22, 1923, to inquire into The Industrial 
Unrest among the Steel Workers at Sydney, N.S. Report of Provincial Royal 
Commission on Coal Mining Industry in Nova Scotia, January, 1926. Government 
Intervention in Labour Disputes in Canada. Old Age Pension Systems Existing 
in Various Countries. Judicial Proceedings respecting Constitutional Validity 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, and Amendments of 1910, 
1918, 1920 and 1925. Investigation into alleged combine in the Distribution of 
Fruit and Vegetables. Investigation into alleged combine amongst Coal Dealers 
at Winnipeg and other places in Western Canada, 1924-1925. Legal Status of 
Women in Canada. A series of bulletins on Vocational Education. Bulletins in 
Industrial Relations Series, as follows:—(1) Joint Councils in Industry; (2) Report 
of a Conference on Industrial Relations; (3) Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada; (4) Employees’ Magazines in Canada; (5) 
Canada and the International Labour Conference; (6) International Labour Organ- 
ization; (7) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1; (8) National Conference 
Regarding Winter Employment in Canada. Reports in Wages and Hours of Labour 
Series, as follows:—(1), (2), (3) and (4), entitled Wages and Hours of Labour in 
Canada, 1901-1920; Sept., 1920, and June, 1921; Sept., 1920, and Sept., 1921; 
1921 and 1922, respectively; (5) Hours of Labour in Canada and Other Countries; 
(6), (7) and (8), entitled Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1921, 1922 and 1923; 
1920 to 1924; 1920 to 1924 (Supplementary to Report No. 7); (9) Wages and Hours 
of Labour in Canada, 1920 to 1925. Prices in Canada and in other countries in 1925. 

25297—63 
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Marine and Fisheries.—Marine Annual Report, containing Harbour Com- 
missions and steamboat inspection. List of Canadian Shipping. Reports of Expe- 
ditions to Hudson Bay, Northern Waters and Arctic Archipelago. Canadian 
Port Directory. List of Lights, etc., in Canada:—(a) Pacific Coast; (b) Atlantic 
Coast; (c) Inland Waters. 


Charts and Publications of the Canadian Hydrographic Office—Catalogue of 
Canadian Government publications of use to Mariners (free). P%lots—(price 50 
cents per copy). St. Lawrence Pilot (below Quebec), comprising sailing directions 
from Cap des Rosiers to Quebec, 4th edition, 1926. French translation—St. Law- 
rence Pilot (below Quebec) comprising sailing directions from Quebec to Father 
Point, 1st edition, 1917. St. Lawrence Pilot (above Quebec), comprising sailing 
directions from Quebec harbour to False Ducks island and Stony point, lake On- 
tario, 1920. Sailing Directions for the Canadian shores of lake Ontario, 1921. 
Sailing Directions for the Canadian shores of lake Huron and Georgian bay, 1919. 
Supplement No. 1 to the above, 1923. Sailing Directions for the Canadian shores 
of lake Superior, 1922. Supplement No. 1 to the above, 1923. Navigating charts. 
Report of the International W aterways Commission :—On the regulation of Lake Erie, 
1910. On the International Boundary Line through the St. Lawrence River, Great 
Lakes and connecting waters, 1915. Vidal and Current Survey Reports:—(ssued 
free of charge).—Currents in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, including the Anticosti region, 
Cabot strait and Northumberland strait. Currents of the Southeastern coasts of 
Newfoundland. Currents in Belle Isle strait (out of print). Currents in the entrance 
to the St. Lawrence estuary. Tables of Hourly Directions and Velocity of currents 
and time of Slack water in the Bay of Fundy. Tide Levels and Datum Planes on 
the Pacific coast of Canada. Tide Levels and Datum Planes in Eastern Canada; 
giving the levels in 86 harbours and other localities. ‘Tides at the head of the Bay 
of Fundy, with diagrams. ‘Tidal investigations and results; Arctic Tides, with map. 
Tides and Tidal Streams; a general description of the various types of tide and the 
behaviour of currents, with plates. Temperatures and Densities of the waters of 
Eastern Canada, with maps. Tide Tables (issued free of charge):—Tide Tables for 
the Pacific coast. Tide Tables for the Eastern Coasts of Canada. Abridged edition 
for Quebec, Father Point and the St. Lawrence river. Abridged edition for Saint 
John, N.B., and the Bay of Fundy. Abridged edition for Vancouver and the strait 
of Georgia. 


Charts of the Canadian Hydrographic Office —(price 25 cents each).—Numerous 
charts are published of the Atlantic coast and its harbours, Hudson Bay and har- 
bours and anchorages, the St. Lawren<e river, the Ottawa river, Lake Ontario and 
harbours, Lake Erie and harbours, Lake Huron and Georgian Bay and harbours, 
Lake Superior and harbours, Lake of the Woods, Lake Winnipeg, Pacific coast 
and harbours. There are also a number of International Waterways Commission 
charts, not intended to serve for navigation. 


Radiotelegraph Branch—Map showing the Radiotelegraph stations in the 
Dominion of Canada. Postmaster-General’s Handbook for Radiotelegraph Oper- 
ators (Instructions re handling of traffic, etc.). Radiotelegraph Act and regulations 
issued thereunder. Radio Inductive Interference Bulletin No. 1. Circular letter 
to Canadian Broadcast listeners re interference from the Generative Receiving Set. 


Mines.—The scientific and investigatory work of the Department of Mines, 
which is chiefly concerned with the development of the Dominion’s mineral industries 
is carried on by the Department’s four principal units, viz.:—the Geological Survey, 
Mines Branch, Victoria Memorial Museum Branch, and the Explosives Division. 

The Geological Survey carries on areal and economic investigations and re- 
search work in mineralogy; the Mines Branch carries on field, laboratory, and indus- 
trial investigations for the furtherance of the mining and metallurgical industries, 
and compiles statistics and information relating to them; the Victoria Memorial 
Museum Branch carries on scientific investigations in anthropology, archaeology, 
zoology and botany, and the Explosives Division, in the administration of the 
Explosives Act, 1914, has supervision of the manufacture, testing, storage and 
importation of explosives, and the issuing of licenses and permits under the Act. 

The Department of Mines publishes an annual administrative report covering 
the activities of the whole Department, and the branches publish annual reports 
as well as memoirs and bulletins on special investigations and districts. 
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The Geological Survey Branch—From 1842 to 1904, published annual volumes. 
From 1904 to 1910, upwards of 80 reports were issued, all separately. Since then, 
the publications have consisted of memoirs and bulletins appearing at irregular 
intervals, an annual summary report and miscellaneous publications, including 
geological and topographical maps, Geological Guide Books and Handbooks. The 
subjects dealt with include areal and economic geology of particular districts, miner- 
alogy, paleontology and related topics. Publications on ornithology, botany, 
anthropology, as well as all biological papers are issued by the Victoria Memorial 
Museum Branch. 


The Mines Branch, from its beginning in 1908, has published annual summary 
reports covering the investigations of the Divisions of Mineral Resources, Ore 
Dressing and Metallurgy, Fuels and Fuel Testing, Ceramic and Road Materials, 
and Chemistry, and the operations of the Dominion Assay Office. More detailed 
and comprehensive reports have also been published, dealing with the technology 
of most of the economic minerals of Canada. 


The Explosives Division has published annual reports since 1919. 


The publications of the Department of Mines cover the geology and mineral 
resources of the greater part of Canada. Most of the reports are available free of 
charge, or for a nominal price, on application to the Deputy Minister of Mines. 
Some of the reports may be had in French translations. 


National Defence.—Militia and Defence.—Annual Report; Militia List; 
Militia Orders; General Orders. Naval Service—Naval Service Annual Report. 
Air Board.—Report on Civil Aviation. 


Post Office.—Annual Report of the Postmaster General. Official Postal 
Guide. Regulations as to rural mail delivery. Booklet of Postal Information. 


Public Works.—Annual Report. 


Railways and Canals.—Annual Report of the Department. Publications of 
the Highways Branch. 


The Research Council of Canada.—Annual Reports:—Reports of the Re- 
search councrl for the years 1917-18; 1918-19; 1919-20; 1920-21; 1921-22; 1922-23; 
1923-24; and 1924-25. (General Reports:—(1) The Briquetting of Lignites, by R. A. 
Ross, E.E., D.Se.; (2) The Recovery of Vapours from Gases, by Harold 8. Davis, 
M.A., Ph.D., and Mary Davidson Davis, B.A.; (8) The De-tarring of Gas by Elec- 
trical Precipitation, by J. G. Davidson, Fh.D.; (4) Nicotine and Tobacco Waste, by 
A. D. Hone, M.A.; (5) Canadian Waste Sulphite Liquor as a Source of Alcohol, by 
VY. Kk. Krieble; (6) An Investigation into the Question of Early Putrefaction of 
Eviscerated Fish in which the Gills have been left, by L. Gross, M.D.; (7) Survey of 
General Conditions of Industrial Hygiene in Toronto, by the Associate Committee 
of the Research Council on Industrial Fatigue; (8) A Method of Smelting Titani- 
ferous Iron Ore, by W. M. Goodwin; (9) Food Requirements of the Ranch Fox, by 
G. E. Smith, B.A. Se.; (10) Fuel Saving Possibilities in House Heating, by L. M. 
Arkley and James Govan; (11) The Red Discoloration of Cured Codfish, by F. C. 
Harrison, D.Sc., F.R.S.C., and Miss Margaret E. Kennedy, B.A., M.Sc.; (12) The 
Discoloration, Smut or Blackening of Canned Lobster, by F. C. Harrison, D.Sc., 
F.R.S.C., and E. G. Hood, Ph.D.; (13) Cultural Criteria for the Distinction of Wood- 
destroying Fungi, by Miss Clara W. Fritz, B.A., M.Se.; (14) On the Utilization of 
the Low Grade Iron Ores of Canada, submitted by the Sub-Committee of the 
Research Council on Iron Ores, J. G. Morrow, Esq., Chairman; (15) Marine Borers 
on the Atlantic Coast of Canada, Rep. of an investigation carried out under the 
auspices of the Nat. Res. Council and the Biol. Board, by R. H. M’Gonigle, B.A.; 
(16) The Relation of Bacteria to the Quality of Graded Butter, by W. Sadler, 
N.D.D., B.S.A., M.Sc., and R. L. Vollum, M.A.; (17) The Mosquitoes of the Lower 
Fraser Valley, British Columbia, and Their Control, by Eric Hearle, M.Se.; (18) 
Investigations on the Treatment of Nova Scotia Oil Shales, by A. E. Flynn, A.R. 
C.M. Bulletins:—(1) The Need for Industrial Research in Canada, by Frank D. 
Adams, Se.D., LL.D., F.R.S.; (2) Researches on Sound Measurements by Louis 
VY. King, M.A., D.Sc., F.RS.C.; (3) How to Handle Frozen Fish, by E. E. Prince, 
D.&e., LL.D.; (4) Hints on Frozen Fish, by E. E. Prince, D.Se., LL.D.; (5) Science 
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and Industry, by Prof. J. C. Fields, Ph.D., F.R.S.; (6) The Heating of Houses; 
Coal and Electricity Compared, by Ao Bk ‘Barnes; (7) The Manufacture of Ethyl 
Alcohol from Wood Waste, by G. H. Tomlinson, B.A; ; (8) Some Problems of the 
Fox Raising Industry, by A. Hunter, M.A., Ch. B., F.R.S.C.; (9) The Honorary 
Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research and its Work, by Frank D. 
Adams, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S.; (10) A Plan for the Development of Industrial Re- 
search in Canada, by R. F. Ruttan, D.Sc., F.R.S.C.; (11) Nitrogen Fixation, by the 
Ti ee Fixation Committee of the Research Council, Professor J. C. McLennan, 
airman. 


Secretary of State.—Annual Report. Documents relating to Extradition 
Procedure. Copies of Proclamations, Orders in Council and Documents relating 
ito the European War. Method of conducting correspondence between the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments. The Arms of Canada. 


Trade and Commerce.—Annual Report of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, price 10c.; Annual Report_of the Board of Grain Commissioners of 
Canada, price 25c.; Annual Report of Weights and Measures, Electricity and Gas, 
price 10e.; Apple Market Reports (periodic); Canada West Indies Conference 
(1920), price 25c.; Electrical Standards and their application to Trade and Com- 
merce; Final Report of the Fuel Controller (1919); Grain Inspection in Canada 
(1914), price 25c.; List of Licensed Elevators, etc., price 50c.; Motion Pictures, 
Catalogue of, price 10c.; Pan-Pacific Commercial Conference (1923), price 10c.; 
Patent Office Record (Weekly); Report of the Royal Grain Inquiry Commission 
(1925), price $1.00; Report re North Atlantic Steamship Combine (1924), price 
25c.; Rules and Forms of the Canadian Patent Office. 


Publications of the Commercial Intelligence Branch.—Canadian Economie Com- 
mission to Siberia (1919); Chinese Markets for Canadian Products (1919), price 
25¢.; Commercial Intelligence Journal (Weekly), price Canada $1.00; abroad $3.50; 
German War and its Relations to Canadian Trade (1914), price 25c.; Imports 
into Canada from United States (1921), price 25c.; Markets of Jamaica and the 
Republics of Colombia and Venezuela and Panama (1922), price 25c.; Packing for 
Overseas Markets, price 25c. (1922); Preferential Tariffs of British West Indies 
(1922), price 25c.; Report of Special Trade Commission to Great Britain, France 
and Italy (French and English 1916), price 25c.; Representation of British and 
Foreign Markets (1928), price 25c.; ; Republic of Peru—Its Economic Conditions 
and Import Opportunities (1923), ‘price 25c.; Republic of Chile—Its Economic 
Condition and Import Opportunities (1923), price 25c.; Russian Trade (1916), 
price 25c.; The Indian Empire as a Market for Canadian Products (1922), price 
25c.; The Markets of British Malaya (1923), price 25c.; Trade after the War (1916), 
price 25c.; Timber Import Trade of Australia (1917), price 25c.; Trade of the New 
Countries of South East Europe (1921), price 25c.; Trade between Canada and 
the British West Indies Colonies (1920), price 25¢.: ; Trading with Egypt (1920), 
price 25c.; Trade with Greece (1920), price 25c.; Trading Opportunities in Scan- 
dinavia (1922), price 25c.; Trading with Spain (1920), price 25c.; Toy Making 
in Canada (1916); West Africa and its Opportunities for Canadian Trade (1921), 
price 25c. 


Publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics—For the publications of fie 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, see pages 976 to 983. 


IV.—PUBLICATIONS OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Journal of the Legislative Assembly. Statutes. General Index of Statutes of 
P.E.1., 1869-1918. Royal Gazette. Annual Reports of the Provincial Auditor on 
Public Accounts and of the Departments of Public Works, Education, Agriculture, 
Falconwood Hospital (for the Insane) and Vital Statistics. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes, Journals and Proceedings of Legislative Council. 
Journals and Proceedings of the House of Assembly. Journal of Education. Man- 
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ual of the Public Instruction Acts and Regulations of the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1921. Annual Reports on Public Accounts, Vital Statistics, Statistics of 
Incorporated Towns and Municipalities, Public Health, Education, Industries and 
Immigration, Agriculture, Crown Lands, Mines, Subsidized Railways and other 
Public Works, Rural Telephones, Humane Institutions, Public Charities, including 
report of Hospital and Sanatorium, Penal Institutions, Neglected Children, ‘Temper- 
ance, Publicity, Printing, Legislative Library, Utility Board and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. Also Annual Reports of the Provincial Secretary, the Factory 
Inspector, the Highway Board, Power Commission and Game Commissioners. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes. Annual Reports of the Auditor-General, of the 
Board of Health, of the Departments of Education and Agriculture (including 
Horticulture). Annual Reports on Public Works, Crown Lands, the Hospital for 
the Insane, the Factory Report, Report of the Jordan Memorial Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium at River Glade, Report of Women’s Institutes, Report of Chief Inspector 
under Prohibition Act and Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Report 
of Public Utilities Commission, Report of N.B. Hydro-Electric Power Commission. 


QUEBEC. 


Note.—The titles of publications available in the English language are printed 
in English. 


Attorney-General.—Annual List of Public Officers of the Provinze of Quebec. 


Provincial Secretary.—Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar; 
Annual Report of the Superior Board of Health of the Province of Quebec; Statistical 
Year Book; Education Statistics; Financial Statistics of School Corporations; 
Municipal Statistics (annual); Judicial Statistics (annual); Statistics of the Penal 
Establishments (annual); Statistics of the Benevolent Institutions (annual); The 
Official Gazette (weekly); The Statutes of the Province (annual); Revised Statutes 
of the Province (1925); List of Municipal Corporations (annual); Rapport de 
lArchiviste (annuel); Monuments commémoratifs de la province de Québec, P.-G. 
Roy; Report of the Director of Public Charities. 


Treasury.—Annual Statement of Public Accounts; Annual Estimates; Annual 
Budget Speech; Annual Report on Insurance Companies; Annual Report on Mutual 
Benefit Associations; Annual Report on Trust Companies. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report of the Minister; Surveyed Townships 
and Explored Territories, 1889; Richesse Forestiére de la Province de Québec, J.-C. 
Langelier, 1905; La Forét, Fernow, 1905; Arbres de Commerce de la province de 
Québec, 1906; Table of Families of Twelve Children, Eugéne Rouillard, 1904, 
1906; Townships Surveyed and Territories Explored, 1908; List of Timber License 
Holders, 1911; Dictionnaire des Lacs et Riviéres de la province de Québec, Kugéne 
Rouillard, 1914, Bulletin No. 1 of the Forestry Service; Table of Water Powers 
granted by the Province of Quebec, from Ist July, 1867, to 31st December, 1913, A. 
Amos; Bulletin No. 2 of the Forestry Service, Piché and Bédard, 1914; No. 1, la 
Rouille vésiculaire du Pin blanc, G.-C. Piché; The Water Powers in the Province of 
Quebec (Illustrated), 1917; Nomenclature of the Geographical Names in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, Quebec Geographical Commission; Annual Report of the Quebec 
Streams Commission; Circulaire No. 3, les Industries forestiéres de la province de 
Québec, G.-C. Piché; Notes on the Forests of Quebec, G.-C. Piché; Foréts et chutes 
d’eau de la province de Québec; Tableau des forces hydrauliques concédées de 1867 
4 1923. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports:—Department of Agriculture; Competition for 
Agricultural Merit; Dairymen’s Association; Pomological Society; Society for 
Protection of Plants. Journal of Agriculture and Horticulture, illustrated, monthly. 
Bulletins:—(1) Plans for Cheese and Butter Factories; (2) Le drainage pratique; (7) 
Le cheval du cultivateur; (8) Culture des céréales; (14) La culture du tréfle; (15) 
La Culture du blé d’Inde fourrager; (16) Guide de l’arboriculteur; (24) The Great 
Fallacy of White Bread; (25) Short Study on Cereals; (35) Indicateur des Eleveurs 
de volailles de le province de Québec; (39) Celery Culture; (40) How to plant your 
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Fruit Trees; (43) Bean Culture; (44) Vegetable Culture; (45) List of Presidents and 
Secretaries of Agricultural Societies; (48) Manuel de médecine vétérinaire; (49) 
Home Canning of Fruit Products; (50) Sheep Raising for Profit in Quebec; (55) 
lElevage des volailles dans les villes et les villages; (61) Les engrais chimiques et 
amendements; (62) Le rucher québecois; (66) Comment et pourquoi produire des 
fraises; (67) Insectes nuisibles aux animaux de la ferme; (69) Enemies of Gardens . 
and Orchards; (71) Payment of Milk and Cream; (72) Nos érabliéres; (73) Instruc- 
tions to school-farmers; (75) Chaux et calcaire pulvérisé; (78) Farm Gas Engines; 
(80) Les constructions rurales; (81) Désinfection des semences; (82) Les semences 
de grande culture, etc.; (83) L’élevage des dindons; (84) L’élevage des oies et 
canards; (85) La loque chez les abeilles; (87) La culture des pommes de terre; (88) 
Les engrais chimiques; (89) Tile drainage of Farm Lands; (90) Experiments with 
Grain Crops; (91) Systéme de culture et de rotation. Circulars: -—(3) The Hatching 
Hen and Her Chicks; (22) Stable contests; (25) Corn culture; (27) Calendrier 
d’arrosage pour les vergers ; (28) Wheat erowing; (80) De la culture de Vorge; (31) 
Oats culture; (382) Flax culture; (33) Pulvérisation pour les vergers-potagers; (38) 
General Spray Calendar; (43) The building of a manure shed; (44) Root competi- 
tions; (45) Fall rye in Quebec; (46) Avoine; (48) Culture du blé d’Inde; (49) The 
smuts of cereals; (50) Maladies des plantes; (51) Farm underdrainage; ’ (52) Sun- 
flowers; (53) Late blight of potatoes; (54) Grain crops and their culture; (55) Sweet 
clover; ” (56) Soil management and crop rotations; (57) Planting and caring for the 
corn crop in Quebec; (58) Root growing; (59) Farm manures; (60) Organizing an 
agricultural co-operative society; (61) Plant diseases; (62) Sources of seed; (63) 
Hay and pasture crops; (64) Green manuring; (65) Common weeds and their control; 
(66) Alfalfa growing in Quebec; (67) Notes on the use of lime on the land; (68) 
Instructions to school gardeners; (69) Le paiement du lait. Miscellaneous:—(113) 
Tableau des maladies des volailles; (118, 119) Plans de poulaillers; (122) Tableau 
des éléments fertilisants; (128) La province de Québec; (184) Réglements des cercles 
agricoles; (135) Lois-Sociétés coopératives agricoles; (137) Lois-Sociétés d’ Industrie 
Laitiére; (138) Lois-Conseil d’Agriculture; (139) Réeglements du Conseil d’Agri- 
culture; (141) Classification de la créme; (142) Home canning; (143) Comité de 
surveillance des étalons; (145) Loi amendant des travaux de drainage; (146) Loi 
relative aux emprunts de drainage; (149) Suggestions for exhibitors and judges; (159) 
Brochure—Mangeons du fromage; (164) Dairy farming; (165) Statuts et réglements 
des coopératives; (173) Parasites et insectes nuisibles. 


Roads.—Annual Report of the Minister of Roads; An Act Respecting the 
Roads Department (1923); Official Bulletin of the Roads Department (Issued bi- 
_ monthly during the summer season); Official Highway Folder Map (1926); See 
Quebec First (1926); Quebec, the French-Canadian Province (1926). 


Colonization, Mines and Fisheries.—Mineralogie pratique 4 l’usage des 
Prospecteurs, par J. Obalski (1910); Fur Farming in the Province of Quebec, 1921; 
Mines and Minerals of the Province of Quebec, by Theo.-C. Denis (1924); Iron ores 
of the Province of Quebec, by P.-E. Dulieux (1915); Extracts from reports on the 
district of Ungava, by T.-C. Denis (1915); Report on the Copper Deposits of the 
Eastern Townships, by J. Austen Bancroft (1916); L’industrie de l’amiante dans la 
province de Quebec (1917); Guide du colon pour les regions du Temiscamingue et 
de l’ Abitibi, 1925; Guide du colon pour la region du Sud-Est de Quebec, de Temis- 
couata 4 Gaspe, 1925; Report on Gold Deposits of lake Demontigny, by Ad. Mail- 
hiot, 1922; Geological Sketch and Economic Minerals of the Province of Quebec 
(1924); Annual Reports on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec. 


Public Works and Labour.—Minister’s Report; Compensation Act. 


Public Instruction.—Code scolaire (1919); School Law (1920); An Act 
respecting the Department of Education (1925); Regulations of the Catholic Com- 
mittee (1924); Regulations of the Protestant Committee (1921); Memoranda of 
Instructions to Teachers for Intermediate and High Schools (1925); Annual Report; 
Financial Statement of the Superintendent of Public Instruction (annual); Mon 
premier livre (1st and 2nd part) (1900), a fresh edition of which is printed every 
year; |’Enseignement primaire; Educational Record, yearly circulars containing 
instructions to school boards and school inspectors; Course of English and French 
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for English Catholic schools (1926); Manual respecting the course of study in the 
Protestant elementary schools; List of authorized text books. 


Legislative Council.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Council; Votes and 
Proceedings of the Legislative Council; Journals of the Legislative Council; Rules 
and Regulations of the Legislative Council. 


Legislative Assembly.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Assembly; Votes 
and Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly; Journals of the Legislative Assembly; 
Sessional Papers, Departmental Reports and Returns to Orders and Addresses of 
the Legislative Assembly; Report of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery on elections 
(published after every general election); Report of the Librarian of the Legislature; 
Annotated Rules and Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly of Quebec; 
Private Bills in the Legislative Assembly of Quebec (a manual containing the rules 
relative to); Government and Legislature; List of the Chairmen and Members of 
the Committees of the Legislative Assembly. 


ONTARIO. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports:—Minister of Agriculture; Agricultural College 
and Experimental Farm; Agricultural and Experimental Union; Stallion Enrolment 
Board; Agricultural Statistics; Bee-Keepers’ Association; Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion; Vegetable Growers’ Association; Entomological Society; Agricultural Societies; 
Horticultural Societies; Women’s Institutes; Annual Report of Ontario Veterinary 
- College. Bulletins:—(188) Weeds of Ontario; (198) Lime-Sulphur Wash; (210) 
Strawberries and Raspberries; (224) Greenhouse Construction; (229) Smuts and 
Rusts of Grain Crops; (231) Vegetable Growing; (240) Bacterial Diseases of Vege- 
tables; (241) Peach Growing in Ontario; (242) Diseased Mouth, A cause of Ill 
Health; (249) The Pear in Ontario; (250) Insects attacking Fruit Trees; (252) Pre- 
servation of food—Home Canning; (257) Diseases of Fruit Trees; (259) Books on 
Agriculture & Household Science; (261) Wheat & Rye; (262) Sugar Beets; (266) 
Buttermaking and Cheesemaking; (267) Farm Water Supply and Sewage Dis- 
posal; (268) Farm Crops—Experiments at O.A.C.; (269) Hay and Pasture Crops, 
Grasses, Clovers, etc.; (270) Judging Vegetables; (274) Sheep; (277) Motor Trans- 
portation in Rural Ontario; (284) Milk Production Costs; (285) Flour and Bread- 
Making; (287) Silos and Silage; (290) The Rural Literary Debating Society; (291) 
The Production and Marketing of Ontario Cheese; (292) Farm Poultry; (293) 
Feeding Young Live Stock; (294) Grafting Fruit Trees; (296) Sweet Clover; (297) 
Colony Houses for Swine; (298) Soil Surveys; (299) The Bacon Hog; (300) The Care 
of Farm Implements; (301) The Brood Sow; (302) Insecticides and Fungicides; 
(303) Mushrooms; (304) Contagious Abortion of Cattle; (805) Diseases of Poultry; 
(306) Cold Storage on the Farm; (307) Selection, Care and Management of the Boar; 
(308) The Culture of Tomatoes; (309) Nut Culture; (310) Beef Cattle; (311) Dairy 
Cattle; (312) Vegetables—Their food value and preparation; (313) Soil Acidity and 
Liming; (314) Vegetable Gardening; (315) Plum Culture; (316) Cherry Culture; 
(317) Bee Diseases; (318) Currants and Gooseberries; Specials (Without Serial 
Number):—Debates and Plays; Co-operative Marketing; Food for the Family; 
Better English. Colonization Branch:—Farming in Ontario; Northern Ontario. 

An average charge of 10c. each (including postage, now required to be paid) for 
the above bulletins, and 15c. for annual reports, is made to individuals living out- 
side of Ontario. 


Attorney-General.—Reports of Inspectors; Legal Offices; Registry Offices; 
Insurance; Division Courts. Annual Report of Board of License Commissioners 
and the Commissioner of Provincial Police. Ontario Temperance Act. Coroners 


Act. 


Education.—Annual Report of the Minister of Education. Archeological 
Report. Schools Acts. Regulations and Courses of Study:—Public and Separate 
Schools; Continuation Schools; High Schools and Collegiate Institutes; School Cadet 
Corps; General Announcement of Summer Courses; Text Book regulations, including 
list of those authorized and their prices; Summer Model Schools for Training of 
Teachers; Autumn Model Schools for Training of Teachers; English-French Model 
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Schools; Syllabus of Regulations and Normal School Courses for First and Second 
Class and Kindergarten Primary Certificates; List of Teaching Days of High, 
Continuation, Public and Separate Schools; Recommendations and Regulations for 
Vocational Schools, ete. Recommendations and Regulations for Agriculture and 
Household Science Departments. Courses in History for Junior High School 
Entrance Examinations. Junior High School Entrance and Junior Public School 
Graduation Examination Instructions. Regulations re Validity of Teachers’ 
Certificates; Special List of Schools; Announcement re the Carter Scholarships; 
The Penny Bank of the Schools of Ontario; The School Attendance Acts and the 
Recommendations and Regulations and the Part Time Courses; The Consolidation 
of Rural Schools; List of Teachers’ Manuals and prices; List of Schools and Teachers; 
Suggestions for Teachers of Subnormal Children; Accommodation, Equipment and 
Grants for Auxiliary Training Classes; Literature Selections for Departmental 
ar tage Regulations, Medical and Dental Inspection, Public and Separate 
chools. 

The following publications may be obtained free of charge at the Department 
of Education, Toronto, on the application of any Public Library Board, ‘Schools 
and Colleges of Ontario 1785-1910,” three volumes; ‘“Historical Educational Papers 
and Documents of Ontario, 1858-1876,” six volumes. 


Game and Fisheries.—Annual Report. Game Laws. Pheasant Culture. 


Labour.—Annual Report of the Department of Labour, including report of 
the Chief Inspector of Factories, Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers, Chairman of the 
Board of Stationary and Hoisting Engineers; General Superintendent of the Ontario 
Offices of the Employment Service of Canada; Interprovincial Regulations regarding 
Boiler Construction and Inspection; Annual Report of the Minimum Wage Board; 
Annual Report of the Mothers’ Allowances Commission. 


Board of Health—(1) Public Health Act and Vaccination Act. (2) Venereal 
Disease Act. (8) Vital Statistics Act. (4) Annual Report of Provincial Board of 
Health (latest). (5) Previous Annual Reports. (6) Regulations re Communicable 
Diseases; Tuberculosis; Summer Resorts; Meat; Drinking Water; Burial and 
Transportation of dead. (7) Regulations re Slaughter Houses, Abattoirs and 
Manure. (8) Regulations re Disinfection, etc. (9) Bulletin No. 9: Rural and Semi- 
urban Sanitation. (10) Regulations re Venereal Diseases. (11) Regulations re 
Sanitary Control of Lumber and Mining Camps. (12) List of Officers of Board; 
M.O.H’s and Secretaries of Local Boards. (13) Laboratory Services. (14) Review 
of Ten Years’ Progress. (15) Insulin. (16) What We Know about Cancer. 
(17) What Everyone Should Know about Cancer. (18) Information re Cancer 
(Circulars). (19) List of Notifiable Diseases. (20) Diphtheria: (a) Diphtheria; (b) 
Prevention and Cure of Diphtheria; (c) Analysis of Diphtheria Deaths in Ontario; 
(d) Facts re Diphtheria (Dr. McCullough’s speech). (21) Scarlet Fever. (22) 
Typhoid Fever: (a) Typhoid Fever; (b) Prevention of Typhoid Fever by inocu- 
lation. (23) Measles. (24) Smallpox. (25) Tuberculosis: (a) General Facts; (b) 
Personal Precautions; (c) General Precautions; (d) Forms. (26) Vaccination. 
(27) Anterior Poliomyelitis. (28) Encephalitis Lethargica. (29) Lousiness— 
Lice. (30) Bedbugs. (81) Mosquitoes. (82) Flies. (83) Lead Poisoning, (A 
compilation of Present Knowledge). (84) Ontario’s Municipal Efforts. (35) 
Simple Method of Water Purification. (36) Baby Book. (37) Need of Public 
Health Nurse. (88) Diet Cards: (a) Breast Feeding; (b) Artificial Feeding; (c) 
Feeding, nine months to two years; (d) Feeding, two years to six years; (e) Feeding 
children of school age. (39) Squint. (40) Breast Feeding. (41) Health Message. 
(42) Mouth Hygiene. (48) Health Promotion and Disease Prevention. (44) 
Health Almanac. (45) Quarantine in Communicable Diseases. (46) Annual 
Report, Skeleton Form for M.O.H’s. (47) Model Milk By-law. (48) Pasteuriza- 
tion of Milk. (50) Stokes’ Booklet. (51) V.D. No. 1—General Facts re V.D. 
(52) V.D. No. 2—Facts for Young Men. (53) V.D. No. 5—Facts for Girls and 
Young Women. (54) Venereal Diseases. (55) Instructions re Venereal Diseases. 
(56) Latrine Posters re Venereal Diseases for Men. (57) Prevention of Babies’ 
Sore Eyes. (58) Health Confessions of Business Women. (59) Hazards for Spray 
Painting Machines. (60) Some Clinical Aspects of Industrial Poisoning. (61) 
The use of Industrial Morbidity Records in keeping down Absenteeism. (62) 
Physical Examination in Industry. 
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Lands and Forests.—Annual Report. Handbook of Northern Ontario on 
Colonization. Handbook on Summer Homes, Tourists and Campers in Ontario. 


Mines.—Mining Act_of Ontario; Ontario’s Mines and Mineral Resources; 
Bulletin 55; Bulletin 56—District of Patricia, Red Lake and adjacent areas; Pre- 
liminary Report on the Mineral Production of Ontario, 1925; Report of Royal 
Ontario Nickel Commission; Report of Ontario Iron Ore Committee; Volume XXX, 
Part II, Ontario Gold Deposits; Volume XXXI, Part II, 1922, Geology of the Mine 
Workings of Cobalt and South Lorrain; Volume XXXII, Part IV, 1923, Kirkland 
Lake Gold Area; Volume XXXIII, Part II, 1924, Porcupine Gold Area; Volume 
XXXII, Part III, 1924, Larder Lake and Other Gold Areas; Volume XXXIII, 
Part V, Natural Gas and Petroleum in Ontario in 1923; Volume XXXIII, Part VII, 
Mines of Ontario, ete. Vol. XXXIV, Part II, Gypsum in Ontario; Vol. XXXIV, 
Part III, Matabichuan area; Vol. XX XIV, Part IV, Whiskey Lake and other areas; 
Vol. XXXIV, Part VI, Lightning River, Tushola-Onaman and other areas; Final 
Report of Joint Peat Committee. 


Premier.—Report of the Hydro-Electric and Timiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway Commissions. 


Provincial Secretary.—Annual Reports:—Registrar-General; Hospitals and 
Charitable Institutions; Hospitals for the Insane; Prisons and Reformatories; 
Institutions for the Feeble-minded and Epileptics; Neglected and Dependent 
Children. Digest of the Ontario Social Laws. Annual Report of the Secretary 
and Registrar of the Province of Ontario. Municipal Bulletins. Act respecting 
the Solemnization of Marriage. 


Public Highways.—Annual Report; Annual Proceedings, Ontario Good Roads 
Association; (9) Report of the Ontario Highways Commission, 1914; (10) Regulations 
respecting Township Road Superintendents, 1916; (11) Regulations respecting 
County Roads, 1920; (14) Township Road Improvement, 1918; (15) Highway 
Traffic Act, 1926; (16) General Specifications for Concrete Highway Bridges, 1920; 
(17) General Specifications for Steel Highway Bridges, 1923; (18) Highway Bridges, 
1917; (19) General Plans for Steel Highway Bridges, 1917; (22) Report on Street 
Improvement, 1917; (29) Regulations respecting Township Roads, 1920; (34) The 
Planting and Care of Roadside Trees, 1923; (85) Public Vehicles Act, 1926. Con- 
solidated Highway Improvement Act, 1926. 


Public Works.—Annual Report of the Minister, with reports of the Architect, 
Engineer, Statements of Secretary and Law Clerk and of Accountant. Report of - 
the Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park Commission. 


Registrar-General.—Vital Statistics Act. Physicians’ Pocket Reference to 
the International List of Causes of Death. Annual Report of Births, Marriages 
and Deaths. 


Treasury.—Annual Statements; Main, Supplementary and Further Supple- 
mentary Estimates of Expenditure; Public Accounts; Financial Statement of 
Treasurer delivered in the Legislative Assembly; Auditor’s Report; Bureau of 
Archives Report; Statutes of the Province. 


MANITOBA. 


Agriculture.—Booklets:—Manitoba—the Bull’s-Eye Province of Canada; 
Stock Raising in Manitoba; Le Manitoba (French); Periodical Crop and Live 
Stock Reports; Map of the Province; Calendar of the Manitoba Agricultural Col- 
lege. Bulletins:—Management of the Brood Mare and Foal; Common Diseases and 
Disorders of the Foal; Agricultural Society Activities; Farm Butter-making; Pro- 
tection from Lightning; Home Dressmaking; The Cream Separator on the Farm; 
Lessons in Millinery; Bee Keeping in Manitoba; Common Breeds of Poultry; Hand 
Selection and Harvesting of the Seed Plot; Laundering and Dyeing; Milk and 
Cream-Testing on the Farm; Co-operative Marketing in Manitoba; Poultry Dis- 
eases; Birds in Relation to Agriculture; Hatching, brooding, feeding and rearing 
chicks; the Beef Ring; Debating Clubs; Silo Construction; The Root Crop in Mani- 
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toba; Grasses and Clovers for Manitoba; Making Silage in Manitoba; Alfalfa and 
Sweet Clover Growing in Manitoba; Manitoba Potato Diseases and their Control; 
Weeds of Manitoba; Cereal Diseases in Manitoba; The Trench Silo; Home Cheese- 
making; Poultry Houses for Farm and Town; Control of Grasshoppers; Growing 
Small Fruits in Manitoba. Circulars:—Manitoba Rations for Growing Bacon 
Pigs; Back-yard Poultry Keeping; Standards for Judging Vegetables; Dugouts 
for Water Storage; Beautifying Home Surroundings; Chart re dates of Bird Migra- 
tion; Couch grass eradication; Weed control in Manitoba; Pork-making on the 
farm; Garden insects and their control. 


Education.—Annual Report. Empire Day Booklet. Consolidation of 
Schools. Programme of Studies. Education among New Canadians. Public 
Schools Act. Report of Commission on Education. Report of Committee on 
Revision of Program of Studies (Grades I to VI). 


Municipal Commissioner.—Statistical information respecting the Munici- 
palities of the Province and list of names and addresses of administrative and health 
officials of each municipality. Report of Publie Utility Commission. Provincial 
Board of Health. Manitoba Tax Commission. 


Public Works.—Annual Report, included in Sessional Papers. 


Attorney-General.—Annual Report, included in Sessional Papers. Govern- 
ment Liquor Commission. Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Provincial Treasurer.—Public Accounts; Estimates; Budget Speech. Report 
of Rural Credits Branch. Report of Manitoba Farm Loans Association. 


Provincial Secretary.—Manitoba Gazette. Journals and Sessional Papers. 
Statutes of the Province. 


Provincial Lands.—Report of lands sold, unsold, ete. Land Map of Mani- 
toba. 


Public Welfare.—Report of Mothers Allowance Commission. 


Telephones.—Report of Manitoba Government Telephone Commissioners. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Agriculture.—Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture. Annual 
Reports of Branches, ete.:—Dairy, Live Stock, Field Crops, Game, Statistics, Ex- 
tension Department of College of Agriculture. Commission Reports:—Live Stock 
Marketing, Better Farming, Wheat Marketing. Bulletins and leaflets on Live 
Stock, Field Crops, Dairying, Farm Buildings, Tillage Methods, ete. 


Other Publications.—Annual Reports:—Bureau of Labour and Industries; 
Department of Education; Department of Highways; Department of Municipal 
Affairs; Department of Provincial Secretary; Department of Public Works; Depart- 
ment of Public Health; Department of Telephones; Local Government Board; 
Public Accounts; The Public Service Monthly. 


ALBERTA. 


Agriculture.—The Alberta Book, a comprehensive survey of the province 
and its resources; Alberta, a brief, well-illustrated handbook on the province; 
Official Highway Map of Alberta, price 10c.; Irrigated Farm Lands in Southern 
Alberta; Municipal Hospitals in Alberta; Annual Report of the Department of 
Agriculture; Practical Irrigation in Alberta; The Ploughing Match; Summerfallow 
in Southern Alberta; Storing of Roots; Vegetable Gardening; Weeds Poisonous to 
Live Stock; Winter Rye in Alberta; Soil Cultivation; Building up a Dairy Herd; 
Control of Grasshoppers; Destruction of Gophers; Sheep in Alberta; Housing of 
Swine; The Suckling Period; Corn-growing in Southern Alberta; School Fairs 
Calendar; Agricultural Schools Calendar; Growing Feed in Southeastern Alberta. 
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Education.—Annual Report; Courses of Studies for Elementary Schools; 
Regulations re Public School Leaving Examinations; Regulations re Examinations 
for Secondary School Grades; Course of Studies for High Schools; Promotion Tests 
for Grades V, VI and VII; Departmental Examinations for Grades VIII-XII; 
Course in Art and Manual Arts; Pamphlet on Architecture and Picture Study; 
Summer School Announcement; Course of Studies and Examinations for Com- 
mercial Diplomas; Normal School Announcement; Night Class Instruction in Mining 
Centres; Technical Education in Mining Centres; Bulletin and Regulations covering 
School Buildings in Rural and Village School Districts; Series of Plans and Specifi- 
cations for Teachers’ Residences; Series of Plans for one and two-roomed Schools, 
with Specifications; The Certification of Teachers in Alberta; Annual Announcement 
of the Provincial Institute of Technology and Art; School Act; Geography Manual 
for High Schools. 


Attorney-General.—Annual Report on Dependent and Delinquent Children, 


Treasury.—Budget Speech containing extracts from Public Accounts and other 
financial statements; Public Accounts. 


Public Works.—Annual Report; Annual Report of Labour Bureau; Official 
Highway Guide. 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report of Department; List of Alberta Muni- 
cipalities; Report of the Assessment Equalization Board; Quinquennial Assessment, 
1926 to 1930. 


Public Health.—Annual Report of Department; Annual Report on Vital 
Statistics; Bulletins issued monthly on various Health Subjects. Pamphlets 
regarding Infectious Diseases—Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Whooping 
Cough, Smallpox, ete. (in different languages). 


Annual Reports are also issued by the following departments and branches:— 
Provincial Secretary, Railways and Telephones, ‘Treasury (Insurance Branch), 
Public Accounts, Board of Public Utilities. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Agriculture.—Bulletins;—(60) Hog-raising in British Columbia; (64) Goat- 
raising in British Columbia; (66) Silos and Silage; (67) Feeding and Management 
of Dairy Cattle; (71) Buttermaking on the Farm; (77) Sheep-raising in British 
Columbia; (80) Fur-bearing and Market Rabbits; (85) Clearing Bush Lands; (86) 
The Potato in British Columbia; (92) Bee Culture in B.C.; (26) Practical Poultry- 
raising; (39) Natural and Artificial Brooding and Incubating; (49) Market Poultry; 
(63) Poultry-house Construction; (93) Feeding for Egg Production. Poultry 
Circulars:—(2) Tuberculosis in Poultry; (4) Management of Turkeys; (11) Poultry- 
keeping on a City Lot; (12) Management of Geese; (15) Profitable Ducks; (19) 
Poultry Rations and their Practical Application; (25) Hatching Hints; (27) Breeding 
Stock Hints. Horticultural Circulars:—Spray Calendar; (27) Methods of Fruit 
Picking and Handling; (31) Peach-twig Borer; (32) Cabbage-root Maggot; (33) 
Strawberry-root Weevil; (34) Woolly Aphid of the Apple; (35) Currant Gall-mite; 
(36) Onion-thrips; (37) Imported Cabbage-worm; (38) Lesser Apple-worm; (39) 
Apple Aphides; (40) Soap Solutions for Spraying; (41) Oyster-shell Scale; (42) 
Top-working of Fruit-trees and Propagation; (43) Gardening on a City Lot; (44) 
Apple-scab; (45) Anthracnose; (46) Fgg-plant and Pepper Growing in British 
Co fanben Dry Belt; (48) Forcing Houses and Frames for Producing Early Vegetable 
Plants; (52) Diseases of Stone-fruits; (53) Selection of Orchard Sites and Soils; (54) 
Loganberry Culture;(55) Raspberry Culture;(56)Currant and Gooseberry Culture; (57) 
Blackberry Culture; (58) Strawberry Culture; (60) Pruning Fruit-trees; (61) Making 
Lime-sulphur at Home; (62) Planting Plans and Distances; (63) Locust-control; 
(64) Varieties of Fruit recommended for Planting in B.C.; (65) Tomato Growing 
in B.C.; (66) Fire-blight. Department Circulars:—(14) Community Breeding; (23) 
Peas and Oats for Silage; (33) Vancouver Island and Gulf Islands; (34) Agriculture 
in West Kootenay; (35) How to Pack Nursery Stock, ete.; (38) Cost of producing 
Apples in Okanagan Valley; (39) Peat and Muck Soils; (40) Okanagan Valley; 
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(41) Poultry Farm Survey; (42) Columbia-Kootenay Valley; (43) Agriculture 
in the Similkameen ,Boundary, and Kettle River Districts; (44) Some Facts about 
B.C.; (45) Judging Domestic Science and Women’s Work with Hints to Exhibitors. 
Dairy Circulars:—(1) Starters for Farm Cheese-making; (2) Farm Cheese; (8) 
Cottage Cheese; (4) Clotted Cream; (5) Varying Butter-fat Tests; (6) Care of Milk 
and Cream; (7) Certified Milk and Butter-fat Records; (9) Dairy-farm Sterilizing 
Equipment. Soil and Crop Circulars:—(1) Certified Seed-potatoes;—Why they 
will pay; (2) The Colorado Potato-beetle in B.C.; (3) Kale and Rape Crops; (4) 
Noxious Weeds; Field-crop Varieties Recommended; Seed-growers’ Directory. 
Miscellaneous Bulletins :—(8) Agriculture in B.C.; (28) Climate of British Columbia; 
(39) Small Fruit Survey; (48) Exhibiting Fruit and Vegetables; (68) Diseases and 
Pests of Cultivated Plants; (83) Preservation of Food, Home Canning, etc.; (97) 
Agricultural Statistics, 1925. Reports and Miscellaneous:—Department Annual 
Reports; Board of Horticulture, Rules and Regulations; Farm Account Book; 
Farmers’ Institutes Booklets on Aims and Objects, and Rules, Regulations and 
By-laws; Women’s Institutes, By-laws. 


Lands.—Bulletins:—(1) How to Pre-empt; (2) Some Questions and Answers 
regarding British Columbia; (8) British Columbia—North of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Belt; (4) Grazing Possibilities of British Columbia; (5) British Columbia— 
South of the Canadian Pacific Railway Belt; (6) British Columbia Coast (Lower 
Mainland); (7) British Columbia Coast, Toba Inlet to Queen Charlotte Sound; 
(8) British Columbia Coast, Queen Charlotte Sound to Milbanke Sound; (9) British 
Columbia Coast, Milbanke Sound to Portland Canal; (10) Crown Lands, purchase 
and lease; (11) Cariboo Land Recording Division; (12) Central British Columbia; 
(14) Vancouver Island—Alberni Land Recording Division; (15) Queen Charlotte 
Islands; (16) Cranbrook and Fernie Land Recording Divisions; (17) Yale Land 
Recording Division; (18) Osoyoos Land Recording Division; (19) Nicola Land 
Recording Division; (20) Nelson and Slocan Land Recording Divisions; (21) Revel- 
stoke and Golden Land Recording Divisions; (22) Skeena Land Recording Division; 
(23) Stikine and Atlin Land Recording Divisions; (24) Hazelton Land Recording 
Division; (25) Peace River—East of the Rocky Mountains; (26) Omineca—Parsnip 
and Finlay Valleys; (27) New Westminster Land Recording Division; (28) Francois- 
Ootsa Lake; (29) Endako and Nechako Rivers; (30) Stuart and Babine Lakes; 
(81) Vicinity of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway (Squamish to Clinton); (32) 
Vicinity of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway (Clinton to 52nd Parallel); (33) 
Central Lillooet Division; (34) The Chilcotin Plateau; (35) Fort George Land 
Recording Division, Central and Western portions; (36) Fort George Land Record- 
ind Division, Fraser River (south fork) and Canoe River; (G) Mount Garibaldi 
Park; (R) Mount Robson Park; (S) Strathcona Park, Vancouver Island. Forest - 
Branch:—(1) Barns, Combination and General Purpose; (2) Barns, Dairy, Ice 
and Milk Houses; (3) Barns, Beef Cattle; (4) Barns, Horse; (5) Barns, Sheep; 
(6) Piggeries and Smoke Houses; (7) Poultry Houses; (8) Granaries; (8a) Implement 
Sheds; (9) Silos and Root Cellars; (10) Farm Houses; (12) How to finish British 
Columbia Woods; (21) Uses, Strengths, and Working Stresses of B.C. Timber; 
Grazing Branch:—(8) Grazing Management of Crown Lands, Co-operation; Leaflet 
ie 7 Seeonner and Instructions for the use of Crown Ranges for Grazing 

ive Stock. 


Mines.—Comprehensive annual reports, obtainable on application to the 
Department of Mines; The Mineral Province of Canada (1925). 


Bureau of Provincial Information.—British Columbia Public Service 
Bulletin; Handbook of British Columbia, 1925; Game and Game Fishes of British 
Columbia; Opportunities in British Columbia, 1924; British Columbia Year Book; 
pealaels Ce Deas: Playground of the World; Highways, Auto Camps and Stopping 

aces in B.C, 


XV.— THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1926. 
I.—DOMINION LEGISLATION, 1926. 


The following is an analysis of the public Acts of the first session of the Fifteenth 
Parliament of Canada, begun and holden at Ottawa on January 7, 1926, and closed 
by dissolution on July 2, 1926. 

During the session 17 public and 139 local and private Acts were passed; of 
these latter, three were railway companies’ Acts, two insurance companies’ Acts, 
two other companies’ Acts, and 124 divorce Acts. 


Finance and Taxation.—Four Appropriation Acts were passed during the 
session, cc. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Of these each of the first three granted supply of 
$15,934, 291.06, or one-twelfth of the amount of each of the several items to be voted 
in the Estimates for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1927, while c. 4 authorized a 
special grant of $10,200,000 for loans, including a $10,000,000 loan to the Canadian 
National Railway Co., and a $200,000 loan to the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, Ltd. 

By c.11, the Governor in Council was authorized to raise by way of loan, in 
addition to sums authorized by previous Acts and hitherto unborrowed, sums not 
to exceed $150,000,000, for paying or. redeeming or otherwise retiring the whole or 
any portion of loans or obligations of Canada, and for public works and general 
purposes. 

By ec. 10, amending the Income War Tax Act of 1917, the exemption limit 
was raised from $2,000 to $3,000 in the case of married persons or those with depend- 
ants, and from $1,000 to $1,500 in the case of other persons. The rates of taxa- 
tion were also reduced all along the line, those with incomes of $5,000 or less paying 
only 2 p.c. instead of 4 p.c. or more of their taxable income, while the income tax 
of a married person without dependants was reduced from $619.50 to $290 on an 
income of $10,000 and from $3,024 to $2,530 on an income of $25,000. The rate 
of taxation of corporate incomes was also reduced from 10 to 9 p.c. 

By ec. 9, amending the Excise Act, it was provided that tobacco and cigars 
might be removed from an excise warehouse to a customs bonded warehouse, without 
payment of duty, when for delivery only as ship’s stores. 


Customs Tariff.—Various changes were made in the customs tariff by ec. 7. 
Green coffee, spices, nutmegs, mace, arrowroot, also sponges, were made free under 
the British preferential tariff, and the preferential rate on pineapples in air-tight 
cans was reduced from 13 cents to 3 cent per lb. The duties on raw sugar imported 
for refining were also materially reduced under all tariffs, but so as to increase the 
British preference. Again, the duties on automobiles were substantially reduced 
under all tariffs, the rate on the cheaper type of automobile imported under the 
general tariffs being reduced from 35 to 20 p.c., and under the British preferential 
tariff from 223 to 12} p.c. Finally, tin plate was made free under the preferential 
tariff and reduced from 124 to 5 p.c. under the general tariff. 


Commerce.—The West Indies Trade Agreement Act (c. 16) approved the 
agreement entered into July 6, 1925, by representatives of the Dominion of Canada 
and those of the British West Indies, Bermudas, British Guiana and British Hon- 
duras. The customs agreement deals in the main with customs duties and steamship 
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services between Canada and the West Indies. As regards the former, duties 
levied on dutiable goods (other than tobacco, cigars, cigarettes and spirituous or 
alcoholic liquors) imported into Canada from any of the above-mentioned colonies 
are not to exceed 50 p.c. of the general tariff rate. Canada also receives tariff 
concessions in their markets. The agreement also deals with the steamship service 
between Canada and both the Eastern and Western groups of the West Indian 
and neighbouring colonies. The agreement is to continue in force for 12 years after 
it has been ratified and proclaimed by the Governments concerned. 


Health.—The Opium and Narcotie Drug Act of 1923 was amended by e. 12, 
with regard to the persons to whom drugs may be sold, the necessity of a written 
order, the unlawfulness of refilling narcotic prescriptions, persons who may manu- 
facture without a license, etc. Aliens convicted of unlawful possession or manu- 
facturing without a license may be deported. 


Interior.—By c. 8 the schedule to the Dominion Forest Reserves and Parks 
Act, as enacted by c. 13 of the Statutes of 1923, is amended in respect of changes 
in the areas of the various reserves, and also by creating the Shuswap Forest Re- 
serve with an area of some 326 square miles, in British Columbia. 


Marine.—By c. 6, the Chicoutimi Harbour Commissioners’ Act, the creation 
of a harbour commission for the port of Chicoutimi is authorized. The com- 
missioners are to be three in number, and are authorized to appoint officers to 
control and administer the harbour properties, to develop the harbour and facili- 
tate trafic and expropriate lands where necessary for this purpose; also to collect 
rates, to borrow moneys and to recover penalties for violations of their by-laws. 


Railways.—By c. 14, it is provided that the amount of money apportioned 
from the railway grade crossing fund for the removal of grade crossings shall not 
in the case of any one crossing exceed 40 p.c. of the cost nor $25,000, and that no 
such money shall be applied in any one year to more than six crossings on any one 
railway in any one municipality or more than once In any one year to any one 
crossing. 


Miscellaneous.—The Canadian Red Cross Society Act was amended by ec. 5, 
giving the society the right to dispose of any of its property upon such terms as it 
may deem advisable. 


By c. 18, an Act to provide for changing the names of certain pension societies, 
such changes are allowed where by-laws or resolutions to this effect have been 
passed by a two-thirds majority of the contributories to the funds, and where the 
approval of the Secretary of State has been secured. 


The Railway Belt Water Act (ce. 15) provides that during pleasure of the 
Governor in Council, the water within the railway belt of British Columbia shall 
be under the control of the British Columbia authorities and be administered under 
and in accordance with the Water Acts as if these Acts had been enacted by the 
Parliament of Canada. Other clauses provide for the protection of the interests 
of the Dominion in such waters, also of those of riparian proprietors. 


The Yukon Quartz Mining Act of 1924 was amended by ec. 17, with respect 
to definitions and the date of the coming into force of the Act, viz., July 19, 1924. 


‘ 
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II.—PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION, 1926. 


Prince Edward Island. 


List of the Public Acts of the General Assembly of Prince Edward Island passed during 
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the Third Session of the Fortieth General Assembly, begun and holden at Char- 
lottetown on Tuesday, the 9th day of March, 1926. 


An Act to amend ‘‘The Election Act, 1922”. 


. An Act to further amend ‘‘An Act for the Encouragement of Agriculture’. 


An Act to amend ‘The Income and Personal Property Taxation Act’’ and 
Amendments. 

An Act to further amend “An Act to Promote the Improvement of Highways’’. 

“The Gasoline Tax Act, 1926.” 

An Act to Provide for the Employment of Prisoners in Certain Cases. 

“The Marriage Act, 1926.” 


. An Act to amend “The Statute Law’’. 
. “The Appropriation Act, 1926.” 


Nova Scotia. 


List of the Public Acts of Nova Scotia passed in the First Session of the Thirty-Highth 
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General Assembly, begun and holden at Halifax on the 9th of February, 1926. 


An Act respecting the Auditing of .Provincial Accounts. 

An Act respecting the Taxation of Gasoline. 

An Act to make uniform the Law respecting the Liability of the Parties in an 
action for damages for negligence where more than one party is in fault. 

An Act respecting Lands and Forests. 

An Act respecting the Investigation of Industrial Disputes within the Province. 

An Act respecting the Collection of Statistics. 

An Act respecting Immigrant Children. 

An Act respecting the Laying Out of Private Ways. 


. An Act to Legalize Jury Panels, Assessment Rolls and Revisers’ Lists for 1926. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 9, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, “The Public 


Service Act’’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 9, Revised Statutes, 1923, entitled ‘‘The Public 


Service Act’’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 9, Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘‘The Public Service Act’. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 9, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, .‘‘The 


Public Service Act’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 10 of the Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘“The Public Print- 


ing Act”. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 11, Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Government Pur- 


chases Act’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 16, The Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Provincial 


Revenue (Corporations) Act’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 17 of the Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Land Tax 
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. An Act to amend Chapter 17, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, “The 


Land Tax Act’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 17 of the Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Land Tax Act”’. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 20, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, “The 


Vital Statistics Act’’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 22 of the Revised Statutes, 1923, “Of Mines and 


Minerals’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 37, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, “Of Sti- 


pendiary Magistrates’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 37, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, “Of 


Stipendiary Magistrates’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 44, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, ‘“The 


Constables Act’’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 59, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, “Of the 


Inspector of Humane and Penal Institutions”. 
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26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


32 
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34 
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37 
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44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
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52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 


58 
59 


60 
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An Act to amend Chapter 60, Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘“The Education Act’. 

An Act to amend Chapter 60, Revised Statutes, being “The Education Act’’. 

An Act to amend Chapter 64, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, “The 
Agriculture Act’’. 

An Act to amend Chapter 66, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, “Of the 
encouragement of Settlement on Farm Lands’’. 

An Act to amend Chapter 70, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, ‘Of the 
Incorporation of Farmers’ Fruit, Produce and Warehouse Associations’. 
a to amend Chapter 75, Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘The Public Highways 

chi. 
An Act to amend Chapter 76, Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘“[he Motor Vehicle Act’’. 
An Act to amend Chapter 78, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, “The 
Motor Carrier Act’’. 
An Act to amend Chapter 80, Revised Statutes, 1923, entitled “Of Ferries’’. 


-An Act to amend Chapter 83, Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Municipal Act’’. 
_An Act to amend Chapter 84, Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Towns’ Incorpora- 


tion Act’. 
An Act to amend the Assessment Act, Chapter 86, Revised Statutes of Nova 
Scotia, 1923. 
An Act to amend Chapter 86, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, ‘“The 
Assessment Act’. 
An Act to amend Chapter 86, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, “The 
Assessment Act’’. 
An Act to amend Chapter 111, Revised Statutes, 1923, “Of the Supply of Cattle 
Feed and Seed Grain to Polling Districts’. 
An Act to amend Chapter 112, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, ‘“The 
Barristers and Solicitors Act’. 
An Act to amend Chapter 122, The Revised Statutes, ‘Of Insurance Agents”. 
ae to amend Chapter 128, Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘The Public Utilities 
ct”. 
An Act i. amend Chapter 130, Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Power Commis- 
sion Act”. 
An Act to amend Chapter 134, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, ‘“The 
Solemnization of Marriage Act’. 
An Act to amend Chapter 144, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, ‘The 
Registry Act’’. 
An Act to amend Chapter 157, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, ‘““The 
Public Health Act’’. 
An Act to amend Chapter 158, Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘‘The Nova Scotia 
Temperance Act’’. 
An Act to amend Chapter 158, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923 “The 
Nova Scotia Temperance Act’’., 
An Act to amend Chapter 160, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923. ‘The 
Nova Scotia Factories Act’’. 
An Act to amend Chapter 162, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, ‘The 
Theatres, Cinematographs and Amusements Act’’. 
An Act to amend Chapter 166, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, ‘The 
Children’s Protection Act’’. 
An hae to amend Chapter 174, Revised Statutes, ‘‘The Nova Scotia Companies’ 
Cha. 
An Act to amend Chapter 180, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, “The 
Nova Scotia Railways Act”. 
An Act to amend Chapter 196 of the Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, 
being ‘The Rural Telephone Act’. 
An Act to amend Chapter 202, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, ““The 
Bulk Sales Act’’. 
An Act to amend Chapter 225, Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, ‘““The 
Evidence Act’’. 
An Act to amend Chapter 252, Revised Statutes, ““The Costs and Fees Act’’. 
An fee to amend Chapter 252, Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘““‘The Costs and Fees 
Cis 
An Act to provide for defraying certain Charges and Expenses of the Public 
Service of the Province. 
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New Brunswick. 


List of the Public Acts of the Legislative Assembly of New Brunswick, begun and 


OW NOOPOW wo 


holden at Fredericton on the 11th of March, 1926. 


. An Act to provide for defraying certain expenses of the Civil Governm2nt of 


the Province. 


. An Act to provide for the repair and improvement of roads and bridges and o:her 


public works and services. 
An Act respecting Highways. 


. An Act to consolidate and amend the Motor Vehicle Law. 


An Act respecting Illegitimate Children. 


. An Act respecting Theatres, Cimematographs and other Amusements. 


An Act to amend an Act to establish Electoral Districts and sub-Districts in 
the Province 


. An Act to amend “The Evidence Act’’, being Chapter 127 of “The Consolidated 


Statutes, 1903”. 


. An Act respecting the assignment of Book Debts. 

. An Act respecting the distribution of estates of intestates. 

. An Act respecting the maintenance of deserted wives and children. 

. An Act to amend the Act 12 George V, Chapter 27, “‘An Act to provide for the 


payments of pensions and disability allowances to public school teachers and 
officials’. 


. An Act to amend an Act respecting the Executive Council. 
. An Act toamend Chapter 153 of the Consolidated Statutes, 1903, “Respecting 


Landlord and Tenant?’. 


. An Act to authorize the completion and signing of the voters lists of King’s 


County for the year 1926. 


. An Act to amend “The New Brunswick Elections Act’’. nits ; 
. An Act respecting the investigation of Industrial Disputes within the Province. 
. An Act to authorize the disposal of lands held for the Provincial Hospital and 


particularly a grant to Mrs. Isabeila Lowell. 


. An Act to amend ‘The Schools Act, 1922’’. 
. An Act in amendment of the New Brunswick Companies Act, 1916. 
. An Act relating to municipal voters lists in the parishes of Lancaster and 


Simonds in the City and County of Saint John. 


. An Act to amend “The Vocational Education Act, 1923”. : 
. An Act to amend the Act 10 George V, (1920) Chapter 28, entitled ‘““An Act 


respecting the taxation of wild lands’. 


. An Act to amend the ‘‘Rates and Taxes Act, 1924’. ; 
. An Act to amend Chapter 128 of the Consolidated Statutes, 1903, respecting 


Memorials and Executions. 


. An Act to amend 6 George V, Chapter 20 (1916) entitled ‘An Act for the 


suppression of traffic in Intoxicating Liquors’’. 


. An Act to repeal the Widows Relief Act, 1925. 
. An Act to amend ‘“‘The New Brunswick Electric Power Act, 1920’. 
. An Act to further amend Chapter 115 of the Consolidated Statutes of New 


Brunswick, 1903, respecting the Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. 


. An Act to amend ‘The Game Act, 1921”. 
. An Act in addition to the Dairy Industry Act (1904) and the Act 7 Edward VII 


(1907), and the Act 13 George V, (1923), in addition thereto. 


. An Act respecting taxation of the New Brunswick Telephone Company, Limited, 


for municipal purposes 


. An Act to further provide for permanent bridges and works of a permanent 


character. 


. An Act in respect to funding Motor Vehicle Fees. 

. An Act to amend “The Succession Duty Act, 1915”. 

. An Act respecting the taxation of gasoline. 

. An Act to amend Chapter 25 of the Consolidated Statutes, 1903, an Act 


respecting the settlement of Crown Lands. 


. An Act to authorize the funding of the floating debt of the Province. 
. An Act to aid in the raising of a revenue. 
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40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 
44, 


45. 


An Act to confirm an Order-in-Council relating to the granting of lands on the 
southwest Miramichi River in the County of Northumberland. 

An Act relating to timber licenses. 

An Act to amend “The Corporations Tax Act, 1920’, and to impose special 
temporary taxation on banks and certain companies. 

An Act to amend “The Provincial Hospital Act, 1923”. 

An Act to provide for the payment of an annuity to Jessie McLeod, widow of 
the late William H. McLeod. 

An Act to incorporate St. John River Power Company. 


Quebec. 


List of the Public Acts of the Province of Quebec passed in the Third Session of the Six- 


1; 


Wb 


teenth Legislature, begun and holden at Quebec 7th of January,.1926, and closed 
by prorogation the 24th of March, 1926. 


An Act granting to His Majesty the moneys required for the expenses of the 
Government for the financial years ending on the 30th of June, 1926, and on 
the 30th June, 1927, and for other purposes connected with the public 
service. 


. An Act respecting the building of a bridge between Montreal and Longueuil. 
. An Act respecting a subsidy to the National Transcontinental Railway Branch 


Lines Company. 


. An Act to amend the act to authorize the guarantee of a certain loan for the 


relief of the victims of the conflagration of the 1st of December, 1922, in the 
town of Terrebonne. 


. An Act to ratify the contract entered into between the Government of the 


Province of Quebec and L’ Hospice St. Joseph de la Délivrance, respecting the 
care, lodging and maintenance of children who will be sent to its industrial 
school. 


. An Act to ratify the contract entered into between the Government of the 


Province of Quebec and L’ Astle du Bon-Pasteur, respecting the care, lodging 
and maintenance of all children of the female sex who will be sent to its 
industrial school. 


. An Act to ratify a contract between the Government of the Province of Quebec 


and Les Seurs de la Charité de Québec respecting the custody, care and main- 
tenance of children in their industrial school. 


. An Act to ratify the contract between the Government and Les Seurs de Charité 


de la Providence respecting the care, lodging and maintenance of insane in 
L’ Hopital Saint-Jean de Dieu, and the contract between the said Seurs 
and Montreal University respecting the medical service of the said hospital. 


. An Act to ratify the contract between the Government and Les Seurs de la 


Charité de Québec respecting the care, custody and maintenance of feeble- 
minded and idiots, the trust deed and a certain deed of transfer between the 
said Seurs de la Charité and the Sun Trust Company, Limited. 


. An Act to ratify a deed of transfer and a trust deed between L’ Institut des 


Petites Seurs Franciscaines de Marie and The Sun Trust Company, Limited, 
in which the Government of the Province is an intervening party. 


. An Act to amend the Quebec Election Act. 4. Pee Sg ) 
. An Act to amend the Revised Statutes, 1925, respecting inquiries into muni- 


cipal affairs. 


. An Act to amend the Revised Statutes, 1925, respecting the exercise of certain 


public functions. 


. An Act respecting the officers and employees of the Provincial Government. 

. An Act to amend the Agents-General Act. 

. An Act to amend the Public Service Commission Act. 

. An Act to amend the Property Transfer Duty Act. 

. An Act to validate certain deeds of transfer of the property of successions subject 


to succession duty. 


. An Act to amend the Motor Vehicle Act. ; 
. An Act respecting rights of ownership in motor vehicles. 
. An Act to amend the Alcoholic Liquor Act. 
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. An Act to amend the Alcoholic Liquor Possession and Transportation Act. 
. An Act to amend the Lands and Forests Act respecting transfers of lots, export- 


tation of timber and certain road work, and to amend the Water Course Act. 


. An Act to Amend the Lands and Forests Act. 

. An Act to amend the Water Course Act. 

. An Act respecting the exportation of hydro-electric power. 

. An Act to amend the Quebec Mining Act. 

. An Act to amend the Maritime Fisheries Bureau Act. 

. An Act to amend the Game Laws. 

. An Act respecting the Island of Anticosti. 

. An Act to amend the Roads Act. 

. An Act to revise and consolidate the Workmen’s Gombensation Act. 

. An Act to amend the Women’s Minimum Wage Act 

. An Act respecting Municipal Affairs. 

. An Act to amend the Cities and Towns’ Act, respecting aldermen. 

. An Act to amend the Cities and Towns’ Act respecting controverted elections. 
. An Act to amend section 427 of the Cities and Towns’ Act. 

. An Act to amend the Cities and Towns’ Act and the Municipal Code with respect 


to the recovery of taxes. 


. An Act to amend the Municipal Tax Exemption Act. 

. An Act to amend the Education Act. 

. An Act to amend the Education Act respecting loan Jers fnigteee 

. An Act to amend the Education Act respecting school taxes. 

. An Act to amend the Education Act respecting the Elementary School Anat 

. An Act respecting certain school fees. 

. An Act to provide for the creation of an educational fund from the natural re- 


sources of the Province. 


. An Act respecting the Montreal Catholic School Commission. 
. An Act to amend the Act 15 George V, chapter 45, respecting Protestant schools 


in and around the city of Montreal. 


. An Act to amend the Acts respecting the Board of Roman Catholic School 


Commissioners of the City of Quebec. 


. An Act respecting certain technical or professional schools of the Province. 

. An Act respecting the Three Rivers Technical School. 

. An Act to amend the Courts of Justice Act. 

. An Act to amend the Reformatory School Act. 

. An Act to amend the Industrial School Act. 

. An Act to amend the Quebec Public Health Act. 

. An Act to amend the Quebec Public Charities Act. 

. An Act to amend the Act respecting lunatic asylums. 

. An Act to amend the Revised Statutes, 1925, respecting the Bar of the Pro- 


vince of Quebec. 


. An Act to amend the Bar Act. 

. An Act to amend the Architects’ Act. 

. An Act to amend the Quebec Companies Act. 

. An Act respecting reciprocal insurance and to amend the Corporation Tax Act. 
. An Act to amend the Professional Syndicates’ Act. 

. An Act respecting certain acquisitions and alienations of immovable property 


by corporations and persons in mortmain. 


. An Act to amend article 9810 of the Civil Code. j 2 9t, : 
. An Act to amend the Code of Civil Procedure respecting examination on dis- 


covery. 


. An Aét to amend the Code of Civil Procedure respecting the usurpation of 


public offices. 


. An Act to amend article 1092 of the Code of Civil Procedure. 
. An Act to amend the Municipal Code respecting the time for holding elections. 


An Act to amend articles 408 and 644 of the Municipal Code. 


. An Act to authorize municipalities to contribute towards the construction of 


certain roads beyond their limits. 
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Ontario. 


List of the Public Acts of the Province of Ontario passed in the Third Session of the 
Sixteenth Legislature of Ontario, begun and holden at Toronto on February 10, 1926. 


. An Act for granting to His Majesty certain sums of money for the Public Ser- 


vice of the financial year ending on the 31st day of October, 1926, and for 
the Public Service of the financial year ending the 31st day of October, 1927. 


. An Act to amend the Representation Act, 1925. 


An Act to consolidate and amend the Voters’ Lists Act. 


. An Act to revise and amend the Election Laws. 


An Act to amend the Legislative Assembly Act. 


. An Act for raising money on the credit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

. An Act to amend the Provincial Land Tax Act, 1924. 

. An Act to amend the Public Lands Act. 

. An Act to make further provision for Northern Ontario Development. 

. An Act to provide for the Development of Northern Ontario. 

. An Act to amend the Burlington Beach Act. 

. An Act respecting the Red Lake Mining Division. 

. An Act to amend the Unwrought Metal Sales Act, 1924. 

. An Act to vest certain lands in His Majesty. 

. An Act to revise and amend the Law for the Improvement of Public Highways. 
. An Act to amend the Public Service Works on Highways Act, 1925. 

. An Act to amend the Power Commission Act. 

. An Act to amend the Hydro-Electric Railway Act, 1914. 

. An Act respecting the Department of Agriculture. 

. An Act respecting the Royal Agricultural Winter Fair Association and the city 


of Toronto. 


. An Act to make certain changes in the law in consequence of the revision of the 


Statutes. 


. An Act to amend the Judicature Act. 

. An Act to amend the Surrogate Courts Act. 

. An Act to amend the Jurors’ Act. 

. An Act to amend the Commissioners for Taking Affidavits Act. 

. The Judges’ Orders Enforcement Act. 

. An Act to amend the Ontario Habeas Corpus Act. 

. An Act to consolidate and amend the Justices of the Peace Act. 

. An Act to consolidate and amend the Magistrates Act. 

. An Act to consolidate and amend the Public Authorities Protection Act. 
. An Act to consolidate and amend the Ontario Summary Convictions Act. 
. An Act to consolidate and amend the Crown Attorneys Act. 

. An Act to consolidate and amend the Coroners Act. 

. An Act to consolidate and amend the Constables Act. 

. An Act to consolidate and amend the Administration of Justice Expenses Act. 
. An Act to consolidate and amend the Crown Witnesses Act. 

. An Act to consolidate and amend the Fines and Forfeitures Act. 

. An Act to amend the Devolution of Estates Act. 

. An Act to amend the Wills Act. 

. An Act to consolidate and amend The Trustee Act. 

. An Act to amend the Vendors and Purchasers Act. 

. An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

3. An Act to amend the Marriage Act. 

. An Act to consolidate and amend the Married Women’s Property Act. 
. An Act to amend the Adoption Act, 1921. 

. An Act to consolidate and amend the Dentistry Act. 

. An Act respecting Private Detectives. 

. An Act to amend the Ontario Companies Act. 

. An Act to amend the Ontario Insurance Act, 1924. 

. An Act to amend the Loan and Trust Corporations Act. 

. An Act to amend the Ontario Telephone Act. 

. The Municipal Amendment Act, 1926. 

. An Act to amend the Local Improvement Act. 

. An Act to amend the Planning and Development Act. 
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55. The Assessment Amendment Act, 1926. 

56. An Act to amend the Public Libraries Act. 

57. An Act to amend the Public Parks Act. 

58. An Act to amend the Highway Traffic Act, 1923. 

59. An Act to amend the Public Vehicle Act, 1923. 

60. An Act to improve the Quality of Dairy Products. 

61. An Act to amend the Corn Borer Act, 1925. 

62. An Act to impose a Tax on Dogs and for the Protection of Sheep. 

63. An Act to consolidate and amend the Cemetery Act. 

64. An Act to amend the Ontario Game and Fisheries Act. 

65. An Act for the protection of the Property in Foxes kept in Captivity. 
66. An Act to amend the Department of Education Act. 

67. An Act to amend the School Laws. 

68. An Act to amend the University Act. 

69. An Act to provide for the Payment of an Annuity to the University of Toronto. 
70. An Act to amend the Royal Ontario Museum Act. 

71. An Act respecting Psychiatric Hospitals. 

72. An Act to amend the Sanatoria for Consumptives Act. 

73. An Act to amend the Hospitals and Charitable Institutions Act. 


Manitoba. 


List of the Public Acts of the Legislature of the Province of Manitoba passed in the 
Fifth Session of the Seventeenth Legislature, begun and holden at Winnipeg on the 
21st of January, 1926, and closed by prorogation on the 23rd of April, 1926. 


. Agricultural Societies Act. 

. Amusements Act. 

. Bulk Sales Act. 

. Child Welfare Act. 

. Companies Act 

. Corporation Taxation Act. 

. Court of Appeal Act. 

. Dairy Act. 

. Distress Act. 

10. Dower Act. 

11. Elections Act. 

12. Evidence Act. 

13. Game Protection (1). 

14. Game Protection (2). 

15. Game Protection (3) (In Force on Proclamation). 
16. Gasoline Tax. 

17. Horse Racing (new). 

18. Hospital Aid Act. 

19. Hotel Act. 

20. Income Tax. 

21. Industrial Disputes (new). . 
22. Industrial Homes. 

23. Insurance Act. 

24. Insurance Act (2). 

25. Interpretation Act. 

26. Law Society Act. 

27. Liquor Appeals Act (new). 
28. Liquor Control, Government. 
29. Liquor (Manitoba Temperance Act). 
30. Mechanics’ Lien Act. 

31. Mortgage Act. 

32. Motor Vehicle Act. 

33. Municipal and Public Utility Board Act (new). 
34. Narcotics Act. 

35. Produce Dealers Act. 

36. Public Parks Act. 
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. Public Schools Act (1). 

. Public Schools Act (2). 

. Railway Aid: Flin Flon Mines (new). 
. Railway Aid: Eastern Manitoba (new). 
. Real Property Act (1). 

. Real Property Act (2). 

. Real Property Act (8). 

. Real Property Act (4). 

. Real Property Act (5). 

. Real Property Act (6). 

. Real Property Act (7). 

. Sanatorium, Manitoba, Act. 

. Seed Grain Act, 1926 (new). 

. Succession Duties Act. 


Summary Convictions Act. 


. Supply, 1925-26 (Supplemental). 

. Supply, 1926-7 (Capital). 

. Supply, 1926-7 (Main Estimates). 

. Supply, 1926-7 (Supplemental). 

. University Act. 

. War Relief Act, 1918. 

. Wheat Board Money Trust Act (new). 
. Winnipeg General Hospital. 

. Wolf Bounty Act. 

. Women’s Institutes Act. 


Saskatchewan. 


List of the Public Acts of the Province of Saskatchewan passed in the First Session of 


the Sixth Legislature, begun and holden at Regina on the 3rd day of December, 
1925, and closed by prorogation on the 28th of January, 1926. 


. An Act for granting to His Majesty certain Sums of Money for the Public 


Service of the fiscal years ending respectively, the thirtieth day of April, 
1926, and the thirtieth day of April, 1927. 


. An Act to amend an Act respecting The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 


Company, Limited. 


. An Act to amend the Legislative Assembly Act. 
. An Act to provide for Security by Public Officials. 


An Act to amend the Saskatchewan Loans Act. 
An Act to amend the Corporations Taxation Act. 
An Act to amend the Surrogate Courts Act. 


. An Act to amend the Saskatchewan Evidence Act. 

. An Act to amend the Executions Act. 

. An Act to amend the Creditors Relief Act, 1923. 

. An Act to amend the Libel and Slander Act. 

. An Act to amend the Attachment of Debts Act. 

. An Act to amend the Small Debts Recovery Act. 

. An Act to amend the Reciprocal Enforcement of Judgments Act, 1924. 
. An Act to amend the Land Titles Act. 

. An Act to amend the Homesteads Act. 

. An Act to amend the Companies Act. 

. An Act respecting Cities. 

. An Act to amend the Town Act. 

. An Act to amend the Village Act. 

. An Act to amend the Rural Municipality Act. 

. An Act to amend the Saskatchewan Assessment Commission Act, 1922. 
. An Act to amend the Municipal Hail Insurance Act. 

. An Act to amend the Municipalities Seed Grain Act. 

. An Act to amend and consolidate the Law relating to the Collection of Arrears 


of Taxes. 


. An Act to amend the Town-Planning and Rural Development Act. 
. An Act to amend the Municipalities Relief Act, 1925. 
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. An Act to amend the Bread Sales Act, 1925. 

. An Act to amend the Secondary Education Act. 

. An Act to amend the School Act. 

. An Act to amend the School Assessment Act. 

. An Act to amend the School Grants Act, 1920. 

. An Act to amend the Vocational Education Act. 

. An Act to amend the Stray Animals Act. 

. An Act to amend the Dairy Products Act. 

. An Act to amend the Game Act, 1924. 

. An Act respecting Co-operative Marketing Associations. 
. An Act to amend the Drugless Practitioners Act. 

. An Act to amend the Auctioneers Act. 

. An Act to amend the Hawkers and Pedlers Act. 

. An Act to amend the Married Woman’s Property Act. 

. An Act to amend the Infants Act. 

. An Act to amend the Adoption of Children Act, 1922. 

. An Act to amend the Administrator of Estates of the Mentally Incompetent 


Act, 1922. 


. An Act respecting Drainage. 

. An Act to amend the Line Fence Act. 

. An Act to amend the Noxious Weeds Act, 1924. 

. An Act to amend the Public Health Act, 1924. 

. An Act to amend the Venereal Diseases Act. 

. An Act to amend the Steam Boilers Act. 

. An Act to amend the Theatres and Cinematographs Act. 
2. An Act to amend the Vehicles Act, 1924. 

. An Act respecting the Employment of Female Labour. 

. An Act to amend the Minimum Wage Act. 

. An Act to amend the Chattel Mortgage Act. 

. An Act to amend the Mechanics’ Lien Act. 

57. An Act to amend the Liquor Act, 1925. 

. An Act respecting the Investigation of Industrial Disputes within the Province. ~ 
. An Act respecting the Places of Payment of Certain Provincial Debentures and 


for Other Purposes. 


. An Act to incorporate the Saskatchewan Agricultural Research Foundation. 
. An Act respecting Improvements under Mistake of Title. 
. An Act providing for an Extension of the Time within which Municipalities 


may Apply for Title to Land purchased at certain Tax Sales. 


. An Act to validate the 1924 Assessment of the City of Regina and to validate 


the Tax Sale of the said City for the Year 1925. 


. An Act to ratify and confirm an Agreement between the Town of Battleford 


and Certain Other Parties. 


. An Act to ratify and confirm an Agreement between the Town of Humboldt 


and Certain Other Parties. 


. An Act to ratify and confirm an Agreement between the Town of Scott and Cer- 


tain Other Parties. 


. An Act to ratify and confirm an Agreement between the Town of Sutherland 


and Certain Other Parties. 


. An Act to provide an Assessment and Tax Roll for the Rural Municipality of 


Lacadena No. 228. 


. An Act to ratify the Lloydminster Public School Scheme. tA 
. An Act to change the Name of The Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association. 


Alberta. 


List of the Public Acts of the Province of Alberta passed in the Sixth Session of the 


1. 


Fifth Legislative Assembly, begun and holden at Edmonton on the 11th of February, 
1926, and closed on the 22nd of May. 


An Act for Granting to His Majesty Certain Sums of Money for the Public 
Service for the fiscal years ending respectively the thirty-first day of Dec- 
ember, 1925, and the thirty-first day of December, 1926, and from the first 
day of January, 1927, up to the date of the final passage of the Estimates 
for the fiscal year ending the thirty-first day of December, 1927. 
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2. 


poe for Raising Money on the Credit of the General Revenue Fund of Al- 
erta. 


. An Act to amend the Legislative Assembly Act. 
. An Act to validate and confirm an Order of the Board of Public Utility Com- 


missioners. 


. An Act respecting the Investment of the Surplus Moneys of the Canadian Wheat 


Board received by the Government of Alberta, and the use of the Income 
therefrom. 
An Act to provide for the Regulation of Oil and Gas Wells. 


. An Act to amend an Act to incorporate the Weno Power and Light Company. 
. An Act respecting advances to Beet-growers. 

. An Act to amend the Dower Act. 

. An Act to amend the Alberta Evidence Act. 

. An Act to amend the Judicature Act. 

. An Act to amend the Bills of Sale Act. 

. An Act to amend the Maintenance Order Act. 

. An Act to amend the Religious Societies’ Lands Act. 

. An Act to amend the Possessory Liens Act. 

. An Act to amend the Trustee Act. 

. An Act to amend the Mothers’ Allowance Act. 

. An Act to amend the Legal Profession Act. 

. An Act to amend the Medical Profession Act. 

. An Act to amend the Dental Association Act. 

. An Act to amend the Alberta Pharmaceutical Association Act. 
. An Act to amend the Optometry Act. 

. An Act to amend the Venereal Diseases’ Prevention Act. 

. An Act to amend the Public Health Act. 

. An Act to amend the Hospitals Act. 

. An Act to amend the Municipal Hospitals Act. 

. An Act to amend the Treasury Department Act. 

. An Act to amend the Savings Certificates Act. 

. An Act to amend the Provincial Loans Act. 

. An Act to amend the Superannuation Act. 

. An Act respecting Insurance. 

. An Act to amend the Societies Act, 1924. 

. An Act te amend the Municipal Hail Insurance Act. 

. An Act to Provide for the Prevention and Suppression of Fires. 
. An Act to validate and confirm the Levy and Collection of School Taxes in the 


Municipal District of Springbank No. 221. 


. An Act to amend the Timber Areas Tax Act. 

. An Act to amend the Wild Lands Tax Act. 

. An Act to amend the Educational Tax Act. 

. An Act to amend the Supplementary Revenue Act. 

. An Act to amend the Village Act. 

. An Act respecting Municipal Districts. 

. An Act to amend the Domestic Animals Act (Municipalities). 

. An Act to amend the Domestic Animals (Unorganized Territory) Act. 
. An Act to amend the Game Act. 

. An Act to amend the Stallion Enrolment Act, 1924. 

. An Act to amend the Stock Inspection Act, 1922. 

. An Act respecting Dogs. 

. An Act to amend the Agricultural Pests Act. 

. An Act to amend the Noxious Weeds Act. 

. An Act to amend the Public Works Department Act. 

. An Act to amend the Boilers Act. 

. An Act for the Protection of Persons Employed in Factories, Shops and Office 


Buildings, 


. An Act to provide for the Settlement of Labour Disputes. 

. An Act to amend the Corporations’ Taxation Act. ; 

. An Act to amend the Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act, 1924. 
. An Act to amend the Department of Education Act. 

. An Act to amend the School Act. 

. An Act to amend the School Assessment Act. 


Li 
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. An Act to amend the School Grants Act. 
. An Act respecting the Alberta and Great Waterways Railway Company. 
. An Act respecting thé Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway 


and the Central Canada Railway. 


. An Act to authorize the Construction of the Pembina Valley Railway. 

. An Act respecting the Lacombe and North-Western Railway. 

. An Act to amend the Telephone and Telegraph Act. 

. An Act to amend the Lethbridge Northern Colonization Act. 

. An Act respecting Rate Enforcement in the Lethbridge Northern Irrigation 


District. 


. An Act to amend the Irrigation Districts Act. 

. An Act to amend the Drainage Districts Act, 1921. 

. An Act respecting the Transfer to the Province of the Public Lands therein. 
. An Act to amend the Pipe Line Act. 

. An Act respecting Stock Yards. 


. An Act to amend the Alberta Pharmaceutical Association Act. (No. 2). 
. An Act respecting Holograph Wills. 


British Columbia. 


st of the Public Acts of the Province of British Columbia passed in the Second Session 
of the Sixteenth Parliament of British Columbia, begun and holden at Victoria 
on November 2nd, 1925, and ending on December 19th, 1925. 


. An Act to amend the “Interpretation Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the “Administration Act’. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Animals Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the “Architects Act’. 

. An Act to amend the “Barbers Act”. 

. An Act respecting the Issue and Renewal of Licences under the “Water Act’’, 
authorizing the Storage or the Diversion and Use of the Waters of Bridge 
River for the Generation of Electrical Energy. 

. An Act to amend the “Mutual Fire Insurance Companies Act’’. 

. An Act to make Uniform the Law respecting the Liability of the Parties in an 
Action for Damages for Negligence where more than One party is in Fault. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Dyking Assessments Adjustment Act, 1905”. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Provincial Elections Act’’. 

. An Act respecting certain Appointments to the Executive Council and Depart- 
ments of the Executive Government of the Province. 

. An Act to amend the “Forest Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the “Game Act’. 

. An Act to amend the “Grazing Act’. 

. An Act to amend the “Greater Vancouver Water District Act’. 

. An Act to amend the “Highway Act’. 

. An Act to provide for the Preservation of Historic Objects. 

. An Act to amend the “Hospital Act’’. : 

. An Act respecting the Investigation of Industrial Disputes within the Province. 

. An Act to amend and consolidate the Law relating to Insurance. 

. An Act relating to Marine Insurance. 

. An Act to amend the “Jury Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the “Land Settlement and Development Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the “Land Act.” 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Legal Professions Act’. 

. An Act to amend the “Real-estate Agents’ Licensing Act’’. 

. An Act to borrow the Sum of Two million five hundred thousand Dollars for the 
Purposes therein specified. 

. An Act to amend the “British Columbia University Loan Act’’. 

. An Act respecting Phosphate Mines. ¢ 

. An Act respecting Rights-of-way to Mining Properties. 

. An Act to amend the “Coal-mines Regulations Act’. 

. An Act respecting a Minimum Wage for Male Employees. 

. An Act to amend the “Motor-vehicle Act’. 
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34. An ee Me provide for the Delegation of Duties and Powers to a Municipal 
Official. 

35. An Act to amend the ‘Municipal Act’. 

36. An Act to amend the ‘Municipalities Aid Act’’. 

37. An Act to amend the ‘Municipalities Incorporation Act’. 

38. An Act to amend the “Village Municipalities Act’’. 

39. An Act to provide for the Granting of certain Public Lands in Aid of the Con- 
struction of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 

40. An Act respecting the Guaranteed Securities of the Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company. 

41. An Act to amend the “Police and Prisons Regulation Act’’. 

42, An ue in Aid of the Municipality of the Corporation of the City of Port Co- 
quitiam. 

43. An Act to amend the “Pound District Act’’. 

44, An Act to facilitate the Reciprocal Enforcement of Judgments and Awards. 

45. An Act to amend the “‘Court Rules of Practice Act’’. 

46. An Act to amend the ‘‘Public Schools Act”. 

47, An Act to amend the ‘‘Sheep Protection Act’. 

48,. An Act to amend the “Short Form of Mortgages Act’”’. 

49, An Act to amend the ‘‘Societies Act’’. 

50. An Act to amend the “Strathcona Park Act’. 

51. An Act to amend the ‘Sumas Drainage, Dyking, and Development District 
Act’’. 

52. An Act for granting certain Sums of Money for the Public Service of the Pro- 
vince of British Columbia. 

53. An Act to amend the ‘Special Surveys Act’. 

54. An Act to amend the “Taxation Act’. 

55. An Act respecting Town Planning. 

56. An Act to amend the ‘“Trespass Act’’. 

57. An Act to amend the “United Church of Canada Act’. 

58. An Act to provide for the Administration and Disposition of certain Crown 
Lands for Purposes of University Endowment. 

59. An Act to amend the “British Columbia University Act’’. 

60. An Act to amend the “British Columbia University Act’’. 

61. An Act to amend the ‘Water Act”. 

62. An Act respecting the West Nicomen Dyking District. 

63. An Act to amend the ‘‘West Vancouver Incorporation Act”’. 

64. An Act to amend the “Workmen’s Compensation Act’. 


III.—PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR 1926. 


The Economic and Financial Year.—On the whole, 1926 was the most pros- 
perous year in the history of Canada since 1920, and the prosperity was on a very 
much sounder basis than in 1920. While the crops of 1926 were somewhat smaller 
and less valuable than in 1925, they were nevertheless among the largest ever grown 
in Canada, and the economic position of the country was naturally improved by 
the coming together of two such favourable crop years. Mining production in 1926 
reached the record value of $241,245,898 (preliminary estimate), although new 
methods of valuing the production of certain metals have had a tendency to reduce 
the recorded value of production. 

In the forestry industries, too, the production of newsprint reached a new high 
figure, surpassing that of the United States and making Canada the leading pro- 
ducer of newsprint in the world. Generally speaking, industries other than agricul- 
ture were distinctly more active in 1926 than in 1925, as is shown by the increased 
number of employees in the industries reporting to the Government. The reporting 
industries employed on the average at least 40,000 more persons in 1926 than in 
1925, and the total addition to the employed population of Canada in the year 
was at least double this number. 
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The active employment situation and the increasing prosperity of the country 
attracted to its shores in 1926 about 135,984 immigrants, as compared with 84,907 
in 1925, while 48,601 Canadians returned from the United States with the intention 
of residing permanently in Canada. 

Other evidence of the satisfactory economic position is to be found in the record 
production of automobiles and chassis, of which some 205,000 were produced in 
Canada during the year. Railway carloadings during the year totalled 3,258,390 
cars, about 9 p.c. more than in 1925; railway earnings were also higher, the net 
operating revenue of the Canadian National Railways reaching $46,483,192 as 
compared with $32,264,414 in 1925. The savings deposits of the Canadian chartered 
banks were also at their highest level on record, viz., $1,372,763,485 at the end of 
December, 1926, as compared with $1,318,875,483 a year earlier. The sales of life 
insurance were also greater in 1926 than in 1925 and the aggregate of life insurance 
in force in companies licensed by the Dominion Government at the end of 1926 was 
$4,609,902,248 as compared with $4,159,019,848 at the end of 1925—a gain of 
$450,882,400 in the year. Perhaps most significant of all, the aggregate of the 
business transacted by means of cheques drawn against bank accounts in the 
clearing house centres of Canada—or bank debits—was $30,358 millions as compared 
with $28,126 millions in 1925 and $27,157 millions in 1924. 

Naturally the stock exchanges felt the influence of the increased prosperity 
and the general optimism regarding the outlook. At the end of the year, the highest 
level of prices in the history of the exchanges had been attained. The index number 
of the prices of 31 important industrial common stocks, which had averaged 128-2 in 
December of 1924, averaged 175-5 in December 1925, and 215-6 in December 
1926. (1913 prices =100.) 

One rather remarkable thing about all this expansion was that it was achieved 
in spite of a declining level of prices. The Bureau of Statistics’ index number of the 
wholesale prices of some 230 commodities, which had averaged 163-5 in December 
1925, was only 150-5 in December 1926, after a general decline during the year—a 
reduction of 8 p.c., which was certainly not due to deflation, for, although our 
currency was formally placed upon the gold basis only on July 1, 1926, it had in 
reality been exchanging on practically that basis for a couple of years. Such a rate 
of decline in prices, though pleasing to consumers, would certainly predispose one 
to expect a worsening rather than an improvement in general conditions. To some 
extent the decline was due to the diminished purchasing power of the British public 
as a result of the general strike and the long-continued coal strike. 

The external trade of Canada aggregated $2,292,281,179 in 1926, as compared 
with $2,173,292,143 in 1925 and $1,878,756,189 in 1924. The increase of $119,- 
000,000 in 1926 as compared with 1925, was, however, practically all in the imports, 
which totalled $1,008,341,911 in 1926 as compared with $890,193,348 in 1925, while 
exports were $1,283,939,268 as compared with $1,283,098,795. British purchases 
of Canadian produce fell from $492,140,387 in 1925 to $459,236,013 in 1926, while 
United States purchases fell only from $472,391,439 to $465,205,500, leaving the 
United States as our leading customer in 1926. 


The Dissolution of the Fifteenth Parliament and Election of the Six- 
teenth.—The inconclusive character of the general election of October 29, 1925, 
has already been referred to at p. 1046 of the 1925 issue of the Year Book. Parlia- 
ment met at the early date of January 7, 1926. The Government was sustained 
at the first division, and continued to carry on the administration until June 28, 
when it resigned as a result of the refusal of the Governor-General to accept the 
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advice of the Prime Minister to dissolve the House. The Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, then took office and formed a temporary Cabinet, 
but being defeated in the House on July 1, the Parliament was dissolved on July 2. 
The personnel of Mr. Meighen’s permanent Cabinet was announced on July 13 
(see p. 72), and shortly afterwards a general election was proclaimed for Sept. 14. 
At this election the new Government was defeated and resigned, and Rt. 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King formed his second Ministry, which was sworn 
in on Sept. 25, 1926, (see p. 73 for the personnel). The number of votes cast on 
Sept. 14, 1926, and the list of members elected to the House of Commons of the 
Sixteenth Parliament for the various constituencies, with their post office addresses, 
will be found in the appendix to this volume. 


The Imperial Conference, 1926.—The Imperial Conference, attended by 
the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister, and the Hon. Ernest Lapointe, 
Minister of Justice, on behalf of Canada, took place in London between Oct. 19 and 
Nov. 23. There were 16 plenary meetings of Prime Ministers and Ministers, as 
well as 146 meetings of committees and sub-committees, technical discussions on 
defence questions at the Admiralty, the War Office, and the Air Ministry. There 
was also a meeting of the Committee of Imperial Defence attended by all Prime 
Ministers and Heads of Delegations. 

Among the subjects discussed were inter-imperial relations, foreign relations, 
the colonies, protectorates and mandated territories, questions connected with the 
work of the permanent mandates commission of the League of Nations, the con- 
dominium in the New Hebrides, British policy in the Antarctic, defence, nationality 
questions, imperial air and “other than air’? communications, the Pacific cable, 
oversea settlement, workmen’s compensation in the case of non-resident workmen, 
seamen and aliens, research, forestry, and other economic questions, including 
empire films, industrial standardization, the Imperial Shipping and Imperial 
Economic Committees, maritime conventions, oil pollution of navigable waters, 
statistical questions and questions of taxation. 


Inter-Imperial Relations Committee-—The deliberations of the Inter-Imperial 
Relations Committee resulted in a report which defines the relative position of Great 
Britain and the self-governing Dominions as follows:— 


“They are autonomous Communities within the British Empire, equal in 
status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and 
freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.’ 


Changes arising out of the altered status of the Irish Free State were also 
recommended in the title of His Majesty the King, including the elimination of the 
term ‘United Kingdom” from the title. It was also recommended that the 
Governor-General should in future be regarded as the personal representative of 
the Crown rather than as an official of the Government at London. Various 
questions relating to the operation of Dominion legislation, merchant shipping 
legislation, appeals to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council are also dis- 
cussed in the report. Finally, relations with foreign countries and the system of 
communication and consultation between the Governments represented at the 
Imperial Conference were discussed. 


Provincial General Elections.—Provincial general elections were held in 
1926 in Alberta and Ontario, and in both instances the existing Governments were 
sustained. On June 28 the voters of Alberta elected candidates endorsed officially 
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by the United Farmers of Alberta to a majority of the seats in the Legislature. 
On Dec. 1 a general election was held in Ontario, with special reference to the 
method of controlling the liquor traffic. The Government, which had announced 
its intention of repealing the Ontario Temperance Act (an Act of a prohibitory 
character) in favour of a system of Government control of the sale of liquor, was 
returned to power by a large majority over its opponents of various political stripes. 


Appointment of the Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation.—On 
April 7, 1926, as foreshadowed in the speech from the Throne at the commencement 
of the session, an Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation was appointed by Order 
in Council (P.C. 530), on the recommendation of the Minister of Finance. The 
Board consisted of three members:—Rt. Hon. George P. Graham, Chairman, 
Alfred Lambert, Montreal, and Donald Gordon McKenzie, Winnipeg. The duties 
of the Board were set forth in the Order in Council as being to inquire into and hear 
representations on all matters pertaining to the tariff and other forms of taxation, 
under the direction of the Minister of Finance, and to advise the Minister in regard 
thereto. The Minister of Finance may make regulations and give instructions as 
he deems expedient or necessary. The Board shall meet whenever considered 
desirable by the Board itself or whenever required by the Minister of Finance. 
It is authorized to secure information and advice from officers of the various Depart- 
ments, while other competent persons possessing special knowledge may be appoint- 
ed to the staff by the Minister of Finance on the recommendation of the Chairman. 

Up to Feb. 24, 1927, the Advisory Tariff Board had made thirteen reports 
to the Minister of Finance, dealing with tariff increases or reductions on such com- 
modities as pumps, player piano music rolls, epsom salts, invalids’ wheel chairs, 
tin, foxes and canaries for breeding purposes, objects of art, etc. Applications 
in connection with numerous other commodities are under consideration. 

The Chairman of the Advisory Board (Rt. Hon. Geo. P. Graham) resigned 
his position after having been appointed to the Senate, and Mr. W. H. Moore, of 
Toronto, was appointed his successor on Feb. 5, 1927. 


Obituary, 1926.—Mar. 4, Hugh Armstrong, Winnipeg, Man., former Pro- 
vincial Treasurer in the Roblin Government. Mar. 5, Judge C. A. Stewart, Cal- 
gary, Alta., of the Appellate Division of the Alberta Supreme Court. Mar. 7, 
John Dixon, Ottawa, Ont., Director of Publicity in the Natural Resources Intelli- 
gence Branch, Dept. of Interior. Mar. 15, Leroy T. Bowes of the Canadian Hydro- 
graphic Survey, Department of Marine and Fisheries, Ottawa, Ont. Mar. 20, 
Hon. C. Robillard, Montreal, Que., a member of the Legislative Council, Province 
of Quebec. April 16, George H. Ham, Montreal, Que., Assistant to the President 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. April 24, Sir Alexander Bertram, Montreal, Que., 
Chairman of Imperial Munition Board during the War. May 9, Hon. Daniel Mc- 
Lean, Member of the Legislative Council of the Province of Nova Scotia. May 10, 
Hon. William Mitchell, Drummondville, Que., Senator. May 11, Jobson Paradis, 
M.A., Chief Translator, Geological Survey, Mines Department, Ottawa. May 13, 
Hon. Edgar K. Spinney, M.P., Yarmouth-Clare, N.S., a former Minister without 
Portfolio in the Meighen Government. June 1, Hon. Martin Madden, Minister 
without Portfolio in the Taschereau Government. June 2, Chester D. Massey, 
Toronto, Ont., Honorary President of the Massey-Harris Company, Ltd. July 19, 
J. A. Polkinghorne, Ottawa, Ont., former Clerk of Sessional Papers, ete. July 29, 
Dr. Michael Clark, near Olds, Alberta, former M.P. for Red Deer, Alberta. Aug. 6, 
J. Oscar Baldwin, Kindersley, Sask., Judge of the District Court, Judicial District 
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of Kindersley, Sask. Aug. 7, Hon. George H. Boivin, Granby, Que., former Min- 
ister of Customs and Excise, at Philadelphia, Pa. Aug. 15, Hon. Senator A. A. 
Thibaudeau, Montreal, Que. Aug. 24, Hon. Senator L. O. David, Montreal, Que., 
Sept. 1, Arthur de Brisay Tremaine, Ottawa, Ont., Superintendent of Agencies, 
Department of Marine and Fisheries. Sept. 27, Lieut.-Col. Hector B. Verret, 
D.S.O., formerly Assistant Deputy Postmaster-General. Oct. 1, D’Arcy Scott, 
Ottawa, Ont., former Mayor of Ottawa and former Assistant Chief Railway Com- 
missioner. Oct. 8, Hon. Charles S. Hyman, London, Ont., former Minister of 
Public Works, 1904-07. Oct. 9, McLeod Stewart, former Mayor of Ottawa, Ont. 
Oct. 11, R. L. Brackin, K.C., Chatham, M.L.A. for West Kent, Ont. Oct. 12, 
David Gillies, Carleton Place, Ont., former M.P.P. for the County of Pontiac, Que. 
Oct. 13, Thomas Shanks, B.A.Se., D.L.S., Topographical Survey Branch, Dept. of 
Interior. Oct. 30, F. N. McCrea, M.P., Sherbrooke, Que. Nov. 4, N. Chassé, 
Ottawa, Deputy Solicitor, Department of Customs and PExcise. Nov. 9, T. J. 
Stewart, former M.P., Hamilton West, Ont. Nov. 15, Thomas Sales, former M.P., 
Saltcoats, Sask. Nov. 26, F. X. Lemieux, Ottawa, Ont., former Postmaster of the 
House of Commons. Novy. 27, Hon. Senator Richard Blain, Brampton, Ont. Nov. 28, 
Hon. Senator George McHugh, Lindsay, Ont. Dec. 2, Samuel T. Bastedo, Super- 
intendent of Government Annuities, Labour Department, Ottawa, Ont. Dec. 2, 
Sir Joseph Pope, K.C.M.G., C.V.O., I.8.0., former Under-Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, Ottawa. Dec. 9, J. C. Douglas, M.P., Antigonish-Guysboro, 
N.S. Dec. 10, Arthur O. Cochrane, M.P.P., Vernon, B.C. Dec. 22, J. H. E. 
Secretan, former civil servant and civil engineer, Ottawa, Ont. Dec. 26, Malcolm 
8. Schell, former M.P., South Oxford, Ont. 1927.—Jan. 14, John W. King, M.P. 
(North Huron Constituency), Bluevale, Ont. Jan. 18, Richard C. Wright, 
Ottawa, Chief Architect, Public Works Department. Jan. 28, Richard B. Osborne, 
M.V.O., M.C., Private Secretary to the Governor General. Feb. 1, Col. William 
P. Anderson, C.M.G., Chief Engineer, Department of Marine. Feb. 2, E. R. E. 
Taschereau, LL.D., French Librarian, Supreme Court of Canada. Feb. 4, Hon. 
Senator F. Pardee, Sarnia, Ont., died at St. Petersburg, Florida. Feb. 5, Thomas 
MeNutt, Saltcoats, Sask., former M.P. Feb. 10, Hon. James K. Flemming, M.P., 
Woodstock, N.B., and former Premier of New Brunswick. Feb. 14, Dr. Robert 
M. Coulter, C.M.G., former Deputy Postmaster-General. Feb. 26, George A. 
Mountain, C.E., Ottawa, Ont., formerly Chief Engineer, Board of Railway Com- 
missioners of Canada. 


{[V.—EXTRACTS FROM THE CANADA GAZETTE—OFFICIAL 
APPOINTMENTS, COMMISSIONS, Etc. 


Privy Councillors, 1926.—June 29, William A. Black, Halifax, N.S., to be 
a Member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. July 13, James D. Chaplin, St. 
Catharines, Ont.; George B. Jones, Apohaqui, N.B.; Edmond B. Ryckman, Tor- 
onto, Ont.; Donald Sutherland, Ingersoll, Ont.; Raymond D. Morand, Windsor 
Ont., and John A. Macdonald, Cardigan, P.E.I.; to be Members of the King’s 
Privy Council for Canada. July 14, John Leo Chabot, M.D., Ottawa, Ont.: to be 
a Member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. Aug.23, Hugéne Paquet, M.D., 
St. Aubert, Que., and G. André Fauteux, K.C., Montreal, Que.; to be members 
of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. Sept. 25, Lucien Cannon, K.C., Quebec, 
Que.; Peter J. Veniot, Bathurst, N.B.; William D. Euler, Kitchener, Ont.; Fer- 
nand Rinfret, Montreal, Que.; James Malcolm, Kincardine, Ont.; Robert Forke, 
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Pipestone, Man., and Peter Heenan, Kenora, Ont.; to be Members of the King’s 
Privy Council for Canada. Oct. 7, Lieut.-Col. James L. Ralston, K.C., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., Halifax, N.S.: to be a Member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. 


Lieutenant-Governors, 1926.—Jan. 21, Robert R. Bruce, Invermere, B.C.: 
to be Lieutenant-Governor of said Province. Oct. 9, Theodore A. Burrows, Winni- 
peg, Man.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of said Province. Dec. 16, William Donald 
Ross, Toronto, Ont.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario, from 
the 12th day of January, 1927. 


Senators, 1926.—June 25, Wilfrid L. McDougald, Montreal, Que., and Daniel 
E. Riley, High River, Alberta. Oct. 7, Paul Lacombe Hatfield, Yarmouth, N.S. 
Dec. 20, William H. McGuire, Toronto, Ont., Donat Raymond, Montreal, Que. 
(for the Division of De La Valliére in the said Province), and Rt. Hon. George 
P. Graham, Brockville, Ont. 


New Members of the House of Commons, Fifteenth Parliament, 1926.— 
(Date when gazetted). March 19, Hon. Charles A. Dunning, Electoral District of 
Regina, Sask. 


New Members of the House of Commons, Sixteenth Parliament.— 
(Date when gazetted). Feb. 4, 1927, William Duff, Antigonish-Guysborough, 
N.S. 


Cabinet Ministers, 1926.—March 24, Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Ottawa, Ont., a 
member of the King’s Privy Council, Minister of Justice; to be the Secretary of 
State of Canada. March 31, Hon. John C. Elliott, Minister of Labour, to be 
Minister of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment and to preside over the Department of 
Health, both appointments to take effect April 25, 1926. June 29, Right Hon. Arthur 
Meighen, to be Secretary of State for External Affairs and President of the Privy 
Council; Hon. Sir Henry L. Drayton, to be Acting Minister of Finance and acting 
Minister of Railways and Canals; Hon. Hugh Guthrie, to be Acting Minister of 
Justice and Acting Minister of National Defence; Hon. Henry H. Stevens, to be 
Acting Minister of Agriculture, Trade and Commerce, Customs and Excise and 
Interior and Acting Superintendent General of Indian Affairs and Acting Minister 
of Mines; Hon. Robert J. Manion, to be Acting Minister of Soldier’s Civil Re- 
Establishment and Acting Minister in Charge of the Department of Health, Acting 
Postmaster-General, Acting Minister of Immigration and Colonization, and Acting 
Minister of Labour; Hon. Sir George H. Perley, to be Acting Secretary of State 
and Acting Minister of Public Works; Hon. William A. Black, to be Acting Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries. July 13, Thirteenth Dominion Ministry announced (for 
personnel see p. 72). Sept. 25, Fourteenth Dominion Ministry announced (for 
personnel see p. 73). Oct. 7, Hon. J. L. Ralston, to be Minister of National Defence. 


Diplomatic Representative.—Nov. 26, The Hon. Charles Vincent Massey, 
to be His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Wash- 
ington, with the special object of representing in the United States of America the 
interests of the Dominion of Canada. 


Commissioners, 1926.—March 24, Joseph A. S. Plouffe, Sudbury, Ont., 
Barrister-at-Law: to be a Commissioner to investigate charges of political partizan- 
ship against Government employees in the said province of Ontario, and to report the 
result of each such inquiry. March 27, Hon. Nicholas D. Beck, Justice of Appeal 
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of the Supreme Court of Alberta: to be a Commissioner to investigate the alleged 
existence of corrupt or illegal practices in the election holden in the Electoral District 
of Athabaska, Alberta, on Oct. 29, 1925, and to report the result of such investiga- 
tion. April 7, Sir Andrew (Rae) Duncan, Knight, His Honour William B. Wallace, 
Judge of the County Court of District Number One, in the Province of Nova Scotia, 
and Professor Cyrus MacMillan, Master of Arts, Doctor of Philosophy, of McGill 
University: to be Commissioners to inquire into and examine the conditions and 
claims of the people of the Maritime Provinces and to make as a result of such 
inquiry and examination such specific recommendations as would result in affording 
relief from the conditions complained of, Sir Andrew (Rae) Duncan to be Chairman 
of the said Commission. April 14, Alexander MacGregor, Toronto, Ont., barrister- 
at-law: to be a Commissioner to revise and consolidate the Public Statutes of 
Canada. April 15, His Excellency the Governor General has been pleased to issue 
a Commission, under date of the 15th day of April, 1926, confirming and continuing 
Walter A. Riddell, of Geneva, in the Republic of Switzerland, Doctor of Philosophy, 
in the office of Dominion of Canada Advisory Officer, League of Nations, to which 
he was appointed by Order in Council of the 17th December, 1924 (P.C. 2175), 
the appointment taking effect from Jan. 1, 1925. June 4, Roderick G. McKay, 
New Glasgow, N.S., barrister-at-law: to be a Commissioner to investigate charges 
of political partisanship against Government employees in the province of Nova 
Scotia, and to report the result of each such inquiry. June 7, Rt. Hon. Lyman 
P. Duff, a Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, as a Commissioner for the 
purpose set forth in Section 11 of The United Church of Canada Act, 14-15 Geo. 
V, c. 100. June 15, His Honour James H. Denton, a Junior Judge of the County 
Court of the County of York, Ont.: to be a Commissioner to enquire into, examine 
and investigate the various transactions of the Toronto Harbour Commissioners 
in acquiring or disposing of property, the revenues and expenditures of The Toronto 
Harbour Commissioners, the performance of their duties by the members, officials, 
servants and agents from time to time of The Toronto Harbour Commissioners, 
the extent of the work done by them and the cost of same, and generally all matters 
pertaining to the business of The Toronto Harbour Commission from its institu- 
tion in 1911 until the present time, and to report the result of his investigations. 
July 10, Hon. Alfred H. Clarke, a Justice of Appeal of the Supreme Court of Alberta: 
to be a Commissioner to investigate the alleged existence of corrupt or illegal prac- 
tices in the election holden in the Electoral District of Athabaska, Alberta, on 
Oct. 29, 1925, and to report the result of such investigation, in the room, place and 
stead of the Hon. Nicholas D. Beck, resigned. July 20, Hon. Sir Francois Xavier 
Lemieux, Chief Justice of the Superior Court of the Province of Quebec, a Com- 
missioner under the provisions of Part I of the Inquiries Act, Chapter 104, R.S.C., 
1906, to continue and complete the investigation of the administration of the 
Department of Customs and Excise, commenced and carried on by the Special 
Committee of the House of Commons during the last Session of Parliament. Aug. 14, 
Charles P. Buckley, Ottawa, Ont., Civil Servant: to be a Commissioner per dedimus 
po'esiatem to tender and administer to and take from all and every person or 
persons who now holds or hold or who may hereafter hold any office or place of 
trust or profit under the Civil Service Act, 1918, as amended, in the outside service 
of the Department of Railways and Canals, the oath of allegiance and the oath of 
office. Sept. 28, The Hon. Sir Frangois Xavier Lemieux, Chief Justice of the Super- 
ior Court of the Province of Quebec, the Hon. James T. Brown, Chief Justice 
of the Court of King’s Bench of Saskatchewan, and the Hon. William H. Wright, 
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a Justice of the Supreme Court of Ontario: to be Commissioners to continue and 
complete the investigation into the administration of the Department of Customs 
and Excise commenced by the Special Committee of the House of Commons and 
also to inquire into and report on the operation of the treaty made between the 
Dominion of Canada and the United States of America, dated June 6, 1924, for the 
suppression of smuggling along the International boundary; The Hon. Sir Frangois 
Xavier Lemieux to be Chairman of the said Commission. Oct. 12, Maurice Brasset, 
Percé, Que.: to be a Commissioner to investigate and report upon charges of 
political partisanship preferred against Joseph N. Cété, light-keeper at Cap des 
Rosiers, in the county of Gaspé, Que. Nov. 11, Hon. James T. Brown, Chief Justice 
of the Court of King’s Bench of Saskatchewan, the senior member of the Commis- 
sion appointed by Order in Council of the 28th Sept., 1926 (P.C. 1467) to continue 
and complete the investigation into the administration of the Department of 
Customs and Excise: to be Chairman of said Commission vice the Hon. Sir Fran- 
cois X. Lemieux, resigned; and Hon. Ernest Roy, Puisne Judge of the Superior 
Court of the Province of Quebec: to be a Commissioner to continue and complete 
the investigation into the administration of the Department of Customs and Excise 
in the room and place of the Hon. Sir Francois X. Lemieux, resigned. Dec. 20, Law- 
rence V. O’Connor, Lindsay, Ont., barrister-at-law: to be a Commissioner under 
the provisions of Section 5 of the Combines Investigation Act to investigate an 
alleged combine known as the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, retail drug- 
gists who are members of the Proprietary Articles Trade Association and certain 
persons -who are or who are believed to be members of the said combine. 1927.— 
Jan. 14, Finley R. McDonald Russell, K.C., Vancouver, B.C.: to be a member of 
and Chairman of the Vancouver Harbour Commission; Alfred M. Pound and 
Benjamin G. Hansuld, both of Vancouver, B.C.: to be members of the said Van- 
couver Harbour Commission. Jan. 27, Harold C. Ramsey, Bathurst, N.B., barrister- 
at-law: to be a Commissioner to investigate charges of political partizanship 
preferred against Government employees in the Province of New Brunswick and to 
report the result of each such inquiry. Feb. 1, Benjamin Isaac Millin, of the City 
of Sydney in the State of New South Wales, Australia, Canadian Government 
Commercial Agent: to be a Commissioner to administer oaths and to take and 
receive affidavits, declarations and affirmations in the State of New South Wales, 
Australia, in or concerning any proceedings had or to be had in the Supreme Court 
of Canada and in the Exchequer Court of Canada. Feb. 8, Arthur G. Parish, 
Brockville, Ont.: to be a Commissioner to investigate charges of political partizan- 
ship preferred against Mr. W. J. Hudgins, lightkeeper at Prince Edward Point 
(Point Traverse), Mr. W. E. Thomas, lightkeeper at Main Duck Island and Mr, 
James Hutchison, lightkeeper at False Ducks, Prince Edward-Lennox County, 
Ont., and to report the result of each such inquiry. Feb. 17, Bamm D. Hogarth, 
Regina, Sask., barrister-at-law: to be a Commissioner to investigate charges of 
political partizanship preferred against Government employees in the Province 
of Saskatchewan and to report the result of each such inquiry. 


Official Appointments, 1926.—Feb. 12, George P. MacKenzie, Ottawa, Ont., 
Exploration and Development Officer, Canadian Arctic: to be Officer in Charge 
of the expedition to the Northern Archipelago and representative of the Govern- 
ment of Canada in the said Archipelago. Mar. 2, Henry N. Lothrop, Ottawa, Ont., 
Head Clerk in the Office of the King’s Privy Council for Canada: to be a Commis- 
sioner per dedimus potestatem to tender and administer to and take from all and 
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every person or persons who now hold or holds, or who shall hereafter hold any 
office or place of trust or profit or who may be appointed to discharge any duty 
under the Government of Canada, within the Dominion of Canada, the oath of 
allegiance and the oath of office and such other oath or oaths as may from time to 
time be prescribed by any law or statute in that behalf made and provided. March 
16, William Duff, M.P., Queens-Lunenburg, N.S.: to be Deputy Speaker of the 
House of Commons. March 18, John A. Amyot, C.M.G., Ottawa, Ont., Bachelor 
of Medicine and Deputy Minister of Health: to be a Delegate to attend the Inter- 
national Sanitary Conference to be held in Paris, France, in May, 1926, with power 
to sign a protocol of the said Conference pending ratification of the Government 
of the Dominion of Canada. March 23, E. D. More, Liverpool, N.S.: to be an officer 
to superintend the survey and measurement of ships at the said port and a surveyor 
of accommodation for seamen. Capt. B. C. March, port of Prince Rupert, province 
of British Columbia: to be Port Warden, Harbour Master, Shipping Master and an 
officer to superintend the survey and measurement of ships at and for the said 
port of Prince Rupert and Surveyor of accommodation for seamen. Mar. 23, 
Capt. George Kirkendale, Victoria, B.C.: to be Harbour Master and Port 
Warden for the ports of Victoria and Esquimalt, in the said province, from 
1st December, 1925. May 12, Arthur G. Doughty, C.M.G., D.C.L., Ottawa, Ont., 
Dominion Archivist: to be Chairman of the Public Records Commission. June 4, 
His Excellency the Governor-General has been pleased to re-appoint the following 
members of the National Research Council, whose term of appointment expired 
on March 31, 1926, as members of the National Research Council for a period of 
three years, expiring Mar. 31, 1929:—Sir George Garneau, B.A.S8c., LL.D., J. H. 
Grisdale, B.Agr., D.Sc., A. Deputy Minister of Agriculture, A. B. Macallum, Ph.D., 
D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Biochemistry, McGill University, J. A. McClel- 
land, Vice-President in Canada of the International Association of Machinists, 
and R. F. Ruttan, B.A., M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Dean of Graduate Studies, Professor 
of Chemistry and Director of the Chemical Laboratories, McGill University. 
June 24, Newton MacTavish, Toronto, Ont.: to be a member of the Civil Service 
Commission. June 25, Joseph E. Tremblay, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member of the 
Civil Service Commission. July 19, Right Hon. Lyman P. Duff, a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, to be Deputy of His Excellency the Governor-General 
of Canada. July 28, Eric Gray Frere, Inspector in the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police: to be ex-officio a Justice of the Peace for Canada. Sept. 11, William F. A. 
Lalonde, from Assistant Postmaster, House of Commons, to Postmaster, House of 
Commons. Sept. 23, Mervin T. Forbes, Moncton, N.B.: to be Harbour Master of 
that place, vice Ezra P. Cook, deceased. Oct. 4, Arthur F’. Sladen, C.M.G., James 
F. Crowdy, B.A., and Frederick L. C. Pereira: to be Deputies of His Excellency 
the Governor-General for the purpose of signing warrants of election, proclama- 
tions, writs for the election of Members of the House of Commons and letters patent 
of the Dominion and other lands, whether the Governor-General be absent or not. 
Oct. 9, Hon. Wilfrid L. McDougald, M.D., Senator: to be President of the Cor- 
poration of the Harbour Commissioners of Montreal. Oct. 23, Richard Bourke 
Osborne, M.V.O., M.C., to be Secretary to the Governor-General: Lieut.-Col. 
Humphry W. Snow, C.M.G., D.S.O., to be Comptroller of the Household: Major 
Henry Willis O’Connor, D.S.O., P.P.C.L.L., Capt. Charles Stafford Price-Davies, 
M.C., King’s Royal Rifle Corps, Capt. The Hon. John Cyril Carnegie Jervis, M.C., 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps, Capt. The Viscount Hardinge, 7th Queen’s Own Hussars: 
to be Aides-de-Camp. Oct. 30, Lieut.-Col. George Vanier, D.S.0., M.C., 22nd 
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Regiment, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, to be an Aide-de-Camp. Nov. 9, 
The Rt. Hon. Francis A. Anglin, Chief Justice of Canada: to be Deputy of His 
Excellency the Governor-General. Nov. 10, John N. Spain, Port Dover, Ont.: 
to be Harbour Master at that port. Nov. 25, Gordon W. Scott, Montreal, Que., 
chartered accountant: to be Member and Chairman of the Board of Audit, and L. 
Eugene Potvin, Montreal, and E. Jay Howson, Toronto, chartered accountants: 
to be Members of the said Board of Audit, pursuant to the provisions of the Board 
of Audit Act, 1925. Dec. 16, Hon. Sir Francois Xavier Lemieux, Chief Justice’of 
the Supreme Court of the Province of Quebec: to be Administrator of the Govern- 
ment of the said Province of Quebec for a period of three months, beginning on the 
27th December, 1926, during the absence on leave of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor. Dec. 30, Thomas Ahearn, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Member and Chairman 
of the Ottawa Improvement Commission in the room and stead of Mr. J. B. 
Fraser, resigned. 


Honorary Aides-de-Camp.—Dec. 18, 1926.—Brig. General C. H. Maclaren, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., V.D., R. of O., Ottawa. Brig. General T. L. Tremblay, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., R. of O., Quebec. Brig. General E. de B. Panet, C.M.G., D.S.O., R. of O., 
Montreal. Colonel A. J. E. Kirkpatrick, V.D., 6th Infy. Bde., Toronto. Colonel 
C. M. Edwards, D.S.0O., V.D., 8th Infy. Bde., Ottawa. Colonel Ibbotson Leonard, 
D.S.0O., V.D., 8th Mtd. Bde., London. Colonel H. I. Stevenson, D.S.O., V.D., 
6th Mtd. Bde., Winnipeg. Colonel H. S. Tobin, D.S.O., V.D., 23rd Infy. Bde., 
Victoria. Temp. Colonel L. P. Sherwood, V.D., 2nd Mtd. Bde., Ottawa. Lt.- 
Colonel H. des Rosiers, D.S.O., V.D., 2nd Res. Bn. Carb. Mt. Royal, Quebec. 
Lt.-Colonel A. A. Magee, D.S.O., Res. Unit, McGill C.O.T.C., Montreal. Lt.- 
Colonel K. R. Marshall, C.M.G., D.8.0., V.D., 48th Highlanders, Toronto. Lt.- 
Colonel D. J. MacDonald, D.S.O., M.C., L.S.H. (RC), Regina. Lt.-Colonel B.W. 
Roscoe, D.S.0., V.D., K.C. Hussars, Halifax. Lt.-Colonel L. R. La Fléche, D.S.O., 
R. of O., Ottawa. Lt.-Colonel F. M. Steel, D.S.O., 24th Infy. Bde., Calgary. Lt.- 
Colonel Herbert Molson, C.M.G., O.B.E., M.C., R. of O., Montreal. Lt.-Colonel 
N. P. MacLeod, M.C., 3rd Res. Med. Bde., C.A., Saint John, N.B. Wing Com- 
mander J. L. Gordon, D.F.C., R.C.A.F., Ottawa. Commander Massey Goolden, 
D.S.C., R.N., Halifax. Lt.-Colonel G. E. Full, P.E.I.L.H., Charlottetown. Lt.- 
Colonel C. B. Topp, D.S8.0., M.C., G.G.F.G., Ottawa. Commander Percy W. 
Nelles, R.C.N., Esquimalt. Asst. CommissionerG.S. Worsley (Hon. Lt.-Col. C.M.), 
R.C.M.P., Ottawa. Honorary Physician.—Brig.-General H. S. Birkett, C.B., 
V.D., R. of O., Montreal. 1927.—Feb. 5, Victor Brodeur, R.C.N., Senior Naval 
Officer at Halifax: to be an Honorary Aide-de-Camp. 


Judicial Appointments, 1926.—March 11, J. W. Freeborn, Walkerton, Ont., 
Crown Attorney, County of Bruce: to be Deputy Judge of the County Court of the 
County of Bruce, Ont., for a period of four months during the absence on leave of 
His Honour Judge Klein. March 13, Charles R. Mitchell, Edmonton, Alberta, 
one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for said Province: to be a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Alberta and a Member of the Appellate Division of the said 
Court with the style and title of Justice of Appeal and éx-officio Judge of the Trial 
Division of the said ‘Court. William A. Macdonald, Calgary, Alberta, Barrister- 
at-law: to be a Judge of the District Court of the District of Calgary in the said 
Province of Alberta. His Honour William A. Macdonald, Judge of the District 
Court of the District of Calgary, Alberta: to be a local judge of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta. Robert S. Weir, Montreal, Que., one of His Majesty’s Counsel 
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learned-in-the-law for the said Province: to be a Local Judge in Admiralty of the 
Exchequer Court of Canada for the District of Quebec, Que. March 31, Hon. 
Robert E. Harriss, Chief Justice of Nova Scotia: to be Administrator of the Govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia from April 4 to May 15, 1926, during the absence on leave of 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. May 3, Frank Ford, Edmonton, Alberta, 
one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for the said Province: to be Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Alberta and a Member of the Trial Division of the said 
Court and ex-officio a Judge of the Appellate Division of the said Court. June 25, 
James A. Scellen, Kitchener, Ont., Barrister-at-law: to be Judge of the County 
Court of the County of Dufferin, Ont. June 26, Daniel Buckles, Swift Current, 
Sask., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for the said Province: to be 
Judge of the District Court of the Judicial District of Battleford, Sask. Dec. 22, 
William G. Owens, Stratford, Ont., Barrister-at-law: to be Judge of the County 
Court of the County of Bruce, Ont., in the room and stead of His Hon. Judge 
Klein, retired. James N. Fish, K.C., Regina, Sask.: to be Judge of the District 
Court of the Judicial District of Weyburn, Sask., vice His Hon. Judge Wood, de- 
ceased. 1927.—Jan. 7, William S. Edwards, Ottawa, Ont., Barrister-at-law and 
Deputy Minister of Justice: to be one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law. 
Jan. 13, His Hon. William G. Owens, Judge of the County Court of the County of 
Bruce, Ont.: to be a Local Judge of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario. Stephen E. Clement, Brandon, Man., Barrister-at-law: to be Judge 
of the County Court for the Western Judicial District of the Province of Manitoba 
from the first day of February, 1927. Feb. 17, Hon. Charles A. Archer, a Puisne 
Judge of the Superior Court for the Province of Quebec: to be Local Judge of the 
Exchequer Court of Canada in Admiralty for the District of Quebec, in the room 
and place of Mr. R. S. Weir, deceased, and William L. Bond, Montreal, Que., one 
of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for the Province of Quebec: to be a 
Puisne Judge of the Superior Court in and for the said Province of Quebec. 


Day of General Thanksgiving.—Monday, Nov. 8, 1926, was appointed by 
proclamation as a “day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God for the bountiful 
harvest and other blessings with which Canada has been favoured this year’’. 


APPENDIX. 


1.—The General Election of 1926 and the House of Commons of the Sixteenth 
Parliament. 


As the detailed results of the general election of Sept. 14, 1926, were available 
too late to be inserted in their appropriate place in Section III of this volume, it 
was decided to include them in an appendix. This appendix contains two tables. 
The first compares the voters on the list and the votes polled in the four general 
elections of 1917, 1921, 1925 and 1926, by provinces. The second gives the names 
and populations of the new electoral districts, as delimited by the Representation 
Act of 1924, the number of voters on the list and votes polled, and the names and 
addresses of the Members of the House of Commons in the Sixteenth Parliament, 
as elected at the general election. All the members of the Fourteenth Ministry 
were re-elected by acclamation in November, 1926, at the by-elections necessitated 
by their acceptance of office. Subsequent changes up to the latest possible date 
are indicated in foot-notes. 


1.— Number of Voters and Votes Polied in the General Elections of 1917, 1921, 1925 


and 1926. 
Number of Voters on the List. Number of Votes Polled. 
Provinces. EEE 
1917. 1921. 1925. 1926. 1917. 1921. 1925. 1926. 
Prince Edward Is 28,221 46,879 45,454 46,208 32,249 52,556 49,558 55,569 
Nova Scotia....... 133,930 294,473 277,078 273, 712 106, 621 260,860 222,883 229,846 
New Brunswick... 94,456 204,575 211,190 210,028 84,408 156, 263 152, 652 162,777 
Quebec Siece...... 396,666 11,056,792 |1,124,998 |1,133, 633 301,519 779,591 805, 492 809, 295 
Ontario...........-| 904,075 |1, 738,020 |1,821,906 |1,847,512 710,077 |1,189,635 |1,223,027 | 1,226,267 
MIAN POD Serco cce 6s 138,029 255,143 250, 505 257,244 109,542 173,941 171,124 198,028 
Saskatchewan..... 133, 806 333,613 340,791 353,471 99, 253 225,236 197,246 246,460 
BAD CMA Nao ia +s + 140,757 273,706 283,529 279,463 107,272 173,824 161,423 157,993 
British Columbia..| 122,071 230,451 244,352 262, 262 97,994 156,012 183,748 185,345 
Wakoneco sss 1,788 1,658 1,621 1,848 1,442 1,388 1,259 1,482 
Canaday nc. cn. 2,093,799 114,435,310 |4,607,419 |4, 665,381 3/1, 650,377 2/3, 119,306 |3,168,412 | 3,273,062 


1Not including 31 electoral districts in which the return was by acclamation. Moreover, military 
voters were, generally speaking, not on the lists. 

2Not including 31 electoral districts in which the return was by acclamation, and excluding 232,952 
military votes. 

3Not including one electoral district in which the return was by acclamation. 


2.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Address of Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, as elected at the 16th General Election, Sept. 14, 
1926. 


Provinces Popula- Voters Votes Names 
and tion, on Polled of P.O. Addresses. 
Electoral Districts. 1921. List. ? Members. 


Prince Edward Island— 


(4 members). 


pT Tr Oi a aa 20,445 10,183 8,599 |Macdonald, Hon. 
eee | eee Cardigan, P.E.I. 
Weinte eh ae ge Soe os wo 31,520 16,020 13,042 |MacLean, A. E..... Summerside, P.E.I. 
Queene rere oem 24 cee 3: 36, 650 20,005 33,928 |{Jenkins, R.H..... Charlottetown, P.E.1. 
Sinclair, Hon. J.E./Summerfield, P.W.1. 


Nova Scotia— 
(14 members). 


Antigonish-Guysborough. . 27,098 15,163 12,203 | Douglas, John C?...| Halifax, N.S. 
Cape BretonNorth-Victoria 31,325 15,006 11,004 |Johnstone, L. W....|Sydney Mines, N.S. 
Cape Breton South........ 58,716 26,411 15,406 |MacDonald, Finlay.|Sydney, N.S. 


iMr. J.C. Douglas died on Dee. 9, 1926, and Mr. Wm. Duff_was elected at the ensuing by-election and 
gazetted Feb. 4, 1927. 
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2.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as elected at the 16th General Election, Sept. 
14, 1926—continued. 


Provinces rae Voters Wotes Names 
an ion, on ; of P.O. Addr ; 
Electoral Districts. 1921. List. Polled. Members ree 


Nova Scotia—concluded. 


Colchester ss: .fstel.ctrn- cel 25,196 14,161 10,151 |MacNutt, G.T..... Stewiacke, N.S. 
Gumberland: Ss qe. asics « 41,191 21,265 14,843 |Smith, R. K........ Amherst, N.S. 
Digby-Annapolis.......... 37,765 20,324 Lope Short) Heb nes mes Digby, N.S. 
Halifax City and County..| 97,228 49,911 63,349 (Ouran! Hon. W. A..|Halifax, N.S. 

: Quinn, F. P....,....|Hatifax, N.S. 
Hants-Kings.............-- 43,462 25,084 20,539 |Iisley, J. L......... Kentville, N.S. 
Tiveriess. ee esecee ee 23,808 12,156 9,284 |Macdougall, I. D...|Strathlorne, N.S. 
Pictou ne tae 40,851 21,827 L7290uiGantley: i eee New Glasgow, N.S. 
Queens-Lunenburg........- 43,686 23,949 19,155 |Ernst, W.G........ Bridgewater, N.S. 
Richmond-West Cp-Breton 17,646 10, 128 7,078 |Macdonald, J. A....|St. Peters, N.S. 
Shelburne-Yarmouth...... 35, 865 18,327 13,400 |Hatfield, P. L3..... Yarmouth, N.S. 


New Brunswick— 
(11 members). 


@hlarlotte. jeer. tenia 21,435 12,981 8,671 |Grimmer, R. W....|St. Stephen, N.B. 
Gloucester....-.......--.--| 38,684] 17,991 | 14,454 |Veniot, Hon. P.J...|Bathurst, N.B. 
Ont evs: hte. fen cree 23,916 11,341 9,008 |Bourgeois, A. E..... Buctouche, N.B. 
Northumberland.......... 33,985 17,779 11,999 |Morrissy, C.J...... Newcastle, N.B. 
Restigouche-Madawaska,..| 42,977 22,218 16,018 |Blanchard,S....... Dalhousie, N.B. 
iS Va pga) Bie gies meen € Sevens ards 32,078 17,709 13,313 |Jones, Hon. G. B...|Apohaqui, N.B. 
St. John-Albert.ij-2. os... 69,093 40,114 40,517 eee Se eae Saint John, N.B. 
Bell, Thomas......]Saint John, N.B. 
Victoria-Carleton.......... 33,900 18,175 14,716 |Flemming, J. K?....| Aberdeen, N.B. 
Westmoreland............. 53,387 30, 156 21,096" | Price, O. Bb -|Moncton, N.B. 
Vork-Cunburyae- scenes «- 38,421 21,564 12,985 |Hanson, R. B.......|/Fredericton, N.B. 
Quebee— 
(65 members). 
Aroenteut les, «qa. 0 ite 17,165 9, 234 8,017 |Perley, Hon. Sir G. 
Teaver erie caine ak Ottawa, Ont. 
Basots. done comp rie ae 18,035 7,848 7,088 |Moria, G. D........ St-Pie-de-Bagot, Que. 
(BORUCE Scone bas - hehte ae 52,701 22,520 13,810 |Lacroix, E.......... St.-George-de-Beauce, 
Que. 
‘Beauharnoise eae «eh ato ae 19, 888 9,729 7,810 |Raymond, M....... Outremont, Que. 
iBelléchassea- ae nee sacra 21,190 8,930 6,853 |Boulanger, O. L..... Quebec, Que. 
Berthier-Maskinongé...... 36, 762 16,577 11,280 |Gervais, J.C. T....|Berthier, Que. 
Bonaventure. a..mest wee ee 29,092 13,762 11,399 |Marcil, Hon. C..... Ottawa, Ont. 
Brome-Missisquoi......... 31,180 16,506 13, 220 SAY, Weetoe cence es Phillipsburg, Que. 
‘Chambly-Verchéres....... 34,643 19,449 15,805 | Langlois;Av..... 0. Varennes, Que. 
Champ! aine tect... aes 47,852 21,838 15,496 |Desaulniers, A. L...|Ste. Anne de la 
Pérade, Que. 
Charlevoix-Saguenay...... 46,366 19,374 11,539 |Casgrain, P. F...... Westmount, Que. 
ChAteauguay-Huntingdon. . 26,731 13,838 10,732 | Robb, Hon. J. A....|Valleyfield, Que. 
C@hicoutimis:) 2, .+..cee eee 37,578 20,194 10,874 |Dubuc, J. E.A..... Chicoutimi, Que. 
Compton. a.com eee ose: 32,816 15,086 12,189 |Letellier, J. E.......]Megantic, Que. 
Dorchesterssdace aevteees 29,563 12,953 9,297 |Cannon, Hon. Lucien|Quebec, Que. 
Drummond-Arthabaska... 44,372 21,331 13,466 |Girouard, W........ Arthabaska, Que. 
Bh OCI tS SHER T meeen 40,375 18,383 13,704 | Lemieux, Hon. R.../Ottawa, Ont. 
1S ID beeps Mo tie ec a he cast 39,180 22,422 13,170 |Fontaine, J. E...... Hull, Que. 
Joliette saw as.ew cic ocelle 25,913 12,226 9,916) | Denis. SI A8 sacs Joliette, Que. 
Ramo uraskacter sen rentiece 22,014 10,126 6,952 |Bouchard, Georges.|Ste. Anne de la 
Pocatiére, Que. 
PE WOUMC ins ost Gace sit nee 85,927 15,684 8,848 |Bourassa, H........ Montreal, Que. 
AKCISt: JOON fo. 2 deans 35,539 17,227 13,869 |Sylvestre, J. E. A...]Roberval, Que. 
Laprairie-Napierville...... 20,065 8,903 7,090 |Lanctét, R......... St. Constant, Que. 
L’Assomption-Montcalm... 28,318 14,175 (974 |Sécum Pe Ate. eee L’Assomption, Que. 
Laval-Two Mountains..... 28,314 13,398 8,091 |Lacombe, L........ Ste. Scholastique, 
, ue. 
WuOVASin eres eentee ooaIes Ba;020 16,481 13,053 |Dussault,J.H...... Lene. Que. 
MiP isletsscs vs cecsas cere 17,859 8,081 6,450 |Fafard, J. F........ L’Islet, Que. 
Lotbiniérese. se oetaten 21,837 10,127 8,012 |Verville, J. A....... St. Flavien, Que. 
Matand see hes obs 5 36,303 16,4385 12,669 |Dionne, G. L....... St. Benoft, Que. 
Meganticr ane ann ean <4 33,633 14,017 9,794 |Roberge, E.........]Laurierville, Que. 
Montmasnyi cred seeeeee 21,997 9,975 7,691 |Laflamme, L. K....|Montmagny, Que. 
INicolety Gear soma cies 29,695 13, 220 10,489 | Descoteaux, J. F....|Ste. Monique, Que. 
PontiaG nd. eae oat 45,682 28,583 17,406 |Cahill, F. S.........]Campbell’s Bay, Que. 
Portneulietss teeta ace oa 34,452 16,445 11,647 |Delisle, M.S........ Portneuf, Que.. 
Quebec-Montmorency...... 31,000 15,106 11,774 |Lavigueur, H. E..../Quebec, Que. 
Quebec Bast... 6.2. oe 40, 722 20,038 15,901 |Lapointe, Hon. E...)Ottawa, Ont. 


2Died Feb. 10, 1927. 
3Mr. Hatfield was appointed to the Senate on Oct. 7, 1926, and Hon. J. L. Ralston was elected by 
acclamation on Nov. 2, 1926. 
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2.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Pollead, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as elected at the 16th General Election, Sept. 
14, 1926—continued. 


Provinces Popula- | Voters Notte Names 
an tion, on Polled of P.O. Addresses. 
Electoral Districts. 1921. List. 2 Members. 
Quebec—concluded. 
Quebec South... 25,875 16,129 12,324 |Power,C.G........ Quebec, Que. 
Quebec West... 37,562 16,970 14,076 |Parent, Georges... ./Quebec, Que. 
PRACD CHOU 5. cea ebsece:s aiaie 19,548 9,546 7,867 |Cardin, Hon. 
PERI EAG Mees a costes Sorel, Que. 
Richmond-Wolfe.........- 42,248 18,848 13,963 |Tobin, HE. W........ Bromptonville, Que. 
HAMOUSED eat eaten. vse 27,520 12,563 9,008 |Fiset, Sir E......... Rimouski, Que. 
St. Hyacinthe-Rouville... 36, 754 17,7382 9,260 |Morin, L.S. R...... St. Hyacinthe, Que. 
St. Johns-Iberville......... 23,518 11,435 9,154 |Benoit, A. J......... Iberville, Que. 
SHeword)). .nwrkele. ss o> 25,644 13,238 10,043 |Boivin, P. E........|Granby, Que. 
Sherbrooke wrasse «ih. 30,786 17,227 12,308 |Howard, C.B...... Sherbrooke, Que. 
Mtanstendl ss se Gatiec lst « 23,380 11,939 8,897 |Baldwin, W. K...-:.|Baldwin’s Mills, Que. 
Temiscouata...is.......50- 44,310 19,320 15,030 |Pouliot, J. F........ Riviére du Loup, Que. 
Merre bonne sie tes kiss 'ssee0's'8 2 33,908 15,582 9,399 |Prévost, J. H....... St. Jéréme, Que. 
Three Rivers-St. Maurice..} 50,845 25,081 17,263 |Bettez, A Bi. acetone Three Rivers, Que. 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges....... 21,620 10,794 7,266 |Wilson, L. A........ Céteau du Lac, Que. 
Wirigthid >: sete erie betsy 3:03:00 25, 867 15,007 Waa, Perras jae Wey cess Gracefield, Que. 
VAMASKS ss nscestraeklecsercee 18,507 7,534 6,618 Boucher, Ts eee Pierreville, Que. 
Montreal Island— 
Garton steko Pet ee aiciseie ai 48 , 869 16,003 10,356 |Jacobs, S. W........ Westmount, Que. 
Hochelagai Ai iolelaisisiec0: ae 67,836 30,976 19,533 |St. Pére, E.C....... Montreal, Que. 
Jacques Cartier.......... 70,856 44,197 35,706 |Rhéaume, J. T..... Montreal, Que. 
Laurier-Outremont...... 67,682 28,910 21,311 |Mercier,J.A......- Outremont, Que. 
Maisonneuve............+ 65, 646 32,236 21,361 Robitaille, Qed ack Montreal, Que. 
— Roy Ble oeis wissen 39,487 26,911 18,828 |White, R. SPR cian Westmount, Que. 
Ga Iie sane MeN ato. s.3.0° 54, 834 27,370 20,972 |Guérin, J.J. E...... Montreal, Que. 
29 ADLOMO staat 294 33,338 16,572 I28bS |BellQlAG... sceces.0:- Westmount, Que. 
Sti avenisucekeesicas.0s5 75,475 43,070 26,562 |Denis, J. A......... Montreal, Que. 
Si wblontinetieeticnass.: 44,372 17,878 12,306 |Mercier, Paul...... Montreal, Que. 
Biba IAMS ctelepberctec:eiaces 54,741 23, 194 15,120 |Rinfret, L. E. F....|Montreal, Que. 
St. Lawrence— 
SUAS 0 pane a eencene 37,688 13,072 9,688 |Cahan, C. H........ Montreal, Que. 
be Mary extras Ssie-:calem 63,381 24,088 17,820 |Deslauriers, H...... Montreal, Que. 
Ontario— 
(82 members). 
Algoma Pastic ccc dee..c00% 37,054 17,620 13,105 |Bowman, B......... Long Bay, Ont. 
Leah ie Westatin. do. cesiess 35,509 22,566 11,414 |Simpson, T. E...... Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Mo IS 0 ay ane 20,085 10, 843 8,303 |Smoke, Franklin....|Paris, Ont. 
Bese Late 33, 292 18,519 13,094 | Ryerson, R. E......|Brantford, Ont. 
Bruce North.. bia 20,872 12,283 10,474 |Malcolm, Hon. J....|Kincardine,,Ont. 
Bruce Souther osiisicie< se eee. 23,413 13, 642 10,370 |Hall, W. A ..-|Walkerton, Ont. 
Marloton. + -hswasstewlersniaine e's 32,673 21,336 13,260 |Garland, W.F...... Ottawa, Ont. 
Dufferin-Simcoe........... 40, 225 20,550 13,699 |Rowe, W.E........ Newton Robinson, 
Ont. 
Dar Baie. saewwarloes.<'eeas 24,629 16,495 11,563 |Bowen, F. W........ Newcastle, Ont. 
Filoan Wiehe octaves Fe<is «<5 .0,3 35,413 23,564 15,697 |Hepburn, M.F..... St. Thomas, Ont. 
essex Basta ances tes 1. sirens 25, 283 18,915 14,357 |Odette, E. G....... Tilbury, Ont. 
Hissex Ont bai sc <.0.5 0.chats ee 29,375 18,369 TBe279) | Gost sbi occ c ceca Amherstburg, Ont. 
Hipsex Wostieasais sekteccacss 49,418 41,865 22,833 |Robinson, 8. C..... Walkerville, Ont. 
OT WMAID cn ncdeeseres:6 27,851 14,039 7,658 |Manion, Hon. R. J..|/Fort William, Ont. 
Frontenac-Addington...... 30,347 17,201 12,977 |Edwards, Hon. J.W.|East View Park, Ont. 
CON ATTY capt Ne 055 50.08 20,518 11,051 8,228 |Macdonald, A. J....|North Lancaster, Ont, 
Grenville-Dundas.......... 33,953 207616 12,885 |Casselman, A. C....|Prescott, Ont. 
Grey) Northnt .u:s'0 ths << iso 30, 667 19,810 14,667 |Telford, W. T....... Owen Sound, Ont. 
Grey Southeast.. avast & 2ovOoe 17,694 14,190 |Macphail, Agnes C..|Ceylon, Ont. 
PERS PEGbrct os: 3 Bee ane 21,287 13,071 9,557 |Senn, M.C......... Caledonia, Ont. 
SPOS, od wcla steel s.8 005% 24, 899 15,712 10,550 |Anderson, R. K..... Milton, Ont. 
Hamilton East............ 54,233 347236 17,979 |Rennie, G.S........ Hamilton, Ont. 
Hamilton West............ 53,254 31,532 14,590 |Bell, C. W.......... Hamilton, Ont. 
Hastings-Peterborough.... 28,999 15,144 9,494 |Embury, A. T...... Bancroft, Ont. 
Hastings South............ 37,504 24,958 15,641 |Tummon, W. E..... Tweed, Ont. 
Binzoe NOTE a sdds os a0a sess 23,540 14, 608 1, 402) | Kane ds. Weeds vie ots Bluevale, Ont. 
Pinron Boutin an occ acc 2 23,548 14,582 11,628 |McMillan, T........ Seaforth, Ont. 
Kenora-Rainy River....... 26,315 15,425 10,694 |Heenan, Hon. P.....) Kenora, Ont. 
oo ee a ae 50,638 29,725 22,974 |Rutherford, J. W...|Chatham, Ont. 
Behr oe Gir eee ae 24,104 15,485 10,454 |Ross, A. E.......... Kingston, Ont. 
Lambton Wastes. scccs0- 28,271 16,628 13,250 |Fansher, B. W...... Lawrence, Ont. 
Lambton West............. 30,418 19,594 15,011 |Goodison, W. T..... Sarnia, Ont. 
TORSTEN... :ovusnasbincsned «* 32,993 20,248 13,060 |Preston, R.F......+ Carleton Place, Ont. 
LOGUS chk. sanaatr eens sa08 34,909 21,338 16,273 ‘Stewart, H. A...... Brockville, Ont. 


1Died Jan. 14, 1927. 
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2.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as elected at the 16th General Election, Sept. 


14, 1926—continued. 


Provinces 
and 
Electoral Districts. 


Ontario—concl uded. 


Tiondondisexcn esti eits slain note 
Middlesex East.......-.... 
Middlesex West...........- 
Muskoka-Ontario.........- 
INMOREHNELE con nocen> OConUS 
Norfolieblomt: 2 fe... 3-101 
Northumberland. . 
Ontarigwseree Menealew ace 
Ottawaseccestae cree © cane 


Oxford INOrGHew ecieryince.6 + o10 
Oxford Souths. selee.0 00.010 
Rankdalersae setmeedeinccc el 
PATA OUN Gurls Misetl=\s)als.e1s1 
POU as Hate seth s erevoin eh 
Perth Northern. 5 
{Beimlastoslalqeedons caboocs 
Peterborough West........ 
Port Arthur-Thunder Bay. 
"Prescobhe saeehetetias 
Prince Edward-Lennox. ... 
Renfrew North...........- 
Renfrew South............ 
FRUSSelll eee eee eeetelasevelei ere 
SimicoetPastie stricter 
Simcoe North............- 
Stormont  seemeteetet te. a ainahe 
Timiskaming North....... 
Timiskaming South....... 
(Roronto fasts. adess aa 


Toronto East Centre...... 
Toronto High Park........ 
Toronto Northeast........ 
Toronto Northwest........ 
Toronto-Scarborough...... 
Toronto South 
Toronto West Centre 
Victonia.casea rire lel x 
Waterloo North........... 
Waterloo Southswcr. 00. a 
‘Welland s etait. as. ec08 
Wellington North.......... 
Wellington South.......... 
Wentwortbtnsmmenitnstan. mt 
ViorksNontliee se ances sisi 
Work Southeserrecs d-cisccarets 
York Western tet o<enies 


Manitoba— 
(17 members). 
IBYaNnGdone st. selckaleeo ose ter 
Dauphintsecenetonttsiers <.c6t 
TARP AT iPr. Sehr sisi 
Macdonald) seeiaisyiis< <8 2 


SQunis. tht + .WoeNI oeneraicec 
SPLINE TE Geel toe eteeiee otha 
St. DONA ees. aas aoe 
Winnipeg North............ 
Winnipeg North Centre.... 
Winnipeg South............ 
Winnipeg South Centre..... 


*Acclamation. 


Popula- 
tion, 
1921. 


48, 625 
53 , 838 
27,994 
25,033 
84, 859 
49,965 
85,937 
30,512 
31,074 
93,740 


24,527 
22,235 
59,545 
27,022 
23, 896 
32,461 
18,382 
34, 054 
27,158 
26,478 
25 , 843 
27,079 
27,061 
43,413 
37,122 
22,100 
25,134 
26,028 
31,747 
63,735 


69,717 
50, 856 
58,319 
61,484 
49,749 
49,291 
59,197 
33,995 
41,698 
33,568 
66, 668 
19, 833 
34,327 
46,, 080 
36, 222 
27, 895 
61,655 


39, 647 
37, 220 
31,101 
31,726 
37,150 
28,105 
21,860 
33, 866 


31,617 


42,663 
25,576 
35, 754 
38 , 987 
57,042 
39, 646 
41,004 
66,092 


Votes 
Polled. 


17,075 
23,739 
11,129 
10, 287 
14, 832 
20, 668 
17,147 
16,000 
16,297 
89, 643 


12, 832 
11,458 
16,051 
9, 810 
13,329 
15, 859 
9,437 
15, 805 
8,761 
10,200 
13,369 
11,479 
12,051 
13, 992 
15,713 
18,955 
12,754 
16,417 
13,779 
17, 144 


15,621 
16,585 
26, 732 
16, 028 
18,527 
6,577 
14,646 
15, 101 
16,817 
12/188 
27; 366 
9,302 
16,015 
16,352 
20, 060 
11,474 
21,204 


Names 
of 
Members. 


Chaplin, Hon. J. D. 
Whitey dio t, aoacee 
Hodgins, A. K...... 
Elliott, Hon. J. C... 
McGibbon, P....... 
Lapierre, EB. A...... 
Taylor, W.. EL. ween 
Maybee, M.E...... 
Kaiser, ge, BUR antacs. eet 


Allan, H 


IATGUUE Sd eo aa ea ter 
Charter’, 9: ddec once 
Ela yarliee Wicsearaaventres 
Sanderson, F. G.... 


Goulet WA. stesxcecrn 


IBERA EEC. Jin.io cccere 
Lang, M 
Ryeckman, Hon. 

TUPI cae nc cereree tec 
Matthews, R. C.... 
Anderson, A. J 
Young, N.M 
Churchy iy... 


Geary, G 


Stinsonel. He scas 


Euler, Hon. W. D..- 


Edwards, A. McK. 
Petit, Geckle oo eae 
SinclaituD we. asco 
Guthrie, Hon. H... 
Wilsony'GuCh xs sae. 
Lennox i. Hy tess 
McGregor, R. H.. 
Drayton, Hon. Sir 
TE Tiatee. rsa 


McPherson, Ho Aw 
Beaubien, A. L..... 


Bancroft, L. P...... 
Steedsman, Gixkiann 


Thorson, J. jae 


P.O. Addresses 


St. Catharines, Ont. 
London, Ont. 
Lucan, Ont. 
London, Ont. 
Bracebridge, Ont. 
Sudbury, Ont. 
Scotland, Ont. 
Trenton, Ont. 
Oshawa, Ont. 


. H.|Ottawa, Ont. 
\Edwards, G. C.... 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Drumbo, Ont. 
Norwich, Ont, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Parry Sound, Ont. 
Brampton, Ont. 


Listowel, Ont. 

St. Mary’s, Ont. 
Petertorough, Ont. 
Port Arthur, Ont. 
Hawkesbury, Ont. 
Picton, Ont. 
Pembroke, Ont. 
Eganville, Ont. 
Bourget, Ont. 


.|Penetanguishene, Ont. 


Barrie, Ont. 
Cornwall, Ont. 
Cochrane, Ont. 
Haileybury, Ont. 


Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Lindsay, Ont. 
Kitchener, Ont. 
Galt, Ont. 
Welland, Ont. 
Harriston, Ont. 
Guelph, Ont. 
Dundas, Ont. 
Aurora, Ont. 
.|Toronto, Ont. 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Pipestone, Man. 
Dauphin, Man. 
Pilot Mount, Man. 
Holland, Man. 
Russell, Man. 
Mekiwin, Man. 
Swan River, Man. 
.|Portage la Prairie, 


an. 
St. Jean Baptiste, 


an. 
Teulon, Man. 
Deloraine, Man. 


..|Beauséjour, Man. 


Norwood, Man. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


..|Winnipeg, Man. 
.|Winnipeg, Man. 


Winnipeg, Man 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


2.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 


Members of the House of Commons, as elected at the 16th General Election, Sept. 


14, 1926—concluded. 


Provinces Popula- 
an tion, 
Electoral Districts. 1921. 
Saskatchewan— 
(21 members). 
TARE NT cit: a Cee CIOS 37, 854 
PUPAMEITE DONG Ge'accins'<'s ss 0-0)s oso 41,132 
ASINUOLSIOY.. 5 «dhe lcilars sists nities 31,832 
Last Mountain............- 35, 608 
DONS EAKOM rate. Sets note» 33, 280 
IMaeIenaIG.. axtccaarscte axles 38,179 
Maple Creek..........--..- 39,444 
Meiophe St nee as atte s seieb oe 88, 403 
BEE pt ae cess wore, < .9,0.5) 2x 38,591 
REGO We erinasse-sre ses ccs 42,496 
North Battleford.......... 88,829 
Prince Alberts. 6 dich «ce 44,136 
EREPADPOUOC « sieis sais sininiaie «sip 84,055 
Regina..... 44,463 
Rosetown.... 30,903 
Saskatoon.......... 47,109 
South Battleford.... 3s 40,816 
Swit Current, 100020000 39, 988 
WOW DUEM fe tie eax sian e otis ak 40,352 |} 
Willow Bunch............. 47,380 
POT LOM eect «05 ae eee 36,192 
Alberta— 
(16 members). 
BAMUACLER SOE. A Aet Es o's die’ eee 33,188 
PAP AD ASKS ccs sects o ee 41,095 
AE HIOGERENOS o,6:6.5 0 nv .s\s:4 vie oe 37,215 
12 ab ages ee 33,776 
Gal gary: Masti onc cminiesadee 40,328 
airary. W OSU prin aden sac 41,064 
MERE ORO ns or eg caer sex sh 38, 564 
Edmonton East........... 40,017 
Edmonton West..........- 43,494 
CWS? SNCS chs a pepe ere er ae 39, 646 
NEL OOE Stes, « as ao.0'dsvia. 6,0 cece 36, 872 
Medicine Hat.............. 28,444 
PAGO VOR. seca os tna re 42,784 
OGD SEL IT, otet ese genn = 36, 678 
WEPROWEIC. 5. o5. apsrielsts ode ease 35,470 
Wotaskitiilss scat fe. wasenene 38,949 
British Columbia— 
(14 members). 
CORDON Se hee hens ee 39, 834 
Comox-Alberni 21,378 
Fraser Valley.. 28,811 
Kootenay East 19,137 
Kootenay West 30, 502 
Nanaimo........... 48,010 
New Westminster 45,982 
CSET eR Ee 28,934 
Vancouver-Burrard........ 56,338 
Vancouver Centre......... 60, 879 
Vancouver North.......... 24,215 
Vancouver South.......... 46,137 
IV ECHOMI rele ad cin xe Sin suhe soe 38,727 
SNE igs x alee sapigey cama Hap 35, 698 
Yukon Territory— 
(1 member). 
Giles Shae eA iris 4,157 


16, 646 


1,848 


Votes 
Polled. 


11, 838 


16,404 
9,139 


13, 827 


13,706 
17,016 
8,497 
13,829 
13,016 
11,048 
9,594 
13,118 
7,591 


8,893 
7,706 
7,706 
8,275 
12,069 
15,514 
8,646 
11,500 
13, 053 
8, 634 
10,342 
8,555 
12,484 
7,778 
7,545 
9, 342 


13, 643 
7,362 
10,386 
8/330 
11,556 
15/841 
18,609 


8,050 
21,015 
19,417 
10,920 
17,480 
10,935 
11,801 


1,482 


Names 
of 
Members. 


McKenzie, R....... 
Totzke, A. F....... 
Carmichael, A. M.. 
Fansher, W. R...... 
Johnston, J. F...... 
Campbell, M.N.... 


King, Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie. . 


Millen S\s0s- Booster u 


Dunning, Hon. C. A. 
Bivens dische aan 
Young, A. MacG.... 
Vallance, John...... 
Bothwell, C. E..... 


Gardiner,R.. 3... 
Kellner, D. F....... 
Spencer, H.E...... 
Garland, Ei. J....... 
Adshead, H. B..... 


Blatchford, K. A.... 
Stewart, Hon. Chas. 
Jeli Wedd wesc e 
Coote, GaGuat.cchie. 
Gershaw, F. W..... 
Kennedy, D. MacB. 
Speakman, A....... 
Luchkovich, M..... 
Irvine, W 


Brasertd. A. aicesees 
Neill, A. W.... 
Barber, H. J.. 
King, Hon. J. H. 
Beling wv. K... es. 
Dickiew©., Hiss 
McQuarrie, W.G... 


Bratlysd; G.cwawene: 
@lari, Ay Gace: 
Stevens, Hon. H. H. 
McRae, A. D 
Ladner, Ldn s,s 
Tolmie, Hon. 8. F.. 
Strimg Giese es 


BlaGieGy, <ccdsenses 


P.O. Addresses. 


Stoughton, Sask. 
Vonda, Sask. 
Kindersley, Sask. 
Govan, Sask. 
Bladworth, Sask. 
Pelly, Sask. 
Orkney, Sask. 
Eldersley, Sask. 


Abernethy, Sask. 

Moose Jaw, Sask. 

North Battleford, 
Sask, 


Ottawa, Ont. 

ndian Head, Sask. 
Regina, Sask. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Onward, Sask. 
Swift Current, Sask. 
Dummer, Sask. 
Kineaid, Sask. 
Yorkton, Sask. 


Excel, Alta. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Edgerton, Alta, 


Lougheed, Alta. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Raley, Alta. 
Cayley, Alta. 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 
Waterhole, Alta. 
Red Deer, Alta. 
Vegreville, Alta. 
Bentley, Alta. 


Quesnel, B. C. 


... Alberni, B.C. 
.|Chilliwack, B.C. 

.{Ottawa, Ont. 

.|Rossland, B.C- 


Duncan, B.C. 
New Westminster, 


Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Point Grey, B.C. 
Victoria, B.C. 
Kelowna, B.C. 


Dawson, Yukon. 
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2. Census of the Prairie Provinces in 1926. 


Under the Census and Statistics Act of 1905 and the Statistics Act of 1918, 
a census of the population and agriculture of the three Prairie Provinces was to be 
taken in 1906 and every tenth year thereafter, in addition to the decennial census 


of the whole Dominion. 


A census of the Prairie Provinces was, therefore, taken 


as‘of date June 1, 1926, and preliminary results are presented in Tables 3 and 4. 


jo 
[a 


The total population of the Prairie Provinces at the date of the census was 


2,067,682 as compared with 1,956,082 in 1921, being an increase of 111,600 or 5-71 p.c. 
The rural population increased during the quinquennial period from 1,252,604 to 
1,313,951 and the urban population from 703,478 to 753,731. In considering the 
results of the census, it should be remembered that during the greater part of the 
quinquennial period, agriculture, the basic industry of the Prairie Provinces, was 
in a very depressed condition from which it has fortunately recovered. 


3._Summary of the Population of the Prairie Provinces, as shown by the Quinquen= 
nial Census of 1926, with comparative figures for 1921, 1916, 1911 and 1996. 


Electoral districts and cities. 


Prairie Provinces— 


Manitoha..... 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta....... 


Total Rural..... 
Total Urban.... 


Population at Census Years. 


1926. 1921. 1916. 
639,056 610, 118 553,860 
821,042 757,510 647,835 
607,584 588,454 496,442 
2,067,682 | 1,956,082 | -1,698,137 
1,318,951 | 1,252,604 | 1,094,820 
753,731 703,478 603,317 


1911. 1906. 
461,394 365,688 
492,423 257,763 
374, 295 185,195 
1,328,121 808, 646 
861, 228 562,614 
466,893 246, 032 


1921, 


Increase 
1926 over 


+ 28,938 
+ 63,532 
= 19,130 
+ 111,600 
we 
Be 


61,347 
50, 253 


4.—Population of the Prairie Provinces, as shown by the Quinquennial Census of 
1926, by Provinces, Electoral Districts and Cities, with comparative figures for 
1921, 1916, 1911 and 1996. 


Electoral districts and cities. 


Lisgar 


Portage la Prairie......... 


Provencher 


Selkirk 
Souris 


Springfield 
St. Boniface 


Winnipeg North........... 
Winnipeg North Centre... 


Winnipeg South 


Winnipeg South Centre.... 


Cities— 


Brandon 


Portage la Prairie 


St. Boniface 
Winnipeg... 


Population at Census Years. 


639, 056 
360, 861 
278,195 
39,647 
37,220 
31,101 
31,726 
37,150 
28,105 
21,860 
33,866 
31,617 
42,663 
25,576 
35,754 
38,987 
57,042 
39,646 
41,004 
66,092 


16,443 
6,513 
14,187 
191,998 


Norz.—Plus (++) indicates increase. 


Minus (—) indicates decrease. 


619, 118 
348, 502 
261,616 
38,500 
38,607 
30, 604 
31,877 
34,482 
29,941 
20,868 
35,461 
29,489 
41,265 
24,439 
30,836 
35,429 
52,473 
39,142 
82,943 
63,812 


15,397 
6,766 
12,821 
179,087 


553,860 
315,117 
238,743 
39,440 
30,811 
28,523 
28,068 
32,056 
28,335 
17,223 
30,928 
27,178 
37,510 
26, 226 
28,717 
30,139 
47,590 
35,386 
27, 225 
58,505 


15,215 
5,879 
11,021 
163,000 


461,394 
263,125 
198, 269 
37,794 
25,023 
26,279 
27,366 
28, 243 
25,461 
12,227 
24,649 
24,822 
27,398 
25,212 
20,492 
20,411 
40,809 
27,206 
22,347 
45,655 


13,839 
5,892 
7,483 

136,035 


saad, 


Increase 
1926 over 

1906. 1921. 
365,688 |-+ 28,938 
225,556 |+ 12,359 
140,132 |+ 16,579 
32,189 |+ 1,147 
20,443 |— 1,387 
27,554 |+ 497 
25,504 |— 151 
24,489 |+- 2,668 
24,298 |— 1,836 
5,359 |+ 992 
19,516 |— 1,595 
22,275 |+- 2,178 
20,632 |+- 1,398 
25,596 |+ 1,137 
15,048 |+ 4,918 
10,590 |-++ 3,558 
+ 4,569 
—+- 504 
92,195 | T 8,061 
+ 2,280 
10,408 |+- 1,046 
5,106 jJ— 253 
5,119 |+ 1,366 
92,195 |+- 12,911 
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4.—Population of the Prairie Provinces, as shown by the Quinquennial Census of 
1926, by Provinces, Electoral Districts and Cities, with comparative figures for 
1921, 1916, 1911 and 1906—concluded. 


Population at Census Years. Increase 
Electoral districts and cities. 1926 over 
1926. 1921. 1916. 1911. 1906. 1921. 
Saskatchewan............. 821, 042 757,510 647,835 492,432 257,763 |-+ 63,532 
PEG g: SAE ae Deo eae 578,476 538,552 471,538 361,037 209,301 |+ 39,924 
(Ube oo ee ee 242,566 218,958 176,297 131,395 48,462 |+ 23,608 
7s 37,854 34,789 36,259 31,975 28,710 |+ 3,065 
‘Humboldt...0. 0... .2..05 41,132 37,128 30, 289 25,704 12,189 |+ 4,004 
Kindersley. .........-0-+- 31,832 28,997 22, 669 12,480 1,111 |+ 27835 
Last Mountain............ 35, 608 34,054 28,165 23,358 11, 024:)40 ost OBA 
Dake Lakes oe 33,280 32,308 27,752 22,692 11,915 |+ 972 
Mackenzie...........0+-.- 38,179 34,669 26,816 22,075 11,909 |+ 3,510 
ES) CO «:\-) ce 39,444 38,586 35,114 16,294 3,397 |+ 858 
A Se 38,403 30,716 20,966 15,476 9,501 |+ 7,687 
MGIB cers erccone- i - + 38,591 36, 842 30, 663 27,752 21,604 |+ 1,749 
ESRB WY slew ictavarcicieieine: orcia'e 42,496 42,243 38, 967 30,273 15,127 |+ 253 
North Battleford......... 38, 829 34,451 27,518 18,451 8,749 |+ 4,378 
Prince Albert............- 44,136 39,126 32,756 26, 185 17,561 |+ 5,010 
Qu’Appelle.............65- . 34,055 33, 003 31,569 29,012 25,978 |+ 1,052 
SR cues cists tacebic!. 44,463 40, 625 32,168 35,431 10,983 |+ 3,838 
FLOBCGO Wise ain ncveons peels 30,903 29,341 26,235 19,167 8,256 |+ 1,562 
Saekatoonacacekto estat <0 47,109 40,712 35,149 22,861 11,074 |+ 6,397 
South Battleford.......... 40,816 35,070 29,330 21,785 7,228 |+ 5,746 
vith Currents tein esci:s ce 39,988 40,305 35,025 18,434 4,022 |— 317 
WES OME e a css cc ee tec: 40,352 37,431 37,260 32,539 19,593 |+ 2,921 
Willow Bunch............. 47,380 39,257 33,018 15,596 917|+ 8,123 
a fos da. #2) 1 Wa eee 36,192 37,857 30,147 24,892 16,915 |— 1,665 
Cities— 
Shopmiied . Woden cceaness. 19,039 19,285 16,934 13,823 6,249 |— 246 
North Battleford......... 4,787 4,108 3,145 2,105 824 |+ 679 
Prince Albert 7,873 7,558 6,436 6, 254 8,005 |+ 315 
Regina....... ne 37,329 34,432 26,127 30,213 6,169 |+- 2,894 
Saskatoon...... 5 31, 234 25,739 21,048 12,004 3,011 |+- 5,495 
Swift Current F 4,175 3,518 3,181 1,852 554 |-+ 657 
DUNES SRVEION. op seins) op savers leneleanyars 4,119 3,193 3,050 2,210 966 |+ 926 
PR UOR UR aa cats Gaia e Sishaors/e:815, 607,584 588, 454 496, 442 374, 295 185,195 |+- 19,130 
SALTON crcutptatereeoe.shete slater eye 374, 614 365,550 808,165 237,066 127,757 |+ 9,064 
phan. sees coee 232,970 222,904 188,277 137,229 57,488 |+ 10,066 
CP CRAIE eo tesale vine asin cr eereare 33,188 39,974 31,444 16,984 479 |— 6,786 
PACE RABRED MSIGEL. oooh cielolo vey et ayece s 41,095 37,214 30,393 16,881 7,671 |+ 3,881 
ALBIS RACE waiesisicis esse. mio 37,215 36,737 30,187 21,263 4,906 |+ 478 
Bow Ravers. o< sled coisas ais 33,776 34,328 20,520 18,076 5,520 |— 547 
Calgary East..... Pcke ai ate .<s 40,328 38,076 34,575 30,039 18,251 |+ 2,252 
Calgary West... s.000 005 41,064 40,122 36,608 25,894 5,780 |+ 942 
Ss ae: ee ae 38,564 38,274 33, 167 27,447 15,673 |+ 290 
Edmonton Fast........... 40,017 36,263 33,997 19,803 15,985 |+ 3,752 
Edmonton West.......... 43,494 38,748 33,953 22,802 5,919 |+ 4,746 
TBE DIIOLES votes acprne 94.50 39,646 38,079 31,740 30, 140 14,238 |+ 1,567 
LUE ah) oe rr 36,872 33,826 33,091 30,131 22,608 |+ 3,046 
Medicine Hat............. 28,444 36,395 33,710 23, 823 7,056 |— 7,951 
PCROR BAVC seis as cawiss4es 42,784 . 39, 727 25,717 15,844 5,543 j+ 3,057 
BS 2/0 WR Os Pa ere eee 36,678 35,318 29, 252 27,277 18,082 |+ 1,360 
VOGEOVUIC b 15 niaiewnensnc se 35,470 30,593 27,053 21,337 15,592 |+- 4,877 
Wetaskiwin............... 38,949 34,785 31,035 26,554 21,932 |+ 4,164 
Cities— 
REE Ui ceahansiocs dle oes: <6) 65,513 63,305 56,514 43,704 13,573 |+ 2,208 
i ivhacls) i: 5): 65,163 58,821 53,846 31,064 14,088 |+- 6,342 
Aaya tea: 10,893 11,097 9,486 9,035 2,936 |— 204 
Wifes ben og 2 9,536 9,634 9,272 5,608 3,020 |— 98 
PMN DE oO iain ab 65s & &5< 2,006 2,328 2,203 2,118 1,418 |— 322 
WCPOB RIMM alt o'r sos cones 1,884 2,061 2,048 2,411 1,652 |— 177 


Nore.—Plus (++) indicates increase. 
Minus (—) indicates decrease. 
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3. The Labrador Boundary Award. 


The long-standing controversy between the Dominion of Canada and New- 
foundland with regard to their boundary in the Labrador Peninsula was, by consent 
of both parties, referred to the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council 
for decision. On March 1, 1927, this decision, awarding practically the whole 
territory in dispute to Newfoundland, was announced. As a consequence an area 
of 112,400 square miles previously included in the province of Quebec and in the 
Dominion of Canada by the official geographers is transferred to Newfoundland, 
this area including 106,970 square miles of land and 5,480 square miles of water. 
Thus the area of the province of Quebec, given on page 5 of this volume as 690,865 
square miles of land and 15,969 square miles of water, is reduced to 583,895 square 
miles of land and 10,539 square miles of water; Quebec still remains, however, by 
far the largest of the nine provinces. The total area of the Dominion is likewise 
reduced from 3,654,200 square miles of land and 142,923 square miles of water, as 
stated on page 5 of this volume, to 3,547,230 square miles of land and 137,493 square 
miles of water or a total area of 3,684,723 square miles. 

The population of the area awarded to Newfoundland by this decision is very 
small. 
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